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INTRODT^CTTON TO VOT/ :E 1 


The complete preface to it i'ook lutnrally '• anoi- lx.' o,, ula wo ., icielf is 

liiiished ; but with the first volume some nau .rks l y wav to roilur’:i>ri \-i!! be 
useful, to explain the object for wbidi this \\'i*i‘k has u v. b’'' i. ,pid ti.e merVicKl 
on which it is arraiiged. 

The primary object of the /bV/.-vaa;’// of FoiiflroJ. Fjconoinii is to pi-ovicb*, tJie 
student with such assistance .as may eiciblc him !o loalei^ciand position of 
economic thouglit at the ])i'esent time iind to pni\Mi<‘, .s:n;h branches of iiupiiiy as 
may be necessary for that end. 

The table of the cootmits of the work shows how largo is the range of 
investigation which the student must follow .at the present time. 

During recent ye;irs the course of economic study has extended so wididy 
tliat it w.ns obviously imjxjssible to restrict the woi’k to the old nnd formerly \v(‘l] 
recognised boundaries. The develojmient of the historical sciiool has opened oiil 
now and fertile fields, \^']li]e the wants of tlios(‘ who follow the iiiatlieinatical method 
o( study have also to 'he considered. These two main lines of treatment ar(^ here 
hut mtiiitioned as examples. They are far Ironi c.xhaustiiig the countless rainifi- 
c:itioiis of inquiry now rightly thought necessa,ry for the compleli^. investigation of 
a suidy bounded only by the requirements of human life in every soci.al relation. 

in making the selection necessit.at(Hl l)y the limits of space, tlie requirement 
of diifcrcnt classes of stinieuts have throughout been borne in mind. Dn the 
one side purely business matters, such as banking, the foreign exclianges, .and tie* 
0})erations of the mint come in ; on the other, subjects of a philosophical cliaractu’ 
liave been (hailt with, such as questions of ethics and methods of definition, 
analysis, and reasoning;-—and the ways in whicli diagrams and mathematical }>ro 
cesses may lend assistance to economic incjuiry have also been discussed. Again, 
those interested in historical studies require an exjilaiiatioii of words found in 
esrly works, and those derived from classical and mediuival tiim'S ; also of legal 
phrases, now archaic, together with the modern correlative terms, for only thus 
cun it be understood how ancient usage has intlueiiced pr^esent habit. Life in tln^ 
}>res(*nt day, even in the most modern settlements in the United States, in our 
lbiii.sli colonies, in the new countries coming into existence in dillcrent [rarts 
of th*‘ world, is influenced largely by the past. The stream of exisrence, if the 
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simile may be permitted, reaches us deeply coloured by the soil of the fields 
through which it has flowed, by the varied strata of the cliffs—some of them 
undermined by it—that have bounded its long and devious course. 

Considerations of space have necessarily confined the scope of the work mainly 
to the developments of economic study in England, the United States, and our 
English-speaking colonies—and, in regard to these, an endeavour has been made 
to present under all the subjects treated an account of the best and most recent 
authorities; whilst the opinions held in other countries have also, as far as the 
required limits allowed, been considered and mentioned. 

The biographies introduced have been selected with the same end. They 
show what has actually been written in former times, and hence will enable the 
reader to trace the progress of economic thought. Much attention has been 
given to the less-known writers. It is difficult for the student under ordinary 
circumstances to trace out when such authors lived, the surroundings which 
influenced their lives, and the opinions they held. While the oversights in science 
are sometimes as remarkable as the discoveries, these earlier labourers have not 
unfrequently been tlie precursors of other and better-known men, and have some-* 
times anticipated opinions that have held sway for long periods after them. 

The different economic schools in the principal countries of the world are 
also described. Thus this volume contains notices of the American, Austrian, 
Dutch and English schools, and the French, German, Italian, and Spanish schools 
will follow in due course. 

A work extending over so wide a range of subjects is, necessarily, the j^ro- 
duction of many minds, of writers whose pursuits, occupations, and studies are 
very diverse and varied. I desire to record my warm thanks to the contri¬ 
butors to the book, which is, I think, in itself an almost unique examjde of 
economic co-operation. Where all have assisted so heartily, it is less easy to 
select individual names ; but I wish to be allowed to express my special thanks 
to Professor Dunbar, Dr. Keynes, Professor Marshall, Professor Montague, Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholson, Signor M. Pantaleoni, Mr. L. R. Phelps, Mr. L. L. Price, Mr. K 
Schuster, Professor 11. Sidgwick, and General Walker for valuable assistance in 
diftVrent directions, and particularly to Dr. Bonar, Professor Edgeworth, Mr. 
Henry Higgs, and Mr. H. li. Tedder, who have kindly helped in the more 
arduous labour of tiie preparation of the work for the press. 

This is but an act of justice, that readers may know to whom they are specially 
indebted. 

Bki/fon, near Great Vaumouth, 

Christmas 

(Hekstkap Ham,, AVrentham, Suffolk, 

Midsum UKr 1914.) 


R. H. IN(iLIS PALGBAVE 
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Tfii-: Lineal ut: fln*n‘lV)re of |)o]itical oecoiiorii}’^ is, first to adapt tlin different 
opcraf ions of it lo tlie s])irit, iiianncrs, liahits, and eiistoins of t)ie peo[)le ; 
and afterwards to model tlie.so eirenin.stanee.s so. as to be able to introdiiee a 
set of nt'W ajid inorf‘ useful institutions. 

d'lie piineipal object of this science is to secure a ci itaiu fund of subsist- 
cfice for all the- inlnibitants, lo obviab' every eircumstance which may render 
it precMibjus ; lo [novide everythini^ necessary for supplying the wants of 
the society, and to employ the inhabit,ants (sup])o.sing them to be free men) 
in sm h a manner as naturally to create reciprocal relations and dependencies 
between them, so as to make their several interests lead them to supply one 
another with Ilnur reciprocal wants.— Sut .1 amK s Si'EiJ a IIT, Inquiry inJ.o the 
/*rinrif)/rs of IMUtcul ( Keonnniy. 


d’he more extended our researcli hf'eomes, th(? jnore we lind that know- 
hslge is a thing of slow progression, that the very notions which a]>]»eo.r to 
(mrs('lves new have arisen, though [lerhaps in a very indirect manner, from 
sueeessiv(‘ modilieations of traditional opinion.s. Kach word wc utter, each 
thonglif wt' think, lias in it the viistige.s, is in itself the iniju’ess, of antecedent 
wonls and tlioughts. — Si H \V. li. Uinivr:, Correlation of l^hyskal Forces. 
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ABATED ENT- 

AliATK.MENT or Hkhaik. A diilurtioi*, 
draAvb;u;k, or dccreaso riiadi^ A pronortioiial <■ 
rcdiiclion of a payoiciit alloweil for sj»ecial 
reasons— e.ij. for ju’ompt j)ayinejit. K. s. 

AHIiOd'', CllAliLKs, afterwards Lotd Colehester 
(boi'ii 17o7, died 1829), eiit(‘rt'(l pailianient in 
1795, and became chairnian of I’ilt’s linance 
coininittee 1797. He cai j ii'd in 1800 a bill foi' 
chais,dn^ ])nl)lic paymasters wUb tlio ]»ayinent 
of inlei’est on sums in band. He was also tin* 
initiator of r]n3 comndssion of inrpiiry into tin- 
public records in tbc same year. But perba]>s 
his chief title to fame is his intiudnctioii, in 
1800, of the motion for a compiet(3 census of 
(treat Britain. In s[iite of some ojiposition the 
Bojailation Act,, as it was called, was duly jiassed, 
and its provisions carih-d into force in tin* next 
year (see Cknsus). As speaker (elected 1802) 
he ^-lave his casting vole against Lord IMidville 
in 1S05. (On his retirement from the Mouse of 
(.'ominous in 1817 he was made a peei‘, and 
re<-tdv('d a ])ensioii of £1000 a year. He de- 
vote(l his later yee^rs to foreign tj’avcl, and to 
tln^ inijirovement of mads in the Scottish liigh- 
lamls. . 1 . n. 

ABklLLL, Loins Bai/l (born 171 *.(, died 
1807), liecame secretary of the Agricultuial 
8oci«-ty of Brittany, established through 
Gotilnay’.s inlluence in 1757. Me was an 
ardent physiocrat, and argued (17b;>) for free 
trade in corn, along with (.iunsNAY, l\IonEm.Ki’, 
and the elder Miuahicau. Writing later on the 
same subject (1708) he fell into the fallacy that 
high corn prices make high wages. Dupont 
speaks of his style as “cold and lieavy ” but 
“ clear.” He wrote occasionally in the Journal 
d'A[jricnlture of Paris, when Dupont became 
its editor in 1765 ; but he seems never to have 
been on very good terms Avitli that economist. 
When ho was chosen inspector-general of manu- 
faclures (1768) his ardour seems to have cooled 
down, and he is not to be reckoned among the 
few who ujiheld the [ihysiocratic cause after 
Turgot’s death in 1781. Ilis writings include 
(besides the Cor 2 is d’Observations of the Breton 
Agricultural Society) the following :— 

\ OL. I. ^ 


ABOLITIONIST 

Lf’Hre d'n t ,(tii( si/r la nahn'f' du commerce. 

(iIai))s, I'mis, MId'dc.'dons sur la police 
dcs (drains en A'>[He(t r''e ct en. Fnrnce, Paris, 
FJets prict/.cae esrinsij' sur Ics droits 

de propr.dd i'au-'', 1761.— Frinapes sur la. liherie. 
dll commerce dcs (drains, Paris, -Fiti/s qui 

uni injhn .air la chc.rle dcs (trains en Franec et en. 
A tvjlei rre, Paris, 1768.-• J/fy/zcZ/r pi t'-aitc par 
ia Socii'lt Idnpalc d'A<ji lad.iure sur 1'am.ije des 
domaines entnp'ablcs, Paris, 1791 en 
/ax:eur dtAnjattl, llic inventor of the “Argand” 
lanijt, (icneva, 1 785 .—Manoire il eonsuUcr {on the 
sidqccl o/' the Freneli Fast /no'ia. (.'lonpany), Paris, 
1768.— [8c‘t! Scl,..‘lie's Dupont de Xe.mours et t'erole 
Fhf/siocratiipie (I .^88) passim, J)aii’e’s Fhysiocrates, 
1816 {e.g, j). 38).] j. n. 

AB0L1TI(.)N1ST. A term applied sjiccially 
to tlio social reformers headed by d liom is 
Ci.ARKsoN, who advocated and caiTied the aboli- 
tion of tlm slave-trade in the British dominions ; 
and ap}»li(Ml generally to all who have aimed at 
abolishing either the Ir.idc in .shua-s or the 
institution of Slav i’.i:v, whether in the British 
dominions or ebsewhero. 

The cau.ses which contrilmled to abolition in 
the first scn.se arc arranged l)y Blarkson 
tlic lii.storian of the movement, in four divisions, 
(plaintly illusti-atod by four confluent streams 
(If/storii of the ^Lbo! ition of Slave-Trade, 1808, j). 
259). The four cla.sscs of abolitionists may bo 
.summarily described as (1) mised l.ineous, mostly 
literary (Pope, Thomson, etc.) ; (2) Quakers in 
England ; (3) ()iKikeis in America; (1) Clarkson 
hinis(6f, with his fellow-worker.s. In 1787 the 
first eoinmitteo for the aliolition of this trade was 
formed by Clarkson and his as.socia tes. At first 
their efforts were devoted to the abolition only of 
the trade in slaves, as theabolition of .slavery itself 
seemed liop(d(“.s.s. I n 1 789 Wilborforce introduced 
a measure into parli.-iment, founded upon Clark- 
.sori’s materials, but it was not till 1807 that 
the bill for the aholition of the slave-trade 
passed the House of Commons, and not till 
1833 tliat British colonial slavery was abolished 
hy act of parliament. The abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions gave prominence to 
two points of economic interest—tl.e inefficiency 
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ABOUT—ABRASION 


of slave labour, and tlie rif^dil to couipeii.satioii 
ill case of ex].ro[)riatioii, even when tlie kind ol 
[)ioj/erty lias rereived tlie most severe public 
moral eoiideniriation. 

d’lio movement towanls liberty, initiated by 
England, has been continued by most of the 
continental nations at vai-ying rates down to 
the [ircsent time. Denmaik, indce<l, has the 
lionour of anticipating tlie action of Ihigland. 
In 1792 it was ordere(i that slave-trade should 
ceast! in Danish dominions after 1802. In the 
United States the movement in favour of aboli¬ 
tion is coeval with tlm union. Ih-fore the end 
of last century, or early in the beginning of tlie 
jircsent one, slaveiy was abolished in many of 
the original stat(is. d'be admission of muv states 
has more than once raised the (pieslion, within 
what limits should slavery be tolerated 't 'rims, 
on the adrnissifui of Missouri, tlie boundaries 
within which slavery was jiermitled or pro- 
hibiti'd were earefully delinetl liy the 
souri eornpromise” (1820). 'that arra.ngement 
was at a later period (in t he ease of Drod Scott, 
18r»()-57) interpreted unfavourably to the cause 
of abolition, 'tlie indignation of abolitionists 
was roused by the cruel administration of tin* 
fugitive, slave law and other ini<juities. Slavery 
wa.s a (!ause, and abolition a n'sult, of the Civil 
War 1801-(>7). 

'I’ho cconoinii; (|Ue.stions eonm-etcal with 
j\niei'ican slavery have betm well Ireateal by 
C.MRNKs in his work on the Slave Voicrr (see. 
Suavkhy). Seoalso, with reference to 7\n)e,iie;i, 
U. OiiEELKV, The ylincrican Coujlivl, ISOb. 
(dirkson {lublished in 1808 a Jltsfory of the 
AholUion of the Slit rr-Trofli' (2 vols.) 

.1. s. N. 

.\1>01JT, Ed.mond (imunber of th(! Avadcinit' | 
/Vuz/eo/sv'), boin at Dieu/e. (Lorraine), 1828, 
died at Laris, 1887. It \s'as t'sjieeially as a 
novi'list that Aliout made his reputatimi, and 
it is to be regnd.ti'd that politics, after 1871, 
reduced this ininiitabh? romam.'e writer, who 
had |)rodnc.ed such works as the Iloi rfes Man- [ 
ta/jfius and the Mariaqes ilr run's, to the posi- j 
timi of a mere id it or of a journal (the X/X. 
Silrlrf 'The works which shouli] 1 h^ notit:e<l in 
this place were wrifttm Ix'twcen the ]>ui-cly 
liter,iry j)ei-iotl and the mor(‘ loililanf pciiod of 
About’s animat(Ml life. In Miiitrv /Ve/w (D^nS) 
and lln‘ J.tifrrs ifuii hoti jruiie //oc///rc (1 800) 
About, as a passionab^ admirer of the wonders 
of human industry, and the con.scientious de- 
femh'i’ of th(' principles of /ufss'’: ftire laiss'-z 
passeVy still writes as a novelist and a story¬ 
teller. But genuine didactic works followi'd. 
We may cite fr /y-ogrrs (18f)l) and I\i B C da 
tmvailleur (18()8). l\-lssi(nuive (1807) and Ir 
Capital pour tons (18U9). In these last-named 
works the author limits himself to .st'tting forth 
the principh'S which others had formulated 
before him, w’hile he denounces certain errors of 
interpretation. Thongli About may be described | 


as only a ^jojnilan'ser, he yet deserves con¬ 
sideration from the students of economic science, 
to wdiich, for ten yeai-s, he devoted all the 
resources of his humour, imaginatioJi, and in¬ 
comparable style. A. DE F. 

ABRASION. The ahrasion or loss by wear 
and tear of the coins in use is an imj tort ant 
factor in the cost of a metallic circulation. This 
dilfcrs between one country and anotlier accord¬ 
ing to the Iiarduess of the coin wliieli results 
from the description of Alloy employed, to the 
surface of the coin exposed to wear in i>ropor- 
tion to its bulk, to the greater or less employ¬ 
ment of coin in circulation. At tha present 
timo the wear of the principal gold coin of the 
British empire (Sovereign) is very consider¬ 
able. The investigation set on foot by Jevons 
in 1868 slmsss that the, sin'eroigri in ordinary 
u.se lo.s.’.s on an aveiage ’OL'i of a grain annu¬ 
ally. In other words, the weai’ and tear of an 
ICnglish sovereign appears to be at the rate 
L^n'ts, or something less than oiie- 
tc7»th of a ))enny ])nr annum (J. l.k Martin, 
“ Media, of ikxciiange.” Jiamuil of Statistical 
Soetrfoi, 1881, p. ‘189). The standaid weight is 
123*274 grains, and the low.-.st widglit of legal 
• •urrcncy 122*7 grains, so that tlie sovenugn los(‘s 
tlie *774 grains, wliich reduces it below legal 
tender, on an average inalxmt 15*7 years. In tlio 
ease of the HALK-;SovKRi:i<iN, the dillerencc be- 
twi'cM standard weigliL and tlie lowest cmu’cnt 
wri;nlil is *.71 giaius ; and as the yearly lossot the 
half-.sovrreign averagi's *069 grains, these coins 
are r(>duced bchnv h-gal tender weight generally 
ill tlie short period of sevim and a half years. 
Tilt' W'arof the Ihiglish coinage cannot, how'- 
rw r, be taken as the, criterion of tlio wear of 
all eoiuagrs evi'i vwliere, as varying rajiidity of 
eiivul i.tion, UkSo of small jiajier repivseiitatives 
of iiioney, etc., eausi', great dilfercnci'.s betwi'cn 
one country ami anotlier. Tins estimates of the 
a'Uual amouni. diilbi- very greatly from each 
oihor ; ojie rmide by ,}A(X)i;, wliieh inchidL-.s the 
Wear both of gold and silver coins, is of one 
I'ii't in llii'is' Iiumlred and sixty aniinally” 
plaeob on tilt' rrerloits Metals, vok ii. ]). 186). 

[^For dfluilnl inrorinaliou see d a Historical In- 
(fuin/ I,dll the Bnidorf ion and Consinnpfion of the 
Brrcions AfetaLs, W. .Jacoh, Loudon, 1831 (2 vols.) 
- La])er on the (’oiidition of the Uold Coinage of 
tlie Liiited Kiugdoiii,” W. S, Jevons, Journal of the 
Stati'toid Soriety oj' London, reprinted with much 
similar iiiforuiation in Jevous’.s /nvestigations in 
Currency and Finance. —See also jtapei* by John 
B, Martin, “Our Gold Coiiiaga*,’’ Jouimal of the 
I nddntc oj Faido rs, June 1SS2. —Paper by II. 11. 
liiglis l’.dgr.i\e, “ d'lie Deficiency in Weight of our 
Gold Goinajo, with a Pi’opo.sal for its llcfonn,” 
March Issg ; “ The Gold Coinage,” Deceiiihei' 1884 
(both in Jonrnid, Instilidc of Banters). — Reports 
of Jh'pnt;/ .'^lostrr of particularly those for 

1883, 18sJ, 18So, and passiniy —ami Rridence and 
Reports Royal Commissiun on Recent Changes in 
the Rclatice Values of the Frecdous Metals, which 
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iiiclutles a tr.uislatioii of A. Soetbeer’t? MtUerinls 
/or the lllarf riition and Crilirism of the A'rononne 
'Rfiations of the Vreewus Metah^ ind of ihc Cur- 
reu' if QueMion .— ErUlrnce and Reports Royal 
Coni'iiission on Depression of Trade aiul Indiistry^ 

AP>UOAD. Seo .1 ukisdiction. 

AI>SI']^'TEE. All ahsoiitoo may be variously 
d(^liiie(i (1) as a biiided lu'o^riotor who residi-s 
away froio his estate, or (2) fj-om Ins country ; 
or more generally (3) any unproductive eou- 
sinn-T who lives out of the country from wliich 
he derives his income. 

l^Aample.s of these species are (1) a seigneur 
under the a/icicn. rejiine living in Paris at a. 
distance from his estates ; (2) an liEsli landlord 
resi<lent abroad ; (3) an Anglo-Indian ex-odic'a.l 
resident in England and drawing a pension 
from India. In WTiting briclly on the evils of 
absmitoeism it is dillicult to use general terms 
appropriate to all the definitions ; but eonsidtu'a- 
lions primarily relating to some one definition 
may easily be ada])ted to another by the reader. 

It is useful to consider sc]>arattdy the (dhad-s 
of the absentee proprietor’s consumption upon 
the wealth of his countrymen ; and the mor;d, 
as well as economical efl'eets of other circum- 
s fauces. 

1. ddie more abstract ([uestion turns u[)on 
the fact that the income of an absent',-'- is mosMv 
remitted by means of exjiorts. “ The tribute, 
subsidy, or remittance is always in goods 
. . . unless the country posses.-.«‘.s mines of the 
]»rccious inetais’’ '^Mill). So far as the ]»ro- 
prietor, if resident at honn*., would consume 
foreign produce, his absence, not increasing ex¬ 
ports, does not atlect local industry, tso far as 
the pi-oprietor’s absciuic causes manufactures to 
be ex})ort(;d, his countrymen arc not prejudiced. 
For they may have as prolitable employment 
in manufacturing those (!X[)orts as, if the pro- 
}ii‘ictor had resided at home, they would have 
had in ‘SUp]ilying inanufaeturcMl commodities or 
services lor his use.. But if the proprietor by 
Ins absence causes raw matei ials to be exported, 
while if pre.sent he would have used native 
manufactures and services, his absence tends 
to deprive his countrymen of employment, to 
diminish thcii’ pi-osperityg and perhaps their 
numbers. This reasoning is based on Senior’s 
Lectures on the Rate of JVayes (Lecture 11.), 
and Rolitical Economy 155-161). Senior’s 
position is in a just mean between two extremes, 

the pojmlar fallacy and the paradox of 
M On,LOCH. On the one hand it is asserted that 
b'Aaveen the }>ayment of a debt to an absent.ee 
and a resident there is the same ditference as 
between the payment and non-payunent of a 
tribute to a loreign country. On the other 
hand it is denied that there is any^ difference 
at all. The grosser form of the vulgar error, 
the conception that the income of the absentee 
is drawn from the tributary country in specie, 


is cxemplilied in TJiomas Prior’s List of Absen¬ 
tees (1629). McCulloch’s arguments are stated 
in the essay on “ Absenteeism ” in his Treatises 
<nui Essays on Money, etc., and in the evidence 
given hy him before some of the parliament iry 
cummissions wliich are referred to below. A.s’ku-d 
“ Do you sex', anv (iiirercii' t' bidwceii r.n\ [iro- 
duce and maiiufactniid goods," MT'iiibxh re¬ 
plies, ‘‘I do not think it mak'S any di frtmee ” 
(compare TrcaAs'.-- a ml Es'^ays, p." 232). He 
ajipeals to obsf'i v.dion. ami finds (.hat-^-he b n.mts 
ol ■ile.cntco Ian iloi . arc ‘buibj.'ctcd I" ic.ss 
Ih’ -eing ami cxlortioii ll an liiosc '-f 11 ''-:-f ;i!s.” 

-i. :>i ii.nai iriburr.- to■L!)-;rii um .,,m i g mi'-ncy 

to lower the level of piic.s in ih ' i ouii'.iy irom 
whieh the ab.sciitoe <i!a\\s an iia umi', ; with the 
conse«jnence that the n.aa.nit mts of that country 
obtain their im[/Oit.s at an iiicnas'-d co.-,t of 
'-Ifort and sar-rillce {VnstUlcd (Jars/ions, vss:\v i. 
p. 43). .Miir.s meaning may 1made i-h iivr 
I by a study of Die res' of tln^ c^ssay whicli lias 
I been cibid, and of the [)arallcl [ta.ssage in his 
i Politieal Eeononiy (bk. v. ch. iv. § (3), wliere 
he argons that an inci|uality between exjiorts 
and imiioits results in an “elllux of money” 
from om- emintry to another. 

Upon less distinct grounds Quesnay connects 
absenteeism witli a (h'velopnient of trade and 
industry in an nnliealthy direction ((Euvres, eii. 
Oncken, jn 189). Among recondite coiisidera- 
lions which may Ix^ar on the subject should 
he meiiLioued Caniillon’s theory coucern- 
ing the effect of tlie consumiitioii of the rich on 
the gri'wtli of population {Essai, jit. i. ch. xv.) 
i 11. Ollier economical ail vantages lost by ab- 
.sciitceism arc those whicli spring from the 
interest which a resident is a[>t to take in the 
things and persons about him. Thus he may 
he prompted to invest capital in hxval improve¬ 
ments, or to act as an i-mployer of workmen. 
‘‘It is not the simple amount of the lental 
lieiiig remitted to another country,” says Arthur 
Yonxe, “ hut the. damp on all soi ls of imin ove- 
meiits.” !>’A in; I'A'soN in his (Jo/isidi'ratioti mr 
le. (jouvernement ancien ct present de la France 
(17(>5, p. 183), attributes gn-al, importance to 
the master’s eye. 

The good leeling which is a])t ti) grow up 
between a resident, landlord and his {(uiantry 
has material as well as moral results, which 
are generally bcnelicial. d'he absentee is less 
likely to take account of eii'cumstances {e.y. 
tenant’s iniprovemeiits), which I'cndcr rack- 
renting unjust. lie is h^ss likidy to make 
allowance for cahiiriities which render ]>unctnal 
payment ditlicult. “ Miserie.s of vvhieli he, can 
see nothing, ind probably lie.ar as liUle of, can 
make no impre.ssion,” A. YouNo. He is glad 
to get rid of responsibility by deabng with a 
“ middleman,” or intermediate tenant —an 
additional wheel in the machinery of exaction, 
calculated to giuiid relentlessly those placed 
underneath it. Without the softening influence 
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of personal oommnnication between the owner 
and the cultivator of tlie soil, the “ cash nexus ” 
is liable to be strainefl beyond the limit of 
liuiuan patience, and to burst violently. There 
can be little doubt but that absenteeism lias 
been one potent cause of the misery and dis¬ 
turbances in Ireland. 'i'lic same cause has 
produced like (‘-fleets in casfs wlilcly diUcrent 
in other r(!Si»C(;ts. Tluj crucllo-st oppressors of 
the Kicnch jicasautry before the Kovolution 
were tlic /k'r/7ibn\s*, who yairchascd for an annual 
.sum the ri^bt to coltMtt the dues of absentee 
.s(‘i;_^ncurs. Tin* violence of the (TRANOiiil 
Jvailway b'^islation in the western states of 
Annuiria is attributed to the fact that the 
shaj’cliolders damnified were absentee proprie- 
tors (Sdi'^unan, Journnl of Science, 

188.S). 

T'lu'te .'Lie ;ilso tin; mor.'il ;idvant.iio-s due to 
the influenee and (‘xampb* of a (‘ult.iv.'it(‘d iippLT 
cl.'iss. 'I'lui extent of this bem^fit will va-ry 
according to the eliaractcr of the prot»rictors 
and the [)Oople. In sonn' case.s it may Ix^, as 
Ad:im Smmii says, that, “the iidi.'ibitants of a 
lai'.L,m villain*, alter having made consideribl(.> 
progress in manul'a.c(ures, have become idle in 
eons«Mjueiice of a great, lord having taken nj> 
Ins r(‘sid('nec in their neighhouiluHxl.” The o])- 
posite view, presented by .Miss Ihx.JKWORTll in 
her vU'St ma.y Ix’- true in oIIht .slates oi' 
civilisation. Perhaps (he sate.st generalisation 
is that mad(‘. hy Senior that “ in geiu'ial the 
jU'i'SfMie.e of men of largo fortune is morally 
detrimental, and that of men of inodenil«‘ 
Ibiliine morally heiielieial, to tlu'ir immeiliat'* 
iieiglibonrh(xMi," 

['I’lie rcfVreeees (Uted lu'lnw :\vi' to he aihied to 
tho,',e which have ln-cii ,ilrf:d\ 'I’hey faJi 

under t wo heads : (u) lac nidd.! mritrly log’’ clas.'i 
i-ei it ill;'.'ipceiallv 1 o Ireland, ;uid g'd Al i-.ci'llaaeons. 
{(t) The Act di Ki(diard 11. and ’Jd 1 baity Vllh, 
inllictiii': on .ab-.iadecs lot t’cdnre of lwiio!,||-ds of 
tin* yeatly pi't/lits from their lands. 'i’iirse and 
other ac!> I'.'! ilii'g 1<' ,ib><'nlei-^ ai'<‘ cite.I in Tr, 
tfih / ' hst's //i )isl I'lff I ve o (re|)! inb-il 

by dhoni), l.d ID. Tiic. index ‘o I'nis work, iiii'h r the 
beadin.ij^ “ ;\ 1 o.cnIees” ;:i\ es >i‘)'i;c ot Ina’ us.Tnl i-.-b t- 
Swift, Seirnf/i l>io_hi<’r’s l.eKfr (vol. \ii. 
p. 10, ed. Walter ScoflA,- 'riioinas i’rior, of 

I7dr yilcd aiiovci, an.! eoniinnat ion.s in 
sn 11'C ]'Jell I Vra!>. l.i'clvy, H of i'. i' flil thl I ;i 

<''• iilu'' 0 , \ol. ii. dd ed. eh. vii. ]>. d-ff sn/. \ 

. NS 'l. i\. I I. xvi. ]>. ,8 17 c/.s\-Afthiir Yoiiiig, 
T":ir !'! }/■( '<<•:■[, 17dd, ii. p. ;■)'.» ; a terrihe “general 
pic! I'-''” o! ih.s c\ils of abvoiiiccisin). — p.lwar.l 
Vf \Ki KiF.ra), Acroitni Of' Irehtiuf '{.SP2 (p.a,ss.iL;t‘S re- 
fciu.i to in in.lex).--ir.'vhcfg.'/e;* R'vieio 18d7. 

-Jnhii ]Vi(joiji's (a land agent) J.''f!,r to .. . 
A^'centt'r lAfiuUorits, ISdd (.aiionymons at lirst), 
(r.xaaninends .'ihsentei' landlord to emjtloy a eon- 
tidential fricinl to visit the est.ate oceasion.ally).— 
Minute.s of evidence taken befom the select eout- 
initteo of the. Ibnise of Liu'ds . , . Ireland, Parlia- 
mentdrij Papers, ISd.a, ix. —Miiuites of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of 


Commou.s . . . Ireland, Parliamentary Papers, 
1825, viii.— Qicarterly Jovrnal, March 1826. — 
Loyidon Mayamne, April 1826. — Westminster 
Review, January 1829. —De Beaumont, L'Irlande, 
1829. —Bicheiio, Ireland and its Economy, 1830, 
ch. viii. (.sensible remarks on the paradox of “the 
economists”).—Select committee on state of the 
poor in Ireland, Parliamentary Papers, 1830, vii.— 
Debate in the llou.se of Commons, 1833, Hansard, 
xix. j). 5)83 (eft. xvi. p. 727). — Westminster Review, 
October 1333. —Von ll.:uimer (a writer quoted with 
a[)probatiou by Mill), England in 1SS5, letter l.xii. 
(very forcible). — Westminster Review, October 
1835.—O. Corncwall Lewis, Disturbances in Ire¬ 
land, 1836, p. 451. —Report of the Devon Com¬ 
mission, Parliameaifary Papers, 1845, xix.-xxii. 
(An.swers referred to under tlu^ head of Estate 
Management nearly, but not quite, unanimous that 
the estates of absent ei-‘s are badly managed.) Digi^.st 
of the same (ch. xxiv., on estate management).— 
Ifuhl'ni P'nire.rsdy Magazine, 1850. — Laver(3NE, 
EconomiernraJeiieVAngleterre, 1858, pp. 378, 383 
(referring to MTlurjxKm’s paradox says, “En ce (pii 
concerne TIrlande la question me parait tranchee 
)»ar lea faits”), — C.MUMCS, Poliiical Essays, 1873 
' Pragmeiil.-s on Ireland), p. 168. 

[h) Montchrftikn. TraicU de. fcekonoinie poli¬ 
tique, . . . 1 ()!.'>, edited by l\ Kuuck-Brentaiio, 
Paris, ISSl, ]>. 41 (early appearance of abseuteei.MU 
in Prance). --Adani Smith, bk. v, ch. ii. (Tax on ab- 
si^uTees) -A. TocQFEVim.K (f’lerel de), IJAncien 
Pjgimr, 18.57, cl), xii. (,\bseriti.'Lsme de emur (f 
th(‘small rc.sidcTit proprietors).—-11. Taine, 

P'fi'.'ir, 1876, liv, i. ch. iii. p[). 52-77 ; ami 

MUMicions authoritie.s there cited.—II. CauEV, 
Lectures ox- Wages . . . 1S35, p. 46 (criticist's 
Senior's 11;‘“ry). — P. Levasscur, La Population 
Eraupiis'', loS!), ch. xi. [>. 237.—TTadley, /boV- 
iv'f!/ Trauspartaiii-n. 1886, p. 13.') (absentee sliare- 
holdci.s), and p, \l\rual dcs Eoonomistes, 
1885, \o\iiiib(M' and December, summarising the 
results <4' the u“'cnt Italian Commission.—i.hod- 
rick, Englis.Ii Land and Ijandlurds (passages 
I'.-ibrrc.l lo ill iiidi-x under hciding “ Ab";f“iitce ”). 
bcfcreiice in I .ivc!';ii(‘, ErioKo/iie rnraJe, de la 
Er^.'ire (medium popcrlies, as in Pnglaiid, lead 
■o rdiseulcci^m ]cs-, rl.Mii large jiroperties). | 

F. Y, !■:. 

A1 IS'PINPXCE. d'hifj well-chosen expression 
of Sfmor’s, (o use J. S. .Mh.l’s well kiiowii 
descrifttiim. has been nilloi'Liinate in gi\ i[ig iTse 
to nuudi coiiti overs w It w as intended to lad'er to 
that . lenient in profits which might be eonsidcis <1 
as the “ natural ’’ rew^aiil of the capitalist for ab¬ 
staining from immediate C(a]isiin]])tion. It was 
j Inns elosely eonneidi'il with tin* elfectivc dcsiii' 
i of accnmulat ion and the thcoi'y of a “ minimum 
rale of prolits.” It lia.s also bien much used in 
the* eslaldi.^hinent of (‘coiiomic b.;rnionics in tlie 
style of P.vsriAl' willi the view of slmwing that 
“ nalnral” economic laws arc in fundamental 
accord with “ common - .sense ” morality. As 
might bav»‘ been expected from the ambiguity 
of the terms “natural” and “common-sense,” 
j and from the vagueness of the conception ab- 
1 stinence itself. Ibis economic harmony has been 
i severely criticised in tlie first place by the 
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Socialists {e.g. Lassalle in Schahr-DelUftcJi, 
Ivarl Marx in Das Capital). It was easy to point 
out that tlic virtue of abstinence could in many 
cases be reduced merely to desire for money as 
such and to a positive reluctance to spend. 
This critieasm does not, however, seem capable 
of general extension. More recently another 
line of criticism has been developed and atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the i.)Ositivc ellbrt 
re([uircd to convert wealth into capital for use 
in production corrcsjionding in the main to the 
management or superintendence required aft it 
the capital has been formed (compare Bageiio i-, 
Economic Studies, and Schonberg’s JlaiuUnich, 
art. ‘‘Capital”). (Spc OAPrrAL.) .i. s. n. 

ABSddtAUr OK 'ri PLK. An epitome of the 
evidence of ownership showing tiie soundness 
ot one’s right to an estate. In the absence of 
any agreement to the contraiy the purcha,s(*r 
of a freehold estate is entitled to hav(' such 
evidence for a period ol’ forty years, but in the 
case of advowsons the period is one hundred 
years. The abstract is suilicient if it shows 
tliat the vendor is cither himsell’ competent to 
convey or can otherwise procure to be vesl.cd in 
the purchaser the legal and e(juitable estates iVec 
from incumbrances. ( Dart’s Eendors und J'ur- 
Siuscrs, London, 1888.] .u e. c. :m. 

ABSTRACT POLITICAL KCONOM V. 
Political economy is sometimes described as a 
wliolly abstract scicmcc, dcaling^with an unreal 
and imaginary subj(*ct, that is to say, not with 
the entire real man as wc know him in lact, 
hut with a simpler being who is supposed l,o 
be engrossed with one desirt; oidy, namely, the 
desire of wealth. Thus, according to the. 
doctrine laid down by .1. S. MiU; in bis Un- 
sdtled Questions of FolUical Economy, the science 
mck( ,s (illtiro abstraction of every human 
passion and nioiivc, other tlian the {>iirsuit of 
Wealth, and the |icrj)etually antagmnising ]>iin- 
ci]>lt'S to tliat ]iarsuit, namely, aversion to 
labour, and desire, of the present enjoyment ol' 
costly indulgences. In other woids, the. 
economist is described as always working on the 
hy[)othesis that the acquisition of wealth is the 
sole end and aim of human action. In opjiosi- 
tion to this view is that of the so-called “ nuilis- 
tio ” school, some of whom practically deny the 
utility of any abstract or hypothetical treatment 
of political economy at all. It is maintained 
by Comte and others that any attem])t to separ¬ 
ate economic seicncc from social jdiilosophy in 
general must necessarily end in failure. The 
truth seems to lie between these two extreme 
doctrines ; and it may be pointed out that 
writers who, like IMill and Bageuot, describe 
political economy as in its complete form a purely 
abstract science, nevertheless do not treat it as 
such in their own writings. It is true that they 
employ an abstract method in many of their 
r' a.sonings, but it is also true that, taking their 
doctrines as a whole, they do not hold themselves 


aloof from the concrete realities of ad uni life to 
anything like the extent that their descii['^ iou of 
the science would lead one to aiitieipaf(‘. Tlu!} 
begin witli abslrnetions. but do n<>( • nd with 
them ; and hereiii is the true nndhod of llm 
science roughly set L’th. M e ought aeeoidingly 
to recognise two st.;ge.s in economic doctrine, 
w’hich may be called the abshact and ^iie con¬ 
crete stage resr'.-efively. It may not be , ossible 
to ilraw a hard a.id f;i,st line helwetm liie two, 
but this docs rioe (j. (i-oy tlie value of the dis¬ 
tinction. Abstiact jolrical Ciionomy couciums 
itself entirdy w ith ■ i.ru .ocni ■ irml pid:- 
ciples, irresp-'ctivi- of p.uticular ' I'oiiomic , .m- 
ditions ; or, a- ,jevo,>s puts it, with ‘d.liose 
general lawns vMiieh ere s< simple in natuie. and 
.so deeply gi‘ound ‘d n flic constitution of mnii 
and thr outer woihl, that they inuuain tin' .same 
Ihrougliout all tho.se ages whicli are within 
our consideration” {'I ort uigiiti .j Jlcrinu, ^d)V. 

I J87'>, p, It may tlius he of universal 

validity, hut this is after all only in virtue of its 
liyjiothelical character. It may reinaiu launote 
from the actual concrete fads. Concivte political 
economy comes in, therefore, .as a suiipleimml. 
It takes account of s})eeial conditions that the 
pure theory avowedly neglects, and especially 
eoncerns it.sdf with the qnalilicatinus and limita. 
tions, with wliich the abstiact dod,lines need to 
be interpreted. It puts forth no claim to nni- 
ver.sa,lity, but is content if it can interpret and 
exjdain the actual economic phenomena, diarac- 
teristic of a given ])eriod or a given state of 
society. 

[Compare Mill, Uuscllltd Questions oj PoJiti fd 
Economy, K.ssay v. ;—Bagehot, Economic Studies, 
lv^,says i. ii. ;—Jevons, T/ie Eati/re of EoUtical 
Economy', — Fo/inightly Jtecieic, Nov. 1876;—- 
Keynes, Scope und Method of Enliticul Economy, 
ch. iv., note A.] j. x. k. 

ABUNDAiS'CL, In economical, as in p-ojuilar, 
di.'-cui.ssion.s, abundance is usually the coircda- 
tiv'o of scarcity and the synonym of iih iily. 
If there is a distinction plenty is taken to 
mean a su!lieieut, and aliundanec a more than 
sulheic'iit, ]uovi.sion for wants. Almndance 
taken absolutely, in tlic^ sense of an overilowing 
plenty, of all ami every .sort of goods is ee.i-- 
t.iinly one ultimate aim of econoniie dfort ; and 
Ba.stiat in the cause of free trade has done 
good service by bis asscudion and illustration of 
this axiom. As an overilowing [)lenty it implies 
the po.s.sibility of lci.siire ; it is a provu.siou 
secured without cost of laboui'. Though tlii.s 
is an unreali.sable ideal, the economical ])rogioss 
of any .society may nevei Lbele.ss be measured by 
its approximation to it. In the int.oduction 
to the jrc(dlh of Nations “the abundance or 
scantinc.ss of the animal sup[)ly of the neces.sarie.s 
and conveniences of life ” is made synonymous 
with wealth and poverty. In ordinary language, 
however, abundance does not, like wealth or 
riches, sugge.st a contrast of more fortunate with 
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lass fortiinatt‘ iihmi, l)Ut lalhcr relation of tlie 
wants of iii livi<lnal men to their means of satis- 
factio?), wiiliMiit a 7 iy idea ofcontiast with their 

Taken in a narrower sense, ahnndaTice, not 
of ;ill ami sntidiy, but of |)ajlienlar classes of 
goods, is less clearly a Ijcnelit than geneial 
abund.ince. d'o the seller, abundance (which 
lowers the value of his wares) is an evil. The 
jiaradox of (i)i'KsN vv and other pliysiocrats, 
“ iJi-^rtte et cherte est nli^iere ; aljondance et 
clu'i te e,st opulence ” (c,7. Daire’s J^/tyfiiorrnff'.s, 
p. hS, ef. 391 ft.), ]ne;int, for eAam|>le., that 
the iigrieulturist could only prosper if he had 
a good niai k(“t for his ciO[)s as well as a large 
har-vest of the?n. It is bad j'oliey, they said, 
to cieate, an a.biindan(;e of neeessaiies in prefei'- 
enee to an abuiidanee of oi lnu' goods, damaging 
oiKi class of |)ioduc(Ms in order to l)ene.lit the 
rest. So it is a lact of common e.\])ericuee 
that aljiindaiiee, when e,oiiTnied to om; kind of 
goods, means an over-pi'odiK'tiou ” or “glut” 
of tlnun. d'h(! lamiedy (as Say ]M)inted out) is 
not to dei-r<.‘.ase the alju 11 da nee of {.lie. one ki ml hut 
to imu’ease tln‘ ahumlance of the otlnus, aaid so 
bring the community nearer its idea,l of gemua! 
ahumlaaiei* (see, also (lia:i' ; f.)VKli-l’mu)r<:ri(»\ ; 
Pnv-^io. :: \ I . , ,i. Ik Sav ; Vaiuji:; ami 

Wl'^AIJ !l). .1.1;. 

A(’ f’l'TiVNfd'l. In iM'l.ilioii to contracts 
generally, tho t('rm “ acei'p(anc«‘” means the 
signiliea(ion of assent by one ptu'son to a, j)i’o* 
posal made l»y anot her. 

In lel.iiion to eonfi’ae.ts (»!' sale (lie term has 
tAvo si'.ai iile I! ions which Tiiii.st la; disl ii:<mished. 
ddnue lA an aeeeptaaiei^ in perforneinee, of tin* 
eontraci when (he hnyei- iniiniale.s to the, .^alhu- 
that he has aec’ciited (he, goods, or wlnui he 
do(>s any act iri rel ilioii to them inconsistent 
with (he owiiei'ship of the seller; hut for the 
purposes of tin* I 7 lh seel,ion of the Statute of 
frauds, it is sulhi'ieiit it lie does any act which 
rocogiii-,-s a, pre,-c\'is(iug eontiMcd. of sale, oven 
thougii he may not, 1)(; precluded from atter- 
wards rejecting tlu^ goods (see 

In I'clation to hills of exeliange the term 
primarily imaius th<> acceptama! by the diMweo 
of a, hill of exchange duly written thereon and 
signed ; hut as the main object of tlu^ drawer of 
a bill is to get it accepted, the term “accept- 
auee is 1 r(a[U'’n(ly usial to deiiole the hill 
itself, and is then synonymous with “ l)ill of 
excliaiiye ” (soo Biiu, of Kxfhanok). 

M. 1). c. 

A( ( i .T 1 1 [j.V (.*> ots and civil l.iw). 

Kxtiiietioii ol a debt, )i\' dis(']iarge grauti'd 
gratuitously or tor trilling payment. a. I>. 

.•VLPHPiOR. The person on ^yhoTn a bill of 
exchange is drawn, namely, the ((/'(t.trrc, liecomes 
the (fr.r/ifnr by siguilying Ins assent to the 
doenmeMt in \yntiiig (see Bii,l of Ex(UIA\oi:). 

11'.e validity an aeeejitanee sometimes turns 
on very intricate jKUiits of law. 


For details on this, see Thft. l^ractU'C of Bank- 
in(j, by John Hutchison, especially vols. i. and iii. 

ACCESSIO. A term of Roman law used 
to expre.ss the acquisition of propei'ty by an 
addition to former pro[)irty, (luo to an acci¬ 
dental circumstance. If, for instance, a [dot 
of land on the bank of a river was increased by 
the gradual deposit of earth on the bank, tho 
pro[)c 2 t:v in the new piece of land was s.aid to 
he acquired by “acces.sio.” E. .s. 

ACCESSlUbs, 1)EED OF. See BANK.uurTCY 
IN S(;uTLAND. 

ACCOMMODATION RILL. An accommo¬ 
dation bill may bo described as a bill given 
without recei[)t of value, in order that the 
person to wliom it is given may raise money 
ami obtain crcflit by means of it. Ordiimrily, 
the person who lends his name acce[>ts a l)ill 
drawn on him by the person he wishes to 
accommodate, hnt sometime.s a bill is drawn, 
accepted, and indorsed by flilferent [persons, in 
order to accommodate some person who is cot 
a p.irty to tlie hill at all. lVrha[)S tlio strict 
legal (h'liiiition of an accommodation hill would. 
])c a. hill wliereon tlie prineijial tlehtor, a(?c(.)rd- 
iug to the terms of the iiistniment, is in sub- 
•sranec a, meie .sni'cty for some other [terson, 
wlietlier that person l)e, a jiarty to the bill or 
not. When an ae(omiuoihition hill gets into 
the. hands of a hf)lder for value he may enforce 
payumitt of it precisely in the same way as if 
the hill });id been givoi for valiu'. When, liow- 
ever, .an aceommodation hill is dishonoiirf'd, 
some spe.'ial eonsiderations coivto into play. In 
the first j)lace a drawer or indorser for whose 
.l(.•commo(la,ti(m tlie V)iU was accepted cannot set 
Uj) a.s a (h'fenee either abstuice of notice of dis¬ 
honour or iidbrnuilily in pre.sentmerit for ])ay- 
meiit, for he was the pally primarily liable to 
Tiirct <he hill. Secondly, if t.he hill lie lield by 
a person who knows the real redationsln[) of the 
pen-ties, tin- ordinary rule of the law of [irineipal 
and surety then a.Ll'mhes. and a diseharce of. 
<u- binding agreement to give time to, the jmin- 
ei[)al debtor may dis'-haige, tie* sund.y. For 
inatanc(', .su[){)ose the holder of a lull knows 
that it was aece])ted to accommodate the drawer. 
If it is dishonoured, he may sue cither tlie ac^ 
c.eptor or the drawer, or both ; hut if, for sumo 
Iresh consideration, he agrees with the drawer 
not to pre.ss him for (say) three months, he 
thereby dischai-gc.s tl;c acceptor. So if a joint 
and .several iifUe. is made by threi; [)orsons, two 
of whom sign to aaeommodate the third, and 
tlie hohler a<“cei)ls a non-staiutmy composition 
irom such third |>ersoii, the two eo-makers who 
signed to c.ci-ommodate liim would ordinarily 
he ilisclia.rgi d. j) 

ALGOL A!. On tlie stock e.xchange there 
are settlemeut.s, bi-nictntlilv in general securi¬ 
ties, and monthly in Rrilisli consols an(] India 
(.lovcrnmciit sterling stocks, llie account begins 
after one settlement and ends at the date of the 
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next. Transactions are said to be “for the 
account,” and prices are quoLed for the account, 
to distinguish these transactions from bargains 
done “lor cash,” meaning for ready money. 
Practically, all tljc speculation that goes on in 
tlie slock exchange is done by buying or selling 
“for the account” (see ' Carry ING Ovkr ; 
BACKW'ARDA'I'ION). a. e. 

ACCOUNT DUTY. See Death Duties. 

ACCOUNTS, Merchants’. See Prescrii*- 
TlON, Siavrcii. 

vVCCHEdTON (Scots law term). Rcfcnang 
back an after-acquired title so as to complete a 
l ight originally defective or imperfect. A. J). 

ACCPtUE. To arise or spring as a natural 
growth or result. Accrued interest is the in¬ 
terest due for the period which, at a given 
incinent, has elapsed since the last payment o!" 
interest, as for the time being it increases the. 
]iriuci{)al debt. The word is not always lice 
from ambiguity ; if, for instance, prop(u-t y ac- 
eruing after a certain date is spoken of, it is not 
quite clear wdietlier [iroiierty in which a future 
interest was acipiirc'd before the tieriod named, 
but which only came into po.'^session aftcrwanls, 
is included. E. .s. 

AtiCUMULATION. Without enlering into 
the dilliculties involved in the dclinitioiis of 
Caiu i ai. ; Wkai/i’h (v-t.), and sim}»ly a.ssuniing 
that accumulation rel'ei's to wealth set aside from 
]>resent consumption ibr future usi's, the rate of 
nccuniulalion in any country at any tiim^ is held 
to depi iid upon two groups of cause's; (I.) 
I'/iuses alfectiiig the I'und from wliich savings 
(';ni be made ; (11.) causes whirh induce )*eople 
to save rather than to consume theii^ w ealth. 

Umlcr the Jird groiqi of causes may be enu¬ 
merated (1) natural resources, c.g. minerals, 
eliinatc, harbours, rivers, etc. ; (2) elliciency of 
hihour and cajiital, including industrial skill 
and (uganisation (s('.e Efkkuency oe JjArgui;); 
(;l) di(' amount taken by govei nmeiit for public 
I'Ui post s ('ither diri'ctlyby taxation or indirectly 
by exacting services, as in con.scri]»tion for mili- 
t iry purpo.M's. d'he indirect elfects and methods 
ot expending it must ahvays be taken into 
account (see Taxation) ; (4) fon'ign trade, 
under wliich w'e must take into account tlie 
various elements of international indebtedness 
(sec PouEiGN Exc'Hanges), c.g. eaiTiiiigs hjr 
Ireight and returns on Ibreign investments ; 
(a) ci'cdit, which indirectly and <lirectly savi-s 
botl; laljonr and eajiital. Division of labour in 
tile modern seii.sc would limdly be ])Ossil»le 
without credit, and it is largely owdng to credit 
tluit saving in the economic sense lias taken the 
phice of hoarding (see Credit) ; (0) means of 
cotiimunication, e.g. roads, canals, and railways, 
play an important part in the production of 
• i!th, lor the act of production is not com]»Icte 
tdl the commodity is in the hands of the con¬ 
sumer. q\) summarise in a sentence, the amount 

the luiid Irom which savings can be made 


depends upon ^he elliciency of the three great 
agents of [iroductimi—natural agents, labour, 
and capital, as compared with the total expenses 
of all kinds, both of individuals ami govern¬ 
ments, wliich are nccos.sary to preserve what is 
called the Stationary Sta i e { q . v .) 

Secondly wo must coirsider the motives which 
induce pieoiilc to save, rat her tiiaii to oousunio 
this real riel produce, fbllow'ing nc lield 

to he the most ruiKiilant faigon; ; (Ij -K.urity 
that what is .save.ri w ill he pK .si-rved lo or en¬ 
joyed lyy ihoowue;, Evu n laves, out of their 
small pccuniim have b; . kimwi) to s.ive if Ihey 
w'cre sure of their .-.iviugs. Seeiiiiiy, .is Mill 
points out, must bo given nol only by the 
govermue.iit but against the goveiiimeiit (com¬ 
pare Tuikey at pn- .ei l or the old Roman ])ro- 
vinces). Security of life owing to climatic or 
Other natural caii.ses m.iy also be mentioned; 
(2) elfective desire of accumul'tion ; this con¬ 
sists really td' a group of motives. It mav bo 
weak from intellectual dt'liciency, mere want 
of power to look forward (couqrare AiiK'i'ican 
Indians and Chinese), or from moral delicieiicy, 
no interest in others, no sufiicient care to avoid 
paujierism in old age, or to provide for a family, 
etc. ; (.‘U desire to rise in the social scale—tlie 
importauec attaclud to the mere jiossessioii of 
wr^aith apart from it.s uses—-a jioiiit too often 
overlooked ; (4) facilities for inveslmont ; this 
is specially illustrated by the case of la.bourej.s 
and savings facilitated by growth of savings 
banks, biiihling societies, etc., and by insura.nco 
companies for all classes ; (5) the dilfcrciice ot 
tlic classes among which the national wiadth 
is disiributed, as cTitaiii classes tend to s.ive 
more than others (coiiqiare France before, and 
alter the Ivevolutimi, the, waste of the: aristocracy 
and the saving of the pca.sants) ; (d) the rate of 
intm-est, wdiich operates in two ways. If th (3 
return is high there is a greater indaceinent to 
invest, though Adam ISmj'I'h, in Sjieaking of the 
high protits of the monopoly of the colonial 
trade, thinks it tends to jiromote extravagauci;. 
If tlie return is low, how'cvcr, there is need to 
save more to make a certain provision against 
old age, sickness, idc. 

[The subject of aeeuinulatioii is treated at length 
in all the jirincipal text-books. Speci.il attention, 
however, may be called to the criticism Iry Jones 
{Poliiical Economy^ edited by Wuewell) of 
})revious writers, and to the practical example in 
Sir R. Girtou’s ymper entitled “ Recent Accumula¬ 
tion of Capital,” Essays in Finance^ 1878, and by 
the same author The (jlruivth of Capital, 1889 
(see Capital). 1 j. 8. n. 

ACHENWALL, Coitfried, economist and 
statistician, born in 1719 at Elbing in West 
Prussia, died in 1772 at Gottingen, where he 
was a professor in tlie university. He was 
author of Staalskla'fh’it naeh ihren ersten 
Gnmdsdf-jcn, 1 7G1, a work in which, as Roscher . 
remarks, description greatly preponderates ever 
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criticisiri. JJo Itdoii^s to tl.uv school as 

JusTl, iiiunely, that of the in ode rate mercantil¬ 
ists. It is in tin* history of statistics more tliaii 
in connnetion with ('(Rmomics that lie liolds a 
really liij^di |il.ic,c ; the (Icnnaiis indeed sorno- 
tiincs call liini tlie Fall icr of Statistics, straii.^cly 
i^morin;; tin' claims of lh;i ty ami other earlier 
wnitci's. d'h(! work hy whicli he is known in 
this depailimnit is his Slf/aJsriTjas.untrf drr 
hcutitjen C'Dnu’hi/isU'ii A'if.i'oj/disriicji, Jlric/n', iThtt. 
d'hero is prelixed to this I realise :in intrn<lue- 
tion on statistics in i^emaal, in \vhi(di Jm seeks 
to determine accurately tin? proviiiet* of the 
study, and to di.slin^uish it clearly from nther 
kindred br.uiclics of research. In the body ol 
the work he pives a view of the constitutions 
of the several states of Fnrojx*, and dcserihes 
the condition of tlnur agriculture, maniifa.eturcs, 
and commerces, often sipiplyiii.ii; numerical <letails 
in relation to these subj('(;l,s. He seems to have 
been the first to us(! Ihe (lerinan word tS/afi.dil: ; 
the fjatin adjective- S7o7/.s7hucs‘ is found in the 
title ol’ a hook by a (h-rmaii jmldicist, known as 
Holeniis Polita.nus (^Mkropn'opixni StatiMicmn, 
quo slatiift im.pr.rii l\omnno-(,rr)nnnii'i irpmeHru- 
f(itur) puhlislnal in 1(572 (Roschcr, (trsdi. ilrr 
Nat. Orh'. ill, p. 4(50). k. i. 

ACKlCltSDYK, .loiiN, horn at llo.s le-duc., 
‘20th Oct. 1 700, studied law at IJtia'cht, and 
graduated (lierein 1810. IfcMlicd 18(51. thrsl 
a lawyer, a,flei-wards a jud^tte, he was appointed 
in 1825 .a, professor at the University of T-ii'’!;'c, 
and ill 1880, afler the licl^L^ian le.volulioii, .a 
professor a,t Utnahl. lltua! from 1810 till 18(50 
he taiiyht economies. 

Diirin^^ liis lon,y ‘•'“'I fiaapient l.ravel.s Aeki'rs- 
dyk colh'eta'd .a v.ast ma.ss of iiiforiii.adinn wliieh 
he .av.iiletl himsidf of to emhdi liis lecluns. 
flis writings an' not very numerous, lx in;;' 
principal!}^ short essays in jieriodieals, d'he 
('(dlowini; aic spt'cially deservin,t; of notice' : 
/!>•(/,’/li-iiip, ii. orrr (Ir Ah/vm//a7A7i. ( Remarks on 
tlioOorii L.aws), \ ~Xr(h rIan(h fnrtjirim ■ 

Xafionah' Sr/inJd (f'inaiieial condition of 
Holland—-IShitioii.'il debt), 1848 \ - Xrdrrltmti'i 
Mnntun'zeni^Vhr. Dutch Currency). 18 15 \ ~~^nrrr 

Ixdasfinprn oi Ju-jiiitipinprit '’I'.axi-s .and 

Savings), 1840. a. f. v. l, 

ACKNOWlJ'DCMFN'r. The form.al ad¬ 
mission of sonic I'.act—c.o. acknowlcileciui'iil. of 
iudehtedness. 'flic “ ackuowU'di^cim'iU of an 
account ” in comnicrci.al lau<;u.ii;e is lapiiv.ahmt. 
to lilt' “.ac(’ouiit st.atcd” of l(\L;al lan_L;ua_yc, Avhich 
is an admission by one ]>arty who is in account 
with another that there is a hal.ince duo froin 
him. Such an .admission in our law' imports a j 
promise to pay upon napicst. “ Acknowdodge- ; 
ment of married women” is tlie technical ex- | 
pn ssioii for the particular mctliod wdiich must he i 
adopted wdieiiover a marrit'd wom.iii alienates real 
property wdiich is not iiududcd in her separate 
estate. The deed eoiivoyiii^ the pro])erty must 
be acknowlrdqcd hy the woman or being exa¬ 


mined by a judge or coinmis.sioiier apart from 
her hu.shand. As the sjdipre of the separate 
estate has been considerably enlarged by the 
Married Women’s IToperty Acts, the op})or- 
tunities for adopting this {irocedni’e arc less 
frequent. E. s. 

ACLAND, Rev. John, born in 1699, was 
the second son of John Acland, M.P., ofWoodly, 
Yorkshire, He graduated M.A. at Oxford 
(Kxeter Coll.) in 172.5, was instituted vicar of 
Bro.ad Clysfc, Devonsliire, in 1753, and was led 
by the I’ailure of friendly society legislation in 
that county to ]mblish— A Plan for rendering 
the Poor independent on Public CoiitrilriUion 
foan.ded on the hosts of Friendly Societies com- 
nwnhj called Cluhs^ to u'Meh is added a letter 
from Dr. Price, Ivxetor, 1786, Svo. Acland’s 
propo.sal w'as that Farliament should establish 
throughout Kii.yhnid a gciier:i.l club for the poor 
in sic.'kiKJs.s, old iigc, or when out of work ; to 
tills every adult wage-earner .sliould contribute 
as well as the general community (.see Insuu- 
AXCF, Articles on). This plan was criticised in 
a pamphlet (1788) hy the Rev. John Howlett 
(r/.v.) An abstr.act of it m.iy bo seen in Rden’.s 
State of the Poor, i. o7f>-380. xicland also 
wrote An Ansmer to a Pomphlet published hy 
F. King, in which he odempls to Prove the Jhihlic 
Utility of the National Debt, and a, True State ^nent 
of the peal Cause of the present high prlee >f Pro¬ 
visions, 1796, Svo (a tractate on tlie evils of 
Uio Xalional Debt). il. K. T. 

AC()U1TTAXCF. (1) Rclca.sG, discharge. 
(2) A I’cecijit ill full, Avhich bars a furllier dc* 
m.'ind. i:. s. 

ACT OF DAMHHJIWCY. For Scotch 
Ci]uivah'ut (Xotour bankruptcy) see Bank- 
iiui’i'cv L\ Scon, \N 1 ). A. T>. 

AC'fOR SE(.,)lJirUR FORXJxM RET. See 

ACT^]AR^^ 'flic, ollie.cr of a life insurance 
comjiaiiy whose duty it is to advise upon all 
<[ue\stioiis relating to their tarilfs, rates of 
premium, and ]>eriodical valuations of assets 
and liabilities, in wliich tlie calculations are 
lascd upon mathcm.atical science, the lawes 
of prol.iability, and the statistics of death 
.iu;l of survivorship, iu combination witli all 
the seioiitilic formul;e connected with interest 
of money and Avith commercial tinanco. In 
this sense (he designation delines a distinct 
class of professional men, and, as such, it has 
long been used in the legislative enactments 
relating to life assuiaiices and annuities, and to 
friendly societies. In the year 1884 the 
united meinhers of this profession received a 
charter of iiicoriioration from the croAvn, em- 
]Aow'ering tlie existing nacmbei's of tAvo societies 
theretofore known as the Actuaries Club and the 
Institute of Actuarii's to combine underspecified 
regulations, by the title of tliat institute, and 
the jirescnt and future members to atlix the 
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denoting letters of F.I.A. to their names. The 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries is pub¬ 
lished quarterly, and its twenty-eighth volume 
has already been reached. The earlier volumes 
boro the title of The Assurance Magazim. Its 
contents may with confidence be recommended 
to students, as embracing papers of the highest 
importance in connection with the doctrine, 
history, and practice of life assurance, and vital 
and other statistics bearing thereon and upon 
annuities, marine and hre iusuraheo. The 
designation of actuary has also been long 
a})piied to certain ollicers invested with duties, 
more or less lik(i the above, in savings hanks 
and in government ollices sucli as tliose of the 
commissioners for the reduction of the national 
dt*ht, the war ollice, etc. It has also l»een 
a|;^,lied in tlic last two c(mtnrics to the eltnk to 
the convocation of clergy, hut the nann* is in 
this case derived from liis hchng the ree.ording 
ollicer of the acts arising out of the delilM-r.it ions 
of that ancient body, in the same way that the 
‘‘actnar,” a functionary of the courts of jusiicc 
in Ceianany, has to record and to SC(5 to the 
promulgation of Ilnur decrees. An account of 
the designation of achtaries in tin' case of puhlii; 
othcers of other kinds in ancient C.rcccc and 
home, may bo rca<l in Sir Ecorgo (.'ornwall 
fsiWis’s Mrtii(}ds of rrasoiiiiuf in ni(ttirr'< c/ 
lolitics (see Lnsuiian('k). f. h. 

ACTUS. An exin'cssion of Konian law nsi'd 
Id indicate the right of an adjoiidng owner to 
'Irivo cattle and take cai’ts over his neighbour’s 
];mu1. k. s. 

ADAMS, CiiAntK.s Fkancis, born in Itoston 
1807 ; died 1886 ; was a lawyer and diplonuit- 
ist, and during the civil war miidster to 
I'ingland. In the ])eriod 18do-4 0 he ga,vc 
considerable attention to tin' subject of cur- 
ivncy, and ditiered from the ^Vhig ])arty’s posi- 
wion. Adams wrote, in 1887, Jh_/i< upon 

thr. prrsrnt siotc of the curn ncy in the Vnited 
Sfolcs, Doston, ])p. 34, also Further rejlre/ions 
u!)()n the state of the currency in the United, 
States, l>oston, pp. 41. He asserted that the 
hnaiifual disturbance of 1837 was due to ov<u’- 
b<inking, and not to over-trading with foreign 
countries, and that it would be inrpossiblc to 
secure a uniform currency until it was taken in 
liand by the. national government. Adams was 
o))poscd to the sub-ti ea,sury system, and favourt'd 
a national bank. He must not be confounded 
^vith his son, Charles Fiancis Adams the 
younger, the well-known w l iter on the railway 
question. D. u. d. 

ADDISON, JosFi’H, born 1672, died 1719. 
Addison’s brilliant literaiy career has drawn 
away general attention from his oliicial ])osition 
in the government of his time, and his occupa¬ 
tion as one of the lords commissioners of trade 
(see Boaud of Trade). His remarks (No. 69 
ot the Sj)ectator) on the importance of the traffic 
of the merchant in reference to the general 


prosperity of the country may still be ri ad with 
interest as embodying those facts on vliich the 
principles of fret; trade rest. 

ADEMJHTON OF LKCACY occm . where a 
legacy do(;s not take ellcct o\\ ing to some at't on 
the part of a testator not aiiceting the validity 
ol' the will; (1) Vliere thi' testator alienates 
the subject matter dn; mg his lifetime the legacy 
fails; (2) Y liere a pai ent or a ]»iu-soo in loco 
parentis gives a I'gaf.y to a eld! g and after¬ 
wards advances n such child a poifion on 
maridage, or on pi -i iinmit !:i life, if tiie ];or- 
tiou he ctjnal to or gi t ertlian tbr' legacy, it 
operates as a total adrm[;tioi! of sucli h c'lcy ; if 
of lesser amount it ad> (ucs the b gacy /onto. 

(8ec \\illii:n'; on /i.o Ic79, ]>p. ’!327- 

1315.J J. K. < .M. 

AD.) USd'M DNT, Avfraue. A blnniian law 
provided that il'. in order to s.ivi' a vessel, a 
portion of the caigo v as throw.i overboard, tin* 
owners of the rest of tlie cargo should contri¬ 
bute to the loss. 4’his pi'inci[)le has b^ en 
followed by modern nations, and in tlie hng- 
lish l.LW it has been ex]»ressed in tin' lollowing 
terms;—‘'All loss which arisi's in cousciiueiicc 
ol‘ extraordinary sacrilica's made or expenses 
incurred for the jirescrvation of the shij* and 
caigo comes wdlhill general avci iguj, and musl 
be home ])ro|)orliona.lly by all who aix' inler- 
esled ” \iKs, on eneral Arer(fye, 4th ed., 

London, lo8S, ]>. 21). The calculation <d' the 
l(*.ss('s incuired and tin; adjiistmcnt of the 
amount to be c<»ntribuled by the ship, the 
ca.rgo, ami the. froiglit respectively, is e.llrcted 
by a class of aibitI'atoi's called “average 
a.djlisters,” whose duty il is to give their 
decision in accordance with legal ])]ijiei|>les. 
In computing the aiiiomit to be made good the 
lollowing arc tin; chief rules. (1) Di.s’ourse- 
ments are estimated at the amount e\'|)(‘iMled 
//las the costs of raising funds. (2) Cargo 
s;iciilic('d is valued at such a sum as would 
l>lacc tlic owmer in the same position at tJie 
lime and ]ila''c of aijjustment as if not liis 
goods hut those of some other person ha.d been 
sa.crilic'cd. (^3) 8hijfs ma.terials saciilicc'd arc 
vahu'd at the cost of repaii-, less a did notion of 
oiK'-third ill res[)ect of the adxantagi- derived 
by the owner from tin; IVesh repairs. 

To the amount of loss so ascertained contri¬ 
bution has to be made (1) by I he ship in ]»io- 
])ortion to its a.ctu.a.l value to the owner at the 
lime of adjustment; (2) liy the caigo in pro- 
j ])oilion to its net mark'et value at. the date of 
[ delivery or at the time and ])lace'of adjustment, 

I deducting the expenses the nn'ichant incurs in 
case of delivery; (3) by the freight less the 
expense of earning it which would have been 
I saved had the ship been lost (sec Avf.rade, 
j Maritime). 

[The Jjfio of (jcneral Average. English ayid 
Foreign, by Richard Lowndes, 4th ed., Loudon, 

: 18S8.J J. n. c. M. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


ADMIXISTIIATION. The term adminis¬ 
tration is jot easy to deliiie. It is oftcnest 
used to desnihe the ex'-eiitive business of tlie 
state. The linietioiis of tho state are usually 
elassilied as 1 ive, judicial, and executive, 

and tliis cl.issificatioii, while o]jen to many 
objfcl ions, is as ^ood as any other that lias 
brf'ii .'>u^^L^o'sted. If we adopt it and tako 
administration as e<[uivalent to the execu¬ 
tive liin'ilion, administration will jusictically 
eoio]aiTerid all the activities of the state witli 
t\v<< important exccjitions, the function of 
makine laws—the IcL^islative function—and the 
futmtion of intcrpjclin^ laws — tiio judicial 
funidi()n. Administration in tliissense iiudndos 
an iuinien.'-e nuinii(‘r of subordinate functions, 
wliiidi demand separate treatment. In a j^eneral 
view of adniiiii.- l 1 .il ion it is oiil}'' necessary to 
discuss the I'olkovini^ topics : (I) The s])hcre of 
admiiii.>ti‘atiou as deliimd (//) hy theoretical 
wiitij-'-:, [f>) in concrete liistori(;al instances. (11) 
The 01 nMiiisadioii of adiiiiuistratioii. (Ill)'riie 
relation (d' die a.dministrativo organisation to 
(o) th(i sfU’ercign pcisim or body of persons, (6) 
the imli\’id'll 1 ci(i'-''‘o. (I-V) The economic 

asjiccts of admmi.'^ll'al ion. 

1. -V/do'/v of' .l(fnitnistnftuni (u.) a..s dclincd 
by theoretical writer's. The innumerable 
theories oii tills ■^ullj('ct iiiay be nMluccd 
to three type-, the /oos'^ci./d ,'/•/’ type, the 
Koch///.s/. type, and the einpIri'‘o,' tyi>c, 'I'lic 
li \ t''-c/-1'\ 11: K llicory ntay be staled tlnis : 
lmii\ :d'ial lil'ctty is tlm one itidispi n- loh^ coii- 
ditioi: of goodness and happiness. (.dustr.iint 
is put. UMoii till' iii(li\'idual hymp,’ aiel cvcr\' 
action ot liic state. d'he aoiioii of tin* state 
is tlo'ii [oio ail ovil (o li(' rodiii-ed uilliin the 
irart'oA.-u liniils. 'I'he slate, tlierefoi.-, sin.uld 
uttdei't do' only tlio'o I'linetions v hi' h earrriol 
p(^ssiiiiy 'lis(dtai'ged hy private persons, 

singly or as'oeiated. d hcreforc’' aduiird-1 1 'ation 
slioith i hi' l ost me! rd to pi oteet ing t In* imli vu'dua! 
tlolil in I e! fei eiiei', eitllrl' hy la wlrt'eakei’s at 
horn.' or hy oimmios iVoin a'hr.rnl. 'I'iie onlv j 
U'^clnl departments of ad n i i n i--1 ra t iou are tlio j 
army, navy, and polieo. dde :o,■/'-,//■t/ theoiv ' 
may h.- st.ii,-.] thus The t o-opoia 1 io-i of ail 
for the good of all is tin* orte iiidispc'tisahie con- | 
dition of goodness ait<t happiness. dhis co- ' 
opm.iti'ni can be cll'cctcd by the state and hv 
the late aloitc. 'I’ln* aeliott of tlic state is 
tht'i' loir a l»h‘ssing to Im e\len((ed as much ;is 
pos'^dii'-. Kvciy hiiruau being siiould be an i 

olliei.ii I 'tin r ill (raining, on servioo. m- pen- ^ 
siornd oif. .\'lmiiii.stration sboiik! be co- i 
cvt<’nsivc w ith : ocial life, and t in*r<* should he j 
as many adiuinist re, t ivc dopartiiiciits as there 
are branches ot' imlu^trv. 

d he - o. iheoi yinay he stated thus— 

ludivnin d id'oity and cooipulsorv co-operation 
are in't cmis lu I Inmiselves, hut. only iiicams to 
lium.in W(dl lu-iiig. Sonic wants of seici, tv can 
be provided for only by individuals, otlicr wants 


oidy by the state ; but there are many other 
wants of society respecting tlm satisfaction of 
which no general rule can bo laid down. 
Mxpcricnce must in each case decide what tho 
state should and what it should not attempt. 
Dilfcrent maxims will apply to dilfereiit cases. 
AVTiat should be done by administration in any 
country will dcyiend on the circumstances of 
that country. This theory being elastic, its 
[U'ofessors diifer greatly among them.selvcs, 
some inclining to laissez-faire and some to 
socialism. 

(//) The sphere of administration, as seen ii> 
concrete historical instances, has varied widely, 
although it has never corresponded to tho re- 
qiiircmeiits of extreme socialism or extreme 
laissezfaire. So long as society remains a 
collection of self-governing families, the sphere 
of administration, like that of legislation, is 
restricted. So long as population continiies 
sparse, wealth restricted, and wants few, there 
is little work for administration. There is 
liardly a circumstance in the condition of a 
people whicli does not contribute to determine 
the s[ilicie of administrative action. 

11. The Organisation of Administration .— 
Administrative oi'ganisation takes iTinumer- 
nble loims. Hut the character of an adminis¬ 
trative system dej)en(ls mainly on the quosliou 
whether it is canned on by paid otlicials (in 
whicli e'ase it is popularly called a bureau¬ 
cracy), or whether it is earned on by unpaid 
citi/ciis (in which e.asii it is ]>o])ularly called 
self-5r()vci iiiuent). Wil li this distinction is 
• ■oiniccted tin* distiie-tioii b(*.t.wceii a centralised 
and a localised a<l]iiiiiistration. A central- 
isctl adminisi lation must, necixssarily, be con¬ 
ducted by paid oilieials, since private persons 
cannot regularly t.ravc'l b)iig disbiiices to take 
p.ii't in administrative woik, most of which lies 
outside tlieir knowlcd'ge or interest. A localised 
admmi.stiai ioii mi'gbt be wliolly couduclcd by 
]'aid otlicials of Hie local authority. Hut in 
practice it is usually in great measure conducted 
by privaitc persons, who make uy> for the want 
of prof s'-.iiin.d skill by tlie knowledge of tln'ir 
own wants, and give tlieir unpaid service 
becau.^'* they obtain an indirect returri in 
powci', eoiisii ler.ation, and the satisfaction of 
managing their own allairs. 

HriiKArciiAcv ami self-government must not, 
liowever, be regarded as mutually exclusive 
systems ot I'iminist ration. In all civdlised 
slates they sui>p!eiiieut one another, although 
t heir rcki! iv.' imporiaiicc is liardlv ever in two 
ifistanees the same. It is a mistake to suppose 
tliat there is no seir-goveriiment in Prussia, in 
France, or even in Russia. It is a mistake to 
suppose that bureaiieracy does not play a great 
]tart in Kuglaml. In fact the administration 
ot a civilised state is so serious a task as to 
demand all the power of bureaucracy and self- 
government combined. The paid ohicial has, 
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or should have, the advantage in }>roiVssional 
knowledge, professional skill, [irofessional disei- 
pline, wiiilst the luipaid citizen has, or should 
have, the advantage in familiarity with local 
retpiirements, in local yiatriotisni, and in trcc- 
(loiii from technical prejudice and routine. An 
ideal system would make the nni>aid citizen do as 
much woik for the public as could be got out of 
him, and ensure his doing it proj)erly by provid¬ 
ing oDlcial information, supervision, and audit. 
A certain independence is necessary to make 
unpaid -work attractive to abb* and honest men. 
On the other hand some duties can never be 
etficieiitly discharged by unpaid o(ru;ers, because 
they need a special training and a s}>eeial skill. 

Administrative organisation admits of in- 
nuji.erablc variations in detail. Acf'rtain simi- 
huiiy may nevertheless be noted in the adminis¬ 
trative systems of states which are siniilai in 
extent and civilisation. In very small states 
tlie administrative system must m-ccssarily Iiavc 
rather a inuuici])al than an imp^ivd chaiactcr. 
Thus in the states of ancient Orecco and of 
ancient and medheval Italy, we liiid admini¬ 
strative organisations suited to the wants of a 
single town (see Cri'Y— -Anc: k.n r, Mei)LT';val). 
When the state expanded l/cyond tlieso diimm- 
sions a miinieipal liad to he iraijsf()rined into 
an im]'cried administrabioTi. The most striking 
instance of tliivS process is aliVnded by the 
history of Romm But in very larg'* stab's the 
imperial and the municipal organisa.ti(ms are 
di'dinct from the first. The eenlral admini."ii-a- 
tion is from the first cimtrastcd with the local 
administration. Both, however, are servants 
and rei'iesciitatives of the sta.tc. Both exist in 
order lo carry out its laws. TIhmi- separation 
is due to tlie neces.sitii s of public business. It 
is (pialified by the ,su])erioi‘ [>ower of the central 
as eoinjiared with diat of the local autliorilyg 
aii'I of the sovert'igii as compariHl with tugb. 

'N et. It is so imiioi'Lalit that each must be con- 
^idcrcd by itself. 

CV/i!/\il AdDLLiilf^lr<itkm in modern Eui-ope 
has iiad its root in the power of the monarch 
and i.as giown witli the growth of tliat power. 
Thus in France the dcvclo[)ment of the central 
adriiini.dration is almost co-extensive with tiio 
})o]itical history of the nation. In England, 
before the Compie.st, there was hardly’ anything 
which could be called a central administration, 
although the local administration was ttb i.ib’y 
coni[ih,ge. Alter the CompU'st the nucleus of 
a strong administration was created by the 
Norman kings, who had to iiiaiiitain their 
authority at once against a recently conquered 
pe(;ple and a lawless feudal nobility. By the 
boMiiSDAY survey ibe central grjvernment was, 
for tlie first time, informed of tbe ]»opulatioii 
and resources of the kingdom. The taxes were 
mueli augmented and the exchequer was organ¬ 
ised for the business of collection and in.-inage- 
iiu nt. The circuits of the itinerant justices, at 


first designed as much for financial as for 
judicial business, began under Henry 1. aiul 
were systemati.->cd by Henry II. By means 
of tlie.so circuits ihe central adn inist:ati\e 
authority w.is [ileced in diieet con tact wild the 
local administiative, authorities. Cheat W(»ik.-i 
of ai-ehitectun' ucie exi'. u'-mI at tlie royal 
expense. MeiC(Mi.'Fy aiiiui'- were r'-equeiilly 
employed, P.uh tlie ar imini. ; cation a- \ et eon- 
ceriied itsell e, a lew conij'.iiativeiy simplo 
matters. It ’a,,s hi iudi.ssolubly Meuik'd '.virh 
the oeonomy dn .ing’s lionseliold. 'riirougli- 
out the Middh'. Agr'-J : ’iblic- lu-a!':!), public eoin- 
municatioii.s. and i-rlio.' in .so i.ir .is pcovided 
for, weie in tbe. iiand'i <'f t he !<fal -mI iioi it.ies. 
The local aiidiorities ei;'■orced tlie, many i i gida- 
tions rcsj>e( t !!)g iil i i> lu: uie, maiiut'aetures, and 
trade, which enacted citiier hy themselvc.s 

or by parliament. Eoi ca tion and the Kkijuf 
of the poor were for the most rt left to the care 
of the ehureh. Ei'om tlie accession of the lious(3 
of Tudor down to our own time the strength 
and activity of the e(>ntral administradon have 
con'''tai.t.ly grown, but so gradually and irregu¬ 
larly that a summary account of tlie cliangc is 
almost imjtossible. I'lie following are the chief 
points uiiieli call for atteiitjon. During tlie 
IGih e(‘ntnry the central .idministi a I ion is in 
the, hands of the motiaieh and his privy 
coniici], wlio.ai power is seen ratlier in particular 
arbitrary acts tJiaii in a minute ollioial intei'- 
ference witli oi-diiia.iy life. By the political 
revolution ol’tlie 17tli cmitiiry a yirimc ^lini^der 
(lejiending on rhe House of Commons and a 
cabinet an; snlistitiited for tbe king and privy 
eouneil as beads of tbe administration, d'lio 
dislinelion botwemi tlie ClviL List (v.v.x) ami 
the rest of the ymblic expimditure ] ire pares the 
way for the ultimate total se[>aration between 
tile royal household and the central adininis- 
trat.ioii. At the same time the establishment, 
first of a regular navy, then of a. regular army, 
and the growth of eommeree and of colonies, 
involves the enaitioii of new adniinistiatjvo 
depaitiiients. But every addition was made 
picocmeal, .so tliat the ceidral administration 
in the la.st centni'y presented a scene ol' extia- 
ordinaiy confusion. In the Ihtli century, 
esyieifially since the jiassing of the Refoiiii Act 
of ISoLg the central adininislration has hi'cn 
almost conqiletely transfonned. At the aeoes- 
sioii of Willi.am IV. the civil li.-t was so arranged 
iiH to conqiletc the .separation between the 
per.sonal income of the moiiareh and the other 
public ch.irg(js. The Poor Law Amendment 
Act of lSo4 established the yioor law boanl, 
since devcloyicd into the local government 
board, a body wbicli supervises and controls 
tbe great majority of local authorities. The 
modeni legislation on public bcaltli, beginning 
with til*' act of 1848 and consolidated by tho 
Public Health Act, 187fi, ic also enforced by 
the local government board. The Committee 
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of Council of DIucmI ioij, esLahli.slied in 1839, 
Ixic.'juio ill virtun of tlu* J'^ducatioii Act of 18/0 
;ui education department controlling the ymblic 
elementary education of England. The military 
ami naval departments havfj undergone, and are 
still undergoing, various niodilications. 

Lontl Adiniiiislrution. —The character of a 
system of local a,dministration depends chielly 
nj)on tlje mode in whicli the country is 
distrihuted into Jidministi’ativo areas; (b) the 
constitution of the administ rative anlhoritics ; 
(c) th(3 fnnetions (mtiustf'd to Ihein ; and {d) 
their relation to tlic c(‘ntral aiiministrativc 
authority, (o) In imHlern states it has gener¬ 
ally IxiCn found advisable to divide tlio territory 
into at least tliier; speeies of admin isti'ativc areas, 
tlm smalle.Nt being tin' ToVNsuiP, Pauisti, or 
Commune, Ibe iiiteiinedinte being the hundred 
or Union or arromlissement, and the largest, tbi- 
CouN'i'Y, province, or DErAicrMENT. The whole* 
t.eniloi'y is thus divided into three systems of 
ai('as. Ihit certain pails oi' the leriilory, 
(‘opficially towns and (uties, (lill’er so mneb from 
the 1 ‘est in r<’(jnirements and resour(a?s that tli(*y 
are usually c.onstiluted into sj*eeial iidminislra- 
tivo are;i,s. 'I'lie space covejcd by these areas 
•may or may not be witlidiawn IVoni t-be general 
snbdivisi(ii). 'Dins many of the larger Ihiglisli 
eities and (owns possess all the attributes of 
coniiti(s, blit they ai'e distributed into parishes. 

Again, tlie larger areas may be form«*d by 
gronping (he smaller areas, or they may have 
no I'el'erene.c to tlmni. 3'lins in England the 
\ini()ii area, has alway.s lieeai iiiadc^ up hv grouping 
•I number of poor-law ]»arish(\s ; but tbise 
))arislies may i)e in inoie than one, eoimty’, so 
that tin* boundai'ies of the niiie-n often intci'seet 
ibose of the eoiiniy. Again, tin* union ;ne;i 
and Ibe an‘:i ot a. mnnieipal bnroiigli may et)in- 
«*id(', but gi'iierally Ibey lia.ve.been tiaeed witli- 
ont reliTeiice lo ('aeli otlnT, ami a munieij.al 
area may eontain iVaginenls of two oi- tbr<e 
poer-Iaw areas. Hesidos these, many otln-r 
adininisirative areas lia\(‘ ix'eii eicated at dill'er- 
<‘nl tinios and liav(' not been harmonised wiili 
one another. This I'oiirusion of ;neasis, liow- 
e\<'r, almost eoiiliiied t<» I'aiglaini. and is beic.g 
gr.idua 1 ly n' i I i;;a I ed, hi Ihi gland a n<l el sew I ie;e 
dilferent inellio.ls (i]' dl\ ision have (Cwailed in 
dillerenl ]»eri(uls. 'I’be tonniv has always 
laanained llie l.irgaest .'idmiiii.-trahAa* area, ; hut 
•(li'^ Hr\iM:i’,i) hasai 1 ) 10 '.I disa['geared, whilst the 
Foou, h.\w union is (juiie modern ; and in the 
lowest, range the townsldp lias in many instances 
been suceecded by the Manou, ami this again 
by the ['arisli, ei\'il or eeeb’siast ical. 

{!>) 'lilt' const it lit ion of the local aulhoi'ity 
in eaeh area admits of umeb vai'i.'ty, but is 
generally rediieil'le to one of four types ; an 
asst'inbly ot all lionsebolders in tlie area,, an 
assembly eleetod representatives, a eom]'ara- 
tively small ruling b<xly reeruitod either by 
co-o[)tal;on t>r liy tlu' selection of tlie su[>rt'nie 


government, and a stall of oflioials paid by, 
and immediately controlled by, that government. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon townshi}) and the town¬ 
ship of New England had as their authority the 
asscudily of liouseholders, and the same type of 
authority ajipears inodiMcd by feudal inliuence 
in the courts of tlie medheval manor, and 
modified by ecclesiastical intlucnce in the 
general vestry of the modern parish. vSome- 
thing similar is seen in the village council of 
ca.sterii Europe and of Asia. But this type of 
authority is suitable only to the smallest area. 
The second ty|te of authority, the elective 
assembly, is si-eu in the English select vestry, 
board of guardians, and modern municipal and 
county councils, and generally in the urban 
communities ot the civilised world. Unlike 
the pO[Hilar assembly, it is compatible witli an 
extensive area and with multilarious adminis¬ 
trative duties, and as it liarmunises with demo¬ 
cratic sentiment, it is coming into more general 
cmployim'iiL The third tyi»t3 of authoiity, the 
exclusive body, was seen iu many English 
miiiii'‘i[rd (.corporations before the act of 183.5, 
and ill the English county authorities belbre ilie 
act of 1888. Some of the muiiici[)i.Ll bodic-. of 
this class ri'iicwcd 1bemsi*]vcs by oo-oj'tatiou. 
'Die hbfirtcr Si's.sions ^v(*rc reeruitod by the 
appoiiitmeiit of tile ci’owii from a !i,st presented 
by the h>nl-lieutcijaut, and cojnposcd of 
[HTsons h.aving a ciu-tain 2 ‘to]'crt,y (pialiboation. 
'I'luf fourth ty})C of autbovity, the stall of 
govertiniciiL oilicials, is alm(),^t iinknowm in 
England and is not common .■iiiy\Jioro. Eut in 
many countries the lu'ad of tin* ;i,(lmitiistr;.itive 
bixly, and the possessor of all real administ:-i- 
live power, the [ireb'ct or mayor, is a govern- 
uiont ollicial. and his elective colleagues exist 
chielly ill onicr to disguise the fact that tli-re 
i.^ 110 leal Self-government,. 

(o) As l egal (Is the functions of the local 
.ni: hoi ity, tlies(' ha,ve uudergouo many cliangL"^. 
Ill Engl'iiid they oiigiiially compi'ised, bt.-sides 
ceiliiiii legi,-dative and judicia,! (intics, the duty 
of maintaining a police, the duty ot keeping u]) 
pni.-lie comnmniv'atious, the duty of talcing 
certain ^treeantams tor the public bealMi bv 
removal of uuisauee.s, etc., and the dutv cf 
ciiforeing a multitude ot n'g-uLitions as to 
weights and iiieasnres. the (juality of goods 
otlbred for sale, cs[x eially [U'Ovisions, and other 
matters coniucted with immufactures and com¬ 
merce. A series of st.'itiites culminating in the 
}X)or hav of Eli/,al)etb ]xasspd in IbOl added 
the fuMctioii of relieving the poor, foruu'rlv left 
to ectdesia.stieal or to [uivato charily. The, 
duty of ju'ovidiiig tor the public health, whicli 
had been little moie than noinimi], has become 
iu our time a great branch of l()e;il admiiiisti’a- 
tiou. The duty of jiroviding for cleiiieiitary 
ediK'atioii is still more reecnt. Besides theso 
functions local authorities have ac(]nired, iindf r 
a number of gtmeral or s}ie(3ial acts, power to 
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provide almost evcrythbig which can minister 
to the health, decency, comfort, or amusement 
of a dense population—gas and water works, 
markets, museums, galleries of art, libraries, 
].arks, gardens, baths, lodging-houses, and 
burial grounds. 

(d) Relation to the central authority. This 
relation dilfers widely not oidy in different 
states but in the same state at ditferent times, 
or with respect to (liUercnt classes of local 
authority. Thus in England the control of the 
o Mitral authority has usually been less strict 
ilia 11 in Erance. In England there was hardly 
any etfectivo control of local administrative 
boilics by a central antliority, until the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of IStfl. The poor law 
ci'inmi sion first, and afterwards the local 
government hoard, have exercised over tlic 
union authorit ies a ])retty complete control. It 
lias been said that the only cpiestion with respect 
to which a hoard of guardians has any real 
<!iscretion is that of gi'auting or refusing ap[>lic.i- 
tioiis for relief. The municipal corporations on 
lliH other hand, especially those of the laig('sf 
bo.'oughs, have retaiiitMi a real independence. 

'fh''. c(‘ntral administrative antliority may 
iailnence tlie local administration in one or 
laorc of the following ways : (a) l>y collecting, 

urcserving, and circulating statistical and other 
inforiuatioii useful for administrative purposes ; 
(//) by enacting rides to guide the local 
avLthority ; (d) by periodical iuspcetioii or 
.■oii>lant su[)ervisiou to ensure the obsm-vance 
• 'f these j'ule.s ; (d) liy jieriodical audit of the 
a''C(»unts of the local authority. The. means of 
eaforeing this coni rol are various. Tlu‘ extrmue 
p'-nalty lor disoixalieiicc is the dias(»lution of llu' 
oifouding local antliority. lii England a hoard 
of gnaidians may he dissolved by ordei- of the 
hc-al govenunent hoard, hut a mimieipal eor- 
i oiatioi) cn.nnot Ixi dissolved by any nuMady 
. lmiiii-<! rativo antliority. A lighter jicnalty is 
'ae wit.hlioldiiig either altogether or in part of 
; rants of money, ordinarily made by thi^ eeiilral 
lo ill.- local authority. Thus a scliool board in 
llngland obtains the govcriiincnt grant only in 
--o far as the education given by it satislics the 
edue ilion dejiartinent. 

111. ll'ilatuni of the Admwhtraticc Organisa- 
to {((,) the sovereign person or body of 
I'sr.smis ; (V) the individual citizen. The 

sovereign in each state will necessarily conti'ol 
tiic administration, hut this will he clfeetcd in 
dillerent ways. Under the older form of con- 
^’itntional monarchy the monarch made laws 
b\' the advice of his parliament and eaiTicd on 
tie* administration by the help of his coimcil. 

1 i-e ministers were Ids ministers, and through 
^aem he contixiHed every branch of the adrninis- 
tivition. At the same time he depended on his 
parliament for the ncccssnry funds, and his 
mmisters were liable to parliamentary impeach- 
*1“ lit. Under the later form of constitutional 


monarchy, the prime minister takes the place 
of the king and the cvdiinet takes tlie ]ilaco of 
the privy conneil. The pi'inie minister and 
cabinet owe their power to the suppoit of the 
majority in the more po]»ular house of tlie 
Icgislalnre. Thus that house which is virtually 
sovereign has a direcL eontjt.»l over the adminis¬ 
tration. IMost nioderii repni.lics are ('igaiiised 
on the nn-del of con.stiLution.n monar. ; v. lu 
the I nitod Stat'-. ' iu; president is perh.x[is more 
influenlial in ■ !u- admin i. 11 a t ioii than rvas 
formerly the k;og Eiigla]:.i. The mini.^deis 
are his miiii.steis and (b. i it . dt in rongicss. 
In Eraiice the presi-len: takes i lie pi,we <'f a 
modern king of England, the [a nno nmdstcr is 
the real ruler of the state, and lie .nai hiscaldnet 
Indd ollice at liu' jih: a.surc (d the ma joritv in the 
chamber oj ilcputies. In despoliu monarehies 
the moliaiadi has soh (“c.ntrol ol t lie adminislra- 
tion, urn hecked idtlier by a [x'wa ■ of wit lilioldiiig 
snppliies or by a [lowc; of impcaehinent residing 
in a representative body. 

The relation of the administrative system 
to the individual citizen dillcis in (liU'erent 
countries according to the iiatiii'c of the anthoiity 
('iiipoweivd to detdilc n[)oii their ]'o.s[)('etivc I'ighla 
and liulies. In many di'spotie, states of a riido 
typo, administi’ative and judicial I'limdions aro 
united in tin* liaiids of the monarch and I ho 
proviindal govt'riiors. Umiia* this system tliero 
can Ix,^ little protection for t he individual ( i'izim. 
In the despotic states of eivili.-iMl JAnope the 
I a.diiiinistrativt! and judjciid org.a.ni.sations were 
I usually kept distiin l, hut. acts dime in tlm 
I eouisi; of a.dndnistration were ])l.i(‘i'd under a 
I special la,\v a,dministered by s])eeial tribunals, 
j and in many eases aid,ion eonld not be taken 
I before tliesi* tribunals witliont. Me* ]cevions s.aiie* 
tion of tin* go\'ernri)ent. In Ei'am-e ihi.s sy.^-t.-m 
survived many revolutions and lir.s but i et I'li tly 
been niodiliid. It is also found nioie or less 
developed in ni.a.ny otliei* conlinentil stall's. 
In 1‘ingland a spcei.al admiiiist i .il ive law and 
spe.i'ial admiidstralive iribiinals aii* in knowii. 
Every branch of tlie jniblic service, haa its own 
regulations and disei|)line, hnt tlwse alfi'ct only 
its niemljers. I’Aery adniinistrat ive. a.nthoi ity 
stands in the ])Osition of a private jierson em- 
]iowered by law lo discharge, cei tain sfieci.il 
funct.ions. Acts done in tlic c*om*sc of admini¬ 
stration arc on the footing ol .dl otlier acts. 
If a jioUcciiiaii uses exce.ssive violence in taking 
a prisoner to the police station, or if a collector 
of taxes exceeds his lawful jiowers, redicss is 
atlbnled by tlie ordinary com ts of justice apply¬ 
ing tli(i same laws and ohserving the sann* 
])rocedurc as in any other case of assault or of 
extortion. So too the rights and duties of anv 
government departnient or local authority ai'e 
dehirmined like those, of any privat.c individual. 

IV. Iwononiic Aspects of Administraiioii .— 
'rhesc are numerous and complicated. In the 
lirst place adniiiiisti'ation includes the hnsiness 
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'jf raising tlio jm’ilio RKVKNt’K. It thus in¬ 
cludes tlic Avliole uf public fmauco. In thisliglit 
tbeijuestioiis as tot ho safo limits of Taxation, as 
to tlio l»est kinds of taxes, as to the most economi¬ 
cal jjjetJiods of lov^viijg thoiii, as to the least 
liannlu] wavs of raising and tlie least oj)j>ressive 
i/jodos of Ijrpiidating public loans, are all 
aiii/iiiiislialive (picstions, although they are. so 
r.vh'Msiv'c that they cannot be lre;i.t(!d in this 
article. In the second [dace adnunistration 
includes the business of s{)ending the ])nl>lic 
revenue. ’’Idiat business suggests the impiiry 
as to the [>roper functiems of the stale. \\’hat 
should the state, attenipi- to d(j il-.sr*!!'? what 
should it idtoinjit to re.gidate ? what should it 
leave entirely out of view? d'liese quest ions 
raise other than econoniiea.l issues; but they 
raise cconoinicul issues too. Thus exqx'rieme 
shows that in countries wlnu'c capital and 
knowledge aie rare, many of (In^ rcspiisites of 
production sucli as h*.\ii.u’.ws, Canai.s, a<pic- 
duei , Ooi'Ks, drainage, and irrigation works, can 
he [ii'ovided only by administrative elfort. By 
[•roviding these the state (loes not h'sseu indi¬ 
vidual energy or iiari'ow its field of aiTioii. 
<.)ii tin*, contrary, by fa.cilitating production 
thi'se adminisl lativc undertaking's have often 
strengthened the spirit of iinlividual enterprise 
and aeeumiilat i(Ui. A notable illustration of 
the service wliieh may llius be rendered liy an 
ellicieiif administration is seen in the growing 
[uosperity of Ibilisli India. In a lat(‘r stage 
ol eeonomie develo[)ment mon' can la* done by 
pi’iva,te elloi't and less necals to b(! <loi)e bv 
adminisllatu))). lint the growiiig c()m[)lcxity 
of lil('. ami iiiilnstiy, the g.itliciing of multitudes 
into large cities, the eoneent ration of industries 
in bilge faetoj'ies, llie production of tlio neces¬ 
saries ot life, not by domestic labour, but bv 
scientific proees.s<'s on a vast s<'ale, the new 
combinations of labour and of capital, the 
increased attention gi\-eu to lie.ilth. tin* more | 
cxacliiig demand for enjoymeiit, and ((Im ativ>n. | 
the dissolution of (.)ld customs and lii'liels, 
all these changes bring with tiiein dillliadtiivs 
which eomjtel interh-ronct* Inue and intei fereiu'e 
' here and a. \'ast process I'f administrative legu- j 
lation. No general rule can ho laid down 
icspi'etiiig (lui (Uli'cl, of such !’egulalit>n ; llie 
r'tleet can lie known in eaeli ease only by ex})eri- 
vnee. All tuat, I'aii I'c said is that befoia? 
vemihiting any branch ot' industrv the fullest 
iutoiniatioii ]M)>sililt> should bi* jiro'cui'eih and 
that ;ill neu regulation should b«‘ tentative. 

In ti'.c third pla.ee, v, e havi* (o eoiisidm- the 
conomie ellei't ol edieieiiey or ineHieionev ill 
administration irresp<*etive of its ohjeets. The 
industry, th.' integrity, and the intelligence of 
the adiiiiniuration are great economic fm-cos. 
Conqiarc the administ ral ive staff in Turkey 
with the administrative stall* in Prussia and 
consider their intluenee on the economic con- 
iitiou of their respective countries. If the 


administrator is an official, his efficiency will 
depend greatly upon the spirit, education, and 
traditions of tiie service of wliieh he is a mem¬ 
ber ; if he is a private citizen, his efficiency will 
depend greatly upon the spirit, education, and 
traditions of the class from which he comes. 
In the fourth jdace the magnitude of the ad¬ 
ministrative stair is a circumstance of economic 
ini[)ortanco. An overgi’owii civil service means a 
great number of idlers and a waste of productive 
power, esjieeially power of mind. It also means 
a heavier taxation of the [iroductive cias.-es (see 
Bureaucracy; Civil List ; Government). 

[For a general view of tlie modern state and its 
organs, see Bluntschli, Theory of the State ; for 
the history of tlie KugUsli administrative system 
consult Stubbs’s and Gneist’s Constitutional His 
lories of Krigland ; for its present state consult 
the volumes on Central Governnieyit, Local Govern- 
meat, The National Inroine and Iv.rpenditnre, The 
State in Ilelation to Labour^ and The State in liela- 
tion to Trade in the English Citizen Seri'.s, and 
tile statuti's and other autlinritics tn wliicli they 
lehr.] F. c. M. 

ADMINISTRATION, Letti:j:s of. When 
a person <lies intestate his real estate jiasses 
immediately to his heii-, i.c. to tlie person 
• lesignated by law a.s entitled to its enjoyment. 

I llis })ersonal estate, however, has to be ad¬ 
ministered for the benelit of (1) his creditors 
(d) of the next of kin entitled to enjoy the 
sur^.'lus after 2)aynient of his debts. The ad¬ 
ministrator is a [)erson who takes out letters of 
administ lation, i.c, [irocnres himself to be 
nominated by the Pioliate Division of the 
High (Jourt to the administration of the estate. 
Letters of administ.iation are granted usually 
to some <d* the next of kin ; failing them, to a 
cieditor. and, if tliere be no creditor, to any 
[ica-son wliom tlie Court thinks suitable. Once 
apjiointed, the administrator very closely re- 
seiidilcs an executor ap[iointed b}*- will. Like 
the executor tlie administrator, as such, has no 
brnci'jcial interest in the estate, and no liability 
lor anytliing bryond the assets which be reeeiv*'S. 
He is bound to realise the jicrsonal estate of the 
intestatv' to pay the fnneral expenses and ilebts, 
and to dislribnti* the. balance, if any, among 
the [lersons .'iiiiild under the Stainle..s of Dis- 
TniMUTio.N (‘jg , 1 ^ og Oar. II. c. 10, and acts 
exiilainiug or amending). He may himself 
hajqien to be one of these persons. 

It may happen that although the decea.scd 
has made a will he has named no Executor, or 
lliat tile cxecUior named refusi .s to act, or be¬ 
comes iiieapable, or dies before tlie testates. 

In any of tb.ese cases an administrator must be 
apjioinled, and his administration is said to be 
“cum testamento annexo,” since it is his duty 
to give ellect to the [irovisions of the will. 
Should the sole executor or the administrator 
be an infant, bis guardian will obtain letters of 
administration “durante minori aetate,” thar 
is, until tlie infant attains his majority. 
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SliouM the administrator die before he lias 
fully administered the estate, a new adminis¬ 
trator must be appointed. For the oMIie of 
a<imiiiistrator does nol j)ass like tlie olliee of 
executor to the [)crsonal re[)res«‘nf:itives of the 
person who lield it. The new administrator 
has administration ‘‘do bonis non adminis¬ 
tratis ” (often termed “ de bonis non'’) i.e. of 
goods not administerefl by his predeecssor. 

Wliat wovdd be tlie best law of intestate 
succession is a question which lias been much 
discussed, and involves eoin[)licated eeonomic.il 
considerations. But, whaF^ver the nature of 
that law, the otlicc of administrator of the 
estate of the inlc.staLc appe.-u’s cqiiall}' nceessai-y. 

[See Williams’s rcrsonal Pn>pt'rt}/.\ r. o. w. 

ADMINISTRATOR. Tin' pc'isonal rcjUT- 
sentative of a deceased intestate or of a testator 
whoso will does not ap])oint any executors, or j 
whose executors are unal)le or unwilling to act. i 
"^I'lie nearest rehitivc who is willing to act is 
appointed administrator, and in (h fault of ' 
relatives administration may be granted to a ' 
creditor. The instrument certifying tin* grant i 
is called ‘Mi'tters of administration,” ddn* 
personal estate of tlic intestate or testator 
(and since 18S‘2 such ical estfUc, as was held by 
him in a fiduciary capacity) becomes vested in 
die administrator, who has to pay all debts 
chaig(‘able to the estate, and to distribute the 
lesidin? according to law, viz. in case of inteslacy 
in accordance with the Statutes of Distribution 
and the modifying enactments (22 k 23 Car. 
II. c. 10 ; 1 Jac. II. c. 17), and, where there 
is a valid will in accordance with tlie directions 
contaiiK'd in the same. In the latter ease, the 
grant is made ‘Svilli the will annexed ” (rj/m 
fcdavinthi annex'o). K. s. 

ADULTERATION. The alteration of an 
aitielc into .something inferior, but not readily 
distingnishahle in ajipearanee, by the addition of 
cheaper materials. Legislation has endeavoured 
to provide, in many instanee.s, liiit not always 
siiec('sstully, that the articles thus deteriorated 
should be marked out so distinctly that the 
unwary may be always aiile to c.sca.))c the piit- 
lall. Against this endeavour the maxims of 
Caveat Emptok and, with less ground, of 
Laissez Fair?:, are sometimes invoked. Occa¬ 
sionally even the sj)irit of class o]q)Osition (as 
when legislation against adulteration is {)roinoted 
by producers whose interests are individually 
atfected) is called up to hinder (lie prevention 
of the sale of something wliicli, tliougli con¬ 
fessedly not what it jirol'esses to be, is elaiunMl 
to bo a cheaper and as useful an ai tiele as that 
lor which it is substituted, ]Tofe.s.sor Marshall 
observed {Inaugural Address, Co-operative Con¬ 
fess, Ipswich, 1889), in speakingofarlultcration, 
d hat term is often used so as to inclihle open 
^ind iiTidisgiiised changes in the' character of 
goods to suit the wants and the tastes of con¬ 
sumers. But you seem to me to liave a clear 


duty: it is to ex{)laiu to consumei> what 
things are cheap and what things only a]>pear 
to be chea]) ; to give them for their moiicv 
as high class goods as you can afford, and a.s 
n'lnch trutliliil infonnat ion about tin m as you 
possess. ” 

AD VAl DRKM LDl’V. A duty levied on 
a comiiKxi'Jy in j.ro]>oi tioa 1o the \ ilee, in 
contrast to a s[)eeilic charm’ ‘ n the o . oitity. 
At first sight tlu' form of ravahoii apji' a-, rhe 
mon! equitable m;''. In leaaiir/-. fi '..-.r, 
cni.''’t(uns duties d 'nrri), li.o.c Fe n 1- nno nt 
work out wifii ' rea/. iie-j'ialim-, e: • ai-'' t" ho 
ijicoavcniehi !.» iev\ .‘hr vario',.- - .-..o,-, aieioig 
wiiieh a’-t; Lie. foil* ■ vi n;., ; (1)1'.. liilf nf 

ascertaining e.n iei'tly th.e valn.o. of the a 'oifs 
ehai-ged wit h l iic dut'-. (j »the op( iimg r,. fiand ; 
(3) tlie delay and hi.no.inees cars<-h to in.i'mloi's 
and otliers. In Eli;v.,iy it migi.1 i- -i-.Miscd 
that (fd, raf. •/'' //( t axes on all eon niouitier- ^\■ollid 
not alfo<a, tin ir tclalive \'alu(_s. mil it h.a.' hoen 
maintained tli.i.!, owing to tiie dillcrent ]ii'o[)or- 
tions in whicli fixml and ei ten la ling ca])itaf^ enter 
into tlit'o-<'ost of product ion, tliis woui.l lot he 
■SO. Thus ,!. S. Mill remarks (A/aica/-/. s' <>/' l\>l. 
Eeon, hk. v. cli. iv. 1) that in oaso nf .m ad 
valorem- duty on ell commodities exm iiy in 
])ro|)ortion to their value tin're would l»e a 
disturhaiiee. of values owing to . . . “the 
dill'erenl durability of the (capital enqiloyed in 
different ueeupations.” An ro/o/rc/ duty 
wa.s levieil at an eai'ly date in this count ly. 
Tlnu’c existed /''m/K Ldw.ird ]. an <id eahtrmn 
duty of 3d. upon every lihrate or twenty solidi 
of lead and tin {(^ns/oms Il>',-'/lue o/' Eiofiond, 
lliibeit Hall, vol. i. p. tjtJ). th(' jirt'sent 

date od valor'‘m. duties, a.s .such, arc practically 
unknown to the British liMial system : the 
wine, duties levied diilhiently on dillereiit classes 
of wine a[>j»roaeh tliein (^er Taxation ). 

CuURNor ani\es by niallu'matica] ii-asoning 
at the eoneln.sion that the ephet of an ad 
Tolorr.m, la.v of .so nnieli ]>ei‘ eeiit will bo the 
increiLsc of tJie expenses (jf pi'<aiiio(ion (includ¬ 
ing transmission into tlie consninor .s haiid>) by 
a larger i«ereentagc. Let n ho fnat fraetioii of 
the value which eoiislitntes the. tax. ’riien the 
elfect is as if the (cxjx.'ii.ses of ju’odiiction had 
been incrca.scd in the ratio 1 W'heuce 

it follows that, other things being ecpial, a tax 
will be h{*.avicr as the ('xpens(^ of piodiictinu is 
greater, that is “as in the jiriee of the com¬ 
modity a .'<mallcr part lepicsents the jU'olil ” of 
the .s(dler. d’he fheorcni i.s •true both in a 
regime of monopoly and of conipet it ion. 

[S('C .1 allies .Mill, Idnnents of Pol. Peon.--IS. S. 
]\1 ill, /V/l/ei/7ev o/’ Pul. Eron. —J. L. ADCiillocli, 
Principle..^ of P>>L Kr,on., Ta.r.otio'n. and, the Fund¬ 
ing System, p. ii. ch. iii. —S. Ilnxtoa, Finance 

a)id Polities, an Historiral Sludy, 1786-1887)._ 

Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, TraiU de la Science des 
rinaneexi, vol, i. ed. 187/, p. 666.— Dictionnaire 
des Finances, 1889, vol. i., “Droits ad valorem/ 
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/lecherches sut jlfafhe/nnfAqi/es dc 

iii Theorie Ilichesscs, arts. 4L <'iii<l 53. The 
passages referred to contain some other abstract 
theorems relating to an ad valorem tax.] 

ADVANCES. In the writings of the Fi cntdi 
Physiocrats “advances” are an outlay of wealth 
with a view to some future return, as opjaused 
to an outlay for immediate consumption. Tin's 
notion was wide enough to include tlic advances 
of food made by a parent to his infant cliild 
(DaiRE, riiysiocTdtiS^ ed. IS 16, p. 391), and 
might include the meins of prc]»aiing a fca.st 
or making a toy. Ihit more commonly the 
wonl was used almost as \va now use “ca])ital.” 
“ The. weaj)ons mad(^ by the lirsb hunter were 
a great augmentation of liis capital o?' his 
advjuices” (Daire, ih.) d'lie pliysiocrats <iis- 
tiiiguished tliret' sol ts of advaiiees ill agricul¬ 
ture :—(1) The ground expenses or araurrs 
which are laid out onec for all, raj. 
on (dearing, draining, et(\ ; (li) d'he original 
advances or araiu''': /a-iiiiIf-i needing creo- 
siti/ial repair or renewal, e.j. on jdoughs, eai ts, 
oxen, and manure ; (;i) tlm annual I'xpenses, 
or drpejh^rs annuilhs, whidi need regular and 
continual renew, d, w.iges of lahourers and 
foot! of eattle (Daire, fft., ]>. STI). Turuot 
ajtplies similar di-t inetioiis eviui to maiiufac- 
tui’O [J'oj'ai. r.t /Os7/d/. oV.w Jl 'n'h. § 5‘J N' y.) 
The distinction drawn >>y .Adam S.MITH Ixd.ween 
lix(sl and eiiculating ( ipital rests not on this 
•lilVereiico of (liu'ahilily hut on the ictention or 
non-retention of the capital iu the hands of 
the investor, JtK'ARlio adopts the criterion of ! 
durability while jweserviiig llu' twofoM instead ; 
of the I'hysioeratic threefold di\isioii. l.ater ! 
economists ha.v(3 followed Riiairdo, tliough most i 
of them atlmit with him that such a <listin<’- | 
tion. being one of mere degree, cannot be , 
closely pressed. 'I'lie “advances necessary to \ 
ju’oduce a commodity " are sometimes diaan IImmI | 
as synonymous with the ca|>ilal necessary to • 
produce it (r.j. MAi/riufs, /\d, Abo//., Tst ed.. , 
]). 293); and sometimes we Imar of the “ad i 
vance of capital ” (Senior, /VV. AVou., p. 19T) ; 
hut it i.s s[)ci'ially in relation to wages and (!e ; 
wages fund tiiat t.ho word “advances” ha- | 
been most frecpiently employed (see. CAriTAi, ; j 
W. N. tSlilN’rOR ; W'aoJ'S Funo). The. tinaneial ^ 
sense of the wonl (e.g. advaneea to government j 
by tlie bank) calls for no special consideration 
here. j. i?. 

ADVENTURERS, Mekcham\s. Ihiglish 
companies for thecondnetandex t (m.sionof foreign 
coininereo have been of two dill'eront kinds—(1) 
Regulated, and (2) Joint - stock com]taiues. 

“ When they do not trade u[)ou a joint stock,” 
says Adam Smuii (bk. v. cli. i.), “but are 
obliged to admit any person, projierly ([ualificd, 
upon paying a certain fine and agreeing to 
submit to the regulations of the company, each j 
member ti'ading upon his own stock and at his 
own risk, they are called regulated companies, i 


When they trade upon a joint stock, each 
member sharing in the common pirofit and^oss 
in proportion to his share in the stock, they 
are called joint-stock companies.” The oldest 
and most celebrated of the former clas.s was the 
company of Merchants Adventurers. To under¬ 
stand its history, we must advert to the system 
of the Staple, established iemp, Henry III. 
Certain places on the continent were fixed by 
royal antbority as the sole marts for English 
wares, where goods were to be “collected, tried, 
and asses.scd.” During the 13th and 14th 
centuries the five great exports of England were 
wool, woolfells, leather, tin, and lead, the first 
by lar the most important. Rniges in Flanders 
was most commonly the seat of the Staple, but 
the English kings frequently transferred it to 
otlie.r contincnRil towns, as, for example, to 
Bergen, Dort, and Calais, usually for political 
I'atlier than comTiiereial reasons. Wlien the 
English cloth inannfacture b^gan to assuino 
importance, the company of Mereliants Adven¬ 
turers came into existi'iice, and from the first 
it was mo.st closely, though not exclusively, 
a.ssociated with the export of clordn Wheeler, 
secretary of the coTny>any, says of it {Treatise of 
CovDacrcey 1601): “It cousisteth of a great 
number of Miaililiy and well experimented 
niercliants, dwidling in diverse great cities, 
maritime towns, and other parts of the realm, 
to wit, London, Yoi k, Norwich, Exeter, Jjiswieh 
Ni'wca.stle, iriill, et.c. These men, of old time, 
link(‘d and bound thcm.selvcs together in 
company for the exercise, of merchandise and 
scafare, trading in clotli, kersii*, and all other, 

• IS well English as toreign, commodities vend¬ 
ible, abroad. ’ 'fhe origin ot’ tlie (•onqiany i.s 
obscure, a lid the date of its incorporation eannot 
be determim'd with certainty. But privileges 
w(‘!c granted to it in the l ltli century by the 
Count of Flanders for trading in his doTiiinions, 
and Edward 111. fixed Bruges as the place to 
wdiich its commodities should bo canded. In 
1 407 Henry IV. gave its mcml>ers the right of 
appitinting their own governor. About the 
middle of the 15th emitury they came into 
eontliet with the Merchants of the Staple. The 
latter alleged that the Merchants Adventurers 
ha<l no right to exact the regular contribution to 
their soeiety from all persons exporting cloth to 
the Iawv ('uuntries. The quarrel came to a head 
iernp. Henry VIL, wdio favoured the claims of 
the ^Icrehaiits Adventurers, because they had 
given him valuable lielp during bis diplomatic 
difierenees willi Margaret of Burgundy arising 
out of the assistance slie gave to Perkin War- 
beck. They bad prevented distress and dis¬ 
content among tlie artisans by “ taking up the 
commodities of the kiiigdom, though they lay 
dead upon their liands for want of vent” (Bacon, 
Hist, of llrnnj VII.) The amount which the 
company could exact for memlxu sliip was limited 
by act of parliament, but its right to control 
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tlie cloth-trade to the Netlierlauds was rccog- 
jiised. It received, in 1501, a charter author¬ 
ising its irteinbers to elect a president and 
twenty-four assessors, to make their own decrees 
for the management of the trade, and to })unish 
transgressors. The Star Chamber, in 1505, de¬ 
cided that the merchants of either of the con¬ 
tending companies who wished to share in the 
trade of the other must pay the oidinary contri¬ 
bution. From this time the extension of English 
commerce was principally the work of the IMer- 
fh.'ints Adventurers. Henry VII. had obtaimvl 
from the government of the Netherlands in 1496 
a tivafy known as the iNTEitcrnsrs Ma<;nus, 
wliicli secured mutual freedom of ti ade ; the iner- 
ehanrs of both countries were allowed })ro}*cr 
houses for resi.hmeo and for tlio storing of their 
me. lian lise. The English traders were also 
p(*iniitted (1409) to sell their wooli<'U cloths in j 
other towns of the Netherlands bedsides Bruges | 
and Antwerp. The further right to sell h}- retail j 
was afterwards obtained by ])ressure exereis.Mi 
on the Archduke Philip, when «Iriven by a storm 
on the coast ol' England in lo06 ; but this con¬ 
cession was strongly protested against by the 
Flemings, wdio called the agiaa-ment the Intek- 
(Uiusus Maij's, and it was before long revoked. 
Aiitweip luul drawn away from Bruges the 
greater part of the English lrad(^ by olfcring 
special advantages, and though the. return of 
cho .Meirhaiits Adventurers to Bruges Inui Ix'on 
agitati.-d from time to tiiiu', it now soon ceased 
to be tliought of, and Antwerp bceanie the 
great iiiarka-t i'or English cloth. About tlie 
same time (151 (>), the King of Portugal remova^d 
♦ o Aiitwei'}) the staple for oi-ieiital wares, and 
Uie Portuguese increliants tlieneelbrth piireliased 
there the English i lotli which they sold in the 
ea.'^tern eouiitries and in Bia/il. 

The second great struggle of tlie iMerchants 
Adventurers was with the Hanseatic traders in 
England, In the 14t]i eentiiry tin; Hanseatic 
Lkaote had been a great power, but 

towaids the eiul of the 15th it began todeeline. 

It had (:.stablislie(l itself (jemp. Henry 111.) 
strongly in England. Its meiadiaiits assistetl 
the English kings tinancially and were there- 
lore lavoured. Having first settled in some 
of ilie towns on the cast coast, they finally 
concentrated themselves in the Steelyaud at 
Eondon, where they had an establishment 
imposing by its magnitude and strong dclenccs. 

A rigorous (liscipline was maintained amongst tbc 
EASTEHiJNCis, as they \verc called, the jcalon^ 
hostility of the city population requiring them 
to be perpetually on their guard. The Merchants 
Adyciitnrers, when they had successfully as.serte(l 
their claims against their English rivals, were 
eager to get into their hands the wliole export 
ti'adc, at least that in woollen cloth. They 
" ere jealous of the comparative immunity from 
customs enjoyed by the cloths exported through 
tie Uanse traders. The treaty of Utrecht, 
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1474, had provided that EnglisliTm-n .should 
possess the same privileges in HanseaPo towns 
abroad as the Gei itians did in Eiiglaod. But 
the English mcrcliants complained tiiat this 
reciprocity was imt accorded to them. Elicits 
were made in c»ujs (luene)' Henry VII. to 
obtain siici' com[)acfs 'uitli la nmark, and such 
a footiiig in Eivouia, as wonk' fo sonv extent 
make Jingjj;,!! i., ‘ ■]., indiipemb nt of the Uanse. 
ihit political a. ,i"es led ilic king to recxdfj 
from tlie altituP 's token iq;, and to con- 
lini! ;<» tin; Ha.n eat •• li ulers i he i rivileges they 
t ujoyo<l in l.e'idon. Henry VllK .ilsn, unwill¬ 
ing to provoke the efiimty of llo' Leog::'A con- 
(iinied (o proiM t the r of ilie “ i'.Ieielj.oiits 
of the Steel yin i." 

Meantime ihe yi./ 'hants Advi nturers had 
been ])nsliing with LTeot energy their ti-ade 
with tlie L''w Countries. W'oNiy, dissotislied 
with the ti-fitineiit ol Englisii traders in the 
Netlierlauds, .sought to remove the staple for 
cloth to (.'alais, and 'riiomas Cromwell 'v islied 
to establish it in England. But boll', these 
jirojects failed. The latter proposal was revived 
in the reign of Eli/,ab(;tk, and was strongly 
advocated by Cecil ; but tlie Mcrcliants Adven¬ 
turers prefeiTod to continue trading to Autweiq), 
probably because the new arrangement would 
liavi; iK'eessital! (1 tJie granting to form'giieis in 
England an ecpiality with the native, traders. 
'I'lie, Duke of Alva, wlien sent to the Netherlands 
by Philip II., sei/i'd tin; jiroperty of flic English 
mereliants at Anl werp, and they in coiisiMjueiicc 
withdri'w in 1578 to Ilanibiirg, where st»eeial 
iiidueeuumts wire olfered them. Aiitwer|.>, 
as a commeriual centre, was ruiinal by the 
civil war; many of the Netlu-rland mcrcliants 
akso removed to England, and a great number 
of artisans did the same, thus introdueiiig 
branches of tin; cloth mannfacturo which bad 
not jue.viously been jiraetisiTl there. Alii'a,dy 
in 1552 the English mereliants had obtained 
from tin; Ih'ivy Council a decree abolishing tin; 
juivilege.s of the Steelyard, and reducing the 
llaiise trailers in Joigland to the position of 
other foreigners. Their [uNihges were, how¬ 
ever, partially restored iiinh'r i^.lary, and in the 
early part of J'di/aljeth’s reign ; but, failing to 
recover their old position, they ju'ocun.d the 
exjudsion iiom Jl iinbnrg of tin' English niei'- 
cliants who bad lu'cn invited t.liitlier. After 
valions measiavs of retaliation on Ixkli sides, 
the English were, in 1.597, e.vpelled from all tin* 
dominions of the Empire. Eli/abctli foi tliwith 
direet.e.il tlie civic aiithoiities of Loudon to close 
the Sleelya.i d, and ordered the German merchants 
to leave England, thus bringing to an end the. 
history of the Hanseatic league in this country. 

After this period, wo iind the “foreign 
residence or comptoir ” of the Merchants Adven¬ 
turers fixed successively at Groningen, Delft, 
and Dort. In 1649 they are invited to return 
to Bruges, but decline to do so. They are then 
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finally established at llainlmrg, and coiiie to 
be commonly knowm as tin; llainimrg Comjiaiiy. 

The gencial model ot tlic i\l(H‘chants Adven¬ 
turers’ Association was followed in the regu¬ 
lated companies wliich are the great feature of 
English commerce from the middle of the 16th 
century. To encoiinige Mjc ti’ade witli Russia 
opened by Chancellor, l^l-iry incoi})orated 

(he AlirsenvY Company, and Englisli factors 
seLLled at Novgorod ; tin? charter of the eoni- 
jiany gave it tlie exclusive riglit of trading to 
Itnssia. The, 1T\stlaxii or liidlit- Coinjany was 
ineoi porated loTt), the Tuukky Com]»any 1581, 
the Alainit'inia Company 1585, and tlic Guinea 
Company 1588. (»Si‘c Comj'ANIKs, SrAiu.K.) 

iMercantile eompaniies, with s[)ecial ]>o\\(‘r.s 
entrusted to them hy the goviirmiieiit for tln^ 
pruteetion of trade, may, Adam Smitli remarks, 
“have hoc/i usoliil for tlie first introduction of 
some hianches of c.oniinerce, hy niahing at tlu-ir 
own exj)'Ui.s(.i an experiment which the state 
might not tliink it prudent to make.” And 
the trade of Kngland was ccidainly in its eaidy 
stages greatly furtlieicd hy the action of the 
iMci'chants Adventurers. I'lie aliuse to which 
such corporations areliahhi is tlie restriction of 
the great<‘.r part of the trade- to tlie ilireetors 
of the company and their particular friends, 
and the eurorccnient of hunlensome regulations 
with a view to that end. Tlie jMeicliants 
Ad viMit urers were not always free from this evil; 
hut hy till! iiiterfcreiice of [larliauiimt, as we 
have seen, tlie terms of admission were reduced, 
and, AM)i:iis()N tells us, from the middle of 
•|lie iTih eeiituiy uo complaint, was made 
against them. Smith adiiiils tliat tin* Krssi.\ 
and Mast land Companies wen! not, in Ids time, 
ippressive. 'J'hi! Turkey trade, lie says, not- 
'.vitlistaudiug leeent legislation to open tlic 
eorrcspoiiding eoiipiaiiy fully, w;ls still con¬ 
sidered hv ti'.iiiy people as very far fiom l.eing 
altogether llee. lie does not helieve tile 
Ar’Kiia-VN CuMi'A.w, ihoiigh accused of ‘‘le- 
straining the trade, am si lolisliing .^oine sort 
of improper moiio[)oly, really opm to lliat 
c-liarge. Hut he i ( ii.sui'i’s it on liie ground 
'hat it did not fullil its duly of prop<'rly iiiaiii- 
tainiugf folds ami gaiTi.son.s. Ami, wliero .sueli 
maiiileiiaiiee is iiecessaiv fi’o i the trade being 
with h.ii barous or semi eivilised eomuiuuit ies, 

•le holils that regulaled eonipanns are less 
dkely to attend ti) it than jonit-st.iek eoiu- 
]ianies, first, heeause tlie dii-eetors of 1 he former 
haV(‘ no iuler'-st in the pi-ospeiiiy of tlie 
geiiei-.al tradi! of (lieir eoin[)any, and may even 
be gainers by its limit.itioii ; and, secondly, 
beeau.se they have im adeipiate fund at their 
vUsposal, the eoinpany jiosses.siiig no eoiniuon 
stock, and being dependent for their outlay on 
the casual revenue from adiiii.ssioii lines and 
corporation dues, AVhile Smith apjiears scarcely 
to allow the regulated companies due credit lor 
the part wdiieh most competent authorities 


assign them in the extension of English com- 
merce, it is, doubtless, true that, when he 
wTole, the services which such corjiorations were 
titled to render were substantially exhausted, 
and, as he says, tlie liigliest eulogy that could 
be bestowed on tliem was tliat of being merely 
useless. 

[J. Wlieeler, TreMise of Commerce, 1601.—A. 
Andei-.son, Ifisloricdl and Chroiiolugical Deduc¬ 
tion of the Origin of Commerce, 1764.—G. Mchanz, 
Engiische llandelspolitUc gegen Ende de^ Mittd- 
alters. 1881.—W. Cunniiighain, Growth of English 
/ndustri/ and Commerce, 1890.—In the jiresent 
articlt! we are iniicli indebted io E'oreign Commerce 
of Englnnd, under the Tudors (Stauhojie Essay 
for 1888, by John Bruce Williamson), an excellent 
abstract of .Selianz, witli iiiforinatiou from other 
sources.] J. K. I. 

ADVICE. Primarily, an ord(!r given by 
one person to anotiier to perform .some act of 
business, such as the payment of a bill of 
exchange, for him—used also in the sense of 
giving inrorniation on business matters more 
gimei'allv. 

AFRICAN COMPANTFS, Eajilv. The cir¬ 
cumstances of trade w'ith Africa, or rather with 
Afric'-a excluding (he Alcditerraueaii coast, w^ero 
ol‘sucdi a nature as to favour jturtieularly the 
torniat ion and maintenance of privileged trading 
companies. The trade was sullieieiitly daiiger- 
ou.s to .'suggest (he need of special jirivilcgcs, 
and m»t sutiieieritly [irolitahio to permit of being 
carried on without them. England, however, 
was not tlie lirst cuuiilry to enter into trading 
relations with tlie west coast of Africa. Por¬ 
tugal lield that [losiiioti, and practically en¬ 
joyed .a monopoly till 1.086. In that year we 
I'.ear of English adventurei-s and of their success, 
ih iiin on the Cninea coast was the attraction of 
the traders, 'riio venture, was ju'oliahly re)»cated 
mere, than once ; witliout leading immediately 
tu the formation of a company, d'hat i-esult, 
bowiwer, soon en.suod, and the lir.st charter was 
granted, (he precursor of many oilier,s. 

(1) 1,088 ; Flizabetli granted to eertaiii mer- 
eh,lilts ol I)e\unshire, Exeti^r, and IjOndon a 
eh.iiler giving exi:lusive trading privilege.s for 
ti‘U ye.irs to the livens of Senegal, Gambia, and 
t he neighlioiiringdislriet. Tliis coiii[iany, called 
Thr fi'ui/iro Co/ighinii, was in reality the fore¬ 
runner ol tile Alrieaii eojupaiiies, among which 
it may itself be iiumlieri.il. ’I'liey weie all 
eoMijMiiies Ibnned to tradi! with the west eoast. 
ITider the auspiees of this eompaiiv several 
Voyages were made, (lie ehied' goods hrouglit 
h.a.'k being peiijier, ivory, j'alni oil, cotton cloth. 
Jt.seem.s to liave been very nnsueee.ssful, owdng 
in j'.ii't to till* aelion ot “ inlerlo[)ers ” or inde¬ 
pendent tr.idcrs. 

(:!) 1618; a new exclusive charter to Sir 
Robert Rich and other Londoners. It t':>o was 
uiLsiiceesslul, lirst through the action of ]»rivatb 
traders and secondly owing to the very small 
prolit gained by those engaged in this trada 
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before the dcvolui'Dicnt of llie slave trade 
betueen the west coast and the English j^lanta- 
tioiis ill Ameiica. 

(3) 1631 ; a new company was formed, the 
diarter grc-intc'd to Sir Richard Young, Sir 
Kenelni Dighy, and others for tliirfy "iie years, 
the limits assigned extending from Cape Blanco 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Similai- causes to 
tliosc befoi'c enumerated appear to have led to 
its dissolution. 

(4) 1662 ; a fourth company formed this time 
with the definite object of conveying 3000 slaves 
a year to the American settleincnts. It^ 
devoloj'mout was interfered with by wars with 
the Dutch, and it gave w'ay to — 

(.^») I6r2 ; the /I’o/yu/ Afriaiti Cxinpnaif^ whidi 
,’eailv bi.ugiit out the rights of the proprietois 
of I ho !•' ii-going. These, like otiioc trading 
comjianies of the time, ^ve^e based on grantee ni 
exclusive privileges to certain ]>ers()ns made by 
royal charter. As such they were doomed by j 
,he act passed after tlic Revolution of 168.':^, 
whi'fehy all exeliisivo privileges except lliosc* 
authorised or gi’aiucd by pai’llament were uil.h- 
drawn. The Al'iican trade was thus thrown 
0 ])eii though it must he rcmemiiercd that the 
company was not destroyed. Its exelusive 
lights ^vere taken away ; hut (1698) some part 
of these rigids were restored hy statute (9 k iO 
Y'ilL 111.) in regard of the setl leincnts and forts 
wiiich had to be &u[)[»ortcd. Traders other than 
those belonging to the comj)any were burdened 
with dilierential duties. Eroriithis time onwards 
.lisj»utes coiitiiiually arose as to the expediejiey of 
rcsU'ietiou. But desiiite the attention devoted 
to the trade, it eoiitinned to he most unprofit- 
able. At one time its slcn.-k drop[)ed to 44, 
•iid thougli it rose above this low figure it 
seems never to have approached i>ar except at 
the time of the SoU’i’H SltA Bt’iutT.E. In coiise- 
'piMjct; of the low credit it stood in, and of the 
iiuoeased liabilities incurre(l by tlic eomj>J3,ny, it 
ri'solved to transfer its ])ropcrty to a new 
coni]>any comjioscd ol’ the pn^prictors of the old 
eijjii].;iiiy and ids creditors, and— 

f6) 1750; a new African company was estab¬ 
lished. It w’as of course without exclusive 
rights. In 1752 the property of the former 
eomj»any w^as finally ti-anstcri'ed to its hands. 

I Aiiilersoii, Jlislonj uj' (h>nunercj\ —Mac])hersoii, 
i lutals of Comuierct. —Rymei, b'ondera. — Lans- 
aa\ii .^!SS. in Brit. Mus.] E. c. K. G. 

(7) 1791 ; the tfi’rra. LcAm/i Compnvii may be 
'■kissed w'itR the early Afi ie-an compaiiii's in the 
'Cnse tliat tlie acts of jiarliamcnt eshiblishing 
and determining it both precede the act de¬ 
termining the old AlVican companies. 

The Sierra Leone Company originated in the 
plnlantln opic schemes of certain gentlemen who 
vl78/) formed themselves into a coiiiniittec and 
raised a fund for assisting destitute blacks, 
uio^t of whom had been the victims of the 
dave trade, to settle in Sierra Lvone. The 


project very ipiickly took the Ioi im ol o gi far 
com})any, and in 1791 an act was p.i.'-sed 
iiicorjioi-ating the Sii ;ra Leone Ccmi . In 
1800 letters p.dmit wia’c issuod dcunite''y 
granting the } .‘iiiji-ii];i nf Sn rra Ticone. so far 
as was in ;.;c |o\\ i of ; m. cro^\'n, to the 
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AFRICAN ('OMBANiES, Rrm.s r. li would 
aippiar f; oin a lawiew of hisl 'ii'.il facts that 
in p'ciiuds wiieii a niiinber of dilicrtml civilised 
nations liive been actively compel ing for the 
possession or settlement of an unallotted region, 
tlie favouritj metliud of oeenpation lias lieen the 
(jnasi-national eoni])any. Tlie recent allotment of 
a great portion of the Al'riean eoniinent amongst 
chartered com]>anies is on a paj' witli the early 
settleiiieii torNo'di America and ihe West Indies. 

Fiiftiiig aside tlie Congo Free State, wdiieli 
in some- res]>ect.s is analogous to a eharterod 
company, we lia.vi^ in ordm- of time tlie Hoyal 
Xi'jrr Cum pirn)/ (chartered as tin* Xuiio7ial 
Afrk<xn Oomp>(//y in 1886) (huninating the 
ha,sin of the river Niger on the west, the //a- 
pcriitl British. Bi/st African Company (1888) 
on the Somali coa.st to the east, and the British 
South. African Compa/oi (1889) b(*tween the 
Za.nil»esi ami the Ih ilisli ('olonies to the south. 
Ail these arc Ihitisb eoni[):uiies, and all hold 
a royal charter. A Cerinaii Soutli-W'est African 
Com[)any has been at wmrk for some years 
with iiidiii'ereMt success, and dees not seem to 
enjoy any privileged position. 4die (Irrnian 
Earf. African Vompany, wlii(;li is (‘harri'ieil, was 
formed in 1888 by a coalilion of Lie private 
Commandite Company and Karl Peters and 
Co., to cumjieb* with the British company in 
the Somali and Zanzibai' districts. 

An amalgamation of powerful hou.M*s in 
AVest Alfiea is at this time moving to oldain 
a charter as the Cit Birers Co/npa/iy. d'ho 
ylfrican Lakes Company is nneijaricred and is 
likely to become merged with the B/'itish So>itk 
ylfrican Co7njja7iy. The Comp Company is an 
ordinary one, with its s(“a,t of opci-ations in the 
Congo Free State. Tlic “ 117/1!cd African 
C/r/tvpany" of 1879 was the parent of the 

National Africa7i Co/npanyf now' tlie Boyal 
Nipr Company; it successfully competed with 
and eventually absorbed two French comiianie^i 
which received considerable support from llnir 
government 
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The new Britisli companies ditler from the last 
of the old ones — the Sierra Leone Company 
(see African Companies, early) —in being 
avowedly commercial. As explained in the 
article on Coi.onies, Uocenuncnt by UoiJipanirs 
(q.v .)—tliey are similar in conception and 
aim to the old Royal African and (ruinea 
Companies. (.loverninents, liowcver .strong, 
have nsii.illy .slu'unk from tlie ic.sponsihility of 
administciiiig a large iinlviiown tract of terri¬ 
tory, but liave been willing to eiicoiirago the 
hazanhs aud adopt the suect sses of a comj)any. 
In tlio lirst blush of African devc'lopment 
Bochuanaland was a,nnoxcd as a protectorate 
under the immediate care of the Britisli crown, 
but this policy was too sevci-cly criticised by 
the timid to encoiir.ige its r<‘ptdition in dealing 
with African territories. ^\'hen tlio movement 
went on and in various parts of Africa a number 
of oi'din.'iry (iommereial compsnios had secured 
valiinhh^ coiKM'ssions or cstalilished tlie nucleua 
of a tr.'idc, tlic.ir jircscnt security and the future 
establishimuit of ;i. (’olonial depimdeney was 
assured by their c-onsolidation into large asso¬ 
ciations und<*r boai'ds of directors of recognised 
substance, witli wide powms over considerable 
extents of territory, and enjoying the [irestige 
of a royal cliMi h'i'. 

The ch.'M'tcrs of the existing compaaiii^s are 
all vciy simil ir. 'I'hat of the Sonf/i. Africmi 
Company h;is ;i, special colom ing, in that two or 
three of its pr(»visions {j.Hauses 10, 17, 18) 
appear to contom]tl.ite the futun; transfer of its 
powers to a Clown colony ; for instance it 
may molvc “ ordinances ” subj(‘ct to confirmation 
by the seciclni'y of .st.ite. All through the 
cli;irt(’rs iinidiMii cnutioii an.l modcum pliilaii- 
throfy are conspicuous. Tlie <‘<>ntrol of the 
ci'own thi'oiigh oiu' of the S(’ci'<'taries of state 
is seenn'd at every jiuint, especially as regards 
any foreign relations. In the ease of the jUajal 
Niycr and Imperial Hrifish Irtsf ^Ifrican Com¬ 
panies this eonirol is ('xereised thi’oiigh the 
tbi'cigm ollici' ; in tin' ease of the /Iritish S(ml/t. 
Afriran (\)mpaiiii llirotigli the colonial oflice. 
d’he dilfereiua' <if (In' eon!rolling department 
was determined solely by the fact jiiai in tin* 
ease of the first two eon.ponies tln ii- imniedi.! ie 
cont.aet w.is with foreign stoles, in that of the 
licitish- Sontli ylj'i'ir.i/i (\)iiip<iny it; was with 
British colonies and pioteetoiot.'s. 'Idie stipu¬ 
lations in respect of the slave trade and liguor i 
tr.atlie with the nati\es ar<' the oll’spiing of a j 
humanitarian age. Subject to these liniita.tions 
the companies have widi^ powers, not onlv of 
c^irrying on eommerce and industries on their 
own account, but of granting concessions and 
]>owers to individuals for everv sort ol’ under¬ 
taking. ddn'V have all the attribiites of large 
joint-stock eiunponits Avith some of those of 
independent states. But they cannot enjoy or 
create any monopoly of trade. 

The J/npero/l /.'/■/bsw A’..'.s'' African Company 


h.'LS at present (1892) le.ss individuality than tha 
otlicrs ; part of its sphere is wichin the tendtory 
of the sultan of Zanzibar and there it is bound 
to use the sultan’s flag and conform to the 
sultan’s trade restrictions. Herein the diHorent 
genius of the British and German companies (see 
Colonies, GovemmeM by Companies) was well 
illustrated. Both had their .sphere of operations 
in tl)(i territory of the sultan ; the Britisli 
company, as just mentioned, wa.s carefully kept 
by tlie Britisli governmcTit subservient to tlieir 
ally ; the German company everywhere hoisted 
tlie German flag and disjilayed its nationality ; 
it wa.s, in tact, the German government working 
tlirough the conijiany for paramount iiiHuence. 

Tlie sphere of iiiHueiicc don limited by Germany 
through its East African Company between 
those of the fniperial British East African 
Company ari<l the British South .^ifrican Com¬ 
pany^ strctcliing from the east coa.st inland to 
Lake ’raiigaiiyika and the Congo Free State. 

It thus cover.s some of the richest country in 
the Continent, the objectof considerable jealou.sy 
to Fiigli.sli traders. 

'I'lu; commercial success of the Royal Nigc.r 
Company ha.s, on the whole, been comsiderable ; 
that of tlie South African Company is described 
in its Aiimial Ke])orts. 

[The cliarlers of the three coin})anies are to be 
found in tlui London Gazette of llltli July 188d 
(Niger-Ttli Sept. 1888 (I'last African),--20th 
Dec. 1881) (South African), - and an account of the 
lir.st and last in the Colonial Office List for 1890. 
The Ii<n/al Eiger Conipany and British South 
Afrb ■(til ('on\pany\v.\.\o printe<l interesting accoiint.s 
of thfir ilevelopment for private circulation. For 
history since lbD2 see .1 nnua! .lOpurts of the British 
Sioifh African l.'ompantp—af the, Admitiistrator uf 
Last Afriat, —and vn ynrthern. and Semthern 
Nigi.ria ; also Rreels vf Infoemathai concern ing 
the British East Africtt Rrufeebyrate.'] c. a. h. 

AGAZZlNl, Michele (an Italian economist 
of the commencement of the IDtli centuryj, 
publislied a systmii of political economy not 
desfituto of original idivas, or, at least, of an 
original manner of prisemting old ones. He 
b .d a clear idoa of \vhat was later called by 
.St'iiior and (Jarcy tlie cost of reprodaetion, and 
makes it I he cent re of Ids theory of value, 
iev'ery protlno. r, acuoiding to Aga./zini, obtains 
for liis [uoduec a [nice dcteiiidned by the cost 
(in labour and abstinent') which tlic consumer 
s-./'-'n; this same law liolds good for the price 
of eiunmodilics, of l;iboiir, and of capital. The 
law of sn[>}>lv and demand (ho says) regnlates 
e.inrent [uica's, ami (he cost of ri'prodiiction 
normal value. All this is, however, explained 
in a language totally lacking teclinical pre¬ 
cision. His most important work was tirst 
writb'ii and iiublished by him in French under 
tlie title ; 

T,a Scien''c de Iteonoanc pnlitiep.e, on principes 
II'' hf /'‘rnot t}'ai, dn /o ogrfs et de hr decadence ds 
ta ra-io's-e. et appjication de ces principes d Vad- 
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ministration, 1822. Paris et Londres, Bossaii^e 
p^re. It was published at Venice in Italian in 
1827. Later, iu 1834, Agazzini published a criti¬ 
cal essay on Smith, Say, and Malthus, in which 
only the history of the doctrines concerning value 
are noteworthy. He is particularly successful in 
the correct exposition of the ((octrii'es of the 
mediaeval canonists. Sconvencvolezza delle teoriche 
del valore insegnate da SuiUh, dai pro/rsnori 
Malthus e Say e dayli scritton ceh^hri dtpub- 
Uica ecnnornia, Milano, Fontana, 1831. M. J’. 

AGENCY, Law of. An agent is a peison 
authorised by another (called the princii>al) to 
act on his behalf. An agent authorised to act 
for a special purpose only is called a particular 
ag(‘nt ; if theie is a gouieial authority to act 
within a given sphere, the agent is eal].(i a 
general ag*‘nt. A partnership is an instance of 
gen. ral agency in the wid('st sense, ea.i Ji partner 
being, as a rule, considered the agent of it is c«)- | 
partners lor all pur[>oses coming within the ' 
scope of the ])artina'ship business. An agent | 
may not, according to luiglish law, derive any j 
conc.ealed j)rofit I'rom his agfiiey, and he may 
not, as a general rule, (bdegalo his authority to 
another (lerson. An agemt may iri his dealings 
with third parties act as j)rincipa.l, or lie Tua.y 
state the fact of the agency without disebesing 
the name ol the priiiei[ial, or lu' may <leal on 
beiialf of a niimed principal. Tin* rules of law 
concerniiig the liabilities ainl mutual relations 
of the various ]'arties in all these cases are too 
complicated to be staled here, and the general 
ruh‘s are oi'ten modified by the customs of 
particular localities or partivUilar trades. 'flu*, 
autiioi'iiy of an ag(!nt acting on behalf of a 
corporate liody cannot e.xtend beyond the limits 
imposed iiiion the sjdicrc of action of the cor¬ 
poration either b}^ Act of Parliament, or by the 
diarterof incorporation or by the memorandum 
ot a,ssociatiun (see IJi/ruA Viui's). E. s. 

AGhNTS OK PRODUCTION. The camscs 
or refjuisitos of firoductioij, ullcn called ‘Cxgents 
of jiroduetion,” may be divided into two 
classes; liuman action and external nature; 
conunonly di^tingiiislnal as “labour,” and 
“ natural agents.” Tlie first category com]>iises 
niental as well as mnscular exertion ; the second, 
ioi'ce as well as matter. To the second factor is 
soiiK'tiines .‘ipnlicai the term hind : in a technical 
sense, denoting not only the “brute eartli,” 
hut also all oMior physical elements witli tlieir 
I'lMpeiiie.^. Put this term is more frequently 
employed in anotlier classification, according to 
''vliieh tlic agents of production are divided into 
three classes—land, lahoiir, and capital. Of 
the two chissilieations wliich have been stated 
tnc former appears the more fundamental and 
philosophical. Tliat “all ])roductioii is the 
result of two and only two elementary agents 
of production, nature and labour,” is particularly 
well .'irgucil hy Pmhm-Baw'erk in his Kapilal 
U7if/ I\apif,;r:lns, ])t. ii. p. 83. “ Tliere is no 

tooni tor a tliird elementary soui-ce,” he main¬ 


tains. This view is countenanced hy high 
authorities, of whom some are cited bciow. 
Even J. S. Mit.l, whois disposed to rnakr capital 
nearly as iiiqiortant as tlie other members of 
the tripartite division, yet .aflmits that “ labr'ur 
and natural .igcnts ” are “the primary and 
universal rMjuisiti .• of jui' li , pon ” (^Pol. Econ., 
bk. i. eP. iv. § ]). Prof. Marshall, dividing the 
subjecL inoi 0 - h'^ vg Giinks ‘ir is ])erlui[ ■ best 
to say Unit tben ; ■ iirce ta( to: ^ of uroduclion, 
land, labour, ii •: lie sacrif! -''. involved in 
I waiting” (/W/'c..^ , ys, QIA, uotey 

' Ffy inrtiier rei,..'irk> the liiiif] species of 
agent see Caiu i at>. 

In till' case w])« T\: 1' U'l labour and natural 
agents are n (, aii'cd. t.'i; Tiu.sr f:r(|ucnt and 
inqiortant casr-. tli* .pic.-ti‘n may lie raised 
whether naliiic oi inari contributes more to the 
result. A<*cording to QirEsNAV (^^^a.rim.es, 
Edii. Onckrii. p. 331') 1 nid is tb • sole soincc oi 
riches. Accacing to Adam Smith, in m.anu- 
hnturcs “jiatui'c docs nothing, man docs all” 
{^Wealtfi of Kan'<ni‘^, bk. ii. cli. v.) Tim hotter 
view ap]»< ars to lie tli.at tlie division of industries 
into tho.-c iu wbicli labour docs most and 
tliuse in wliiclt nature does most is not signi¬ 
ficant. It is like attempting “ to decide wbich 
half of a ]»air of .scissors lias most to do in the 
act of cutting” (Mill, J^ol. Econ., bk. i. ch. i. 

§ A- 

Agents of ])rodnction may l.a; subdivided into 
those Avluch are limited, and those which 
arc ])ractically unlimited. This distinction 
a]t])lies prineij.ally to natural agents. For 
labour may in general bo regirdcd as an 
article ol’ wbicli the supply is limited. The 
owmersliip or use. of those agents ol' production 
which arc limited and capable ol being appro¬ 
priated aecpiires a value in exebange. lienee 
rent of land and wages of labour take their 
origin. 

To account for the dilferenec in the rents 
paid for dilforent lands, it has been usual, after 
Rica uno, to arrange the lands in a sort of scale 
of fertility : No. 1, No. 2, and so on. U])Oii 
lliis classification it is to be remarked that 
productivity, the real basis of tlic diir( rencos iu 
([iiestion, docs not vary according to any one 
attril)iile, such as the indestructible ])owers of 
the soil, or proximity to the centres of industry ; 
but upon a number of attributes (cum])aro B. 
VRlcrE, Fractical Pol. Econ., chajiteron “Rent”). 
Moreover a scale in wliicli lands, or other 
natural agents, were arranged according to their 
j)rodiictive power, would hold good oidy so 
long as the other factor of production, human 
aetion, might remain constant. A light sandy 
soil may be more jiroductive than a heavy clay, 
so long as the doses of labour applied to each 
are small. But the order of fertility may be 
reversed when the cultivation is higher. As 
Prof. Sidgwick remarks “ these material adv^an- 
tages” [aHorded by natural agents] “donotremaio 
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the same in all stages of industrial developineiit: reason that their standard was a fixed, not 
but vary with the varying amounts of labour a varying quantity, and served greatly to in- 
applied, and the varying efficiency of instru- trodiice the system ot economising coinage by 
ments and processes” (^Fol. FJeon.y bk. i. ch. iv. exchanging bills aivl lu’omisos to }>ay insteai] of 
§ 3). Compare Prof. ^Marshall, Principles of actual metal. See Banks, eaki.t KuRorEAN. 
Econowics, bk. iv. ch. iii. § 4. ACNATI (Adunati). The members of a 

A similar difficulty attends the attemjit to Roman family having a common legitimate male 
arrange the other agent of [)roduction, human ancestor in the male lino, either naturally or 
labour, in a scale of excellence; whereby to by lictioii of law (adoption or maiiiage witli in 
determine what has been called Rent OF ABILITY manum conveTUio). Cognnti, on the other hand, 
(q.v.), i’rof. Maevane has notieid this difficulty are relatives in the modern sense. E. s. 

in an article on “Business Profits” in the AGKICJULTURABCOMMUhN 11 V. Ingiving 

Qiiartrr/y Jonnvil of (Harvard) for an account of agricultural coiomunities it serm^ 

Oct. 1887. Prof. VVaikor, in a r<'ply to Prof. best to follow the plan adopted by Mr. Seebidnn 

Maevane in (he seme journal, April 1888, in his standard work on the fvnghsh Vih^tq, 

arimits and v^cry happily illustrates the difficulty Pommvi\\>u, and to ])roeeed Iroiu kno^vn and 

(p. 227). undisputed facts, open to [>r(\si’iit observation, 

[Oil this siihiect as many nd'ererices might be back througli historical evidence which step 

given as tlmre are treatises on ])Gliticnl economy. by st'g) decreases m authority and increases in 


d'he twolnid ci;i above indicated is 

illustrated by the Gl’owin ^ :—[foimus, Lcriath 
beginning of ei). :xiv. (“'I'ln; plenty of matter’' 
consists of “tho-i eGiiiimxli! ii'S whieli from the 
two hriasts of our eomiii'm mother, land and sea, 
God usually (utl)! r Ireelv yivelli, or for labour 
.sidletli to maiikiiid”).-—I’ur'v, 1 r, of (sfs <>n 
(8d cd. ch, \iii. ]>. 1<1 flahoiir flie fathiT, 

laud tilt* uioIIku', of ua*jllh).— (Jkrkiu.kv, tg/zemV, 
Quei’V 1. (“ her the lour elemctils aud man's 

labour therein lx Hie 1 > iie source of wealth.”) 

-—(.k\.N'I IUi ON, /v j)t. i. ''ll, i. flaml the matter 

and lahoiir tile l'( )fri('h< q. -('o>irce,l!e-‘8eue.:il 
Truih‘’t', ' i. e)i. iii.—-Hearn, Phittilo'ji/y 

cli. ii.] F. Y. K. 

AGIO. All Italian word, the original mean¬ 
ing of which is “ ('ase. conveidencc.” It was 
intr'oduecd into general mereaiitile language t(» 
expri'ss t he mldil ioiial sum payalile by^ a person 
who wisind (o exchaiigo one kind of money- 
against unother kind, the kind taken in «‘x- 
(duinge heiiig in greater demand than the kind 
given ill < \oli;i]igo ; tlu* person elfecling tlm 
cxch iiige j'.iiti the premium tor Ids convmiic iiec, 
d'lie eSplessioii when IioW IlSi'd is enqhoyt'd in 
coniitries wlmie a premium is fiayable on me¬ 
tallic money, end where jiaper mom*y with a 
foreial euireiK'V is tlie regular meiiium of ex¬ 
change. F,. s. 

AGlOTAGig OR AGIO, was a term lirst used 
in Ahmetlan liiianeo to denoti renco in 

cxelmnge between depreciated emreuey’' and 
nmtal ot lull value. wSueli dejweciated cuiTcnev 
formerly ''onsislod mainly of ilel)asiai or won 
coins, but molt' vi'ceiitly jnper money, whether 
bank notes to- government notes, have all'orded 
ill list rat ions midtT this lu'.id. 'i'he 1 tanks I'stab- 
lislu'd at \ eniee, Hamburg, Genoa, .‘Vmstenlam 
and elsewlmre, wuTe bound by law to receive 
deposits and make payments according to cer¬ 
tain stand irds, ami the premiums eliargi'd upon 
such moiu'v as eomj'ai'ed witli the general eir- 
culatiiui H'l'ieseiiti'il (lio try/o payable to the 
banks in ([m'siion, 'rinse banks were used 
in making inti'niational j'layments for the 


' (lifiiculty of iiiterpretatiou until we arrive at 
the. !iill'll organisations, elans, and kindred 
settlements of preliistoi’ic times ; that is to 
.say, tile eomjiaiative im-thod mny^ be first 
aj'jiiied to existing eornmunilies, and to the 
t/Mces and survivals of (lie ]ia,st, and then an 
»'xplanation may be attempted by tlie historical 
Tiiethoii. 

Gommnnitie.s in which land i.s practically 
owned and cultivated in a collective manner, 
according to cnstomaryiades of great anthpiity, 
and in wliiidi the rights ;ind [lowers of any 
iinlividual are strictly limited, still exist over 
lai'go areas and among vast )io[)ulations. In 
Central Asia the tribes of [lastoral nomads are 
made up of groups, each under the authority 
of the head of a (amily, aud uotbing is the 
subject of sejiarato ownership exccjit clot lies 
j and wra.pons (Le Play, Ok triers IiJurojx^rns). 
When a group becomes too latge a riivision is 
made by' the head iu a Tnaaiiier suggestive of 
the division made between Abraliam and J^^it. 

.More int'-nvst, howiwer, attaches to the eorn- 
muriilies whieli liave a settled system of agii- 
eultiire. in a lixed ari'a. The most important 
at present is the Russian Mii:, wbieh may be 
di'seribed as “ tiio aggi-egatimi of inhabitants 
ot a. village po.ssessing in eommon (he laini 
attached to it.” Eaeli male inhabitant of full 
I age is enritb'd to an ('(pial sliai'c of the land, 
j I he [X'liod ot di.stribiition at presmit varies in 
dillerent districts, nine years bring tlu' average, 
an<l tlie limits fi’om three to tifteen. The 
arrangements for the partition are di'cided by 
the peasants undei the presiileney' of tlie 
sf<frf)sfa (headman or mayor). All the aiable 
land is divi'ied into tliroe concentric zones 
which extend round the village, and these 
zones are again divided Into three fields to 
admit ot the. tinrr-field system of cultivation. 
These fields again are divided into long narrow 
sti'ips, in length Irom one to fonr furlongs, aiid 
in breadth from one to two rods. The division 
of the parcels is arraiigeil so that every man ha 
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at least one parcol in each of the >t fields. 
The bundle of parcels is arranged 1 dbre the 
lots are drawn. As a nilo there is not Tniieh 
difference in the fertility of the l.-ind, hut in 
some cases the rncasuj-ing rods are of dill'‘rent 
lengths according to the fertility. horineily a 
certain amonnt of forest, p.r^tuie, and 7nf\uh)\v 
was attached to each village, the inliahi: ds 
paying a kind of labour hut by lb'' ..r( 
of Emancipation of ISfil this ]ri.rt of tir‘ hind 
was made over to the lord. rtie culiivnion > 
carried on in a strictly routiim manner, tlie 
time of sowing, reaping, etc., bring lixnd by 
the village .assembly, and tl- r.- being in' 
division betwefm the parcels of ! , 1, mid ^'o 

SM,'irate -.npro.ach. Tlie dwelling-!:■ I'.se. /.'-n, 
\\.:h if enelosed garden gO'O’iiid 
private pro[H'ity, alllioegli e\’ n lie •' 
the owner Cvaiinot sell it to a .straingo;- ■ nimnl. 
the consent of the unr^ which lias a;\\ lys (hr 
right of pn'-nngition. It Ibn- the iholition •• 
serfdom the lord of the n>anor (to give 
nearest Eiiglish ectniv.dent) giaiilc'd ahonl holt 
the arable land to the •, and cultivate^] I ihe 
remainder with their fon-ed labour of about 
three d.ays a wi’ek. On the cinaTiei;'.otion a 
rent (j’l'dromablo — the money being in many 
cases advaiKool liy governnumt) w.os lixcd, and 
a minimum amount of land as.signed to each 
serf. Power was given to the /n/c.s by a two- 
tbird.s majority to ab.indon the system of rollee- 
tivisin in favour of imlividii.ol ownershijg but on 
the whole the -,inr li.os l>een ra tlu'r streiigl Ik'IuoI, 
and is taken by tlio govei'iimcnt as tin- basi.s of 
tiixation. tVom the economic .st.indpoint the 
most stiiking objections to the 7/z//', ^vhieh .also 
seem to render its long contiiiTi.inee under 
modern conditijms donhlfnl, are (1) tlie natural 
growth of j) 0 [m]al ion nndt'r the system of efpial 
division. Ilitliei’to this increase ha.s been .slow, 
owing partly to the large mortality of tlie 
children, and partly to tlie women being mueli 
older than their liu.sb.ands, and to the iireval- 
rnce of immorality. Pjiit the infant mortality 
might readily be lixssened, and the .system of 
unecpial marriages, which rests on the eoiivcni- 
ciice of the head of tlie family in oht.'dning 
women-.servants by tho marriage of his boys, 
seems to be falling into disfavour. (‘J) Tlie 
see*Mid objeetion lies in thC (ainstraint placed 
ut)on individual enterprise by the compulsory 
cultivation according to tixed inetliods, in the 
im[)ossibility of highly extensive eiiltivation 
with the periodic divisions of the land, and the 
absence of enclosures, and in causes similar to 
those which in England in the Idtli century 
secured the victory of several (encloscjl, indivi¬ 
dual) over champion (non-enclosed, common) 
cultivation (compare E. deLAVELEYE, Primitive 
Property^ ch. iii. “ Economic Rc.siilts of the 
Russian Mir ”). 

Next to Russia, India is the most important 
example of the present existence of viUage com- 
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.1 conoen cf elders but by llie Ina'jm.'Mi alone, 
bis ollicc bt ing sometimes InMcditary and some¬ 
times nomin.'illy elective. Tho ^^•lri*■>us trade.s 
or cral'ts necessary to a .<^(‘ir-snp]ioi ring villsge 
ar*' ;dsn ofpm lierc'lipiry, e.g. the bl.'ieksmitli, 
the li iMicss m;i,k(‘r, etc. 

In .lava .a .sy.spmi ]>revails closely .aiiiilogous 
to that of Iri'li.i. h'lio villog**. is jointly re¬ 
sponsible for tlu' iviymrnt of tax('S, and there i.s 
common ii.se of the waste. Tlie rice fields ure 
periodieuily ilivided among.st th(5 villag** families 
ami the houses ami gardens ar*' priv.'ite pro[HM‘ly. 
Irrigation is c<)ijduct*'d aceoiding to commnn.il 
rules and pl;i.ris (ep. Do Tiavefi'ye, Vrivtiitlve Pro¬ 
per’ cli. iv.) d'hc AUinev'h of Swilzeihind 
lurnisb another (‘x.implf^ of c*mimon cnltiva.tioin 
Tlu'so arc lands belonging to tho (‘ommmn's, the 
riglit of n.sc, liowiwer, hthng hereditary in c*‘i tain 
lamilies only, and most ri‘sid(mts even of long 
standing and altluMigli having politiea,! rights, 
are cxclude<l. dho AH mend furnishes wood 
for lh<; and building, pasture for cattle on the 
u/p, and a cert a,in [)ortioii of arable land. In 
.some cases there is still pc'riodic.-il division of 
tlie land, in others the land is let and the ]mo- 
ceeds devoted to the expenses of tho commune. 

In Scotlarnl, in tlic crofting parishc.s, we find 
as a rule that tlie tenants have a certain amount 
of hill ground on which they have the right to 
pasture so many sheep or cattle, the number 
■varying in dill'erent ca.ses according to the 
hoMing. As soon as tlie crops are gathered the 
groniid is thrown open in the same way. Tlieic 
are, however, no [leriodical divisions, and the 
village had no rights not deiived from the feudal 
proprietor until tho recent legislation giving 
elfect to presumed custom establi.shed fixity 
of tenure at a “fair rent," and made provisions 
for consolidating holdings. 

In England there still survive a number of 
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Commons and Lammas-Lands in which certain 
members of a village have definite rights, and 
there are abundant traces of the old agricultural 
communities. In most of the countries of 
Euro])e where private })roperty has become the 
rule theie are also survivals which point to the 
wide prevalence of cnstoTiiary cultivation in 
common. On the historical development and 
gradual decay of the village community, the 
reader sliould consult IMr. Seebolnn’s remark¬ 
able work, which, or) its broad outlines has 
been mainly followed in the rest of this article. 
Although nrrrninally this work is confined to 
England, the search for a ratiorral exjdanation 
h‘<l the wi'itei’ to make a wide* siu va-y of many 
other count l ies at diffeicmt times. Ik'fore Mr. 
Se(d)ohm’s woik appeaicsj many wi iftoshad called 
attention to tin* wide pn'valenco of common 
cultivation in Ihigland in recent times. A 
passage is (pioted by Sir Ifenry Maine {l^illagc 
Com III inti/ irs, p. 00) from Marshall’s Tratfise 
on Lidulal rrojirrf!/ (1801), in which the writer 
from [)eison.d obser vation of “ jti'ovincial jinic- 
tice ” attempts to coiisf l uct a pictuie. of (he 
ancient agiieiiltural state, of England. He 
iiolie.es the (livisioii of the arable lam! into three 
great nnenelostd fields adapb'd tor the legnlar 
triennial .sneei'ssion of fallow, wheat (or ryt*), and 
wpring eri)ps (oats, bi'ans, pea.s, ole.) lie de- 
serihes al.so the division of these ticlds into .strips 
and the nirxle in nliicli the nii'adows and the 
wash’ were used. He gives also statistics on 
the extent to wliich in bis day these o[H‘n and 
cornrnoii fields ('xisted, which have been sum- 
mai'ised hy hi. \.\ssu, 'I'hr (JuiniiidiL Fir/if Siistf'Di 
for iCihflo ml in the J/nA//e v/gecS*. Mr, S(‘eh(.)hni • 
points out ({). M) tliat taking the whole j 
of Ihiglaiid with ronglily sj)eaking its 10,000 
I>arislies, nearly 4000 iMielosinv Acts wel'O 
passed bi'tweeii 17d0 and 18 M, tin* object of 
the.se acts bi'ing evjnvssly to get rid of the old 
common uiienelos(>(I helds. lint in spile of (he 
Em'h'sina* Aefs the idd swdein lias left many \ 
indelible traces on tlie suiface of tin* land ilsell 
and the nature of the holdings in tl)e .size* 
and sba[>e ol tlie fields (eoiiipare also Canon 
'rayloi 's paper in Dooirsihn/ 87/o/n-,s*on “ Donies- 
<Iay Survivals”), 'riie o[ien fields were iioininallv ' 
dividi'd into long acre s(ii['s a fniiong [i.r. a 
furrow-long) in h itgfh and lour rods in vidlli. 
Originally these strips wen* separated by green 
balls of unploughed turf, and these- b;dks ean 
still be traeeeb A bumlle. of these King aei’c 
strips a fmf mg in width made' a “ ^Imt ” (Anglo- 
Saxon') “ epimentena” (Latin) ‘Ohrlong” ('old j 
I'.nglish), ami these furlongs were divieled l)y 
broader balks generally ovei'giown with bushes. 
Ihe roads by whieh aeeess was obtaimal to the 
strips usually lay along the si.le of the furlong j 
and at the end of the strijis, and these roads^ 
often at right angles to one another, still 
suiwive. There are further traces on the land 
itself of the old “head lands” (Scotch head- 


rig), the “linches,” “butts,” “gored acres’* 
and pieces of “no man’s land ” (Seebohm, p. 6). 
Canon Taylor in the paper cited above gives 
some very remarkable examples of the elfects of 
the same method of ploughing in these open 
fields having been practised for many generations. 

But not only on the surhico of the land, but 
in tlie present distribution of the fields and 
“ closes ” constituting a farm, the effect of its 
common 02 )en fields may he traced. Taking 
any manor as a centre we find the farms of which 
it is composed not consisting only of .solid blocks 
(as in the newly-settled land of the United 
States), but of a number of little fields scattered 
about in the most “admired disorder,” and at 
a considerable distance from one another. Of 
the present inconvenience and want of economy 
involved in the arrangement of fanning land 
there can be no doubt from the modern agricul¬ 
tural standpoint, and if a iahiila rasa could 
ho mad(? of the land such a wasteful method 
of distribiitioii would never be adopted. The 
inference is plain that this irregular straggling 
scattered ownership and ocoipatiou of tlie land 
must he a survival from a past custom of which 
the inner meaning has been lost. The great merit 
ol Mr. Secl)ohm’.s work is tliat he providf's a key 
for the explanation of this jicculiarity, and 
whatever moilifications may be found necessary 
Avith fnrtlier researcli this exjdanation is cer¬ 
tainly at any rate a most valiiMltle working liyjio- 
thesis. Evidence of the full existi-m c of the 
opcii-lield .sysb-rn is easily perceived as far back 
ns the ICtli, 15th, and 14th centuries. AVo 
have the literary remains of the gi'cat agricul¬ 
tural controversy, in the two former centuries, 
on “ ehamiuon ” and “ several ” already alluded 
to, a!id for the l Uh centuiy avc have tlie grapliic 
touelo's of Piei-s Tlowman iii describing his “ fair 
loMe lull ol all .sorts ol folk. Then through 
a .s.-rios of docuiuenls such as the JJ'ijisloic Manor 
AV/.s* (reign of Edwaid III.), i\\o Hundred /I,d/s 
(IMward 1.), the records of v.'irious abbeys, the 
lloJ ioit Boole (1183 a.d.), avo are taken hack to 
the gi-cat Jhiinesday Survey (lOSH a.d,) So 
lar the result of tlie evidence is eertaiuly to 
.^hoAV that the further avg go hack the more 
elc-aily do Ave discover the Avide jn'-valeuce of 
the op('U-liold system and cultivation in common. 
Up to the time of ])oiursday at any rate, iMr. 
Seehohminay he admitteil to have proved liisease, 
ami it will be eouveiiient in this short smnmary 
at this point to abandon the rctrogre.ssive chrono¬ 
logical method and to notice tlie jirincipal 
feature-^ of the system at the time of the Con- 
»i[iiest and the ]U'ocesst's and eausi'S of its decay. 

At the com])Ietion of the Comjuest there Avere 
certainly manor's everywhei'e, some belonging to 
tire king, other's to great hai'ons and prela^tes, 
and others to the nresne tenants of these greater 
lord.s (cp. Madox, K.rchequer). Some lords held 
many manors and wt-re represented by a steward 
or KkeVK (rrV/rcn.s). 'ihe typical Manor was a 
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manorial lord’s estate with a village or town¬ 
ship upon it under his jurisdiction and held in 
the peculiar system of serfdom known as villen- 
age. 

Passing now to the internal economic con¬ 
stitution of one of these manors and leaving the 
legal difliculties on one side, wo observe that 
the arable land was divided into the lord’s 
damme and the land in villenage. The whole 
of the arable land was in three great o})en iields, 
and the demesne land was interspersed with 
the villein’s land. For the present purpose 
tlie liheri homines may be omitted, and we may 
observe that there were three classes of tenants 
in villenage, namely mUtini (pjoj)er), cotarii or 
hnrdarii (cottagers), and serm (slaves). The 
chi^d’ interest attaches to the villeins. The 
t'.jiical villein holding was a virgate or yard- 
land, and a ViiUiA'iE normally consists of thirty 
aerrs, namely ten of the long-acre strips in 
.■ach of the three great open fields. It has 
’oe> n calculated (Seebohm, p. 102) that about 
f),000,000 acres were under the ])lough in 
the counties named in the survey, about half 
being h(‘ld by the villeins. 

The normal virgiitc was an imlivisible bundle 
of’ strips of laud [)as.sijig with the homestead 
by regi’aut from tim lord to a single su(!(!essor. 
rii' re wci'c also rights to cci'tain us«‘ of meadow 
and waste. The virgates with their homesteads 
were, sometimes called for generations by the 
laniily name of the holder, d’ho central idea 
of the. system was to keep np the services of 
virions kinds due P) tlie loivj of the manor, and 
the virgate was a typical family holding. The 
'Orvieesconsisted of somiieh WeiUv WouK, gener¬ 
ally flireo days, an luua'rtain qu.'int.it. 3 " of b<.)ou- 
'^'>'o\\{adprcreiii, ]n'ccarious)atthe will of thelord, 
' 111 ] certain payments, oeea.sionally of money but 
’;i''re l're<tuently in kind. There were also re- 
drietions njum the jiei-sonal freedom of the 
villrins, tilt' lord’s licence must he olitc.ined 
on the marriage, of a daughter, or the sale of 
an ox, etc., and no one could leavt* the la ml 
without the lonl’s assent. 

'riie normal out tit; of the was a pair 

of oxen, and the ploughing was usually doue with 
a team of eight oxen. Thus even so far as the. 
bi-asls were coiieeriied the co-ojieration of at 
lea.st four villeins was requirt'd. AVe liml also 
that certain craftsmen held tlieir virgates in 
vii tue of their services to Urn village, and tlie 
l'rinci[)al wants of tlie community were satislierl 
by its own labour. J^lverywdit're anti in every- 
tiling custom was in force limiting tlie nature 
and amount of the services and prescribing the 
times and mt'thods of cultivation. The princi¬ 
pal dillerences between the English village com¬ 
munity at the Compiest and at the time of the 
black Death (1319 A.r).)are to be found in the 
gradual break-up of these overpowering customs 
and the increasing scope given to individual 
enterprise and variety. Tlu' nature of the 
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niovement is shown by the increasing irregu¬ 
larity of tlie holdings and tlie departure from 
the normal type, by tlie progressive bmitation 
of the services demanded and above dl by the 
substitution of money |)aymcnts for these services 
and payments in kbid. d'his commutation in 
tlie mode of rcudming tiib'Ue {a the hindownei 
was the most ]iot;cnt cause of economic juogress 
in the media*val period. By tlie tim^ of the 
Black Dkai’ii tic option it uiy’‘ate i f money 
payments had bee 'ue usual. The landowner 
found his adva.iLa; In the ^ri'ctcr ctlicicncy «)f 
hiied labour, ami iL'C 'ilh'in li.c! tin.'. [)Ower of 
)>em'(itiiig himself by ('\i'(q>tio]ia'i indii.Try. 

For a long tin in, however, the customary 
methods of cult,ivatioii prevailed, and, a.s jiuintcd 
OUL above, the upi n fields remained down to 
the close of last C('ntiiiy. Tin' ]uinci]>al point 
to oliserve is that starling with the (lom^uest, 
economic and agrierltural iMproveim'iit lias 
been clo.scly connected with the di.sintcgration 
of VILI.ACK Co.M.Ui NI'I'II’.S. d'he nailin' of tin’s 
movement is, however, ofti'ii overlooked, because 
a eoiiiparisoii is made at dilfeiout times Ix-lwceii 
ditfcrcut ]>arts of the social scale, the modern 
farm labourer being coinpan'd to the vilb'iu 
with the virgate, to the apparent disadvantage 
of the foiUH'r in sp-ite of seridom. Ihit the 
true couiilerji.ii't of the modeiii lahouri*r wa.'s 
the mediieval skive, and tlie villein corresponds 
to th(^ modern small farim'r or landowner. 

When we go hack bi'yoml tin; Conquest we 
(iiid strong evidi'uei; of the jirevaleuec in the 
eastern districts of Bi itain of tlicse village com¬ 
munities in serfdom under manorial lords, 
though tile ])oiuts of similarity arc at first dis¬ 
guised by tlu' dili’ereiiee. of language, 'riicro 
seems, howcvi'r, little doubt that, wlia.tever 
may li.ave happened at the time of the Saxon 
invasion and in the dark peiiod which followed 
aftc'r the departure of the Romans, as soon as 
the. Saxons were settled they developed (or 
ada]tte<l) tin* cs.sential eoonornie (eatiin's of the 
imuioi’ (e<tuip;ire the l.aws of Iiie (pioted by 
]\lr. Seeholini, p. 14 2). ft is at this jioint that 
the jirineipal controversy arises. d'ho oldei 
view generally associated with the. n;ime of Von 
iM.iurer was that the Saxons iini>orted into this 
island tlie. fiilly-develojK'd 1\1aj:k Sys'i i;m. The 
meiiihers of tlic mark were freemen, and in 
tlieir assoiublies dccide.el on ]joints of interest 
to the. community. The arable land was divided, 
and the portions of mea.dow were allotted by 
jinpnlar vote. According to this view the 
village community in liistoiieal Saxon times 
ha<l degeiicr.ated from this original type, tin* 
overlordslii|> of a single individual having 
taken the }»lacc. of the fi'ce assembly of equals. 
Against this view, however, Mr. Seebohm has 
made out a very strong case. His principal 
points are that the Saxons in their own liomes 
do not appear to have cultivated laud on the 
TmiKK-FiELD Sys i'EM ; that as soon as historical 
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oviilcncc is HV iiliihle wo liii<l tlio closest ana- 
lo<j[i (*3 belAvocn tlie a'^ricullural systems in Saxoii- 
England and ihat in tlic ILomano-Teutonie 
[>ortiQn of soiuIdtii tJerm.iiiy ; that there is no 
snflicieiit time ollewed for the full devcdopment 
independently ot' tlie, manorial from the mark 
sy.stem, ami that there is no reason to suppose 
tiiat I lie Saxons exterminated the inhahitaiits 
and tre.ifcd the land as if it were virgin fon'.st. 
'TJie conelnsion is (Jiat to a ^iviit extent the 
Saxons sinijily ;!doptod the system wliich they 
found alicady estalilislied by the Itomaiis during 
their lour ecn ( n; ics of oeeii paf.ioii. d'his opinion 
is MUpporteil hy the close niialony between the 
conditions of t<niii’(‘ of the Itoinano-liritish 
co/oa/es’and (he later /oV/ro//(Seeliolirn. p. L!<) 7 ). 
Thus tlie Ihnnari is made to contribute 

some of the most imjioitant i h nicnts of the 
late English villagia Ihit now the (piestion 
ai'ises : - W Imnei* were the elements of the 
Koman system in Iji'il.ain deriveil t Did the 
Koiiians themselves imjtort their own .'igrieiil- 
tural eiistoms and im[ios(' lliem upon llu‘ in¬ 
habitants, or did tliey adapt what they found 
to their own uses? It is known from (dlier 
souj’ee.s tint rhe mo - I, usual ('(iiirse of tin* Roma ns 
in their poli<*y of purrrn' sirl'jrrfi.n was to | 
amalgamate is lar as possible loreign eustoms ; 
with their o;\ii. It is known also li-om his j 
torie.d eviif tme lliat heror(' tin* l.’oman iiiva.sidii , 
in many [ni ls ol Britain there was a set! led ; 
sysP‘m of agri' nil.lire, notably in tin; south- | 
east, and it wouid i'e in aeeorilanee with their i 
usiiad practice (or the Koinans to tak(i wliat ; 
tln*y found as :!ie basis of ilieirown methods j 
of eniti\'dion and ('xt.raeling revenue from | 
the people. W’e art' tlius Ihi'own still furtht'r 
back, in t/[tie|- to (iise(*ver (he elements of 
this system which exisletl in Drdain liefore 
the Roman invasion, ainl iii tlu' seareli we 
discover, (ollowing the lines ol’ Mr. St'cholim’s 
iiivestigat itui. that (hioii'.di tin* u hob* j)erio«l 
from jire-llon: in lo modern times lh.*re were two 
parallel sysleinsof rural eeononiv t In* < ssenti.d 
lealiires ol which wi'it* iirest'ived in spite of 
the Roman, I'aiglish, ami Xorman invasions 
nanu'ly the rf/o^g-' (*0111111111111}' in tlie east ami 
the tribal community in the ues( of tin* island. \ 
Neither svstem was iiitroiliiced into Ihitaili j 
dtiiing a historical p' liod of more than 2000 : 
years. d'he -////r.'/a eominunilv of the east was 
connected i!!I a settled sN'stem of agriculture ; : 

tlio (‘(pialltN* and nnifoniiity of the holdings ; 
W(‘i’o signs o! sertdom, and this serfdom again j 
had itself iiisen from a lowi'i* stagi* of slavery. 

'I he marl- w n h its eipial fi-cemeii. so far as this 
jiai't ol r.rilam is e(iu(‘erned, is tiius a.n niiteii- 
ahle hv]'o! In sis. W’e have erpialit v ainl roni- j 
miniity, it is true, but tliey are leased not on j 
freedom hut on organised serfdom. On the : 
other hand the 'ri;ir. u, Svsi k.m wliich prevailed j 
in tlie ^vcst ot Ih'ilain g',p, eially Scoiland and j 
Wales) and also in Ireland was i*onneeted with ' 


an earlier stage of economic development mainly 
of a pastoral kind. The tribal community wa? 
hound together hy the strong ties of blood, 
relationsliip between free tribesmi'n. This free 
equality involved an equal division amongst the 
tribesmen according to various tribal rules, 
and this custom of sub-division has survived to 
our own day in the “Ri ndam;’’ or “run-rig” 
sysbnn of the west of Scotland and Ireland. In 
this brief summary many interesting points have 
l)ccn omitted and many certainly require further 
investigation. Tlie origin of the size and sliapo 
ol’ the long-acre strips, the original object of 
the irregular scattering, and the way in which 
the system became solidified in such an incoii- 
venii'iit form for modern requirements, can only 
bo alludt'd to. I’crhaps the most remarkable 
general rcstdt is that co-o[)eration wliicli we aro 
accnstom(*d to regard as a [uirely Tuodern pro¬ 
duct is very ancient, but whether tliis eo-opera- 
tion arose, uulike most other ancient institutions, 
purely from rational elements and from motives 
of economy and eonveiiieiice, has not yet )R:'en 
the siilijeet of snllideiit investigation. Certainly 
hitherto the jirineipal danger in le-eonstructing 
ju indtive soeieties has been to imjHU t too readily 
modern ideis and not to allow siillieii ntly for 
wbat. we should now call irrational elements. 

(Besides the works refern'd to alcove the rea-ler 
may consult for the liistory of English villeiinge, 
Six Cr.nturirrt of /Cnalish Work cnid Wager, h> 
l‘rof. Thorold Rogers ; and for other matters 
Coote’s Ronudis in liritain. —Skene’s Ccltir. Scot¬ 
land ; variou*-! works and I'ajuu*'; l>y Professors 
llannsenand Meitzen and LaiiqueeliL on tlio open- 
field system in (lermany; also tlie volnmes en- 
lilled Domesdag Studies. — G. L. Gomme, Tha 
V ill age Ooruuu nity 'icit/i special reference, to tlu ' 
origin and form of its S’urvioa.U in Ureat Britain. 
Condon, IS'.K).] j. s. N. 

AGRlCUI/riJRAC GANGS. See Ganus. 
AGRlClJiyrilRAL HOLDINGS ACd'S. An 
Agricultnrai Holdings Act for Eiigdaiid and 
Wales was passed in iSTn, hut, not lu*ing 
coiiqndsory, remained inop(*iaLivi*, and was ic- 
peak'd hy the act of 1882, wddeii is now in 
force, and a[)[>li('s to agricuiltural and ])a,storal 
holdings, to market ganh'Tis, and to holdiiigs 
let. to tenanl.s in connection witli any cmploy- 
im-nts. ddie principal jirovisimis of this act 
Clinic und(*r live heads : (gi) Oompensation for 
improvements, (?>) fixtures, (<■) ilistrcss, (,/) 
mu ire tui ti'rmiuate yearly tenancy, (r) resumj)- 
lioii of lioldiiig hy landlord for the pui’])Oses of 
eairying out improvements. 

(r/) At coniniun law an outgoing tenant is 
not entitled to compensation for improve¬ 
ments, e\ee[it under a local custom. It is now 
pnnddcfl that every tenant on (putting his 
holding shall l»e entitleil to compensation for 
the improvements made at his own expense 
during his tenancy. Tlie act enumerates three 
cla.sses of improvements. As regards the first 
class (comprising the erection of buildings. 
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laying down of permanent pasture, inakii'g of 
gardens, etc.), compensation cannot be claimed 
unless the landlord has given his consent to the 
improvement. As rcgaivIs tln^ second (drainage), 
notice must be given to tln^ lamllord, udio has t he 
oj)tion of executing the improvemejit at his own 
cost, charging 5 per cent interest. The im¬ 
provements comprised in the (bird class (honing, 
chalking, liming, application of artil'eial 
manure, etc.) may he executed M’ithoiit tin- 
landlord's consent and v/ithoiit notice to him. 
The sum payable for coTupensation is to re¬ 
present the value of the improvements to ai! 
incoming tenant. Any contract made by a 
tenant, by virtue of Avhich be is deprived of 
his rights to compensation, is void. 

(/>) At common law fixlnit-s on agricultural 
Jioldiiigs belong to the landlord, d'ho act now 
provider, that engines, machines, fenees, <.r 
huildings, which the tenant atfixes or (-reels 
without Ix'ing obliged to do so. may be re- 
inov(*d by an outgoing tenant, iinhxss the land¬ 
lord (to whom notice must be given) elects to 
pnrcliase them at a piico representing their 
fair value to au incoming tenant. 

((') In ordinary eases tlm landlonl may dis¬ 
train for six years’ arrears of rent, but in the 
f-aso of holdings coming under the act the right 
to distrain is now limited to one ytiar’s rent. 
Sonic [laitia-l and total <‘Xi'mptioiis from dis¬ 
traint are also created by the act. Live-stock 
tab'cn in to be fed at a fair price payalde }»y the 
owner eannot be distrained, if otlier snllieient 
disti’c.ss be found, and caniiot in any ease Itc 
distrained for a sum excc('ding the amount 
remaining due from the owm-r for the cost of 
fecaling. Hired maebinery, and live-stock be¬ 
longing to anotbe-r pei-son wbkh is on the 
premises merely for breealing pairposcs, are not 
to be distraiiK'.d at all. 

(d) The usual tenancy from y -ar to year can 
be lennijiat(“d at the end of each yc-ar by a 
six-monthly notice, but in the case of a bolding 
coming under the act, one year’s notice is now 
laapiired in the absence of a,ny special arrange¬ 
ment. 

(e) The act allows a landlord in the e.as«*. of a 
teuariey from year to year to give notice to 
terminate the tenancy, as to part only, if the 
land be wanted for labourers’ cottages, or 
ganlens, for allotments, for the plaid ing of 
trees, for mines, rpiarries, or sand-pits, or for 
m iking watercourses or i-eservoirs, roads, rail¬ 
ways, etc. The tenant niay, however, witliin 
twenty-eight days after receiving the notice, 
inform the landlord that be ae(;epts it as a 
notice to quit the entire holding. 

See also Appendix, .si/d vor.e. An act applying 
to Scotland was pnsseS. in ISSH ; it contains 
provis'iiiis as to coriqx-iisatinn, lixtnres, notice, and 
some matters peculiar to Scots law. As regards 
Ireland, see Irisu L.\nd Law.s. b. s. 
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uses this term in the title of ch. ix. ■'!’ i)k. iv. 
of the IVralfli of XoftonSy as e(jn’vj''mt to 
“those systems of political cemio ly wliie'i 
reitres(‘nt the ]>rrKluee of land as eit’ ov the sole 
or the prineij)al source of tlie yrvoirAo and v -alth 
of every country.” The e. t [•ai t of toe cliaptei- 
deals wi"h the [<oiicy o' '.uoairing agriculture 
ivitii -r than ma.uufaetun-s and I'-omnieri o 
adopo-d by t'bina and am i-nt l'gy| L Ilimb)- 
stin, (rrenet- ,.■[ b’oine ''liis poli.y Adam 
Sinitli treat.- 1 n ''giieullo d sysioin, po'-inm- 
al*!;.- beexiuse n !: .oM it '•/ 1 ive been iiis]n/ed 
by a b(dii','“ ihat i pn’me.' >1“ land is the 
“ [irin.'ipa,; ’ s:onr> ■ '-f weall’i, Ind the <-liie‘ 

oiqecL of the eiiaj t*' i-- to e- g! lin --.nd ciilicLse 

(lie syst' in of 1'n- L ’ci.eli “ eeonomisl.s ” or 
j'bysiocrats, in v. • !• tim jirodnce of land is 
represented as tii‘3 ‘‘sole.” Sf.-niee of wealth. 
For an ae(;uiiTit of Riis system si e Ihi vsiiacKATS. 

Ihof. (U'lk'.'i im'i -taims in die Introduction to 
Ins (tliat '.Uam Sniilh li:is done less than 
jrs'i- ■ to tlm “seel.” ol the ” t-eonoini ds. ” 

A t di U U LTUR K 1N LX G L A N i). The 
agrieidin.re of the Koma.ns in Lngland, familiar 
Vv'ith ivriter.s ('olumella, and sujiplying tlio 
needs of an a-dvaiu-ed eivilisa.tion, was superior 
to that of tli'-ir l);nbarous predecessors or sne- 
crssois. Unring tlie Knman oieupation (be 
land wnieh was owned by imiividnals was tilh-^l 
in one of three, ways: (1) by slave labour 
direiTed by a steward (r/Z/Ans) ; (2) l»y tenants 
at produce rents yp<(rtiarii or /ii(:/(ri/rrs) ; (2) 
by free, farmers at money rents (fihrrr coJnni). 
j See Uiekson’s Uushniuh-ijof fJic Jnn'rnf.'^, Coote’s 
/h////o)ns- ill Brifdin, Daiilumy’s Lci'furr^ (ni 
Honum iliisf)iimh'ii.~\ It is probalde that among 
the Romans, ibe (jdts, and (tie Anglo-Saxons, 
(.‘ommon tillagm was practised (on the ([uestion 
wb(-tb(*r tlni Anglo-Sa,xoii eonimnnities ever, in 
this cminl.ry, owmed the land they cultivated, 
see C<)MM«^Ns). In one (sseiitial point the 
farming of (he ( nltic penph- who preeeih-d the 
Romans dilfered from that of (lie Teutonic 
.settlers by whom tln-y were succeeded. Among 
the Celts fresh tracts of grass-land were snei-es- 
sivcly tak('ii in by the co-partners, tilh-d for 
corn, and then thrown back into pastiiri;. 'Lo 
this [uimitive form of nomadic farming the 
namo of “ wild-liold-gi^ms hush.iiiiLy ” has been 
given (c|). Na:ssk on / ilUvie (Johljh nnIty^ and 
Marshall’s Ayricnlfurr, of Die, fFestern Coiinf.i's). 
In (he common fields of the Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities, on the contrary, [lastiirage and tillage 
wen^ {lerrnanently se]>arated ; grass-land alway.s 
reinairHal pasture ; it Vas never broken n[) for 
tillage. 'rhis permanent separation of grass- 
land from tillage appears a retrogression in 
farming practice. It is the application to 
England of a system which was better adaptivl 
to the drier climate of the country whence the 
Saxon immigrants came. Among the early 
Saxons the soil had been tilled by Village Com¬ 
munities. The land held by the association 
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was (livi(]c(l into two main division.s : (1) round 
the honn'stoad.s lay permanent enclosures held 
as private property (cp. Tacitus, siuun quisquc 
damum .^palio circanulat) ; (2) beyond the village 
lay the coininon lands of the association. This 
latter portion consisted of (^?) arable Helds, some¬ 
times two, generally three, and in later times 
four, in number ; (l>) mcadowland for hay ; (c) 
rougli wild jaistui e for live stock. Of the three 
arable fields one was cultivated each year for 
wheat or rye, anotln-i- for oats, be.rley, ])evas, and 
beans, ami the third lay fallow. Thus each 
field every third year was lallow. Roth the 
meadow and aiable lands were cut into strips 
and annually allotted p) tlie use of individuals 
from [ 111 I ting up foi- liay or from .sood-time. 
Eacli partner Imld scattered intermixed ]*are(*ls 
ill each of tlie, aieljle liclds, so as to cipialise 
the fpialityof the land, and to give each a share 
in the diirercnt crojts cultivated, ddio farming 
was i-cgulatod by a.system of “ held eonstraint,” 
or later by tie* liinivi': of the manorial lord. 
After tlie crops weiai cleared, separate use t(‘r- 
rninatrsl ami c.omimni lights re.eonimcnced, the 
cattle and slna'p of the coninmpity w;iml(*ring 
over the lieMs hefore the, eonnnon herdainan or 
shepherd (for a did-aih.al ae('ount of (In? system 
S43e Sec'hohni’s The KntjlisJt I''iUixqe ConLinaiiUiiY 
Co-tillsge. remained a feature of English 1‘armiiig 
a,ft(U‘ the Norman (aimpiest. Up to tin; clos(^ 
of the IStli ('cntuiy half the soil of England was 
thus cultivated, and, in 1S79, 600 acres at 
Slogoiirsey m'ar Eridgwater were farmed on tliis 
system (for tln^ theoib’s respecting tlie changes 
elfected at tin' (ajininest, see Commons). Rv 
the close of the 11 Ih century, tlie imimMliat*' 
lordshiji of the soil was vest.*‘d in h>r<ls of 
manoi's, siihjccd. to rcguledcd rigiits o*’ ’’ser en- 
joved hy the co-o|H'ral ivc lai iiifi ■>. 'flu' nia norial 
estate was<l i vidn! into t In et* j .ai ( ■', I le' 1 )!'’M usn i\ 
the t«‘neniciita.l land of the a.ssociap'd fanners, 
and the lord’s wastes, over which the live stuck 
of the tenants gra/.eil. d'he .soil was tilh-d l>v 
serfs, hy 1'rccim‘ii, and l>y scini-.st'rvile tenants, 
who paid for their hind hy military or agiiciil- 
lural serviec.s. Out of llm.-r grades in the nn'al 
poprdal ion .''pra ng I he I'rccliuhirr, the cojtvholdcr, 
and I he live '.\age eaiaiiiig lahuiuvr. The most 
Striking tcaturc's in nu-divval farming wmc the 
violent alternations from i>crpetnal i-ropping to 
barrenness, !i'oni imiolenee to intense htboiir, 
troin laniiiu' to leastiiig, Seaivi'lv any ( hiiig was 
grown for markets ; nearly all the product was 
consumed at home by the ]>rodueers. Arable, 
laml exeeoilial grassdand* No manure was em¬ 
ployed ; horses wtus' scarcely ever usia] ; oxen 
were more eeonomieal ; their food, barness, and 
sboi's weie cheaper ; wlien dead they were meat ’ 
for man. ddie eiMps were wlu'at, oats, barlev, 
rye, beaus, ]teas, llax, and heni]). Kye was the 
cliief grain croj). Hoots, artilieial grasses, and 
potatoes were unknown. There was little or no 
winter keep for live stock ; consequently cattle 


were killed at Michaelmas, after having been 
well nourished by the aftermath of the meadows, 
or the stubble and haulm of the arable land, 
and salted for winter provision. Wheaten bread 
was a luxury of the richest. The monks were 
the only })ioneers of good farming. In the 
change from medireval to modern fanning two 
great epochs must be noted—(A) the Tudor 
period ; (B) the latter part of the 18th century. 

(A) The Black Death, 1348-49-61, is said to 
have destroyed half the population of the country 
(see Ilccker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages; 
Rogers’s Hist, of Trices, vol. i. ; Jessop, Coming 
of the Friars, and other Fusays). The mortality 
resulting raised the rate of wages 50 per cent. 
The attempts of manorial lords to fix rates of 
wages by statute (25 Ed, III.) or to resume 
j)ersonal services, caused the Rlasants’ Revolt 
of 1381. This proves tliat by 1 350 the relat ions 
of occupiers and owners had settled dowm into 
more modern conditions, that tenant-iarmers, 
copyholders, and iVeo M'nge-eariiing labourers 
had replaced the serl's and villeins, that leases 
had bceoine common that the cusfcinary ser¬ 
vices of the peasantry were iirst rendered certain 
and then commuted for money rents or money 
wages (see Denton’s England in the Fourteenth 
(Jenturg, and Ashley’s Eromnuic JJLdorj/). The 
ellects of the Black 1 Jeatli were social rather 
than agricultural, and as such will he noted 
elsinvliere. With the close of t.lie Wars of tha 
Ro.se.s and the eommcneemeiit of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, begins the era of farming for ])rofit which 
chai-aet('rises the Tudor period. Feudalism was 
extinct ; commerce progiessed ; the wool trade 
flourislied ; landlords reejuired money, not re¬ 
tainers. Two great cliaiigt's were introduced : 
(1) individual lor common o(XMipation ; (2) the 
cdiiversion of arable land into [Kustnre. (1) 
Lords of manors witbdivw from tlie agrarian 
associations and enclosed their demesnes and 
wa.sU's ; ('oninKai-fiold farmers were eiicouragtid 
to extiiiguisli their reciprocal common rights, 
and exchange solid teiieinents for their scattered 
stri[is. (‘J) Arable land wa.s camverted into 
pasture, farms were eonsolidated, farni-lmildings 
destroyed, a.nd England became a sbi'cp-produc- 
ing eouiitry. 3 he increase ol enclosures and 
deerca.se of tillage, combined with the dissolu¬ 
tion of tlie moiiast(,'i-ies and the aV)sor])tion of 
church lands into tlie estates of adjoining land¬ 
lords, in Hie,ted serious losses on thousands of 
cottagi'rs. (a'liinion-lield farmers, and laboiirc'rs, 
and jirodueed tile widespread social discontent 
of the ddidor period. It is tlie first step in the 
M'i)aiati(>n of the peasantry irom their interest 
in land and the extinction of the Yeom nx class, 
dowards the end of the. reign of Elizabeth the 
balance of social relations i*egan to recover its 
e(|uilibi'ium. 1 lie 1 / th century was a period 
ot theoretical progress, jiractically interrupted 
by civil disturbances. 1 he improvement is 
.sHioAvn in (1) tln^ rise agricultural literature. 
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be^^iniiing with Fitziieuiieut and Tusser ; (2) 
the introduction of new crops—hops (Reginald 
Scots A Perjite Platform of a Llopioe-Oarden, 
1574), })otatoes (J. Foster’s Eiojlisk llappmess, 
1664), turnips (Sir R. Weston’s Dis'ourse of 
Hushmidnj, 16501, artificial grasses (IIartlib’s 
Lrgacie, 1652) ; (3) improved methods of culti¬ 
vation—Gabriel Platti's advocated drill-sowing ; 
Vaughan {JEater JForkr.% 1610) urged irriga¬ 
tion ; Blith {'The English Improver, 1649) studied 
drainage as a science ; (4) increased attention 
to live stock—(Masoall’s Governnunl of Catted, 
1605); (5) removal of feudal abuses (stat. 12 
Car. II.) ; (6) increased enclosures (Joshua 
Lee’s Eutamia ton Agrou, 1656). 

(B) The work of the IStli centiu’y may be 
sniuniL'd npiii the practical application, dilfiision, 
and extension of these improv(nients thiougti 
the wo’k of men like Tull, Townsheinl, Bakc- 
^\'elI, Arthur Yuuno, and Coke of 11 oik ha in. 
Tull was a man of scientific turn, Avho invenied 
several iinpnwements in implements and was 
the exponent of drill-husbandry, ^‘’rurnip” 
Townshend introduced into Norfolk tnrni])s and 
artificial grasses. The alternations of these 
croj'is w'ith cereals enabled farmers to observe 
w’hat, in the absence of cheniicai manures, was 
the golden rule of not taking two corn-crops in 
succession, largely diminished the area of fallows, 
assisted them to carry more live stock and feed 
it in the winter, increased their command of 
rnaimre, and consolidated the light sandy soils 
of the eastern countiics, Bakcwell was the 
Ibundcr of the grazier’s art, lie wais the liist 
scientiiic breeder of shei'f) and cattle ; and the 
lUfthods he a<lopted wdth his Leicester sheep 
and T.eicester longhorns were ap[»lied through¬ 
out t5.e country liy other breeders to oilier 
i'reeds. As jiopulation advanced, sheep and 
c.ittlc wore valued more for their carcases than 
for tiieir tlcecc or th'.u'r ]k)w(us of draught. So 
long as the common-held .system prt'Vailed, 
Towmshend's or Ikikcwell’s improvements were 
impossible. Knglaiid, excluded from foreign 
markets by wars and eoinmeic-ial policy, w.a.s 
compelled to siijiply the neinls of vast imiim- 
tacturing centres from her native i-esources. 
The common-held system, only adapted to meet 
the w'.ints of ])roducei's, wuas obsolete. Arthur 
Young was the theoretical, Coke of Ilolkliam 
tlie ])ractical, exponent of the new system of 
large farms and capitalist farmers. Landlords 
put themselves at the head of the movement, 
ex[ionded money in buildings, gi-ante<l long 
leases. New roads and canals opened out new 
ine.i 7 i.s of communication. Agriciiltnral societies 
ami shows were multiplied ; surveys of tlie 
eounti} were made by Young, MAiisiiAUi, and 
the Board of Amhcullure, wliich w.is constituted 
in 1793 (see Board of Agriculture). Be¬ 
tween 1760 and 1320 more than 6,000,000 
acres of land were enclosed. The change pro¬ 
duced a new agricultural and social crisis more 


severe than that of the Tudor perit'd. Thfl 
century closed with the miseiles w'hirh resulted 
from enclosures, consolidation of hddiugs, and 
the reduction of thousands of small farmcr.s tc 
tlie ranks of wage-dependent labourers. The 
result of the ciisis was to consolidate large 
estates, t'xtinguish the y<m.Kinry and the peasant 
projirietary, and to so-ve-r the connc''U(,ii of tin 
labourer irom the soil. The . ibscipient 
hiNtory of .)' ■ . ultnro ma^ be summed up in 
l.iie applic;-'ii<"i ‘'science to paactee uiel-.r the 
co".diti<ms ... 11 , ' timui'. with wliirh we are 
iiou' tamih.i:. 'apiial h'.,-, lyrroi expended 

on farm-buildin':s and draiii iga ; maeldmuy 
and .-t(Mm hav.- l'.'^s•nMl th<‘ -'"st of ja odimtimi ; 
the fainn r’s re.''-'Ji:] ce; of crop.-’, winter food, 
maiinros, and ii p‘ U'‘ots aia indetiiiit(‘ly in- 
(lee.sefl , iiesv means of transport havm ojamed 
new markets in every dirceiiou ; meehanics, 
e;i pi tills t'^, arcliit'cis, gei htgisis, ilnmiists, 
pliysiolog;-;! p hot'/lists, staii.sl ieiaiis, are now 
enlLtcd on the side of the farmer. .Sni'th of 
])ea.j'ston (18;M) and Jo.siali Parkes (18-13) 
aiipli.d their ]»ractical and scientilie knowli'dpe 
to diainago ; .Iveed’s cylindrical j'ipes (1843), 
Scrogg’s machine (1813) for their construction, 
and tlui facilities provided liy pailianient for 
rai.sing loans lor land improvement (1816; 
en.ahled landlmds 1o prolit I'V improved .scieneo 
and new ap]»liances. New manures were disj- 
covered. Nitrate of .soda (1835), T,awes’s 
superpho-sphates of bone dust (1843), lleii.slow’s 
super[»liosphates from co])rolites (18-13), Odain’s 
annuoniacal manures (1851), revolutionised tlie 
old rules of cropi'ing. inventions in agricul¬ 
tural implements of every deseriplioii were 
ra])idly produced. New' crops siu’li a.s swc.des, 
lic'ld cal.ibages, kohl-rabi, maiigetwurzel, etc., 
were introduced. J\Ioro live stock is kept, and 
it is better bred, hotter fed. and more ra]'idly 
brought to ruatiii'ity. lutdligence i.s more 
widely dillused liolh among landlords and 
farmers. Agrieultuial statistics supply new 
ami valuable iuformatiou and recoi'd the n-snlts 
of striking cxpcriniems. tlie coiistil iil iou ol 
the I loyal Agricultiira! Society in 1838, in pkice 
of the old Board of Agriculture whicli exjiinMl 
in 1819, marked tlie retiii'ii of prosperity after 
the di.sastron.s iiitiuval ti'om 1705 to 1835. 
i\l;niy legiskitive improvements wei-e elTected, 
such as the new' Poor Laws, the Commutation 
of Tithes, the Genei.i! !-'.N(’losi' i; is Act, the F.n- 
fraiichisenient of Copyholds, the Se'Itled Land 
Act.s, the ACxRIoultukal Holdings Acts. 
Ileceiitly also (1889).the Board of Agricul- 
ruLE (q.v.) has been rc-ostal)lished. But in the 
last liftecn years agriculture has ceased to pro¬ 
gress, even if it lias not retrograded, owing to the 
agricultural dejuession, 1873-89 (Depression, 
Agricultural ; Depression of Trade). 

[Be.sides the hooks ni'-iitioiied in the text the 
student is referred to tlio ndlowing w'orks : (1> 
Profes.sor Rogers’s Aqrleulture and Prices ; 
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Professor Ilo;^ers’s Sir Cenhu'ies of Work and 
WageSy botli whicli contain an immense amount 
of valuable infonnation ; (3) J'rolheros Pioneers 
and J'rogres.s of KnglUii Porimngy which is in- 
temled to meet the want of a short history of 
agricultuial progress, esj)eei<al1y in the ISth ainl 
19th centuries ; ( 4 ) and the following original 
autlujLrities -Ai Llnir Young's Tours of the English 
Counties fSoiitheiTi, 1768, 1 vol.), Northern (1770, 
4 vuls.), Kastern (1771, 4 vols.),—and Tour in Ee- 
landtf 776-79);—Marshall’s liural (Economy of the 
English Coimiies and Scotland 14 vols.); 

— Jugjorisof the Board of AgricaUnrey 1793*1815 ; 
* - Hr ports of the Hoyal Conunissio/isijii A gricnlliirf, 
1820, ’21, ’22, ’33,’ 36, ’37, auii ’79-81 Pnscy’s 
Parliiinrnto.ry (Amiviittcr, on AgricnUnnd Cust<>insy 
1848 ;—Sir dames (.'aird's letters to the Times as 
Yb/i^cominissionerin 1856-51 ;— Landed Interest^ 
4th ed., 188U ; and the letters of the cominissiomu- 
ol the Morning ( fironirle in 1850 ;—the Parlui- 
mentary I tigairg i nto Land Jni prove me ntSy 1873 ;— 
Hejiort of the Cm teal Chamher of Agricnltnre on 
Agricultural Cnsloins, 1874;—and llie Agrlrnl- 
tural Returns annually jiublished siina; 1861.] 

li. K. 1*. 

AIOKIN, Rkv. dusKi'ii, auth«)r of Mgstcrirs 
of th^ Countrrf iting of the (Join of the. Xatioa 
. . . (Loudon, 1696). As a method of “ pre¬ 
venting the said abuse for ever,” it is ]U' 0 }) 0 S(al 
that a lieeiiee sliouM !)(' required for all occu¬ 
pations in which tin; materials or iinpleinonts 
einjiloycd in eonidei feiting coin are ma<Ie, sold, 
or u.s('d. K. Y. K. 

AIJJ, Auxjmi'.m. a tax, wliich might as¬ 
sessed, vvliile tin? leiidal system prevailed, mi (he 
knight’s fee mi tliree oceasimis : (1) when (lie 
king made Ids eldest son a knight ; (2) when 
tim king gave liis eldest daughter in marriuge ; 
(3) if tlie king W(;re made ca]»tive, to ran.som 
his person (I)owell, llistong of Tti.eatiou in 
England, vol. i. p, 21). Used akso in same 
sense as Si irsipv (-/.e.) 

AID. Ra nc IN. See JaxAi, I’axai ion. 

AID US, Couii DKs. The aides, or indirect 
ta.xcs on cominoditii's, wei'e Hist imposi'd in 
Trance by (lie States-gener.il in 1355. liisteail 
of i‘iitrusting tlnur administrat ion to tin* existing 
tinaiicial court, (lie rlonnhrr d,s eomp'rs (see 
b'oMCTKS, CiiAMr.ui: ni'.s), a new body was 
created ealled ihe'V^///- drs aides. Uelbre long 
ils runctions bi canie aliiKi^t solely judicial, the 
det irion of disjuitc's arising about (In' (Ia5’,ki,i.k 
on sail and otlnu' indirect taxes. Its jurisdiction 
was cm tailed by the iisui pations of the eons.'H 
du rog. and was l'r<’<]uently disputed by tlie 
rival rhambre ,l(’s compt'S. It continued to 
exist as one ot live eours soH('<'rai lO's till it was 
s\s’ept away with the otiier institutions of mou- 
arehieal fiance by the Revolution. 

(Uas(}uet, Pr-'ris drs I ns! it at ions pohtignes et 
soeiales de / aneienne Prifnct\] u. 

AIKIX, John, M.D. (1 747-1822) brotinu* of i 
Mrs. Barbanld and author of General Biogniphig, | 
Ji orks of the British Ports, etc., editor of Dads- 
hys Annual HegiArr (1 S11-15), the Athemruin, 


etc., published in 1795 his Description of tJu 
Cowntry from 30 to 40 a tiles round Manchester y 
giving details of commerce, manufactures, popu¬ 
lation, in addition to }>hysical features, history, 
and biography of leading men—a work still 
valuable for the history of the Industrial 
Revolution {q.v.) J. b. 

AISLABIE, John, born December 1670, sat 
as M.P. for Ripon 1695-1702, then for North¬ 
allerton, and for Rijion again from 1705 to his ex¬ 
pulsion. Tic was chancellor of the exche(][uer in 
the Sundcj laiid ministry in 1718, and supported 
the South Sea scheme fm- paying oil’ the national 
debt. When tin.* bubble broke in 1720, a secret 
Committee investigated his connection with the 
eomjiany and he was expelled the House of 
Commons. He died in 1742. He wrote : 

Speech iipon his JJefence in the House of Lords 
against the Bill for raising Money upon the Estates 
of the Bouth Sea Directors, Loudon, 1721, 4to (three 
edit ions ; also in Dutch).— Second Speech, TiOndoa, 
1721, 4 to.— Memorial of the Confractanls with 
Mr. Aislahie in a Letter to Lixtnius Stolo, London, 
1721, 8 vo. H.R.T. 

ALBA FI RM A. The ti rin ajiplied to rents 
reserved by the iTowii in silvmr, or white money, 
ius opposed to rents reserved and payable in 
kind. 2 Coke's Instilules. 19. j. e. c. m. 

ALCAVALA. A tax formerly cliarged in 
Spain and its colonies on all sales of ju'Ojierty. 
The name, of Moorish origin. Inn I existed from 
vTiy early times ; we ]»ossess docinnents of the 
12tli arui 13th cciiinries in which it (xx-urs ; 
Imt it ajijiears t(j iiave been tlum applied to a 
spccit^s of si'igniorial due, or, per]ia[)S, sometimes 
to a (ax leviixl to meet a s[)eiu’al eiueigcm.-y and 
coiilined to certain placiis. Alfonso XL, 1312, 
im]*(.se.(l it on the wliole of Ca.stile ainl Leon, 
his oli;ect being to luoeure mom.y for the war 
witli the Moors. At iirst only ti‘nii)ora,ry, the 
cortex of Burgos, 1377, granted it to Henry II. 
wiilmut liiuitalion of time. It was a duty, 
originally of 10, afterwards of 14 })er cent on 
(he .selling pi'iee of ev(?ry sort of projierty, 
whether movable or immovalde, ehargealile as 
of((‘n as the jirojierty was sold. In Adam 
tS.Mii ii .s time it had been reduced to 6 per cent. 

It conlinufd to exist down to the invasion of 
Spain ’hy Napoleon, exeejit in Catalonia and 
Arnigoii. (bo>e provinces having jnircliasiid ex¬ 
emption bum Pliilip V. It violated tlie fourth 
ol Smilh s eaiious ol taxation, taking and keep¬ 
ing out ol the pockets ol the ])eo])le more than 
il 111 ought, into the tiv.asuiy of tlie state. It 
was, besules, a great aniioyanee to manufac- 
tunus, mcreliants, and shopkeepers who, for 
the ].urpose of its eolleetiou, were subjected to 
(he continual surveill.aiice of tlie tax-gatherers. 
Hstariz attributes to it the ruin of the manu¬ 
factures of yJp.iiu ; he might, says Smith, have 
imputed to ii also the decline of agriculture, as 
it was im])osed not only on manufactures, but 
on the rude juoduce of tlie land. 
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[Colmciro, Jfistoria de la Ecommia Politica eii 
Espana, vol. ii. p. 550; Smith, Wealth of JVations, 

bk. V. ch. ii.] J. K. I. 

ALCOCK, Rev. Thomas, was born in 1709, 
and died in 17 98. He graduated M. A. at Oxford 
(Brasenose Coll.) in 1741. Ho was presented to 
the vicarage of Runcorn in Cheshire, and printed 
some small pieces, besides the following ably 
written parn phlc ts:— Observalions on the Defects of 
tli/i Pocrr Laws, and on the causes and comcqmnces 
of the great increase and burden of the h^oor, 
Loudon, 1752, 8vo (an attack upon comi)uloOiy 
j,rovision).— Pewurks mi t wo Bills for the BrUer 
Mainh nonce of the Poor^ London, 1752, 8v*o.^— 
Ohscrcallows on that2^a^'t't of a late Jet of Parlia- 
unent which lays an Additional Duty on Cyder 
and Perryy Plymouth, 17G4, 8v<>. (Tin; d.ity 
('i 4s. per hlul, on cider ini])osed in 17(*8 was 
repealed in 1766.) n. i; t. 

ALEATOitV (derived from the Ijaiin 
liej means uncertain, l isky. The un* -t- 

min any pi'oS])ectivc advantage appears, ilit, 
less Ceteris paribus will be given for the chanee 
of obtaining it. In other woids a greater risk 
must bo compensated by a pn)S[)ect of greater 
gain, the purchase-money being the same. 
Thus £100 stock bearing a fixed inbu'cst, say 
£3 per cent, will fetch a loAver price the less 
safe the security is. A person investing a 
certain sum oi' money, say £100, will expect a 
higlier interest according as the investment is 
more speculative. Jt must not bo sii[)])Osed 
that the diminution of value due to uncertainty 
admits of being determined by any actuarial 
calculation of probabilities. For tlie deprecia¬ 
tion depends not so much on the real nncei-- 
tainty as on tlic purchasers’ estimate of the 
risk. On the one liaud, as Prof. Sidgwick 
points out (^Principles of Polilical EcAmotnip bk. 
ii. ch. vi. § 2), “ignorant, rash, and (•.redulous 
jKU'sons investing in novel undertakings are 
believed to get, on tlie average, considerably 
less iiilercst than if they liad lent tlieir capital 
on ]ierleetly good security.” On tlic other 
liand “ there may be and often is something to 
he allowed as a cliarge on account of uncer¬ 
tainty ” . . . considered as “an evil in itself.” 
... A railway stock that is certain to [)ay 4 per 
cent will sell I'or a higher price than one Avliich 
is eipially likely to pay 1 or 7 per (amt, or any 
lutei inediatea,mount”(Prof, Marshall, Principles 
of Economies, bk. vi. eh. vi. § 5). Similar {(lin- 
ciples a])ply to tli(> influence of risk upon the 
reinnneration of different occupations. Adam 
Smith’s remarks upon the ‘ ‘ natural confidence 
which every man has more or less not only in 
his o\vu abilities, but in his own good fortune ” 

( B calthof N’ations, bk. i. ch. x.), do not require 
to be quoted. Prof. Marshall thinks tliat “in 
the hu’ge majority of cases the influence of ilsk is 
in the op])osite direction ” {loc. ciL), tending to 
inm ease the remuneration by an amount grcat(jr 
tiian the insurance against risk. 


For a fuller discussion see PKOBAr,u,irv and 
Rr.SK AS AN Kr.EMENTOF CosT OF PmmUCTTON. 

F. Y, E. 

ALE-TASTER. This was the ii:’c of an 
ellieer forineriy appointed uiuleT the A'^sizf op 
Bread and ale (1 267'' to insp. cl the (pn dty arid 
regulate th»^ sale those < 'iiimodilics in every 
borougli and manor, ^ii s-.. e [tarts of Fmgland 
the oii'e.';di;i survives, hut i fuiicti('j:> have 
hfcoioi’ j)in‘< i\ !'-• t -.'J. !i. L. 

AIvtjAltOfl I '’eANois, !'nil it Venice 
j 1712. died at I i. 61 . 11 v\ is ].'.lined and 

1 v ■ 'vitly, cue’ ,\y-i , i;'■ vc].; '.Pi.e I >> iiis litcr- 
, -iiy merit.;- Ids f ; '';;''rsoii.i! ’m i f onrso and 
In-ndsldp with J’refie-.'eK. II. o! I’ni i,i. ivlio 
ord'acd a. mom;ment. lO 'oe .a. ei.ed at, Pisa to 
his iiiea..»i‘', th ■ ;d .\n'i ; 

Ai nAU(’ri'< , ' )viDi; . A i;.'' I'r.o 
NFAvn'M . llist'iiMa.o 
j Fnint'jaons. Magnus 

’ He was .'1 ‘pv'.il, nil-idrer of x'diglish science, 
i Jhiglisl. lilmaliirc, aad Jhigheli [lolitieal iiistitu- 
i tions. As .an economist lie wi'ote hut little — 
An Ess ly on Coinnierec and a slioi t panpihlet 
on the advvautages of developing Africa com- 
moi’eially rather than Asia or Anieric.a. Thi.s 
little tract eonla.iiied an idea wliieh was utilised 
thirty y<aa,rs later l)y the AmiicAN CoMl’ANY, 
directed by 8 ir .lo.scpli B.iiik.a, at '\ liose cvpciise 
the famoius traveller Mungo Pa: ic iiialerlook his 
expedition. M. r. 

ALIENI JURIS. Persons arc a''lent juris 
if they arc not fully capable of binding tliem- 
.S('lve.s by contract or to alienate ]»roperty, alien¬ 
able in it.s(‘lf, e.g, infants and mairicd women. 
They arc ojiposed to persons sai juris, r:. s. 

AIjIENS. The subjects or eitizeiKs of a 
foreign state. The disabilities of alien.s liave 
in England been almo.st cutirely removed. U]) 
to the year 1870, aliens were unable to acquhe 
any land eillier liy (hescent or pmcliase, and 
even natural-horn subj<a;(s c(*uld not make a 
title to land by descent I'rom alien ancestors. 
The only disqualification which still remains, 
as regards the ownership of projjerty, aristes 
from tlie rule of laiv that no alien may be 
owner or part owner ol a Britisli shi|). 

An alien encniyy tliongli he can make a valid 
contract in England, lias, during Pic continu¬ 
ance of the war, no right to eulbi ce it by action, 
and if tlie wair Lasts long enough Jus claim may 
thus be barred by the Siatute of LiMlTATlON. 
An alien cannot be a member of either house of 
parliament, and has no parliamentary vote ; on 
tlic other hand he has the jirivilcgo of serving 
on juries if he has resided in Eilgland or Wales 
for iqjwards of ten years. An alien involved 
in civil or criminal litigation in England was 
np to the year 1870 entitled to a jury “de 
medietate lingUcC ”— i.e. a jury one half of 
wliich was composed of foreign subjects. 

An alien may become a British subject by 
naturalisation, either by special act of parlia- 
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merit or by a certificate of the Secretary of \ tion to T. Chalmers, and indeed to the Report 
State. The law as to Naturalisateon is at itself, he pleads for an extension of legal relief, 
present regulated by tlie acts of 1870 and 1872, He wrote a dissertation on the Redamation of 


the effect of which is to confer on naturalised 
foreignei's all the rights anid privileges of a 
British-born subject. A candidate for natural¬ 
isation iiinst have resided in the United King¬ 
dom or served lunler the crown for at least five 
years, and must declare his intention to estab¬ 
lish his ))ermanent rosi(I<;nce in the United 
Kingdom or to take service under the crown. 
Ho must also swear the oath of allr-d inco. 

E. s. 

ALLSON, Sir Arciiihald, first l)aronet, son 
of Kev. A. Alison (horn 1 7l)2, (bV‘d 18(>7), was 
educated at Bdiuburgh IJiiivnnsity. A paper 
written by him in reply (o .M al'I'iil's determimd 
liis profession as a lawyei-. Alison was called to 
the Sc(dtish bar Deei-mbnr 1811, and a.p[)oin|ed 
advocate-de])ute in 1822. He travclhid on tin; 
Continent, wrote much in was made 

Sheriff of Lanarkshire in 1881, and published 
his voluminous Hisfori/ of Raropc (1781)-1852), 
full of economical refh'ctions, some biographies, 
an autobiography, and otlnn- works. Tho Act 
restricting the paj)or cui'icncy, the Reform of 
1882, and the abolition of the corn laws were his 
special abominations, hew, if any, writers have 
insisted with more, vehenn nee on (he advan- 
tagfis of an imineiscd production of the precious 
metals (ban Alison {^History of RKrop*\ ch. i. 

88 -10, 1851-,52). It was to the decrease 
ill tho supply of gold and silver and to the 
shrinkngr in the circulatory medium thus 
caused, that ho ascribes tho decline ami fall of 
tho Roman Ibnpire, Ilcncoitwasnaturalthat 
Alison sh( Ml Id entirely :i])pi'()ve of {heSusrENSiON' 
of vSi'io'iK, rAVMKN'i's in (his country (jarried out 
in 17^7, and tho substitution of a paper, 
currency during tho severe struggle of the 
early years of this century (see Walker, Moiu'y, 
pp. 81-88, 841), 8o0, New York, 1883). lie 
wrote : 

7V/C I*rinetphs of I^opirlotion oiul their ('onof'r- 
tion v'itk Ifin/iaih /Io/>/>i/irss, bdiuhmgh, 1840, 2 
vols. Svo (dull and wordy ; the rcl.itions hetweeii 
populatimi ainl suhsistcncc are i-]ah('i-atcly si-t 
h>rth). — /'Vec Trtdle and /'nderfio/i, tu iny <i Trart 
oil (hr. ri't'ssdi/ oj AyriroUi:riil I'rot' rtioii, Mdin- 
l)urgh, IS t4, Svo.— Zb/gAn/t/ in IS Id and IS/S, 
or a SiiiH'irni and Contrarlrd CVr/r/o'//, Edin¬ 
burgh, IS to (1th eil. IS (7). -I'rrr Trade and a 
h\tt> red. Cn rrenei/, I'Miiiburdi, 18 t7, Sve. -/N.svn/v, 
KdinlMireli, 1850, 8 vo]-;, S\o (many ecenoinieal). 

11. li. T. 

ALISON, William Ibii/rKNEv, M.H,, juo- 
fessor of the praetiee of medieiiie in Edinburgh, 
brotlier ot the historian, is best known by his 
Obserrations on the dfanaye/iLent or the Poor in 
Scotland, 1840 (see (birlyle’s and Present), 
and his Renwrlcs vn (he Report of the Comniis- 
sioners on (he Poor Ijon-^ of' Seodniid, 1844. 
Ho gives ext 1 acts from the ovidence, ilrawing 
special attention to tlio unemployed. In o])]>osi- 


IVaste Lands (1850), iu which lie suggests tliis 
as a proi>er field of employment for convicts 
and paupers. J. B. 

ALLMEND. See Agricultural Com¬ 
munity. 

ALLONGE. A slip of paper fastened to a 
hill of exchange to receive indorsements for 
which there is not space on the bill itself; “as 
a protection against fraud, and in compliance 
with tlic provisions of some of the foreign codes, 
tlic fir.st of tb.e indorsements in connection with 
it is sometimes so made that it begins on the 
hill and ends on the allonge. There is no legal 
limit to tho number of indorsements.” 

[Hutchison, The Practice of Bunking, vol. i. p. 
188.] 

ALLOTMENT. A small portion of land 
cultivatexl by a labourer or artisan in his leisure 
hours. Tlicrc is ample evideaice to show that 
[irevious to tlio Tudor peadod the labourer 
and the artisan had usually a piece of ground 
attached to their homes. A scries of economic 
changes and the policy of the land system gradu¬ 
ally resulted in tlic separation of the labourers 
from tho soil (see Clill'e Leslie’s Land Systems 
of Ireland, England, and the Conthient, London, 
1871 ; Nasse’s Uonimunity of the Middle 

Ayes, London, 1871 ; Rogers’ Six Centuries of 
Work and fPages, Loudon, \SSi), An attempt 
to check this movement was made by the 81 
LViz. c. 7, which proliibitial the building of any 
cottage without an allotment of four aci es. The 
uclosure acts of the 18th ciuituiy deprived 
many labourers of their land, though tlie ad¬ 
vantages of allotnumts were recognised, in 1705, 
by a select committee of the House of Commons. 
'Ehe Select Vestry Act, 1819, empowered tlu; 
(‘hurchwardens and overseers of a parish to let 
land to iiidustrions inhabitants and the, 1 & 

2 Will. IV. c. 4 2 ; 1 k 2 Will. TV. e. 59 ; and 
2 Will. IV. c. 42 contained similar provisions. 
'Pile Allotments Committee of the. House of Com¬ 
mons in 1848 rt'cognised the importance of 
allotmeuts, but the W^omen’s and Cliildrcn’s 
employment committee of 1863 reported that 
but sjiaiing use had been made of the facilities 
granted by the legislature, d'be total number 
of separate detached allotiuoiits under one acre 
existing in 1890 Mas 455,005. The number 
of' otluu’ small holdings uj) to 50 acres was 
409,422 (see Return or billotme/its amt Snyill 
Holdings, 1890, c. G144). 

In 1887 an act (50 k 51 Viet. c. 48) was 
{Kis.sed Avhich empowers a sanitary authority on 
the petition of six rate[)ayers to purchase land 
for allotments not exceeding one acre eacli. If 
the laml cannot be obtained by agreement, the 
county council may authorise its being taken 
compulsorily, the price being determined by arbi¬ 
tration. All the conditions of tenancy are to be 
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fixed by the loccal authority, but no buildings 
save those mentioned in the act can be erected 
on the land. On the economic advantage of 
allotments see in addition to the autliorities 
above <xuoted, Report of the, Poor Law Cmumis- 
sioTurs, 1834; English Land and English Land¬ 
lords, by G. G. Brodrick (London, 1881). As to 
Binall holdings, see Report of Select Committee 
H. of C., 1890. 

[J. S. Mill objects, Principles of Political Kcon- 
omy, bk. ii. ch. xii. § 4, to the allotment syst<*in. 
For account of the law previous to 1886, see The 
Law of Allotments, by T. II. Hall (London, 1886).] 

j. E. c. M. 


ALLOWANCE (Tare, or dilfcrence betw.-cn 
Gross AND Net). A commercial term signify¬ 
ing the deduction made from the gross weight 
of the goods, either to reju*f‘;»eiit the weight of 
the ])ackage or refuse, or a particular deductiou 
established by custom of certain tradf-s, districts, 
or countries. Tare has be('u more especially 
described as the allowance for the weight of the 
box or j)ackage, or the cart or waggon in whieh 
the goods are conveyed ; and (ret as an allow¬ 
ance for waste, but the former is t h(‘ word more 
generally in use ; and gross weight and net 
weight, live weight and dead weight, and 
allou'fcnee. in converting from one to the other, 
are business terms commonly understood, (duo 
instance of allowance will suliicc. The coal 
merchant receives from the colliery 21 cwts. of 
coal from the ])it for every ton purchased by 
him, while he sells to the consumer but 20 
cwts. 'Idle ditrcrcncc is the allowance, or tare, 
to cover waste in transhipineiit, cartage, and 
screening. In many other industries similar 
alh>wanecs are made. 


ALLOWANCE SYSTEM. The allowance 
system was a conspicuous feature in the adininis- 
tmiion of the poor law at tlie very end of the 
last and beginning of the ])rcsent century. It 
was a form of out-door relief (see Poor Law), 
and may be defined as relief given to those em¬ 
ployed by individuals at the average wages of a 
d{.strict. It was thus, in effect, an attempt on 
the ]jait of the state to regulate wages, and its 
history gives an illustration of the results which 
political economy leads us to expect from such 
intei’turcnce. It is not too much to say that in 
the hriet space of forty years, the allowance .sys¬ 
tem sent large areas of land out of cultivation, 
forced capital into less profitable eni])]oymcnts, 
and caused a demoralisation from which the 
labourers in some rural districts have not yet 
recovered. The very cla.ss whicli it was designed 
to benefit lias sutfered most from its action. 

It origiTiated with the administrative author- 
dy, viz. the justices of the fieace. Tlie.se derived 
or assumed their powers under .5 Eliz. c. 4, 
which authorised them to fix wages, taken in 
connection with 3 & 4 W. and M. c. 11, and 9 
^co. 1. c. 7, which empowered them to order 
and direct relief. The system in practice dates 
VOL. 1. 


from 6th May 1795, when the Berkshire justices 
resolved to make up by relief from the ates 
the dilfcrence between actual wages and what, 
in tlieir judgiiiem:, was a minimum or “fair” 
rate for the county. In fixing this last, the 
X>ric 0 of bread and the size of' the I'amily w’ere 
to be taken into iccount, e. \ wlien bread was 
at Is. 8d. the gallon, a .' ^ic man was to 
receive in all Is. 66 ,a man aiu. , ifc 6s. 8d., man, 
wife and live vh'' 1. m I7s. (b This resolu¬ 
tion is often caifi l ’.c “ S[H'i-nhamland Act,” 
from the jilace o> m iog of .ne justices, .ind 
tfi<* s'-a.ic <Ira.\vn up for I' ihsliiie w uscil as a 
modr-L t3y n) 0 -.t of tli soathein lountirs. It 
may be doubted Imw ).■■,:■ such I'-tioii was even 
legal, as, by Geo. 1. c, 7, relief had been 
jirohlhitiai to tbose v i;. refu.scd to accept it in 
a workhouse ; but it was su])portcd by {lublic 
opinion, and confirmed m piiiici[)le the next 
year by 36 Geo. TIL c. 23, which re[)ealed the 
proliihitory efiiiscs of 9 Geo. I. c. 7, and 
einpo\ver'‘<l justices to order relief to any indus¬ 
trious poor person at his own house or home. 

The ell'ects of the system were soon seen. 
AVithin forty years of the passing of 36 Geo. 
111. c. 23 it seemed probable tliat rents would 
cease altogether to be paid, and in one iiarish, 
Chole.sbnry, Bucks, the rates bad actually 
sw^aIlowed up the rental. AVherc tlie leasehold 
system thianv the burden temporarily on the 
occupier, no solvent tenants weiv. forthcoming 
owing b) uncertainty as to the amount w'hich 
they might be called upon to pay, for in some 
cases tbc rates increased threefold in twenty 
years. In several comities (e.g. Kent, Cambridge¬ 
shire, Iwii'estersliire) rent was gradually but 
surely di.saj)[)eariug. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if ])roiits 
w'ould be raised l)y a system wdiich forced non- 
employers to contribntti to the wages of labour. 
But in agriculture any such advantage was 
more than coniiteibalanccd by an increase in 
the cost of labour, due to its diminished ellici- 
ency. The motive to industry being removed 
when the reward of the labourer no longer 
depended on his exertions, industry itself dis- 
ajipcarcd. In manufactures, on the other hand, 
where ])ieee-\vork W'as generally ado])ted, a closer 
supervision exerci.stal, and a larger pro])ortion 
of non-ernxdoyers liable to the poor-rate, the 
system incrca.S(al profits largely. 

Both in agriculture and in manufactures the 
wages of labour w'ere lowered, jiartly by the 
gi*eat diminution of elliciency, j^artly by the 
iiievease of ])o})ulation which w'as stimulated 
under a system wliich placed the married man 
with a family in a better position than the single 
man, and the mother of illegitimate children 
thaii the honest w'oman, partly, again, because 
employers were deterred from employing non¬ 
paupers by the consideration that they were 
thus reducing their neighbours’ labour bill. 
More important still was the moral effect of the 
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system u[)oii the labourers. Industry and 
pnidcntial forosi^dit were extinguished when 
the poss(!H.sion of [uoiau'ty was a bar to employ¬ 
ment, and the ])Ositioii of the thriftless was 
mad(! an object of envy to the careful: parental 
responsibility, filial obligation and alfcction were 
discouraged ; drunkenness, vice, and crime grew 
apace ; ami the deterioration of a large jiart of 
tlie labouring population in the districts in 
wliich (he system was adopted became matter 
o( common knowledge. Ifad it continued in 
force but a few years longer the whole social 
fabric must bavo finunbled away. ddie rela¬ 
tions between employer and cmploycil W(*re 
embittered to an extent which showed itself in 
constant riots ; in the soutlu'rii counties the 
labourers established a reign of terror. Alean- 
whilo the production of wealtli fell off as tlie 
rates rose, population grew apace, and civilisa¬ 
tion went liackwards. 

Allowances in aid of wages were gradually 
abolished <as reganls men, by tiie orders of the 
poor-law boanl restricting or prohibiting out¬ 
door relief to Ibc abbsbodied. It may, liow- 
ov(‘r, be (piestioned wlietlier the same results 
are not now pnxlueed in the case of women by 
a loose adminisli’ation of the law. 

[For a full account of tlie allowance system, see 
Poor-ljaw Ooiiiiiii.ssioners’ First Iteport, 18‘U 
(reprinted by order of House of Commons, 18^5). 
--Nicholls, Ifist, of ike Hti'flisii l*<u)r I.<iu\ — 
Fden’s ^tate of (he Poor, — Fowlc, The J^oor Law 
(Maciiiillan ; Fiiglisli Citizen fSerieS/'.] n, ju p. 

['The following statement, taken from the obitu¬ 
ary notice of the llev. Hmiry Playsted Jeston, 
late p(‘rpotual curate of ('liolcshury, Bucks, in the 
(ioardutn iiewspafier of 3d ,July l.S.Sl>, gives a vivid 
picliiiv of tlie clfccts of the allowance system under 
(he (thl poor laws, 

“III i.S30 the pariNh (Cholesbury), umh'r the 
old jioor law, was on the verge of bankruptcy. In 
out of 1)8 who jiad a setthmumt in the parish 
(the total population being then C27, ami in 1S81 
being DD), then; were no less tlian (i t in n eeijit of 
relief, and the ])Oor-rates alone exi'eeded *J4s. in 
tile imuml. As the result, the glehe, as well .as 
all the, land in tlie jiarish save some sixteen aon*,s, 
was thrown out of lailtivation, and the garisti ha.l 
to exist for some lime by means of ratrs in aid 
levied on other paiishes in the hundred. This 
(date of allairs, together with a series of letters 
wliii'h Mr. Jetton wrote to the Timer, and his 
evidence before the jioor-law commission, Imd a 
coiisideraiile siiare in liriiiging on liie present poor 
law. iVdore his ileath Mr, Jeston saw bis parisii- 
ioners in a fairly prosperous coiulition, not one of 
them being in receipt of relief from the rates.”] 
ATifiO\. Willi n'ganl to tbe derivation of 
(lie word “alloy it may be sutlicicnt to point 
out (bat tin; old French aiei was retained in 
tho ^o^nan asu^a■ or allai, whence our word 
‘‘allay. llirough tlio erroneous fancy that 
tho French ahn was cipiivalent to d loi (to law) 
the won! meaning originally simple “oombina* 
(non union ” came to be used specially of the 


mixing baser raetal with gold and silver in 
coin so as to bring it to the recognised standard, 
and hence of the standard itself. The French 
word comes from alleiuni or alaiinn, the ori¬ 
ginal being probably adligo (allego), to bind to. 

The meaning of the ivord alloy in mint lan¬ 
guage is different from that ordinarily accepted 
in scientific phraseology, as it is applied to the 
base inctal added to a more precious one, and 
not to the mass—which may bo eitlier molten 
or solidified—of the mixed metals. 

The reasons for the use of alloys for the 
coinage in preference to jmre metals arc some¬ 
what complex, and many comlitious liave to bo 
taken into consideration in choosing the base 
metal to bo added to the precious metal. Tho 
resulting alloy must bo of good colour, must be 
ductile, and must not exhibit any traces of 
brittleness. In the case of gold, silver forms 
a very ductile alloy, but then it sensibly lowers 
the colour of the gold. Cojiper, on the other 
hand, heightens the tint and has the advantage 
of yielding a durable as W'Jl as ductile alloy. 

A triple alloy of gold, silver, and copper may 
be made of delicate tints, but a triple alloy is 
difficult to assay, and it is undesirable to com- 
])licate the acoonnts of a mint by tlie use of 
two precious metals ami a base one in the same 
alloy, therefore a single base metal—copper— 
is almost universally nseri. 

It has long been known that the union of 
two or more metals produced a result which 
often differs more in physical properties from 
either of its coiistitueuts than those do from 
each other. Cojiper and tin, for inst-ance, 
yiehl alloys of a wide range of properties and 
there is hardly any fact more remarkable in 
the whole range of metallurgy than the enor¬ 
mous influence exiu'b'd on a large mass of metal 
by a small (piantity of another metal as 
metalloi.i. 

Tile propertie.s whicli are, found the most 
desirable to be secure.! are: — (1) ductility; 
(.-) durability ; (3) uiiiloriiiity of composition. 

The alloys actually used for coinage, at the 
picst'iil time aie not iiuni.'roiis, but looking 
bark over the numismatic history of the world, 
eudh'ss oomliiuations of the precious and base 
metals will be found to have been used. Pure 
gold ami silver have liceii used, eitlier singly or 
alloyed with each other, or alloyed with copper, 
the Litter nictal in turn b.eing sometimes em- 
idoycd with only infinitesimal additions of 
precious metal. 

Ill the case ol both the gold and silver 
currency of this country the adjustment of tlie 
relative proportions of the jirecious and the 
base metals was undoubtedly guided by the 
particular systems of weights used. To take 
the silver coinage first, the fineness of alloys 
of this metal has from wry early time.s been 
computed by divisions of the troy Pound, 
\Nliicli Veight is still retained in weighing 
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gold and silver. The coin]uitatiou of tlie ' Henry 111. to the. ]>rescnt tiin(‘. Tlie eoins in 
standard tineness for allo 3 ^s of gold is b.-ised eireulnlioii in Kr.-ince Iroin tiio brgijjuDg of 
on the singular “carat” system of weiglits, tin* 17th to the end of the 18th centmy veried 
the origin of nliich i.s popularly believed to in nneness from 900 i.o itS2, when, !io\'.,ver, the 
have been deiaved Ironi the weight of an decimal si <111 of Wf'iglits ami measures wjis 
orientiil plant seed. It ap])ea,rs more probable, faii-l)’- esbil)li^lie(l, hus w i i ,' is.sued In con- 
however, that it came from the Kmition,'* <1 Ibrmity w'lii it. h'lie ] lu < i rhe 28(h Thor- 
sinall (Ireek weight (s<ie also Pf-RIOt), ini<lor, an. iii. (179t>), j eted tli it tho 

The standard of lineness of the alloy nserl at standai 1 Jim-ee--^ of tlie silv^ Coins sin eld bo 
the present time for the Ihilish gold coinage, is 900. and eiglil '■ .is later .1 1 v prcserii>ed tlic 
‘J‘_: carat.s, or 910*00> j>arls in 1000 of pure coinage? of goid pi e.s of t\\ nty b-ane.g tlie 
e(yld ; that for the silviu- coinage is Ol’.j ]»arts siamlard of \\!'!-h also eg). A siihse- 

pni'G silver. 01 .rut law he.,( ie<i *1 _ st.o: ,i) 1 I'.iji ness (.)f 

the accomp.i.iiN ing table shoves tlie varial ions silver coins l<.> 880 . My tin .\!oncta i ?; (hni- 
in the standard of linencss from the i\‘ign of vcij'ion oi 1 sfj.a eon h: led j.e aecn l. r-uiee, 


12:0 i27.y /.' j IJ::> I}7., /V'T ino- 



Peigiatn, Italy, and Svvil/eiland these .stand- 
aids o! (iiieness WiU'c adhered to, and several 
oiler euiiiili'ics have, adoplaai llie sa7ne i.nonc- 
taiy sy.'ih in. Tu (lenmni}’’ the standard line- 
. hoih gold and silver lia.s been Jixed at 
Mid tin' saiiii' standard lias Ik-oii adopted 
I'nited State.s foi’ both iindals. 

\ill be e^•idettl, from tliC' (able a.s vrell as 
li'mii the ior* going reinark.s, that the two re.ally 
enportanl alloys ii.se(l tor tlie coinage of gold 
hav(? I'especI ively the standai d fmeness of 
916'6 ami 900, ^vliile the standard 900 is 
now more widely ns<'d tlian any other, Piig- 
1 Hid alone employing 92.0, wdiieh still maintains 
The eon need ion wdth Saxon coins. O. r-a. 

ALOH, Ar-ODiAi; Lantu. V'hcn the derimin 
tnhi s oven a 11 Karope in tlie oth c.entm-y, 
de v di.s(n1)uled among tliemselves tho con- 
pueied lamls. In hhigland, owing to the dis- 
]'lavement of the conpnm’erl itopulation, this 
dislrihution was prohahly more complete than 
< -^ ‘vlnae. Each towuiship or village received 
ai) allotnnuit of land, the surplus being tho 
loLKLAND, or property of the tribe. AVithin 
Till- \illage a birtlier distribution took place 
among the tree heads of households; each of 


whom Inel a, homest('a(i as ]>rivale ])rot)erty, 
while the ara.hle and pas(nr<‘ land remained for 
some, tiim' in <-onmioii nc ciipation, beinga.nmially 
(listrihiitcil for the haivcst, w lictlier of liay or 
corn. Land which was held in S(‘jiarate owuier- 
ship Ava,.s called ( f/n / or e/or/. The dmivation 
of l.lu? latter wool is disjaited, hut it is ]irol)ahly 
coniu'cted with lot, and thus expresses the 
oi iginal im tImd of distrihnI ion. Jii tln^ 11th 
ceiiliii-y we. liml tiie bain apjiliefl in England to 
all land Indd imh jxmdeiitl^g Avitlmut iciit or 
.service to a sn[tcrior. It. thus inelnde.d both 
the original c///r /, and also Eocland, or ]irivate 
es(.a,{,(*s carved out of tlie /’o//.'Aon/ for the henelit 
of individuals. Alter the Norinau Corn]nest 
alodial laaid ciaised to exist, owing to the gimeral 
intioduetion of feudal or conditional tenure, 

[See Stubbs, Consh'fufional lIlst(>rif,"Vo\. i. ch. 
V.— Kemble, Scu'ohs in Kiujland, — Freeman, Nor¬ 
ma n Conquest, voh i.] u. i,. 

ALTFdlNAdTVE STANDARD. It has 
been urged by monometallists that a Standard 
OF Value formed of two metals is not really 
a double, but only an alternative standard, 
debtors, Avhere payment is jierni'Itted in either 
metal, naturally electing to use the cheaper 
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in (li.seli;irge of their obligations. Jevons 
says on tliis subject, referring to the countries 
inclinle'l in the Latin union—“When silver 
is lower in price than 5s. per ounce, 

silver becomes the standard ; when silver rises 
above this price, gold takes its jdace as the 
real measure of value. So far the English 
economists arc no doubt correct; but, in the 
first place, it docs not follow that the prices 
of commodities follow the extreme fluctuations 
of value of both metals, as many writers 
have inconsiderately declared. Prices only 
de})erid upon tin; course of the metal which 
happens to havi; sunk in value below the legal 
ratio of 15 i to 1. ... At any moment tlie 
standard of value is doubtless one metal or 
the other, and not botli ; yet the fact that 
there is .‘i,n alternation ti'inls to make each vary 
much less tiian it would otherwise do. It 
cannot [)revent i)otli metals from falling or 
rising in value (.omjKjred with other commodi¬ 
ties, but it can throw variations of supply and 
demand over a larger area, instead of leaving 
each metal to b(.'. at fee ted merely by its own 
accidents.” Monni, bv Prof. W. S. Jkvons, p}». 
137-140. 

It is alb'ged, on the other side. (1) That the 
currency may indeed alternat.e, iu greatcu* or 
less <legrcc, under the influcmic of a dillcrcnce 
of ratio in another bimctillic country ; but 
that this does not atlect tin* standard, nor the 
public right under a bimetallit* law to have 
either metal coincil at the h'gal ratio, and to 
pay one’s del Us in eillier at one’s own choice;. 

(2) 'riiat, as to inteimal action, no one has yet 
shown how tin* dcbloi- can obtain one metal at 
a “cheai)er” rale than tin* t)tlu'r, inasmuch as 
it is inconceivable that the seller, who can get 
silver coined into a lixed nnndier of francs or 
shillings at the mint, would la; content to t.d<»‘ 
a smaller number Irmn any one else. 

(d) 'That, as to cAtc-rn.d action, though it wcic 
true, whicli bimetallists maintain it never was, 
that either metal was wholly ah-ent from ilu* 
eireulatioii, yet iliccrrcct of llie law on mon.,- 
mctallic t’oniiiiii's \vould, and always did re¬ 
main intact, I iie oi,cii mint, and tlm right of 
sending cither metal to be coined into the 
current money ot llu^ bimetallic state, making 
it impossible that the metal so sei,t could 
Jiiateiially tall in [)viee in the mom.mietallie 
slate rtMiiiUing it; I'.-musv- such remitt.meo 
must always he realisahle at the rate of ex¬ 
change euirent hetween the two stales ; and 
that aeeordi!igly the ])riee(ot silv('r. tor example) 
in the I'htglisji market, mhtherdid nor could 
fall helow 5s. O'nl., except so far as it might be 
modilied by the current rate of exeliange. 

(4) I hat, eonse(piently, a par of exchange was 
established and maintained between all silver- 
and gold-using countries. (See Bimki’ALLIsm ; 
(tITINKA, KaTINc; Ul--; StANDAIU) OK VaI.UK). 
These are tlm contentions oii both siilos. 


[The difficulties experienced in keeping two 
metals in circulation are described in Sir I. New¬ 
ton’s three reports “ Pepreseutations on the Sub¬ 
ject of Money,” 1711*1712,1717. Private reprint 
of Tracts on Money y collected by J. R. JVI‘Culloch 
(London, 1856), pp. 269-279. The two lu-iucipal 
of these re 2 >orts are also reprinted in Report and 
Proceedings International Monetary Conference^ 
1878 (Washington, 1879), pp. 817-321.—Also 
Investigations on Currency and Finance^ Prof. 
W. S. Jevons.] 

ALTHUSIUS, Johannes (1557-1638), a 
Goriiian writer, born at Diedenshausen (Witg<m- 
stcin-Berleburg). lie is said to have studied at 
Geneva under the inlluencc of Calviiiistic 
teaeher.s. In 1586 ho became profes.sur of law 
and ethics at TIerl)orn (Nussnu), ami in 1604 
syndic of the free town oi Emden, This honour 
was conferred upon him on account of his 
treati.se on politics; iu Ids new j)osition he 
struggled .succe.ssfully against the })retension 3 
of the nobility and the emiiiit of Ea.stern Frie.s- 
land. He died at Emden in 1638. His 
Poliiim is the first systematic treatise on that 
subject written in Germany ; be regards polities 
■•IS rlie art of constituting .social life - - “ symbiotic 
art.” ddie foundation of the organisation of 
“social life” is an express or tacit contract 
between a.s.sociate(l men. As all riglits tbeie 
foi-e pioeecd from tlie people, tliey have the 
riglit ot re.sistanee against u.sur]jati«m.s of 
auiliority. “Even if the people would like to 
<lo so, they could not traiislbr or alienate the 
.sovereign power to any one else, just <a.s no one 
e.an give to another the physical life he liimstdf 
has. Ill eonscipience ot these ojiinions Althiis- 
ins Ifis been jMiikffl among the “ monaicbo- 
macliie s'-lmol ’ ((b'oi'ge Biiebanan, 1579, 
Laugiiet, 1.5 79; liouelier, 1591; G. Ro.ssaeu.s, 
1.590; Ilotom.imms, 1573; Mariana, 1599; 
Altimsius, ami .lohn .Milion, 1651), ajid wa.s 
a.s.s, ailed Ig, II. Ai'ui-.i(’u.s,/>f:fa/OnaV.oO prlncipum, 
Hill ; Guo’rir.s, Fe jure hrlU ac jiacis, 1625, 

1. ell. id. ^ 8 ; (..oNUiNu, Pe anc/oi'ibus pnli/ir/\^ 
and BuneUKU, I,'i,/f(\in>s Arv' iilor 

H>< 1, II, eh. i. p. 102. Though forgotten in 
the latter halt ot the L7tli ccTitury, this work 
seems to lia\-e Imd considerable inlluenee ujiou 
the formation of llie political ideas of Kousseait 
( compare Gierke, ]>. 201). The social ami 
eeoimmieal ide.as contained in it are rcinarkaiile. 

It analyses the liistoi ic forms of political associa¬ 
tions ill the order of formation, and di.stingiiisli. s 
b(.*t.weeii associations for tiie reali.satioii of private 
common interests (“ peciiliare commune ”), both 
natural (the family) and civil (corporations), 
and a.s.^.viations tor public interests (the 
“ j>oliteuma ’ ) lioth particular (parish, town, 
province) .and nuivmsal (the state). In the 
latter re.sides the .supreme power, controlled, 
however, by epliori, and exercised by supreme 
“ magistratus, who.se creation is elfected by a 
contract; and the ditlerent forms of government 
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are only as many species of supreme magistrates, 
be they monarchical or polyarchical. 

The views held by Althiisius on economic 
policy and in resi)ect of which he follows IIotero, 
are contained in the 32d chapter {Be. administra- 
Hone incdiorunm ad iriUe sodalis cornmuditates 
ncccssariorttm). Trade enriches, as is showm by 
the example of Venice and Genoa, the sovereign 
and the people. Therefore the sovereign must 
procure a steady supply of all things needed for 
the public weal, secure the jmblic from enhance¬ 
ment of prices, ])reVGnt the importation of 
dangerous or immoral commodities, and the ex- 
por ration of provisions. The cstabli.shment of 
staples and the maintenance of Gild regulations 
are recommended by Althusius, but monopolies 
should onl}’' be allowed in c;ise private means are 
u )t sulheient or security is wanting. Among 
monojioiies he reckons combinatiuns of artisans. 
IIis definition of monopolies has been quoted by 
Kdw. Mlssklden, F/rc jfVnnJc, or, th>’ Maxncs to 
rnnJce Trad^:. florish, 1622, ch. iij. p. hi). 

PoJ/ficn methodice JH;/esta, Herborna^ 1603, 
26 ed., Groniiigte, 1610 ; 3d Arnheini, 1»>17 ; 
iNlh and last ed., llerhoriKe, J651. His other 
\\i»rl.s arc: J}trisprude.ii(ia lUnnftnn^ Ilerhornte, 
loSS ; Dictro/uijictc lihri tree totinn et u/u'rer- 
.sum juSf (juo vtivuir, victliodice compledriitt’s. Her- 
I'lni.e, lt)17 ; Knuicofurti, 1618.—Sec Otio (Jierke. 
JnJi(/nfU'.s AdJtu.^ii/.s vvd die /udu.'ir/rluio/ der 
■nut urrecJidicheiL SfatUsUirordni, Itrcslni, 1880, 
and Friedrich Altliaus, Titeix/tjr Al/haus, ein 
Lrt,end)i/d, Fonii, 1888. R. n. 

AL'i'KLJlSM. Altruism is an ethical term 
which is often used in economic discussions on 
S(H.TA[Js.M, IjATsskz - Faiiik, the functions of 
government, ami gcnorall3m]uestions of distribu¬ 
tion. Alli'uisin is the C)])positc of individualism 
or egoism, and embraces those moral motives 
\\diieh induce a man to regard the interests of 


others. Most Fnglisli ecoiiomisls liavc written 
witli the '‘M'egnhitive idea” that .self-interest 
should at haast provisional!}' and hy}*otlielically 
h'C regarded as the mainspring of economic 
aetivily. In recent times, however, the tend¬ 
ency, es|*ceially under German iidhienees, has 
been to give more weight to alti uistic impiihses. 

[Coin])ar0 Dr. Sidgwick's Principles of Political 
Komomy, bk. iii. cli. ii. — and Prof. Marshall, 
Pri/triples of Ernnomics, hk. i. ch. vi.] j. s. N. 

.WANA SOCIETY, The, a communistic 
?"vief y and religions sect (lEahre Jiispiralians 
^t'ni' indrn), consisting of Germans, established 
at Aniana, Iowa Co., Iowa, IJ.S.A. More than 
a century after its foundation in Gcianany the 
soor, in 1843, emigrated to Ebenezer near 
Pulhilo, and there adopted communism. The 
Society thus formed eventnally removed to 
Arcana, where it still (1890) exists (see Com¬ 
munism). K. c. 

A^MERCEMENTwS. The mediaeval history 
of ]»ecuniary penalties possesses an economical as 
well as a legal interest. Even in the royal 
courts of justice the decision of criminal or 


civil causes was not the sole object aimed at. 
For it was also the duty of the court to assess 
and account for tlie various lines and amerce¬ 
ments found to he leviable in the course of the 
sitting. These jviyments form a regular portion 
of the issues of the County, and are duly ac 
counted for by the sherili at the exchequer. 
Their amount was liinit^i' hy the clause of the 
Great Charter declaring tl;a‘ no free man shall 
be amerced exc» |y according to the iiicasure of 
his ollVnce, and protecting from sci/urc the 
freeman’s house m d household goods and the 
villein’s wain ige. Ti c h-cal scigiuMirial juris¬ 
dictions imitated G'.c royal couits m making a 
free use of pevuiiiary iKuialtivs, Imt there is 
reason to lodieve t!i;il the anuTcvments in- 
llicted hy them w< ;>■ ol ,a tar more extoi lionate 
cdiaracter. d'he claii.se in MagT;a Charta gave 
little or no [irotcction to the \ and the 

Si’EWARD or Ivi.EVE wlio ]>resi h'(l in these local 
courts, natiiTally found their chief interest in 
rai.sing as much money as ]>ossil)lo by way of 
“ ])rolits of the court,” a regular item in 
manorial accounts. A glance through Prof. 
Maitland’s ErPet Picas in Manorial Courts 
brings out the fact that the icgular piinisiimen 1 
for manorial oU'ences, such as bad plongliing, or 
not coming to wash the lord’s slicc'p, was an 
amcrecment, amounting in .‘•■mne e,n.s('s to a 
tax of 6s. 8(1. on the township. Besides this, hncs 
were lovicMl for breaking the Assi/i-: or Beer, 
for trespassing on the lords wood, for lighting, 
and.for a laige number of other reasons. The 
amount of these must frequently liavc been 
bui(h*i)S(nnc. d'he op])i-essive reeve is (vxprc'ssly 
reprovi'd in Hie Ayodiit of Inwyt{\\nttv\\ 1340); 
in liis J'arsnn's Talc Chaucer devotes a long 
passage to the blame of extortionate amerce¬ 
ments ; and the same tone can be noticed in 
Piers IdougJnnav^ ])assns ix. (C. text) and in 
Wyclifs WTitings. 

\^Selcct Pleas in Manorial Courts, vol. i., edited 
f'lr the Seldeii Society by F. W. Mvaitland, 1889. 
—Chaucer’s Canterhury JHl'iriins ; The. Ihirson^s 
Tale, 1386. The Vision of Piers Plongh.vian, text 
C. passus ix. 1393, ICarly Friglish Text Society. 
— Unpublished Enylish IPor’A:.? of Wyclif, Early 
English Text Society, 1880.] c. o. 0. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Strictly sjieaking, an American 
school of iiolitical economy has not yet arisen, 
but two movements are sometimes referred 
to under that title : (1) In the strong pro¬ 
tective agitation which began in the United 
States about 1820, the name “American system 
was applied to the general policy of developing 
the resources of the country by high import 
duties on the one hand, and by extensive in¬ 
ternal improvements on the other. But the 
phrase obviously points to an episode in political 
history rather than to a movement in political 
economy. The best advocacy of this American 
system is to be found in the speech of Henry 
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Clay on t]jo taiiir, made in 1824, easily to be 
found in tlie vaiions editions of his writings. 
(2) Witli more projtriety, the term Amei'iean 
school may he api'Iied to the doctrines of IIenky 
C. Ca i.'MY ('/.r. j ;i,!nl Ills followers. The rejection 
of the Itieardian (had.rine of rent and of the 
Maltimsian tlieory, the gojua-al optimism, the 
referenec of value in all instances to cost of pro¬ 
duction, the advocacy of protection, are easily 
seen to he connected with the conditions of a 
new country ])ossessed of ahnndant fertile land, 
rapidly increasing in pO])iilalion and wealth, 
confronted as yet Ity few of the diMiculties that 
beset older commiinit i<‘s, constantly varying and 
developing its industries as time pa,sses on. 
Carey’s doctrines in tin’s srns(> are Anieri'':in ; 
and are the most disi iiid ivcly nat ional eontril u- 
tion whicli the (Jnited States has yet made to 
econoinie literature. Ainonir his followers are : 

I'aviSliill ■( Slilit ll, I '/('// ii'ii "f r<,/if /■ynhuiii li, 

PhiL'eli'ijMJi.'i, ise’, ;t;ii lafis ciJMions. Wii!i:n)! !C! ter, 
Ihnj, I *! i i' h. !'•! oli i;i, ISTI. -Ite.l.-lt EUis 
'i’holll’)iOll, Swr /iW -^rii Ir ,• in: ! \'i i (i t, il < 11 '/■'•i H • nn IJ , I'lllla- 
♦lelph'.fi, IsV'i, :ni'l later "lii : vitis; rnio'i to llnnv’. 
Imln^ti'l, N<ov 'Jeil^, I--,'.''. W. I>. !\<‘lli-yj syo-e/n’s, 
11)1(1 ,/,/■//•<' o's, riDl.iii 'lpliia, I'-O'a’. r. w, r. 

Aiiii'ii'.’ Mt.luT wmOm'.s oC :!r:it al'ilit sjiaee cniy all(;\v j 
\H to ll ltne, (’. I-'. l'\\'lO iN, <I'\ l>. M:AH, 

l'\ A. WviKKie h, A Wkit;-:, 11. (A'l.'iiii^e .1. I’. Clark, 

I). k tr w.‘y, k. T. ICIy, C. Co A. 'I'. Hadley, .1. \V. 
JetjJ;s, ,S. N. J’jilleji, E. k. A. Sf'Iirjiiian, a;)'! F. Tr. 
Tanas 1 ^'. 

AMOirriSATlON, or Amoui i/.a nox. Tin- 

linaneial sigidlieat imi of amortisation is tlie 
nslemption, reimhursenient, liijuidation, of re¬ 
payment of d(‘ht po ll,Tally, and tlie term is 
otUm applied in eonnect io.ii wit h the sinking 
fnmls of mortgages and didanitnres. dims, in 
tJie recent j-eai langenn nt of (lie \'er.e/uelau (h hr. 
we read, “ the sui jiliis ajtplieable, alter eoveriiig 
the inleis'sl. to nnoi lisation shall htr applied 
half-v<’arly, ’ etc., ainl in tin* insf nice of one of 
the Buenos Ayres loans '• t h<‘govn nmnnir have 
the po\\('r to at any iietiod increase the anioinit 
(.)f the amoi I i^at ion. ” But the word is mueli 
more ol'leii ir>i d in l'’renrli linane*-. ddms M. 
Waddingloii wiote to Messrs, Ivothsidiild oU 
‘J8th ()eto!i(T IS'/’S. “nous <heliiious toure re- 
.spon.sal)ilii«’' i> lat ive neut an p.iit nient deriul<’i>'t 
et do I’aniort isseni'Mit de I'empi iint pi'ojeti*." 
d'he Breiieh ocpn s.>ions “ tonds d’anmi t isse- 
ment *’(sinking" tiiuds) and “ eai‘-e d’amortiss-- 
meiit ” (sirdviiiir tuud oiliee) are in eoiinnon \ise. 
But heu', in the s,'use ot’the amortisation of’ 
loans, the o]'eratio!i ean he tre.ited more in de¬ 
tail niidei- 111 ,. li,Md ofSiNKiNi; Krs'i) 

In 1 iw aiuori i.sai ion signilies the tr.nisfer of 
lands to a eoi|„)raiioM, till t\ <u- (diaritahh. hodv 
m perpetuity, or in other words, an alieiiatioTi 
ill mortmain. dh,* laws in tiaree restricting 
such amortisation of pidpmtv in perpetuity are j 
rocountetl under Moi.imain y/,e.) 

AMSd'KKDAM, Ban it. <ti’. See Banks, 
Eaki.y Kukoi'kvn. 

ANATATiCAL MLi llOD. ^Be employ an j 


analytical method in science when we commence 
with particular facts, and, by analysing them, 
discover the laws in o]H' ration, thus working up 
to general principles ; we employ a Synth K i te 
Method when we coiunience with general prin¬ 
ciples, known or assumed, and combine them 
so as to obtain eoncliision.s that serve to explain 
particular facts. In the one ease, we proceed 
from the individual to the universal ; in the 
other, from the. universal to the individual. 
In ])o]itical economy one of the main contro¬ 
versies as to method turns on this distinction. 
It is maintained, on the one hand, that our 
starting-point should be the analysis of complex 
industrial phenomena ; it is alhrmed, on, the 
other hantl, that the science should be con¬ 
structed by deductive reasoning I'rom elrmentary 
laws ol' human nature. 

In reclity the contrast here indicated is far 
too sliai'jdy drawn, A true economic science 
ean he built up oidy by a method of combined 
analysis and .syntbi sis. The former without the 
latter would yield merely em])irical resailts of 
uncertain valitlity, ami diseonnectod with one 
another. The latter wiilioiit the former would 
yield results always hypothetical, and :->ometimes 
entirely remote fi-om rhe actual fatifs of the 
economic world. Jleuce flic syntlu’tical method 
is reipnri'd to raiionalis*' and syst'miatne con¬ 
clusions g-iiiied by tie..* mt‘tho<l Mielysis, ami 
tie* inaly!ical niethod is in its turn I'eguired to 
gUid** and give re.-iiity to tlie syntlietical. It 
may be -laiil tbad n[>on (his {>oiut, thus broadly 
stati*d, I'et iiomisls an*. gmiTally speaking. ('(Uu- 
ing to •! g eemoiit.. At t Is* same tijiu*, some dilfer- 
(‘tiee of ojiinion is ••d\\;i\s liki’ly to rouiaiu in 
i‘.*g:ird t«^ tlei r(*lative im]'o:‘taiice of tin.* nvo 
ue'tiio'is ill l'•(Ml^lllic S'.’ieuei', ami tlie extent to 
whieh, .it dilleieiit stag. .s of im|iiirv. each should 
in Its turn he suhoialinated to dn* ollna'. In 
tie* iasi re.sorr. some latitude iiunk hi* loft, ro 
ilic u.itural iutellielu.d bias ot’ the individual 
inv.i^ator. Tor fuitle r ili.-cu.ssiou ol' tins 
(pieslion, see nuru’e 11 v i', Murilop; iNDUCTn'r: 
Ml.i non. .T. N. K. 

A \/v KfM 11S .\i is lie* tlu'ory field by a party 
whieh deiii.'S tie iiniiee air iii'iiey of liotli 

governiiieUL ami pi-'.ipeitV. tries to over- 

l Inane ile-se institutions I'V violence. At the 
eoiigiess (if iJeimva in lSi)7, i\lieHAF,n 
BvKorNiN (7.a IvUssian exilic advoeati'd the 
abolition ot’e.-in'.-.di.-M st.itrs, and the sulotitu- 
tion of vulnnt.ny h derations of imlepeieimt 
eommniie.s. He urged t)je next eongre.ss, ]ie]d 
at Ih-rnc nmh r the pr.* deney of X’ictor Hugo in 
ISu.s, to d.'ri.ire ill fa^ ur of socialism, ami join 
the IN I'EUNA rioNAi. {'/.('.) failing to eoiiviuee 
the a.->.scmhly. he formi.‘d his su]i})orters into a 
“Soeidl Demoer.itie Alliance,'’ the aim of which 
w;vs to make lamt and capital the collective 
]>ro]vrty of so<*iety, and secure that they should 
he used only l>v agricultural and manufacturing 
assoeiations. All exi.sting states were to “ di»- 
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appear in the universal union of free associations." 
The Alliance desired to bo recognised as ^mrt of 
the International, but its claim was rejected, 
whereupon it dissolved after six months’ ex¬ 
istence, during which it had been active in 
Spain and Italy, and its sections joined the 
International separately. At the beginning of 
1869 the groups of the International in French- 
speaking Switzerland organised themselves as 
the “ Romance Federation.” This speedily split 
into two sections, one of which, under James 
Guillaume, a disciple of Bakounin, became the 
“Federation of the Jura.” Bakounin, Guil¬ 
laume, and shortly afterwards the whole Fed¬ 
eration, were ex])clled from tlie International. 
The Federation did not ac(iuiesce in its expul¬ 
sion, but held meetings in 1873, 1874, 1876, 
and 1 877, which professed to be tho sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth general meetings of 
the International. To its iiiHuence Prince 
Kropotkin, in 1882, ascribed the greater part 
of tile growth of anarchist opinions in France 
and elsewhere. As early as at the meeting of 
1873, Brousse said incidentally ‘‘anarchy is 
your programme,” but it was not till live or 
six years afterwards that the “anarcldsts” 
became detinitely known by that name, and 
ceased to rank as colhictivists tsee CoLLFarriv- 
isM). In August 1882, a meeting held at 
Geneva for the express puriiose of making ele.ar 
“the sc])aratioii of the anarchist ])arty from all 
j'Olitical [)artiea,” issued a mauifesto which 
declared the enmity of “anarchists, that is men 
without chiefs,” to all who have, or wish to 
got power — to the landowner, the capitalist 
em[)loyer, the state, “ab.stiuctions of authority,” 
such as God and the Devil, and “the law, 
always made for the oppression of the weak by 
tho strong,” “ Wo declare ininselvcs allies of 
every man, gi'onp, or society which denies the 
law by a revolutionary act. We reject all 
legal methods, . , We spurn tlio snllisge 
^■alled universal. . . We wish to remain onr 
own mastens. . . Nevertheless we know that 
individual liberty cannot exist without a.s.soeia- 
tion with other free eomradr.s. . . . Kvery 
social product is a result of eolleelive work to 
which all are equally entitled. We are there¬ 
fore communists ; we recognise that without 
the destruction of family, communal, provincial, 
and national boundaries, the work will always 
have to bo done over again.” The idea of making 
the commune the basis of a social reorganisation 
was a mere Russian iinp'ortation (see Mill), which 
never obtained any hold on we.stcrn minds, and 
may have been discredited by the failure of the 
Commune of Pauls {q.v.) to establish its inde¬ 
pendence. The “free association,” which has 
taken the place of the commune, has acquired 
no definite shape. Anarchists are content to 
believe that every one would behave properly 
if governments with their forcible methods 
were abolished. They are not satisfied with 


watching or even with accelerating the gradual 
elimination of force which marks tho progi’css 
of civilisation, but insist on the bninediate 
extinction of force by force. 

Bakounin died in 1876 ; the ehi-^f agitators 
who have eairie<l on his work are 1‘riiice 
Kropotkin, Elisee .leclns, and Emile Gautier in 
Switzerland and France, and Most, editor of 
the AVe///e/7 newsiiaper niL.nig Germaio, lirst in 
England, and sTh-rwards in Aiut-rica ( see Com¬ 
munism; JS( (UAu:sM ; NiiiliasM ; l’u()(’i>lTON). 

[J. Garin, I.'A t. ' rhie et h''-^ AnarckisU.Sy ]88o. 
—F. de Lavch ye, /> >:('yli,spie (^ontemporain, S"'** 
ed. ISS.a, el), ix. X.— Klisee fhslas. “Anarchy” 
in the Contemponiry ll netr, May 1881 (xlv. pi». 
627*611, opeeially iWL'a 636). .lolni itae, tVm- 
tanporciry Socialism, 1 88 L-—Piinee Kro[totkiii, 
“Tlie Scientific B;. .. ;. of Anarchy,” in the A'me- 
tfeyilh (fentury, February 1887 (xKi. pp. 238-*2r)2, 
especially 242).—“The Goiiiiug Auarcliy,” Ihid.^ 
August 1887 (xxii. pp. 1J9-164).— P. T. Ely, 
Jtecent Ayny'rican S(^aialism {Johns Ilophi/is Uni- 
VMr,u'/y h<tu(lus, 3d Serie.s, No, 4), Ajiril l.Ss5. — 
Wni. Godwin’s Polllical Jnsticey 1793, is to a great 
extent an antici[.alitni of the anarclo.st theory.] 
(See aPo SocIAiasM ill Ap}).) E. 

ANATOCISMUS. A term employi'd in the 
Icchnieal language of the civil law for conq>oiiJ)d 
interr'st. Tlie Jtoman law did not allow com- 
]>onnd interest and even pi-evcnted a creditor 
from claiming an aeenmuJation of simple interest 
in .so far as it exceeded the amount of the 
prillcifial. E. s. 

ANDERSON, Adam, horn in Scotland about 
1602, was for forty years a clerk in the Soutli 
Sea House. lie died at Chnkonwell, 10th Janu- 
ary 1767). Ilis only work was— 

/la Jlisforical ami Chronolof/ical fteduction of 
(he (Jriijiu of (Commerce from the /''arlicd Accoii)ds 
to the Present Time^ liondoii, 1761, 2 vols, folio 
(a nionuinent of indiustiy in the form of annals, 
treating specially of Great Britain ami Ireland). 
A new edition, carefully revised and eontimied (by 
Win. Combe), London, 1787-89, 4 vols. 4to, 
Ander.son’s text from 1492 to 1760, was incorpor¬ 
ated by David Maoi’Ukrson in his Annals of 
Commerce, London, 1805, 4 vols. 4to. ii. it. T. 

ANDERSON, James, LL.D., born atHermis- 
ton, near Edinburgh, 1739, died at West Ham, 
Es.sex, 15th October 1808. A practical fanner, 
employed by Pitt to survey the fisheries, Scot¬ 
tish rural economy owes much to Idm, Dr. 
Anderson first propounded tho theory of 
“rent,” al'terwards rehandled by Maltuu.s 
and Ricardo. In his works, e.g. in his Obser- 
vationa on the National Judnstry of Scotland 
(vol. ii. pp. 208-9, publi.shed 1779, but written 
1775), ho says that rent is a premium for the 
cultivation of tho richer soils, reducing the 
profits of the cultivators 4© an equality with 
those of the cultivators of the poorer. 

He edited The Bee, Edinburgh, 1790-94,18 vols. 
8vo ;—Recreations in AgricuHure, Natural His^ 
etc., 1799-1802, 6 vols. 8vo, and wrote among 
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other things :—Inquiry into the Xature of the Corn 
Laws, with a View to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland, Edinburgh, 1777, 8vo (the earliest 
explanation of the theory of rent usually called 
after Ricardo ; see also his Recreations, v. 401-28). 
—Inquiry into the Causes that have hitherto Re¬ 
tarded the Advancement of Agriculture in Europe, 
Eilinburgh, 1779, 8vo .—Account of the Present 
State of the Hebrides and Western CoruU of Scot¬ 
land, Edinburgh, 1785, 8vo .—Essays Relating to 
Agriculture ami Rural Affairs, 5th ed., London, 
1800, 3 vols. 8vo .—Investigation of the Circum¬ 
stances that have led to the Present Scarcity of 
Grain in Britain, liOndon, ISOl, 8vo (friendly to 
protection). ii. ii. T. 

ANDERSON, Jamk.s (No. 2). Passages 
such as Observations on the Xationnl hulnslrit 
of Scotland (vol. ii. pp. 208-209, publislied 
1779, but written 1775) show clearly that 
Anderson had a more correct view of tlio tlieory 
of rent than liis greater contemporary and 
comjiatriot, A. Smii'H. Rent, he -says, is a 
j)rcmium for tlio cultivation of tho richer 
soils, reducing tlie profits of the cultivators to 
an C(iuality with those of the cultivators of tlie 
]) 0 ()ror. J. H. 

ANOARIE, DkoIT d’ (^ayyapeia, see 8t. 
Matthew v. 41). Angario means in interna¬ 
tional law tlie actual impressment of foreign 
((^veii neutral) vessels, as distinguished from 
embargo, which is meie e\'ehisi<m from the 
poi'ts. Tho right was exercised hy the Prus¬ 
sians in the war of 1870-71, when they sank 
six English ships iii the Seine. .r. n. 

ANDEfj. English gold coin (Edward 1\'. to 
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ANNA (Ibitish India). One sixteenth of 
a ni]>ee. Silver coins: 4 and 2 annas, DliPd 
line ; weight 45 and 22^ grains ; value ti.Ul. 
and 3pi., or *59 fr. and -30 fr, respectiv(dy. 

F. F. A. 

ANNATES. I'hjs was the hist year’s 
revenue ol a bishopric or benchco which was 
paid to the ])ope in all countries wliicli acknow- 
lodgod Ills si)iritual headship. It is probable 
that the practi<’e was not introduced into Eng¬ 


land until after 1213, when John did homage 
to the papacy. This and other papal exactions 
were very unpo})ular in England, and the clergy 
themselves petitioned for the abolition of an¬ 
nates, when Henry VIII. quarrelled with the 
pope about his divorce. A bill for this purpose 
was passed by jiarliament in 1532, but Henry 
post[)oried his consent, hoping to use it as a 
means of influencing the Roman court. In 
1534, however, the Annates Act became law. 
Besides prohibiting the payment to Rome, this 
Act also laid down the regulations for the choice 
of bishops which are still observed. To the 
great disappointment of tlie clergy, the annates, 
instead of being abolished, were transferred to 
the crown. Mary surrendered them, but they 
were restored to the crown under Elizabeth. 
Ultimately Anne gave them back to the church, 
in order to subsidise small livings, and the fund 
still «‘xist.s under tlio name of Queen Anne’s 
bounty. 

[Perry, History of the English Church, 1887, 
vol. ii.] u. L. 

ANN EALING. Most metalsaud alloys, when 
submitted to the operations of rolling or wire 
drawing, lose their malleability or power of 
being extended. Tliis may be restored by an- 
ncalin^f, which consists in raising the metal to 
a liigh temperature, usually above redness, and 
allowing it to cool slowly. With some metals 
it is immaterial wliether the cooling from the 
liigli tem]»erature takes ])lace rapidly or slowly. 
Tims certain alloys of coy)pcr and tin are ren¬ 
dered most malleable l)y rapid cooling and the 
same observation ap])lies to alloys of iron and 
manganc.se wliicli contain more than 8 per cent 
of manganese. Tii the preparation of steel for 
iii(lu.s(.rial use annealing is of great im])ortance, 
and the particular tem[)erature suitable to each 
variety of steel lias to be determined with great 
aeenraey. Tlie density of rolled metals is gener¬ 
ally diminished slightly by annealing. Tlie pro- 
ee.ss is of im]K)rtauce in the euiiiage of the 
pieeious meials (see Ai.i.oy), C. r-a. 

ANNUAL RENT (Scotch). Nearly e(juiva- 
lent to rent cliarge. 

ANNU^^^^ Tile simydest way in whicli an 
annuity can he deliiusl IVom an economic j'oint 
of view is to ri'gai'd it as a yiayment in one in¬ 
stalment, or in any number of instalments, 
eom}U)sed (1) of the sinking fund to redeem or 
restore the jirinciyial or ymrebase money of the 
annuity by au investment increasing at interest 
in geometrical progre.ssioii; and (2) of the interest 
on the principal or jmrcliaso money and it.s un¬ 
redeemed balances tbroiigliont the term of the 
aiinnity, such interest decreasing in geometrical 
progression until the sinking fund rejdaces the 
whole of the ])rinciy>al or purchase money. 
Thus, if an annuity of £100 for one year be 
bought to pay 3 per cent interest, it is worth 
£97-0874 purchase money, and the annuity 
itself is made up 
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(1) Of the present value at 3 per cent 

interest of the sum of £100, due 
at the end of one year, or of a 
sinking fund of . . • £97*08/4 

(2) Of the interest at 3 per cent for 

one year on the £97*0874 pur¬ 
chase money . . . • 2‘912G 

Total annuity . • £100 *0000 

The value of each instalment for any term o( 
years for which an annuity is granted, may he 
similarly calculated ; thus, the value at 3 per 
cent interest of an annuity of £100 per annum 
to endure in perpetuity or for an infinite number 
of years, may bo stated in the same manner as 
made up r — 

f l) Of the present valueof £3333*3333 
(or of the purchase money at 3 
])er cent of a })erpetual annuity 
of £100) redeemable at the end 
of au iutinite number of years £000-0'')0O 
(2) Of the annual interest at 3 per 
ceut upon the £3333'3333 
purchase money . . . 100*0000 

Total annuity . . £100*0000 

In ativ scheme of taxation which deducts a 
perc(mtag(^, or so much in the pound, upon the 
wlioh* or gr(Kss aiiiourit of an annuity, without 
disHnguisliing bctwecui what part of it is sink¬ 
ing fund and wliat ])art interest, the result is 
that the fiscal burdeji infringes on property as 
well as oil income, although in ordinary language 
this coniriiou mode of procedure is called an 
iiic<mie-tax. If it were so purely and truly, it 
would, in the first of the above examples, make 
a deduction for tax, not upon the whole £100 
of annuity, but upon £2*9126 only, so Unit the 
exaction is more than thirty-three times too 
great. In the second examjile the tax is rightly 
levied upon the whole £100 of annuity, as there 
is no possildc existence of a sinking limd where 
the term the annuity has to run is infinite. It 
follows that the shorter such tei’iii is tlic greater 
is the iiicquity of assessment, and the longer 
the term the less its inecpiity. So much has 
this been felt by those who purchase annuities 
or rent oliarges by way of equated payments 
continuing for a given number of years, tliat it 
is not uncommon for purchasers of such aiiimi- 
ties, or lenders of money on tlieir security, to 
contract themselves out of the incidence of the 
Income 'I'AX on that part of the annual payment 
which represents Sinking Funjo. This is done 
by the annuity or mortgage-deed containing a 
schedule setting forth in separate columns what 
is sinking fund and what is interest. Thus, 
for example, in an annuity of £100 gi'anted for 
two years and calculated to pay the purchaser 
3 per cent, the value or purchase money of this 
IS, by calculation, £191*3470. The schedule 
runs thus: 


CoL 1. 

Col 2. 

Col 8. 

Col 4 . 

—— 

— 

- 

-— ■ 

Year. 

i 

Kepayment 
of Purchase 
Money. 

Interest on 
Yearly Balance 
of Purchase 
Money, 

Total Annuity 
(col. 2+col. 3). 

1 . , 

£94-23'.'b 

£.V740 i 

£\W- 

2 . 

97'1'Sr: 

2*9126 • 

100* 

T(ytal ])ayii;.;ir . 

.C!P1'3;,0 ! 

£8-6530 



Hy this mrans in .'nir-tax l-r ('01108 nssc's’sablo 
ii; file two \fars n['«' ) £SM‘.n:;ii instc;id of upon 
£ 200 . 

T'lie same met' n-s (d analysis of an annuity 
ceasing at the dcatli of a single life or of the 
sui vivor of any number of lives, could be applied 
so as to distinguisli 1'davceii ce.pilal and income, 
and the sinhing Iniid nnd interest admit of 
being similarly separated and defined from the 
inifial y(*ar or age at which the lile-anmiity 
comiimnces to its ultimate or terminal year, 
wliieh, in such cases, is the oldest age to which 
it is possildc the life or lives can attain, accord¬ 
ing to the particular table of mortality on which 
the. annuity is based or valiual. 

!’’rom what has been above stated several ini- 
]>ort.aiit economic conclusions follow—(1) that 
when a state borrows money by grant or sale 
of TEKMiNAni.K Annuities ceasing at the ei- 
I»iration of a certain number of years, long or 
short, and its fiscal system at the same time 
includes the inquisition of what is called an 
income-tax, sncli a tax fells upon the whole of 
the ca})ital out of which the annuity is consti¬ 
tuted, and the lax becomes one on property as 
well as on income ; (2) that although the system 
of liorrowiiig on terminable as compared with 
that of borrowing on perpetual annuities has 
been frequently extolled as the more provident 
and bemdicial of the two arrangements, it is 
really subject to much qualificatiou, as it involves 
in every instance an obligatory siiddug fund, 
which cannot be suspended, for the repayment 
of principal. This must continue for the wliole 
of the term of yt'ars tlie annuities have to run, 
during which the borrower (and few modern 
states fail to be in that position over many 
years) is hampered with the prejudicial condition 
of having to borrow to pay debts, a course 
generally antagonistic to the {iriuciples of sound 
finance ; (3) that as in these terminable annui¬ 
ties the state as borrower repays portions of 
principal combined with every payment of in¬ 
terest, the state creditor, small as well as great, 
is, in his turn, compelled to reinvest, periodi¬ 
cally and with imdeviating regularity, fractions 
of the principal returned to him, unless he be 
content to see his capital destroyed. This 
necessity of re-investment is a a*oublesome, and 
sometimes a difficult, task, and has a tendency 
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towanls iin]»rovi'lf*n(.'o on the loinlcr’s part, as 
it exposoH him to tljo tomf)Ution of omitting to 
Have the iiiimiis hy 'whieli he may restore his 
capital ; (1) the knowledge of these circum- 
ataric'S .and the unfair incidence of the income- 
tax mi Icrrnin.alile annuities combino in render¬ 
ing it iniiio^sible, as a general rule, for large 
st.atf h. ins to ho contr.acti'd at ns low a rate of 
intiTesr in tonninaldc anniiit ies as in jicrpidua.! 
annnilics. 'The market price ol tlie lormer as 
cofiifMied with the lalb-r has in almost eveiy 
kno\\n instance revealed a lowr-r public estima¬ 
tion of till! lermiii.ablu .annuity, and it has 
shown that as the icpayincnt of the princij)al 
augments in gconietiie.il proportion with each 
instalment, the depivssion of the security grows 
gre.iler and gi'cater as th(‘ annuity appro.achcs 
nearer and ne.ii-cr to its termin.al jx-riod. f)ut 
of the, total sum of .about millions sterling 

raised liy lo.iiis in ihighand in 1/'ItlJ-l >S1not 
more than lA per cent e.aii he estimated to have 
been ohlaiiie*! thi’oiigh the employment, as an 
a<IJniiet to oilier rni.anei.al methods, of the tei- 
niinahle, .annuity systmii. The remaining US', 
per cent of what in thosi^ days wa.s a huge 
inoiinlain of fre.sli indelih-dness, w.as r.aisetl by 
per[»etu.il .annuities, d’iie teiniin.ahha nr Ion;/ 
annuities as tiny were e.alleii, mostly gr.anted 
for sixty ye,a is, wci'e only limited on terms of 
maiki'l valuation iiiipoNiiig a dilferential and 
liighe]' rate of interesf on tlie borrower of at 
Ica.st I per emit as compared with the terms for 
j>ei'petnal annuities, d'h*', writer of tlie ])i'e.sent 
iii'lieh' w IS assoeiaod with the late .Mr. 
MAin'll, in IShl-o.’'*, in the invesi ig.alions liiat 
served ,is I lie basis of the elabonit»' e.ssay hy 
that eeoiioiiii't m,/ ;'ir /lut/is nti'OiJ fi'i Mr. 
I'ift >lurui[f tfn' j'lrrt Fri nrJi 

tvidi si)n}i' sfdft'inruf^ in //'geyiim of’ (}ir inr.'lnh/s 
of fiovlinn r ,n ))loi;ril . Loiiih))) : Kllingii.am 
\Vilson, l.S.'t.") {i'i<l‘‘ pp. '.Pd-in). d'his e.•^s:^y 
has now become exli'eniely seaiee. ,\. short 
paragraph may he ipioted from it as giving llu’ 
pith of a \'eiy laborious impiiiy. “ I'pon mere 
tinanei.al grounds a public loan contiaeted in 
terminable annnilies is, pmdi.ips for the st.ite, 
the form of liorrowiiig the most desirable, for at 
the lajise of the teiiii the aiinn.il hnrden of the 
debt ee.ase.s, Ihjt eoniieet.'d with tlje jil.an of 
terniinahh* aiinnilii's there .are other ronsidei'a- 
tions of a highei- and inoiv '/eneral n.ainre lliaii 
those of iiirre linaiu’e ; .and when the whole 
(pies; ion has to lx* disenssed it. will ajipear, 
that Nsliile !(a'liiinahh* .annuil ies in.ivhe mnploved 
with .idv nitsge as one of .several forms of fund¬ 
ing, it Would he excc(’diiigly unwise to resort to 
them as tiu' sole iw even as the iiriueip;,! 
nietliod.” See 'rr.KMlX \liLU Anni’itiks; 
Na 1 ION M, 1 )i:ur. 

AN-', kfj, ( ilAKi.lcs, I’.lx.S,. 1)0111 17lM,(lie(l 
1881. H(* ('utma d ih * Atlas Fiia' and Life As¬ 

surance ('onipany in 180S, became aetmirv of 
the life branch in ISJd, and lield tlie o‘ll:ee 


! down to 1864. lie applied himself much to 
i the actuarial problems couiiectcd with friendly 
1 societie.s, and wrote— 

I A Treatise on Friendly Societies in which the 
\ Doctrine of the Interest of Money and the Doctrine 
\ of Probahility are applied^ London, 1835, 8vo 
I (published hy the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
' fill Knowledge ; one of the first attempts to treat 
the .subject scientitically). H. R. T. 

ANTEDATE. To date a document from a 
jxaint of time earlier than the actual date of 
c.x(‘cution. If thi.s is done with the intention 
of defrauding a third party, the parties to the 
document are liable to be prosecuted for forgery. 

ANTICHitES 18. A contract of Roman 
law' hy whicli a mortgagee acipiired the right to 
take tin* [)rofit.s of the mortgagi'd projicrty in 
the plac(> of intcr(*st on the mortgage debt. 
Such contracts weri* not allowed, if they xvme 
m.ad(' with the intention of evading the Roman 
usury laws. K. s. 

.VNTLCORN-LAW LEAGUE. It cannot 
ite doubted that the irriUtiou eaiisod by tlie 
agitation lor the factory acts, whieli applied to 
children only in the m.anniaetnring distrlets, and 
not to Iho.so in the agricuUiiral part of tlie 
eouniiy, .supplied a great stiniulns to tin* agita¬ 
tion against' tlie corn laws. d'he formation of 
an association under the n.aine of the. Anti-Gorn- 
L.aw fx'.'pgin* was the inevitable consequence, and 
ap;irt from an active (*anvass all over the country, 
the .•i.ssociatiou at last .started a news[)apcr of 
‘grt'.at force ami aliility uii'ler the name of the 
I I eompleti* eo[)ii's of xvhieh are now very 

\ nneoniiiioM. 

'I'lit* sne(‘<*ss of the League was in great degree 
assisted ])y the potato pi,ague and tin* very scanty 
h.ir\«'st of 1 8 1 Sir 11. ri:r.J., then in [xxwer, 
took 1 in* step of opening the ports, an expedient 
I which tlie oxi'eiitive liad froiqucntly adojited 
' 'hiring tin* seareities of the ISlh centiiiy. 

, It. was impossible to reverse this jxilicy, and 
; the lepeal of the I'oin laws heeaine inevitaljle 
in the next session of [larliament. It is re- 
maikahle that a parlianu*nt ecrtainly sumnionod 
to defend and maint.iin the laws, should liave 
been tiie instrument of extiiyating them, but 
tin* situation could not be trilled ^vith, and 
iV'cl, as the inti-odueer, s.iid that his action 
avertc'l the troiihl(*s of ISIS from tlie United 
Kingdom. 

.Vs soon as tlie act rcpc.aling the corn laws 
ha<l rec('iv('d tin* royal assent, the leaders of 
the League at onee broke uj) their organisation 
; . 111(1 extinguislied the maeliinciy wliich thevliad 
' (haven at high pressure. ddiis policy was 
' exceedingly eoneili-itory, and greatly assisted in 
obviating any reaction. j. r. n. 

; ANTI-REN'r AGITATIOX.S. The phrase 

I has been imed by English writers with special 
. reference to the movement countenanced by 
0 Connell in 1843. and a similar movement 
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countenanced by some of the Irish leaders in 
1881, among the Irish tenants. In both cases 
the threat to pay no rent was a temporary 
expedient to enforce an article of popular 
policy. The advocates of the nationalisation 
of the land cannot be said to conduct an anti¬ 
rent agilation, for they do not aim at the re¬ 
moval of rent, but at a change of landlords. 
In tlie United Stales the name “anti-renters” 
was given to the tanners ot New York State, 
holding their lands on long leases, who de¬ 
manded the removal of quit rents and gi-ound 
rents (1839-46). The movement led to riot 
and bloodslied ; and was at the time only 
[•artially successful, thougli now the system of 
land-tenure which occasioned it has all but 
wholly disappeared. 

See E. P. Cheyney, The Anti-rent A[fifalum of 
the Ataieof New Vork^ Philadclpliia, 1887. J. a. 

ANTONINUS, St., archbishop of Florence, 
was born 1389 and died 147)9. Following 
Aquinas Antoninus dotiues what transac¬ 

tions are to be condemned as usury ; and remai'k.s 
on the dilliculty of detcrjjiiniiig the fair price 
JusTTTM Ptaynr.M of an article on sale. See 
his Aioin^wi Thcolo'jic.a Ut rniatuor porter dlsfri- 
huta, 2(1 Part, Title II. ch. 6, 7. F. v. K. 

A POSTFHIORI I'ciasoning is reasoning that 
is dir(;ctly based on observation and inductive 
genci'alisation. It follows, therefore, and does 
not preced(; cxpi’rieiicc of the speeilic; class t)f 
t)lionoinena to wliich tlie conclusion rclalt's. 
The kind of reasoning with \v'hic]i it is con- 
trasted is called A Pnioni (q.r.) 

It is held by (he majority of Knglish 
economists that in ]>oliti('al economy the jairely 
a poAcriori method is incilicaeious for arilv- 
ing at any considerable body of valuable 
truth. The opposite view is maintained by 
the HisTorjCAT. School of Fcots'omists. 
Without entering here upon the controversy 
between these schools, it may be [>ointcd out 

(1) that the If. posterior/, method is, in certain 
cases, employed even by those who for the most 
l>art reject its aid in economic reasoning ; and 

(2) that whcn%cntire reliance is not ])la(ed 
upon it, it may still be used to supplement 
reasoning of a dilicrent type. As an illustiva- 
tion of a poAcriori reasoning in economics, 
reference may be made to Mill’s treatment of 
the subject of peasant pro])rietorship in the 
second book of his Tri/iciptes of Political 
Econom/i. A considerable mass of evidence is 
cited as to the working of this system iji those' 
countri('.s in which its operation can be observed 
on a largo scale ; and the force of Mill’s argu¬ 
ment as to the influence of peasant properties 
in stimulating industry, training intelligence, 
and promoting forethought and self-control, 
depends more upon the generalisation.s that the 
above evidence seems to justify, than upon 
direct deductions from general principles of 
human nature. 


A posteriori reasoning is also described as 
analytical, and as inductive. For furtlier di.sciis- 
sion, SCO Analytical; Deductive ; In duo 
T iVE ; Synthetic Method. j. n. k. 

APPANAGE (French apanaqr, from Pro¬ 
vencal verb apanar, to give bread), the provision 
made by French kings ami barons for danglilcrs 
and younger sons /s-?n .s), as distinguished 
fiom the elde.st sou {o Ine — a.isi/ . acant-nc). 
The ap|>anagc of royal ])iiuoes consisted in some 
cases of laiuls so exi eusiv i* and \\''allhy {c.g. 
Normandy or Jbirgiindy; (liat the ])oss('ssoi-s 
were dangerous Iivals to tlu^ nionarcli himself, 
especially as tin; snlic law imnvascil their pro¬ 
spects of ultimate succcssimi to tlie throne ; 
hcuc(_! the at(.em]>ts (c.'j. cd’ (Jharh’S \b in 1-1 th 
century) to limit the a|(])auage of sons to a 
s|)ccilic(l money revenue from land. As early as 
Phili[) Augustus (itUh (‘ciitury), the daughters’ 
dowries wen^ paid in that form. From St. 
Tjouis downwards (13th ('(uitury). the kings tried 
to secure tlic reversion of the ap])anage to the 
crown on failure of male heirs ; and tlie crown 
lands e(‘ased in j»oinL of fact to he rediviihsl. 
Appanages were abolisheil by the eonstitueiii 
assomhly in 1790, and tlie burden pul ou tin 
civil list; revived by Na]»ol(‘on and the la,;nr- 
bous, they disappeared dellnitiveJy in tin? re¬ 
volution of.Inly 1830. 

I'lie corresponding pro\'isiun in England is 
an animal income voted by parliament out of 
the imperial taxes (e.g. in 18S9 for the (hiecn’s 
grandchildren). A similar laiursc is followed 
in Italy. In many German states the ap])anage 
is often a mere rent-charge on crown-lands. ’Ilu' 
German lawyers of last century ('onlincd the 
iawn apanaqinoi to'the jirovisioii in money, and 
use<l paraqiuni for provision in lands (scat Civil 
List). j. jl 

APPLF/rON, Naitian, merchant and (‘Otton 
manufacturer ; born in New llam])shire 1779 ; 
<lied in Alassachusetts 1861 . lie was one of tlie 
three fonndcis of tlie great rnaimfacturiiig bnvn 
of Lowell ; scrve<l a number of years in congi ess, 
where he was a cliam]>ion of AVhig ]»rineiplcs. 
His best known pamphlet is licmarks o/i cur- 
I'c/icy amt honking, Loston, 1841 , p]>. 48 (3d 
ed. lSo7, ]»p. 63). lie favoured a national hank 
as a fiscal agent of the treasury, but denied its 
necessity to regulate the currency, e([ualise the 
exchanges, or supply a uniform paper medium. 
He also wrote An e/jrainination of the hankimj 
system of Afassachusetts in reference to the rcnc'o'al 
of tire bank charters, Boston, 1831 , p]). 48 . 
Appleton objected to state banks with small 
capitals : the bank should have a paid-up capital 
exceeding its issues ; and the tax should bo 
upon the cii’culatiou instead of upon the ca])ital. 
Ho persistently advocated high tariff duties by 
speeches in congress ; of these the one of 30th 
May 1832 is the most valuable, in which he criti¬ 
cised at length the theory that a tax on imports 
is a tax on exports. In an article on Lahouf 
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in Exiropf', and Amrri'a roinparcd^ llunt'fi Ma(ja- 
1844, [)!•. 16, he denied that the theory 
of wages as stated by English economists a[>plied 
to American labonr, owing to the cheapness of 
land, A list of his writings is found in Robert 
C. Winthrop’s Mrxnoir of Nathan Appletoiiy 
r>oston, 1861, pj). 64, 

Ain(in ;4 iliein may be mentioned, '^Vhat is a 
He.vnive. Standard 1 and a Reviion of Srcre/ar// 
WaJkrr's Report^ — Introduction of the 

nutr-Loom and Oriijin, <f LojcelU 18.68, 

1'. 11. D. 

A PITA ED ECONOM ICS. d'he term applied 
cconoinics or applied political economa has 
been used in at least three, dilb-rent semses; 
{(i) To designate, tlie. apjtlie.itiou of economic 
science to the solution ot' ))rae,ti<‘.al «pie.stions ; 
in this sense ('(|uivale,nt to what is ahso eaPied 
the A III' OF I’oLriK'AL Economy. {!>) d'o 
designat.(i the application of economic, sc.ience 
to the intt'rinetation and explanation of ]>ar- 
t ieular economic phenomena., (e) TV) mark oil' 
tlie more (concrete and specialised ])orlions of 
ecoimmic S(!ien(!(‘ I'rom those mort! .abstraet 
docl.i'im's, wliieh are held to p('rv.ide all 
economic reasoning. 'I’Ik' term is used in this 
last sense by dlAoNS when In* j-emaiks that 
‘‘eurrency, liaiikiiig. ihe relalimis olTaboiirand 
ca])ital, those of liiidloi’d and tenant, pauper¬ 
ism, ta.xatio*. and lliiaiice, ar(‘ .sonu^ of the 
principal portions of applied political economy, 
a,11 involving Ihe same iillimale la,ws. manilested 
in most, iliircrciit, eirciimsfa iicfs.” (^Fortni(jhtly 
Jlcvica:, \ov. 1876, p. (igt;.^ .i. n. k. 

APP0KT10XMENd^(\o. 1). Thedisrribn- 
lioii of <uu‘siil.ji'cL in proportion to another pn;- 
vioiisly dislribut(’d. Thou<l!:h Pfnis Ibrm the 
chief subject mat ttT of apporlioiinieiit, the term 
is also ai)jilied to the division of covamants and 
conditions. As la'gards rents .i distineiioii has 
to he diawu between relit services and rent 
charges, A rent S('rviee may b(‘ apportione<l 
by (I) act of (lod ; (‘Jl o]>er.dion <d' law; (8) 
act ot parties. (1) W Inne a portion of land 
(Inni'^ed is surrounded or covered bv the sea, 
this being the act of (!od, the rent is a]>por- 
tioned so that the tenant l>ays rent in la-spetd 
of the uncovered land only, (g) At common 
laxv theie could b(' no a’pporlionment of rent 
in respect, of time, the contract for payment 
being i-egarded as “ enting” or incapable 
ot division. Hence a succe.ssor in interest 
.■>ueet'e(iing before! <'i periodical payment beeainc 
due took the whole, and the represcmt.itiwcs 
of Ins I'ledeei'ssor took nothing. This was 
nmit'died by the 11 Deo. 11. c. IP, § 15; 
4 A' 5 Will. IV, c. ; and 83 k dl'vict. 
c. 3,6. 'The etfect of these statutes is that 
all rents, annuities, dividends, and other 
periodical [ciyments in the nature of income 
are likt' inter.'st on money lent, to be re¬ 
garded as accruing from <iay to day, and to 
be apportionable in respect of time. 


(3) Where a part of a reversion was granted 
away, an api)ortioncd part of the rent passed 
with it as incident thereto. By the 22 & 23 
Viet. c. 35, § 3, wlierc a reversion is severed 
into parts, and the rent is “legally appor¬ 
tioned,” the assignee of each part becomes 
entitled, as regards his part, to the benefit of 
all conditions for securing the payment of rent 
attached to the original undivided rent, and 
the 10th section of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
extends this principle, and renders all con¬ 
ditions and provisos apportionable. 

As regards rent charges, the general rule was 
that they could not be apportioned, and hence 
if tlie owner of a rent charge purchased any 
portion of the land out of which it issued, the 
wholt! rent charge became extinct. This was 
remedied by the 10th section of the 22 & 23 
Vi(d.. c. 35, which provided that the release 
lV«.)m a rent cliarge of a part of the land charged, 
should only bar th(! right to recover any ]>art 
of the rent charge out of the land released. 

[ The Law of .Rents, by W. A. Copiiiger and J. 
E, ('. Mimro, London, 1886 J J. F. c. .M. 

AEPORTIONMENT (Xo, 2). A])portionuieiit 
may he further ex]>lained as the distribution of 
hemdits or hiirdoiis connected Asith property 
among several ])erson.s becoming successively or 
simultaneously owners of the property to which 
tliey refer. With ic'gurd to saccessivc owners, 
rent and othei' [leriodic.il })ayincnts were for¬ 
merly not ai>portioiiable. If land was h .-isivl 
for the life of (lie tenant-for-life only, tlic siih- 
teuaiit was not: liable to pay any rent for the 
p.-riod hidwcon the l;L.-^t payment and tlie deatli 
tif tlie tenant-for-life. If tlic lease extended 
beyond the life of the ten iat-for-life, and if 
tlie person entitled to the rent few life dual 
on the. day before, the. vent became due, his 
representative.-, eouM md, claim any ]>art of the 
lauit, and tlie wlmlc of it went to the })erson 
I'.ext entitled to the income of tlm land ; tlie 
.same thing happened with resj^eot to dividends 
on .stock, or annuities to which a jier.son was 
(uititled tor life. Sueoe.ssive acts of parliament, 
h.gimiing tvilli <me in.s.srd in the leign of 
Eeorge II.. have graihially removed tliese 
anomalies, now t.lie Apportionment Act of 
1870 pi-ovi(h'.s that all rents, dividend,s, and 
jicriodical payments in the nature of income, 
shall ht' considered as acci’iiing iVoni day to day, 
and shall l>e apportionable in re.spect of time 
aceurdingly. Ap{)Oi-tionincnt of henclits or 
burdens lu'tween persons becoming shnul- 
taiicooislif owners of property was formerly not 
po.s.sible in many ca.ses. Rent-cliargcs, for 
instance, were rmt apportionable, ami if the 
I owner of a Rfnt-Cilvuoi: imrchased part of the 
I land .subject to it (whicli naturally had the 
etleet ot relea.sing tnat part from the rent- 
charge) tlie whole projierty became discharged ■ 
in the same way tlie benefits of conditions of 
re-entry and other conditions in leases could 
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not be apportioned ; if land subject to a lease 
was sold in part or sold in several lots, the 
benefit of such conditions lapsed entirely. 
Ordinary rent was always apportionable be¬ 
tween persons becoming simultaneously the 
owners of the property with respect to w’hich it 
was payable, and modern acts (among which 
the Property Law Amendment Act of 1859, and 
the Conveyancing Act of 1881, are the most 
important) have provided for the apportionment 
of rent-charges, and of the benefit of conditions 
in leases among simultaneous owners of land 
subject to a rent-charge or a lease. Under the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, the rent- 
charge in lieu of tithes may bo specially aj)- 
pertioned, so as to throw the amount attribut¬ 
able to the tithes of an entire estate upon some 
particular persons in exoneration of the residue. 

E. s. 

APPKALSEKS. Sworn and licensed valuers 
of poinded goods (goods on whjeh execution is 
levied) in Scotland. The business of appraisers 
(valuers) in England is usually conjoined with 
Uiat of the auctioneer. 

APPRECIATION OF STANDARD, ddie 
alterations in purchasing power of the standaid 
ol‘ value are, when the period over which the 
investigation extends is only a short one, 
among the most difficult cpiestions into which 
the economist has to inquire. Remote events | 
stand out in this respect more clearly. The | 
great, and up to the present time p(!rmane]]t, 
depreciation occasioned by the enormous finds of 
tlie precious metals in South America wliiidi 
followed the discovery of that continent by 
Columbus, is now matter of history, as is also 
the further change in the same direclion occa- 
siom'(l by tlic dcvclojunent of new mines in 
California and Australia, commencing rather less 
than fifty years ago. During a comparativady 
recent period, however, now extending over ten 
or lilteen years, tiie balance ajipcars to have 
turned the other wa^q and an appreciation of 
gold, to a considcralde extent, to have taken 
place. It was pointed out hy Citleii, A'ssays in 
Finance^ 2(1 series, p. 19, that average prices, 
1885, stood “about 5 per cent less than the 
average of 1845-60,” and by Palgrave, Appen¬ 
dix B, 'Third Report of Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade and Tndnsfry, pp. 329, 330, 
that, as compared with 1 865-69, prices in IS85 
showed a drop of more than 20 per cent. The 
I aviation of Prices and the Value of the Cur¬ 
rency since 1782-186^5^ a paper by Jevons, 
Journal of the Statistical Society of Lon¬ 
don for June 1865, reprinted in his volume 
Investigations in Currency and Finance, shows 
the oscillations of prices very clearly. Periods 
of transition in matters of this description are, 
as Chevalier remarks (De la Baisse Pro- 
hahle de VOr), painful to pass through. It is here, 
ho\yever, the fact of a recent appreciation 
which it is desirable to note, not the causes 


which have led to it, or the results which have 
followed it. Though the tendency of the 
standard of value appears, so far as histor}- ex¬ 
tends, to have been generally towards deprecia¬ 
tion, and not towards apjucciation, so recent 
and marked an instaiuie of appreciation deserves 
record (see also Depmkciation of Monetary 
Standard, Standard of Value). 

[For history, .Tficob, ioi the Prerhnis Metals 
Loudon, 1831. Jevoiis, In r^'sCgation^' in Currency 
and Finance^ London, ISsi. — Gilfeii, Jissoys in 
Finance, ‘2il les, TiOndon, 1886. - Piif.;rave, 
Appendix B, Third Report, Bmytl Connnission on 
Depression of Trade and Iddn.^iry^ l88t;.] 

APPRENdTCESlIIF. A syst. ni by whieli 
those intended to follow'a particular oeeiij.atiun 
engage to serv.* and work under a master for 
a certain period, and the master engages to 
teach tliem during tliat jxu iod the industry or 
branch of iiidustiy in wbich he is occupied. 
This systt in wa., once very common, if not 
universal ; ami w’ith few, if any, cxc(’ptions, 
every workman was compelled to serve a master 
for seven years before he tioiild practise a handi¬ 
craft on Ids own account. A large inimbcr of 
the ruh'S and regulations of the mcdiieval crat^ 
guilds (see Oir.D') dea.lt with the coiidilioiis 
of apprenticeship ; ami a sohmiu ccremonhii 
was observed when a boy was bound over to 
be ail appronti(3(.*, ami when, the jieriod of his 
sorvicH! hiuiig ended, lu'. Ix'came a full member 
of the guild. These rules and iTgulatioiis, 
which obtained the lundiug aut iKU'ity of uniform 
custom, W(/re embodied in law hy the staliito 
of appreiiticcshii) (5 Ihiz. c. 4) hy wldch it 
was “ (ma{:t('d that no [>erson sliould for the 
future exercise any trade, craft, or mystery at 
that time cxereisc-d in England unless lie had 
previously served to it an a])preuti(H>sldp of sewem 
years at least.” The system, however, was oiien 
to abuse ; and Adam Smui h ( JPeaffh <f Xat ions, 
bk. i. ch. X. part ii.), protested against the way 
in which the trade corporations em[)loyed it, 
to maintain a monopoly of their exclusive 
privileges. Rut gradually it came to be held 
that industries wldch had arisen since tlie 
passing of the statute, or which were not 
carried on in market towns, were exempt from 
its limitations; and in the development of 
factory industry at the close of the last and 
the commencement of the present century, 
manufacturers exhibited a wholesale disregard 
of the restrictions of ajiprcnticeship. The eftbrts 
of the early trades unions (see Trade Unions) 
were directed in many cases towards securing 
the observance of the Elizabethan Legisla¬ 
tion. Prosecutions were instituted against the 
masters w'ith successful results. But the opera¬ 
tion of this statute Avas suspended by parliament* 
for the cloth trade during successive years from 
1803 to 1809, and in the last year it was alto¬ 
gether rescinded for that trade, and in 1814 for all 
trades. The custom, howev er, of apprenticeship 
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uoiiLiiiucd to j)rcvail ; and it still forms part, 
ill theory at least, of tlio policy of some trades 
onions to att<'nipt, by positive rcfjjulation or 
otherwise, to restrict iJie iiiiniber of apjtrentices, 
and to insist on tlic production of evidence of 
havin;j^ served a i'e;,oilar apprenticeship before a 
man is adinitled to the meinljersliip of the 
union. Ihit di‘S{)ite of these elforts the system 
app'-ars, with tlie ^rowin;' subdivi.sion of labour, 
to be falliii'^into disuse, in many tiudes, at any 
rate in its stidct (orni. Some writers have 
ur^^oid, altliougli others have maintained tliat 
tliis is impracticable, tint t(‘chnical ediieation 
slioiild bo ^amerally introduced as a siil»stitute 
for apprenti(jesliip. 

the rc^Milalions of the old craft f^oiilds on 
the Meatier cp. l5reiitano oti (iibh an<l Howell’s 
(Jonjlirts of (JniiitaL and Labour^ cli. i. j>t. iv. For 
tile elforts of cai ly trades unions cp. tin; same hfiok, 
ch. ii., and Arnold Toyriltce’s /ndns/ria! J-ierultc- 
iinti : f^rrtiire on lndn'<ir<i >uol Democracy, )>)>. 
17M, etc. For the present attitude of workmen ej). 
Howell, ch. V. and iNI usliall's Kronomir.^iof IndnMry, 
bk. iii. eh. v. 3 and Sb A list of recent (lernian 
works oil Ap)»rentice>'liips is eiveii liy ihaif. Stieda 
in an article in Ja.ItrhiicJier fiir Xa(. iteJ:. //. Sia(. 
2lat .Jniu; 181)0 lias ecwerbliehe Lehrlings- 

wesen")-! i,. i,. c. 

Al’ldiFX'bKd’kSlIIl\ St.\ti;tk of (5 KUz. 

V.. 4). This statute is of coii.siflerable impm’t- 
anco in tho hi.story of English labour. Its 
general drift was not new. Many of it.s pro¬ 
visions Iiad Iiecii previously eiiacTcd. The 
preamble points out tho tailureof former .statute.s 
“ j)ai‘tly tlirongli tlie iinpcrfcelion and eon- 
(rariety ” in tlie laws tlieniselves, and ^‘eldi'lK 
for that tho wages and allowance.s . . . aie too 
small, and not answerable to this lime (1 no-J) 
ia'.sp(‘cling the advancement of juices «>f all 
things.” The logi^hituro {iroj»osi'd therefore “to 
digest and I'cd.icc into one .sole law” the sub- 
staiiee of the old slatiittvs, in tho liopt; tliat the 
new la^v (duly c.xrciilcd) waudd “ banisli idle¬ 
ness, ciiemirage liusb mkIi v, and yield unto tlie 
hired jicrsdii, both in the time of sc.areitv and 
in the time of ]>lenty, a convenient |»r«)j)()ition 
ot wages.” ForiiM'i' .siatutes, tliirty-lbnr in 
inimber since Edward Ill., were rejx-.ileil .so far 
as tJicy eoiiccriicd the hiring, keeping, wages, 
<*te. ol s(‘rvants, labourers, arlilieci’s, .‘ind ajipreu- 
lices. According to ilic n,'W statute eiMdain 
j.crsons wore eonlincd to the craft in whicli 
they were bnuiglit up, and all ]>er.soi;s 
not otlierwise eiiijtloyed, nor juissessing a 
Certain aiiionnt ot ]>i‘0[)erty, ivero eom])i‘11ed to 
serve ill liiisbaiidrv. Tlio latter elau.se was 

siij>{)Ieniented with a. law of settlement, wliieh 
liowever w.ls r.daxed in time of harve.st. The 
regalaLioiis with regard to ai)]>rontiee.shi}> were 
'• impoitaut. The term of ajijuenticeshij) was 
to be seven years. Excojit in tho case of 
smiths, wlicelwriglits, juaisterers, hrieldayers, 
etc., certain property (jiialiticatioiis were 
necessary l'()r apjireiitieeshiji, and the craft 


could be carried on only by those who had 
served their time. Every person with three 
a[)prentices mu.st keep one journeyman. No 
one could be apprenticed over the age of twenty- 
one. Penalties of imprisonment were imposed 
on those who refused to be apprenticed. Tho 
act was administered by the justices of the 
peace, or other magistrates spccilied in the act. 
They were empowered to fix the rate of wages 
in their districts, etc. at the Easter Quai-ter 
Sos.sioii.s, and to enforce this rate by tine and 
imiirisonnient. They were also to arbitrate in 
disputes between masters and apjnentices. The 
hours of labour were to be from 5 a.m. till 
6 or 8 P.M. in the summer, and from daylight 
to dusk in the winter, not more than two and 
a half hours being allowed for meals. There 
were niiinorous other jirovisions of a less import* 
ant character. Hy 39 Eliz. c. 12 the act was 
extended to weavers. It was continued by 43 
Kliz. c. 9, and 1 Jac. c. 6, the latter cf which 
extended the jiower of the justiaes and town 
magistrates to tix limits to the wages of all 
lahourer.s and workmen whatever. As Prof. 
Itogers points out {AyricuJturc ami JVices, vol. v. 

821) the law was “ elTei liially suj'[)l6mentod ” 
hy 14 Car. II. e. 12, 3 W. and M. c. 11, 8 & 

9 AVill. 111. e. 30, 9 Will. HI. c. 11, und 11 
Will. III. c. 13. 

It is not ea.sy to form a just estimate of tho 
elh'cts ol Elizabeth's legislation. The malmdals 
are scanty, and coiitemjujrary evidence of the 
working of tho statute ditlicult to obLaiu. 
A. Smith (JFcalth of Natioyifi^ bk. i. eh. x. 
j't. ii. / ci iticised the a|)]»rentiee‘;hip el.uuses in 
terms which wen* eeitaiiily justified at the 
end of the 18lh century. 13r(mtauo [KnylisJi 
(DhU, § r>) has Uikeii a more favourabb* view 
of the .statute, and has jirotluced evidtuico to 
prove that modern trade unions origiiiato<l in 
tlie non-ol;iservance of its ))rovi.sions. Bren- 
taiio’s criticism, bow(‘V(‘r, is ojxm to much 
adveise eommciit. Prof. dTionoim Rninam 
altributed iniicli of the misery of the working 
classes in succeeding g(‘m‘ratiMns to the opera¬ 
tion of this skilutc. He desei ibrd it ( Ii bo-/v arid 
II oj/cx, p. .3f)3, cj). also Ayricii/tarc aiul Prices, 
vol. V. ell. xxiii., xxviii.) as “the third in tlie set 
of causes from wliieli pauperisju was the inevit¬ 
able olleet.” He justly remarks that the statute 
“seems to favour traders and artisans at the 
exjumse of labourers in hu.shandry, by limitin-^ 
the number of the former and making the latter 
tlie re.'.iduum of all iion-apj>reiitiecd labour.” 

It may be doihnted, however, wlietlier at 
|)rcseiit it is possible to form an accurate 
judgment with regard to tlie working of tlie 
statute. Coinjtaritively tow wages a.ssessments 
have yet been discovered. In 1793, Pi ogles 
could refer to only one. Sir F. Eukn inci-eased 
the number to eight, and Thorold Rogers to 
eleven. lour more are juinted in Hamilton’s 
Quarter Sessions from FJikaheih to Anne, 
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pp. 12, 163, 249, and 273, and two in the 
Belvoir Papers (one of them, 9th April 1621, 
in full). Tlio act was no doubt a grcvat hard¬ 
ship where it was rigorously enforcefl, especially 
amongst the agricultural labourers. Three Devon¬ 
shire assessments covering a period of 119 years 
{'Cldc Hamilton) indicate a very slow increase, 
except in the case of indoor servants, wliile in 
Bucks the rate of wages for farm labourers in 
the reign of Anitfc was no greater tlian that 
fixed in Devonshire in the reign of Elizabeth. 
It may, however, be doubted if the act was on 
the whole effectual. Prof. Kogers's statistics 
sh(»w that the wages received by the laboui-ers 
in the main exceeded the rate fixed by the 
justices, i.C: the cmjdoyers were more merciful 
than tlio Quarter Sessions, or (mon* piobably) 
wages fluctuated in spite of the sbitutcs. Th(‘ 
statute continued in foice, without subst.inrial 
luoditication, until 1825, when it Acas repealed ; 
but it had been practically a d(‘.ad letter for 
many years. 

[Adam Smith, Weallli of SalionSy bk. i. eh. x.— 
Eden's State of the Poor, Tjondon, 1797.-—Bren 
taiio’s English (dilds, § 5.—Tliorold Rogers’s 
\V(> 7 'k and H aye.s'.— Tlioroid Rogers’s lllsUny of 
Agricidture and Prices, vols. iv. v. vi. —Tliorold 
Rogcu's’s Economic luterjm’tat ion of Jlistory .— 
Hamilton’s Quarter Sessions from Elizabeth to 
A nne. —MSS. of the Duke of Rutland preserved at 
Belvoir Castle vol.i.(Historical MSS. Commission).] 

W. A. S. H. 

APPROPRIATION. The appropriation of 
the instruments of production by individuals 
cither singly or in grou})S, is of great antiquity. 
Pood and other forms of niovabhis seem to 
have been approjiriated prioi' to land, a,nd 
though we cannot imagine a time when ]»iivate 
property was unknown, there is strong evidence 
to sliow that in primitive times the inquirtant 
fbi ins of pro[)erty were rc’garded as belonging to 
the group and not tlie individual. The Iri.sh 
early feudal system was, for instance, based on 
the loan of cattle by the chief to his adherents, 
the land belonging to tlie wliolo tribe. Tne 
aeciimul ition of movable property would begin, 
wlicii once, a separate houseliohl wa,s acquired bya 
family, since a house would involve the necessity 
ol some movable articles. \Vhen in conr.se of 
time the relative importance of land and mov¬ 
ables altered, land was ap])ro])riatcd by groups 
of nienunite<i bya real orsup])osed blood relation¬ 
ship. Prom this collective form of ownership 
private juopci ty in land was slowly evolved (see 
Phoi'F.k j'v.—^Maine’s Early History of Institu¬ 
tions, London, 1875 ;—Maine’s Pillage. Com¬ 
munities, London, 1871 ;—Laveleye’s I’riniitivc 
Property, London, 1878). 

The title ol niod(u*n stntes to the territories 
appropriated by them is based cither on con¬ 
quest or on discovery and occupation, confirmed 
by lapse of time (Wheaton’s Int. Law, ed. Boyd, 
London, 1880, c. iv.) It is now admitted that 


the higli seas, i.c. the seas more than 3 miles 
distant from low water mark, can net be appro¬ 
priated either by a state or an individual {!b. 
p. 251) though the fish in .sucii -erts may be 
taken by capture. As irgaids fhe seas within 
3 miles of the ci’' ''^t, some wiitcrs allow a state 
jiirisdif'tion only, whilsi oilicrs assign to it pro¬ 
perty over such seas (.i. - the vaihms views in 
Hall’s I/tt. Lu'U', Oxfdi.j. 1890). Prom the 
maxim -s. solum 'it • rst usqu.i ad Ctrl urn 

rt ad inferos, it Ibllows tl-a!. not only mines but 
even air may bi .[quopi i.iled. Undi'r English 
law the owner of lai d as >ucli is entitled to all 
the light and air tbit tail p^upcndicnl'iily on 
his land. By hqisc of time, i.e. twenty years, 
he may a].--■) acipiiie a riglit tc the receiitiem of 
light and air in a la iei al direction, and that cither 
for doiucstic oi- trade puiqxeses (Gale on Ease¬ 
ments, London, IS88). 

Tlie extent to wbieli ajqji )|)riation of natural 
agents is to be p,-riuitted is a matter for state 
regulation (see (’('cutation ; I’i.)s.vj':ssiox ’ Pho- 
imUTY). J. K. C. M. 

APPROVED BILL. A bill of exchange to 
which no reasonable objection can be madiu 

A PRIORI icasouiiig is reasoning that starts 
from general principles, and not from an induc¬ 
tive examination of ]tai ti''nlar instances. W hat 
constilules the basis of the ai gument is thus })rior 
to obscrvatioii or cxpericnci' of the s})ccilic class 
of plienomcna to whieh the com-iusioti n-laltes. 

Rk.iaudo’s ordinary method of reasoning is 
a priori. Thus, in order to show lliat a lax on 
raw produce falls on the c.onsunier, he takes for 
granted the general ]»nnci]iles that prolits tend 
to eipiality, and tliat the jaice of raw jiroducc^ is 
dcdermiiK'd by its cost of ja oduction on land that 
yields no rent. Then, taking tlui case of ju oduco 
raised on the margin of cultivation, he argues as 
follows: “A rise of jaice is the only means hy 
which the cultivator could pay tlie fax, and 
continue to derive the usual and general janlits 
from this eiujdoyinciit of his cajiital. He could 
not deduct the tax fruiii his rent, and oblige Ids 
landlord to })ay it, for ho pays no lent. He 
would not deduct it from his j)rolits, for there is 
IK) naison why he should continne in an em|)loy- 
meiit winch yields small jaolils. wlien all otlier 
employments are yielding greater. There, can 
tlieii be no (jncstion, hut that he will have the 
jiowcr of raising the jaice of raw jaoducc by a 
Slim eijnal to the fax. A tax on raw ja’odnce 
would not be j)a.id hy the landlord ; it would not 
be jiaid by the farmer ; hut it would he paid, in 
an incrcasc<] ja iee, by the eoii.snmer ” (Prineigdes 
of Political Economy and Ta.nttion, ch. ix.) It 
will be seen that this argument does not pre¬ 
suppose any examination of instances in which 
taxes on raw ja-oduee have actnaPy been imjKjscd, 
or of the conseijueiiees observed to result there¬ 
from. According to the school of Ricardo the 
right method of economic icasoning in general 
is of the above character ; it is a priori. The 
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•ame view is expressed in Senior’s dictum that 
“political economy depends more on reasoning 
than on observation.” 

A priori reasoning is also described as syn¬ 
thetical, and as deduct ivc, the terms used in anti¬ 
thesis being A PosrKRioiir {q.v.\ analytical, 
inductive. For further discussion see Analyti¬ 
cal ; Djcductivk ; Inductivk ; Synthetic 
Methotl j. n. k. 

AQUINAS, St. Thomas {h. 1225, d. 1274), 
the greatest of the schoolmen, is of tlie utmost 
importance in the history of economic thouglit, 
in tliat he sums up the teaching of the inerli.'eval 
church, and at tlie same time furnishes the 
point of departure for all subsequent reasoning 
down to the Rcjiaissajico. Jfe would seem, 
indeed, to have had jio special interest in the 
economic sida of li/'e ; he was led to handle it 
partly bticause his Suvtnia 77ifnnn/ir<r, was in- 
temled to be cncyclopaalic, partly because the 
growth of industry Olid trade*, and the tendency 
to •ipply to them the maxims of the fhviL Law 
rendered ncc(*ssary a nisfalenient of 
Christian principli's. Politics and ccommiics 
were not yet S(*parat'‘(] I'roin theology ; a<‘cord- 
ingly the uttera,tiers of Aquinas on political 
economy are to b(^ found not in any one place, 
but scattered up and down his great treatise 
ind his minor wiilings. It will, however, be 
convenient to group them under three heads — 
(i.) fundamental (|Uestioiis of social organisa¬ 
tion ; (ii.) the rtlii of business ; (iii.) tlie 
theory of taxation. 

(i.) 'riie early ('Iiristiau Fathers had used 
language* which might si'cm to deny the justice 
of pi'ivate pi-operty ; the canon law had ex¬ 
pressly inclndc'd ( oinmiinity of goods among its 
examples of natiiial law, and had even incor¬ 
porated a passage ascribed to Clement of Pone* 
(bishop of Rone' in the latter part of the 1st 
(X*ntury), wlmrein it was laid down that tin* use 
ot all that is in the- world <.)Ught to be common 
to all men. Aqniiias, willi strong common sense, 
set himself to justify iieii\ idn.il owm'r.shi[i w ilb- 
out directly taking up a (losition of antagonism 
to those earlier iileals. In the lirst place, lie 
explained away tlu' signilieanen of the geiier.illv 
accepted phrase as to natuial law’, hydrawing a 
distinction bt*tween what was natural absolntelv, 
and wliat was mitnral by way of eon.sequeneo. 

In the former sense, itwastrin*. there was no 
reason why ;i ticM should belong to one man 
rather than to another ; hut in the latter souse 
sueli ownership might properly be called natural, 
eoiisidei ing how' ueeessary it w'as that tin* laml 
should be euhivated ami that its fruits sliould 
1)0 en joyed in jmmoc. Moreover, argin'd Aquinas, 
the plirasc* did not mean tliat natural law for¬ 
bade |)rivate property, but only tliat it did not 
introduce it ; it-s inti oiluetiou was due to positive 
law, the invention of Imiiian wisdom. Tn the 
Beeond place, he fell back on the teaching of 
Aristotle—who.se /h/Pe s he was the first of the 


schoolmen to incorporate wfth mediaeval thought 
—and pointed out the beneficial results of private 
property ; and in Aristotle’s maxim that pro¬ 
perty should be ow?ied separately but used for 
tlie common good, ho found a distinction which 
seemed to harmonise with the meaning of the 
Fathers. 

But if the absence of private property was 
not suitable for society generally, might it not 
be a duty incumbent on such Cliristians as 
sought perfection in the religious life to divest 
themselves of their wealth ? St. Francis had 
taken jioverty for his bride ; tliere was a strong 
party among the Fiaiiciscaiis wlio ojiposed even 
tlie corporate Iioldiiig of property ; and the 
qiie.stioii of apostolic poverty was already be¬ 
ginning to tear Uie clnircli asunder. Accord¬ 
ingly Aquina.s devotes to Miis tojiica more tlian 
usually long section. Povi'rty, be lays down, 
i.« not an end in itself, but a means—a means 
tow'ard.s following Christ. Riches, therefojc, 
are wrong only so lar as tliey are hindrances in 
the w’ay of tin's object. And if external good.*^ 
are posso.s.sed only in sucli moderate (piantities 
as are necessary for men’.s due maintenance, 
tliey need not disti-act the soul. If tliey are 
the common ju'operty of a religious liody, the 
care of them may even he regarded as a work 
of charity. But in l-liis case tlie degree in which 
material goods are desirable, will de]»cml on the 
character of each particular organi.sation. 

’Die duty of alm.sgiviug liad been clo.sriy 
as.sociatcd in the teaching of the Fathers with 
their views as to property ; and it had been iu- 
cnlcated without miieli regard to possible limit¬ 
ations. Here again Aipiinas endeavoured to 
.state traditional ]irinciples in a more prudent 
form. The giving of alms w’as, of eoui'se, with 
him also, a matter of divine command, and not 
merely ,i counsel of perfection. But it Avas to 
be guid(‘d by right reason, according to wluch 
men were not bound, unless in exce])lional 
c;i.s(-s, to give more llian their supertluity ; and 
superiluity w.as defineil a.s that wliicli remained 
after providing for a man's due maintenance, 
and tiiat of tliose dejiemlent on liiin, in tJie rank 
of life to wliioh they belonged. 

In what to Aristotle was the other great 
fiimiamental quesimn. viz. Si.avkuv, xVquinas 
was clearly but little interested, doubtle.ss owing 
to the cliangi'd comlitious of society. He no- 
wiiere disems.scs at any loiigtli the justice of 
personal servitude, and his occasional arguments 
on the subject seem jiurely academic. H (3 would 
ap[)ear to have accepted Aristotle’s view of the 
exi'C’dieucy of slavery ; but he ditfered from him 
in believing that by nature (in the “absolute” 
•^ensc of the term) all men 'were equal ; and he 
followed some of the Fathers in holding that 
slavery was among the corise(|uencc 3 of the fall 
"f Adam. 

(ii.) Of wider practical importance was his 
teaching as to the ethics of business. He 
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contributed but little to the development 
of church doctrine in this regnrd ; but ho 
gave it a systematic shajDe which greatly 
strengthened its hold upon nienV^ minds. In 
laying down that, in buying and selling, no¬ 
thing but a Just Puice {q.v.) should ever be de¬ 
manded or paid, Aquinas was (|uite conscious 
that lie was enunciating a principle in direct 
op])osition to that of the civil law ; and ho 
met the dilliculty by urging that human law 
was necessarily limited, and that it could not, 

divine laAv, j^rohibit ail that w'a.s op[»n.sed 
to virtue. As to trade, he ag/eed with Ai istotlc 
that it was base (see AnisruTLE), and with the 
loitliers that it was sinful, if carried on for the 
sake of gain; but it was no^ si mu I \vhen the 
• lu rcljan t sought only a moderate rowan] for his 
cxertiowa, and spent it in the mainlcn.iut^e of 
his family or the relief of the poor; 31 ill less 
wlien it was can-ied on for the public good, that 
a country might not be w’ithout the iiccessarii .s 
of life (see Path tens). Concerning usury he 
ropoated the arguments of Ids predecessors 
Alexander of Hales and Albert the Great, laying 
paiticiilar stress on the distinction betw'eou 
KcNunuLEs and Consum ptilijcs : with 

the loan of a consumptible, such as money, 
jiassr-d the' right to make use of it,"So that to 
(h 111 and the return of tlie money and a payment 
for its use was to make a double charge for one 
tiling. He allows, li()\vover, that a compensa¬ 
tion may justly be received for a Damnum 
Pmekokxs { q . v .), i . e . the loss arising from the 
non-restoration of a loan at tliQ appointed time, 
tliougli not for a Lucrum Cessans (o.r.) But 
he makes tavo dangerous concessions wdien he 
allows tliat a man may, without sin, borroic 
from one wlio is already a usimer, if it is for 
some good object ; and tiiat a man may, without 
sin, entiiist Ids money to a usurer, if the pur[)Ose 
is not gain, but the safe keeping of the money. 

(iii.) The treatise ZJf? TicgimiiuPrhudqnnii, tiie 
most })opidar niaiiiml of statecraft in the later 
Middle Ages, is, unfortunately, from the band of 
Ai{idnas only as far as the middle of tlie second 
chapter of the second book (see Ptolemy of 
hciaw). But there is extant almost interesting 
loltrr of his in reply to certain questions of the 
But-hess of Brabant ; among others as to the 
justice of Taxa iton. Aquinas replies that as 
princes are estahlislied by God, not that they 
ui ly seek their own gain, but the common utility 
ol the people, they should, as a general rule, 
content tliemselves with tiie revenues of their 
demesne lands. But when these will not snfhee 
for the defence of the country or to meet other 
emergencies, then it is just that subjects should 
he called upon to give their aid. This position 
IS identical with the demand, which appiears so 
often in the constitutioual struggles of the 14th 
century in England, that the king should “live 
of his own.” 

« 

(There is no adequate account of the economic 

^’OL. I. 


teacldng of Aquinas, which ind ed may be be . 
collected fn lu Aquinas luniself. See the Suinma 
TheologicafR^ toprivaf^ vroijf'rtg, Seeunda S .cuiidiip 
QujEstio 77, Articulub 3 ; Ai't. 1, 2 ; un 

voluntr.r f poverL'j, y>, l.-o Art. 7 ; as !o (dnis, 
Q. 32. Art. f), 6; as to A, v, I'ars Pj ona, Q. 
96, Art. 3 ; "rima Seem.da' ). 94, Aio. 5 ; as 
to pru -\ N cunda', y. 77 ; as to usury, 

G' ; AS to e, De U in.iiie Jude or urn 

aiiioiig the 0]' .. . 1 : The Arief ueconiit will 

be. fouud in <' J( l.iin, L'. L'hilosorldr. de d 
Th> niaa d'\ifv: Si c ahii W. J. A.'-lih y, 

I Veo n -ryHc /// y, . pt. ... I iw P. J a i n t, 
Histoire de la Sciey ;j(! rd., l'^,S7 

H. Coiifztn, HesrKict O Wdbs.'ir(h> Injdo-Juni 
Lderatur iir, Mlilrla':r.r 21 ed., !S72; — J, .T. 
l;»m:i'inn, hi- Sta- ' ' e drs h. Thomas, 187:* 
(Jittle mmv th.an a .nes of e.>:tiru'‘s in German). 
For its ndalinii to the tea liiiig of the cliurch in 
general, W, iOmletiuMiii, Slvalieu iri der Jlomanisch- 
Kanonisfiseheu Wirih shafts 1 .. [lechis-lrhre, vol, 
i., 1874 ; vo! i!., 18''o ; and the brief (leschichle. 
des Kirrhlirlifu Zinsverhotes oi P. X. Funk, 1S76. ] 

W. .T. A. 

AIvABTiE LAND, Convekston to Pastuki.; 
IN OnKvr BiU'rAiN. Naturally and histori¬ 
cally Great Britain is a gi’a.ss-gro\ving pastoral 
country. Nature, by the moist climate, sug- 
ge.sts a prcpondcranc'c of j)erm.finrnt grctss-Jand ; 
Instory proves tliat, before tlic Napol(a)i]ic nai'.s 
and the j)i'c suro of scart.ily and corn laws, 
this preponderance in fact existed. But, at the 
beginning ol‘ (ho 19th centui'y, vast; areas of 
poor .soils, of downs, heaths, sheep-walks, atid 
rabbit-warrens, were ploughed up under the 
temptation of high prices. These tracts cannot 
now' be tilled with profit, nor can many of theju 
be restored to pasture so as to benefit the 
]trc.sent gonci'ation. Vithin reoe?it years, tlie 
licavy fall in the price of cereals lias led to tlic 
reconversion of arable land to pasture, and the 
eonsequeut diminution of the eorp-growing 
area. The increa.SB of ])crm;nient ]»a.sLnre ha.s 
been gK'atost in grain-growing districts, wdiich 
are, by climate and by soil, least adapted for 
pasture, and the economic loss is consequently 
greater. In 1872 the total acreage of pier- 
manent [lastiirc was 12,\ million acres ; in 
1877 it was 13,575,606 acres; in 1887 it 
was 15,671,395 acres; since 1904 it lias hocn 
over 17 million acres. P>earing in mind the 
fact that the increase has been greatest in corn- 
growing districts, it is improbable that the 
reconverted pastures arc really permanent, or 
that they represent more than a temporary loss 
of cajiital. The immediato results of the 
ebaiigo are : (1) a considerable reduction in the 
farmer’s labour bill. Assuming that farmers 
Ave £1 an acre by the change, more than tw'o 
millions are annually withdrawn Iroin the wages 
of the agi'icultural population. Half the popu¬ 
lation only is required when dairying replaces 
tillage, and leas than half where neat stock are 
kept. The full results of the d’splacement of 
labour cannot be gauged, partly because the 

£ 
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area over wJiieh it extends is wide, paitly 
because a;^u-ic-u]t(iral labourers, especially tlie 
older ^ciicraticu, i cruaiu at tbeir hoiucs, though 
cmployiricnt may be precarious, iu preforenco to 
seeking pca-mamuit work elsewhere. Tlio census 
returns ior 1911, compared with those for 1S71, 
show a decrease in tlie number of agricultural 
labourers of about 410,000. Part of tliis 
decrease must be attributed to tlie develop¬ 
ment of agricultural maclii/iery. (2) A con¬ 
siderable loss in the producing power of the 
country is, for a time at least, the second 
result of the conversion. Under favourable 
circumstances of soil and climate, it takes ten 
vears Ijcforo a profitable prusnanent j»asture can 
bo obtained. LltKh-r unfavourable (conditions, 
the period may be doul)led or even tredded. 
The expense of couvci Ling .'irabh.* land to jiastnre 
is greatest whe!■('. tin*, return is least, and longest 
postponed. Thus in the moist elimato of the 
west, ))ernmnent pasture may he secured by 
allowing aralde land to fall down to grass. In 
the ea,stern counties, “tumble-down" land can 
scarcely ever become jiioiitable pasture. (Jreat 
care, lilieral management, abundance of manure, 
are necessary. If these arc neglected, especially 
in the third and toiirth years IVom the sowing, 
the soil wdll become hanj as tlie desert. On 
reconverted pasture, the value of (he additional 
sheep, cattle, pigs, liay, and milk will for 
many years —and (he grc'ater the necessary 
outlay of ca[)it.-d tlie longer the prolits are 
post]toned—fall below the value, oven at present 
[irices, of the corn and straw they replace. 

[Tlie practical side of the (picsLion is treated in 
all books on agrieiiUure. But see esjti'cially the 
article by Mr. Fauiice de La line of Sliarsted, Sitting- 
bourne, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, pt. i. 1882, and Rennanent and Tern- 
2 Jorary Ra.sturc, by Martin J. Sutton.] u. K. n. 

Ab’BrrRAOl'] (SI'otuc Pxun an'uk). On the 
stock exchange arbitrage dealings are tlni.se 
which are done by bouses in London, for in¬ 
stance, to cover other transactions whicli may 
be done in Paiis or Berlin or New York (»r in 
other distant jilaccs. d'lie method ])ursued is I 
often sometliiiig like this: The arbitrage dealer ! 
learns by bdegram from some distant }>lacc that j 
Ins colheigues stationed (hen; have bouglit or j 
sold certain si'curities at advantageous iwiia's. ' 
11 is business tliim is to sell or buy in London if j 
])(essible at a b(dtcr ]>rice for the same securities. | 
For example, A. sells Lgyjdiaii Unified bonds in j 
Paris at a price C()rrcs[)ouding to SO here. lb, ' 
an arbitrage dealer in iHJUidoii, tlieieiipon eii- j 
deavoiirs (o buy the same amount liere at 70;^ 
leaving a }*rolit of per cent to ftc divided be¬ 
tween the Lwo tirins. Or C. buys in Xew York 
Erie llailroad shares at 29:\, and seeks to im¬ 
prove his bargain by instructing D., his colleague 
in arbitrage business, to sell the same number of 
shares at oO liere if possible. The nicest atten- j 
tion to the rate of exchange, cost of transit, 


insurance, loss of interest, etc., must he given 
to these transactions. Arbitrage is also con¬ 
ducted, under the title of “shunting, between 
London and Liverpool, or Manchester, or Glas¬ 
gow, as the case may be, the favourite openi- 
tions between these markets being English 
railway stocks, which are dealt in indifferently 
in (*;n h. A- E. 

ARBITRAGE (Genkkal Business). An 
expression used in geriei al business language lor 
international dealings in stock exchange securi¬ 
ties, bullion, specie, bills of exchange, etc. If 
the price of a security is higher in one place than 
in another, it is said that there is a margin be¬ 
tween the two places in the particular security, 
and arbitrage dealers, whenever they discover 
such a margin, take advantage of it by elfecting 
purchases in the cheaper, nud sales in the dearer 
market. As one of the two operations must 
))recede the other, the margin may disajipear be¬ 
fore tlie transaction is completed ; but this is not 
tin; only element of uncertainty. The original 
arbitrage tiaiisactioii always involves a covering 
transaction to re-imburse the buyei- for liis out¬ 
lay. The re-imbursemeiit can be cll'eeted cither 
by a revei’.sed buying and selling of some other 
sc(uirity, or by the remittance of bills of ex¬ 
change from the seller to the Iniyor, or by the 
issuing of a draft on tlie seller by the buyer 
Tin* first operation may not always be possilile 
without loss, ami the second and tliird may he 
disturbed by an unfavourable lluctnaiinu m the 
rate of exchange. Tlie original margin ought 
to be wide enough to cover all these risks as 
well as the outlay for carriage, insurance, hill 
st;mi])s, security stamps, brokerage, etc. lii 
some c.isi's it may be advisable, instead of for¬ 
warding the s(*eurities, to continue the bargains 
on each side until the margin is revers(‘d, and 
then to close the transaction by buying in the 
jdacewlieie the first sale took place and by sell¬ 
ing iu the place where the first purchase took 
place. In this way all the tbrwarding ex[(enses 
and stamps are saved on both transactions, but 
there must, of course, he a K'astmalde ]iro.bpect 
<'!' such a ifVtTsal iu the maigin within a 
mea.surable time, and there must he no un¬ 
favourable dillereiice between Uie raUes of con¬ 
tinuation in the two places (for this see Con- 
I’lNUATiuN Oil Contango). As wlnmever there 
i.s a margin in any security all arbitiuge d(*aleis 
buy ill the one place and sell in the other, the 
price in the cheaper place necessarily rises almost 
immediately, and iu the same way the price in 
tlie dearer ])hico falls, and as, moreover, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, which it would not be possible tc 
explain in a short .space, arbitrage operatiom 
are fretpiently clfectcd with a very slight, or ever 
without, margin, the natural eH(*ct of arbitragt 
business is to maintain the ]irices of securitioi 
ill all places on the same level. K. s. 

ARBITRAGE (Exchange). The difTereim 
in the rates of exchange (i.e. the prices payabi 
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for bills of exc}Kui<;c on foreign countries) in 
different places occasions the so-called “arbi¬ 
trage transactions in exchange.” If, for in¬ 
stance, bills on demand on Berlin can bo bought 
in Loudon at 20*40, and bills on London can 
be bought in Berlin at 20-35, it will be profit¬ 
able for a Berlin banker to buy the latter and 
to obtain in exchange bills on Berlin. For 
every £1000 on London which ho buys he has 
in that case to pay 20,350 marks, while the 
same £1000 in London \vill enable him to 
purcliase 20,400 marks on Berlin ; he therefore 
receives 50 marks more tlian he spent, from 
which sum, however, the expenses for postage, 
bill stamps, brokerage, etc., must be deducted. 
In the case of long bills, allowance must also V)e 
'liadc for the rates of discount on both si<lcs. 
Ineso Uansactions become more complicated if 
.1 bill on a third ])lacc is remitted from one of 
rlie two ])]aces—if, for instance, the Berlin 
hanker, instead of obtaining a bill on Berlin in 
fjoiidon in exchange for the bill on London 
:vniit(.ed by him, instructs his correspondent to 
s( ]id a bill on St. Petcrsluirg ; in such a case 
tiieri^ is more risk of loss involved, as, before 
the St. Petersburg bill is received in Berlin 
and negotiated there the exchange may vary 
to the. disadvantage of tlie transaction. Tin* 
eom]ictition of arbitrage dealers naturally n*- 
diio's the margins of ])iofit, and thus the r;it<*s 
ul ('xehiMige in all imporlant centres nearly 
cori'cspond wil li each other. [See II. Deiilseh, 
^rhi/riKfe, Kllimtliam Wilson, 1910,] E. s. 

AlilUTRATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYED. A system of adjusting 
industrial dis})ntcs. It should not bo ideiit.itie<i 
witli (ionciliation (see Conciliation, Boakds 
• k), although a hard and last line of distiiic- 
: iou cannot be drawn. Arbitration may, pcrha])s, 
t)f' said to be adapted to a more advanced stage 
>t a dispute, and to be more compulsory in 
liaracter. If the representatives of em|)loyers 
ind employed at a board of conciliation cannot 
arrive at a mutual agreement, they may refer-- 
iiid ddiiiite ])iovisiou is generally made for such 
!iUiiiiat(; rercrcnce—to an arbitrator. Arbitra- 
Uoii may also be found possible where there is 
uu l)oard of conciliation established, and has 
- Hiietimcs })aved tlie way tor the institution ol' 
sucli a board. The details of arliitration are 
>nl)j(‘ct to great variation. The arbitrator may 
<*'“ an outsider, or he may be himself a member 
rd the trade in which he is called upon to arhi- 
tralc. The advantage of the former alternativt^ 
IS t]i(j avoidance ol' snspieions of bias which may 
ualurally arise in the latter case ; but one disad- 
van rage is the necessi ty of acqnai n ting the arbi tra- 
^or with tlie meaning of those teohiiical terms 
'Cd(*h would be familiar to a member of the 
bade. Tn some cases the attempt is made to 
^'oid these difficulties by the ap])ointment on 
f ither side of an arbitrator who is a member of 
die trade, and by the selection, in addition, of a 


single umpire who is an outsider invested with 
the power of final decision should tlie ^rbiira torsi 
disagi-ee. The (]nesl ions referred to an arbitrator 
may also be varii>us, but, in the gciierality ol 
cases, they are concerned with the regulation ol 
wages. I'he ju-oce-iurc pm.c, d, again, is subji'ot 
to variati.ui, but is nsu.. ly 'd‘ the I'ollowing 
natn.'c. The aidutrator h * ‘s a court, as it is 
termed, on a u\' I day. Si>' i.' lime belbre le* 
is fiirnisheil irdh .>tatcnu'ii i > from borh tlie 
eontendiiig p’rtii- setting 1 u'!h their rival 
claims and the a; gun'cuts on A liich they are 
based. On the da) when the ' f.urt sits i(:]ire- 
sentatives of both .-^ides attend md state tiuir 
case, sometime.a by means of jainted or written 
documents, soinetitnes .cap]dementing these hy. 
or substituting for diem, oral jihadings. The 
arbitrator a.sks tor any additional evid.jiici' he 
may consider neccvSsai’y. and makes his award 
either at once or at a subsripient date. The 
difficulties couneetKi witJi industrial arbitration 
may be summarised under tiirco heads. flie 
award may he disregarded, and to avoid this 
some writers ha,ve urged that a legal chaivictcr 
should l>e gw’en to courts of arbitration, and a 
legal sanction to tlie awards of arbitrators. 
Others have contended that this would tend to 
iuqtart too elaborate and teclin’caJ a oharaeter 
lo the jirocec'lings, and lliat it is not in harmony 
with English traditions or inclinations. Tliey 
have also pointed to the fact that there is ali eady 
]>rovision in the statute book for legalised ar¬ 
bitration, e.g. (1) a series of acts jia.sscd in the 
18th century, iiroviding I'or the settlement ot 
disjuites in particular trades, and consolidated 
in 5 Geo. IV. c. 93 ; (2) Lord St. Leonard’s 
Act of 1867 (80 & 31 Viet. c. 10.5), providing 
for the establishment of councils ol' conciliation 
after the model of the Frerieh consdls dc^mui- 
dio/mncs (see CoNSEins he Prud’hommks) ; and 
(3) Mr. JVIiimlella’s Arbitration Act of 1872 (35 
k 36 Viet. c. 46), and tliat this legislation has 
hitherto proved inoperative. And therefore, 
they contend, tlie only satisfactory means of 
avoiding the difficulty is to secure tliorongh 
representation of the contending ])a.rfies by 
means of Tiiahe Unions and MAsi Eiis’ Asso¬ 
ciations (which see). 4die second dilliculty 
connected with aibitration is the cleinoiil of 
contentiousness naturally attaching to the }>io- 
ceedings, which are, liowover, often, if not 
generally, conducted with remaikable. courtesy. 
The third and last, and pcrh;i[>s the ci ncial, dilli- 
culty is that of securing accurate data for the 
arbitrator, and of determining the principle on 
which his award should be based—wdiether, that 
is, decisions as to changes in wages shculd rest on 
changes in the prices of the articles })roduced by 
the wage earners, or on changes in the cc«t of 
the raw material (see Competition ; Engineer¬ 
ing Traoes Industrial Treaty, App.) 

[For an account of these difficulties see Price & 
Industrial Peace, ch. iii., where a history is 
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given of the board of conciliation and arbitration 
in the inaiojfu-tured iron tra<le of the north of 
Enghind, and Erofes.sor Marshall’s preface to the 
same work. Consult also Jevons’s The State in 
Rehiiion to L ihour^ ch. vii.—^larshall’s Economics 
of Imhistryy bk. iii. ch. viii. — Howell’s Con- 
flicls it/ (J(Li)it(ii and lAihou.r^ ch. xi. part ii. ;— 
and for the dilllcult}' of determining the princijile 
on whirfi the award slioid^l Ijc based, Sidgwickhs 
Priiirijdes of Political Krononiy, 2d ed., bk. ii. 
cli. X. § 5, and bk. iii. ch. vii. § 7, and Price’s 
l^iper on Sliding Scales and Economic 'I'lieory 
{British Association Rc/iort, 1889, })p. 523-85)— 
Crompton’s Industrial ConcUiaiion contains a 
good aooount of exjnniments in arbitration and 
conciliat ion, Init is now out of print.] L. L. r. 

ARIUTRATION, Smncu. The principal 
distinctive features arc : (1) tlio arbiter’s award 
(“decreet-arbitral”) can only be set a.side by 
an action of reduction on the ground of bribery, 
corruption, or fahsfdiood ; (2) tbe ai'bitcr has 
ini|)lied power to give costs ; (3) tlie decree is 
attest'd ami executed in the form of a legiilar 
deed ; it is tr;ui.seril)e<l in the public registers, 
and gives wai'rnnt for execution issuing ag.iinst 
cither party. a. d. 

ARlUI’niNOT, JoH.x, M.l)., born 1067; 
died 27th IVbniaiy 1734-35 ; ho was ajipointcd 
physician to t,)ueen Anne ; founded the Hcril>- 
lei'us (Jlui) witli Swift, Po[)'.*, Bay, and Parnell ; 
wrote soimi witty political satires, a few pro¬ 
fessional papers, and the follown'ng important 
work. 

Tahirs of the (ircc.ian^ Poman^ and Jewish 
Mrasin-iS, W'ri//its, and Pauls reduced to the 
E/a/lish Sifindard, bomlon [170.0], 8vo, reprinted 
as Tahirs of .\ncirnt. (’oins, Wnfjhts, and 
Measures^ Iv.rplaiiir,l and J'jXrmjiTuicd [publishe<l 
by his son Oharlrs|, London, 1 727, 4to.— Jlecond 
Editian, v'ith coniaininif Ohsr real ions, 

liy L. I. any, with, D.D., 1751, 4to (l.atiii 

translation by 1). Kiinig, liUyd. Ihit., 1761, tto). 

H. K. T. 

AKlUbniNOT, .loiiN, of Mitcham (Surrey), 
towaids I lie end of 1 8tb century, whose aliilities 
as a (.inner h ive been acknowl('dgn<l l>y Arthur 
Yuu.nu {0)1 ihc 11 ajuindnj of three, eehhratid 
British Fa roars, 1811, pp, 17-28), refnte.s, in 
An Inquin/ into fitr PaniarHan brtirrriL the, 
]>)'< sent Pi'ice of Prarisians, and tfr Size of Farms, 
efr., lly’' a Eaniier, 1 773, tin* vitwvs of anthois 
.•iM'ribiiig the liigli ])riee of piitvisions tt) l.irgc 
finns, a'^serts that the ]iropoi-{i(tn of Inml wliieli 
is in some dn'j'ee govermal by its value sliould 
bi‘ . ,|n d to a given capital (p. 3.5), and a.seril)ea 
tlm dnanicss to failures of m^ps, luxury in tbe 
mode of living, and tin' iimn'asc of post-liorses. . 
'riio remedy consisting in the extension ami 
im])nn’ement of agiionltnrc, lie recommends 
enclosures. 'Pin'ii “make the trade free . . . 
let corn Ilow like water, and it will find its 
level ” (]). 88). Evnu the bounty on its exporta¬ 
tion is needless. Tin' ellect.s <if im{)ortation 
from Ameriea an* not dangerous, “for there 
labour is »lear.” lie laments only that tbe 


development of large farms was accompanied 
by “ the loss of our yeomanry, that set of men 
who really kept u)) the independence of thi.a 
nation ; and sorry I am to see their lands now 
in the hands of monopolising lords, tenanted 
out to small fanners, who liold their leases on 
such conditions as to be little better tlian 
vassals ready to attend a summons on every 
mischievous occasion,” p. 139 (see Yi:o>rKN"), 

This work has been translated into French by 
Freville, 1775, as the .second volume of bis 
Arithmitiquepolitique de A. Youmj. —See M‘Cul- 
loch, The Literature of Political Fconomy, pp. 
193, 194.—K. Marx, Caj/ital^ vol. ii. pp. 746 
note 2, 751 note 1. s. B. 

ARGO, Gheiiardo Giambattista dei Conti 
d’Akco, l)orn at Arco in the Tyrol 1739, died 
at Goito 1791, was a great personal friend of 
Condillac. As an economist he was a man of 
sound common sense, po.ssessing no brilliant 
talent. His writings, consisting mostly of prize 
essays wTittou for academies, have been collected 
by CusTODi in his KcoTwmisti classici Italianl, 
1801, klilano. His j)rinel[>al e.s.say3 are dated 
as lollows : 

On the Political and Econamical Harmony between 
Toumsand Countri/, 1771 (Mantua Academy).— On 
Corn Stores,177^ (Mantua Academy).— un the In- 
Jluence Commerce ererts over 'Talents and IlaJbiis, 
published in 17S2 (written in 1777 for the Aca- 
<leiny of Marseilles).— On the Injhience the Spirit 
of ('anilnerce exerts on the Domestic Economy of the 
Ih'opie and on theprospei'ity of States, 177S (i^nb- 
li.she<l in Cremona),— Reply to the Question whrt/azr 
AyrleuUure or Industry is to be preferred in a fer¬ 
tile Country, 1780 (Mnntua Academy). — On the 
Idhe/iy of Transit (oj/n/irrce, 1784 (published in 
Mantua). , M. P. 

ARGEXSON, RL.nE Tolms i»e Vovi:il de 
PAri,:viy, Maripiis <i’, born 1691, died 1757: 
was (lie el(]e;.st son of ll.'C “ Garde dcs .seeau.v ” 
of the same name, undi r the Regency. He is 
betti'r known 1)3'bis i-elebi'alcd uwt Pas i/'op 
gc?/rer/oT,”- lineal aiiC08t('i' in the spirit of the 

/aisse:-faire, laisse:-passer " of OoruNAV,_ 

than by lus works, now little read. His (b/t- 
side/'af ians sar le tfuacerneua nt aneicn d orfsent 
de la France (pub]i.-:hed 1761, Imt WTitten more 
than thirty years jua vionsly), in wliich lie treats 
of dt'inucr.acy in a state goviuan'd by a monarch, 
deserves, liowever, to be repi inted. He wa.s one 
of the most active members of the Chd> de 
rEnf/'e-sol (Rla(7e A endnine), wliieli w.i.s founded 
in 1724, and elo.sed in 1731 by order of Cardinal 
de Fleury. A. c. f. 

ARtiKXTARTI. Tlie bankers of ancient 
Rome. There were some special rub's regarding 
their tran.sactions. An action of a special 
kind couhi, for instance, be bi'ought against an 
argentarius who had engaged to answer for the 
debt of another. The argentarii had special 
privileges a.s regards the right of .set-otf. K. s. 

ARISTOCRACY. Aiistocracy meant to the 
Greeks “government by those who are best,” 
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in other vvonls not government by one indi¬ 
vidual (monarchy), or by the majority (demo¬ 
cracy), but by a select class, who are privileged 
because of some real or alleged superiority to 
the rest. Government by a class, if it possessed 
no such superiority, was not aristocracy but olig¬ 
archy (government of the few). Such are in the 
main the distinctions of Aristotle {Politics). 
Aristocracy, however, has come to mean in our 
o\\Ti day simjdy that class in society which is, 
or claims to be, superior to the rest, with or 
witliout any special power in the government. 
Historically, therefore, there have been as many 
forms of aristocracy as there are forms of excel¬ 
lence amongst men. There were aristocracies 
built on a superiority of race and birtli, aristo- 
(racies of culture (such as a caste of priests) ; 
aristocracies of age and experience (senatus, 
yepovaia) ; military aristocracies, territorial 
aristocracies (of proprietors of land), and finally 
aj istocraciesof wealth (equites, merchant princes). 
It is of the last that Cicero recorded his opinion : 
“ Ncc ulla deformior species est civitatis quam 
ilia in qua opulentissimi optimi imtantur ” {Jlcp. 
1. 34). The popular notion of aristocracy 
changes with the jiopular standard of excellence ; 
and the changes have clearly been, on the whole, 
for the benefit of civilisation. Between the 
actual equality of men in barbarous societies, and 
the endeavour after equality in the most civil¬ 
ised, there are intervening stages where society 
is necessarily composed of jirivileged and un¬ 
privileged classes. The relative justification of 
slavery, for example, lies in the sparing of the 
conquered, the training of the-m to habits of 
industry, and the securing to their masters of 
the leisure for the acquisition of science and 
I'lilinie. But if these were the conditions of 
the beginning of progress, they are not neces¬ 
sarily the comlitions of its continuance. 

In the same way an aiistocracy of birtli lias 
been the means of reducing a people to iiiilitary 
and political discipline, as in the Homan 
re[)ublio and incdia2val Europe. Tlie republic 
of \bmiee grew strong and wealthy under a 
governing council filled entirely by sons of 
olliee-liolders. But the lessons once learnt, the 
teachers are dismissed. In Venice, tlie 

closing of the Libro d'oro in 1309 was the suicide 
ol the governing class. In modern times the 
two types of most importance in economical 
and social dovedopment have been the territorial 
and the commercial aristocracies. Tlie aristo- 
ciacy of feudalism became territorial when the 
rewa rd of victory was the gi'ant of lands. Land 
was in those times “the means not of subsist¬ 
ence merely, but of power and ))rotectioii.'’ 
Such customs as Primogeniture and Entail 
preserved the estate tQ the lord’s family; todivide 
the land would have been to lessen the power. 
But by thus endeavouring to maintain their 
own }>ower, the lords were giving security of 
person to their dependants, and to their country 


a continuity and stability of institutions which 
every country in Europe needed above every¬ 
thing in those times. In addition they intro¬ 
duced a rule of conduct {noblesse oblige) which 
had in many ways a real superiority to that 
of common folk. I^evei tlieless the growth of 
absolute monarchies, of towns, guilds, and com¬ 
merce, not only made the feudal institutions 
unnecessary as guarantees of stability, but re¬ 
vealed the fact that they might be hindrances 
to progress. Economical causes wcaked, among 
otliers, to free the defiendants and to raise up 
formidable rivals to the power of the nobles. 
Politically their exclusive privileges may be 
said to have lasted in France till the Kevolu- 
tioii of 1789. In England territorial nobles 
tcmpeied the hostility of the merchant princes 
by admitting many of the latter from time to 
time within their ranks ; and they thus saved 
their privileges for another half century. The 
aristocracy of wealth, whicli at lirst rivalled 
and then conquered the aiistocjacy of birth in 
England, will no doubt give place in its turn 
to a successoi- when its work is done. It is of 
a nature to invite the odium of those who are 
excluded from it, in pro])Oition as fortunes seem 
to be due to chance and speculation more than 
to industry and talent. ’Ihe lecognition of its 
superiority is often the confession of weakness 
in prescnco of strcnglh rather than reverence 
before admitted oxcelleuoe. Tlie latter feeling 
is not only consistent with modern democracy, 
but is an iinjicrative condition of its health. 
Democracy claims a fair held for the exercise 
of all the ]»owers of men, and anything like a 
hereditary caste of jnivilegcd })crsons would 
never be willingly created, and is very re¬ 
luctantly maintained by it. But it recognises 
ail inequality of ability, an aiistoci acy of genius, 
and an aiistocracy of labour. Tiic diircrciices 
ill talent between indiviiInals, and the ellect 
of heredity in intensifying them, will remain 
a constant factor of economical and social 
development (see also Equality ; Feudalism ; 
IlERKinTY ; Inheritance, Estate of). 

[Bluutschli, Staaislehre, II. x. and VI. xix. 
(1875).—Stahl, Jdiilosophie des Rechts, vol. ii. p. 
103, Dcr Adel (1878).—Ad. Smith, Wealth of 
WatiouSy bk. iii.—G. C. Lewis, Use and Abase of 
Political I'ei'ws, § 8 (1832).—Montesquieu, Esprit 
des LniSy 11. iii., III. iv.] J. b. 

ARISTOTLE. By Oiiconoinlc {olKovopiK^) 
Aristotle meant the practical science, or art, 
of household management — practical wisdom 
(<l>p6p7i(ns) applied to the household {Efh. Nic. 
\T. 8 § 3), the household (oiVta) including the 
three relations of husband and wife, father and 
child, master and slave, and obviously requiring 
property for its maintenance {Pol. I. 2). The 
two disconnected books called The G^conomieSy 
which have come down to us among Aristotle’s 
writings, are certainly not his, but works of the 
Peripatetic school, the first being earlier and of 
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niore value Ilian llio second (Zeller, Phil, dfr 
(h'Lcrhcn, Ed. 'i, d'hril II., Abtlieil. II. p. 91-1). 
The first book of the Politics con.stitutes his own 
conti ihiition to the subject (cp. Pol, I. il, 1 ^ 
and III. (>, ^ 3), and is, indeed, siniiniarisod 
under the title of ircpl roO oIkouq/ukoO, i.f. Con- 
crr/iin^ the (Pcoiioitiist, in the epitome by Aituus 
Didymus (?) [ire.servi'd in Slobreus (Pci, II. c. h). 

\i"i!i-aTL(jTLKi), the science or art of wcaltli, i-^, 
lie tells US, by some con.sidcred identical with 
lioiisehold niaiLi^enicnt, by some regarded as 
the most i 111 })ortaut part of it (/bZ. I. 3, ^ 3). 
lie treats of it in clia[is. 8-11 ; and in these chap¬ 
ters, taken alon,o wii h Pth. Nic. V. 5, §§ (>-!<>, we 
liavo AV'hat woiiM now lie calleil the “political 
economy” of Ari.s(otb‘. Itotli hou'^eholds and 
stales re(piir(‘ means for theirsnppoi't. WEAt/rir 
(TrXoLros) is, therefore, delined as “a (piantity 
of i jt.str<i//i> Ilfs for the household or state” (/V. 
1. 8, § l.s). I'll is definition Muj. (/b/. Prem. 

“ 1‘reliminary Kemarks”) would consider “ philo¬ 
sophically correct,” though like other Knglisli 
economists ho [irefers to define wealth in terms 
of I'ixciiANoi':. \nPth. \i . IV. 1, § 2, Aristotle 
defines, or rather describes, propiudy (X/ 377 /aaTa) 
as “ every 1 liin^^ wliosi* value is measured by 
money;” but the mon^ seiiuit ific; delinition of 
the I'olit/iis sri'ves liiui as a basis for his o]»inion 
about th(^ IriU' relation ol \fn}iuiTL(TTiK 7 } to 
oihoi'nfxiKi} <i,nd TToXirLKi) (as ^ve should say “ ot 
economics to jtolities”). A science of instru¬ 
ments or means is obviously subordinate to a 
soii'iiee of ends. 

Aristotle uses x^injuario rthi) in the widest sense 
as iM|uivalent to ^n^riKi), tie- :ir( of actpiisilion 
ill ;nnieral ; but in a narrower seii.se it i.s limited 
to the art of acipiirin.i; that wealth which is 
onl\ rendered jto.ssible by (‘xchan^i'and, on any 
coii-ideriible .sr;ile, by Mo.m.Y. The kinds of 
acipiisitioii are distinij^uishe<t as “ natural” and 
“unnatural,” the latter arisiiiLC thrmndi flu- 
in t roduet i<ui of exehanye. “Natural” wi-alth 
is to the hoiisi-hold ju>t what nature’s provision 
of food is to animal-;, -.u. niofhtu’s milk to the 
younjr, or its ordinary food to the ;;-raniiui\u>rous 
or e.irnivorous aninial. And so hnniin^, either 
of wild animals foi- tlu-ir lle.di or skins (lisliiny^ 
would fall under the same head), or of slaves to 
Serve as “liviii^^ tools,” is named aiuoiio Hu- 
“natural” imades of acipiisit ion. The •‘iiom- 
adie,” life of those who rear sheej) and cattle, 
ayiiculture (including; the lultivatimi of fruit- 
trees), the keepiuo (if bees (important, wlnui 
siuMi- w'as little known), and the re.iriui; of 
f(nvl.s and lisli - - all these are eonauIer<-d 
“ natural ” ways of support in_t^ life. Intermcdi- 
at(' betw een the-;e ami tlie “ unnatural ” class, 
Aristotle [daces wood-cut t ing and mining: the 
man who grows eorn is in immediate contact 
with nature, but the man who makes the s}»ade, 
or plough, or [umc.ures tlic materials for it, is 
\ stop removetl from natu.'’e—such, at least, 
seems to be his line of thought. Kxehange 


(/uLerafiXrjTiKr}), as already said, introduces the 
“unnatural” kind of ac([iiisition. Aristotle 
distinguishes, as Adam Smith did again long 
afterwards, between the Value possessed by any¬ 
thing in use and its value in c.cchaiKjc (PoL I. 
9, § 2). If a shoe be worn, that is according to 
nature ; if it bo used to purchase other com¬ 
modities, that is not “natural,” though still a 
use of the shoe qua shoe ; for the person who 
takc.s it in exchange takes it because it is a shoe. 
ITxchange only comes to be needed when w’O 
]>as.s outside the limits of the household. In, 
early stages of society, “as among many bar¬ 
barians still,” it took place by simple Barter 
(Pol, I. 9, § 6). The introduction of money 
(v6f.u(Tp,aY makes no difi’erence in the character of 
exchange (Pfh, Me. V. 5, § 16), but facilitates it 
enormonsly by sup[>lying a measure of value 
(wdura TToiei (Xi'iiiocTpa, “it makes all things 
comincn.surable,” Eth: Me. V. 5, § 15) and a 
convenient moiliiirn of exchange. Money is 
deliued as “a conventional exchangeable repre- 
•simtitive of demand ” (vwdWayina rrj<i 
Kara avvOijKrjv, Eth. Mc. V. 5, § 11. OoLD and 
.Silver serve this purpose be.st; being n.sefnl 
themselves, they arc at the same time easily 
carried about (/'w/. I. 9, § 8), and, altlmiigh liable 
to cliange in value, they do so less than other 
commodities (AVA. Eic. V. b, ^ 14). At tirst 
they were always weighed, aftcrwai'dsa stamp was 
imposed (Pol. 1. 9, 4:5 8). This ])riiigs out the 
eoivocntional character of Cuujiency, so that g 
change in the cnrrcncy will make the ohl coins 
useless (/:;'///. Xic. V. 5, § 11). About money 
then-aic Lw'o ()j»[)o-^ite cruus : (1) that wealth 
eonsisls in a <pi:intily of money (/‘oZ. 1. 9, §10); 
(2) th.it it is something utterly v.-dueloss—(here 
he iloubtlrss alludes to Uyiiie tlicories, such as 
are maintaiiuMl in the [>scu(lo-Platonic Prijo'ias), 
The “unnatural” kind of ypv//La 7 t(.rrtA' 7 ) in- 
cliKh-s (1) Trade (ifxiropliL, commerce, and Kair-r)- 
\lki). retail trade), dill'ereiit forms of which are 
slii])-owniTig, t.iie carryiiig-trade, sliopke.eping ; 
(2) Moiiey-leudii)g(TOA‘nT/.i6?, o/'^oXoararfA'/;), W'hich 
is even more unnatural, for it is a [lerversion 
even ol' the natural use of money to make money 
breed money, instead of simply facilitating ex¬ 
change ; (3) Labot’r for wages {pucrOapula) ; 

for while, in Aristotle's view, there are. slave.s 
by nature, tlie hired labourer, whether skilled 
or uuskillcd, is something contrary to nature— 

1 A PMiiarkable proof of the loree with whie-h this 
concepliuii has been iInpl'(■.s^(',l cm iiidilmTi tliouglit i.s 
fouinl m tlie refcn-iietMi! rh* by M i ha e k 4u to Ari.^^)tle at 
the. session of llm N.uiwna] Assembly, Itith iK-emnlier 
1790(.see Dana Dokton. iui.nrt an i nU-niiOional Monetary 
Conjertnre, Pans, 187s, p. ‘Jb (art. Bi-.mktai.lism). 

The same influence is also exeinyfliflefl in the st.atement 
ni.-nle by recent bi-inetaUists, “ th.tt the Ltreater part of 
the value of louicraix, (money) is ^oven it by vcuo; (law), 
to which it. as Aiistotle says, both etymologically and 
aetually »)W(>s it s tjrivin” (see* lrtt(?r to the of 

Chiysarityros, tl'Uh M.iy 1881), anb in the rern.arks ot 
If. Cernusclr, “Money is in^iti! iiteb bv law : nonios, law ; 
7ioniisnia, in.*m-y” in his \v,M-k, B!-mrtaUism at a 
ncrrs-o'Pv of the Cotitiuenf, fertile United States, for Eng¬ 
land, by n. CermiM-hi, I.cmlou, P. 8. King, 1881. 
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something for which he can find no proper place 
in his political ideal. Regarding wealth as an 
instrument to life, and therefore as a means and 
not as an end, Aristotle rejects the inoney- 
laaking life as one that no rational man would 
choose (Eth. Nic. I. 6, § 8, 6 bk 
[ac, ^[ai6s tU carriv, “The money-making 
life is” either “unnatural” or rather “chosen 
only under compulsion,” “as a mere necessary ” 
—a passage of which the mistranslation, “ The 
money-maker is a violent person,” determined 
the position of the usurers in Dante’s Inferno^ 
canto xi.) But is Aristotle quite consistent in 
holding, as he does, that the city state is “ pi ior 
by nature,” and so higher in type, than the 
village community or patriarchal family, and 
yet condemning as unnatural all the more 
complex economic conditions of city civilisation ? 
His economic views are really dependent on the 
ethical principle that conduct {irpa^ts), and not 
the production of commodities (xot7;<rt5), is the 
end for man. This and the prejudices of a slave¬ 
holding society prevented him, perhaps, from 
suliicicntly understanding the economic struc¬ 
ture even of the very society in which he was 
living. 

To return to the original (piestion, ids answer 
is that only the natural kind of 
a ]mrt of household management. The other 
kind is subordinate or subservient (uirTjpeTiKii, 
Pol. I. 10, § 3); and, because concerned with 
mere means and instruments of living, both 
kinds are to be pursued only to a limited degree. 
’Phus those arc wrong who ubmtify household 
management with amassing wealtli, and states¬ 
manship with liiiance. 

While thus laying llie foundations of a spt‘(*ial 
science of wealth, Aristotle luivcr treats the 
suhject apart from ethical and political oon- 
sideivitinus. Ill Kfh. Nic. V. 5, he semns to 
consider that the value of commodities is, in 
Some way, d('termiiied by the value of the [)ro- 
ducers. Fair exchange is recijirocal action 
I'i'gulated by ])ro])ortioi] {jb dvTLTmrovdb'i Kar 
ara\oylav), e.g. as tlio fanner to the shoemaker, 
so must bo the quantity of shoes that tlie fanner 
receives to tlie quantity of corn that tlie shoe¬ 
maker reeeiv('s. Jkloncy, as already said, makes 
eommcnsiinibility and so equalisation possible 
hotween sueli iiicornmensurahlc quantities. AVe 
may perhaps make his idea intelligible to our- 
.N« l\o s by thinking of the aniouiits to be given 
in (,‘xeharigc as in the mverse ratio to the valiu- 
of ail hour's labour of each producer. 

Aristotle was fully alive to the close relation 
bftweeu soQial or political institutions and econ¬ 
omic conditions. In Jbl. I. 8, he points out 
that, just as the food of animals determines their 
habits as gregarious or solitary, etc., so are men’s 
lives dillereiit in the pastoral, the hunting and 
fisliing, and tlie agricultural stage (or in various 
Combinations of these). The pastoral is heiai 
placed first, not as being the rudest, bur. as 


that which leaves most leisure. And so in Pol. 
VI. (=^ VII. in the changed order of 8t. Hilaire, 
etc.) 4, wlien grouping the difierent types ol 
democracy according to economic conditions, he 
considers a pastoral democracy less stable than 
an agricultural, because there is more leisure lor 
political interests ; while, again, an industrial 
population, living in a city, develops the most 
extreme form of democracy. 

Colonies are referred to as a remedy for over¬ 
population (VI. 5, § 9). The nature of a Mono¬ 
poly (with the use of this term) is illustrated 
in I. 11. In criticising Plato’s Communism 
Aristotle uses the argument, ol'ren repeated 
since, that “ tlu; magic of pro[)erty ” is needed 
to ensure due care ol‘ anything. Not abolition 
of all private property, but equalisation of pro- 
])erty among the free citizens, along with tlio 
inaiiitenaiice of a nearly ecjual population, con¬ 
stitutes his own ideal state on its economic 
side (Ibl. VIT.=1V. in order of St. Hilaire, etc.) 

Most of Aristotle’s economic discoveries may 
be said to have lain dormant, and lo have ro- 
(piired rediscovery in inodern times. liis 
inlluence, however, was directly exercised as 
one of the factors in tlie medifeval ahhorrence 
of usury (cp. Ashley, Einjlish Economic Ifistnrg, 
I. pp. Ilf), 152. See Canon Law ; Usuiiv). 

[Newman, The Politics of Aristotle {0\L lSS7)j 
i. i)p. 125-138 ; ii. pp. lt)5-208.~Jowelt, The 
Politics of Aristotle (Oxf. 1885), vol. ii. ]>]). 24-;;7, 
esj)ecially p. 35, where will he fouml a convenient 
tal)leof the various divisions of KrrjTLK-r}, wliich wo 
are permitted to reproduce here in English : — 

The art of acquisition {KTriTiicff: but x/up'art(rnA:7i 
is sometimes used in this wi«ie sense). 

1. Hunting (a) of wild beasts {b) of tliose 
who are “by natnu; slaves.” 

2. x/)7;/attrt(rruc7/ (c. 9, § 1), the science or 

ait of wealth. 

(1) Natural, iueliiding 

{a) kcejting of cal Lit', flocks, etc. 

{b) agriculture (including cuUiwition of 
fruit trees). 

(c) l)ce-keei)iug. 

(d) keeping of fish. 

(c) keeping of birds. 

(2) Intcniiediate, 

(f<) wood-cutting. 

{b) mining. 

(3) Uiinatural ( = /7.eTa/":l/\7;rtv75, exchange). 
{a) trade (commerct? and retail trade). 

1st, ship-owning. 

2d, carrying-trade. 

3d, sho])keej)ing. 

{b) money-lending (usury). 

(c) labour for hire, 

1st, of the skilled artisan. 

2d, of the unskilled.] d. o. r. 

ARITILM E’lTC, Political. Economic in- 
(piiry w'as sometimes styled thus during the 
early development of the stinly of economics, 
the best known example being found in the 
works of Sir William Petty, who, writing in 
the latter half of the 17 th century, speaks of 
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the mode in which he conducted liis economic often been affirmed by later investigations and 
investigations—a inodo which later inquii’ers its methods followed by modern statists, 
have scarcely been able to improve on—thus This method is exemplilied by the Natural 

“The Metliod I take to do this, is not yet very and Political Observations mentioned in a follow^ 

usual; for instead of using only comparative ing Index and made ujpon the Bills oj Mortality ^ 

and superlative AVWds, and intellectual ArgU' Hy John Guavst, citizen of London, irttli^Be/e?'- 

inents, I have biken the Course (as a Specimen encetothe Government^ Religion, Irade, Growth, 
of the Political Arithmetick I liave long aimed dyer, Diseases, and the several changes of the 
at) to ex[)res 3 myself in Terms of Number, said City. London, 1662. By an ingenious 
IPeiqht, or Measure ; to use only Arguments of analysis of the bills of mortality (after 1603), 
Sense, and to consider only such Causes, as Grauiit constructed a rude statistical statement 
liave visible Foundations in Nature ; leaving of births, deaths, and disease, the very begin- 


thoso that depend upon the mutable Minds, 
Opinions, A])petitos, and Passions of jiarticnlar 
Men, to the Consiih.Tation of others: Really 
professing myself as unable to sjieak satis¬ 
factorily upon tlioso Grounds (if tliey may be 
called Grounds,) as to foretell the Cast of a 
Dye ; to play well at Tennis, Pilliards, or Fowls 
(without long I’ractico,) by Virtue of tlie most 
elaborate Conceptions that liavo ever heeu 
written De Projectilibus et Missilibus, or of the 
Angles of Incidence and Reflection ” (p. 98). 

Sn'eral Pssays in Political Arithmrtick, by Sir 
William PcMy, Lomlon (Fourth edition), 17hn. 

ARITUMFTIC, Political. History ok. 
The name of this mother science, both of 
statistics and of polities 1 economy in Fngland 
can be traced to Sir William Ihm Y’s Discourse 
made before (he Royal Society theB'dh of November 
167J^, (Jowcerning (.he use of duplicate proportions 
in sundry important particulars, London, 1674 
(the hlpistlo Dialioatory to His Grnce William, 
Lord Duke of Newcastle). “ There is, ” lie says, 
“a politivnl arilluru'tic and a gvomdrical Just ire, 
to bo yet further cultivated in the world ; the 
errors and defects wlicreof neitlier wit, rhetoric, 
nor interest can more tiian p.illi.ite, never cure. 
For falsity, dis[)rop()rtioii, and ineonsistenee 
cannot ho recti lied by any sm-mocimitions, 
tliougli made all of ligiirato and measured 
periods, ju'ononnced in tune ami cadenee, 
tliroiigh the most advantsgt'oiis organs ; inueh 
less by grandisonous or en})lioni(*al nonseiiee 
farded witli lormality ; no more than vicious 
wines can he reioedi(’.l with brandy and hom^y, 
op ill cookery with <'normous ]>roj)oi’tions of 
spice and sugar: Xnui Rrs uohmt maid ad- 
ministrari.” Lesidcs the founder of tliis new 
0(0100 other emimoit P.ritish writers labourt-d 
on (he siihjeet of “ poiitiivil aritlimetie." desir¬ 
ing to supply by its means solid argiimeiils in 
favour of tlie economical snperioiily of the 
nation. They exttoided tlio field of invent i-a- 
tioii to the extent and ]>roduetiveiiess of land 
and population, nuisidering tliem to he the 
real sourees of national riches. These coni- 
]mt'itions could he no more than estimates of 
complex facts oj political interest, starting from 
the most typical and calculable instances. 

1 hough Adam Smith confesses not to have 
great faitli in political arithmetic (Jrcalfh of 
Nations, hk. iv. eh. v.), its conclusions liave 


nings of vital statistics. 

Sir W. Petty used political arithmetic to in¬ 
quire into the wealth of the nation, taking some¬ 
times the annual consumption, sometimes the 
poll and other taxes as basis. His followers 
were Gregory Kino (1696), whose name is con¬ 
nected with the laws of prices ; Ch. Davenant 
( 1056- 1714), Krasmus Pin Lins (1725), A. 
Hooke (1750), Mitchell (1767), Pulteney 
(1779), Arthur Young in the second part of his 
Political Arithmetick (1779), the first being a 
treatise on agrienltnral politics (1774), and 
G. Chalmers (1783, 1812). Decaying since 
Davenant, this branch of political aritlimetie 
reached its end with the inquiries foumled upon 
the new income tax (introduced in 1843] ; H. 
dEEKE (ISOO); W. Playfair( 1801, author of 
a Breviary showing on a princi])le entirely new 
ho resources of every state and kingdom in 
hiro]>c), London, 1801, and P. Colquhoun 
1815), still professing the old method. 

Tn France V^auban, Di.rnw Boy ale (1707), 
,i)d later on Quksnav and M IRABEAE (1700), 
jAVoi.>ii:ii (1791), and I.agrange (1796) tried 
o calrulate the ]>rodiietion and consumption 
md revenue of their nation, relying on the 
doctrines known umlcr the title of Agricul- 
ruRAL Systems (q.v.) 

To the inquiries into the number of popu¬ 
lation and its increase, about wliidi iiumcroiia 
(‘outroveisics liad taken place (Uumo r. Wal¬ 
lace, Temple V. Bell, Howlett e. Price, and 
nt last .Malthus v, Godwin), the cousuh of 1801 
j>ut an end. Tim impiirics on the movement 
of poiuilation were continued and dovelojicd in 
(lie most remarka])lc manner by Jl. Halley, An 
IStimate of the Dry errs of Mortality, 1698. 
Ho gave the lust exact account ol the chances of 
I life and hints as to its application to insurances 
' and annuities on lives. His followers in Eng¬ 
land were Derliam (1713), Demoivre (1725), 
SnoBT (1750), Simpson (1742), IIodgsox 
( 1717), 15rak(nii(ige (1 755), Price (1771), 
Heysiiam (1797) see C. Walford,^7/c Insur¬ 
ance Cyclapadia, vol. i., Annuities on Lives and 
Bills ot Mortality. This branch of piolitical 
arithmetic, concerning insurance calculations, 
has survived the others and is sometimes still 
called by its old tiam*\ 

Following til is lineof iiupiiry, W. Kersseboom 
( 1777) in Holland, A. Debarcieux (1746) in 
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France, Wargentin (1754-1767) in Sweden, in¬ 
quired into the average probabilities of life. 
The most systematic of this series of writers 
John Peter Sljssmi i>CH {GbUliche Ordnung^ 1741, 
4th ed., 1775). Taking the regularity of tlie 
phenomena of mortality and con jn gal fertility, as 
well as that of the rarest event- of life for a 
proof of divine interference, his work became the 
forerunner of Maltuus’s theory of pojmlation 
as well as of Quetelet’s moral statistics. 

It is besides worth notice that modern 
Demography {q.v.) comprehends nearly the 
same domain of statistical inquiry whicli was 
originally cultivate*! by ])olitical arithmetic ; it 
deals with the numerical apprehension of facts 
“concerning trade and government, others 
concerning the air, countries, seasons, fruitful¬ 
ness, health, diseases, longevity, and the }>ro- 
portions between the sex, of ages of mankind ” 
(John Graiiiit, Ndt'nral and Volitiad Ohsrrva- 
tlons, 1662. The Epistle Dedicatory). 

[See. Davenant, Of the use of PolHieal Arith- | 
iiietic (1698); Works, vol. i. p. 128.- -Melon, 
pssai i)olitique sur le commerce, 2d. ed. 1736, 
cli. xxiv.—Egertou Brydges, Censura Literaria, 
1S05, vol. i. ])p. 59-79.—Ingram, History of 
Pdtitical Economy, p. 51.—John, GeschieJite der 
Stjtislik, pp. 155-273.—Meitzen, GeschirJUe, 

'Tkcorie, und Technik der Statistik, pp. 15-181.— 

J. B. Bay, Coins comidet, part ix. cli. iii,— 
M‘Cuiloch, Literature of Political Economy, ]»]>. 
2!l, 258, 271.—R. (lilfen, The Growth of Capitol, 
1"'90. — Gabagbo, Star la e teoria yenerale della 
statistica, 1880,—H. Westergaard, (trandzioje 
(far Theorie der Statisiik, 1890, pp. 253-270,— 
Farr, Vitad tStatistics, 1885.] s. n. 

ARITHMETICAL RATIO OR PROCRES- 
81 ON. Throe or more quantities are in arith¬ 
metical progression when they increase or 
decrease by a common diHerenee, eaj. 1, 4, 7, 10, 
where the common dillerciico is 3 ; 2, '2h, 3, 3^, 
wliere it is ^ ; and 25, 21, 17, 13, where it is 4. 

M \i/rniJs introduced the term into political 
economy in comparing the possible increase 
of (bod with that of pO})ulation. lie thought 
that after a country was as (idly }>eoplcd as 
<d('at Britain was in 1798, the achlitioii which 
could be made in the cour.se of any given 
]^i‘riod, such as twenty-five years, to the normal 
animal production of food would actually de- 
cnase as the annual jiroduction of food gicw 
larger. But for the jmrpose of argument he 
^^ as willing to suppose that instead of decreas¬ 
ing, the possible jieriodical addition might 
remain the same. Under this supposition, if 
the annual production of food were always 
increased as much as possible, it would be 
represented at tb^ end of successive equal 
intervals of time by quantities in arithmetical 
jtrogression, or, as Malthus put it, the pro¬ 
duction of food would increase in an arithmetical 
ratio. Population, on the other hand, Malthus 
described as having the capacity and tendency 
to increase in a Geometrical Ratio (q.v,) 


[Todhunter’s Algebra. — Malthus, Essay on the 
Princijde of Population, bk. i. ch. i., and “ Popu¬ 
lation” in tlie Encydopa. Jia Bnlannica, 4lli ed.. 
Supplement 182 l.J ' e. c. 

ARLES OR ARRHES. Earnest-money— 
money paul on initiation of a bargain to secure 
its fulfilment. 

ARMED NEUTRALITY. The right of 
neutral states to trade with belligerents was one 
of the most important questions in the 18th 
century. According to the policy of the Mer¬ 
cantile System every power trh'd to monopolise 
the trade with its own Colonies. But in time 
of war such a monopoly was often rendered im¬ 
possible, and a belligerent found it nectssaiy to 
relax its restrictions in order to receive colonial 
produce in neutral shijis. England, in its IV*'- 
quent wars with France, (mdeavoured t(j pre¬ 
vent this and aeted upon the. old- 

established principle that “the goods of an 
enemy found on a neutral shit) liable to 
seizure.** The maritime asecudency of England 
enabled it to exercise its right of search with an 
edicicnoy that was resented by the neutral 
])Owers, es})ecially as ports were often declared 
to he blockadt'd when there was no .snllicient 
force to close them. In 1780, wlieii France and 
Spain weie .supporting the Anuu-icaii colonics of 
Great Britain against the mother Louritiy, the 
no)-thern states, lieaded by Russia, conclmhd 
the Armed Neutrality to protect their interests. 
Tho chief ])rinci[>h\s wliii-h they laid down were, 
that neutral vessels may eany all gofxls of 
helligcrcnts which aie not eontrabaiid of war, 
and that a Bf.ucuv ade need not be res[)ected un¬ 
less there arc a sutheient numher of ships to 
enforce it. This h'jigue was extremely advan¬ 
tageous to the enemies of England, hta anse it 
protected them from tlie conqilcto iiitmTiiption 
of their coniniercc whieli England was einhsiv- 
ouring to Viring about. It was only gradually 
broken up by treaties between Englnnil and tlie 
various powers (see Search, Right of). 

In 1800, during the war with revolutionary 
France, tho northern states eoiieliided a second 
Armed Keutialitv on tlie same lines as the 
league of 1780. England still J'efused to ac¬ 
cept the principles tlius laid down, but this 
time she was able to act xvith more energy than 
on the previous occasion. Co])cnhagen was 
bombardeii and the Danish Id'ct seized. In 
1801 tho death of the Czar I’aul broke up the 
Armed Neutrality, and a convention at 8t. 
Petersburg fixed limits to the right of search 
and agi’ced that a blockade milst be ellicient to 
be respected. Bat the gicat questions at issue 
remained unsettled, and to this day the extent 
to which a belligerent is entitled to damage the 
trade of its enemy is a subject of discussion. 

[Wheaton, International Law. —Lecky, History 
of England in the ISih Century, —Alison, History 
of Europe.] K. l. 

ARMSTRONG, Clement (an Englisli writer 
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about 1530) complains of the speculations in 
wool of mercliant staplers, who drive by importa¬ 
tions of foreign commodities the money out of 
the realm and destroy liusbandry by converting 
tliB corn fields into slieepwalks. He proposes 
to erect a staple of woollen cloth in London, to 
restore tillage, and to set people to work, for 
“ the holl welth of the body of the realmo risith 
out of the labours and workes of the cornnion 
peple(p. 61). Sennoiis and Dedaracions 
trf/aynst J*opish Ceremojiies, reprinted in Drei 
voUcsvnrtschafdiche Dmlc.^chriflen ana der Zeit 
Heinrichs VIII. von EnglaniL /nni ersten Male 
heiansgegeberi von Reinhold Pauli, 23, Bd, Ab- 
handlungen der K. Gesellscli. der Wissenschaften 
zii Gottingen, 1878.—G. Selianz, Eriglische llan^ 
dehjinliiik (jf>gen Ende des Mittedalter.% Bd. i. p]». 

475. — (Jiinninghain, The Hrowth of English 
Industry and Cuvimcrce, 18!)0, }>. 252 n. s. n. 

ARXD, K/Var, (a German economist), horn at 
Fulda, 1788, wa.s an arcliitcct in Hesse, and 
died, 1877, at Hanan. He was a warm 
advocate of Fiiee Trade and of one Sinole Tax 
on Kuit. He of»|)oS(‘d P i<' \!:i><)’.s Hieories and 
Ids Geinin.n followers, as well as hr. List’s 
protfCdioni.st views. 

hiencMere HlUerlehr^, 1821. — !)!' naturgemdsse 
Voikswirtschaft, 1845.— Die Volksulrtschuft, be- 
gr'audrt auf und andelhare Eaturgesefr.e, 1863,-- 
Die llrfreiung der Bodenrent.e und die Emancipa- 
Hon des Bauenistandrs, 1865.— Adam Smifhis des 
j'lHigern DrYf ung der heutigen volksirirtsrhaj'tHehen 
Systeme, 1867 ; see Hosclier, Oesehichte. der Sa- 
Honalbkonoviik in Deutschland, p. 500 ; and 
llandworterhiich der Staafsu'is^enschaften. lieraus- 
in'gelieii von Conrad, Jjcxis und l.ofuing, 1800, 
vol. i. )>, 0:;i. s. n. 

AKNoIHjD, Amcjloise-Marie (1750-1812) 
a French economist, was dii-color of tin* lioard 
of eommeree under tlio revoliitiiin. His works 
contain valiiahlc infoianation upon the th.eory ol 
trade, the s' ali' of llu- l’).\i.\\< i; oK dhiADK in 
Furo[)e (hiring the! Stii eentiirv, Fi'cncli tinaiiees. 
etc. He advocated tlie division of France into 
departnu'iils according to tlieir homogeneous 
('coiiomical nature ; and appcahal to all mari- 
tiim; nations to confi'diTatc against the menac¬ 
ing power of Kngland. 

l>e la Biilanre du ('(<i reier e, 2 vols., 1791. -- 
Il'pitrtition de la cantnhu(i<<n fonciere, 1791.- - 
Agstinie maritime et pditn/iir des EnngVeiis pen ■ 
dnnt le, ISe. siecle, 1797.— Histoire gtin'-rnk' (As 
jiHit}}res de la France, 18(,)6, s. w. 

AUUANGKM FNT WITH CRF.DlToRS. 
Set' r.A'xKur iTcy, Law and AitMiNisi RAnuN. 

A h'K ANH FMFNT, Deed of. An insirn- 
nc'nt einh(td\Lng an agreement I'ftwccn a 
tlebtor and liic general IhrIv of his cretlifors for 
the jturpose of modifying tin* (iehtor’s olaliga- 
tions without rcsoiuin-^r p) l>iiikniptcy proceed¬ 
ings. Some additi(j]ial stM-urity is fiiapiently 
given in such cas.-s, hut the fact of the other 
creditors foregoing part of tlieir elaiims, ami 
thus making the debtor sposition an easier one, is 


considered to be a valid con.sidcratioii for the in¬ 
dulgence granted by any individual creditor. A n 
arrangement of this nature is, of course, binding 
on those creditors only who expressly assent to it. 
The Deed of Arrangement Act 1887 (50 & 51 
Viet. c. 57), provides that a deed of arrange¬ 
ment is void unless registered within a given 
time and stamped with an ad valorem stamp. 
The register is open to the public. The act de- 
lines a deed of arrangement so as to include («) 
any assignment of property ; {h) any agreennmt 
for a composition ; (c) any deed of inspector.shi[>; 
{d) any letter of licence to carry on business until 
a view to the payment of di'Bts ; (f) any agree¬ 
ment for the carrying on or winding up a business 
for the benefit of creditors. 

ARREARS. Sums remaining unpaid after 
tlicy are duo ; for excample—interest in arrear ; 
.•irrears of dividend; instalments in arrear; 
aiTcais of usages, of rent, etc. ; contracts in 
arrear, etc. Such arrears often involve jienalties 
(see Contract, Law of ; W’ages). 

ARREST. A |>roeess of the Admiralty 
Division of the High Goiirt by which the 
removal of a ship or cargo pending an action 
referring to the same is 2 :)rovented, Certain 
;i,c!ions in that Division (called actions inrcni.) 
are not bi'(night against a personal dcl'endant, 
but against a sliiji or a cargo against which tin* 
claim is (lii(,‘et(d. Tlie owner may, on giving 
security, ])revent tlio arrest by the entry of a 
earrat, (s.v. Caveat) or, after the arrest bis 
been el[ee,ted, obtain a release. K. .s. 

ARRESd'MEN'r (Scots law). Attachment 
of debt either before or after jndgnient. 

ARlcESTMEXT JLRlSDIcflONIS FUX- 
IWN H.F (JAIISA. See JiTKisDic’i'ioN, SiurrcH. 

ARRIVABENE, Giovanni, Count, horn in 
1787 in Mantua, died June 1881. Coiidemried 
to deat h fer politi<*al cons[)iraey in 182-4, he fled 
abroad. In 1847 lie was a i)rr)moter of tin? 
(‘(-Xmomical congress of Brussels. His high 
position amongst political men, and in cultivated 
soeit-ty, gave liini a standing as an economist 
whieli he otherwise would not ha’ve held. He 
was a friend of X. W. Si'.xioR and translated 
soiiie (if Ills l.est w'ritings. Arrivabeno’s WTit- 
iiigs were colleeted in 1870 un(.ler the title, 
Scritti morali ed econoinici, Firenze. A part of 
lii.s life has been told by himself in Dn epoea 
della -mia elf a, Memorlr, Torino, 1860. Tlie 
hook which first established his credit wag 
wu'itten by him in London, Di varie soide/d c 
!<tit}r:i<ini di henrficniza, in Londra^ 1828 
Lugano, 3 ,, 

AR'P OF BOLT’riCAL KCOXO.MY. Vy the 
majority of Englisli economists for the last half 
century laditical economy lias been held to be in 
itself a positive science, concerned exclusively 
witli the investigation of uniformities, and not 
directly tormulating a single practical rule of 
action. \\ bile the knowledge it alfords may be 
turned to practical account by the legislator or 
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the social reformer, it is described as in it¬ 
self standing neutral between competing sof^ial 
schemes. In other words, a sharp line of distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between economic t.c ’ence, and tlie 
application of economic science to practic(\ A 
very different view is taken by the majority of 
continental economists, who, gem i ally speakiiig, 
make little attempt to separate theoretical and 
practical problems. Adequately to tii.it iliese 
problems apart from ono another is even main¬ 
tained to be an impossibility, and /mnce it is 
denied that political economy can t.i >perlv be 
regarded as a purely positive science. Its ]>iim- 
niy function, according to this view, is to <lirect 
conduct to given ends rather then merely to in¬ 
vestigate facts of a given kind. 

It has been further maintained that Knglish 
economists are themselves inconsistent, and 
that, prof, ssing to coristruct a jiuk' '-■cience of 
economics, they do in fact build up an economic 
art. It is pointed out, for instance, that 
m arly the whole of the last book of Mill’s 
political economy is concerned with the liiscns- 
sion of practical (piestions. It would not be 
dillicult to exjdaiu away this apparent incon¬ 
sistency, so far as onr leading economists are 
themselves concerned ; but at the same time it 
cannot be maintained that the distinction 
which tiny ])rofess to draw bctwecm political 
economy and its applications has ever been 
clearly giiasped beyond what may be called the 
iriuer circle of their disciple.s. One consequence, 
of this has been gi'ave inisconeiqition as to the 
true meaning of many of the laws which they 
have, formulated. They have otten been umhn - 
stood to prescribe what ought to be, when tlieir 
.solo intention has been to determine what is. 
I’.irtly to coiTcct this error, and partly for 
other reasons, it has been proposed explicitly 
to recognise the twofold aspect of economic 
inquiry by definitely formulating an economic 
art as well as an economic science. 

[See, in particular, Sidgwick, Principles of Pol- 
■ilical Economy^ 1887, p. 395. The art is 
described by Dr. Sidgwick as consisting mainly 
of the theory of wliat onght to he done by 
government to improve pi-odiiction or distribu¬ 
tion, and to j^rovide for governmental expenditure. 
-V similar division of economic doctrine was 
iu'licatrd by Senior, Political Economy^ Intro¬ 
duction, p. 2 et seq.^ ed. 1854, and the distinction 
is also put clearly by Professor Cossa. The latter 
'criter describes the art of political economy as 
studying economic plienomena with the immediate 
riiiii of j)roviding safe lailes for adniinisti-atiou, or 
of directing economic in.stitutions, so that they 
I'l.iy conduce to the general welfare. Compare, 
further, Keynes’ Scoqje and Method of Political 
Ecuriomy^ ch. ii., note B.] J. N. k. 

ARTEL (Rus.sian for “ gari g,”) is usecl 
specially of the Russian associations of inde- 
po.ndent workmen undertaking a job in concert 
and dividing its gains ei^ually. This primitive 
form of arUl is still to be found {e.y. among the 


fishermen of Archangel). Rut the peasants, at 
least in the le.s.s fertile districts, find greater 
security in working for a contractor ; and the 
■‘gangs” so Avorking have no co-operative 
leatiire, except occasionally the common pur¬ 
chase of provisions. In towns tlie arUl is often 
simply a trade guild with mutual responsibility ; 
thus that of bank porters is jointly responsible 
for its several members. Since th ■ Emancipa¬ 
tion, 1861, various local councils tbroiigliont 
Kns.sia have tried to establish associations for 
[troduction, with scant success. The workmen’s 
own attempts have been more fortunate, es¬ 
pecially in popular banks. Rut the new 
co-operative societies will not he a nn le re¬ 
vival of the old arW. Tlie industrial \illage 
of Struve & Co., enginen-s (founded ISS.u ', 
is on the model of Pnlhnan <h!y, U.S. Tlic 
communism of the sect oalled Donclioboiniams 
differs both from true co-oi i>ratioii and from ih<" 
old arUl (see Banks, IVu’Ular ; Ce)-orERA rioN). 

[/.,■, } ArteleseA JcMouvement Vo-oph’atif enliiissi^', 
W. fa-rnguinine, (Paris, 1886).— Jibssia^ Mackenzie 
Wallace, ch. vi. (1877).— Proprietd Caqyitalisfa, 
Loria (1889), vol. ii. pp. 436-7. — Political 
Quarterly (New York), March 1887,—Rabbeno, Le 
Societd Co-operatire, Part 1. (Milan, 1889)« 
too the article by W. Stieda in the ,hd,rh\ichcr fn- 
Naiioiuilok^wnd i<tatist{fAc\\e, F.dge,, vi. p}). 19’J 
230. ‘Idle Russi.ui authoilties include Isajclh 
Knlachoff, Nemirolf, VYeden, Scherbina, and Novi'- 
selsky.] J. R. 

ARTICLES OF APPPvENTICESniP. Writ¬ 
ten agi*cemcnts by wliich the master promises 
to instruct, and the apprentice ])roinises to 
learn and serve. The master freipicutly la edves 
a ]iremiiim, which must be .set forth as the 
cousideratioii of tlie agi'eement I'or tin* purpose 
of ascertaining the stamj) duty. Seven years 
were formerly the minimum period of ap- 
[ircnticesliij), but tin*.re is now no fixed j.eriod. 
The masti'r is entitled to all tlic appiontico’s 
earnings and has certain oilier rights under the 
contract notwithst.inding the ap].ientico’s in¬ 
fancy, but be cannot bring an mdion to enforce 
the covenants of an infant apprentice, and the 
apprentice may disallirm the contract on attain¬ 
ing the age of twenty-one. The master’s 
bankruptcy determines the contract. Disputes 
between masters and apprentices to the bu.sine.ss 
of a Avorkmaii may be lironght before the justices, 
who may make an order directing the apj)rentice 
to perform his dutie.*^ under the ajiprenticeship, 
or may resciml the instniment of ArruKNTiCK- 
.sim*(f 7 .r.) (38 k 39 Viet. c. 90^ §§ 5-7). E. .s. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIAITON contain tlic 
regulations concerning the constitution and 
management of joint-stock companies regi.stcred 
under the Companies Acts. The first schedule 
of the Comiianies Act 1862, Table A, contains 
a set of regulations which may be adopted 
wholly or in part, and which in the case of a 
company limited by shares are deemed to be 
adopted by the company, if the memorandum 
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of association is not on registration accompanied 
by articles, or in so lar as tlic articles do not 
expressly exclude or nn^dify them. In the 
case ol' a coinpany limited by guarantee, or of 
an unlimited com[>any, articles of association 
vin.d always accompany the meiiioranduin. 
■\Vliile tlie Mk.mokandum of Association can- 
ijot varied even by the iinaninions decision 
of all (he sliareliolders unless siieli variation is 
coidirmed by ihe court under the provisions of | 
the act of 1890 (except wilh regard to the | 
aijioiint a7id division of tlm capital), articles of ' 
association may be varied by special resolution i 
and the company cannot deprive, its<dl ot its j 
power to alter them. In a conflict between the 
articles and the memorandum the forinei must ! 
give way. Articles of assoei.Ltion generally eon- ; 
tain most of the following luaids : (1) Prelimin¬ 
ary (detinitions, cominence/iiejj t of business, allot- . 
ment of sliares, etc.), (2) t'ertilicates, (3) Calls, [ 
(■1) 'rransfer and Tjaiismission ot Shares and | 
Stock, (.'>) Share ^\^arrants, (6) Forfeiture and j 
Ideii, (7) (.hmversion of Sha/’cs into Stock, (8) j 
Inci-case of Capital, (9) Reduction of Ca^utal, j 
Consolid.'ltion and Sub-division of Shanas, (10) ; 
Surrend(‘r of Shaivs, (11) borrowing Powers. | 
(12) General .Meetings, (13) Votes of Members, ! 
(M) liii'cctoi's (i[ua.liricati()n, etc.), (1.5) Proceed- j 
ings and I'owersof Directors, (10) Oflicers, (17) j 
Dividends, (18) Accounts and Audit, (19) | 
Nolici', (20) Arbitration, (21) Winding up (s('<- 
JojN't Si'ooK Com PAN IKS, etc. ; sec IkvniNEK- : 
ship; Limi ri i' P\i;TNi:i:sHii-s Act, 1907, Ap]).) ! 

E. s. ! 

ARTKdd'hSOF RDlJP(Scotch). Conditions ; 
of sale by auction. | 

ARTIS \N. An artisan is a person employed | 
in the industrial aits, formerly distinguisbod | 
from olluT iaiHiiii i rs by the fact tii.R lie works i 
for himself. This, however, is only true ot a j 
few remaining village arlisans, such as the j 
blaelvsmitli and the i-ai[>eiiter. Tlie early 1 
Ihiglisli artisans were lew in number. 'J'licy , 
supplied laboin; only, tlieii' employeis tindiiig 1 
maleiials. In eour.M' of time tliey became | 
organised in guilds, at lea-^t in llie towns (s*-e , 
(111,id. The i.Mli eciiiury saw the ri.se of the 
eapilalistarti.san, lull the inventionof macliinery ! 
jKived the \\’ay for the modern forms of industry ! 
iiiidei’wliieli ju'oducl toil iscaiu ied oil by asso(*iatcd I 
lal'oiii' woiking under e,ipilali->ls. The arli.san | 
is Dow usually a workmau* employed byt)tlM.TS, j 
though in .voiiie distiiris and in some villagc.s 
a lev o!' tlic old capitalist artisans stdl remain. 

[.'oT* Cnituvies of UV/7,; ofui iru'/e.s, by J. K. 

T. lo'gers, Loudon, ISSl.- Lahoar in Europe and j 
J/aer,'(•(?, l»y Ldwai'd Young, Mhishington, 1870.— ; 
('(Ofjfiiis of ('■./u'foi and Laf<i>in\ lyv (Icorge i 
Ilowrll. l,ond ui. 1S7S (see Lauocr, Skiki.kd).] 

J. K. C. M. 

AR'rS and (T\A FTS. See Cokpouations 

OK AkI'S ANI> TkAM'S. I 

AS. A K(unan coin, of an alloy of eoj']'er j 


and tin called ces, of different weights and com. 
position at ditferent times. Originally 1 lb., 
reduced to 2 oz. after the first Punic M ar, to 
1 oz. during the second Punic War, and finally, 
by the Pai>ii-ian Law, to ^ oz. Design : a sheep, 
(pccus, hence the word pecuniary), an ox, or a 
sow. F. E. A. 

ASGILL, John, born at Hanley Castle, 
V/orcestershire, 1659, called to the English bar 
1092, exjtelled from the Irish House of Commons 
1703,’and from the British Parliament 1707, 
fur an eccentric pam[)]ilet contending that man 
could be translati'd to heaven -without dying. 
He left this world in the ordinary way, 1738. 
He wrote the following economic works. 

Several Assertivna proved in order to create 
another Species of Money llian Gold and Silver, 
r.oiidon, 1096, 8vo (based on the theory “man 
(leaks iii nothing but earth;” a contemporary 
j.amphlet asserts that it is plagiarised from J. 
Bhiscok’.s (f/.r,) Discourse on the I .ale Funds, 1694, 
4to).— Essay on a Registry for TiHes of Ijtnd, 
London, 1698, l2nio (4th ed’., 1758).—A ColUc^ 
lion of TI acts, London, 1715. 8 parts, 8vo.—.16- 
straetif the. Pnhlick E'unds Granted and Continued 
to the Crown since 1 W. d* I/., liOndon, 1715, 4to 
(re)>rinted in Somers’s Tracis, 1815, xiii. pp. 730- 
712). H. K. T. 

ASHBURTON, Alexanper Bakinc, first 
lord, second son of Sir Francis Baiuncj, was born 

1 774. He visitiul America on business connected 
with his father s firm, the liead of whicli he lie- 
eame in 1810 ; ho was ]iresi(lent of the BoAun op 
'I’kade in 18.31, and raised totlie peerageinl835. 
Ho concluded the boundary treaty between the 
United Slates and England at Washington in 
1.842, and die(l 1818. He wrote — 

Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the 
Orders in Conned and an Jieanuntdion of the Con¬ 
duct of G real Britain towards the neuirai Commerce 
of Americif, Lmidun, 1808, 8vo (two editions ; op- 
puse.s restrictions on commerce).— The Financial 
and Cmninercial (''risis Considered, Luiidon, 1847, 
8\o (three editions ; to show how nuMuncx’ijus at 
tliat date was the Bank Charter Act (jf 1844.. 

n. R. T. 

ASHLEY, John, memlicr of council in Bar¬ 
bados’s, died at Blacklu’ath, Kent, 1751. Ho 
\vrote - 

7V/C Sugar Trade, with the Incumhrances thereon 
laid oj>en, Ijoiidoii, 1 f.'il, 8vo. — Stone Observations 
on (i direet hnjiortation oj' Sugar from the British 
Islands, Lomhui, 1785, —Memoirs and Con¬ 

siderations caneeruing the Trade and Revenues oJ 
the British Oaloni s in America, Loudon, 1749-43, 

2 part.s, 8 VO. H. a. T. 

ASSAY. The a.ssay methods fur Silver and 
tb)LD are analop;()ns, in so far that both are [)Uri- 
lird by tlie action of a solvent, but the base 
III.'tabs are removed from silver by fused 
litharge, while iu its turn silver is parted 
from gold by nitric mud. 

If the silver has been associated only with 
readily oxidisahle metals, especially copper, as 
is usually the case when silver coins are 
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assayed, it then only becomes a question of 
providing the amount of lead necessary to 
fiirnish, by oxidation, suiTicient litharge t" 
dissolve the oxides and carry them away. 1: 
however, tlio silver is associated with gold, tin- 
latter metiil resists oxidation, and will remain 
on the cupel with the silver. The cupellatiou 
stage must then be sup})lemented by a | 
“parting” operation, that is, the silver must : 
be dissolved away by some solvent that will 
leave the gold untouched, and for this purpose 
nitric acid is universally employed. If the 
silver contains but a minute parti(-le of gold, 
the presence of the latter will be indicated by 
a few specks ol' browm powder left at the 
bottom of the vessel in which tlie silvd- is 
(!is.solv<‘(l ; if, however, the silver contains j 
a,bwu" one third of its mas.-, of gold, and has j 
been exteudod into a stri]), tlie gold will j 
remain, after the action of the acid, .as a co¬ 
herent band retaining the original form of the 
strip but much reduced in volume. Tiiere is 
this difference between the assay of gold and 
silver. In tlie case of the cupellalioii assay of 
silver, the l.iutton of metal has only to bo 
removed fi-om t he cupel, and when the adhering 
bone ash has been rcniovi-d with a bnisb, it 
passes ilirect to the balance. The process 
wculd ;ilso be sufficient for gold, if it contained 
no olhei' precious metal; uhen, however, tin* 
jii-oble)!i is to ascertain by assay bow much 
gold is containecl in an alloy, wliich may 
contain silver or platinum and otlicr metals of 
similar properties, then care must be taken 
that the amount of gold believed to be present 
in the alloy does not exceed the third ])aitnf 
the mass, as a larger proj.^ortion of gold would 
protect the alloy from the solvent action of the 
aci<l, and the greater the amount of gold, the 
less perfect would he the attack of the acid. 
The tirst stage of assaying a gold alloy, say a 
sovereign, is to melt it with .such an amount 
of silv(-r as shall yield a button containing 
rather less than one third of its weight of gold. 
For the sake of convenience and for the inci¬ 
dental advantage that the solvent action of 
fused lithaige removes copper and other 
impurities, the first stage of the a.ssay of gold 
is conducted on a cupel, Uie, object to be 
atr liin-d ])eing mainly to secure a butt,on of 
g <11 and silver in a convenient form for sub¬ 
mitting to the siibsc(iucnt o[)erations. The 
alloying stage would, liowever, be just as 
eliective if it were conducted in a small iion- 
I'orous leceptaelc, such as a .small crucible of 
glazed porcelain. 

The suhsequent op(!rations are, flattening the 
button, annealing it, rolling it into a strip, and 
annealing it a second time. It is then coiled 
into a s{)iral, or cornet, and treated by two 
successive portions of nitric acid in order to 
remove the silver ; after this the spiral of 
spoTigy gold, which retains the original form 


given to tlie silver-gold alloy, is heated to 
redness, when it boconies bright, and is some¬ 
times so coherent that it may be unrolled 
without fracture. The cornet is then weighed 
on a delicate balance, and its weight, compan'd 
with that of the portion of metal taken for 
I a.ss.ay, alfoi-ds a means for readily calculating 
tlie proportion of precious metal present in the 
mass assayed (.see AlJ-OV ; Pf.imot). c. R-A. 

ASSESSED TAXES. A group of taxes “ on 
houses, can’iages, men-servants, saddle and 
carriage horses, and rac<^ liorses” (Dowell, J/is- 
tory of Taxation, 2(1 ed. vol. ii. p. 189). These 
were placed under better snpcrvisieii by W. 
riri’, 1785, and wi re intended to be taxes on 
“ ]uxuri(‘.s.” Hair powder and armorial bearings 
were afterwards added. The sporting and dog 
duties, though not included among assessed 
taxes, may be considered as of an analogous 
natui-e. Some of these taxes, as tbose on Imrses 
and hair powder, have been lamiittcd, ))ut tlui 
])rinciplc of taxing luxuries has been iiiaiii- 
t.iined, thoiigb not unfrcqucntly modified, in 
our liscal system (sec Taxation, Taxes, etc.) 

[Dowell, Ilistorjf of and “Taxrs in 

Enyland, \ vols,, 1888, 2d ed.J 

ASSESSMENT. Tlui ollleial valuation of 
income or pi-operty for tin' ]>urj>oses of taxation. 
The woi-d is sonudimes used in anotlnu' sense, 
viz. tin* amount of a tax a [larticulai* jiiTSon lia.s 
to |)ay. It was also ap))1ied to eei tain taxis 
on lands and g(»o<ls levi(*,(l during the ccmniion- 
wealili, and whieli Dowell (///.sYco’y o/” Taouilioii, 
London, 188S, iii. ]>. 72) says Ibrnu'd the link 
bet. ween the SnivsioY of tin*, 'rndor and e.irber 
Stuarts and tlui Pkopi.k rv TaX of Willhim III, 
Where a tax lias to bt; Icvic-d on pro[)erty oi* <m 
incoung tin* a,mount of such ])roperty or income 
must be ascertained, and this is by no mea.iis an 
e;isy task. Even tb(*ii llic ])rincip1es of taxation 
may i*('(piire c(',rtain allowances to be dodnete<l 
before the ta,xabl(! ])ro])ei'ty is aseertainod. in 
some cases the asscs.sors arc officials, in other 
cases they arc elected dir(*ctly or iinliii'ctly by 
those who jiay the tax, 

1. Inijwrial Taxalion. — In the case of im¬ 
perial tiixes, assessTiumt is required for the 
LandT.nx, llie inhabited house duty, the income 
tax, and the Death Duties. The amount of 
the land tax payalile by each parish is fixed by 
statute, and (^a(-*h palish raisers its (piota by a 
rate on the yearly value of all lands and heredita¬ 
ments. The gi’cat increase in the value of land 
in many parishes has gi'i^atly dimini.shed the 
rate per £ necessary to raise the quota in such 
parishes (Bourdin's Land Tax, by S. Bimbury, 
Loudon, 1885). Inhabited houses are a.ssessed 
to the inhabited house duty at che yearly rent 
they are worth. Where the occupier is also 
the owner, some difficulty often exists in fixing 
the yearly value. Perhajis the soundest priu- 
ciple would be to take a ceruin interest, so much 
I per cent, on the .selling value as the estimated- 
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rental (see Inhabited IIoi’se Di:tv). As re- 
iiicoine tax, income from lamied property 
iiioludiii^^ In'iiscs, is assessed at its rent or annual 
value, Itiil s])eakin;^' generally with respect to 
I-rolits for oeeiijatiuii ot' land the assessment 
one-half the rent in England, and one-thinl 
iii Scotland and Ireland, subject to rectification 
if (lie profits are less. No deduction is allo\ve<l 
on aerount of repairs. Returns are made by 
th'‘ of'cu[tiers, and on such returns the a.ssess- 
ni'-nt is mad**. lu'ome derived (I’om public 
funds or from ])Ublie (jliices is assessed at the 
amount reciuved, and the tax is deducted 
where po.ssible before the income is paid. 
Income derived from profes.sions, trades, ainl 
otlier oceu[)alions is assessed upon the average 
profits of the jjreceding thre^ years, other 
foiins of income are, assessed at the amount 
actually r<*cwived. Incomes under 41160 arc ex 
i-m[>t, anil the fullowing aliatenii-iits are allowed 
on ineonies ; — 

Over £160 but beltuv .i’40(). altatement of £100 

,, loo ,, ,, hOO. ,, ,, Iho 

,, oOO ,, ,, OOU, ,, ,, 120 

,, 000 ,, ,, 700, ,, ,, 70 

Allowancr’ for cbildi'i n may be elaimctl on in¬ 
comes under .criiiO. .t'lO to be free of tax in 
K'Sjtrc; of each ihild under 11) ycais of age. In- 
<*omes over .t'.'iorio j,ay a suf'tcr-tax eliai’gcd on 
the amount ovia X'J.'iUO, iuiposcd 1 in 1. 

2. Local Taxation .—Taxes rcipiircl for local 
[turposcs. such as tin* poor rate, the county j-ate, 
tin boiongh rate, are. levied npon the full rate- 
ihle value, with certain exceptions that are 
hast'd on no detinite princi[)le. The assessment 
for till' lighting and watehiiig rate is 1hr(‘c times ^ 
greater on buildings than upon land, eertnin i 
hjiids aie asso.ssed to the general district rate at i 
oiic-fonrth the rateahle, value, whilst owners of ' 
.small teiiement.s. if they eom])oi]nd for the 
r.ates, are assessed at otu'-half the rateable value. 
The i-atcabh; value for the poor rate which i.s , 
conelusivc for the majority of rate.s, is ileiined 
by the (1 k. 7 Will. IV. e. 1)6, as “the net ; 
annu.il value of ilie several liere.lilainents rated j 
ihcrcfo ; th.at is to s.ay, of the rent at which the j 
.-ame might rcasonalily he I'xptH ted to let from i 
year to year free of all nsiial tenants’ lates and j 
t.ixesand titlu', commutation rent-eliarge. ifanv. ! 
aiiil deducting tliei-ofroiM ilio i)robahle average 
annual cost of repairs, insurances, and other 
expenses, ifanv, neei’ssary to maintain tliciii in 
a state to eonimand such rent.’' I'he ])ro. 
visions of 6 7 Will. IV. e. 06, do mu. 

however, a])ply to the metropolis. In the 
m. tropolis the gross value is biken as the bavi.-s 
of the ass('ssment for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the rateahle value, and dednetion.s are made 
which vary according to the nature of the , 
Tenement, a maximum ]>ereeutagc htung fixed i 
tor the deductioji in lach case. Land occupied 
by the crown lor jiuhlie puiposes, ]>ro]wrtv un¬ 


occupied or not capable of yielding any rent, 
and personal property, are not rateable. (Aa 
to the taxation of ground rents, see Gkound 
Rents.) The basis of the county rate is ascer- 
tained in a similar way, but the assessors are 
not bound to follow the poor-rate assessment 
(see County Rate). By the bill introduced by 
Mr. Co.scheu in the House of Commons on the 
2d April 1871 it was propo.sed to render “every 
hereiiitament, corporeal or incorporeal,” with 
the exception of rent-charges, liable to be rated 
to all local taxes (see Local Taxation^ by G. J. 
Co.scbon, London, 1872 ; and the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Local Ta.xation, 1871). 

[On .as.scj>siuen t for loe.al taxation see Local Govern¬ 
ment arid Local Taxation^ ijy R. S. Wright and 11. 
llobhoiise (London, 1884). — Lam of Hating^ by 
L. .1. Ca.stle (London, 1886 ).—Handbook for 
CouiicU Auth(yritie.Sy by A. I'ulliug (London, 1889). 
(For a.sses.sment for general average, see Adjustment, 
Aveiiaue ; Average, Maritime.)] j. e. c. m. 

ASSK'r.S (Lat. ad satis ; French asscz); liter¬ 
ally, snilieient. Originally the use of the word 
was confined to piroperty which an executor or 
heir could apply for the di.schargc of the debts 
and legacies due from tlie estate of a deceased 
[>ersoii. These obligations could ouiv be en- 
fore('d in so far <as the property available for 
that piirpo.se was sulficient. The ajiplicat’on 
of tlje expression was afterwards extended to 
the property which could he applied for distri¬ 
bution among the creditors of an insolvint 
<lehtor, and in eonrse of time acquired the still 
wider meaning of any person’s property in so 
far as it could be used for the discharge of his 
liabilities. The a.sscts remaining after the dis¬ 
charge of liabilities are a iicrson’s actual capital. 

ASSllCN'rO TRK.'V’rV. Tliis treaty requires 
mention, owing to the connection between it 
and the develoi)ment of slavery in North 
America. in 1718 Spain by agreement 
(Assiento) conceded to France the privih-gc cf 
caiTyiiig negro slaves to the S[)anish colonies. 
Fr.ince. by the treaty of Utrecht, suriAUidrred 
this privilege which, by the treaty do TAssiento, 
was grantid to Lngland lor thirty-three yt\ir.s 
from the Lst May 1713. England engaged to 
furnish 4800 slaves annually, and in return 
was entitled to send two .sliijts every year with 
iiegrni s to Anieri(‘a. The Sor rii Si:a Compan y 
obiaiiK'd the benelit of this monopoly. At the 
outbreak of the war with Spain, the Assiento 
was snspriided, but it was reuewed in 1 725 and 
again in 1718. 

[The h'adiiigclau.ses are set oat in Hosack's Lam 
of iValions, London, 1SS2, ]\ 355, and are takeii 
from et Mtwoires de la Paix d'Utrecht. 

See also Hisfoire de.^ Trades de Paix, par F. Schoell, 
p. ‘214 ( Brus.sels, 1837).] j. e. c. m. 

ASSIGNAT (from Lat., Jssffpiatus). The 
Paper Money issued by the French republic in 
1789-94, in consequence of the scarcity of coin, 
was termed assignats btHi’ause it was secured 
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not upon coin, but upon crown and church pro¬ 
perty, in the purchase of which these notes were 
receivable at par. Each note was of 100 francs 
(£4), and notes returned to the state in pay¬ 
ment of purchase money were to be cancelled. 
The first issue of 400,000,000 francs carried 
interest at a dail}^ rate (as exchequer bills did 
liere prior to 1862), but were inconvertible ex¬ 
cept in payment for property publicly assigiiiMl 
for the purpose. A second issue of 800,000,000 
francs carried no interest, and further is.sues 
eftected rapidly brought tlie total up to 
3,750,000,000 francs, or £160,000,000, nomi¬ 
nal. At that time, in August 1793, the de¬ 
preciation of the assignat liad become so great, 
it being quite impossible for the country pro¬ 
perly to absorb tliis vast amount of paper, that 
the 100 francs nominal ranked for less than 20 
francs coin. Then recourse was had to pro¬ 
tective legislation. First, May 1793, a decree 
was issued that farmers must declare the quantity 
of corn in their possession, and sell it in recog¬ 
nised markets, no one being permitted to pur¬ 
chase more than sufiicieut lor one month’s con- 
snmptiou. Thou maximum prices wore decreed, 
and as such laws could not rehabilitate the 
assignats, a forced loan of 1,000,000,000 francs, 
ar.d the forced prepayment of taxes, were applied 
to tile reduction of this paper currency. In 
"elds way the total was brought down to about 
3,600,000,000 francs. But the wants of the 
^^overmiient were so pressing that but a few 
months had elapsed before these notes had been 
reissued, and a far larger amount followed. 
In June 1794 the assignats in circulation reached 
the vast total of 6,636,000,000 francs, or 
£261,440,000, nominal. The result of legisla¬ 
tion then was that the land remained untilled 
and all business was paralysed. At this time 
the ] 00 francs assignat was not worth 1 franc, 
and though, after the fall of Robespierre, the 
maximum laws were relaxed, the value of tlie 
assignat.s did not recover. The governinent and 
the entire country had been reduced to a .state of 
pauperism, and when, in October 179.5, the Direc¬ 
tory had been established, the total issue reached 
22,000,000,000 francs, or £880,000,000, nomi¬ 
nal. Vet in two months another 16,000,000,000 
iraucs were issued, aii<l the depreciation was such 
tha t the paper became entirely valueless. Then 
lollowcd the conversion of the assiguabs into 
Dinndats (or warrants) at the thirtieth part of 
their face value, and these in their turn were 
returned to tlie state in 1796 at aViout tlie seven¬ 
tieth p:n‘t of the value of coin. Thiers’ History 
oj Ou'. J'rnicli Rrvohilum gives a vivid description 
ol this eventful period, and of the disa,strous 
ejects of these issues of incoiivertildc pajfcr. 

In Russia in tlie early part of the ])resent 
century an issue of paper was made similar in 
lonn to the assignats in France and became 
greatly depreciated. Those notes were subse- 
auently to a large extent withdrawn. 


Professor F. A. W’alker has in his work on 
Money (ch. xvi.), described the development of 
the paper issue, and the fiuiitless opposition of 
Necker. It was assumed that the repulilio 
could do safely what had been (1719-21) dis¬ 
astrous under the monarchy. “ Paper money, ” 
it was argued before the assembly, ‘‘paper money 
under a despotism is dangerous, it favours cor¬ 
ruption ; but in a nation constitutionally 
governed, which takes care of its own notes, 
which determines their number and their use, 
that danger no longer exists. ” A desire to com¬ 
mit the thrifty mi<ldle class of I'raiice to the 
2 )riuci[>les and measures of the devolution for 
]»olitical pur])Ose.s largely actuated the assembly. 
Tliis was avowed by .Miraheau, “‘Partoiii ou .so 
placera un assignat-moiiiiaie, IJi sinenKuit^ re- 
posera av'cc lui iin vujii seci’ct pour le ci-edit des 
assignats, un desir de hair soliditf' . . . nai'- 
tout oil se trouvera un porleur d’assiguats, 
vous compterez un delcuseur uecessain; de 
VOS mesures, im crcaiicicr iiitercsse a \ os 
succes.” These notes, the Comte (h- Miraueai; 
Coiitimu'd to declare, eouid never I'c issued in 
excess. “They I'lqiresent,” lni said, “real 
projierty, tlie most secure of all possessions, 
the soil on which wc tread." Again, “There 
cannot be a greater error than the fear so 
generally prevalent as to the over-issue of 
assignats. . . . Re-absorbed jirogressively in the 
[lurcliase of the national domains, this pajjcr 
money can never become redundant.” 

The following table of the depreciation of 
the a.ssignats, derived from M. Ib esson {lUsf. 
Fifimu'Urc tie. In France), shows how entirely 
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,5 sous 6 deuiers, in other words, a pa[»er note 
2 )r()fessing to be worth £4 sterling jiassed 
current for less than 3d. in money ” (Twiss, 
.Progress of Political Economy, p. 263). 

M. Joscjih CAUNii'm gives {Trnite de Finances, 
p. 408), the following statement from a work of 
M. Ramel, former minister of liiiaucc. The 
ligiires represent millions of francs. 

Assignats crees I’asscmblee constituante (lois 
des 21st Deo. 1789,17th A^u-il 
1790, 19th Juin 1790) 1,800 
,, ,, jiar I’assemblee legislative 900 

„ ,, directement par la Con¬ 
vention . . 7,278 

,, ,, par les Comites an toriscs ) 

Directoii’c . (33,603 

43 ^^ 
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M. Hressoii gives a total differing by only two 
or three .iiiillion.s from the above (see Monty, by 
Francis A. WAi,Ki:n, pj). 336-347, for further 
details). C/fAMiii:j:LEX, H. ; Law, J. 

ASSIGNA'l'IOX (Scots law term). Assign, 
ment. 

ASSIGNOne to whom a right or pro¬ 
perty is traiisfeiTcd. The term “assignee in 
baiikrM[)tey ” is not used under the jm'sent 
liankrnptcy law, Vmt there is an “ ollieial'as¬ 
signee " on the London stock exchange on whom 
certain duti(^s devolve in the ease of tlie in¬ 
solvency of a nw'ndjer. 

ASSIGN M I'iN'r. d'he transfer of a right or 
property. In stiiet l»‘gal phraseology tlu' word 
is used with refei'ence to personal property only. 
It is corn'ct to speak of tlie. assignment of a 
learse, Init the term eoidd not be apjdied to tlie 
transfer <d‘ freeliold property. 

ASSIGNMKNF, IIkkd ok. This ex})ression, 
tliough it miglit he used for e.very deed assign¬ 
ing property, is nmre- specially applied to in¬ 
struments by whieli a debtor's property is con¬ 
veyed or assigne<] to a trustee for the benelit of 
liis eiT-ditors generally. An assigniiient of this 
nature is cniisideird an act of bankrupt, 03 ^ j 
(Ikankruptcy Act LsS;'., ^ 4 (n,)). K. s. 

ASSIGNOR. Om*. who transfers a right or 
pio[)erty. 

ASSIZK Ok VAIKM) AND AKFAi. In the 
collection of ancient acts of parliament, twoa;e. 
always cited as of indelinile aiitiipiity, neither 
ndgn nor tlate in which they were lirst ena.cte(l 
or jiromulgated being given, or indeed diseover- 
able. These are the statute on weights and 
measures, and the a.ssi/e of bread and lieer. It 
is highly probalih* tliat these statutes are 
ilrelaiatoiy of \eiN aueieiit custom, and were 
n« ( rssaril}' reduei .l io a form ht^cause they 
each represent ru'e s r\ 1 ;ihip'd in figuies. Tln-y 
are emistantly (‘opieil in those, legal hamly 
books l iu vei’s possesse(l and referred to, 

and of which some still siiiAive, dating oce.a- 
sionally fiom tin- Ldlj eimtury. It was at 
lirst the duly of the local court (that of tin 
Manou), to eufucc tlie ash/.e, and the record 
of thosi’ comts contain 1 rrajuent cutries of fines 
b vied on those otlViiders who liad broken tin* 
assi/e. 

d'he assi/A* of bread ami beer is ilrawn up in 
tl e form of a sliding si'ale, the ]H-iee. of tlie 
unit (ill hri'ad, the weiglit of the unit) vaj-ying 
with the pri(’e ot' giain iiy tlie (piarter, wheat 
and malt as tlie ease may he, iiilorniatioii as to 
the I'lice liaving been easily proeiirable from 
market rates. 'The scale of ]'rices goes beyond 
recorded expiuiiuici" ol clicajmt s.s or »h\irue.ss, at 
h'ast as tar as tin' writer lias rt'gisterod prices. 
Tlie assize was therefore a regulation ly'ancient 
custom or law of the rate at which baker and 
brewer should be reimuieratod for the service 
which their labour did to society. The uni¬ 
formity of this practice was the justification for 


other and subsequent statutes regulating the 
price of labour, statutes which were enacted and 
rc-cnacted from 1349 till 1824, at which latter 
date the labour statutes were repealed e?i 7?msse. 
After tlie discipline of the manor court had 
hocome obsolete, the assize of bread and beer 
was enforced in quarter sessions uncertainly, 
but by the corporations of towns regularly into 
the last quarter of the 18th century, the 
archives of these corjiorations constantly sup- 
])lyiiig evidence of wheat and malt prices. Tlie 
assize of bread and beer proves indirectly that 
the traditional food of the English was wheaten 
bread, and their drink barley beer, for the 
assize was a law which was o[)erativo all over 
England from tlie Scottish border to tlie 
Cliannel. It is to bo observed tliat, except on 
very rare oc«a 8 ions, the legislature or the 
government did not atfect to fix the price of 
tlio materials, wheat and malt, as foreign 
governments, espt>cially that of France, habitu¬ 
ally did. The regulation, too, w'as avowedly 
in the interest of consuimu's, for tlie rolls of 
tiarliarnciit and the statute-book supj>]y 
abundant evidence of the anxiety with wliich 
the government foresaw and provided against 
artificial dearness. Later ex])f‘rience has in- 
fern'd that their remedies were nugalory, or 
even mischievous, but there can bo no doubt as 
to thfir motives. In brief, the assize of bread 
and IxH'i- liad the same object with the kaw.s 
directed against, ilAUnElus ; ForES'rAr.l.v.iv avd 
Kfajiiatuii.s, viz. the jirotcction of the consumer. 

J. E. T. R. 

ASSIZE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASUHKS. 

I Uesidcs the assizt; of liread and beer, weights and 
! nieasurrs, and thf nitides themselves wdiich xvero 
I 1 lins computed, were subject to similar legisln- 
j tioii. Tlius innkeepers, licensed victuallei's, 
vintneiTM, butchers, and others xvere subject to 
re.gulatioiis of tlio same class. The “ iiiholders ” 
i were to use measures “a small quantity bigger 
j than the standard ’’ to allow for the “ tvoi'king 
! and aseeiidingof the Vi st and Froth,” and, witli 
till* “Cooks ami Vietuallers,” were “forbidden 
to iiake, seetli, or roast, any Fi.^li or b’lesh twice, 
j or sell and utter unto the subjects any manner 
I of corruptible Victuals, Avbidi may be to the 
liurt and the infection of Manksbody”—tlieir 
“ a'xecssivc price” was guarded against, and a 
scale a]>pointed at which horses were to be re¬ 
ceived “to Livery at Hay and Litter by Day 
and Night.” If the ])ri('e of liay was 31s. 6 d. 
a load, (he caleulation was as follows:— 

“Then if the liotel of Hay shall weigh three 
rounds for a halfpenny, which is six Pound for 
one jienny, and so 18 Pounds of Hay for 
three ponce, the whidi 18 Pounds of Hay, with 
reasonable Provender at every watering, will 
suffice one Horse Day aud Night.” The rate for 
litter being fixed in proportion, it was considered 
that the “Inholder” wmuld have “sufficient 
gain.” The rates w’ere to vary according as the 
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price of the ^*Load of Hay shall yearly increase 
and diminish.” The rules for the butchers were 
more particular. These were ‘‘nidst carefully 
looked into and ])rovi(led for by ‘^ood and 
ancient Orders and Laws of this Realm, and also 
by Advice of the learned and skilful riiysicians 
of the .same —the Butchers were to take the 
utmost care that the meat was to be whole.some, 
they were not to .“kill and sell any Bull or 
Bulls unbaitcn.” The weight also was to bo 
exact and true. They were not to “sell tln'ir 
Flesh, with any Beam or Balance inclining 
more unto one end than to the other ” ; “ Musty 
and Corru]>tcd Meat” was also stri(!tly guarded 
against. Similar rogulation.s were also extended 
toother articles. “The Assize of Fuel, to ho 
observed in the City of London, M’estminstcr, 
and the suburbs of the same,” fixed the size and 
weight of the sack of charcoal, the billet, and the 
faggot, rc(|uiring each “ Faggot-band to contain 
in length three foot, and the Band of every such 
Faggot to bo 14 inches about, be.sides the knot.” 
Among the punishments for these olfenees was 
the pillory, (he frauduhiut butcher (o be ex[)Osc«l 
there, and “Ids corrupt llesli to bo burnt openly 
before his place in tlic i\Iarket plaee,”t}ie fraudii- 
hmt se.Hcr t)f fuel with a “ Billet, Faggot, or 
Sack (if 0('als bound to some part of his body.” 
Bec!(.[es articles (»r this class, building materials 
\''cre subject Lo similir rogiilalions ; the dimen¬ 
sions of lath, timber, a/ul tih's were strictly laid 
down, and directions even given as to the. 
manner in which the earth of which the tiles 
were made wa.s lo be worke<]. Tliese regula- 
*ions, If^gotlu-r with those which regulated the 
.c-;sizc ol brearl and beer, may be foiind «lescribed 
■’1 TJir At^nize of Bread (uid of her AsAzes of 
lAf'ijh/s and M'car:ure>i^ to which the name of 
John Powrl, clci’k of the market, originally 
'f rho king's (James I.) household, is attaehoil. 
iloference is made in this to I lie oi'dcr in council 
/Ist January 1604, in whi<.-li the whole rpic.'^tioii 
wa.s reconsidered. Tlie edition from wdiieh tlio 
quotations made above are made eontaims 
refenmecs to the early acts of jxirliamcnt, etc., 
md is dated 1714. It is interesting as giving 
iaridentally a vivid ])ietiiro of “state reguia- 
i on ” in early ages. 

[Annccoimt of the assize of bread, meat, ami other 
f.i et'ssaries in ({erniany is given l)y Rohrsclieide in 
Johrhiicher f'<ir Nationalukonninih, Octol)er ISbS.] 

ASSUMPTION, of (Scots law teian). 

Peed of appointment of new trustees. 
ASSURANCE. See Insurance. 

ASSYTHi\l ENT (Scots law). Damages suable 
at cernmon law by wife, family, or relatives of 
l>ersou killed, from 2 )erson culjjable, though not 
ceuvicted and ])unishcd, the assythment being 
both a consolation and an indemniiication for 
I-ecuniary damage. a. d. 

AIEUIFIRS NATIONAUX, governiiiciit 
workshops, tried in France 1848, with the object 
of atlording relief, in the form of wage.s, to the 
vor*. I. 


iinem[)loyod. The name is inexactly given to 
(1) the old ateliers de chariU^ which gftve cm- 
jdoyment and a small wage, often in kind, to 
destitute workmen ; (2) Louis Blanc’s ])ro- 
posed ateliers scciaiix or state-supjported co¬ 
operative j)roduetive societies. 

On the 25th February 1848, the day after 
the abdication of Tiouis Philijipe, the [irovisional 
government, uiuler urgent popular jnessure, 
luiblished a «leeree undertaking to guarantee a 
iiv(;lihood to every one who would work, ami 
therefore to find labour for any citizen, 'riiroe 
days later [Uiblic woiks were }ua>elaimf‘(l to begin 
from 1st Marcli ; every one in want of (Miiploy- 
ment was invited to apply to his mayor, wJio 
would immediately direct him to the national 
worksho 2 )s. So ])re(U])ita.lo wa,s this step thaj 
no worksliops could be found, nor any works 
exe.ept .some trilling road rc'pairs and mn vic.s’ 
jobs. ’Po gain admittaaice lo the “ work.slio[)s ” 
a man [»rocured from bis landlord a c('rtiiicate 
of six months’ resideoco in Paris, liad this 
visa,ed by the local poli(*c. and excliangt'd it at 
the vuurie for an admission ticket. 'FUe pay 
was twt) francs a day. W’licJi the number em¬ 
ployed rea<*hed 6000 no \roik could be found 
tor more. After vainly apjdying at each dis¬ 
trict, an<l having their admission tickets eii- 
d()r.s(.'(l accordingly, men were ])a,id 1frs. 
daily. Two cenlral ]>nr(^a,ux \\'cj‘(5 opened to 
avoid llie inconvenience of visiting c.icli disirict. 
When the luk of work became notoia’ous, men 
in regular work attended llicse bniaeux, and 
drew 1^ fr.s. without qiiitfing tbeir own 
employment. Uns<‘ru[)ulous men obtaiTifoi 
eertilicalcs from two landloi'ds, and drewMlouble 
[lay. Moreover the “imietive” men formed 
angry ci'owds around the bureaux, endangering 
[)ublic order and alirming the governmenf. 

At this stage (3d Maieli), a young eliemist, 
M. Endle Thomas, suggested that (he men 
should bo brigaded so as to assure regularity, 
contrali.se relief, and [)revent double iiiseri])tioT).s, 
wliile a free registry should facilitate tbeir em- 
jjoyment by private per.sons. His ])lan was 
apjii‘()ve<I, and he was ajijjointcd director (6’th 
Mai'cli). He embodied ten men in a S(juad, 
live squads in a ])rigade, four brigades in a 
lieute]ianey, and four lieutenancies in a com¬ 
pany. Each division was nndcu’ an oflicer 
eventually elected by bis subordinates. A 
coni]>any, theiefore, numbered 000 men. A 
chef (I e service eomnianded three companies, a chef 
BarromUssement a distj-iet. The daily 2 )ay was : 
cadets, eltrrs is the original word, 5 frs. ; these 
were students chosen by Ernile Thomas from his 
oil school the BAole. Centrale des Arts et Mitiers^ 
where they were training for civil engineers, 
etc. ; lieutenants, 4 frs. ; brigadie’.'s, 3 frs. ; 
hcad.s of squads, 21 frs. (active), 1^ frs. 
(inactive) ; men, 2 frs. (active), 1 fr. (inactive). 

By dint of tact and energy, M. Thomas 
maintained order. This was all lie had under- 
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ta]<en to do. He could not procure work. 
I'he govcruineiit, gt'id to lie monioiitarily rid 
of peril, tin ned a deaf oar to his appeals. He 
set some of the men to make shoes and clothes 
for otliers, hut such small expedients availed 
little. His uuTulicrs steadily swelled, heing: 
21st Mareli, 30,000; 10th April, 00,000 ; lotli 
May, 100,000 ; 25th May, over 11.5,000. The 
needy and criminal classes flowed in from all 
parts of hran(;(^, and even from llelgium, and 
(Risily obtained false cei'tilirates of domicile. 
Ministers and inliuentinl men constanlly pushed 
their I'riends and siippoi ters into a[>poiiitmtin1s 
as ofTieers. 000 actors, artists, ami clerks 
claimed in one day the right to employment. 
Tho oxpemses grew rajiidly, but 1hc government 
had ])olitical aims in view. At one limo it 
connteil on the d/r/irrs for siijiport at the jiolls ; 
at anotlicr a minister spoke of using the men 
in the stiT'cts in e;i.se of a rising ; yet again it 
was hinted tliat f'ollapse would ho nsehil in 
damaging the party of Tiunis Blanc, whose 
jirinciples of I'orfjfriils(ff ion dn Iracnil and le 
droit an traraiJ, were supposed to be hound up 
with tlio ox[)erimcnt (sc(^ Bcanc, Louis). Tlic 
jealousy of the oflieial engineers still starved 
tho alelirrs of work. So futile were the tasks 
set; tlie men tliat. oiio of tliem sarcastically pre- 
dieted they would lie set to bottle oil the Seine 1 
After tho elections, the govi'rnmcnt becanie alive 
to theoxpenseand politienl tlangerof tlicglowing 
agglomeration, d’he directoi' was oi'densl (23d 
May) to dismiss imnu'di.itely all hacdielors 
iimlcr twenty-five who woulil not enlist in the 
army, all men who could not ju'ove six months’ 
re.sideiiee in I'.iris, and .all who refused oilers of 
j)i-ivato employment in tlieir own trade. D.'iy 
work w.is to give way to task work ; and men 
were to he li.ihlc to be drafted into the ]irovincc.s. 
M. 'Thomas piotesti'd th.at this ordinance w.is 
harsh, dniigerons, ami conti’ary to the prcviou.s 
decree of the whole government (25th Kcduaiary, 
sujtra). It v.is wilhdrawn for a time. But on 
tho 20th June (M. Thomas h.iving, mcaiiAvliile, 
been snpcrstMh'd) it, was approved by the ii.itional 
assembly, ami ]ml)lished. Tho workmen n*- 
volted at oiieii throughout Paris. The nftiii’/c 
were di.ssolved, and the rising was .supprt'sscil 
by troops after thiTM* days’ ligliling (‘J^td to 
2,5th June), during wliich 10,000 meu were 
killed and 12,000 cajitnred. 

'fho were evidently not, fairly Iried. 

But tliey ;ire open to fat.al ])ulitiral ;iml (h-oho- 
mic objection. A lieterogcmaais crow<l of .social 
failures employed in imlcfmito mimhers by a 
jtarty majority must scM'iously emlaiiger j>olilic.‘il 
morality. Tonis Blane would liave c.ieli man 
oug.agiMl at his own trade.. Oliviously, however, 
this replaces private enterprise by pure soeiali.-.m. 
Mii.l( /0'.sscy /,f/m;?s, ii. 384) eoiiteinks that tho 
right to labour (lepemls upon the same ])rim-iplo 
as the poor law of Icli.ciheth. But is tlio state 
titled to discharge the correlative «inty of em¬ 


ployment ? Taxing and trading are widely 
ditferent functions. Fawcett (Manual, p. 586) 
considers that government might possibly, 
though rarely, be justified in giving employment 
during occasional depression, 

[Consult Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux, p.y 
Simile Tlionia.s, Paris, 1848 ; well condeii.scd in 
tlie i^vnrtrrly Mevieio for June 1850 (vol. Ixxxvii. 
No. 173 ). — Rapport de la Commission dJKnpiete 
saT V[tisiiTTe' tiou dll /da jam, et siirlcs e'Oenenietits 
du 15 nmi ISjA, Baris, 1818.— Histoire de ia 
Rdrohiiion de ISjS, par L. A. Garuier-Pages, 
Paris, 1861 - 72 . — Historical Revelations, 
Louis Blanc, London, 1858.] n. n. 

ATKINSON, William, born towards com¬ 
mencement of 19th century, was a Fellow of 
the Statistical Society, from which he retired in 
1814. One of the early assailants of the classical 
scliool, he lays great stress on its inability to 
agree, upon questions of population, of the 
[>ioferciice of homo over foreign trade, and its 
want of moral and religious principle. Though 
his own arguments in favour of ]n‘otection are 
founded upon a rather abstruse “law of pro- 
purtioirs,” they have been welcomed by Ameri- 
c.in economists. His hi.st work gives curious 
details upon tho in/Iuenec of the orthodox 
school on commercial ])oUlics in Kngland. 

Tne Rrinrifile oj Rrotectinq Home Trade or tit- 
Principle of Free Trade Refuted 1833.— TlteRiate. 
of the iScience of Political Economy Inv/estigatcd, 
1838.— Principles of Political R-ononn/, 1810 
(reprinted 1813, New York, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Horace Greeley). — Principles of Ricial 
and Political Economy, vol. i. (and l.ast) 1858 
(see Cr,AssiCAl, Ecunomj.sts ). ii. 

ATTACHMENT. 1. 'riie legal seizure ol a 
di.'htor’s properly. In lh(‘. lliiles of the Supreme 
Court the term is used for the ])rocess by which 
a judgment creditor tries to secure for himself 
the judgment dflitor’s money claim against a 
third party (called tho Ga rn lsiike). Tlie Court 
may, on .satisfactory proof that the judgment 
rem.ains unsatisfied, and that the gaiuiishee 
(who must be within the juri.sdictioii) is iu- 
dchted to the judgment debtor, order the gar- 
ni.shee to p.ay the applicant to the extent of his 
claim. A pcculi.ar process (called foreign attach¬ 
ment), by which any part of a debtor’s properl y 
may he. seized before judgment, is available for 
en'ditors whoso claims have arisen within the' 
city of IjoikIou, through the instrumentality of 
the Lord Ala^ or’s Court. 

2. A WTit of attachment agaiu.st a disohedimit 
party is used in the su]»reme court for the en¬ 
forcement of—(1) judgments for the recovery 
of any property other than land or money ; (2) 
judgments for payment of money into court if 
the liahilily is within the exceptions of the 
Hebtor’s Act ; (3) judgments or orders agaiu.st 
corporalions wilfully disobeyed by the directors 
or otlii-er.s ; (1) orders to answer interrogatories, 
or for discovery or iiispeet iou of documents, and 
in .several other cases. The disobedient partv 
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is imprisoned until liis discharge is ordered by 
the court. e. s. 

attestation. The verification of a docu¬ 
ment by the signature of a witness or witnesses 
who were present at the time of its execution. 

attorney, Power of. A document 
generally authorising an agent to act for his 
I )rincipal. 

attornment. An acknowledgment of 
tenancy by the tenant to a landlord. The 
])nrchase of land subject to leases was formerly 
incomplete till the lessees liad attoiued to the 
purchaser ; but this was rendered unnecessary 
by the statute 4 & 5 Anne, c. 3. It was 
t'orjuerly usual to insert attornment clauses into 
mortgage deeds, so as to create a tenancy bc- 
tw pen the mortgagor and the mortgagee, and to 
juve the latter a landlord’s preferential rights. 
A clause of this nature would now mostly be 
Tutile imlcss the forms required by tlie Bills of 
Sale Acts of 1878 and 1882 are complied with ; 
and as it exposes the mortgagee to certain 
special liabilities, it is considered more prudent 
for mortgagees to omit it. K. s. 

ATTWOOD, Thomas (born 1783, died 1856), 
belonged to a Birmingham tirm of bankers 
during the first half of this century. The 
Birmingliam Currency Scliool, to whicJi he be- 
h-’Dged, were, as mentioned by J. S. J\Iill (^Prin¬ 
ciples of Volilieal bk. iii. eh. xiii. § 5). 

strong su])portcrs of inconvprtible (uirrency, 
Thomas Atiwoodwrote the following panij»hlet.s: 

Leller to N. Vansiitart on (he Creatiini. of 
Moaeunnd on Us Action upon Motional I'rosperity^ 
Binniugliarn, 1817, 8vo.— Obsenrdions on (Jnr- 
'remop Popidation^ and Paujnvrisui^ Birmin^diam, 
I^'IS, 8vo. — Kj-position of the Cause and Peuicdjf 
^f the AijricidH/ral Distress, Herttf)rd, 1828, 8vo. 
I'.vidciicc of Thomas Attwood before the S<deet 
< 'onnnittec on the Depressed State of Agriculture, 
1S21, rarliameiitary Papers, viii. ])L ii.— Scutrh 
Honker, 1828, embodyiiig six articles on banking 
•nal currency contributed by Tlionias Attwood to 
The (jloha (reviewc'i hy Oobhett in his Pulitieal 
litfster, for 21t!i i\lay 1828, and noticed by the 
'•p’arierly Peinew, No. 78).—Trotters of Thomas 
Vttwood to the Thoes [and couimeTits of the Times 
thereon. Oct.-Dec. 1843.] H. n. T. 

ATTWOOD, Thomas, and 'jhe Birming¬ 
ham School. Thomas Attwood is a signal ex¬ 
am ph^ of good sense and general intelligence 
overborne by a futile monctaiy theory. He was 
th'‘‘ leader of the “Birmingham School,” who 
advocated liigh prices maintained by inflation 
'd the cuiTcncy. Attwood and Ids followers 
taught a lesson needed by some of their con- 
aanporaries when they insisted on the hardship 
indicted on debtors by a fall in general places, or 
1 in the value of the monetary standard. But 
J n; e X tern t of the e Vi 1 was greatly exaggera.te(I whon 
the Kesumi'Tion of Sfecie Paymen ts in 1S19 
''''ds made responsible for almost every trouble 
^'■hich subsequently befell the kingdom—the 
'^b'lcultiiral distress in England, the turbulence 


I of O’Connell in Ireland, or the “ Rebecca ” riots 
j ill Wales. The argument directed against the 
resumption de.scrves particular attention. It 
was held that the depreciation of paper with 
respect to gold just before the resumption was 
much less than the appreciation of gold with 
respect to tilings in general which followed the 
resumption. ‘ ‘ That measure (wdiich it was said 
w’ouid only eifcct a charge to the extent of 3 
]»er cent) had imposed an additional burthen of 
25, 30, or 40 per cent on every man in the 
community in all cases of deed, mortgag',, settle¬ 
ment, or contract.” Prof. WTlkor appears 
inclined to ascribe some weight to this argu¬ 
ment (Money, ]n 388 ; Money, Trade, and 
Tmiastry, p. 282). 

Thomas Attwood’s advocacy of monetary 
reform derived strength from his political in- 
lluencc. He wais the founder of the “Political 
Union” at Birmingham and tooic an active 
part in the agitation for ]rirlia,niontary reform. 
It Avas believed that Attavood desired political 
reform ])rinci])ally as a means wli0i‘(4.)y to obhiin 
a rectilicativ>n of the currency. To tluit end 
lie moved in the reformed parliament for a 
select committee to inquire into the causes of 
the general distress. Tin's motion, like others 
Avhich emanated from the Birmingham School, 
Avas lost. 

Thomas Attwodl w'as greatly assisted in this 
monetary crusade ly his brolhor J'.lathias (bom 
1779, died 1851). Mathias’s sjieccli on the 
ciiiTency, 11 th dime 1822, is ])laced by Alison 
Avith Huskisson’s speech on the other side, as 
“containing all that ever has, or ever can be, 
said on the subject.” In 1830 Mathias pro¬ 
posed a double standard of silver and gold ; at 
tlio rate of Ihs. of silver to 1 lb. of gold 

(Hansard, 1830, vol. xxv. pp. 102-145; Alison, 
history <f Europe, 1815-52, vol. iv. cli. xxii. § 
32). Mathias, unlike his hrotlnn-, Avns a Tory. 
He was a .successful l>ank(w, co-founder of the 
National Provincial Bank of Ireland, the 
Imperial Gontinciital (das, and other conqianies. 
So little is business power alone a guarantee ot 
sound economical theory. 

There is an appreciative account of d’homas 
AttAvood and tln^ Birmingham vSehool in a 
scries of hd.te.rs whicdi Averc addiessed to the 
MMhnid Conniies herald in 1843 l)y two Bir¬ 
mingham men (T. B. Wright and ,1. Harlow) 
signing them.^elvcs Gemini, and were repub¬ 
lished in 1844 in the tbrni of a Itriok under 
that title, d'lie title Gemini was ajijirojiriato 
according to Sir Robert Peel, for “ tlui ctforts 
of no single wiiter are e(jual to the [»roduction 
of so much nonsense. ” (Speech on the Bank 
Charter, 1844). Aeeording to this par nohile 
“the politieal economy of Mr. Attwood has this 
one great disl.inguishing feature, that it releases 
the nation fioiu the thialdom of the heart- 
chilling doctrine of Malthus. The world is 
capable of multiplying its production to an 
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Almost unlimited extent ; the governments of 
the world vould have only to [irovide for the 
proper rlisli ibution of the produetioiis, and the 
wants of all [)coplo will bo sniiplied.” Such 
are the heneliccnt residts of ^‘accommodating 
our coinage to man, and not man to our coin¬ 
age" Ijclter 24). The cardinal tenets 

of Ihe “ liiianiiigham economists" are com- 
pendioiisly sta ted at page 104, and again at page 
28.1 of flan) ini, 

'riierr* is in the library of the British Museum 
a life of Tliornas Attwood hy his gramlson, C. 
M. Wakefield, “ printed for private circula¬ 
tion;" whicli tlirows much light on the his¬ 
tory of thfi Binningliam School. Mr. Wake¬ 
field does not prot<'ss to interpret his grand¬ 
father’s vif.u's on caiTe.nc 3 \ 

'I. S. Mill devotes a paragraph to the refuta¬ 
tion of Attwood’s tlieory of cnn imcy (/Vi/. Eam..^ 
hk. iii. cli. xiii. § 4). F. Y. K. 

AlJliAINk, Diioir n’. Under tlie krenedi rule 
of law, l;nowii as the droit d'<n(hainr, or right of 
alienag.s I he whole property of an .alien dying 
in Kr.iiu o wiUiout loaving eliildi-cti l»orn in that 
conn try ''sclieittd to the crown. The. royal 
right was not universally exach'd, and at. .a vmy 
early jieriod spi'ea'al cxf'.eplions were introdnce<l 
in favour of certain classes. 'Thus Ijouis XI. 
exempti'd merihants of Ihahaut, klauders, 
Holland, and Z 'da.nd from the opi'r.ition of fln^ 
l.iw, and ;i similar privifge. was extended hy 
Ifi'uri 11. to inerelianis of llie Ffansc towns, 
ami from Si’oMand. Jlcnri IV. .a-nd fioui.s 
.XIV., in tlu'ir dcsiiai to promote the .settleimmt 
of skilled arli.sans in kr.ance, exempt'd at .i 
later dat' various elassi's of wcukmen, and the 
filter k'ing exteiide'l I lie l■\•(■t•p| ion to inclmh' 
aliens seiwing five, ye.ii's in the n.ivy and Ihm 
.sidtling ill f'raiic(‘. 'I'lie towns of liyons. 'I'ou- 
lousc, Uoni-ile.aiix. and some other ports in Tro- 
veiua* and Unimne were also live from the 
o[)(U-a1 ion ('f (Im rule, 

Oiiuiiially one ol’ (he rights possr.sseii hy^ the 
fend.al lont the druit d'(ti(.h(ii/h- or simitar 
institutions, cxf-Ctd in most count l it s where, ilie 
form of soeiciy was ft'iid.al ; and the alien's 
power of be(|ne.st was ivstrained in the .s.a.me 
maiimu' in rii.sc.anv. tlie two Sicilies, Spain, j 
<irerniany, Urussia, llollmd. henmark, and 
other eountries. liven in llngland the power 
of th(‘ crown over the goods of .ili( iis was 
formerly considerable, tliongh no strictly similar 
rule of law seems to have existed in this 
country, dhvaties for tlie mutual ahrog.ition of 
tlie right dill something to mo.lify the applica¬ 
tion of the law. r»ut its eoniplete .ihrogaiiuii 
is .lue ])riiuarily to the policy of XurKKu, wlio 
was eontroller-gmieral of fiiianee .at the lime 
when the decree of the hth August 1790 abol- 
isho<l the diaidmim and the droit dr. d^- 

tr(h'fiO)i in I' ranee. In liis work JJr rndtninis- 
tnrfiini dr.'^ Fiionirr.-i he had aiiv.ady pointed out j 
that owing to the expenses ot collection the i 


annual net produce of the right did not amount 
to more than 40,000 ecus. The droit d’aubaine 
ill its original form was never re-established in 
France. But with the droit de d^.tradion, ^vhich 
enabled the state to contiscato [xirt of the prop¬ 
erty bequeathcil by aliens, it reappeared in the 
Code Civile in a moditied form. Under the 
provisions of sections 726 and 912 no alien 
could possc.ss in Jd'anco a larger power of suc¬ 
cession or bcipiest than a Frenchman would 
po.sscss in the alien’s country. But even this 
relic of the old feudal right was abolished by 
the law of the 14th July 1819. 

[Diderot et D’Alembert, FncycLopklie^ 1772.— 
Dktiomfuure getdnil de la Politiqiiey par Maurice 
Block, 1873. —Lrs Codes annotees de Sirey^ Edition 
enii^rement refondue, par P. Gilbert, 1847.- 
Viulininistration des Finances de la France, par 
M. Nccker, 1784.] c. o. C. 

AUCKLAND, William Eden, first lord, the 
third sou of >8ir Robert Eden, born 3d April 1744, 
M.P. for Woodstock 1774, wa.s one of the five 
cornmis.siouers sent to America in 1778. As chief 
se-cretary, 1780-82, lie e.'^talilished the National 
Hank of Ireland, and wa.s sent by PiTT to 
Versailles, 178.7, to negotiate the (uimmerciaL 
treaty wdth l‘’r.'Mice, .signed 178tl lie was raised 
to tlie Engli.sh j*eoi'age 1793. jind died 28th 
May 1814. Among lii.s writings are — 

Fi>ur Ldtrrs to the Fad or' dit,rtis/o, London, 
I77'.d 8vo (on ]>nhlic <lehts, ercilit, revenue laws, 
etc.; 3d ec]., 1/'•'sO, w'iili ;.i filth letter on ]) 0 |inla- 
tion).— Fhort \'imlivalloa nf tiw. Frrnrh- 'I'rrulif. 
komlon, 17-^7, 8vo. dw sin nrr of a Spredi. in the 
lloiisr of Peers on the Tiiird Iv '/ding of the Jidl 
for gnnidng certain Fu.ties upoa Income, Ijondoii, 
179l>, 8vo (three edit.ieijs). H. R. T. 

AUCTION, Ordinarv (Lat. a.ar/in, an in- 
crea.s(‘—Ix.-cause e.ieh hid is an inere;i,so on the 
proeeding one). A public .sale in wdiich sueees- 
.sivo bidders iueiT-a.sc the price until one olfers a 
]*ricc which no othms are prepared to exceed, 
riie amdimie.er is j o* ugnisiMl by law as the agent 
l)o(li of tlio vendor and purchaser; ho is bound 
to lake out a lieoneo to the amount of 
annually ; he i.s Ixmnd to give due public notice 
(>r the .sale ; to provide a [trojicrly at tested eata- 
hgne: ; and, as a l ule, the conditions of sale are 
printed on the l^■l(a]ogne. The auctioneer is for- 
hiddm to buy on his owm aeeniint ; and liis .sign 
of oJlice is a hammer, rhe fall of which repre¬ 
sents that tilt' sale has heeu efiected. It is a 
common ]>ractiee for the actual vendor of the 
proptu ty put up to auction to bid until what he 
regai-ds as a sullieieiit prire for his goods has been 
attained, or he may place a “ res<‘rve piaee " upon 
them. Until the hammer falls the bidder may 
retract his bid. but w hen the haiuirier falls the 
contraet is noiilied and tliere is no appeal upon 
either shie. 4 lie au'^tioueer makes a charge for 
Ins serviees, wliieh }iaid hy tlie vendor. At 
one time a duty was payable to tlie government 
U|)On the value* ('>( all au<.-tion .sales, and in 
1830 a revenue ot £231,854 was derived from 
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£6,326,481 worth goods sold. But this duty 
has now been relinquished by the state. The 
conditions of sale usually contain a statement 
in effect that “any error or mis-statement shall 
not vitiate the sale, but that an allowance shall 
be made lor it in the purchase money,’' but this 
is only held to guard against unintentional 
errors, not designedly misleading statements. 
Many descriptions of merchandise, such as 
wool, tallow, hides and leather, timber, hemp, 
wine, etc., are sold by periodical auctions, at 
whicli buyers from all parts can conveniently 
attend and have a good selection to ]‘Urchase 
from. At the live series of colonial wool sales 
ill London, wool is annually dis])osed of to the 
value of £20,000,000 and more, and many 
odiers of tliesc auction sales are most valuable 
1.1 th(iii results and in the worth of the goods 
disposed of. In 18,30 the auctioneers’ licences 
issued in the United Kingdom numbered 3043 ; 
ill 1913 the number issued in Kngland and 
Wales was 6160, Scotland 695, Ireland 801. 
The business of aiictiotieer is often combined with 
that of appraiser and hoitf^c-agent, and in 1913 
these businesses togctlicr paid £87,332 to the 
inland revenue. The sales of real ])ropci ty a{ 
the London Auction Mart, in the Country 
and Snbnrlis, and by Private Contract as 
stated by the Estate Exchange Auction Mar), 
London.' were in 1913, £8,574,111 ; 1912. 
£9,089,5 13 ; 1911, £8,307,794. 

A DuT(m Auction is a public sale in wliicli 
the vendor continues to lower his juices until a 
bidder is found, or until in his own interest he 
can lower them no more. Dutch aiud.ion some¬ 
times enables a bolter juice for the goods sold 
to be obtained than ordinary auction. 

[As to elfect on price by em])loying English or 
Liit(7]i mode of sale by unci ion, see VV. T. Thok.n 
TON on Labour, p. 47, et srq,, ed. 1869.] 

ATJDtPPRET, Cn. L. G,, Marquis d’, born at 
Paris 1 787, died Aj)]il 1878. He entered, when 
SI ill quite young, tlie financial d(-.part]nont of 
till-', government, through all the grades of whicli 
was destined to pass wuth great rapidity, 
^higiiially jdaced, 1805, as a book-keeper in the 
“ t^ais.se des depots et consignations,” he be¬ 
came, 1808, a clerk in the ymblic treasury, and 
was ajipointcd, 1815, director of the ollice of 
the “ coniptabilitc gern'rale des finances.” 
dhen, in 1829, he. passral, from being director 
of the finances to the juesidency of tlie “conr 
des comjitos.” He pivj.ared in 1830 the Ikqi- 
port ay. roi, which, aiipoared in Marcli under 
the signature of tlie Comte do Chabrol ; wa.s 
■P>ponu.'.l a “ Pair de Franco” in 1837, and in 
1S.>8 drew up the famous lUglcnicnt dc la 
rompta.hdlfe pablique, a subject of which he w.as 
acknowledged a passed master. In 1839 Audif- 
ret juiblished the Exanieii des rerenus 
(1 vol. in 8vo) ; in 1840 the first edition of the 
financier dc la France (2 vols. in 8vo), in 
lii41, Le Budget (1 vol. in 8vo) ; in 1843 the 


Liberation dc la.jn'oprieU ou reforine de Vadmin* 
istration des impots directs et des hypol/agues 
(8vo, pamphlet), and in 1848 La crise fi^tmiciere 
de 1848 (8vo, pamjihlet). lie entered the 
senate in 1852, liaving published, 1851, an 
8vo pamphlet entitled lifiorme de 1’adminis¬ 
tration fina7tei^re des hypotheques. An irnjierial 
decree, 24th April 1853, a[)[)ointcd liim to the 
Acadcinie des sciences viorahs et poIUiques. In 
1854 ho published a second edition of his juau- 
ciyial work : Le SysUjne financier de la France (5 
vols. in 8vo) ; of this a 3rd ed., also in 5 vols., 
ajrpcared in 1863-64. In tlu'se were embodied 
all his wTitings on administrative questions or 
others. To these five vohimo.s wcir^ ;idd(‘d a 
sixth in 1870, containing yrarliamcntary rrq.orts, 
eloges, etc., and in 1876 a final one, under the 
title of Souvenirs de ina carrierr, an anto- 
biogi'aphy in which lie shows liiinsclf to he a 
persistent partisan of the niomirchy, without 
regard to the occujiant of the throne. A. c. f. 

AUDIGANNE, Amand, born at Antwerp 
1814, died at Paris 1875. lie v as for many years 
emjdoyed at the MvnisUrc de lUigricuIfurc et du 
conunerce ; and wrote, commencing 1846, many 
articles in the Ferae des deux nwndcs, on ngi’i- 
culture, trade, b<anking, I’ailways, and par¬ 
ticularly on the condition of tlie working 
classes, which liad been the object of ma 4 iy 
conscientious iinjuiik's on his p.irf. Originally 
a declared Proteetioiii.st lie became Libiuvil as 
time went on. I ii 1850 ho jmblisbcd tlic Curriers 
cn famillc in the Ibrm ol’ conversations (Paris, 
in 32imo, frerjucntly rejuinted), i\m\, I.^c.sqwjjnla- 
tiuns auvriercs et les industries de la France 
(2 vols. 1851, in 18mo, whiehhasgom* to a second 
edition), JdIndustrie con/enijiorainr (1 vol. in 
8 VO, 1856), Les ouiriers did present et la 
nouvellc tcononiie du travail (1 vol, in Svo, 
1865), L'econoniie de la'pair rt la rirhesse des 
peuples (1 vol. in Svo, 1866), La latte in- 
diistrielle des peuples (1 vol. in 8vo, 1867) ; 
then In'S cJiemins dc fee aujoiirdihui et dans 
cent ans chez tons les j/euples (2 vols. in Svo, 
1858-1862). Tliis last is an economic and 
linancial history of railways, juinciji.iJly in 
France, containing judicious remaiks on the 
future of this great industiy, some of wliieh 
have been realised. .a. r. f. 

AUDIT. An audit is the examin.i tion of an 
account, or books of account, for the juirjiose of 
ascertaining their correctness. The Avord shows 
that such an cxaniiriation originally consisted 
of the liearing of explanations from the jierson 
rendering the account, sudi ns would be fitting 
from an agent when submitting his account to 
his piincipal. The term is now generally used 
in connection with the examination of aeconnts 
of public bodies or companies by persons ai»- 
pointed for the purpose, and accounts or books 
are considia'cd as audited or proved if suyiportcd 
by such uTitten evidence with regard to tlie 
transactions recorded as may, in the opinion of 
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the auditor, bo considered sufficient to establish 
the correctness of the individual entries and the 
truth of the accounts. It has long been the 
habit of those responsible for tlio accounts of 
chan table institutions or publicly subscribed 
f unds, to obtain and publish a ccrtilicate of one 
or more independent persons, to the elfect that 
the accounts have been exainiiuMl and found 
correct. Joint-stock coTn[)anie3 also from an 
early period have employed the .services of 
auditors, and the law whicli has grown up with 
regard to the managenumt of tliese companies 
contains vaiiotis regulations witli reference to 
the audit of tljcir accounts. The Companies 
(ylaiises Consolidation Act 18-4(8 Viet. c. 16) 
provides lliat, except wlien; by spc(;ia.l act 
auditors shall ho directe(i to he aj)pointed other¬ 
wise than by the- eompaiiy, two auditors, each 
holding at least one share in the umlertakiiig, 
shall he elected by the eompany in general 
meoting, an<l that it sh.ill ho their duty to 
receivi; trom the directors tlio pci-iodical accounts 
and balance sheet, to examine tlie same, ami 
confirm or report uj)oii the accounts to he read 
at the ordinary meeting. The (.’ompanies Act 
18G‘2 (2r, Viet. c. 89) and the givaf 

extension of joint-stock enterprise nmier limited 
liability wliieli followed, led to greater attention 
being j>aid to f lie subject of audit. In tlic first 
selu'dulc apptuided to that a(;t, 'rahle A, I'egnla- 
tii)ns for management are prescribed for smdi 
coinpa,nies as may not have artic-les of association 
of tlndr own IVauied to suit their individual 
requirements, and these include; provisidits with 
rc'gard to the a])poiiil numt and dut ies of auditors, 
ddie audit of the aei;oiints of i-ailway companies 
was the subject of special legislaJicm in 1867, 
the atJeuliou of parliaiueiit havdiig been drawn 
to th»3 imperfeet and erroneous aeeouiils issiunl 
by soiut' coiupaiiies. J'he Itailway Compa.uies 
Act of that year (80 S: 81 \'iet. e. 11^7, 8)0) 

[>re.scril>. s : 

No divainid sliall lie declared l)y a e,om])anv 
until t-lu! aiidi(oi-s 1i:lv'(‘ eertitied Niat the lialf- 
yearly ai’eoiiat ^ tc 1h* issm-d enatain a 

fall and tnu“ slnl'.-uieut of the linaiiual condition 
of the et'inpsnv, and that the diviJeiitl proj)Osed 
to be deehired on any shares is hou.t ful,' due there- j 
on after c-]iara,iiig the revenue ot the half year witli 
all exjH^nses waieh (Uiatlit to he paid ilii‘;-eont in 
t he Judcmerit of the anditdi's.” 

Tlie Kegiilatiou of Railways Act 1S6S (81 
8‘J Viet. c. 119, ^ 1*2) rep(>als the regulation of 
the Cotn]>ani('s Clauses Consolidation Act IS la 
as to auditors being necessarily inti-restcd as 
sliaiviiohh'!'-;. 

d'he parliamentary accounts of tin* ]tiil;)lic 
expenditure of the llnited Kingdom — that is, 
ot all numeys I'xpendi'd for the ])nl)lie service by 
the various departments of tlie State out of 
imperial public moneys—are rondtaed to and 
auditeii by the eomjArollcr rmd auditor-general, 
umler the lv\ehe(|uerand Audit Departments Act 


1866 (29 & 30 Viet. c. 39). This act, which 
abolished the former offices of comptroller- 
general of the exchequer and of commissioners' 
of audit, delines the functions of the comptroller 
and amlitor-gcneral generally in regard to the 
examination of the public accounts ; and in 
particular rcipiircs him, on belialf of the House 
of Commons, to examine and report on the 
“appropriation accounts” of money gi*anted by 
fiarliarnent upon the annual estimates for tlio 
naval, military, and various civil services^ 
These last-named animal accounts, and the 
rcfiorts of the controller and auditor-general 
thereon, are presented to the House of Commons 
at the commencement of the session immedi¬ 
ately following their prepai-ation, and are re¬ 
viewed by a committee of the House, called the 
“ Public Accounts Committee,” wliotakecvideiico 
from the departments concerned, and from the 
Treasury, on any jioinis to which attention is 
drawn by the comptroller and auditor-general, 
and report their conclusions and rc'coinmcnda- 
li<.)ns to the House. 

The j»ro('ediire to be observed in an audit, 
and the extent to wliich an audit can he carried, 
depend la.rg<‘ly on the character of the trans- 
a.etions of which (lie accouiils \viii’h arc tlie 
snhjent of the amlit are the record. The audit 
of the c.isli accounr of a charity would naturally 
iiichnle the vouo])ii),<t of the payments by the 
written acknowledgments of tJio pei'sou.' to 
whom the cash is paid, and of the receipts by 
the counterfoils of the juiuted i'orms tilled up at 
tlio time of ncknowiclgineut, or, if there bo 
such, by the ]>ublislict[ list of siihscriptious and 
donations. The aiulitor mp’ui obtain evidence 
to s.atisfy him that all th(' moneys that should 
have been received harl Ixam brought into the 
.account, that the payrncuts were correctly made 
and propor in their character, and that the 
balance of funds in hand at tlu; date of closing 
the account, duly f’xisti'd. This should he 
piovod by tlx* bank pass-book sup])orted bv a 
eertiticato i'nmi the bau].:c''s. TJie .audit in sucli 
a ca-sc inigl^t bo thorough and compleLc. 

Tlx' audit of a hank, on the other hand, can¬ 
not be eanied much further tlisii the examina¬ 
tion of the accuracy (jf the balance-sheet as 
rcprc'^cntillg the llmineial position of the com-' 
j'aiiy at the (la,te of the aecoimt. It W’ould be 
iinpirssiblc for tlic auditor, even if evidence were 
procurable, to prove the innumerable entries 
recording the transacuoiis of the bank and re¬ 
sulting in the ])roiit taken credit for, and his 
work necessarily consists mainly of an examina¬ 
tion to ascertain that the assel.s and liabilities 
of the hank arecoiTccrlyde.sciib( d in tlic balance- 
slieet, that tlie assets are taken at no more than 
their actual value, due re.x rves being made lor 
any depreeiation in tlie value of securities or 
for ]u-obable loss or bad debts, and that all tho 
liabilities are brought into the account. The 
securities representing investments should be 
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examined at the date to which the accounts ar(3 
made up ; the stocks which are registered without 
tlie issue of a certificate, such ns consols, bank 
stock, and most colonial stocks, being proved 
by a special letter from the Ikink of England or 
other registeiing oflice, certifying the holding. 

With railways, the abstra<‘ts of trallic from 
which the revenue is derived, are in all large 
companies submitted to tlie examination of a 
distinct de]Kartment of tlie railway called the 
“audit department” which is wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the issue of tickets or the receipt of 
cash, an<l the sh arch old (irs’ auditor can but ac¬ 
cept the totals arrive<l at by that department as 
the gross earnings of the company. It is his 
<luty to see that these are duly entered and 
accounted ibr, to examine into tlie correctness 
uf the records of the company's cxpen«litnre, 
and more especially to satisfy himself that the 
allocation of this exy)enditurc as between ca]>ital 
ami revenue is a fair one. 

It is not considered the duty of an amlitor 
to express any opinion as to the policy of a 
hoard of directors, or to object to any outlay 
which the board, under parliainontary authority, 
or under the general power.s entrusted to dir<\'.s 
tors, may think tit to incur ; but should ;iny 
expenditure take ]»lac(‘. of an iiuusua,! character, 
or which; in the a.ivlitor’s opinion, the directors 
are not authorised to make, or should th<'. ac¬ 
counts ho drawn np on vrliat appeals to him to i 
bo an erroneous basis, it is iiieuml)ciit on hin), | 
if his views arc not adopted by the board an<l | 
tlio accounts amended accordingly, to see that | 
the facts are laid before t he shaiehohlers. 

The duiii's of a-aliting now form a very ini- 
{)ortant portion of the business undertak(*u by 
chartered accountants. The varitdy and in¬ 
tricacy of present sy.st(uus of account keeping 
ined;;} it diliicidt Ibr pi.Tsoiis, Anthoiit special 
traiidiig and cxpciii^iicv, to discover error and, 
it maybe, fraud, on the part of those who dr.iw 
them up, ami it has become the [)ractice of com¬ 
panies and other public bodies to apj)oiiit profes- 
'^o)iial men for this purjtosc. As an instance of 
this tendency the statutes made for the nni- 
versities of Oxford and Camliridgc by the com¬ 
missioners acting ill pursuance of the Universities 
ot Oxford and Caanbridge Act 1877, provide for 
the audit of the accounts both of the universities 
;>ud of all the colleges, either by professional 
accountants carrying on business in London or 

'-stminster, or by persons conversant with 
aeeouuts a[)proved by the permanent secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Treasury. It is also an 
n.crpasing practice with private banks and 
ciirriTfiercial firms to have tlic accuracy of tlieir 
books and annual balance-sheets tested by 
]>i’otessional accountants. The ra])i<lity of 
iiiodorn commercial transactions leads to the 
nance ol business otliees being entrusted more 
and more to salaried assistants, and, as a check 
these, to the cni[)loyment of independent 


I persons to supervise the work periodically. 
Idle metlmds adopted by the professional 
accountant and his trained clerks in the ex¬ 
amination of books, constitute a more complete, 
systematic, and independent audit than can be 
easily undertaken by a partner in the business, 
however eonviusant he may be w ith the work. 
An aiidit ol this kind secures, as tar as possible, 
accurate bookkeeping, the deli'ction of fraud, 
correct and iiitelligdhlc balaiic.e-sheets, and the 
pi-oj)er distribution of prolits or lossivs, and acts 
in not a f(‘w ea.scs as a deterrent from crime 
by }*raetieally destinying the probabilities that 
wrong-doing will escMpe detection. Such tirms 
and coirijiaiiies also wlio seek to attract husiness 
by exhildting the sound condition of their 
liiiances, and with that object ])ublisli their 
balance-sheets, find it necessary to havt; their 
accounts eoniirmed by inde]jendeiit professional 
men, on whom a very latgi' share of responsi- 
Ihlity properly rests for the accuracy of the 
ligmres which they certify. 

[AiitlHors, their J>uti(s and liesponsihilUie.’^, E. 
W. Pixley, Ijondon, 5tli ed. I88i). j p;, \v. 

AUDIT (Scots law). Taxation. 

AUDIT OPFIUE. I'he depjirtment of ilie 
state, otlieinlly (h s'giiatt'd the IhxiUliccpiFJi and 
audit department, which is euti nsled with tln^ 
amlit and control of the jmblie, accounts. 

The necessity of m.iking provision for an 
(llieiciit audit of the ri'ccijit and ex])cnditure of 
public moneys has long Iteen recognised, the 
odiee of auditor of the exchequer, the most 
ancient of all otliees uf control, luiviiig been 
cstaldislied as far back as fbe year 18 I 4. Many 
of the great depai t rueiits of the state were at 
the outset .sul)j(‘.ct to sc|)araLc and indcjxmdent 
audit arraiigi'iiients, hut in tlie year 1785 a 
special ollice for auditing the public accounts 
was created, and tin*, lir.st steji of im])ortanco 
taken towards the eoiiceiitratioii of tliis function 
in the hands of a .single authority. In 1867 
this object may he said to hav'c been detinitely 
a.ttainc<l by the amalgamation of the otliees of 
the comptroller-gciK'ial of the cxchc([Ucr and 
of the commissioners for auditing the ]»nblic 
accounts, a .single dcpartnimit being then estab¬ 
lished for the dual ])iirposo of controlling the 
rccei]»ts into and issues from the exclu'ipier, and 
of examining the accounts of recci[)t and ex¬ 
penditure. 

The responsible In'ads of this department are 
the, (a)inptroller and anditor-gcncral and tin* 
assisfant comptroller and auditor, both of whom 
arc, appointed by tbe croAvn and hold thcii 
ofliccs during good Ixliavionr, being immovable, 
except on an addiess from both houses of par¬ 
liament. 

The comptroller and auditor-general is re¬ 
quired to examine, on behalf of the House of 
Commons, the accounts of ail moneys voted in 
supply, or which are a charge on the consoli- 
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dated fund, and fur this jairpose full powers of 
access to public accounts are given him. He is 
iv<iuire(l to report the, result of his examination 
annually, and if the treasury fail to present liis 
rej>orts lo Uic House of Coiniiions, ho niu.st <Io 
so liiiuseJf. In addition to tliis dury r.cc'nnieally 
d(;.sciilj(‘d as the “appropriation audit,” the 
cuiiiplroller and auditor-general must, if the 
treasury so direct, examine and audit any other 
fiiihlie accounts submitted tohim for the jairpose, 
lait in respect to this poi'tion of his liinctions, 
the comptroller and auditor-po-ncral must aceejit 
the decision of the treasury on any (jucslion 
which he imi}'’ raise, his diii et i-es])onsihility to 
tiu! House of Commons hiu’n^^ limited to the 
ajiju'opriation audit aljovc referred to. In con¬ 
nection with the cKehe(jU(‘r hianch of his <lepa.rt- 
iiient, the conijilroller and auditor-^enei‘al is 
recjuired from time to tinu!, upon the reepusi- 
lions of tin*, trieisury, to i^ownt cn dils upon the 
excluMpier lor consolidated fund and sup[)ly 
service's, if he is satislled lhat llu'V an; not in 
excf'ss of tin; sums ^osnted hy l,he various acts 
of j)ai liaiiieiit, and all wariants for the prepaaa- 
tion and issue; of (*xclie([ue'r hills and honels and 
treasury hills are ee)uuh rsi;.picd hy him. 

Heee'iitly, 1 he. eipiiiiou ha,s heeu V(*ry j^n*ncrally 
expressed that the luanufae-luring, shi{)huildinp,, 
and other like^ ae'counts of tho army ami navy 
should tee suiijecteel to a moi'o. ligeerous inde- 
j)undcnt scrutiny tluin has liitherto lieeii the; 
ease. Mlfce t h.is heeu yiveii to this eijeinion in 
tho Army and Mavy Audit Ae-t, (b'J anel 

53 Vic't. e'. 31), whie'h imposes upein the; 

e;omptn*lle'r and auditor-pu'iu ral tin' duty of 
eexamininp jiee;ounts slmwin^^ tin; ilist rihut iein 
iind cost, of laheeur employed and the' \alu(' of 
stores expended in the several pDoemnn-nt dock¬ 
yards, oi'dn.iiu c tiu'loi 'cs, ami ot hei- manufact nr 
iiip eslahlisliiii.aiis of llm army and navy. 

For t!ic year over ‘Ji'o peisons were 

employed Ity tlic (f part ment, ilu-eost, mainly 
for salaries, aimmuliiiy; to A'l’)-,’JG.'). 

rill' duties ot the and'! iillie(' ai'e si*t forlli in 
detail in the act and .”>0 ^'iet. e. .‘iU, and 
till* annual li-p.ats <if the eomptroller and 
auditor pn'ueral issued with the ap])i-(,j)ri.ition 
a(’eounts tor the army, navy, and civil servi«as 
!T s|i-'c! 1 vely may also he eoimnlted. r, H. F. 

AliDi rOK OF d'llF ('OIMIT OF SFSSloX. 
d’axiny master. 

AliCM FNd'A'riONS, ('oritr oi'. This was 
ereatc.l jii In.'U? to eolh'i't and administer tlie 
pro}H ity of the dissolvc'd monasti ries. It t'lui- 
sisle<l of a chancellor-treasurer, an atlornev. 
ten auditors, and seventeen recri\(>:>:. A va>t 
amount of wealth passed throueh the hands of 
this body during the next few va.ai's. In 1545 
the j>ro]Muly of colleges, chantries, liospitals, 
and pnihls was also eontiseated to I hi' kintj, and 
its admini.stration entrusted to the court of 
augmentations. lint this eiiormou.s ]iroperty 
was soon di.ssipateel hy the extravagance of 


Henry VIII. and of the council under <Edward 
Vi., and with its dispersal the functions of the 
court came to an end. 

[Perry, History of th^ English Churchy 1887, 
vol. ii.] 

AHOUSTINIS, Matteo de (a Neapolitan, 
living in the first half of 19tli century), the 
author of two elementary treatises of political 
economy ; both are summaries of the leading 
doctrines of his time, mixed with criticisms 
from a moral and political point of view. Ho 
is of opinion that Free TKAiUi ouglit somewhat 
to be restricted for moral and soc-ial considera¬ 
tions, and con.siders A. S.Mrj'H’s doctrines a.s 
leading sometimes to anarchy of both personal 
inteiest and human passions ; nevertheless he 
tliinks that liberty ought to be the rule, and 
government interierenco the exception. De 
Augustinis rejiivsents a singular intermixture 
of doctrines taken from J. D. Say, Dunoyer, 
Senior, and other liberal economists, and of 
doctrines taken from Sismondi and Romagnosi 
r.TVuurahlo to state iiiterieiT-iice. He is an 
< elc'.'tic writer,somewhat like FijORI^z-Estrada. 
Ill tin; theory of value he tries to reconcile the 
doetrine.s bas(;d on the cost of ])i’odnction witli 
th(»se. based on the ])rinci [)Ig of utility ; hut he 
does this in aii iiifantiuc manner, d'his autlior, 
like; (jAdSAZ/A ami many other .'a'coml - I'atc 
ri'onornist.':, would have been totally lorgotten 
hy tliis time; if tins modern historical school 
;iud tho ScmiAMsrs of 'ini': Chair liad not 
]iiek«;d U]> and collected every trace of opjiosi- 
tion which in couim; of time had manilestcd 
it^'clf against the so-ealled English school, anti 
if tln'v had not given a lenewed im]K)rtai]ce 
to tin* intermixlniT; of moral, or political, or 
social (picstions, with economic to]>ies. De 
Augnstiid.ss Ist}fir:onii th. a/ Socifth' 

appeared iii 1837 , Naples (lipogiatia Poreclli), 
and ]\'\s h'i( I/O nf i di. hirotunn ki Sori(tIe in 1843 . 
His bust Work is a ciiiicai essay mi P('llcgriin» 
Rossi’s loetures on jH)litic;il oeoiiomv : Sfodil 
•'riUri Supra il corra di J'irunninia iiul, dl /'. 

Napoli, 18 14. He. exarnim's in it om- Ity om* the 
thirty-six l-a lun'S of Rossi, making not seldom 
acute rem.iilis in favour or agiinst doetl•im^^ ot 
Rossi. This work was origiiiaily published in 
a scries of articles in a weekly le.vii'W’ called 
Lor 'tfcro, ami now* forms a volnim* (>f l/G ]»ages 
of small print in Svo. 

.\s statisiieiaii he, is known hy a st rirs of 
letters on the ceononiieal condition of Naples : 
Ih'lla Condi\ionr. fcoaionl'a del l!r<fnu dl XapijU, 
Lelteie, Napoli, 1S33. Man/i. M. l*. 

AULNAGER. I'inler Richard I. it w^aa 
oi-dered that “woollen cloths, where\(>r they 
are made, sliall he of the same width, to wit, 
of two ells witliin the lists, and of the sarim 
goodness in the middle and sides.” This rule 
was again asseited in Magna Cliarta, art. 35, 
and nmler Rlward I. an otli.-ial, called nvlnaqrr, 
was appointed to eiiforee it. It was his duty 
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to affix.a stamp to all cloth as evidence that it 
was of the ncccssai-y size and (piality. M'hen 
the arbitraiy regulations of Jvicliard I. were 
abandoned in the 14th century, tlie aulnager’s 
stamp wais still used to certify the difference 
between any ])icco of cloth and the old require¬ 
ments. The otlice continued to exist until the 
reign of William III., but it had ceased to 
be of much iinportauce in securing customers 
against fraud and imposition. 

[Ashley, Economic JJidory, i. i>. ISO.] n. r.. 

AUNCEL, or HANDSAL weight, a kind of 
balance used in weighing wool. Forbidden by 
25 Ed. 111. 

[Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, 1747, vo!. I. p. 

38.] J. b. 

AUSTRIAN SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS, 
Tjir. Among Cerman-speaking nations the 
jircdominant school of economists has l)Ccn, 
since the middle of the century, tlie historical, 
which seeks to reconstruct economics by the 
aid of history and sociology. Since 1871 
its su])renia(!y has been threatened in Austria 
(if not in Cerniany) by a grou}» of w'riters who 
have returned to the deductive inctho«l. From 
thi'ir agreement in mctho»l and leading <ioc- 
(rinos, as wadi as from their virtual collabora¬ 
tion with each othci', these wniters are .justly 
rf'gaidcd as a distinct stdiotd, which may (from 
the nationality of the chief memlx'rs) In; called 
the “Austrian” scliool of economists. Their 
method is, like Ricardo’s, deductive : and, like. 
Ricaudo, they tr(‘at tin' docfi-ine of value as 
the cardinal junnt in ceoimmic theory. Their 
results, liowt‘,\(‘r, dilfer coiisi(](;.'a,bly IVom the 
Ricardian. Film .Irvoxs, tlicy lind the k(y to 
tin; problem of value in the notion of final 
utility. Unlike Jevons, they regard ecoiiomic.s 
as having nearer allinily with psychology than 
wilh malhcinatics, and (hey arc sparing in the 
us(; ot malhematical ilhisli'a.timi. d^'hc.y have 
thus made Hie doeti-im; of IdxAi. Urnurv C/./*.) 
iiilelligihle to a wdder circle; and have inllu- 
encod economists outside of their school (for 
<‘N:am}dc, M. Block in France, Frofcs.sur (kissa 
in Italy, and Professors ,T. B. (dark, E. P>. 
Amlicws, and S. Patten in Aiucri<-a). It w'as 
Slated in reply to rmpiiries in 1914 that they 
ha\'o [iractically ca'a.^cd to exist as a separate 
School. Ihc, chief authors and works are : 

<’arl Menger, Urundsnize Oer Vi)lL’sirlrthschnfts- 
dhre^ Vicuna, 1871 ; Metdiode dec S(t:d((.l-missen- 
Vienna, 1883 ; Irrthiuiier drs llistori.snuis 
ill der deulschen Nationadlkonomie^ Vienna, 1884. 
-glriedr. v. Wie.ser, (^rsprung uiul llauptgesdze 
(OS wirthschnftUchen Werthes^ Vicuna. 1884 ; 
l>er NoA'Mcke Werth, Vienna, 1889.---Emil Sax, 
^\esen und Aufgahen der yaUunnlohynomih', 
Vienna, 1884 ; GrnmUegumf der theoretisch^n 
ddiatsmirthscltaft^\ 1887.—Eugen v. Bohiii- 
Lawerk, liechie iind VerhdUnisse voni Sland- 
l>07i!:te der volkswirlhsrh, Gliterlehre, Innsbruck, 
l8Sl ; hapital mid, Kiqjitcd-zhis, vol. i., Tmis- 
‘Tuck. 1884 ; vol. ii., Innsbruck, 1889.-Robert 


Zuckerkandl, Theorie dcs Preises, Leipzig, 1889. 
- -E. voii Philippovich, Aujg(d)e und Medundc der 
ptfliL’ischeii (h’k‘(j)(oiuit\ Freiburg, 1888.—Rol>ert 
Meyer, Pnnripit-r d'er gercchten JJesd iwru/igy 
Vienna, 1884; Dos W'esen des Einkom/nejis, ISS7. 
—-Victor .Mataja, /><r C/ih i tieJLmcrgtwiiin,, Vienna, 
1884 ; D( s liecht dts Schadent-rsuirys, Vienna, 
1888.—Johann v. Ivoniorzynslci, Werih in der 
isoli. Uni WirUisi'hdft, Vienna, l'S89. —J)r. E. Seidler 
in Jahrh. far Sat. Uck. und Sinlist., Marcli 1890 
applies the theory of value, to tloctriiie of legal 
punishnieiits ; he gives a full hibliograpliy.—Ugo 
Mazzola, Einanza jiuhhiica (Rome, 189U).— C. A, 
Uoiiigliani, Efctii Ecouomicl delle Jmj>()sle (Milan, 
1890).—For a ciiticisin lium a Ricardinn point of 
view, see A. Loria in Llie Suuva A'lduiijjor, /iju’il 
1890.—Coinjiarc 11. l>jct?:el in ('omaii'.- .'iu.rh. 
Jilr Sat. Ock. und Edit is!., June 1890.—- See also 
(fuvi'tcrIy Journal of Fouiionnics (1 iarvartl), Octo¬ 
ber 1888 and Ajuil 18S9. Ch ai tii’h's bv'low (ui 
^'AI.l'E ; llisTORicAii rdirnioi), etc. j, u. 

AUTHORITIIOS, I'h'nNoMK*. See PuLiriCAL 

EcutsoMY, Airniouirii'-.s on, 

AUTUIMNAL DRAIN. A Tiiovcrnent of coin 
in the auLnmii throiiglioiit the countiy. taking 
its origin from the season, wiiieli stimulates 
enqiloymcnt in agriculture, aaid si'ts great part 
of the jiopulatiuij free for an aiitu.mual Imiiohiy. 

Statement showimz autumnal movi'inenta of gold 
and silviT coin iiehl by Jluilc of England lor 
1881-191)0—li.-ginning of Septem' ei- to a'oout 
tiie. middle ot November (000^^ omitted), lima 
.iT772 reads Tl,772,000. 
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A corresponding iiifinx occurs in May and June 
of 2 to 3 millions. (See also sub voce in A]»p.) 

Tlie effect of this autumnal pressure was 
described, 1857, by Hie late Mr. William Lung- 
ton to the Statistical Society of Manchester 
{Transactions, Session 1857-68),and the investi- 
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gation wa.s cairied on, \vith his accustomed in¬ 
genuity and researcli, liy Prof. AV. 8. Jkvons, 
lbt)6 {Statidiral SocUty of London Joitnial^ vol. 
x\ix.) TJu; [irc.saiire .ipjtears to bo enhanced 
somewhat by the ic(|’iircmciit.s of tlie Bank 
Aetof IS 1 i, in '.onsequenee of the inovenieuts in 
the Scotch uniJ Irish issues. On average, for the 
years Ib liJ-J'JiJO, the rate of (li count charged 
by the Bank of Bngland was higher during the 
autumn monllis, and paj'ticiilai'ly in November, 
in connection wilii this niova-nuuit. A some¬ 
what similar iiiiliieneG is naceable in tlie re¬ 
turns of the banks o!' i 'rauee and (Germany. 

[Jevoiis, !nve^dvi'’!I'liis in (Jurrrncy and Finonre, 
London, 1^6 1 .—I!.. II. ln<j:lis J'algrave, /iank Italc 
in Knglnruk Fro nee, and. (Germany, 

Londfin, lilisu. -8t.:c also P. 11. Ingli.s Palgrave, 
F.vld^H.ee. Jjf' forR Select Co/nvidtce of Jinnse of Com- 
viove. Honks of 'ISne, 187o. -Aofes on Banking, 
It. If. Inglis P;’]..'! a\London, LSZtl.J 

AU.XIltON, Cu.wDK Pu.wrois Joseimi i>’ 
{1). 1728, d. 1 778), an engine«‘r and pliysio- 
cratic er()U()mi.';t; was aul hor <>f the anonymously 
luiblished— 

I^rinrifn's de hod (kniveriichiciit, on Ej:ain.en dcs 
eni/.'^es dr io. /nihlrs.^e oil dr la s))lendear de ton I 
Hid tii/i,'.i>lrrr rn Inl-nifar et Indeyendom'mrnl. dcs 
inu'.ars, 17dt‘i. i'. v. K. 

AV"MIt.\riL. In the ruo.st familiar a|)|>liwi- 
tion <[f Ihe term (lie avi'i'ag(' of a given .Sf-t of 
nuaiitilie.s (hmob-s llndi' .sum divided by tlieir 
nuiiihvr, thrjr- ;i! i! Ji iiK'lh* nn .oi. Mojv gs-in i-- 
ally an a,vei'a,!.'y may ha dflirnd a.s an iiiL |•lll(•di- 
ati* value dm ived Irmn a, given st t of (pi iul il i- .s 
by a process smdi I list, if all l!ie (|uaulili<'s 
were eijual, the diuivalive ([uautity wouhl eoiu- 
jide with the given oue.^. por examjde, if o, 
b, c, ele. . are giv-si (juaniilies in nniiilRu* n, 

tlnm the \[ires,-ion / 

' n 

avanage. <>1 t he Im ms iipdiii j( d under this de- 
tinition the numln r i.-. iniiniLe. qqi(>. fdlowing 
four ajipi-ar to b" nio,<! jrnj.ortant: (1) the 

a rit hniel ie, ineaii above deliiied : — f2) [be n'ea)- 
mel I le mean, formed by mult inlying n (plant ii i^s 
logetlier and e.\traetiiig the //th I’oot ;—(3) the 
median, ^\hi(dl is sueh th.’.r. if the given (pian- 
t itic.s be ariaI!ged in tlieoi’dero! tlieir magnitmlo. 
there slnill be ;ls in,my ot tliem al)ovi‘ a.s below 
the median ;—(d) llie mean value di^iiiignished 
hy becdiner a.s “ diidi l .'-te wertii.” and bv L>e 
Vimn a.s tli “ max in average 

wiiieh is sneli that in its m-ighlionrlu'iod the 
giv. n <pi:intitieseliKsjci' ino.st den - ly.—Vaiielie.. 
ot tlii -^e sjieeics :lI■i.^e when, instead of allowing 
to eai h of tlie gi\'en (pianliti<’s an equal part in 
(oi'iniiig t!"' ,i'> 1 I'age, we assign more imjiortaiiee 
to some oi the data than to others. 

In elioosi ijg .iiiiong these dilbnent speejes and 
varieties, attention must b(' paid to two ratlier 
subtle distiiietion.s. First, in taking an avtu-age 
we may have in view some special |)urpose as di.^- 
tingni.shed from tlie general objects of art and 


science. Suppose, for instance, our object in 
linding the average variation of prices is to 
ascertain how iimc.h tlie monetary value of a 
specified set of articles, say the necessaries of a 
labouring man, lias varied. This specific ob¬ 
ject is evidently correlated with a qualified or 
veighted arithmetic mean. But, if the average 
stature for each of sevem 1 districts were required, 
in order to investigate udiether there is any con¬ 
nection between height and food (or other 
attribute), tlicre is no longer the same presump¬ 
tion in favour of the arithmetic mean. Possibly 
the tliird or fourth .sj)ecies of average might be 
better. Again, the average may or may not be 
(lc.signc(l to represent something outside and 
behind the given numbers. Thus in taking 
the average of several independent estimates of 
the number of coins in a country, our qumitum 
is an objeetivo thing, tlie real amount of coin. 
Less substantive, but still extraneous to the 
given statistics, is a species of qutesUnm more 
common in sceial science, which may be de¬ 
scribed as that mean \ alne towards which tends 
tlie average of tlie comjdcic series, orwliich the 
given statistics are only samples. Thus, in 
tuking the aviMage of a given set of price-varia¬ 
tions, W(*, may aim at asc(*rtaining, as far as 
[Kissible, what would be the mean vai'iatioii of 
pfiecs. if we could conqilete the whole serii.'s of 
statistics out of which we have only selections. 

d'lio g<mei-al result ol’ these eonsidoratious is 
on the one hand, in many cases to add some 
leasons in favour of the arithmetic mean be- 
.sid(?s the obvious grounds of familiarity and 
eoiivcnience, and, on th(' oilier hand, in certain 
c.a.ses to show that one of the other species of 
average i.s preferable (see Ad.justment, Aver¬ 
age ; Average, MAurriME). 

[iMitilloii, “Moyi'iine,” Dictionnaire Lncyclo- 
lh<l.i<ine des Sciences At V/oaiAs. — Edgeworth, 
‘‘Observations and Stal istirs,” Transactions of 
the. (’ambridge FhiiosvphiraL Socitiy. 1885.— 
“The Choice of Mcains, ” London Fhdnsophicid 
.I/agozin- , 1887.—“ Some New Methods of Measur¬ 
ing Variation of Ikice.s,” Journal of the Ttoyal 
Slcdistical Society, 1888.—Calton and Macalister, 
‘‘Law of tlie Gcometi'ie Mean,” Uoceedings of 

the Royal Soricty, 1^7!'.-.Lexi,-, Mas.'ieiicrscheiAi- 

.v//gc/o—Messedaglia. “ (Llcul ilcs V,aleurs Moyen- 
nes,” Annales dc Dhnograyhic 1 atcrnaHonalc, 
L'^vSO (traii.slated from Archicio tli Staiistica ).— 
Venn, Logic of Chance, ild ed., clnqis. xviii. and 
.\ix. See also the older nulliorities, Lajilace, 
QuF.TEi.ET, ami idliers, ujeired to by the akove- 
1 !.lined wi iters.J F, Y. E. 

A\'!:KACK (AtAF.i ttme), .s the einstom that 
all p.irlies eoiuvriied in tlie adventure of a 
ve.ssel at sea are liable in equitable proportion 
to contribute their sliares of losses (particularly 
tho.se arising from “jetH.om ” or tlie throwing 
overl.oard of cargo to ligiiteii the ve.ssel) and of 
(Expenses, when .such lo.>.<es and expenses are 
incurred tor the common good hy one or more 
ot the adventurers. .Vlthongli this custom is 
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not expressly set forth in the most arieient sea- 
laws, owing perhaps to the then infrequency of 
joint-stock adventures at sea, it came at lengt h 
to be so fully and clearly adopted in the laws <>f 
Rhodes as to commend itself in lis integrity to 
the founders of the Roman civil law, and aftci-- 
wards, witli occasional modifications of no very 
great importance, by all commercial countries, 
from the date of the Pandects down to the 
present time. The chapter of the digest L)c 
Lege likodui de J(tetu (xiv. 2) gives full details. 
The following is the illustrative examjde it 
contains ; “ AVhereforo, if two men should each 
of them own a hundred parts in tlie cargo, ami 
Gains, the owner of the goods thrown ovcroo.inj, j 
shall own two hundred, Gains, on a loss of the 
cargo, should receive fifty from each of them ; 
losing his other hundred by shipwreelc, because 
he had just as large a share in the wares lost 
as they together had in the w’ares preserved. 
Hence, as the share of Cains, wliich represented 
two hundred, was in excess of the share of each 
of them which represented one hundred eaeli, 
in the same proportion alter the disaster, the 
share of Cains, representing one huudrcfl, will 
be in excess of tbo slia,re of each reprosontiiig 
fifty, just as both before and after the di^asti-r 
the share of Cains exceeded by a half tin', share 
of each of the others. On the other hand, if 
(Jains sliould throw overboard wares to the 
value of lifty, but each of the other men shall 
have kept bis own, estimated at one linmhed 
each, Cains sliall siilVcr a, loss of t(!U, but tlie,-.' 
other two shall eontrihule double (mcIi, namely 
twenty ; so that just as his lifty answeied to 
the one hundred of cmcIi of his pari ncis, in life 
manner his forty may answer to the eighty 
apiece that each of lliem retains.” 

It would certainly liavc conduced to elc.aniess 
if tliis example had set out that tlio total 


BAllPACE, CuAitui'.s, born near T(>ign- 
mou'h 1792. studied at Trinity College, (Jim- 
bridge, gi-a(iuating (without honours) 1S14. 
In 1816 he was made fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was also an active member of tne 
Astronomical Society. Feeling the defects of 
the Royal Society as llien oi-ganised, lie helped 
to found the Biitish Association (18:;)1), the 
statistical section of wliich (1838) was due to 
him, as well as the Statistical Society (1834). 
lietwecu 1822 and 1843 his tinui and money 
were almost wholly devoted to the building of 
his two great calculating engines, one of which 
(partially coTiqdete) is fireserved in tbo South 
Ivensington Museum. In 1828 he was chosen 
Cucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge. 
He WToto not only on matliematical subjects, 
but on geology, tlie diving bell, lighthoiise.s, 
metal-planing, life insurance, infant mortality, 
Taxation, and last (but to economists not least), 
on machinery and manufactures. His last 


cargo was made up of 400 parts, and tliat tbd 
loss of Cains’s goods, 200 parts, entailed an 
average contribiilion of one-half on each of the 
adventurers’ shares. Similarly, in the second 
case, the total value of the cargo was 290, 
and the loss of Caius’s goods, worth liftjg eii- 
tailed an average coiitribiilion of one-lifth on 
each of their shares in tli« total value. F. H. 

AAYARD. d’lie decision of tlie aibitrators or 
of Mie umpire to whom parties, wishing to avoid 
recurrence to a legal Iribuual, liave referred 
their dispute. A submission to arbitration may 
be made a rule of court on tlie a[)plication of 
citlier party, and if tliis lias been done, the award 
may be enforced with the court’s assistance. ; 
otlicrwi.se the oidy means of compelling the 
party, against Avhom the aw'ard has been givmi, 
to satisfy its directions, is to l>iiii!( an .‘iction 
and to obtain judgnamt on the basis of tlie 
award (sc(3 Aiuu'j’UA'j’Kax). E. s. 

AZUNI, Domenico Aejierto, born at 
Sassari (Sardinia) in 1760, died 1827 at 
Cagliari in Sai-diiiia. A famous commereial 
la’wyer and ])rcsideiit of the Court of A])|>eal <)f 
Genoa, he bceanic a iiieinber of tlie French cO/vm 
irgisitffif, and w'as apjxaintcd by Na[)olcoii I. 
one of the members of the eommis.sion which 
drew U[) the Code, de (Jornmn'ce. Ho was tlie 
pruicapal aullmr of the Livre deux/ieme dn 
Conuneree, non'iiinie. Mai'itiine eommerco, is 
also tlie subject of his pi inci[)al works wliieli.aro 
written in Fniich, or in J^'i'cneh and Italian. 

Si g<ma unicersa/c dei peincipii del diritfn 
niariltiino dell' Lhiropa ; tlie French edition has 
the title Droit ‘iiuieitime de VEurope; —/As, a' 
uur I'hisloiee (jkujraplilfpu; et 'uioraie (d: 

la Sard.digue;—SulCueigine della bansola; Di:;lon- 
aria dl 'liaris/irtolen.'.a mercunitUe; — Mv.nioiees 
])OHr seerir d I'leistoire des inaeijLS udvigoleurs de 
Marseille. M. r. 


public cfl'orts were to i-eiire.ss the barrel-organ, 
an unhappy a[t[)Iica( ion of mechanical invent ieii 
to the line. arts. He, gave the world a retro¬ 
spect of his own career in Dassug’S from th.e 
Life, of a /V///o.so/;Ae/'(1864). He died in 1871. 

Thongli Babbage liimsclf has done compaiM- 
tivfdy little for economic, llieoiy, ho lias cci taiiily 
aided it indirectly, by his full and faithful de¬ 
scriptions of some of the most characteristic 
plienomcna of modern industry. If ho is con¬ 
tent to take most of his economical doctrines 
at second hand, lie ;it Ic.-est holds them intidli- 
gently, and states tliein with a vigour of liis 
own, dwelling eliielly on the aspect which 
strikes him most. Political economy, be says, 
proceeds on the assumption of certain princi)>les 
wliich are no more than general,- not com¬ 
pelling universal obedience like the principles 
of mathematical science, but no less tlian 
general, being much more frequently obeyed than 
violated. Such is, e.g., the principle tlvat 
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men are ^ovoiiied Ity tlieii- iina; 4 iiie(l iiitere.st, 
and that ejieh individual is the best jnd^e 
of this for Jiiiiiscif. ddie jnojx'r method of 
eeononiie (as oi' oth<*r) imjniries is “to divide 
tlui sul)j''et into as many dillerent ([iiestions as 
it vill admit of, and tlieii to examine each 
separately, or in othea’ words, to snp])ose that 
each .-^inyle. cause successively varies, whilst all 
tJie olhers jemain eonstaait.” It is liopehss 
for thos(; who cannot master the sejiarate 
(juestious in t in ir simplicity to make a sin^cess- 
I'ul inv»!sti;^ation of their united action (A’.e- 
]ntsition. of ISol^ pp, 1-4), liahhaoc has a clear 
viewof the distitiction hetweeii (samomics and tin; 
<;.\act sciences, and, though a mathfunatician and 
a contemporaay of Cor uxor, W’liKwiua., and 
Tozer, he. makes noal teiiij)ttotreat political econ¬ 
omy l)y maihemalical methods. lie lays down 
with ^oeat, cleainess the distinction of line arts 
liom iinlu'lrial arts, a technical distiindion that 
involves an I'conomical one. lie makes it j)iain 
t hat economical impiirii's must <leal mainly with 
industrial ai’ls. in the fine aits, “each example 
is a.n imlividiia.l, the pi-oduc.tion of individual 
taste, and ('.\e(ait(d hy indi\’idual hands,” and 
f liei'efore cost ly. In the iiidustlial, ‘‘each ex-^ 
ample is hut oin’ of a multitude. ;^e'neratc(l ae. 
c.ordin;t to the .same law, by tools or ma'-hines, 
and inoV(’(i wit!i nneriin;^ ju'ccision hy (In* 
ajiplical ion ot' physical force',” ami thcref^rt' 
clie'ap {lirposiHon \,f /.S’d/, 48, 4'.)). 4'hc 

.social and economical elfeets of elu'apne.ss are 
lu'oueht out hy IVdiha'fc with nsiditl reilcMlion 
in sujipoit of fi'e(! tiadi', and more (;.s{)eei;illy in 
eonneelion with the invention ;uttl ai'j*lie,i| ion 
of tools ami ni ichinery. In tact, his chief dii ect, 
contrihiition to : hc(»i'et ical economies has heon 
his clear an.ilss.sof the PlN'lsioN of LaI’.oFU | 
(y.r,), ami ol ih(‘ economical function of i\la- 
chiincy in the modein industrial .svstem. In j 
re;;.ird to di\i.sion ui' 1 ahoiir, the imnits of his j 
<li.s.Mission of the sulij(,u .arc Generally admit- ' 
t('d. lie i)oinled out ih.at the adv.inrams ' 
meniioiird l.y Adam Smii’H in the \ 

d/ (hk. 1 . (4i. i.), woul'l not explain ' 

llic cheajiiiess o! Ill I iiiit.iet UI I'd articles, nn- | 
less, to tliat authors list we, .cid the following j 
(^Jo'ioiion >/ o/ M(o'h ' n'• r It (t n<< Mo nt hirin rr:^, eh. ! 
wiii. p. 18/). ‘ ■ 1 ha I t he iii.asi er m.uiulact urej-, j 

hy di\idini.: tin' work into ditfei-eni, proees.ses, 
each rcipiirim; dillerent decrees ol’ .^kill and 
loiti', v.Mi pu: I exa.i’tly tliat preecse «ju.ant ity 
of both which is necessar\' for iMcii jiroeess. - 
wheieas, it’ the wdndc work wa-re executed hv 
OIK' wackuian. that ]'-erson must. |iosv.ess snlli- 
eieiit .vkdl to |M ilorm the most (iilliiaill, and 
sutlicient stri iinih to c.xeiMite the ino.-^t lahoriiius, 
of the operations into which (he art is tlivided.” 
In otiier words, .idvaaiitaye must he taken of 
the several indi\ iduil e ip.ihiliiies of th»' wank- 
ineii, intellectual and idiy.-ie.d, ami tin' work 
must be (U'l^anised iliat workmen he only 
called utKUi do tliat which they can do he.st 


of all. In the .statement of this ludnciple he 
has, as heallow's, been anticipated hy Gioja, the 
Italian economist (Akmro r,-osj»:!to ddic Sdenze 
Eronotnirha, vol. i. ch. iv., ^lilan, 1815) ; but 
ho xvas led to it independently by his own 
observation of the actual working of Luglish 
and foreign factoric.s. AVifhont this organis¬ 
ation of lahoiir (In' says), full advantage cannot 
be taken of tools and maeliiiics, however 
ingenious. The nature of macliiiiery, as dis- 
tinguislied from mere tools, is thus de.scribed : 
“ W’licn each process has been reduced to the 
use of ^ome simple tool, the union oi’all tliese 
tools, actnatc'fl hy one moving ])OW('i', constitutes 
a machine ” {K'-intoitiy of Ma>'h inrry (tnd Maiin- 
fcidnt'.r.^ ]>. 13<) ; ep. .Marx, Kajiital I. xiii. 8S9 
note). The e,.xamj>les show that Babbage con¬ 
ceived, as .Maux lias done after him, tliat so 
long as the moving power is simply tlie liuman 
muscles, wc have to do, not with a machine, 
but only with a tool. It is on .subjects like 
lliesi*, at ouee of teehuical and of economical 
import.inee. tliat Babbagi*. is at his best. In 
his \ iews nil taxation and eui rency, he aecej'ts 
substantially the onliiiary doctrines of the domi- 
n.int .seliool of economists. 11 is eritieisms cif 
tilt' defects in the exhibition of 1851 remind 
us ill ii(.iiiy ])laees of C(.M;nj:N''s A'iews (e.g. in 
EnnLind. Iri'land^ nnd Aito‘rini) (n\ tlu' bh'ssings 
oi’ehe.ip gni.ids ami large advertisiiig. lint in his 
K'-itnotny <■-' Muidt int'i'ii <( nd Ma njifin-iii res (1 88lj), 
Bahhag/* imt on ly show ctl tht' I'aiigc and accuracy 
of his owMl peisDii.il nb.stM \ atinii and inquii \, but 
displayed ;i betlei' eonipreut'lisioil of tint t'con- 
omical bearings of t.lu' laehM v system of produc¬ 
tion than an}' pre\it»us eenuomieal writi'i'. Tlie 
book is a storehouse of illustrations from actual 
husiih'ss ; the writer nt'vt'r thaws on his 
im.-igiti.itmu itw ail exam'ple wIkmi liis uuMuoi’y 
and his iiott-- htiok '.viii s<*i ve him. On the 
otht*r 111 ml, his book is not like Buck max y’.s 
!//'.'(,,- 1 / ,y' inn'i!/i>>iis, a men* eo]lection and 
II Irral ive of facts, without an interprctatioii of 
liiiMii by t't'tuiomie;! 1 nor is it. like 

Ih'c’s Ehilosopky vj Mil n K s. ;i mere t'ulogy 
ot' the factory s\stem of his own tlav. Though 
ho lays, pt'rhai..s, umlm' stress on tlie capitalist, 
ami Iiis gains hy the t'eomunv of materiiils and 
ialioiir, lit' sees the iiet-il of im}ti‘ovctl imhistria] 
ai'r.iiigtMct Ills f()r ilu' woiknieii. eo-t)perative 
shu-es. ami imlustiiai ju-olit-.'-'liariug, ami is in 
favour tif the .■iholition t»f the truck .system, and 
all unf.iir n-.U rict itms mi workmen’s liberty of 
ooinbination {Ertniomy Madiinrry ond Mdinc- 
/ndurrs, eh. xxi. p. 177, ch. xxviii. p. 253). 
He is no hliml worsliipper of Mammon ; and 
he .sneei's at tht' vulg.ir notion that no calling 
is resjt.'ctahle which dofs not ]trotluee wealth. 
It i.s ill the public interest ratlier than their 
own tli.at he wishes stuentilii*. men to ha\e a 
larger material lv^eal^i than niggardly govern 
ments were tlieii graming {K.rposition of ISol. 
p. 117, etc.) 
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He wrote with feelii’g on this last subject 
because he was himself above everything an 
inventor. This is not the ])laco to discuss the 
merits of his calculating engines, or the justice 
of his complaints against the successive govern¬ 
ments witli which he contended in his twenty 
years’ endeavour to build his engines (see 
Api ndix to Exposition of 1S51). But we may 
note? that his design in tlie invention of tliem 
was simply to conveit into pliysical meehanisni 
what had ali'eady become a mechanical process 
psychologically [Modi, and Maniif.y ch. xix. 
p. 1.77), and this is one of the brightest aspects 
of the work of a modern inventor. In the ab¬ 
stract, Babb.igc was far bom magnifying an 
inventor’s ollicc. “The man who as[)ires to 
fortune or fame by new discoveries must,” he 
Hays [Jlf I ch. and Jl/an I fj\, ch. xxv. }». 212), “be 
content to examine with care tlie knowledge of 
his contempui’aries, or to exliaiist his elforls in 
inventing again what he will most probably lind 
has been better executed belorc ; the power of 
making new meeh;nnoal combinations is a ])os- 
scssion common to a multitude ol' minds, and 
by no means rei|uir(‘s talents of a high (uder.” 
It results, Ik* believes, bom the princijho of (he 
(iivisioii of labour, which should 1)0 applio*! not 
only to industi'ial, but to mental labour, and 
has a great career si ill bel'or<.i it in I he. latter 
held. Under happier auspices, Babbagi^ woiiM 
no doubt have lecl the way in [)eison still further 
than he did, in the directions thus indicated. 

I’lioso of his works wiiioh ata* directly and 
indirectly ot most ccoiiomical lupiorpiucc are the 
lV)llowing : — ()}l tho Eronutny of Miichinorjf and 
Manufortuirs, 1S:j2, t hirdcIit ioii, 1 Sdd.- Tkoiiijhis 
on the Principles of 'Toxaitoti veith rcfercnci’ to a 
Proyi'cty Tax andi/s Ej'(’rpt ions [i'Xo]n[A\(n\s from 
it], 18-18 ; second edition, bShl ; third e(liliun, 
1872. An Italian translation of the tirsL edition, 
witli notes, was ])ubli.-,lied in 1851 at 'riiriii.- - (>/)- 
serrations on (he 1 tcclinc of Science in Eiojloiol, 

1 880 [largely an attack on the Itoyal Soeielyj. —- 
d (lomparcdice Vicio of the. dlift’rent InsHintions 
for tloi Assurance ef Lif>\ 1880.— Essny on the. 
iieneral Principles v'liich retjidatc the A j>]u iraiion 
of Machi'ncru (iVoni Eiuajclop. Metroiiolltana, 
1889).—“Letter to d’. P. ('onrtenay on the IVo- 
portion of Births of llie two sexes amongst Legiti¬ 
mate and niegitiniate Children” (BreAvster’s 
Edinr. Journal of Silence, vol. ii. p. 8.7, 1829),— 
“On the Ih ineiples of 7’(»ols for Turning and Pian- 
ing iMetals’’ ( In iiolt/aplfel’s T}imvitnjivrid Mrrhani- 
cal Manipulatiou, vol. ii. 1816). The Exposilion 
of ISA I, or Vleirs of the Industry, the Scienee.and 
the (Jorermnent of Erojland, 18,71. —Statistics of 
the {flearimy House, reprinted from Transactions 
(d the. Slahsticol Society, 1850. —Passages from 
the Life of a Philosopher, 18(34. J. B. 

BABKUF, Francois Xokl, calle<l Cains 
CraeeJius, born at Saint Quentin 1764, died at 
^ ciiduine, 24th Fehruaiy 1797. Left to his own 
resources at the age of .sixteen, his youth Avas 
stormy, and his whole life wild and irregular. 
I'coui the commencement of the Revolution he 


AATote in the journal Le correspoadant Pieard, 
articles so violent in tone that he Avas brought 
to trial. His acquittal, 14th July 1790, did 
little to calm him. A])pointed administrator 
ol the De[»artement of the Somme, he soon 
ha,d to be dismissed from that oiiice. This 
was tlm time at Avhieh he took ihe name of 
(dins Crarehus, posing as a Trihun dii prn.ple. 
He gave the .s;j,me name to a journal, vvhiv U ho 
had previously carried on m der the suh-titlo of 
Jtt foiscur de la liherte d( All tlii.s 

took ])hieo slioitly alter the fall (d' ltobes)»ierre 
Irom power. Tills lor a time li.-ul his api'roval; 
but he soon returned to liis earlier views and 
appealed to those violent passions w liicii, a.s a 
demagogue, lie kiu'w how to rouse, lit' gathered 
round him, under the name of tlie Srete. dcs 
Eifaiix, all the old iMoiitagnaids avIk* were dis- 
satislietl Avith the if'gime of the Thermidorians. 
Tlie ohjeet of tliis sect, A'.hieh drew its inspira¬ 
tion Ibmi some of the sent imeiital idt as of J, J. 
RonssKAc, wastodesti'oyine([U.ilil 3 ol eoieii 1 ion, 
with the <<bjcct of attaining tlie giuieial good. 
Byl\Min Marechal, author of a Pic'ionnaire (f'.s 
Athees, BuoNARRo rijAvlioelaiuied to li.-,descended 
fnmi i\lichael Augelo, Avith Amend and Anto- 
ncllc, Avlio (lid md, it is triu', remain associated 
long, ami soim* <*lhei’s, form('<l the .sImII’ which 
reeognisc'd B.dieufas t heir ehief. Work iiig AvitJi 
feverish activity, they gathered round them a 
considerable number of adlmicuts. ''i'hc ]»la>A 0 
Avlunv their club met Avas llui Pautlieon. At; 
iii.st oivlerly, their meetings I'ceaim^ tumultuous 
and Ibreati'uing and Avi'ia^ )>r()longt?d far into 
(he night. Atb'Jiding armed, they prepari'd t.o 
resi.-d, b}’’force the dissolution of the. elul) \vliieli 
tlie. authoriti(*s liad dt't(‘i mined on. (h'ue.ral 
Boiiapai-le, acting witli iiiiieli tact, eon 1 lived to 
close tin' im'ct.iugs of tlm (‘lub, but tlie members 
Ibrim'd tbemseives fortliwitli into a .s(‘ei'(‘t society, 
and gradually, l>y Avinniiigf over soldiers and 
police, became a formidable body, numlii'iing 
lU'arly 1 7,90(7 aiJe.-bodie.d and armed men, Avilh- 
out ine.luding (lie Lauboiiig.s Saint-Antoine .and 
Sainl-Marei'an, Avbicli Aveia' at llieii’ back. Ad¬ 
dressing themselA'CS to tlie n.a,sses, they ]mb- 
lislied a manifesto Avritten by wSylvaiii Marechal 
in his most inlhimmatory style — “ We (h'.siie,” 
said tlicy, “real (‘(piality or death. Tins is 
Avdiat Ave want. And eve Avill have real ec^uality, 
no matter Avhat it costs. 7Voe to those who 
come between us and onr Avishes. Woe to him 
Avho resi.sts a desire .so re.solub'ly insisted on. 

. . . If it is iK'edful, let all civili.sation perish, 
ju’ovided that Ave obtain real erjuality. . . . 
The common good, or the community of goods. 
No further private projierty in land ; the land 
belongs to no private pcison. claim, 

we require the enjoyment of the fruits of the 
land for all; the fruits belong to the whole 
Avorld,” etc. 

Instructions in great detail as to the methods- 
of raising insurrectionary movements were added,. 
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‘Those who hinder us shall be externiinatcd ; 
. . . shall all alike be to death : Those 
vvlio o[)[)ose ns or feather forces against ns ; 
strangers, of whatever nation they may be, who 
are found in tlie slree.ts ; all the presidents, 
secretaries, and ollicers of the royalist (sic) con¬ 
spiracy of Vhaidemiaire, who may also dare to 
show tlicni.sf'lves.” If the lives of men were 
to i'c tic.aLe<l thus, one may guess what fate 
was reserved for their property. But, alter 
inass<icies and S[K)liations, what was to come of 
it all ? Tlie public authorities were to organise 
eTnjdoyrnent ; there was to be only one source 
of (:m])loyincnt,, the state, with subdivisions 
de.viscil to meet tin; ^^ants, somewhat riidimen- 
tajy, of the commimity. 1‘lvery one was to 
liave a, i ight to lodging, clothes, washing, warm¬ 
ing, and ligliting, to food, nidi fnil fit 

!0 medical attendance, d’liis is much what 
Louis BnANV, wlm a]»[)eai's lo have sought his 
inspii'alion among the decrees of the /i/jHi/iliqur. 
(it’s J'Jifitvj-, enuncialed in more inelhodie.il and 
sobci' language. “ Lvery one is to woj k as In; is 
able, and to consume avconling to his wants.” 

d'hc secret was widl ke])t ; it was only a few 
lionrs befon! the moment lixed I'or the explosion 
(»f the conspiiacy (May 17t)d) that a capfain, 
mimed (Ji'isel, revealed it to the directory. ' 
Itec.isive steps wei-e taken at once ; a vigorous 
watch w<‘is kept, while I In: public anihorilies 
seized th(i leaders and their papci’s. 

Uabeuraud Barlln-, condemni'd to death the 
tlod of Kebrua,iy 1 707, stabbed I Inniselves Indbia; 
till' h'ihiinal. liilc still lingeiing on, liny were 
giiillot iinal tli(‘ lU’xt day. Buonarroti and 
S^dvain Maa'.rhal, C()ndemne(l to e.\ih‘ (i/fpdr/if- 
(lo/i), died, llin lirst in 18:i7, Ihesciauid in 1 80o. 

It in ly he added [hat Haheiif seems to hav(^ 
had rather a, disordm-d brain than an absolutely 
criminal disposition. lie died with courage, 
h'aving his wile a wi'itl(n j)apcr declaring his 
conviction that he. had always been a “ perfceilv 
virtuous man.” 

See Ib.ANC, ,1. ,1. I,.; BltlSSOI' T>I-: WAKVinLK ; 
Communism ; I’nor iuion. a. (\ f. 

BACK-IU)N I) (Scots law ((M iii). A dt'clara- 
tion by one apparently an absolute owner that 
he is only a trustee or mortgagee. 

BAt KW AKDA 1 l()N. W Inn a selh'r of 
stock “tor tin* aci‘ount”(r. Ai'uon.N i-) on tht 3 
stock exchange linds that he has not previoiislv j 
obtained the stock which he sold, he asks the 
d''.dei' lo^^ hoIu he sold te> allow iiim t(> j'rolone 
his bargain until the next .setthnnnt. if llu 
,li( uuusii.dly scarce, the 

hn\er tinds liiui.-' 11 in a. position lo charge the 
stdler lor t hr ai-eiM nil oil at it in. anti the ratt* or line 
whieh he iinprsr; upon tlie jiei'son nnahle to 
dtdivt'i' hi.s si.trk ( r shares, aeeonling to the con- 
Iratd, is ealh d a \\ ek w aiMat ion, 'bins line, heing 
paitl again and ag i Iroin settlement lo settle¬ 
ment, at varying and sonn times vei v high rates, j 
is the imiiii sonrec of profit in a Coknkk (if.v.) i 


in stocks and shares. The unlucky seller in 
blank, being unable either to deliver or borrow 
stock in satisfaction of the contract, is occasion¬ 
ally at the mercy of the buyer. The stocks of 
certain railways have, on some occasions, been 
made so scarce by such operations that specula¬ 
tive sellers have had to pay whatever “back¬ 
wardation” the successful speculative buyers 
have been pleased to impose. a. k. 

IjACON, Fuancis (Viscount St. Albans). 
Bom 15()0-G1, died 1626. At tlie time when 
Bacon lived, economic (juestions bad not taken 
any separate })lacc among the studies to which 
a statesman gave special attention ; hut Bacon's 
mind, ingenious, i'. rtilc in r'-soiuv^e, keen in 
i‘es<-ai'eh as it vvas, did not neglect the examina¬ 
tion of tliose (jiiestimis of policy which require 
economic treatment. IMr. Spedding (Bacon's 
//b/7.\s‘, e<], Spe<Ming, vmh iii. p. 515) considers 
j that Bacon was “little before his age in liis 
j views with regard to usury, trade, etc.” (See 
Kssay xxxiv., “Of Itiches ”) By the time, 
however, when the essay on “ Plantations ” was 
wiitten. Colonies, as Mr, Ji -yiiolds observes, 
bad been successfully foiiiidl’d. Bacon’s remark, 

“ Let there be freedom from custom till the 


plantation be of strength, and not only iVeedoni 
from custom, hut friH’doni to eaiay their com¬ 
modities where they may make their best of 
them, (‘xeept there be some special cause of 
caution,” and those on the treatmmit and 
government of colonies genei'ally, show perhajis 
his best judgments on these matters. Most of 
Bacon’s writings deal with other subjects, hut 
the reference to colonial possessions in Ids 
speech when lord ehancidlor on the election of 
Siujeant Richardson a.s Sjieaker (1620), describ¬ 
ing this country s jiortion “in the New World, 
by the plantation of Virginia and the Summei 
Islands. . . . Sometimes a grain of mustard 
s, rd proves a great tree, who cau tell ?” (Bacon’s 
//bz/.s, ed. S])cddiug, vol. xiv. p. 175), may 
also he quoted iu this cornieetion. ddie essay 
“Oftlii’ truegreatnessof Kingdoms and Rstates,” 
and the Iiistory of Ileniy \‘I1., tliongh the.se 
de,al principally vvith politics, show that Bacon 
had (akrii the study of these hraiiclies of econo¬ 
mics also “among his poidion.” 


The editions ol Jkieon’s are many. TJi.at 

edited^by Sped.iing, Ellis, etc. (1-tvols.,' 

London, 

1857-74), a-tid tliose of tlie Kssnns (London, 
18Sl)aud the Ailvnurcitu’nt of Lciirinxif l)y W. 
Ahlis Wright, and of the hyS. U. Ih/v- 

nolds (both tliese (dareiidon Ike.ss), may be speci¬ 
ally mentioned. Mr. Reyieilds remarks, and 
truly, that in Bacon’s “views about trade lie 
takes the mcn-antile theory as Ids guide.” 

BADLER, Tins name was formerly used to 
signify a small trader buying corn or victuals 
(lisli, luiiter, or elieese, siiccially mentioned) in 
one ])lacc in order to sell them in another. The 
Act 5 A; 6 Ldw. VI. c. 14, § 7 exempts these 
men from the penalties enacted against Fore- 
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sTALLERS AND Regratoks b.t requires 

them to be licensed by three jiislioes of the 
peace of the county where tliey dw ell. A subse¬ 
quent act, 5 E]iz. c. 12, declares ti. it the result 
of tliis legislation was that many p* rsons “seek¬ 
ing only to live easily ;nid to leave their Imnest 
labour’’have taken up this tia(h*, and enacts 
that licensees are to be householders having 
dwelt in the county for throe years, and tliat 
the justices may require a badger to out r into 
recognisances not to forestall or engri>s<. 'fhe 
rules as to licensing ave nnulo n)or'_‘ m ringfut, 
and penalties assigned for a bi‘oa(‘h oi’ thfin. 
The word is now obsolete exeopL in eortain 
dialeds. It was used to denobi t-.e foreijian of 
a Gang of agricultural labcnirm; < if. .'I’s A(/ri- 
culhiral Laho;(,rn\ 1870, p. •>). 

[Tomlins’ Lam Jj-khoiiarij^ 1 > -'.a. — Dr. M array’s 
Seno haglhh JJlciionary, s.r. 1884.] C. o. 

BAGEIIOT, WALi'Kin Born at l.ingnort, 
Somersetshire, 182(1, died at Langport, 1877. 
Bagehot was son of the. niauaging partner of 
Stuckey’s Bank who sent him to lie educated 
at University College, London. Aftei- ta,king 
suei-e.ssively his B.A. ajid JM.A, degrees at 
Londi.)!! University, with the highest honours, 
in 1846 and 1848, he resad law, and wa.s 
ealled to the Bar ; but, after a visit to Paris, 
where he was living at the time, of the coay 
in 1851, lie decided to enter his 
father’s bank. His stay in Paris gave occa¬ 
sion to a series of very brilliant letteis on the 
politie.al condition of Fiance under tlie jirineo 
president (as Ijouis Naj)ole.on was a(. Unit time 
entitled), whicli were published in \\m. Inquirer 
newspaper. They were in elfect an a}»o!ogy for 
the cou'i) d'dat. Aider Bagrliot’s death they 
were republished in an appendix to the Stwlics 
on Literature, ’riiese letters gave the first 
evidence of the rise of a new critic of high 
genius, a critic who will t;ike his place far 
above Lord .letfrey, and Lord Broiudiam, and 
Sydney Smith—though in mere humour Bage¬ 
hot, humorous as he was, would hardly com¬ 
pare with tlie last-mentioned—in relation 
hotli to political literature and belles-leltres. 
Indeed, in belles - lettres Bagehot will tike 
rank with Tilatthew Arnold as one of the two 
most lucid as well as most discerning critics of 
that time. The essays which Bagehot eon- 
trihuted, first to the Proi>prctire llcriew and 
thou to \X\Q. National Tlevie.w, between 1853 and 
1864, were not merely among the most brilliant, 
but among the most remarkable for wide in¬ 
tellectual survey and a detached literary judg¬ 
ment of any published in England during those 
years. In style they were remarkable equally 
ior their gaiet y, for the delicacy of their ajiprc- 
licnsiveiH'ss, for iho savoir fairc of a man of the 
world, and for the impartiality of their personal 
estimates. It is dillieult to say whether he 
wrote he.st on a theologian like Bishop Butler, 
on a sensitive poet like TlaiTley Coleridge, on a 


novelist like Sir Walter Scott, or on a great 
historian and es.sa.yist like Macaulay. Bageliot’s 
style was bu .>yant, bright, and often eloquent, 
but there 'vas always a certain dash of mockery 
: in his el(H[uenco, and a large infusion of serious- 
J iiG.ss in his nioekcry. In 1858 he married the. 
i oldest daughter of James Wilson, editor of the 
j Ncononiisl, and two years afterwards succeeded 
‘ his father-in-law in the oditorsliip of that paper, 

I retaining the post till his dealli in iS77. 

I was iiniver.sally ri'ganled as one of the best, 
financiers of his day, and was consulted by 
successive chancellors of the exchc<[uer on all 
e ri ti cal occasions. 

The special service which Bagehni sought to 
render to economics may bo i-ougbly described 
as the reconciliation of it with historv. Ho 
was not himself ahh' to peifcrit this work ; but 
he lias stated tlie nei'ds of tl:e case clt*aj-ly, and 
has pointed the way to n ■ olutioii of its dilli- 
culties. “Tlio gn-a.t wa iL of our present 
p(»litical oeononi)'” (lie savs in the i>rcfaco to 
Universal Monetf^ 1860) “ i.s that some one 
should do for it what Sir Henry Maine lias 
<lone so well for ancient law. W'e want some 
one to connect our theoretical ai'couut of the 
origin of tilings Avitii the real oiigiii.” Simple 
dolinitions eoiiie Jiist in the lext-hooks; hut, 
as in physics, the actual coniniciicoments 
in history and expiu'icnce liavc been much 
liarder and odder. Banks, for exaiiqilc, are 
now part of a reiiiicd meeliaidsm ol’ crcilit, fuit 
they were first invented to su|)ply a verified 
and trustworthy money !br traders {Universal 
Money, p. xv. seq.) 

No economical writer shows clearer conscious¬ 
ness of tlie cnormoits dilferencc between the 
jiresent conditions of Eur()[»ean eommeree and 
tlie conditions of life and industry among our 
rude (brefatlicrs ; or, at the present day, among 
harliarous nations. He had always th<‘ twofold 
object before him — to j)'‘i!’(‘cl the abstract 
theory of politii^al economy as apfJicahlc to the 
former, and to bring homo to himself and his 
readers the cxistenee of the latter. r\n ahstraet 
1 )ei>lt(;tive Mei'ihg) seijiucd to him indispens¬ 
able from the very eomjilexity of the suhiee.t ; 
but it was to be a[)plied only to tliC study of the 
peculiarly moilcru “large eomuien f,” which he 
loved to contrast with the simple industry of 
primitive iinm. Lpigrain, liowevcr, even more 
than antithesis, was his stn ngth, if sometimes 
Ids snare. He was never ;i.t ;t loss for words, 
and he bad a “gay wisdom,” absent from 
economical writing since Perroiieb Thompson. 
He can hardly be taken quite seriously when 
he complains tliat Mon I'EsoniEU, Hume, and 
Adam Smith would have written more pro¬ 
foundly if the [luhlic for whom they wrote had 
not been so intolerant of dulncss {Ecoii. Stud. 
p. 131). 

Political economy, as he understands it, is 
not “a questionable thing ot unlimited extent, 
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out a mo^t certain and uscd'ul thing gf limited 
extent (Aco/i. p. 21). It is “a conveni¬ 

ent series of deductions from a.ssiiined axiom.s 
\vliicli ar(3 never (|uite tnie, whicli in many 
times ajid in many countries wouM ho utterly 
untnie, Imt wliieh are siijlieionlly near to tho 
[dineipal eoiiditioiis of the modern world to 
m.ihc it useful to consifler tlnmi I)}”-1fieniselves ” 
{l’!r,ni. ShxL p. 1.57). Ilagehot considers hini.self 
the l.ist man oftlieaiite-Mill j)eriod j>. 21.5); 
he tliinks that J. S. Mn.i, “widened tlio old 
political^ economy (dthcr too much or nol 
enough (pp. Itl, liO). If ho meant to carry on 
what Adam iSmith and Rie;ARD <3 had hegun, and 
to give a theory ot model ii largo commerce, only, 
ho has given us too much ; if he meant to give 
a thcoiy aj)j)]ying to a)] societies, “ad vancecr' or 
mh., he has gi\'eu us loo little. Ikgeliot had 
almost unhoiiuded admirali(jn for Kicardo, with 
winmi, as at once husiiuiss man and al)stract 
t/iinker, lie liad many points ofallinil.y. “ddio 
true loiindcr ol ahs(i'a.c,t political economy is 
Kicardo (p. 1.51). Adam Smith discovered the 
eoimtry hut Kicardo madi' the first map (p. 18). 
Kicai'flo, it is (inc, dealt iii alistraciious without 
knowing them lo lie ahstracUons, ami faucied 
them the real things (p. 157). Ihit it is hy the 
undhoi! ol Kicaido tliat Ikigo hot, would huild 
U{) the .science. 'I'wo jiva,l methods he mentions 
c*nly (O rejeet. d'he first is {lie “All (dme, 
Mtrhoil," recoiunicmied hy some, ti.eorists of 
I he hislmical .school, who tell us that hefore. 
W(‘ ])e;-iii to reason wc must Inive “acomphdt^ 
e-Kpci icnct*. ” W'c might as wdl (says nagehot) 
(hmiand a coniplcle record of human couvcr.sa- 
tioii as (Icinaml a complete record ol eomnn're.ial 
faih.s (Ar-e/. ,S7////. pp. 11-11). 'Pile .second 
fiva.l method is tln^ “Single ( ase .Method,” the 
Ldv(»ca(e,s of which reeominend that each group 
ol laets, r.y. a, eomim'ivi.al panic, he aualy.sed 
sepaial.'ly on fln^ merits, without .any pivlim- 
iiiary tlieory, Dut you might as well (says 
Kagehot) attempt (o explain'the Imrstiug of'a 
boiler without knowing tho tlu'ory of steam. 

On the other Inind the nia,thematieal imdliod 
{/'xW. p. 15) of i’i-.)le.-;'.or ,) i:\ON.S and I’roic.-.sor 
Walu.vs is too abstract foi- liiiu (pp. 15, 10); h« 
hints that it e.xpiaiiis ofi.-inirin/t pc;* nh.u-urins 
(p. 77). Iletliinks(withthe lat er rat Iiep t lian the 

oarlita- economists) ll,at deiiiiitious must (very 
nuudi, it may he added, as in Law) adapt them¬ 
selves to tlio siihjeet matter (p. IP). 

Ilis own dellriilioiis of wealth (p. 81) and’ 
capital (pp. 10, r,0) for example .arc on llie whole 
on tin* ol(l Iiu(‘s, lucidcnlallv, in dealing wdtli 
‘Adam Smith and our modern political •■co- 
noniy, In- giims us liis idea of wlial .a treatise on 
[tolitieal .vouoiiiy .diouM eontain. It slionbl (he 
says) answer lour (iueslions—(l) What i.s the 
cause which makes one thing exchange for more 
or e.ss of other tilings '( (g) Wliat are the laws 

under which that cause acts in producing these 
things (tho laws, namely, of po]>ulatiou and 


I capital)? (3) If these things are produced by 
the co-operation of in-Tuy people, wliat settlea 
the sliare of each of (hose people in tho.se things 
or ill their proceeds (the laws, namely, of 
distrihntion) ? (4) If this co-operation costs 

.something, who is to pay that cost, and how is 
the payment to ho levied (tho theory of taxa¬ 
tion) ? {Ecvii. Stud. ])p. 99, 100.) 

In considering his own answers to tlie.se 
pneslions we liave to m;rko some allowance for 
the incomplete state of much of his pulilished 
writings. He had begun in the Fortnightly 
Revieu\ 1870, a .sci'ies of essays (“Tho Postulates 
of Political Economy”) which were to have 
developed into three distinct volumes on ]ioliti- 
cal (economy (see prefatory note to Economic 
Studies). 'Die first was apparently to include 
the al)Mtract theory and tlie complementary 
compari.son with primitive life, tlic .second a 
criticism of the woiks of previous economists, 
and the thinl a hiograpliical sketch of them. 

I hough he never cai ricd out tlie whole ])lan, ho 
has left ns speeiniciis of lii.s work in all its 
three sections. Tlie hiografiiiies include “Adam 
Smilh as a iVrson,” whieli is in liis best manner. 
The ciiticism of provit.ms economical work i- 
aenh' ; l)nt, in th(‘ case wheic it is most elabor¬ 
ate (Dr/AANi) and SrrpLV, and Cos'i' ol.' PnoDCf'- 
.noN), it results (as ho himself s.iys of Adam 
Smitli s reasoning.s) not in the “ e.sf.alilislimeiit 
of coherent truths,” l)ut in “a rough outline of 
sensil.le tliouglits” (AVoa. Shid. p. 11 9). Hii^ 
eritieism (p. 1 IPS y(V/.)of tlie theory of population 
is hai'dly cou.sisteut wiili liis own gener;}.] 
aeeoiint ofeemiomical ]aw.s(^?.y. p. 75), Like his 
father - ill - law Ik.* uas perhaps stronger in 
presell(ing the a.ciouuitn niedia tliaii the first 

principles (A/7e/'///7/A7m7.pp. 271, 37.5). Ho was 
one of the first economist in England to 
reeogni.se the importaiiee of the idea of develoj)- 
meut (which t<» liim meant Darwinism) for 
s(»cial and e(onoiuie (h(‘<)ric‘s ; yet in most casc.s 
ho is more carerul to dwell on tlie contrast 
lictweeii the old and the iit-w than lo .sliow how 
the one pas.sed into ih,. other oi liow tho pheno¬ 
mena ut the one slied light on the [ilicuomeiia 
ol the other. In one ease, |jAnr!:i:, wlmre he^ 
has tlom*. the ];Kst very skilfully, his own re¬ 
sults might leave suggested to'him the pos.si- 
hilit\ ot au ai'.^lract eee»iiumiea.l theory, even of 
“xeliange, liy no means confined, as lie has 
conlined it, to the facts of the “ givat commerce ” 
{haul. Stud. j). 102). IJis coiRugif.ion of the 
process of im'diating between tlie two extreme 
.stages of culture, or in other words, passing 
trom^ the “ j>re-ecuiiotuie ” to tin; “economic 
age, is given in outline in his Physics aud 
Politics, in winch hook (as even in the “ Letters 
on die (.oup d Ltat, and tlie jiamjihlet on 
I arliamentary Keloi-m ”) Jn* sliows the bent of 
his mind in his prelerem-e lor economical illns- 
tratiuns, and liis sj.eeial note of the economical 
aspects of the snhj(*et in hand. Towards tho 
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working classes and Trade Unions lie was 
never hostile ; hut he was not demonstratively 
sympathetic. His sympatliies lay with the 
capitalist-employers ;—the people who “spend 
tlieir minds on little else than on thinking 
whether other peo[>le will pay their debts" 
{licoii. Stiid. p. 45) have seldom found a more 
brilliant spokesman. The book by which 
ho will always be best known to economical 
students is undoubtedly Lombard Sfreet, a 
History of the Money Marlxt. No more vivid 
picture of “what they do in tlie City,”—no 
more pcrlect descrii)tion of a “ vSingle Case,” 
was ever given ; the author is “in the secret,” 
and can vouch for tlic facts at first liand. 'fhe 
wonderful clearness of llagehot’s [unver of state¬ 
ment, his exact knowledge of the sui>ject 
treated on, together with Ids linn grasp of 
economic theory have causiul this volume to 
exert an influence which few liooks on a sidijcct 
naturally so dry have posscsseil. The first 
ficntcnce gives the key-note, “ I venture to call 
this Kssay ‘Lombard Street,’ and not tin* 
‘Money Market,’ or any such phrase, because 
I wish to deal, and to show that I mean to 
deal, with concrete realities.” The promise of 
this opening is abundantly fullilled. The 
char:icter of thought in the “City,” the cease¬ 
less movement of imm and business, the 
reasons whh’h led to our mom^y nnirkct being 
ari-anged and worked as it is, Mie i-elativc po.d- 
tioii of the Lank of iMigland to the other 
hanks, tliB results of (lovernment interfci'cimc 
willi hanking, a.re a,II tii'atcd wif li the vividness 
of one who felt every vi!»ra,liou of these varied 
currents in (wery lilirc <4’ his own life. The 
reform Bngehot rccominendial iti the govern¬ 
ment of the Bank of Lngland has not yet been 
carried out, but a j)r<»posed so original as tlic 
appointment of a jiermanent lusad to an institu¬ 
tion which, since its fornnition, some two 
centuries since, has always been managed on 
the principle tliat the head should never be 
[terinanent, could hardly be expeided to win 
aceeptanec on its first suggestion. Events since 
Ibi.gcliot wrote have shown more distinctly 
even than in his time the prudence contained 
in a [uoposal apparently so revolutionary. 

T.ombaaxl Stread,” p('rhaps more than any 
<^dn('r of Lagehot’s works, shows how giaaitly 
Economic Science gains when those who are 
eonversant with its abstractions” are in “true 
f’entact with ” the facts with which it deals. 


On tlie advantage the knowledge hence arising 
gives the economist, Bagehot not only wrote 
hut constantly spoke during his life, with i 
vigour and an insistence which those who knee 
him w'ill continually remember, and whicl 
those who read him will be able in some 
measure to appreciate. The papers on tin 
Depreciation of Silver” and on “A Uni versa 
Money ’ were also on a congenial subject. Ii 
the latter he advocated the farthing plan, o: 


VOL. r. 


the reckoning of 1000 farthings instead of 960 
to the English sovereign, thus making the 
sovereign erpial to live dollars and the half¬ 
penny equal to the cent. This, he thought, 
would at least pnovido the Anglo-Saxon ^’aces 
with a common money of account. 

In tlie volume on the Depreciatior, of Silver, 
Bagehot discusses the position of England, 
France, India, and the United States, in view 
of the falling gold p)rico of silver in 1876. 

The cause of the fall, in his opinion, was not 
an actually iiuu-cascd supjvly of silver but the 
apprehension of an increa-sed su}>ply, together 
with the inconstant jn-oeecdings of the Oerinan 
and French governments ()>p. 51, 5‘2). He lays 
stress on the fact that Indian prices have not 
risen in resjauiso to the fall (p. .54, etc.) Yet 
lie refuses all remedies but laUsc-fiirc ; we 
must simply give silver a IVee coiirsi', and in 
the end tlie prices will ri.^<‘. in India, and tlie 
pi'(‘vious condilion of trade and linance there 
will be rester<‘<l {^Depreciation, pip. 40, 55, etc.) 
Changes in currency should never he introduced 
cxe.ept when trade is in its normal condition 
(p. 113). In regard to Br-ME'r.VLLrsM liodeab 
liir too hastily with tlic arguments which tell 
in its favour as an abstract tlicory ; he scouts 
it Itotli as an a.!>stract theory and as a })ractieal 
measure m*/o''m//, pp. 11, 12, 13, 37, 110 

sey. to IIS). in the pajiers on “ Universal 
Coinage” he says hliintly: “The Ercneli eoitiage 
is liased on a d<tulde standaid, which is absurd " 
(p. 22). “The Erench is a symmetiahad emliodi- 
nieiit of im}»erfec,t ]tiinci]»lcs ; the English, a 
confused emliodimeiit of the best principles” 
(p. 27). From his attitude to these and not a 
few other questions, Bagc'hot might ho (airly 
set down as one of the last economists of the 
ante-.)evons |lei iod. 

Berhaps the most e()m}»lete of Bagikot’s 
works was the study of The English Const it ut ion, 
which ha,s been used as a text-book both at 
Ox Cord and in several oC the universities ol' the 
United Stales, Jind translated into Ccrmaii, 
French, and Italian. IL^ )»re(errcd very much 
the Englisli constitution, with that complete 
fusion of the legislative and administrative 
powers which Avas ellccdcd by the relation of 
the cabinet to tlic House of Commorjs, to the 
American constitution Avilh its careful separa¬ 
tion of legislative and administrative poAvers, 
an aiTangement Avhieli, in his opinion, resulted 
ill making the peojde indilferent as to tlnur 
clioicG of represontativi's wlio were so carefully 
restrained from exiudiiig any dominant iiilhicnce 
over tlie actual executive. Bagehot attached 
great inqiortanee to Avhat ho called the orna¬ 
mental parts of the constitution, namely the 
throne and the House of Lords. Not that he 
regarded them as essential elenr.ents in the 
action of the state, but that ho thought that 
without them the people of the United Kingd(jm 
would be far more restless, far more unwilling 
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to submit to political ^ui<lauce, far more dis¬ 
posed to iiitcrbire mischievously in arrange¬ 
ments which they do not leally understand. 
The “ornamental j)arts” of the eonstitiitioii 
contributed, in his ojhnion, greatly to the 
safety of the whole, as they disjMised the 
English people to defer to the opinions of the 
prosperous ami wealtliy classes, ajifl to be on 
their guard against violent and needy aflven- 
(..ircrs. The whole discussion of the theory of 
the cabinet, as a constituent cicinent in political 
philosophy, is of thn highest value. 

[“Letters on the (toil]) b’Ltat of 18G1,” written to 
the Inquirer ((Jiiitariaii organ), 18o2, and reprinted 
in vol. i. of Liferunj St\idles.—Parliamcvtanj 
lipforni (review of Newniarcli on Electoral Sta¬ 
tistics) I'fprinted, with shhitions, from Naiionai 
Remew ((Jhaitnian and Hall, 1858).— Uir.t(vrn •>/ 
the (JnreJ'onne'l Jhtrliament (also from National 
lic'iyino)^ Jis/imotes (>/' .some Nnqli.shmen and 

Scotchmen^ 1858, written for the RrosjWiiivc 
Review and Notional Rrro'in and in great part 
rcprintetl in IJlena'if Studies and liio'jntphi<al 
Sfni/ies. -Many Articles in the Jir.ononii.'^t, 1800 
to [H77.--tdii/sirs ond Rolitirs, or Thonqhis <01 
Ajqilifol ion of the Rrinriples of Not oral Solee- 
lion and Inheritance to Rolitictd. Socoty, 1872 
(Iriternat. Sclent. Series). (In the (Icrman transla¬ 
tion (187 I) this ligurcs as Ursprnny dcr Xationen), 
—Lombard Street^ a Description <f the Money 
Market^ 1773. New Ed. (Smith, EldtT & Co.), 
lino. Variniis Articles in tlie Rortniyh.ll y Review, 
e.y. *• host nlalcs of J‘()liti<-al Econoniv,” ^’(•l>. 
;u)d May ls7d. See Kcomonic Stndi'S. — Tin' 


left, when he died, 18th January 1870, over 
£80,000 to Sheflield. Besides some political 
pieces, he wi’ote— 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature^ Measures^ 
and Causes of Value, London, 1825, 8vo (a re¬ 
markable little volume, pointing out the incon 
sistencies of Ricardo, J. S. Mir.n, and De Qdincey 
in their theories of value ).—Letter to a Political 
Economist, London, 182d, 8vo (reply to a notice 
of the previous work in the Westminster Review ).— 
Money and its Vicissitudes in Value as they affect 
National Industry, London, 1837, 8vo.— Deferuut. 
of Joint-Stock Banks and Country Is.sucs, London, 
1840, 8vo. H.R. T. 

BAILEY, Samuel, os A^alue. Bailey’s 
“dissertation” on the theory of value requires 
separabi notice. Known in metaphysics by his 
attack on Bfuret.kv’s tlieory of vision, Bailey 
play.s a similar ])art in economics, objecting 
to subtleties .sanctioned by authority. Defin¬ 
ing value as nothing positive or intrinsic, but 
merely t he relation in which two objects stand to 
each other as exchangeable coinmoditic’s, Bailey 
controverts tbrough several chapters Ricardo’s 
theory of real valm^ and its corollaries. Bailey 
refu.ses to admit the antithesis of real and 
nominal value [Critical Dissertation, ch. ii.), 
the ]>ossibiliiy of comparing Hie value of com¬ 
modities at <lil]crent periods (cli. v.), tli3 
Ricardian formula that the value of A in 
ndalion to B “depends on the. comparative 
<|ua,ntitics of labour nccessai’y for the pro¬ 
duction of it ami ]>, ami not on tlie greadtu* or 


Enylish. (D/rd/tution, 1807 (enlarged. 2d cd., 
1872).- Intcrnritional Cuinayc. .1 I'rachral I'lon 
for A!^'imilot 1 ny the Knylish atol Anierica)! Money 
as a Step hacords a, f'/iircr.sal Money (rcpriuicil 
from the Eco/oo/iist), 18()9, 2tl (‘d. 1889.—()w 
Dcprcfiatio/t > 0 ' Sit rcr {i'rO]\\ On; Eco noniot, 1870), 
1877. fiterttry St tot fwiih a Lio-i;! j'li y of the 
autln'i), ed, hy IL 11, lliitlon, 2 aoIs.. 1879.— 
Econxiuic, Syndics, Jl'nyrapi,icol Studies, 

1881. New Ltlilions (Longmiins) 1905-7. See 
also Jbditicid Eronoiin/ in Enyltnitl, by L. L, 
IVice, .liondon, IMO, ch. vi,, on Waller Bagehot’s 
[Kisition as an e(;onmnis(.l 

BAILEE. A person to wliom On* goods of 
another are (uitilisted, cilher for iMistody or Ibr 
other juirposes, d'lie most conspicuous cl.i.ss of 
bailees consists of On' .so ('.illt d comniou carriers 
t)f goods, vi/. railway conioanics, steainsliip 1 
owiK'rs, ami othci's wliosc bii.sine.ss it is lo cari-y 
goods from one plac.* to anotin’r. d'ln-v are ! 
subjecte(l to a partieiilarly stiingnui liability Ibr. 
(he safely of the goods, but ns a gniieral rule ; 
baih es are lialde for those losses only which : 
occur ill eoiisctpu'iice of their lu'gligener. A 
bailee who l.ikes goods into Ids custodv with- ' 
out being rewarded for iloing so i.s enllod a : 


less compensation which is ]>aid for that labour” 
{///.), the distinction lietwccn value and ri(*hes 
(ch. ix.), ami any measure of value of the sort 
desiderated by .M M.i'ui s (ch. vii. et passim). 
.Maltlins, .severely ciitieising the Critical Dis- 
.■<crtolion. [JjejiuUions, cli. viii.), conteiid.s that 
the Avritcr, by his too narrow (h'liiiitimi ot 
valm.' as relating to sonic dcfniile. thing, has 
mi.s.scd the essential idea of value in relation 
to things ill goiiera.1. Upon Bailey’s princi])les, 
“we must on no aeianint say that bnttcr ha.s 
j been rising during On' last monOi.” The con¬ 
troversy is nnw of some practical importance, 
ns it bns a benrin,'; iii)oii recent ])ro])osals for 
deferinining tin; variation in the value ot 
nnnicy (in relation to tilings in general) by a 
T.mu'lar Standaiii) or Iviu'x Numher {rpv.) 
ill jiarticuiar that standnni wliieli is basf'il on 
wages. Of more ]turely historical interest are 
(UloT observations, new perhajes when made 
(1825). Critieisiiig Ricardo, Bailey disen- 
t.uigles dilfcreiiL senses of profits (ch. iv.) 
He classifies valuables i.im'li as J. S. Mill 
{R.n. Ec.oi,., bk. iii. ch. ii.) ; and remarking on 
the class of eommodity which “ admits of bcini^ 


;ratuilous bailee. j inereaseil by imdu.str 

BAILEV, Sa.muel, Avas born in 1791 , the son only at a greati'r cost, 


ami competition, but 
oliscrves—“The extra- 


of a Shetlield merchant, Avas elected a toAvn ' ordinary jirolit out of Avbich rent arises is 


trustee in 1828, and bt'came known as the analogous to the extraordinary remuneration, 
“ llallamshhc Bentham.” Tailing to be elected Avhieli an artisan of more than common dex- 


;i.s M.r., he applied himself to local alfairs, and terity obtains beyond the Avages given to work 
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men of ordinary skill” (di. xi. p. 197). He 
complains that the Kicardians “attempt to 
give the science an air of sim]dicity which it 
does not possess.” “ Why persist in calling 
quantity of labour the sole determining principle 
of value” {ih. p. 217); instead of “the more 
accurate proposition that it is the primajde 
cause” (p. 232). “ Wliat should we think of 

an assertion that coats are to each other in value 
as the qii.'iutities of cloth contained in them” 
— with the addition “ that due allowances must 
be made for the diiferent qualities of the 
doth?” (p. 211). Dk Quincey (/.a) in his 
Lo[lic of FolHiCJ(l Eco)ioi)iy r(?plied tu llailey 

(sec Rent). f. y. e. 

BAILY, l^hiANCis, was born at Newbury in 
Berkshire, 28th April 1774, and went on tlu; 
Loiid<ui vStoek Exchange, 1799. lie hdj'cd to 
found the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
retired from business in 182,5 in order to devote, 
liimsdf entirely to astronomy. His revision of 
star catalogues ranks him among the greatest of 
modern beneiactors to tliat science. He died 
30th August 1844. Among other books he. 
wrote— 

The Doctrine of Jntrn s( and Annuities:, London, 
IS()8, 4to.— The Doctrine (f Life Annniticf< and 
Assurances, Loudon, 1810, large 8vo ; again in 
1813, 2 vols. 8vo, with A])})endix, ]]ew editior), 
mlarged, by H. Bilipowski, Liverpool, 18f)4, 
8vo (the best work on the subject wlien first 
jMiblislicd, and still useful ; Erencli trauslatioii l*y 
A. do (!!onre,y, 188(), Svo).— Account of the several 
Life Assurance Companies in Jnnidnn, 2d cd,, 
r;()ndoii, ISl 1, Svo (rcprinltal from tlie foregoing). ■ 
Tables for Ike Eurchasiny and Dencn'iny (f J^eascs, 
London, BSQ-i, 3(1 ed., 1812, Svo. it. h.t. 

BAIN MS, Edw^vud, 1774-1818, d(\scemh-d 
from a family of Yorkshii’c yeomen, and at first 
apprenticed to the print iug t radc, hecanic (1 801) 
'■ditor and ju’oprietor of the Leeds Mercurii, 
uliidi became under him the h.aading Y’liig 
qajicr in Yorkshire. C()Bi;ett (J/n//c//c,sAr 
tures, 1832), calls him “the gi‘(‘at oracle, of tlic 
North.” H('. was a ze.ahms social reformer. In 
1831 lie succeeded IMacaulay as one of tlie two 
membf'i's for Lc(al,s, retiring in 1841. lie wrote 
brief histories and gazcttiau’S of the counties of 
Vork and Laiiraster ; his chief work being a 
standard History of the County raJatinc and 
Duck If of Lancaster (Fisher, Son, and Jackson, 
London, 183G). lie w'as also the author (aidcil 
v.ry largely by bis son Edward) of a. III story of 
the Wars ef the French Jlccolution. (2 v(ds. 4to, 
1817), which was expanded alter tlie close of 
tlie reign, l>y the addition of two volumes, into 
a ILslnry nf the Hicjn of George ILL (I^oiidon, 
1823). He visited Owen at New Lanark in 
1819 with Oas'I'leji and Cawood, and helped to 
•'i^iitutc at Leeds a home colony on Owen’s 
niodel. 8ee Life of Fdirard Daincs, by liis son 
Edward Baines, London, 1851. j. B. 

BAINES, SiuErAVAKD, (1800-1890), second 
of the preceding, is best known by his 


History of the Cotton Alanufaetare (1835), 
whicli was originally written for his fatlier’s 
history of Lancasliire, but exjiaiidod and separ- 
ately published on the suggestion of ^l ‘Culi.(:)CU 
{Edinburgh Revieio, No. 117). He wu'otc in 
1826 a letter To the Unemployed ]Vorhm.en of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire on the Present Distress, 
and on Machinery, jiublislied first in the Leeds 
Mercury, and afterwards, by order of the magis¬ 
trates, very laj-gely circulated as a tract through 
the manufacturing districts, and winch was held 
to have had the happy elfcet of settling the 
minds of many w'hose opinions had heer' waver¬ 
ing. Ill the year 1843 he ])uh1ishGd Three 
Litters to the liighl Hon. Jjord John Jliissell, 
entitled “Reasons in favour of Free Trade in 
Corn, and agahist a Fixed Duty.” In the sanir 
year he wrote Two Letters to Lie Robert Peel on 
thf' Joeial, Edri.caiianal, a7id lieVanons Etate cf tiu' 
Manafwiuring IHstrwis (i843)-—a critioiem of 
llie seliool clauses in Si)’ James Draiia^i's Fac¬ 
tory Edu-:ationai Bill, Rom tin; point of view of 
a Nmiconf'-wmist, and as being too nnicservcdly 
ill the interest of the enqiloyors. He succeeds 
ill showing that the charges of di.'jtravity'ami 
ignoram e ma-de against the niannfact iii’ing dis 
trieJs of tfucj; north were largely exaggerated, and 
could in any case hav(^ been broughtwith equal 
justice against tti^ agi’icultura] districts of 
south England, fii 184G he wrote; a series of 
twelve Letters to the llight .lion. Lord John 
llnssell on the s'.jhji'ct nf tlie resolutions whicli 
resulted in the .sy.st<'m ofgi’aiits iimlo'tin; com- 
rnitt'a* of the privy cnuncil on (.'ducal ii.ui, h(\‘iring 
on the analogy Ixqu’ccn “gov(*rnmcnt protec¬ 
tion to rndnsfry a,nd govcrnnnmt ]a'((t(Mrtion to 
711 ind,'" —si fling tl i e slat i s tical (' vidc.-i i ('cs < a i wh icli 
the ])i-oj)osals were basial, both as to the lu'tunl 
position at home and the (iompai’ison with the 
conditions of the ]K'o]>le. Tin; I'f'sults of various 
slate systems oi‘ education on th(' Continent of 
Europe a,iid in tin; UniL'd Stat.(\s. d'lieso and 
other h'tters were c'olh^etcd into a volume and 
]>uhlish(Ml by a company in London fo]' “ chcaji 
circuhition ” (1817). Again in 1871, as chair¬ 
man of the ediuvalioiial departjiioit of the 
Social Science Association, at its annual im^etiug 
ill Leeds, he delivered an addiTss, suhsi'qucntly 
puhlished in London, On the Position and Pros¬ 
pects of NaiionaZ Fd,ucxition. In 1823 the ilrst 
mechanics’ institution in England was estab¬ 
lished ; and in 1837, on the format ion of the 
A"<n-kshire Union of ]\Iechanics’ Institutes, 
Baines was elected president, and for more than 
fifty years, in his aiuiual addi’esses li'om the 
chair, he reviewed the ])Osition of seientihe and 
technical education in this country (sec Annual 
Re])orts of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes). ' In 1858, as president of the 
section of economic science and statistics at the 
amiiial meeting of the British ..issociation for 
the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, his 
address was “ On the Woollen Manufacture of 
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England, with Si)ccial Refeieiice to the Leeds 
Clothing District,” and it was published both 
in the report of tbo British Association and in 
t\\Q Joiirihd of thr Shilisticiil Society of Londo-ii, 
March ISo!). He reproscntc<l Leeds as a 
Liberal in the House of Commons from LSnO'T t, 
he took a leading part in modifying the pro¬ 
posals I'or taking the Cknsus for 1861, and 
notably against a census of religious opinions. 
He brought in a Borough Franchise Bill in 
1861, and <m moving the second reading (lOtl* 
April), he traced tin* [)rogress of the country, 
and notably of the working cl.isscs since 1831, 
in edm-alion, in providence, in temperance, and 
in morality; illustrating lliese, too, ])y the 
growth and the improved eharaeter of onr 
periodical lipiratiire. The speech was said by 
Mr. Cladstorie to liavn; addea a new chapter to 
the .so(dal history of the eoiintiy. It was piih- 
lislntd in London under the iWm I^royress and 
Heform, 1831 ;uid 1861. 

BA INKS, 'PiioMAs, younger brother of Sir 
K. Baiiu's (1806-1881), wrote on the JUsforij (f 
the 'J'oivfi (f/nd (Jo/unirrcfi of Livnyool (185*2), On 
the AifriadtiiroL Jh.^oo/rr.H of Urcat Britain^ 
IreJmuf and the Colonies^ 1817, and on the 
h'esent Slate of the .1 (fairs of the River PlatCy 
1815. “ ‘ .r. H. 

BA I R\’S FA \l'V Oh' (I FAR. See Lkoitim. 
BAKOUN IN, Mkmiaki, (1811-1876), the 
fouiid(‘r of ;iii'iI'cliisni. iK'g.nt life as a Russian 
arlilhny oHiccr. Slalioned in I’l'lsnd, ho con¬ 
ceived a disgust, at the repressiva- nieasunas he 
siiw ill I'oree iheie, lesigiK'd his commission, 
and d(‘Volcd hiniself to the study of philosoj)hy 
at M oS(!ow. IF' wiMit- to (Ifiinaiiv about 1816, 
and hceaiiie a i 1 ■■ ;eliaii. In IS 17 he A\as at 
Baris, and m.ide the ■oaiuaird ni'a> of BuonnifON, 
ICxpel'.d lioiu Fraina-, h<‘ i c! maied loLeiinaiiy 
and took a prouiitieul n.irt in tlu^ Hresden in- 
surreelion of ISi:', lor whii h he was condeiune<l 
to imprisonment lor life. lie was hand-d <ivei- 
to the Kiissi.in aiithorili s. .and eonlined in the 
[)rison of SS. Bet.a- and laid at St. Betershiirg 
lor eight ye,!!--. 'I'hen, in !8.a7, he wa.s exiled 
to SihiM'ia, whence he .s.toti managed to CNeape 
to .lapin, Alier pi'isiii.i: ihroiigh Aiueiaea .and 
Kiiglaiid lie .'siahlidu d hinisi-lf in Sw it.o-rland. 
His siihse.jii.Mil hi.'-torv will he found under 
AN-.Mu'msM p-.c.) liediid at Berne -J.l .liilv 
187 6. 

fl'k do laivele}.', /.• c'/x.’.o’ ( aafri/ipio'aiti, 

3'’ie ,>(P ISS.'i, [)p. j K. c. 

BA 1 ;A N(da (> F I'h’ ,\ 1 *F. •' 11 oft.’ll happens,” 
savs Mill,, relturing to the supyiosed mercan- 
t ili.-^t views on lu.uiey, “ that the nni\ ers il belief 
ot one age ol m mkiud ” “ heeoincs to a subse- 
(juent age so paip.iltle an absurdity that the ojdy 
dilliculty tin n is to iniigino how such a thing 
can ovi'i’ have a]»pcait d crf’dible,” It is gener¬ 
ally found, howev. r. on investigation that the 
“ palpable absuidity ’’ t'orined but a minor yeirt 
of a system the ic.st o| which is forgotten. !>ut 


which, as a whole, was, in the historical condi¬ 
tions of the case, not unreasonable. This is 
true especially of the doctrine or policy of a 
“favourable balance of trade.” From the 
modem point of view we take it as axiomatic 
that, apart from other international obligations 
such as tributes and the like, exports must over 
a term of years yiay for imports. No nation, 
it is held, can go on receiving from oilier nations 
ipuiiititie.s of real wealth, actual coiisuinahle 
commoditic.s, without giving something in re¬ 
turn. But the store of precious metals, and 
even the power of incurring debt, or of piayiug 
by previous conimutatioiis, would soon be ex¬ 
hausted with a coiistautly adverse balance, and 
accordingly produce must pay for produce, tak¬ 
ing the t<u-m in its most general .sense (cj». H, 
Sidgw'ick, hk. i.), so as to include services 
freights, etc. It is further argued that if a 
uathm were to attempt to import more than its 
normal exports could ymy for there must soon 
he a drain on its money, and then directly or in¬ 
directly, by the (d-ANTr rvTuF.oiiY (see Money), 
[irices would fall. This fall would stimulate 
exports ami phice a check on imports until the 
halance was again restored.. Under a system of 
approximately yierlcct competition it follow.^ 
from the very nature of moucy tliat all Ex¬ 
change is ultimately B>arteii, and that the How 
of the ]U(‘.’iotis mclals from coiiniry to coujprv i.s 
an elleci and iioi, a '■ luso of the dircctiou and ex 
tfiit of i\'< fi)ieig:i Fade. A uatiuij \^ill alw.ays 
obtain under such a system eiioiigh of the 
preoioiis metals to ki'ep its pi ices at .-.iieh a level 
that its exports will just- ]ia.v for its imports ; 
in other words, that the talaiieo (jf trade will, if 
timi' is allowed Idi- adju.sfment, he even. Ae- 
cor<lii)gly nothing em .sr, m i.i.irc ali.eiiid, so 1,li¬ 
as traile is ooneeriied, than tor a, government to 
attempt to get a pi-rmaiieiit and eonstant excess 
of ExroK'i.s o\.‘r I Mi’Dirr^ in orde;’ th it l,;d;n!ce 
m.iY ho due on ih< [-le.-ious nieial.-i. For hy a 
eonverse fiain of reasoning the elleet of such an 
intlux would sium he .a rise in priees and a ehei’k 
on exports and a. slinmlns to imports until the 
natural late of .■vcl, ie>,tore.i. Thins 

fnuii tin* nied<'rn point of viex\ tin’ yioliev of 
attempting to obtain a la voiii ,Uile h.ilatie." (or 
exeess .)f .‘\p,.ris) in order t., ,3. tain money 
seems not. only palp.ihly absurd, hut on analvsis 
({iiile imyiossihie. 

Vet ill its origin this peeiiliar importance 
attaoheil to the Fnncror.s Alniwns was hv no 
^ means an absurdity, and tlieiegulations inlmided 
I to iin-rease ll;e amount of money in the Country 
to a great extent aelueved their object. In tlie 
Mifldle Ages we lind the germ of the halance of 
trade system in what was very hat.pily stvled 
by .loNKs the halanee of liargaiii sysieru (.lones 
roJitieni Erunoma, edit. hvAVnEWELL). [Com¬ 
pare MKr.iAM'iT.F, .System; Commercial Saas- 
iemJ. Aceording to this primitive method tlie 
state, tliiough its oHieials. attempted on every 
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bargain to obtain a balance in money (of silver 
or later on of gold). Thus, with certain material 
imports a certain amount of money must be 
brought in ; the foreign merchant who came 
to the country to sell was obliged to employ ” 
the money he obtained in the purchase of English 
wares ; the organisation of the Staple was used 
to the same end, and, in short, all kinds of devices 
by way of prohibition and encouragement were 
adopted so as to obtain a favourable balance in 
money. There can be little doubt (compare 
Schanz, Englisdie JlanAh'h-PolUik (jegeii Ende 
des Mittelalters^ etc.; Jacob’s History of the 
Precious Metals ; Jones, ojh cit.) that this j^olicy 
w'as at any rate partially successful, and that 
tlie country obtained more money than it other¬ 
wise would have done. But not only was this 
policy, to soTue extent at least, ])racticable, but 
under the historical conditions it n])p(ars to 
have been justiliable. In tbe Middle Ages 
Gredi'I’ was almost unknown, and the rudiment¬ 
ary forms which apijearcid were strangled b}^ 
the M ide-rcachiiig laws nnd adverse [)ublic 
opinion on interest. As a eonse(jUeij(;e there 
was oiten a real dearth of the }>reeio\is metals, 
in sense that to ns is almost unintelligible. 
At the same time also it mnsi Ix' observed the 
whole economic ])rogress of the mcdi;eval period 
wa,s bound \ip with the commutation of services 
mid payments in kind into money payments 
(compare T. Ronicns on tsocTAiiE in Si.r 
'.''•/tfuries of Eiig/isli. ]Pork: and JPagos). Tims 
any se.ireity of money was a real (*vil involving 
very real burdens, and it was good policy to 
(ibtain a favourable balance Iweanse money was 
a p('(Miliarly impoi taiit ]tart of llie lixe(l ca})ital 
ol tin* nation, lii ])i'oi‘e^.s of time the balance 
ot bargain .sy stem ga\'e place to the balance ol 
trade, and nations took the place of imiividuals 
(see CoM-MKinuAL System). Adam Smith had 
no dilMcnlly in showing that belbrc his time 
this system had become anti<|nat<‘<l and useless 
because the natural course of trade gave a 
sulllciency of money, and the aeeumulalion ol' 
treasnj-f; was net desiiahlc (even if possible) for 
furtheiing Corc'ign policy. Moiu'y, in fact, had 
already lost its jieeuliar im[)()r(.uiee, and it was 
ea.sy to show at any rate that if a I'ax'onrahh 
balance was desired, one country must be corii- 
]>ared with the rest of the commercial world, 
and that the best policy Avas to buy in the 
'■m>ap(\st and sell in the dearest markets, inde- 
jxmdently of the })articular balance with iiidi- 
viilual countries. 

hoverting to the modern position, it must be 
that exports and imports form only a 
part (lliongli will) this country the most coii- 
dderablG part) of the international indebtedness 
v|or a complete ennmeiation of items sec 
'ruxdicn’s Foreign E.rdianges, ch. iv.) There 
-'inist also be taken into account “invisible” 
exports, such as freights, commissions, loans, 
‘ixpeases of government or individuals abroad, 


tributes, interest, etc. It must bo noted also 
that so far as tlie iiiliiix or ettinx of the precious 
metals is concerned, it is not tlie perinaiient in¬ 
debtedness but tlie need of payment at a par¬ 
ticular time which is of irnjiortance. Thus the 
balance o** indebtedness may for the time being 
be in favour of a couiiti y tluit is hopelessly in¬ 
solvent (comitare CoMMiuu’i:). 

In conclusion it may be observed tliat even 
under modern conditions sometimes it is of real 
importance to tbe nation as a whole to liavo a 
favourable balance, or at least to be able to 
brave an unfavourable one, in other words, to 
check a drain of gold. In noiinal condilions 
the existence of a favourable Inlance (or a state 
of indebtedness in wbieh money is due to tbe 
country) would simply mean th;),t; importers of 
foreign goods can obtain' expni tcM's' bills at a 
cheaper rate than usual owing to tlicir relative 
abundance, .so that favourable is construed re¬ 
latively to ini])orters, the same state of tilings 
being advers*; to exporters, and practically in- 
dilferont to the nation at large. But at certain 
times a foreign drain becomes siillicicmtly serious 
to threaten the stability of the hanking .system 
of the country, and in technical language the 
“exchanges must be coi’reided.” This can 
only be done, as a rule, enthcr by clfectively 
raising the rate of discamut or by atfecting the 
trade balance tlirough ehccking imports and 
increasing exports (scu; ExenA; 
Drain <>e Beeeion). Ajtai tfrom (Ijis occasional 
elfcct of an adverse balance from tlie Imiiking 
point of vicAV, the j)riiiei])al point to observe is 
the riglitl'ul intei'pri-tatbm of tlie causes of a 
certain purely trade balance, d'hns for many 
years liie imports into I'lngland of commodities 
liave exccecled the ex]»ort,s, whilst with India 
the converse is the ease. The ex[)la,nation is 
to 1)0 found ill tlie otlnw elements of interna¬ 
tional imlel)tedn<‘s.s. It is a grc:at error to argue 
at once that bc-cause there is an excess of imjiorts 
the nation is jiractically living on its ca]>ital, 
for tlic other items in the aeeoiint, especially 
interest on foreign investments and payments 
of freights, must be considered (see Sir K. Gilfen, 
essay on “ Tlic Use of Import and Export Sta¬ 
tist ies” in Essays on Finn nee). 

[For tlie historical treatment of the question 
compare Schanz, op. clL, and Adfim Smith’s 
Wealth of NaiionSj bk. iv.—List, Xaliatad ^System 
of Politiral Econoviy. The theoj y is ^dven in all 
the text-books, hut special attention may be called 
to Prof. Bastable’s International 'frade.] 

J . S. N. 

BALANCE OF TRADE (History of the 
Theory). —The view.s of the earb.ost popmlar 
cconomi.sts of England on the best manner of 
enriching the nation agree with the measures 
taken by the legislature and witli tlie balance- 
of-bargain system, as enforced by the statutes 
of employment. “The boll welthe of the 
reamc is for all our riche commodites to get# 
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owt of all oilier reainys tlierfore redy money 
and after the Tiioiioy is hroijylit ill to tlie holl 
reamc, so shalJ all jMiple in tlie reaino be made 
liche therwitli.” (Clement Armstrong, A 
treatise cojicenii/Kje the Atajjfe and the Com- 
'nmiities of this IleaLmCy IblJO, ed. Panli, p]). 
;3‘j, t)i). 

But wlicn the English iiiere.hants liad broke,, 
down the power of foreign Companies and had 
formed companies of their own, they .sought 
alter a rule by which to ascertain what advan- 
t iges the legulai-ion of eommeree alfonlcd to 
th(! nation t.iken as a whole. Mv(m during the 
prevaleneci of tins ]jalauee-ofd);ngain systeng a 
rough rul(i I'oi- (lui policy on whi<;li the (W)inage 
should h(i base!I had been given by an ofliecr of 
the niiiit, lltcliaad Ayleslmry, who tlionght 
tliat “ providcil the merchandise exported from 
Mngland was ])roperIy jcgulaled, that is, if no 
more of foreign eoinmoditi«-.s were allowed to be 
iinpoj'ted than the value of tiio native com¬ 
modities which should be taken out, the 
money in Mnglaiid would reina.iu, and gre.at 
plenty would eomo from beymi I (he sea.s.” 
Holts of VarliiiDtrnt^ \a)l. iii, p. lUb ; in Kud- 
ing, Annals of l/u: Cnimo/i’^ vol. i. p. ‘211. 

'I hese views, put foi ward in 1 IbS 1 by Richard 
Aylesbury, eouirary to the tlmu prevahmt 
opinion (Cnnningii.im, Crotvth (f Cnalish In- 
hnsfrua/nl i'mnno'rrr, Ha.rhj (niA Mhiillc jlifrs, 
18h0, p. b.a 1), w'cre foiinulatcd .•iiiew and with 
success by the anonymous author of “A Dis¬ 
course of the fhty of liondon.” He shows (hat, 
the iuen a-r of prit;es, which followial the inllux 
of the piveioiis iiK'tals li'oiii tin.’! West Jndi(‘s 
had induced llu- gentry to “ p^'W fcrinours, 
grasiars, bicwei's, or suc.li liko‘.” 'fliis mereau- 
lilc. spiiit must be guided by (In* cxpci’ienee. of 
(hei ineiadiaiiL’s daily praetice. Rngland being 
in need ot foicign eonnnodities, and having no 
mines of its own, “ it followcth ucecessarilv, 
that if we follow the, eoiineel of that good ol<l 
Husband M arcus (’ato, saying, ‘oja.u’tct pal rein 
(.imilias vendaceni tessiy non omaeem ’ and do 
Carrie more eomnioilit ics in value over the seas, 
then we(' bring hether tioin thence; that then 
the Ibailnn^ shall it'ceivi^ (hat Ov«n-plus in 
Money (./ 1 h.srt)}irse tf tJu’ Xames ami First 
<.'aiises oj (hr. Insfitufion of i'Uh's^ ami fx'o/iitd 
Totrns : itnd (f tiir Comiuoditir^ that do ifrom ioj 
thr soiiir; and lutmrhi if t/ir I’iti/ of Lmidun, 
etc. (;ibout lbr8), in Stow’s Anrny if London, 
p. 450), William Sr\r foiid accepted 
these [uineiples, adding, that the im pint ed com- 
niiHliiirs Ml, aid 1),. “most a[>te to be either 
carried for or kepte in stoiv,” and he praised the 
baililf of Carmaithen, who had forbidden a ship 
(leightcil w ith oranges tosidl them (./ (tonijitoidi- 
oius and Hrirf F.roin inatimi, ed. 1581. ^ew 
Shaksperc Soc. Kd., pp. 50, 5 1, 57). This nilo 
ot eommeivi.il polities h.as been accepted by 
John AVukkt.fu {A Tr.atisr of Commerce, D 301 , 
pp. /, 8) and by (ourard tie Malvnks, who seems 


to have suggested the name of balance, say¬ 
ing that the prince should not suffer ‘Can over¬ 
balancing of forreine cornmoditic.s with his honni 
commodities, or in buying more then lie sellcth." 
A Treatise of the Canker of FiKfland's Common¬ 
wealth, 1001, p. 2. The nnderbalanco of trade 
and the eon.scrpient scarcity of money he 
a.scrihcd to the “ iindcrvalnation of our IVloncy 
in Exchange,” elfceted by the practices of the 
bankers. Ilis erroneous ideas and tliose of 
Thomas Mifle.s concerning “ mercliandising ex¬ 
change ” (77n; Cuslomeds Ilcplie, 1001) wore 
attacked by Edward JMissklden, who Imped to 
i-emcdy this umlervaliiation of the coin by 
“raising” it [Free- Trad.r or the mcancs to 
make Trade jlnrlsit, 1622, pp. 103-10.5), similar 
views being expressed in the parliament (yVarl. 
Hist. i. 1105); he calls, however, the Ivalanco 
of trade “an excellent and ])olitiquo invenlioig 
to shew ms the dilfcrcnee of weight in tin' com¬ 
merce of one king.lomo with another in the 
scale of commerce ” {The Cirrle of Commeree, or 
the Balance (f Trade, in dfence of Free Trade, 
by E. M., 1623, pp. 116, il7). He eonsidm's 
poverty and prodigality ;is the cansi's of (he 
pii'scnt undorb;d:iTiee, tlio Dutch at once grow¬ 
ing 1 'ic.h by m.aniif.iidiin -i ;ind I'cstiMining the 
holin' consumption (pp. 1:12-Din). These 
o[unions were generally acec[)tcd even liy t'ra.s. 
Bacon {Leder (t yfdvire to (leunje I'dliers, 1616; 
f.'it'rs and Life, c(l. .'^pvidiiig, vol. I'i. pp. 
22-ll>, .and llistorn if llenry Id I. Murks, vol. 
vi. p. 223), and ‘Ki'ng .bmics 1. (/'art. /fist. 
vol. i. p. 1170). As ;ii-t'ss w;is laid upon the 
lirotit of export.ation ot manul'actluvs, tlic use¬ 
lessness ot the prohibitions ot the cxj'iu’tatiou 
o( nmm'v ;nnl bullion lii'c.iun' nnu'e aaid more 
evident. Dmnmcrci.d sialt-s like lliseanv and 
Holl.and, .allowing it - free exportation, grew rich, 
while tho.se forhiddiug it, like Spain, became 
impoV('risb.c<|. Tins point was clearly eliuld.ated 
ly Lewes Roi’.Eii'i 's. The Treasnre of' 'Tratidce, 
Itlll, p. 77, and tlie wboh* doctrine, iindiiding 
the vi.'ws on exchange .as a synqitoin, not .as an 
igciit. o( trade, as M.alyin's liad maintained, 
.v.ns nio-t s\ steiu.atie.al ly cxjilaiiied by Tlminas 
Mun in iiLS po.^tbnnions triatisc F/o/ia,ol s 
1 era sure toy F>rra>anr 'Trade; or the Balanee. 
f oar Forraianr Trodr. is the Bale of oar 
'Trrasitr<\ Ditll. who in his Cisnnirseof^'rrade 
(new ed. 162 1) h.ad still .advno.atcd the'sf,atnte.s 
‘of employnicnl. 'fo him therefore the honour 
»f its invention lias often Ik a-n ascribed. The 
ibst.icles to (iM<lc w.Tc lor the most part caused’ 
hy liscal mot ivc.s, and the Coinmoinvealth sought 
to .stimulate tlio expoitalion ot Engli.sli com- 
moditie.s hy the Act ..f N.a viga tion. The balance 
of trade wa.s thought to be advantageous: by 
fetching the oommoditios from the immediate 
places of their production and by sending them 
to their best market, where they yield the 
greatest price, but above all by the cheapness 
of the exported manufaelure.s and the reduction 
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of tlie price of labour {The Advocate: or a 
Narrative of the State and Coiulitlon of Thiiajs 
between the English ami Dutch Nation, cd. 
1651.) This progi'amrno was su{)p()rted by tlu* 
greatest economists of the end of the 17th 
century lihe Feity, Temfee, Lueke, having all 
the tendency to overwhelm the Dutch ])o\ver, 
Anotlier body of practical men impiired into 
the advantage of some s])ccial tra<les, among 
which the French and East India trade was 
found ruinous, as absorbing money and bullion, 
and giving in its stea,d ljut wines or spices. 
To these at a later date acceded the fear of 
Irish competition in the matter of wool. Tliis 
pessimistic series of writers begins with S. 
Foktrky’s England's Interest and Improvem' iit, 
1663 ; the author of 16S0, 

and J. PoLLEXFEN, England and Eist India In- 
consisteait in heir ]\hinufacta res, 1697, were its 
foremost champions. The commercial treaty 
with France in 1713 was a new matter of 
complaint. In the BritisJb Merchant, all Ihe 
arguments against the underbalance a?e i est iti*(l 
by Sir Theodore Janssen in his denera! Marinis 
in Trade, 1713, and by Joshua Gee, who after¬ 
wards put forward his vi(n\s in The Trade, and 
Xa/rigatioa of Great Britain consider d, 1729. 
“ His writings,” says Hume, “struck the nation 
with ail universal ])aiiic, when they saw it 
[Jainly demonstrated that the balance wais 
against them for .so considerable a sum as mu'^t 
leave them without a single shilling in live or six 
years.” Nevertheless, (he creed of the balance 
of trade was shared not only by CAN'rim.oN and 
Sir J. S'rEU'AliT, bk. ii. ch. xv., but even by free- 
tradens lik(5 'rhoinas Gordon, I'hc Nat are ami 
U 'eight of the Ta.,res of the. Nation, 1722, \ AN- 
DI'.REINT, iMoiien ansicers All Things, 1731, and 
the author of ..la h'ssay on the daiises of the 
Decline of Foreign Trade, 1713. 

For some time, however, the belief in tbe doc¬ 
trine had been shaken, ]»artly by traders whose, 
interest it was to refute its postulates, ])artly by 
the impossibility of giving the exact statistical 
stateineiit of tlie balance, partly hy the doubts 
raised by superior thinkers. One of the fir.st, 
it seems, was the author of Free Foils, the Nature 
ami Nccessitie of them Stated, B. W., 1652. 
“All eonsultatioiis whatsoever about trade, if 
free j'orts bee not opened and this whol<*sale or 
general trade bee not incoiiragcd, do still but 
terminate in som advice or other about regulat¬ 
ing our consum[)tioii ; and have no other good 
lit farthest, but [ircvcntional, that our Ballanee 
of Import exceed not our Export: which to 
coniine ourselves to alone, is, on the other side 
a corns to short, as it will neither serv to rais 
the Strengtii of this Nation in shipping, or to 
tavern the Exchange abroad ” (p. 8). But the 
first thorough refutation was given by Nicholas 
Barbon in 1690 and 1696 (see Barbon), and 
his influence is to be traced in the writings of 
Sir Dudley Noriu {Discourses of Trade, ed. 


1691), who calks, evidently in reference to it, 
the balance of trade one of the current “ poli¬ 
tick conceits in trade ; most of which Time and 
better Judgment hath disbanded.” The in¬ 
crease of manufacturos had in opposition to the 
former ojfiiion that “trade was the source of 
national ricJies ” made way to the doctrine that 
the employment of iiojuilation and labour was 
the primitive enriching power. “Land and 
labour,” says lh(‘reforo Joiiii Beelers, “ are tbe 
foundations of riches, and the fewer Idle Hands 
we have the faster we increase in value ; and 
spending less tliaii we raisi; is a miicli greater 
certainty of growing Rich than any coinj)nta- 
tions tliat can be made trom our Ex[)oi(al.ion 
and lm[>ortat ion ” {Essags about the Boor, 1699, 
p. 12). Tlie.se views, though far more minglecl 
Avitli mercantilist beliefs, were upheld liy tin' 
author of The Advantages of the Jhtst India, Trade 
to England consider d (1791 and 1720), who 
pointed out, that the only I'ule of foreign 
trade .should he “to get a greater for a less 
value,” and liy De Foe, who while refuting the 
authors of the British Merchant, declared him¬ 
self to he “a profc.ss’d op[) 0 .ser of all fortuitous 
ea,lculati(.ins, making estimates by guess work of 
the Quantities and Value of any Trade or Exj)ort- 
ation ” (A Flan, of the English Commerce, 1728 
(2nd ed. 1737, ]>. 232). d'his confession and the 
doubts raised hy ibsliop BEiiEEiiEY in his Querist 
(1735), Queries 555, 550, wlicthcr the rule of the 
balance of trade held always true, and wlietln'r it 
admitted not of exceptions, were indeed nothing 
new. For even I,)A\ignan'I’, originally much de- 
v.itod to these estimates (f)f the use of Boiitical 
Arith nietic, 1698, AVorks, vol. i. pp. 146-148), 
declariul himself afterwards uoiiviiiccd that they 
were innceui-ate for niaiiy important trades (v/ 
Report to t’le, Connaissioners, 1712, Works, vol. 
V. p. 382). Sir Josiali Chted also stated, as 
Berkeley did, that by means of smuggling, and 
furtbermoro in tin*, ease of eountiies who.so 
income was consumed by absentees, like Iiclaiid, 
ex[)orts could exceed imports without enriching 
the peo[)le (A new Discourse of Trade, 1690, 
ch. ix.) The doubts which all these ex- 
prcs.sioiis of opinion fostered, paved the way 
for the overthrow of the system. Tliis was 
accelerated by the flourishing .state of English 
trade, which continmal to pros[)or through the 
18Lh century notwithstanding all the predic¬ 
tions of evil expressed hy tlie balance-of-trade 
theorists. 

The sueccssful onslaught on the system made 
by llunic in his Essanjs (1752) is now a matter 
of history. In these ho restated Barbon’s 
assertion that an equivalent must be paid in 
an export for every import received. Hume’s 
refutation of the balance-of-trade theory had a 
considerable influence on the free trade doctrines 
of the Physiocrats and also upon Adam Smith. 
The latter, like Barbon, controverted the theory 
on this subject which was laid down by ilun 
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and by Locke. Adam Smith also, in the 
preference he gave to the home trade, and in 
his opposition to tlie mercantilist views, shows 
an inclination to incredulity in relation to the 
theory ol’ foreign trade. The manner in which 
Adam Smith thus jdaced himself in opposition 
to the commonly-accepted opinions of his time 
explains tlio fact that his criticism of the theory 
of foreign trade obtained, when it first appeared, 
coinpinvitively few adherents. Even Pitt, 
while proving the success of liis i)olicy by the 
growtli of exports, said, when tlie authority of 
Adam Smith was (pioted against him, that lie 
considered “ that great an(hor, I hough always 
ingenious, sometimes injudicious ” {ParL Hist.. 
xxxiii. rt62-3). The (jiiestioning, however, as to 
the coinjdete ap])licabilit 3 ^ of the. theory gradu¬ 
ally extended as the 18th century waned. 
After the successful peace of Paris in 17t)3 
the fear of a drain of specie began to spre^ad 
in coiise([U(!nco of the growth of indebtcMlmiss 
to f"i(>ignei's ; and though the balance of trade 
seemed favt)urable, ne,w doubts were exjU'cssed 
wluAher the valm^s staff'd of thogfxxls exported 
WfM'C accurate (77/e PresoU SfAtfe of (hr. Xntion, 

; by W. Knox, secret;uy to (leorgc 
(irenvilhi, pji. t)0-h7). d'ln^ obsi'rvatious of 
Burk<i on this occasion, though profcsscf iiy 
desigiit'd (o prove the balance to bi; lavour.ahle, 
are very acute. Tliougii not allowing the 
statement as to the Cf rtili/talf'd goods for re- 
f'Xportation to admit of eiror, hc! i:onccdes the 
])Ossihili(y for free gfjods, exported without 
ilra.wh;ick and bounty ; he reim'inbers that the 
costs of iVcight and the ]»rotils of the merchant 
are not fallen into account, that in the balance 
ot the liish and West India trath's import and 
cx[)ort b(»tli I'fifer (o one nation, jind he lidi- 
culf\s those who held that the foreign im|>ort.s 
wore a Ions without even considering that part 
of it wliicli cnteis into production. 

/'/()//.S’ (0/ (( /(//(' S(“f<’ ot 'In' I7bh, pp. 

d 1-38. Also liis In ifi’/'s oti it /V’f/fV, 

179(3, Works, voh iv. p. ofcl). dhe infutation 
ol the original theory of the balance of ti’ade is 
justly asciibed to Adam Smith, and his j/re- 
decessors in England, of whose principal works 
some notice has been given here. Tln' work of 
Adam Smith was e.ompleted by Pif’ardo in his 
t heory ot in ternat ioiial t radt'(s(’(' iN'rEUN ationai. 
'rjiAPK ; PruKi; ; Adam Smuh ; Kd'audo) 
whieh has hitherto been tlie speihal domain of 
Knglish economics. 

[See Hneklc’s llistorj/o f Cirilisution ui EmjJand, 
V('l. i. j)j>. 210-212. — J. Janschnll, ICntjUfth I'ree 
Triuie (Itussian) 1 part, Moscow 1S7().— K. von 
lleykiiig, Zur (tf'sr/i ir/i(e drr /lotitPfshi/itnzthcorie, 
Berlin, 1882. ~W. Pnnningham, 77/c (irowth of 
Ah/g/ks/r htihistrii and Camuu'rce, 188.', p. 3(32.— 

C. F. bastalde, 'llic TJu-onj of International Tradr^ 
Dublin, 1887, p. DM..—(p Sclianz, EmjUsche I 
UanddspoUiih^ 1881.] s. n, i 

B.\T;.^NCh SJIl'.l'Mb The simplest form of | 


balance-sheet which a trader can require is the 
following:— 

BALANCE-SHEET of . 10 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Debtors on open 


Creditors on open 


aecount 

. £4500 

account 

. £2750 

Stock in Traite 

. S’iaO 

AccepUiiees . 

1250 

Balance at iJaiikers 1250 

Other Liabilities 

. 7000 

Other rrojierty 

. 6000 

Surplus or Capital 

9000 


£20,000 


£20,000 


I How much may depend, not only on tlie 
amount, but on the character of the various 
‘Di.s.sets” and “lialnlities,” is explained with 
great clearness in the Country Banker by Mr. 
George Rae, Letter III. on the “Testimony of 
a Balance-Sheet.” Mr. Kae remarks on this: 
“A man’s duly-certified balance-.sheet is the 
one reliable voucher of his actual position ; all 
other information that we can gain respecting 
him miKst be more or less at .second hand and 
imperfect, and it may be delusive. But there 
is no mistaking the figures of an honest balance- 
sheet.” 

i\Ii’. Kao writes especially from a banker’s 
point of view, as a man in flic habit of advanc¬ 
ing money, .sometimes in largo sums, to traders, 
hut the knowh'dge of what a man’s own hii.sincs.s 
j)Ositi()ii may he is often uljscurod even to him¬ 
self by careless .and slovenly book-kecj>ing, and 
the h.ahit of prei)ariiig an “honest” balaiue- 
shect is css/'iitial to soundness of trad(\ 

BALAISi(JE-SIIEET. (2nd sintement.) A 
halanc(‘-sh('et is a statcimnit exliiliiting the a.'^.seis 
.’ind liabilities of a coneeru, the. capital investt'd 
in it, and llie balance of ju’ofit and loss, or of 
iiieomc and cxpemlilnrc, aecrued to date of the 
e.econnt. If books of account an; k('pt on a 
proper Double Entry System the debit and credit 
bal.anci'S of the ledger will form resjieetivoly tljo 
credit (riglit hand) .and debit (left hand) sides 
of the balance-sheet, and will agree in total. 
'I'he capital of tlie coneeni will appear on the 
left-hand side, rcpre.seiitiiig, snhjeet to any 
balance ol' ju-olit or loss, tin' excess of assets over 
liabilities. If the liabilities c.xceed the assets a 
balance of lo.ss, which will more than absorb cany 
ca})ital, will ajipear on tbe right-band side. 

The t(*rm balancc-shoiT is sometimes errone- 
ou.sly apjdicd to what are really statements of 
receipts and ]uymenis, as in tlu; case of the 
accounts of charitable institutions ; those hist 
naturally ami usefully take the loi’in of a state¬ 
ment of income .and expenditure for a period. 
No account covering a period of time, and not 
exhibiting the. position of matters at a ])articii].ir 
date, can properly be termed a balaiice-sbcel. 

A form of balance-.sheet a])pendod to the 
First Seliedule of the .Joint Stock Companies’ 
Act ot 18()2 i.s .a suitable one for .such conqianies 
as have not special provisions with regard to 
the form of their accounts laid down in their 
aitides ot as.socialion. iliis torni of account ia 
as follows : 
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Pj., BALANCE-SHEET of the Co. made up to 19 , Cr. 



Capital and Liabilities. 

Properly Assets. | 

I. Capital. 


Showing : 

X s. d. 

£ s. d. 

HI. Prop- 


SImoing : 

£s. d. 

£s.d. 


i. 

The Nuynlier of shares'- 


EP.'iY held 

7 

Immovable Property, 




2. 

The Amount paid per. 


by the Com* 


distinguish ing — 





Share 



paiiy. 


(a) Freehold Land 




3. 

If any Arrears <>J 





\b) ,, Build- 





Calls, the jValure of 





Digs . 





the Arrear, and the 





(c) Leasehold „ 





Eanies of the l)e- 




S. 

Movable, Property, 





ga n Iters . 





d ist ing nish ing — 





Th e Part ic n 1 a rs of 





(d) Stock in Trade 




forfeited Shcfr^s 





(e) Plant 



|lT, Debts 


ShouAng : 





The Cost to be staled 



AND IJA- 

5. 

Th*e. Amou nt of Loans 





with Deductions 



in LUTES of. 

oil Mort'iaqes or JJc- 





for Deterioration 



Com- 


bentvre Bonds . 





in 1 All ncas cha egef 


1 iKUiy. 

€. 

The A7ROU7it of Debts 





tolhellescret Feud 



owing by the Com- 





or Profit and Loss ! 

1 



pa ny, distinguish’ 



IV. Debts 


S/ancing : j 

1 



ing — 



owing to 

9. 

DC Is considereit good 

1 



(a) Debts fur which 



the (.'om- 


for uhicJi the Com-\ 

! 



A cce plan nes' 


pany. 


gmny hold Bills or| | i 



have been f/ivni 



other Securities J i 



{b) iJehfs to Trades-\ 


\10. ' Ihbts considered good ; 



men for sup-\ 


1 

fir vrhieh the Com- I j 



plies of Stock in', 


\ pany hold no Security ; 



Trade or other^ 


n- 

Debts eo7i sid, r rcit ; 



Ai'ticles . 




(tonbffui and, bad 




(c) Debts for Law 




A nu Debt due from' 




Exjienses .1 




>' Director or other 




(d) Debts for In- 




< riieer of the. Cuni-i 




ieresf on Dehen- 




pa n If to he Sijiar- 





lures or other 




a fell/ staled . 





Taxi ns 

(c) Unclaimed Divi¬ 
dends . 


V.Casii a nd 
Invest- 

TIKNTS. 

Id. 

Showing : 

The A'ature of Inrcst- 
ment and Bate of In- 


i 



(_/) Debts not cn- 


i 




1 


'umeraLed (djt>ve 


'i/L 

The Amount of Cush, 



ivr. Re- 


Showing : 


1 

where lodged, and if 



, -LflVE 


The Amount set aside 


! 

beu.ring Interest 





from, Crojits to meet 





j 


Cantingendes , a 







VH. Phoitt 


Showing : ! 







.r.ND JjOS.S. 


'The disposable Bat- 









a/nce for Ibnjmeat of 









Dividend, . | 







1 







! _ J. 

Co NTT N- 


Cl a inis against the 





1 — 


0.1 NT' LtA- 

j Company not acknow-\ 





1 


ITLlTiES. 

ledged as JJehts .1 





1 



'Monies for mhich the^ 







1 

! Company is con Liu-' 








j gently liable 


\ 






3. w. 


BALBI, Adriano (an Italian Economist of 
tii'^ first half of the lOtli century). Author of 
Soqtjio (ii stafAstica d' Italia, publisluMl at 

Vienna in 1833. He Avas also the anlhor of 
ihe follo-wing works :— 

Ihlaiicia 2>olitica del gloho o qyadro geograjico- 


titafisiico della terra, Padova, Zainhcivari, coi tipi 
della Minerva 1833.— LArapera russo paragovato 
allc princApali nazioni del viondo (in French), 
Paris, 1829. —La monarchia francesi confrontata 
coi prmci 2 >ali Stati del mondo (iu French), Paris, 
1828. —Qyutdro %iolilico-statistico dell Europa, nel 
1820 (in French), Lisbon, 1820.— Saggio statisiico 
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8ul Regno di Portogallo, paragonato agli altri 
Slati di Eurnpa (in Freudi), Paris, 18‘22, 2 vols. 
in 8vo. — l^ngloiuuneriti di stalistira e geograjia 
palria^ Milano, ('ivelJi, 1815, in Hvo.Srritti 
gengrajii'i, ^itaJisiici e rorij inddHeati da dceersi 
gionudl d' Italia., tli I'rancia e di f/ermania, ra*-- 
colli e ordinati 2 ^'!' la })rinia voUa, Torino, 1811-4‘J, 

5 vols. in 8 VO. Af. r. 

liALDWlN, Loammi, born in Massachusetts 
1780; ;in eminent civil en^ima'r ; died 1838. 
In his '/'houg/ds oti th.e sfudg of j/ulitical economy 
as connccfi'd icith (he 'popn.lation^ indnstrij, and 
paper nirrc/i.cy of the. United States (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1800, pp. 75) Baldwin advocated, as 
a remedy !or the evils of the irregular currency 
of the tinii*, that, tlni state banks be lauisoli- 
dated, and that tluieajtital of the United States 
P>ank be rxteiided. lie favoured internal iiii- 
lu'ovements in his country, and displayiid more 
than ordinary appreciation of the use of statis¬ 
tics ; he also advised that the United States 
Census of 1810 should include a lecord of births, 
deatlis, and marriages. D. u. n. 

l»ALSAM<), Paolo, boiai at’’I'ermini (Sicily) 
in 1703, <lied at Paleinio in 1 8 1IJ. lie was a 
priest who travelled foi' several years in Italy, 
I'raiice, ami England. In Pnglau<l iio beiianie 
a friend of Arthur Youna;, from whom he. learnt 
a gieatdeal. Arthur Young published some of 
the writings of Palsamo in his Suiials of Agri- 
caltnre ; Proussonnet translated some into 
l‘'rene.h and emiched olheiswith eommentaries. 
When llalsamo returned IVom Kngland he be¬ 
came pi-ofessoi- ol' politiral economy in tlie 
university of Paleiano, and his leaching is clearly 
bas('il upon \'ouug’s doel laiies ; he divides his 
eotiivse into polilie.al, t lieoi ct iea 1, and j)ra(!- 
tiral agi'ienl I lire, considers agriculture ils pre¬ 
eminent. oppo.M's slate regulation of j*riees and 
every other foini ot‘ slate iiiterfei'encc with 
prodiietioii and eommeretg a.ud deet.ircs slate* 
help for tin' jioi)!' a ealaiuily. llis lectures 
exertcil a greal and salul.iry intlueiice. ou his 
lamniI'vmeii. .illhoiigli it was some time before 
he triumphid over their projudiees. liis lec¬ 
tures were mU only technical, viz. concerning 
methods of agi uul t ure, hut also political, as he 
insisted strongly on the necessity of giving the ! 
proprietor of the soil absolute certainty of pos- . 
session and ]s rsonal seeiiritv, and of putting . 
<Iown brigamlage and I'oblji’iy. A.S to the 
teehnical part ol his leeturcs, Ikal.samo recast i 
it in t'onhuinity with the new doctrines of ' 
ehemi>iry whieli wc're iM-iiig discovered in Ins ; 
d.i\s. Il;i\)ng reeeivi'd an abhov iVom tin- j 
\ict'i-oy Caramanieo, he entered parliament as | 
one i>f the eh rgy, and sueeeah-d in pas-.ing a J 
pl.an ot' radical reform in the system of taxa- ^ 
lion. ddie ba-is of revenue eonsi>(ed of rent<^ 
from proper; i, > of the eiown, ami of an intricate 
list of taxes called donations, whieli parliament 
had granted, and whii-h wi-ighed very dilleretitly 
on the ditlerent elas'^e-;, iml had eaih a sejiarate 
machinery for t-olleetion. Palsamo .succeded I 


in substituting for all the?., taxes a proportional 
income-tax. He was rewarded by the govern¬ 
ment with a very rieli abbey. A part of his 
writings is perhaj's lost; a part was paiblislied 
in 1802 at Palermo, under the title Memorie 
cconomiche cd agrarie riguardanti it regno di 
Sicilia ; another ])art was published after his 
death in a review called Efcmeridi scientifehe 
e IrUcrarie per la Si-cilia, Nos. 8, 10, 11, 18, 
24, 32. In 1801 he published a pamphlet on 
diseases of sheep, am] in 1810 his Rrincipii di 
AgricoUara e di vegetazione per gli agricollori 
di Sicilia. Noteworthy is also his journal of 
a voyage through Sicily, published 1809, full 
of statistical iufurmatioii. In 1845 two 
volumes of economical writings xvere published 
at Palermo (tipogr. Muratori), under the title, 
Menioric inedile di p\iblica economia cd agri- 
collnra. M. P. 

BAMPORD, Samuel (1788-1872), son of 
a weaver at Middleton, Lancashire, after being 
a warehouseman in JMauohester, and then a 
sailor in the coasting trade, tiiially settled down 
a,.s a w(!aver at Middleton. His Itook, Passages 
in. the Life of a Radical, 2 vols. 1841, is a vain- 
able autliority Ibr tlie history of the eomlitioii of 
the working classes, and tlieir politiecd move- 
UH'uts in the }’ears sue(a-e(bug Watc'rloo. Ho 
was all his life a stnuig tmlieal n-former ; and 
was more than once imprisoned fur his jrirt iu 
political movements; but Ids maxim was al¬ 
ways “ liold fast by the laxvs,” and he braved 
the loss of po[)ularity by a remonstrance with 
the Chartists (7h the 1 la ml - loom JVeavers of 
Lanc((sfiirc, and the persons styled CharlislSf 
1839). His [)ocms, esp('cially those in Lanca¬ 
shire dialect, had a wide eireiilation. .7. n. 

BAN. Konmaiiian coin (-([iial to 1 eenlime 
(100 bansr:--! b ii). F. e. a. 

BANAfdddvS. The nauu' given to (he ex- 
elusive rigid, of the lord in Fraiiee to erect a 
mill, hakeliouse, or Avine pre.-^s, and to emipiel 
his tenants or serfs to make use of them. As 
ho had a mono])oly, he (.-ould uedo- wliat diargo 
he pleased. Tlie only pun iiiees exempt from 
1‘ftnah'tt's Wert' Flanders, .Vrtt.is, ami Haiiianlt. 
'I’heso petty op[ircssions were a great source of 
diseontent in tin; agricultural districts of Fi'ance. 
d'his right, with so many others, was abolished 
iu tlie famous session of the national assembly ou 
4th August 1789. 

[Pe 'L’ee<]uevillt*, Prance t-efore. the Revolution, 
note Ixxvii.J u. L. 

BATvCO. 'rh(‘ atlditiou of tin's u-ord to the 
name of a coin inijilit's that the coin designated 
is an imaginary one i.-piv.seiitiug only bullion of 
a certain weight. Peforo the introduction of 
the prc'iciit Cci 111.1 n immetaiy system all large 
payments in Hamburg wcit^ .-tfected by trans¬ 
fers at the ]>riucip;il b.iiik, tlic unit of whieli 
was tlic )nar.\'d-ane<e ,i coin which did not exist, 
but which was supjmsed to be containing silver 
of a certain weight and lineness, amf w’ortb 
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Is. 6d. The aggregate deposits were held by 
the Bank of Hambukg in bullion or foreign 
coins. A similar system of transfers was for¬ 
merly used in Amsterdam, and existed to a cer¬ 
tain degree in the practice ot tlie mediaeval 
deposit banks in Italy. It is not used any¬ 
where at present. 

BANDINI, Salustio Antonio, born 1677, 
at Siena, brought up as a soldier, prefern-d iciir* 
iiig into the country and giving himself up to 
agi’ieulturo. In 1705 he took holy orders, and 
became an archdeacon in 1723. He was pre¬ 
sident of the Physiocratical Academy, a society 
intended to promote natural sciences ratluu* 
than literature. 

In 1737 ho wrote his famous essay on tlie 
Sienes(! marshes, l)isc.o7'!io EconomicOy otfenal in 
manuscript to the gra.nd-duk(' Francis in 1739 ; 
but not printed till 1775 (Prima edizione di 
Fire^ize per Qaetano Cambiatji stanipator gran- 
ducale), firteen yenrs after lianilini’s deatli 
(1760). Asi'coitd edition was issmal l»y (h-.sToj)i, 
Scrittori dassici ifalidiii di ec. Milano, 

1803, Parte iiiodcnia, Tomo I. Bandini’s 
essay contains the following leading principles 
of politica l economy. (1) “ Human nature giv(‘s 
its best wIkui it can act unlettered ; eonse- 
i|uently, the h'wt'r and simpler the laws the 
better.”—(2) As a corollary from the preceding 
principle, ‘‘abolition of all vexatious taxes ami 
n'(luetion of state odicials lo a ndidmum.”—(3) 
Abolition of laws n'gulaliiig price.s ; “if pro])rie- 
tors and peasants grow rich through liigdi prices 
of agricultural produce, so much the Itclter for 
the coiisunuM’s, because moni produeii will be 
produced fur them.”-- (1) “The want of com¬ 
mercial and industrial liberty causes famines.” 
—(5) “Laws against monopolies (natural) and 
corners are based on pn'judiees.”—(6) llajtid- 
ity and facility of exchange, not abundance of 
money, are the causes of wealth.—(7) A single 
tax is easier and ch('a[)er for all partices con¬ 
cerned than a gnasat many ; it ought to be im¬ 
posed on lajid and farm* d out. 

The Siejiese mar.sla.s, whicli Bandini hup<-d to 
reclaim by the adoption of the.se maxims, con¬ 
stitute the lower ])art of tlie jirovince of Siena 
and about two-lifths of the, whole of Tuscany. 
TIis maxims, m^glected by Francis, ius])ired tlie 
policy of the gi’and-duke Fetd’ Leojiold of 3'us- 
cany, but the Alaremma bcneiitcd by it oidy 
after the granduko had cliaigcd the mathema¬ 
tician Leonardo Ximene.s to investigate the liy- 
drostatical jiroblerns of tlie ca.se, and received a 
favourable report upon Bandini’.s .suggestions. 

[^Della fisica rididjune ddla Marenuna Senese 
di A. Xhnenes, Firenze, 1769, nella staiiiperia di 
Fr. .Moucke, in 4°. And, reply to a critic in 1775, 
Esaine delV esame d'un lihro sopra la Maremma 
Senese, Firenze, 1775, G. Carnbiagi.] M. P. 

BANFIELD, Thomas C. (first half 19th 
century). The most important of Banfield's 
writings is the Oi'ganisation of Industry. 


Having lived .some years in Germany, he wa.s 
led to study the works of coiitiiieiital econo¬ 
mists, then little known in England, and his 
book owes special debt to Hermann and Hossi. 
By the Orgaaisation of Indudrg ho means a 
gratluatod scale of industries, corresponding to 
a gradmiLod scale of Immari wants, and de])eiid- 
ing on the axiom that the satisfaction uf a 
primary want at once gives rise to a secondiiry ; 
e.g. “in proportion as food grows abundant, 
the other wants rise in importance, and a con¬ 
stantly expanding scries of desires is awakened, 
whicli are cla.ssiticd according to their dilVererit 
gi-adcs of pressure” (Lecture III. p. 60). The 
cheapening ol‘ the meaiis of sal isfying the im)re 
nrgentwajitscreatessavitigs, whicli arcnec(’ssaiily 
s])cut in satisfying the si'c.'ond—an argnmeiit 
for freo trade. His criticisms of otlu'r econo¬ 
mists {e.g. lliCAUiu)) are not alwaiys convimung, 
and his own d(‘iinitions are not always [)rL'('ise. 
But his remarks on commercial Inslory and on 
the economical features of his own time are 
often acute and suggestive. 

Professor JkvOiNS, in his Political Economy 
(1871), has [loiiited out some passages whore 
Ikinlield lias, in some degree, anticipated the 
nuiiii theorems of that work. 

N/.v; Letters to iSir Pohjrl Prd on the Dongcrom 
Tendency of the Theory of Pent adroofird by 
Pica7’do, 1813.— Four l.cctores o/i the Orgnnlyt- 
tion of Indnyiry, delivered at Cambridge, 1841. 
publi.slied 1815. MVaiislated into Fnaicli, Iin 
F uiile 'riioiuas, 1851. — The Progress <>/' thy 
/Russian A5d5o?., since ] S05 (from Dietoi ici). 
Jon./mal of Statisti, id Surlef i/y 18 18,—43ie Sta^ 
tisticdl Coinpujtinn for 18 18, 1850, e.jc. C. 
Baiiiield ami ( It. Weld).— The. hidnstri/ id 
the Phine in Knight's Weeldy Volumes, 18 16, 
1818.—.1 Letter to 115 Pnorny M.P.y on his 
system of Decimal (^oinage, 1855.—Artii'le.s in the 
Mining Journal. J. n. 

BANKING 

Hank of Knglainl, p. ;rj ; I’ou.h's: J*]iigl;iie] .'iii'i Wah"-;, p. 
1)3 ; .Scotland, }». C.O ;.li'el;ind, p. ; India .Mid (,!nleiiie.-:, 
p. 97; Hank of I'daiii’e, p, ‘,'T ; linn.hs: I't.iiiee, p. OS; 
Hank <d‘ (U-rnKuiy, i>. OS; Ita/iLs: (itainany, p. ; 
(’tiar(/<*ri‘<l |{;inks in .SeofI,'111(1, [). leo ; Hanks in Canada, 
p. 100; Unil.edSLal.cs .VaLicjn.al Hank.s, p. 103; IC'irly 
kiuoiKiau Hanks—Ani.sfcrdani, [>. 101 ; (Jenoa, p. 104 ; 
llainbiirv, p. ie.'> ; .MidddOnrg, p, 100; ItoLtcrdarn, 
p. 10 ''.; S\vcd(Mi, ]i. lei; Veniee, 10.3 ; liand Hnnk.s, 
p. loO ; Do., Uei iii.'iny, p. lOiJ; Pofnilar H;inl's, Ui*r- 
many, j*. loo ; Ito., It.iiy, j), 109; Saviii; 4 .s Hanks, p. 
110; haul: p. Ill ; l..'i\v.s in dillcrciit (Jount I'ies, 

p. 112; Nalionai Hank.s U.y., p. 113. 

BANKS, Un-U'KI) Kingdom. The busines.s 
of banking, generally .sjieaking, consists in 
taking money on de^iosit, and also, in issuing 
note.*} and drafts, by which the transfer of 
loanable capital is facilitated. The funds 
thus obtained, together with those supplied 
by the capitals of the banks themselves, are 
employed in making advances, in the discount 
of bills, and in investments in first-class securi¬ 
ties, such as the public funds , some part being 
kept in cash to meet current requirements. The 
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|»ro[)ortion to be eniployod in these inetliods de¬ 
pends on tin circunist.'iiKN.s of each individual 
l.auk. Xo absolute rnhi can be laid down. 
'I’lie iud;.qiieiit of the banker is shown ill the use 
lie Kiake.s of tlie capital intrusted to liiin. In 
a geiiend way tlie inaiiiteiiuiiee of a reserve of 
resoine(!S iimiiediately available, to tlie extent 
of a tliii'd of the liabilities, may be regarded as 
ade(piate. The assistance which a judiciously 
worked system of bankiii;^ f^dves to tlie ceoiiomie 
development of a country is enormous ; it en- 
ables capital to be transhu rci 1 Irom those persons 
by whom, ami from tli<»se ))hc-f.s where it is not 
re(piir(‘(l for aetivi' us<‘ to those i-e(juii-in;^ it. 
Both sidrs, tin* borrower and the lender, ^ain 
from the Operation. d'he one, obtains some 
interest for his numeywhen ]ilaeed on deposit - 
the sjiare ('ash wliieli h(‘ iloes not nee(l for im¬ 
mediate use. 'The othei' obtains the aid ol an 
instrument of credit wliieh enables him to ea.riy' 
on his business, and whieli would otherwise^, be 
out of his re.ielb ddn; followin^^ observations 
apply t(t (he ))iineip:il countries in wliieh 
methods of bankiiuj; exist. 

Bank ()]’ Mnoi.am'. d'he Bank of lM);,^lan(l 
was founded in Ihhl by .act of pai liament ( W'.iy-' 
and Means Bill) of IC-IM, .h William and .Mary 
e. ‘JO. Itail'orde(l an immediate ami j»owerfnl 
supjtoi't. to the m'''''i'>'H>ent, and also to the i 
inland tiade of the country. By its oii^inal | 
e,oust it lit ion it, was aut bo! i'o'd to deal in bullion 
ami bilB. to issue notes, and (o make .-aB.iuees ^ 
oil mendiamlise. At that period, ami torahmy | 
time aI'terwai'ds, the issue ol notes lornied a very i 
b’.rye part, of the bii.-duess ot bau]':’.n;;. To trace : 
the (b-\tdopmeiil, of lie' le'.iik of Buylaud in j 
detail here wouhl extend beyond tbe limits to ; 
which these remarks must be eonlined. 'I'he 
Bank has reudeia'd \ery important Ncrviia-s to 
the lai\i tnment in limes ni' war ami ditlieiilly, 
and aKo to tin* (rad.e and comniei-ei' ol‘ tlu- 
»'onn 1 1 y. 

'I’iie (diarter under which it w.ns l.ainded was 
piudodical)v rtuii'wed till it. was sn]>erse(b‘d in 
many respeete by the Bank Act, of IS-i l. In 
the interval between its foundation ami that 
date th(‘ most important, event whiidi befell the 
bank was (he suspension o| speeie p.i\ uieiiIs 1 71* r- 
ISJI (s('e BnnnioN (fou>;i i i Bia’iutr oi'). 
At the pia'seiit, time the IVaulc of lAiyhand form,-, 
the eeiilii; of haulAuy opera.tions in tin' rnited 
Kiiiydom, ddiree ju iiieii* d rtaasons havi' hal (o 
its holding this position, ddies-- aia', tliat it is 
the issuer of the only not*- eirenlation which is 
b'oal tender, (hat it is the b.auker of the yovi'm- 
irient. ami also of the other iiankei.'^ of the 
cotintrv. (h\iiiy to the hi>t-named lahetim- 
stanee (in' te.seiac of rlie Bank of Mnoj.and is. 
practically, at the present tinu', the only nn- 
iised money in tlie country available for any 
sudden demand, either of a domc.'^tic or a 
foreieii cliaraet('r. Tin? piisition wliieh a bank 
sc circumstanced holds is unipm' ; and hence, 


though less distinctly now than in former years, 
the bank rate of discount is regarded as the 
authoritative guide to the cuiTcnt rate of dis¬ 
count. That it is less distinctly a guide now than 
formerly is due to the fact that modern ai range- 
ments have ]>laccd enormous sums, as deposits, 
ill the hands of other banks ; still the pre¬ 
eminence of the Bank of England is generally 
re(_'ognised, and in any time of diiliculty or 
di.strust its actions are ^\■atchcd with the most 

s. 'duloiis anxiety, and it is not too much to 
.say that at such times the fate of the com¬ 
mercial pros])crity of the community lies in its 
hands. 

d’lie (^institution cf the governing body of 
this ](o\verfnl institution is very simjile. Tim 
couit of direetois numbers twenty-six. This 
includes th(.( goverimr and deputy-governor and 
tweiity- foui' dir('et(»i s, chosem from the old- 
(^;»tahlisln*(l tirms in the city, (lustom has ex¬ 
cluded English bankers from Ibis body, but 
members <.f the powerful limns employed in 
iiegMiialiiig foreign loans .nid in foreign bill- 
lu’(»kiug are (.*oii.si(lere(I eligible, d'he directors 
■ lie |u.iftically self-eb'eb'd. d'lu' respect (liio to 
(lie high positi('ii they hold has heen \\ell maiii- 

t. aim .1 by tlw' bi'di'-•landard ofeliaraeter observed. 
'I'lie Bank ol ikiglaud, acting as agent of the 
govei iimeiit., iia,l ur.dly In (‘ouies the Imldcr ol the 
hulli(m reseive of (h(* country, as by ]a\v the 
bank is ])ouml to rcc-ivt' all gold bullloii otfered 
to it of standard value, at tin.' pr ice of Td : 1 7 : 9 
an ounce, retaining tin.* prietieal dilfenmco of 
1 .’,d. betwe. ri tliis sum, and : 1 7 :1 0,\ the mint 
pikeefs,-.' M 1 \'i'), a.'wa rvu, ,i;erati()u for'itsii'oubhn 
Impor t^ rs ma'’, if tk.'y v',efer, ta.ko the Btttj.ion 

dil'eet to the mini .\e! leeeive IKWV I'oio at, the 

■ i'at»' of g.'t : 17 ; lO!, an ounce, for it themselves. 

; But the trouble of doing so, an(l the (bday wdredi 
i always ensues, caiises the bullion to be brought 
I In (lie bank by prefera'iua'. Hero it makes its 
, way to the i.s.sue. de]iartment and forms tbe 
i basis of the. not*.' eireulatioii of the bank for tbe 
ammint lieyond that allowed to Ini issiu.nl on 
seeiirilies. For the coiiueetion betwa'cn tbe 
bank note cir-eiilation and tlu' other opiu'ations 
of the barrk (see BanFv Xoi'k). As a bank the 
B.urk of Fiiglaud receives large amounts of 
depo.sits, on which it allows no inf('r('st what¬ 
ever. .Siiggcstimis have olteu been made that it 
; should do this, but. ^\•l‘r•e tire bank to coni[)cte 
I with tlu' other- batiks in this manner, itisliardly 
I likel}' that the other liaiiks would continue to 
I kee|) the large iKilamcs they do Avith it. These 
bakiiiees are always large. Xo statement 
I respectitig them has. howeviu', boon pulilishcd 
. sitiee 187 7, but at times tliey Itavc exceeded 
tile re.ser\'e. Tlie ba la net's of tlic London 

ba.nkers are held with the. bank in connection 
! with tlie ele.iring house Irausfers (see Clearino 
; House). As a diseonuter of commercial paper 
; the business of the b.ink is largely exceeded at 
; ])resent by other lluaueial iiistitutions, but it Li 
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still the ultimate resort olall who want to borrow 
and find other banks closed to them. 

The average minimum rate of discount of the 
Banks of England, France, and Germany for 
1844-1912, was— 


Year. 

Hank of 
li]nglaTifl. 

Hank of 
I’rance. 

Bank of 
Prussia. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per c. 

-At. 


£ 

s. 

<1. 

£ 

s. 

ii. 

£ 

.S. 

<1. 

1844 

'> 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

'» 

0 

1845 

i> 

13 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

184(5 

3 

0 

i5 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 1 

0 

1847 

5 

3 

(5 

4 

10 

0 

4 

17 

0 

1848 

3 

1 1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

I8n» 

c 

18 

7 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1850 

o 

10 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1851 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

IS.VJ 

2 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1853 

3 

m 

10 

3 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1854 

5 

2 

3 

4 

(5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

1855 

4 

17 

10 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

185(5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1857 

0 

13 

3 

(5 

3 

0 

5 

15 

0 

1858 

3 

4 

7 

3 

14 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1850 

2 

14 

7 

3 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

18(50 

4 

3 

7 

3 

13 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1801 

5 


1 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18(52 

2 

10 

7 

3 

!(' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18(53 

•1 

s 

2 

1 

15. 

0 

4 

2 

(J 

18(54 

7 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

('. 

0 

1805 

4 

15 

1 


1 t 

4 

1 

10 

0 

180(5 

0 

10 

0 

3 

1 1 

0 

(5 

1 

0 

18(57 

2 

10 

0 

2 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

180S 

2 

1 

11 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1800 

3 

4 

2 

2 

10 

0 

■1 

2 

0 

1870 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

17 

u 

1871 

2 

17 

8 

5 

14 

u 

4 

3 

0 

1872 

4 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

•1 

(5 

0 

1873 

4 

15 

10 

5 

3 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1871 

3 

13 

10 

>1 

(5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

18 75 

.3 

1 

s 

4 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

1870 

2 

12 

1 

3 

8 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1877 

2 

18 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

8 

0 

1878 

3 

1 5 

8 

2 

4 


1 

(5 

0 

1870 

2 

10 

4 

2 

11 

10 

3 

1 1 

3 

18S0 

•J 

15 

4 

2 

1'5 

10 

1 

1 

li) 

1881 

;; 

10 

0 

3 

17 

(5 

4 

s 

(5 

1SS2 

4 

•J 

8 

3 

15 

4 

4 

10 

3 

1883 

3 

1 1 

4 

3 

I 

5 

1 

1 

0 

ISSl 

2 

10 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

ls^5 

2 

17 

7 

3 

0 

0 

4 

J 

5 

188(5 

3 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

: 3 

5 

8 

1^87 

3 

7 

'» 

' 3 

0 

0 

i 3 

8 

4 

is 88 



1 1 

i 3 

1 

11 


I't 

(3 

! i>v( 


m 

1 1 

3, 

1 

s 


15. 

7 

l 1800 

4 

10 

5 

3 

0 

0 

i 1 

10 

5 

1891 

1 8 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

i 

i 5 

4 

1 SO 2 


10 

7 

2 

13 

11 

1 3 

4 

1 

1803 

i 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

i 

1 

5 

ISOl 

2 

2 

3 

2 

10 

0 

3 

2 

(5 

IS 05 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 


7 

1 800 

2 

0 

8 

2 

O' 

0 

3 

13 

3 

1807 

2 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

: 8 

1(5 

3 

1808 

3 

■1 

1(1 

2 

•1 

0 

•1 

5 

1 

1899 

1 3 

15 

U 

3 

1 

5 

' 6 

0 

5 

1900 

i 3 

10 

3 

3 

4 

8 

. 5 

(5 

6 

1001 

8 

14 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

11 

1002 

3 

(5 

7 

3 

0 

0 

3 

(5 

0 

1003 

3 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1(5 

0 

1904 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

7 

1005 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1(5 

3 

1000 

4 

n 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

2 

11 

1007 

4 

IS 

5 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

7 

loos 

3 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

15 

0 

1000 

i 3 

n 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

18 

5 

1010 1 

3 

It 

5 

8 

0 

0 

4 

6 

11 

1011 1 

3 

0 

4 

; 3 

2 

9 

4 

7 

11 

1912 1 

3 

15 

6 

1 s 

r 

5 

4 

18 

10 

Average from \ | 
^ 1844-1912 / 

3 12 

9 

3 11 

2 

I'T 

1 

7 

2 


1 Since 1876 the Imperial Bank of Germany. 


The ten yearly averages are as follows: 


Years. 

Hank of 
Kngland. 

Bank of 
Fiance. 

Imperial 
Bank of 
tlerniany. 

1844-1853 

£ s. d. 

3 3 4 

£ s. d. 

3 1S 8 

£ s. d. 

4 l5 4 

1854-18(53 

4 10 2 

4 10 4 

4 7 11 

18(J.4-l.sr3 i 

4 3 8 

4 3 3 

4 13 10 

1874-18^3 

3 fj 5 

13 4 8 

4 5 0 

ISS 1-180.; 

3 4 10 

1 “ •’ 

3 11 0 

lSOl-1'10.3 

3 i 11 

2 12 2 

10 2 

1904-1012 

! 3 12 2 

3 2 3 

4 12 5 ' 

_ 1 


It aj)[)ears hence that the London money 
market has, on the average of si\ty-nino years, 
been cheaper than that of Berlin. TlirougliDiu, 
witli a few exceptions, espeeially for the last 
fifty years, the value of money in England has, 
on average, been dearer than in France. 

Excjlani) an 1) Wat.ks. Tlie origin of banking 
in Germany may be traced even further back 
than the habit of dcj)o.siting money with the 
London goldsmillis, which was in full \’igoiir by 
! the end of the 17th century. Banking in tlm 
! provinces was at the ontset more dependent on 
the issue of notes than that of the inetroj)olis, 
wliich naturally resulted IVom the dillercnce of 
its lield for operations. The history of tin. 
hank of Dundee may b(i taken as an illustration, 
for in this t he liabits of Scotch and of English 
provincial haiiks maybe regarded as a good deal 
j similar (.sec Banks in Bi’oi'LANd). The early 
emjtloymciit of credit in this manner led to 
results whieli govern, or at least la,igely inllu- 
j ence, (he banking system of this country to the 
present day. TIhj value ascribed to the ])Owcr 
of issuing notes led to the act of 1708, which 
restrietc<l the number of partners in banks of 
issm*, and virtually in all banks, to a number 
not exceeding six <luring the continnanee of tlie 
Bank of England. This restriction lasted till 
the year 182fi, wIkmi tlui establislinumt of joint- 
stock banks of issue was pmanitted ; it was 
furtlier inodilied by tln^ atd of 1862, which 
allowed ])riva.te ]>arfm‘rships, not being hanks 
of issue, to i]a,ve ten immdiers. TJie Act of 
1833, however, pi'oliibits any Englisli joint- 
stoek hank of issue from possessing a iKinking 
ollice in Tiondon. ddie act of 1844 restiuets 
the ])rivil(\ges of issuing notes to tliose hanks 
whether ])rivato or joint stock, whicli possessed 
tlic [)rivilcgc at tliat date. The main object 
of the early legislation was to se cure a mono- 
})oly of issue to the Bank of England. In¬ 
cidentally it has served to prevent English 
haidving from taking its proper development. 
In this the act of 1844, the latest of Sir Uobert 
Pkei/s acts dealing with monetary questions, 
has also assisted. His object in this was to 
cause the note issue of the country to centralise 
on the Bank of England, and to provide that, 
with the exception of the note.s allowed to be 
issued against securities, an euuivalent value 
in the precious metals should be held against 
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the amount in circulation in the case of the 
notes issinal hy that bank (^see I3ank Notk). 
Througfi ti'ie restrictions imposed on dealing 
with tlui [)o\\'er of issuing notes by tliis act, 
the existf'iice of a consiflerable nninber of com¬ 
paratively .small banks of issue was continued 
in Kugland long after the time wlnm, judging 
by llic analogy of events in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, coalition into larger concerns would have 
been desirable. It is not necessary to refer 
here to file <letail of our banking system. It 
may be siiilieicnt to remark tliat in hardly any 
other country are the j)ositions and circum¬ 
stances of individual banks so widely ditlerent 
from (‘ae]i oilier as in our own. It is to be 
regivtted that the attcuit.ion of the legislature 
in Kngland has been (iiii'ig.ed mainly l.o the 
note issue, witli a view to eentralisii it, and 
that so little has h(‘en giv(‘u to otlier poiiits of 
more imj)ortane(‘ to tlic wellbeing of tlio bank¬ 
ing system. Some ]irovineaal banks, both 
piuvate and joint st<» 'k, posse.ss the piivilege of 
issuing their own miles, but this [lOwer ean only 
1)(3 t?xere.iseil )iy rhose who |)os■^esst•d it lielore 
the VU'LI- loll. Very few baiik.s in England 
and W'ales issiu; (Inhr own notes now. The 
act of IS 11 lixed llie maximum eircidalion of 
the conn 1 1 '\' lianks in Ikc/iaml aa!<l \\’ales at 
-bo, Ifi;!, 1 17 (-07) ]irivate liaiiks, 
reduced liy amalgamation sidisr(|ueiilly to liOf), 
and 

XS,17S,•_':!() (7:i) joint-sloek hard<M, 

Imt of this aiiiou 111 

£1,S1S,80‘2 (11‘7) jirivate banks, 
o,.‘U,)7,t.)l;5 (<>/'■) joint-stock baid<s, 
have siiit’c lapsed from various causes, volun¬ 
tary and other, so that the limit of (be. pid- 
viiicial issues now (101.‘li stands at 
!, 01 5 (8) private banks, 

170,.'iS7 (h) joint-sloek o.iidvs. 

'I'lie banking business ol Ihigland and AVales 
1.S now rallied on liy about 10 privale and 
44 joint-stock banks. The ilitl'erciit hank.-' 
vary much in .si/e aiei imp<irlanee. I’.y the sidi- 
<if V(’ry large li.inks, wielding imimui.s:- amouni.s 
ot' capital and deposits, very small concerns, 
jio.ssi'ssing proporlionally small rixscmrccs, may 
l)c Ibiind carrying on hiisinc.ss to advantage, 
and competing succcs.srnlly witli their nioio 
jiowi'rfid rivals. One result, and it is a very 
I'cculiar one, of tin' maniu'r in whielt our hank¬ 
ing system has di’Veloped itsiOf, employing the 
Ikaiik ()l iMigland as the pivot of its tiansac- 
lions, is that no hank in the country kei'ps any 
large stock of the precioirs im.'lals in reserve— 
more, in fact, than liahit lias shown to be ade¬ 
quate for daily I'equirements, except tin? Baidc 
of England. liy this method eeononiy in use 
of metallic mompv has luaui greatly promoted, 
with eon‘e,s]HUiding advantages to tlie coiu- 
munit}’. The m ei ssary drawback to this is 
that in times e ither ef panic or of foreign de¬ 


mands for bullion, the strain on our banking 
.system becomes e.xtremcly sharp, and the 
troubles of the time greatly intensified (see 
Dkain of Bullion and Crisls). The reserve 
of the Bank of England appears to those outside 
the business to be ‘‘idle money,” but no portion 
of our monetary resources really lias so import¬ 
ant a part to play, or is so entirely “ employed ” 
as the bankers’ balances, which figure in that 
reserve, and sometimes exceed it in amount. 
Through the agency of our system “English 
capital runs as surely and instantly where it is 
most Avanted, and where there is most to be 
made of it, as water runs to find its level.” 
I'hc ramification of our banking system to every 
small town and village enables our monetary 
resources to bo economised to the utmost, thus 
jier.soiis requiring advances, who.se position jus¬ 
tifies their being made to them, arc enabled 
to obtain the advantages which the use of 
ea])ital will afford, both in remote ifiaccs .and 
in our l.irger eoiuinercial and industrial contre.s. 
I'he. extension of banking tliroiighout the pro¬ 
vinces of late years has been very marked. 
Tilt! total number of oilices of b.-iuks in England 
and Wales which was 1‘.UJ7 in 187fi, in 1913 
reached a total of 81'73. 'fho deposits in the 
banks of England and Wales are estimated at 
the same date as about £'.>38,000,000. The 
aggregate number of banking ollices in the 
conn try g."'nerally was nearly 9110 at the same 
date, A\hilo 11 h‘ deposits in the banks of tlie 
Dnited Kingdom, which were estimated as 
being from' £470.000,000 to £180,000,000 
in 187'.>, wei-e eslimalod in thf Jjtnil'rrs' 
MafjK'.i as b(‘ing abmiL. £1,003,700,000 in 
T.M.'b rxehisive of tlie diqio.sits held by 
lht‘ IVink of Kiiclaml, uliiib w<’re about 
l.OOO.OOO in l>;'..>and £02,300,000 in 1913. 
'rite jiublieation of accounts is still not iini- 
ver.'->al tlmiigli tar nmiv gmicral than fcirmerly. 
Ollieial statistics of the aggreg.ato do nut exist. 
No (hmht ill sonm easrs iiiidno credit has been 
given to tli'ise w'lio liave not been deserving 
• tf it, with di<;astmus lesults (see Cinsis). In 
.some, blit fortunately mneh rarer iiistanccs, tlie 
traudnleiit have ln-en a.^>isted, oi' the banks 
theinselves been niiiie'd, by bad trading. But 
on the wliole these results have, but seldom 
occurred, and the prosperity of the country lias 
jirobahly been promoted fully as much by the 
lianking s\’stem it has po.ssessed as by any 
inoderii adaptation of physical seieiici' to the 
eomtorts and eoiivcniences of life. 

Suiiie hanks in the provinces allow inteinst 
at .a low rate on the daily balances of tlicir 
customers in their hatids ; but tlie more general 
rule is to make an allowance of interest only on 
sums placed specially on deposit, ’fliis interest 
usually varies acc«>rding to the “London” rate 
for the time being ; but some banks alloAv a 
lixisl and uniform rate. The jira-ctiee varies in 
ditlerent localities. 
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Scotland. Considered historically, the dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarities of hanking in Scotland 
arose from the fact that, unlike their neigh¬ 
bours in England, the people were allowed by 
the legislature absolute freedom to create what¬ 
ever system of banking they found best suited 
to their wants. Thereupon, before the days of 
railways and steamboats, every distiict of the 
country, however remote, a])pears to have de¬ 
veloped its banker by a process, as it were, of 
“natural selection.” He was the trusted cus¬ 
todian of the savings of the tlnafty. lie was, 
on the whole, the discreet and sagacious sup¬ 
porter of the enterprising trader and adventurous 
man of commerce. His proTuises to pay gold 
on demand were readily accepted within his dis¬ 
trict as a convenient medium of exchange. 
There was no state bank, no corporation with 
exclusive privileges. In this way, from the 
end of the 17th century, there gievv u{) through¬ 
out the country substantial private copartneries 
conducting the business of Vianking and serving 
the important purjiose of jiromoting industry 
and thrift. At this time the currency doctor 
had not yet appeared, and the subtle suggestion 
had not yet been made that a one-pound 
note, convertible into gold on demand, might 
be of less value tliau the coin it represented 
cmd for which it could at any moment be ex- 
cliMugcd. 

The, range, however, of banking credit enjoyed 
by these substantial co])artneries was naturally 
limited to the districts in which the.y Avere 
known, and when facilities of communication 
and of transit were increased and the scale of 
commercial transactions became enlarged, it 
became obvious that banking institutions of 
more commanding importance and more widely 
recognised stal)ility were rc(]iiircd to take tlie 
place of the old local ])rivate banks. The tbrc'c 
old banks in Edinburgh—the Bank of Scotland, 
Royal Bo.iik of Scotland, and British Ijincn 
Company—had not yet seriously set tliemsclves 
to serve the co\intry distiaets. A new cha])ter 
was accordingly 0 })encd early in the 19t.h centnry 
Avhen joint-stock banks were formed, having 
their head(|na]ters in Edinburgh, tlbisgow, and 
some of the other more im])ortant towns, with 
numerous branches throughout the provinces. 
This proved to he the knell of the private 
banks, for by (legrecs tbesc amnent institutions, 
being free to transfer themselves in their in¬ 
tegrity, were merged in the more powerful joint- 
stock banks, and the system of banking as a 
whole became adapted to the enlarged opera¬ 
tions of eoinmeree. 

The movement thus described involved, 
among other consequences, a rednetion in the 
number of banks in Scotland. In 1819 there 
were 36 ; in 1844, 24 ; in 1873, 11 ; in 1913 
there were 8. All possess the power of circula¬ 
tion, the limit to eacli of authorised note issue 
is as follows :— 


Name OF Bank. 

Amount of 
authorised 
Circulation. 

1 Bunk of Scotland .... 

2 Boy ill Bank of Scot] und . 

8 British Linen Comiuiny 

4 Commercial Jlank ol Scotl.ind, Ltd. 

5 National Bank of Seotlaml. Lt<l. 

6 Union Bank of Scotland, JAd. 

7 North of Scotland iuid Ti.wn and 

County Bank, Ltd. 

8 Clydesdale Banking Company, l.M. 

Total 

£39d,852 

216.451 
438,024 
374,880 

• 297,024 

154,346 

224.452 
274,321 

.g2,r.7G,350 


The average eircnhition of these hanks, 
allowed by the. Acts of 1811-1 o to exeecd the 
authoTiised limit (see Bank woik), was, col¬ 
lectively, £7,784,185 ill 1913, their deposits 
about £127,000,000. 

The devclo})mcnt of banking in Scotland 
was greatly assisted by the ])r()vi,sions of the 
law, which ]>l.‘i.eed no limit on the number of 
[lartners, and allowed secniity to be taken on 
land, all liciiig regisbui'd, as \v(dl as on otlier 
descriptions of a debtor’s property, with great 
facility. The privali' fort.um' of every i)artner 
was also liable for all the debts of the bank 
except in the case of the Bank of Scotland and 
the two chartereil banks, dhe cirect of this last 
provision has hceii restia’cted by the application 
of the liinite<l liability acts, but the system of 
ba,liking thus esl.iblisbed, a.ssist(Ml by the power 
of circulating small notes, has l•\telldcd itself 
over Scotland will) great completeness. Hardly 
any village is witliont the advantage of banking 
facilities, ])rovided by nnmei'ons branch ofliecs. 
The early liislory of the lhank of Dundee may 
be takcui as typical of tlic growth of Scotch 
bankingN Originally instituted, 1764, as a bank 
of issue, it was not t ill 1792 that deposits were 
received by it, and tbese w'orc for some time 
hardly e<jnal in amoiinl. to the note circulation. 
A similar system was no doubt, the origin of 
banking in the United Kingdom generally. 
Tliough tin* brancli oflices of the vSeotch hanks 
arc numea-ons, the hanks themselves, as stated 
above, are. few in number. Amalgamation for 
the most ]tart,, failure in some conspicuous and 
terrible inslanccs, accfuint tor the diminution. 
The credit of the remaining banks lias never 
been shaken. The deposits, 21 millions in 
1826, were 30 millions in 1851. Since that 
date the growth has Ix'on most ra]ti<l. Includ¬ 
ing capital, the resources weii.* 63 millions in 
1866, 92 in 1872, and nearly millions 

in 1913. The old practice of llie banks in 
Scotland of making advances on Cash Credit 
{q.v.\ that is on the pcTsonal seeurity of two 
bondsmen, tended to develop the energies of 
the country facilitated by tlie thiittiness of the 
people. The system of note circulation in 
Scotland (see Bank Note) has t)eeu of great 
assistance to the banks in many ways, and has 
provided the banks with “till money ” free of 
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cost. Through its existence the early prosperity 
of the banking system of the country was 
developed and fostered ; it has caused great 
economy in the use of specie, and also it has 
facilitated book-keeping by removing the necess¬ 
ity for the use of small che(juos in many direc¬ 
tions. The vast network of" fininch offices, the 
working of which, as previously mentioned, is 
facilitated by the use of small notes, is also of 
great service to the business. In those districts 
which are })Oor, and where de[)osits are scanty, 
the advances of ga])ital required for tlie develop¬ 
ment of business arc easily provided from tlie 
resources which the wealtiiicr districts supply. 
The small numljer of banks in Scotland, however, 
is .sometimes ?nade the subject of complaints. 
The habits of the pr-ople, whi(di lead thean to 
prefer notes to spoei*', in th' ir daily transactions, 
couplefl witli the other advaiiiagf's which the 
possession of a note eireiilal ion gives, have 
practically lacstrieted baiddiig in Scotland to 
banks of issue, and as no addition to the number 
of issuing banks has ])('en [)()ssittle since I’cers 
acts ot 1811-15, dll' ('xisting banks have such 
a hold of tlie held that no increase h.as been 
made since that time, 'flic rates of di.scount 
for advances, and those lor the allowance of 
interest on di'posit arc scuttled by agreermmt 
among the banks ; hence (hoy arc })i\ietie.ally 
aniform over tin! ^vhole of lht‘ country. While 
complaints as to llu* monopoly of the existing 
banks arc thus heard from time to time, it does 
not appear ])robable either that the rates of 
interest charged, or allowed, would diller much, 
if at all, from those, wlii('h have, brem the rule 
in Scotland under existing cireunistances, if the 
freest competition wcio t'stablished. Nor is it 
at all likely that any one, to whom an advaiuio 
may .sahdy be made is [)ievente(l from obtaining 
snel) an advance through the limitation of llu* 
number of tin* baiil:s. lienee tin' })nb1ir niay 
not gain wherever sueh conijx'titioii is started ; 
on the otlu'r hand eonipetition. in tlie direction 
ot making advanees on insnilieien t. s-’Ciirity, or 
to those who employ them in r.'.sh sp(>cidation, 
is oiH'- ol tln^ most, dis.isimus things which can 
happen. 

'Two bank failures in .Scotland during resmt 
years have been oii a scale so large as to dc>, rv(' 
special notice, d’he aggregate loss of the sharc- 
hold(>rs of the W csti rn IViulc of Scotland, failed 
1857, was upwards of fJ.800,00<>. 'I'lic failure 
ol tlie City ot (Jla.sgow Hank in 1878 involved 
its siiaI'eholdei’s in a loss of about t'o.ilOO.OOO. 

In uriilii'i- ea.se were tiu' general pulilie losers 
(see Ik\NKs, Cir.\nTKi:i 11 ; Cash Cckdit). 

llAMUxe; IN TuKLANn has been eonductod 
generally oii the same )M iuei|>h's as in .Scotland, 
and In aee reipures no detailed notice. One 
point, ho\vev('r, t<i tin' great credit of the Irish 
banks, deserves eoinniemorat ion, namely, that at 
tlie present time of writing (I'.'Ck) every bank 
of issue in Ireland w hieh was in existence in 1844 


is .still carrying on business. The stability 
which this indicates has not occurred in either 
Kngland or .Scotland. The exceptions to tho 
general prosperity were the stoppage of tlie 
Tipjierary Joint-.Stock Bank (1856), and of the 
Munster Bank (1885), .since replaced by the 
Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. This 
general .soundness of recent banking in Ireland 
may well be contrasted with its laxity, fre¬ 
quently involving consequent failure, at an 
earlier date. At the commencement of this 
century, Ireland was overspread with a number 
of small and piancipally very ill-managed banks, 
each carrying on its affairs within a narrow 
circle, and in a most irregular and unsound 
manner. The appendix to a parliamentary 
report (Report of the House of Commons 
Committee on circulating Paper, Specie, and 
Canon t Coin in Ireland, 1804) contains a list of 
the names of fifty linns, all believed to be 
engaged in tho business at that time. Others 
who issued notes for small amounts from 3^d. to 
6.S. each, who had really no preten.sions to be 
called bankers at all, nndeitook similar ro- 
s{)on.sil)ilities. By the year 1820, however, 
only .six of the banks were left, the numbers 
having heon reduced princijially by failure.s. 
The over-i.s.sue of notes had led to great distre.ss. 
The want of confidence resulting Irom tho fre¬ 
quent failures wa.s general, and even the notes 
ot the Bank of Ireland wt're for a time un- 
negotiahlc. The act of 1820 which permitted 
the I'stahlishment of joint-stock banks, gradu¬ 
ally led to the sounder .st.ate of aflkirs mentioned 
above, but it was not till the amending acts of 
1824-2,5 allowed per.'«)ns resilent in any part 
ot Croat Britain or Ireland to become share¬ 
holders in these hank.s that their .success be¬ 
came est.'ihli.shef}, as the [trevious ex elusion of 
Ijiiglish and S'-utch ea[)ita.lis(s had greatly re- 
tanleil tlnur wcllare (see History of L’onl'iiiy ia 
frrtaioi by Mr. Hillon). The ex])(*rienc,e of 
Ireland in lianking maKcrs has been veiy 
che.juered, tin- injuiy eaiised by tin' earlier and 
lUKsound banks li iving been vay ••onsideialile, 
while, the as.si.sinneo ’ivon in rceent times by 
the existing banks to tin general piuspeiaty, 
lias liecn equally lua’ ked. It only iviiiaiiis to 
mention the Bonk of hrjond. This liaiik was- 
originally projected 169.5, but the. plan was not 
carried out then ; it was also njectod by the 
Irisli Hou.se of Commons 1721, and it was more 
than half a eentury afterwards, 1 783, that the 
bank was e.^tablislied. it has heen prudently 
and snecessfully eunducted to the jiresent date. 
Tho .SmsrKNsinv of Ca.'^h Pavmknts, 1797 , 
extended to Ireland, and a very considerable 
expan.sion of the note circulation—over-i.ssne it 
inight more properly be termed — followed. 

^ This, Imwt'vcr, was soon ivdiieed after the re- 
j turn to cash paymoTits. 

Considerable privileges were granted to the 
Bank of Ireland—after 1820 no bank with more 
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than six partners was allowed to issue notes 
within a radius of fifty (Irish) miles from 
Dublin. After 1845 this restriction Avas re¬ 
moved, and the arrangements as to iho circula¬ 
tion of notes practically assimilated to those in 
force in Scotland (see Dank Xoi’k). There are 
nine banks in Ireland, of these six possess the 
power of circulation. 



Amount of 

X.VMK 1 IK IL^N'K. 

authorised 

Circulation. 

1 jlaul: 111 ' In land. 

£3,738,428 

•J Provinci.il liank of In-l.'iiid 

927,*'i'i7 

3 Prlf.-ist. Bankin'^ Company 

281,811 

4 NorUir-ni Jkiiikitig Company . 

243,140 

5 Ulsicr B;uik ..... 

311,079 

0 'I'ht! Na-tional I-ajik .... 

852,209 

Total . . ^ 

£0,354,494 


Tlic average circulation of these banks, 
allowed by the Acts of 1S44-45 to exceed the 
authorised liuiit (s{?e Bank Note), was, col- 
Icetlvely, £8,074,000 in 1913. The Hibernian 
Bank, Limited, the .Munster and Leinster, 
Limited, tl\e Royal Lank of Ireland, Limited, 
have no issues. Tlic total resources of the nine 
banks were nearly £91,000,000 in 1913. 

In nr A and rmo Bkitisu Coi-omfs. Britisli 
India., our colonies generally, and tlie Australian 
colonics in particular, ]tossess woli-d("ve]o|.'e(l 
banking systems. 'Fhese do not, liowcver, 
possess features calling for special notice from 
an economic, point of view, e.xce.])t that with 
other very similar associations those (Colonial 
banks, who.sc deposits collectively wciv', in 
1913, about £797,000,000, have been, to a 
large, extent, the condnit pipes throngli wldch 
British capital has been (lilfns(>d tlu'onghout 
the (‘(doriies. ddieii’ rapid devclo[)m(mL may 
be cited as cm.- of the advantages hence 
resulting. 

Feanoe. The Ihink of France, the most im¬ 
portant banking institution in the country, w;is 
founded in 1800 as a ]trivate com[):i.ny, and 
I'ceeived llie. b.asis of its permanent constitution, 
wliieli m.ide it practically a state bank, through 
t1ie law of 24 Germinal An. xi. of the First 
Republic (14tli April 1803). The law of 22d 
April 180F) reconstituted tlm l)ank, which is now 
regulaie(l by the law of 1897. The governor, 
who holds his office for life, and the tw'o deputy- 
governors, are appointed by the state. The 
gciieial council, consisting of fifteen regents, 
l>y whom the business is mainly directed, and 
three censors, who may be regarded as a per¬ 
manent committee of audit, are elected by the 
general assembly, which consists of the 200 
largest shareholders. Of the regents, five must 
be chosen from among the manufacturers, 
traders, and merchants (nianufacturiers, fabri- 
cants, OH coDiinercanis) who are shareholders in 
the bank, and three selected from amongst the 
tresoriers-payeurs gineraux, the treasury agents 
VOL. I. 


I in the juovinees. Thus the government is 
I Strongly represented on the managing body. 

I The governor has to watch that “the bank per¬ 
forms its duty to the state and towards the 
commerce and industry of the country” (evidence 
given by At. Ronhind, then governor, before the 
J'^nqucle sicr les principcs rt Ics fails gevoraux 
qui I'fjissrnt la circuhi.tIon 'inonefaire et jidiixi- 
(tive, laris, 1865, which see'). 44ie governor of 
the Bank of Iraiicc h;i.s nsnally bccii a, mail wlio 
has held a high official position. Thus M. 
Koiiland bad been .i senator, a minister, and 
president of tlio coimeil of state ; M. Denor- 
mandie, anoilier governor, was a senator for lih-; 
.and had M. Leon Say, wlmse name w.a.s fieely 
spoken of at a recent vacancy, and who luis 
been ininisler of finance, besides serving in other 
bigli positions—for example, as ambassador in 
Fnglaiid—bi'cu ap])ointed, it would not b.nvc 
l)ccn felt that this would have been a loweiiny 
.of his official standing. Tlie regents and eensoi.- 
represeiit the commorce and 1 rade of the conn try, 
towliielgas well as to the state, the liaidc b;is ri n- 
dered great .services, ll lias (1913) 1)3 bi'anebc,- 
sitinited in tlie dillcrent de]>artments of France'; 
lie.sidcs this al»ont 439 ])la(N*s are, through 
auxiliary ollicesaml otluu' similar arrangements 
provided with banking facilities ; tliei-e are also 
a e(‘rtain number of tlistrict offices iu Paris. 
The rules of the liardc Avilh r(is[)e(:t to its dis¬ 
counts are sonu'what strict, three signatures 
heing required, or a deposit of security to take 
the place of the third name, but the wisdom of 
tli-e rules lias been justified by the re.sults. 
'riui.s, with a discount in round numhei's of 
30,000,000 bills iu 1913 for an amount of over 
£800.000,000, a very sm.all number remained 
practiv.ailly ovei'due, and of the,se the greater 
I part were souml. The ])art the bank occupies 
j in the general business t)f the country is shown 
by these (igures, and as more than 4,500,000 
of the bills taken at Paris aloiio did not exceed 
£1 in value, retail as Avell as larger Ir.ado shares 
in the a<lvantage. Business in Franco is, 

however, not conm'cted so intirnalely Avith 
hanking as in England. Thus the note circu¬ 
lation of the Bank' of France, sometimes 220 
millions sterling, never noAV below 200 millions, 
represents a business turnover which would be 
conducted principally liy cheques in England. 
The Bank of France, however, endeavours to 
extend the use of cheques among its customers. 
Til rough tlie Barcau da Virements it performs 
the functions of the Ci.farinu House (which 
see), and it likcAvise facilitates the transmissioii 
of money between the towns in Avhich the 
branches arc situated and t;he head office. The 
Bank of France endeavours to keen an even rate 
of discount with as few alterations as possible, 
as it considers a tolerable degree of certainty 
in the charge for the use of money to be, as 
is undoubtedly the case, of service to trade. 
Thus for about tAvelve years, between 1901 and 
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1913, there wore 8 changes in its rate of dis- 
f;ouiit varying from 3 to 4 per cent, while there 
were 61 changes vai 7 ing from 2^ to 7 2 >cr cent 
at the I>ank of England during the same time. 
The rate chargc<l is uniform at Paris and the 
hraijches, both for discounts and advances, the 
latter being from ^ to 1 per cent above the dis¬ 
count rate. These rates are invariable, and no 
addition is made for commission or otherwise, 
or the total, productive, operations of the 
oank, in 1913 about lo28 millions sterling, 
much originates at the branches. At some 
af thesf% j)articularly at Eordoaux, lj 3 ’ons, 
Marseilles, Plavre, and Lille, the transactions 
are large. Some of tlie sinallm- odices, how¬ 
ever, occasionally do not ])ay tlieir exj)enses, 
and the cost oxcet^dod the pro (its at 3 in 1010. 
This fortunate 2 )osition of alfairs has not always 
been mainlained, but tlie delirimn-i.-■ 
been com])aratively small. The Bank of 
France is at lib^u'ly to pay its notes and dis- 
cliarge its oblig.i (ions citlif-r in g'old or in silver 
uf li^gal tejuler, tliat is, in silver ]»ieces of r» 
francs. It is argued that this faeility as.^ists 
it to maintain a coniparativoly oven rate of dis¬ 
count, even in the I’aen of a movement in tlie 
loreigii exchanges favourahh* to an ex])ort of 
gold, as it is absolutely at lib. rly to give or 
withhold gold so long as it has silver with 
vvbicli it ean e;is!i its notes. This aigninent 
can liai'dl}’ l»e j»j-o\cd or disj>j-oved statistically. 
Asa matter of faet (he iiuinitej’ ol' nllrriil ioos in 
the rate of the Bank of France has Ix-en fewer 
since the year 1844 than at either the Bank of 
England or at the Bank of (lerniany. 'the 
i'ale of discount has been on average less 
than at the Bank of England dining the last 
seventy years, taken as a \vliol(’ (see dahle, 
B»a\k ok EnuIvANd), and it has n'eenllv tendetl 
to be miieli lower. Ill making tlu'se obsei-va- 
tions, liowever, the great dillereiice between the 
condition of circumstanees in the I’onntries eon 
cerne(I should be borne in mind. B*esi<les assist¬ 
ing comme 7 '((> ,'ni<I (lie general ju'osperit}' of 
Erance, the B.-ink of Frama- lias inon- than once 
in ite history had to support tin weight of vej-v 
serious tronhli's. the proj>er handling of wdiieh 
excei'dcd in diHicnllv almost anv ordinarv 
tinancial crisis. AVithont going farther bai'k 
than (he last lorry yeai'S, sp(’cie |)av!neiits ]iav»‘ 
been suspended lavicc ow'ing to politiral disturb- 
fineis in 18 IS and again in 1870. The eai’lier 
of these suspensions, which las'od only about a 
year and a half, dotes not appear to liaA’e liad 
any umikt-d t ll'e.'i tui ftrices. d'iie later one. 
whieii ^vas act'onipanied by thi‘ ilevastation j 
» ii.suingon till' I'danco-Bcrinaii War, la-!ed about \ 
live veais. spiade iviynients, suspended in 1870. 
liaviiig II. ( u jiaitially n'siiiiied in 1874 and com¬ 
pletely ill 18/ 0 . A sus])eiision of s]H‘cie ]>av- 
nu'uts may iiaimally be expected to produce tlK' 
ortlimiry result <0 iutlaiion, shown in tin* foreign 
e.xehanges and in the price of commodities. But 


the course which the Bank of France took in 
regulating its issue of notes, which became the 
circulating medium and were inconvertible, was 
so pindent and cautious that few', if any, of the 
dangerous results of a forced circulation of jiaper 
followed. There was, during the course of this 
time, a slight, but not large variation from the 
j normal rate of the foreign exchanges, exenpilitii'd 
' in the rate between Paris and London on se\'.'i'al 
occasions, but it was slight, and il any alter¬ 
ation in the prices of cornmoditii's foJlow'cd it 
was only small in extent. Great c;uitio]i and 
jtrndciiec must have been needed to cany on the 
monetary alfairs of a large country under such 
trying circumstances -without inv'olving it in (he 
risks which iisnally follow on a forced circulation. 

The following liguies will give some hh'a of 
the m-dinary hiisii'ess tiansaciioiis of the Bank 
of France :— 

B'l’b Ag.gregate of operations . £1. f-L'S.OOO.OOO 
,, L’ dlion held - Gold . . £ 1>,000 

„ ,, Silver . £25,i>o0,0()0 

„ Bills discounted iuPnris and 

bi'anelies . . . £800,000,000 

„ Average note eireulation . £226,600,000 

„ „ cui riuit accounts £2.6,600,000 

Besides the Bank of France, there are many 
oUku’ larg(‘ hanks in the country, as the Oomp- 
toir d’Eseomptc, founded 1818, the Cifdit 
Foiieicr, and (.h-edit Mobilier, 1862, the tdr'-dit 
Lyonnais, 1863, the Societc Geiiei'aie, 1S64, 
bc.siiJes others, and many very wealth;' and 
pow'crfnl private linns who canyon the practice 
of banking and the traditions of the Iloufc 
Iliniifii.e, which I'atbe'- corresponds to the busi- 
lU'ss of wealthy nmiehants and liigh tinancial 
operaUu-s with us. 'flu' idm of b,!u]-:ii)g, as 
carried on in tliis country, in the Ftiit'd States, 
ami in sov.'i.il of our colonies, notably in the 
Austivilias, is, liowevcr, gradually gainijig g{oun<l 
in France, and furthei- developjnents in that 
'liii'ction may be ex])e(. led. 

Germ,\N’\. 1 he Imj)erial Bank of Germany 
occupies now' (juite as cominauding a })osition 
ill that connti v as the. Bank of Fran-e does 
Avithill its own sphere ol laboui's and, Avith the 
other ])ow.'rful hanks surrounding it, has 
as-Ksted greatly the ju'ospority of the Ihupire. , 
The [wesenl constitution of the bank of 
Germany is delinod by the Bank Act of 1876, 
b\ Avhicli the B>ank ol I’russia was mei’ged in 
the Imperi l] Bank, and amended bv tlie acts of 

1S82, ISipi. luoi. l'.*02, 1906,1909(see Annual 

Keporis in 1,; aiaanoe- 

uieiils lor aceounm. in number of otliees,^ 

4 8S in 1913,—in closeness of relations Avitli 
the government, the Avorkiiig of the Bank of 
Germany corre-punds veiy much with that 
of the Bank of France. There is, however, 
an imiKutant dniiererice in respect of the note 
circuhiiion (see B.axk Nuruj. to winch, as the 
arrangements are di-simihu both from those 
in England and in France, it is desirable to 
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refer. The Bank of Germany is remitted to ! 
add to its circulation against securities the 
issue of any other issuing bank u’/ose circula¬ 
tion drops, and also to exceed llie legal limit, 
at first (1875) by £12,500,000, extended 1899 
to £22,500,000, 1902 to £23,500,000, 1900 to 
£23,641,450 by lapse of issue of the Bank of 
Brunswick, 1909 to £27,500,000 and at the 
end of each quarter £37,500,000, on jinyiiient 
of a tax of 5 per cent per annum on the total 
excess issue. The limit was exceeded nincrccn 
times in 1913, the rate of discount not rising 
above 6 per cent- Those who have ex])erieiiced 
the effect of the suspension of ttie Bank Act 
of 1841 in England, see in tVie smoothness 
with which this arrangement acts a sign of a 
corresponding alxsence of pressure on business 
of great advantage to the industry of Germany, 
and though the dill'erent circumstances of 
business there do not admit of an exact com¬ 
parison wij:h England, the question des.nves 
more attention than is given it. The Bank of 
Germany is a ‘'state bank.” The distribution 
of the profits (laws of 1875, 1889, 1899, 
1909) is as follows : 3|- per cent on the capital 
(£9,000,000) to the shareholders; of the re¬ 
mainder, the State receives thrce-quai ters ami 
the shareholders one-quarter, after deducting 
from these two portions 10 per cent (i.e. half 
10 per cent from each i)ortioii) to he assigned 
to the Reserve (£3,723,963 in 1913). Thus 
the shareholders received i]i 1913 £758,750, 
or a dividend of 8*48 per cent, and the 
state £1,551,025 in addition to the Note 
Tax £183,715. The capital £6,000,000 in 
1900 was raised to £9,000,000 in 1905. The 
German em]>eror appoints the president and 
council of the haiik directory, whose office 
is -for life, on the recommendation of tlie 
federal council, and the Government, through 
the Chancellor of tlie empire, exercises com* 
pleto powers of control. Tlie shareholders 
influence the management through a com¬ 
mittee. As with the Bank of France, the 
arrangements as to rates of interest are 
uniform over tlie whole field of operation, 
ami the facilities given by this, and by the 
action of the bank in the discount of commercial 
pa]»er, as well as by the transmission of cash, 
^tc., have given a great impetus to the ]>rosj>erity 
of the empire. There are many other banks in 
Germany besides the Imperial Bank, four of 
wliieli issue notes. This privilege has been 
itdinquished by many banks once possessing 
it, owing to the restrictions imposed on 
banks ot issue, which may not buy and 
sell securities for delivery, either for their 
own or for third account, nor may they acccjit 
any bills nor (1913) in some conditions discount 
below tlie Roichs-bank. The business of the 
non-issuing banks in Germany, besides ordinary 
account current transactions, consists in dis¬ 
counts, buying and selling securities, granting 


advances to customers and also in negotiating 
loans for governments as well as private under¬ 
takings, a business which in tliis country is 
more in the hands of private bankers and 
linanre companies. Tlic hanks also hold l.vge 
deposits ; yet this hianeh does not attain tlie 
same proportionate dimensions as in Great 
Britain, the amount of uninvested cajiital being 
smaller ; and as interest is allowed on almost 
all balances, even if repayable on demand, the 
j)rofit from this source cannot compare with 
the results obtained in this country. 

The limits of simce forbid detailed referenee 
to several other banking systems both in Kuro}>e 
and elsewhere, but among these the vSw'cdisli 
Enskilda Banks may specially b(‘ referred to as 
possessing a very skilfully planned note circula¬ 
tion, the usefulness of whicl. eomparcs favour¬ 
ably with the systems of cir> ulatiou in Scotland 
and the United States. The- system on which 
the national banks of the United States, 
established 1868, were oiiginally based, was 
connected with the financial measures uecessi- 
tabul by the terrible struggle between “North” 
and “South ” which inflicted sucdi heavy lossrs 
on the Union. A safe circulating medium w.as 
urgently rc(]uired, and Secretary Chase recom¬ 
mended an issue of bank notes, vSecured by de¬ 
posit of United Slates bonds worked by local 
banks, in preference to thg issiu' of notes by tlie 
Government itself (see Bank Noit, ; Banks: 
NationA u, Unu'ed States of Amehioa). 

[Sec Reports, Covnuiftee of Searcy on Ihuih ^;/ 
England Charter^ 11. of C. 1882.- • Coin- 

mitt re on. Banks of Issue, H. of 0. 1840. — First 
and Second Reports Select Committee, on Jlniiks oj 
Issue, 11. of C. 1841. — First and Second Jtr^jorts 
Secret Committee on Commercial Distress^ 11. of C. 
1848. —Report Select Committee on Bank Acts, if. 
of C. 1857. — Report Select Committee on Bank 
Acts, H. of C. 1858.— Report Select Committee o?i 
Banks of' Issue, U. of G. 1875. — Report frton 
Secret Comi/ditee of the House of Lords on the 
Causes of the Distress which has for some time 
prevailed amomj the Commercial Classes, and how 
far it had been affected by the Lems for regulatiny 
the Issue of Bank Holes payable on demand, 
Session 1847-48. (The information contained in 
the evidence and report especially valuable.)— 
Practical Treatise on Banking.—Logic of Ba n king, 
J. W. Gilbart (title cliaracteristic of the author). 
— History and l^rinciples of Ba.'nking, .1. W. 
Gilbart, London, 1866. —The Country Banker, 
George Bae, London, 1886, and later editions.— 
Hates on Banking, R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Loiidoii, 
1878. —British Banking Statistics, John Dun, 
London, 1876.— Capital, Currency, and Banking, 
James Wilson, London, 1847. —LjOrnbard Street, 
W. Bagehot, London, 1873,1910 —History of the 
Bank of England, John Francis, Loudon, 1847.— 
The First Hint Years of the Bank of England, 
J. E. Tliorold Rogers, Oxford, 1887. —The Scotch 
Banks and Syslejii of Issue, Robert Somers, 

I Edinbingh, 1873.— History of Scotch Banking, 

I A, W. Kerr. 1884.— History and Bevdopincnt of 
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Banking in Ireland, Malcolm Dillon, London and 
Dublin, 18^'.*. -English Manual of Banking, A. 
Drmnp, fiondori, 1877.— Principles of Banking, 
Thomson nnnlroy, London, 1867.— Practkal Bank¬ 
ing. A. S. Jiolles, New York, 1884.— Bank Rate, 
England, France, a.nd (Icrmnny, K, IT. IiiglisPal- 
gravc, London, 1903. —History, Law, and Practice 
of Ijaiiking, C, M. (‘ollins, London, 1887.— The 
Prai'tice of' Bunking, John llutclii-^on, Loudim, 
18S.‘'>. -lUinkers Magazine, London. — Journal 
fnsiilate of Bankers, J^oin Ion.— A merican Bankers' 
Maga/:ii)c, New York.—iJictionnaire des Finances, 
Paris, 1889.— Chapters on the Theory and History 
if Banking, G. D. Dunbar, New York, 1891.] 
BANKS, Ghaimkiikd (Sro iland). 1. 
Tlie Bank of Scotland ; founded by Scots act 
of |);irli:iinont 17th .Inly 1695, not by charter, 
tliou^di IVequendy called one of the chartered 
banks ; a monopoly of banking for twonty-onc 
years liann 1695 ; a capital of A'1 00,000 sterling, 
since rai.scd to £1,987,000 (.ei,;>il5,000 called 
lip), with j)Ower to issue £9,625,000 additional 
stock. 2, Tho Jloyal Bank of Scotland ; first 
charter hist May 1727 in jinrsnance of the im¬ 
perial .datiitc, 5 Geo. I. c. 20; eighth, 30th 
December 1829; caidtal £2,000,OOO', fully paid 
n[> ; it is questioiiahle how f.ir a provision in the 
original ehartei-of 1727 tha.t each share of £100 
is liahb' in live fart her calls of £10 each isap[>li(;- 
ahle topre.sentshareholders. 3. Tlie British Limm 
Company; charter 6th .Inly I7l6a3limm tradiTs 
and inanufaetnroi's ; banking hiusinessdevehqud ; 
chartin' 1806 (otli .him) as hankers, capital 
T2()0,000 ; last charter 19th Marcli 1849, an- 
t liurise.l (•aj)i(al ,61,500,000, wherrol'£l,250,000 
issue*I ami fully jiaid up. 'flic, above three, are 
known as the chartered b,iiiks ; tliey claim 
limited liahility (se*^ for pnrposi's of 

I'hartt'l), d'he Nafitmal and the (bmimreial 
Ban'vS liavi’also charters ; the fbnner 1825, the 
liller 1831 (hank fovinded 1810); in both 
elniters liability stated t*i fx' nidimited. See 
Mr. Idi'ming's “Memoran*iiim as to Baidcing in 
Seotlaml,” Si'h'et ('ommilto*' on B,iid<s of Issue, 
1875, ri'iu'inted in il.mrv ]i,oberf,soii'.s Jlandhook 
i'f Banl'i'.-i Loll' (Sectcli). 'The lliree oldc.-t, 
Ik'ink ol ScDtlaml, Biilish Linen (’•>mpanv, ami 
Loyal Bank, have .ilwaiys h.ad (»r ri.iimed a 
sirictly limited liabilily ; the two named ahov*'. 
in ('onimon with the remaining lliree Sid!.;, 
banks, tin- ('lydes.iale, Noitb of Seotlaml aii-l 
'Town and (’i*unlv, and Ibiion, li,i\e been 
M-eriitly legistered as limit.d li.alnlity e.»mp,niies, 

• imt now u-.‘ llie wan'd “ ].imi;e.b” j,_ 

BAN1\S, ( AAADA. the hi.storv ofenria-iicv 
ami b,inking in Canada may be divideil into four 
perio.ls: (1) (be Freneh r.-gime : (2) from 

beginning Bi'itish governm.-m’. until establi>li- 
"I lii -^t b,inks in 1S1 7-1 8 ; - (A)) iVoni 
1817-18 until .'oiifederation of provimes. 1S»17, 
banks lu-iiig organisixl umler provincial and 
royal chart.ns ; (0 since 1867, The Dominion 

]ia! 1 i.imeiit ha\ing rxi lnsive jni'isdietii>n it gard- 
ing banking. 


A complete accouiuof the first period, during 
part of which heaver and moose skins were recog¬ 
nised currency, wheat a legal tender, and the 
“card money " of the French governors formed 
the chief medium ; and the second period when the 
coins of live other countries were legal tender, will 
be foil ml in the writings of Mr. James Stevenson 
referred to below. Diu’ing the second period un- 
succe.ssfii] attempts were made in 1792 and 1807-8 
to establish banks, and in consequence during 
the war of 1812 government was obliged to create 
an array-hill olHce or temporary hank of issue. 

From 1817 to 1825, however, two bank.s 
were established in Lower Canada, (t)nel)ec) and 
one each in Upper Canada (Ontario), New 
Brunswick, and Nb>va Scotia, all now doing 
Inisines.s except one. During tlie rebellion of 
1837-38 tlie b.:ink.s in Upper and Lower Canada 
tem])orari]y suspended specie payments under 
permi.ssion of an order in council. 

Belore ilcaling with tho fourth period it is 
necessary to indicate tlie condition of banking 
and currency at time of confederation, 1867. 
Tliere weretliirty-ninc cliartcrs, hut only tiveiity- 
seven banks doing business. Tlie charters ex¬ 
pired at varion.s (lates from 1870 to 1892 and 
vari(‘d in aer'oid.-incc with views I'cgarding bank* 
ing in tho dilfereiit ])rovimes. In Upj'cr and 
Lower Canada (Old Canada) sharchoblcrs were 
liable for double amount of stoi-k, excc’iil, that 
1 here w’.as one bank en commnrolit.c, the “pi in- 
eipal partners’' liaving nnlimited ])er.sonal lia- 
l)ility. In most e.mi^s imli-.s could be issin'd 
••fjual to paid-up ca[)ita,l 'plus specie, and 
government securities la id. In New Brunswick 
charters had hemi granted without donlfie lia- 
hilily but the j)rim.-iplo was being insisted on in 
renewals, while in Nova Scoli.i in the oj tin ion 
of SOUK' tin,re was no donhb^ liabilitv. Tn ()I*L 
Canada and Nov.a Scotia as a rule total li,'i- 
bilitics were restrietfd to tlnt-e limes, and in 
New Brunswii'k to Iwi.-e tb*' amount of ca,).ibi]. 
Tlim'O was also om- b,uik' with .-i royal cliarler. 
he.nl olllee in Fug],imi, ;ind sharelntM.-rs imt 
umbn' tlonbl.' liability. Tlie ,sitii,at!on wa,-. 
liirtber eonqtlicatt-d by lli*' ‘■i'lf-- Baulking Act,” 
utid-T wliich noti-s eoiiid In- is-m il stnmred bv 
ib-posit of gtivi'i'iim. nt, drb.mlur.-s, and by the 
b'gal tender i'">ne,s *•! ll:e govei jimen(s of (Aid 
(Aniaila and Nova Seoii.i. In 1,866-67 two of 
tbe largest banlns in (Ypn ( an ida laib-d, 
i'e.^ulting in a via-y iin ineial ei'i>is, 

Liidt-r eomliti'.tris, .i-k] .afirr teiitatixe 

b'gislation in 1 86 7 a.mi Ispy gcm-ial 

b.nik act ot the Dommioii w.is p.isstMl in 1S71 
(34 A iet. e. V.) It eonlirmed tlm sjtccial 
features in the bank working under royal 
charter, ami th.it witli '‘ princip.il p,ii'ttiers ” 
personally li.ihl,-. ,iml it will be nndorstood in 
any statements Imn I !ior legnding banks as a 
whole that these in>i]tn(ions .ne ii,,t referred to. 

As the charters ot "thor I'anks ex[)ircd tln-v 
were renewe*! nnd.-r tin- rtomini-m Act. The 
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first act extended all charters ten years, which 
practice has been followed thns tar. There 
w’cie various aiueiidnients during the first fev 
years, but since tlieri cliaiigcs have been 
inCrequent, except at tlie regular revisions in 
1880 and 1890. The act hereafter referred to 
is that assented to May 1890, and to come in 
force July 1891 (53 Yict. c. xxxi.) 

CoiistihUion and Powers of Banks .—Banking 
in Canada is not absolutely free as in the 
United States. A cliartcr must ])C obtained by 
application to });irliamcnt, and this of course 
eould be refused. Practically, however, liank- 
ing cannot well become a moncqmly. The 
minimum subscribed capital permitted is 
$500,000 (say £100,000), of whicli $250,000 
(£50,000), must be paid in, and the fact assured 
by tile money being deposited temporarily in 
the finance department, after which, on coni- 
plianco with other important requirements, 
the treasury board will issue ])ermission to do 
business. Shares are held subject to what is 
known as double liability, i.c. in the event of 
the baidv’s assets being insidlleient to ])ay its 
debts, a shareliMder is liable for the delicicncy 
to the extent of an amount equal to the par 
value of his shares, in addition to any amount 
unpnid on such shares. $liareholders do not 
escape the double liability by transfer, nidess a 
pei'iod of sixty days has ela|.>scd before sus¬ 
pension. 'rinu'c arc elaborate regulations as to 
the constitution and duties ol' the board of 
dii’Gctors, which cannot he fully explained here. 
Directors become pei'sonally responsible if divi¬ 
dends are declared hiipairiiig the capital, and 
no division of profits in any shape exceeding 
8 per cent per annum is permitted, unless 
the reserve fund or rest equals 35 per cent 
of tlic paid-up capital. The act prescribes 
the form in which the directors’ aiiuual report 
to shareholders shall be made, and requires 
most com])rchensive monthly returns to the 
financt! department, whicli arc printed and dis¬ 
cussed in the leading newspapers. The fiiiaTicc 
minister may call for s])ccial returns iVom any 
bank at any time. A list of shai’chohh'rs in all 
hanks, with their lioldings, is imblished by the 
government annually. A return of all divi¬ 
dends and balances unclaimed for five years is 
required annually, and in the event of a hank’s 
insolvency such amounts must be paid over to 
government to be held for owneis. ddie 
statute of limitations does not run as against 
dei)Ositors in favour of banks. There arc 
nnmorons provisions as to a bank’s power to 
take seenrities for loans. Banks may not lend 
upon security of real estate. The act abounds 
with heavy [lenalties for breach of its provisions. 

Xofc Issues .—In the siieecssive banking acts 
of the Dominion {tarliaraent banks have been 
eiii]lowered to issue circulating notes to the ex¬ 
tent of the unimpaired paid-up capital. By 
the first act the noteholders had no greater 


security than other creditors. At the renewal 
of charters (1880) the circulating note was 
made a prior lien iqion all assets ; and at the 
last renewal the banks, at their own suggestion, 
are in addition required to create in two years 
a guarantee fund of 5 per cent upon their 
cireiilation, to he kept unimpaired, the annual 
coutribiition, liowever, if fund is dctiletod, to 
be limited to 1 per cent. The fund is to be 
used whenever the liquidator of a I'ailed ’oank 
is unable to redeem note issues ii lur- after a 
lapse of sixty days. Notes of insul', ant baidcs 
are to bear 6 per cent interest from dado of sus- 
peusion, until liquidator aiincnuces bis ability 
to redeem. Banks are also laapiired to make 
arraiigemeiits for the redemplioii at par of their 
notes in every part of the dominion. The 
change in 1880 was caused by the f iiliu'e of a 
.small l)a,nk willi .a, circnlal ion of about $1 25,000 
(say £25,000), paying all creditors onl}'- 57:V 
[»er (’ent. The Baiik A<‘t ol 1900 with the 
amendments of 1908 was due to the demaird 
Ibr a currency which will pass over the entire 
dominion without discount iindt'r any (n’ronni- 
stauees. The history of banking in Canada 
.since confederation shows no instance in Av bieli 
dejtletion of the gnn,ra,ntee fund would have 
occurred. Fines from $1000 (£200) to $d00,000 
(£20,000) may be imposed for over-bssue of 
notes. The pleilging of notes as s('curity for a 
debt, or the fraudulent issue of notes in aaiy 
shape, renders all parties parti(;i])ating liable to 
fine and im})risonment. As the crown preroga¬ 
tive to payment in priority to other cieditors had 
been set up on la half of both dominion and 
provincial governmciits, tlie .act places tiic claims 
of the Dominion second to the ])ote issues, and 
those of the provine.es third. Notes of less(w 
denomination than $5 (£1) may not be. issued, 
and all notes must be multiples of $5 (£1). 
Notes smaller than $5 are issued by the 
Doiniiiioii government. With a Circulat.ioii 
Kedemption Fmid, Dec. 31, 1912, ol $fi,410,103 
(£1,282,000), and capital iiaid $114,881,914 
(£23,000,000), the banks had in circulation only 
$11 o'o 18,357 (£22.000,000). Besides these 
assets, the double liability of sharehold(.>rs gives 
a further considerable security. The, eirculatiou 
expands and again contracts during three months 
in each year, greatly owing to the products of 
Canada being still maiidy of the torest and 
field. This fact, and the necessity for till 
money without cost at the branches, liave 
caused Canadian bankers to steadily oppose a 
currency secured by special deposit of securities. 
During the period since confederation the banks 
have provided a currency readily convertible 
into specie, the volume rising and falling with 
requirements of trade, and this, ap'art from 
legal tender notes of the Dominion, is almost 
the only class of money in constant use. The 
amount of Dominion notes (legal tenders) 
held by the banks in Marcli 1909, was aboul 
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$670,000,000 (£13,400,000) *nd the actual 
specie held was £5,361,000. The deposits 
held by the banks were £140,300,000. 

lleserves .—No reserves are actually required 
by law. The cash reserve in gold and legal 
tenders has averaged for some years about 10 
per cent. Till money is almost entirely sup¬ 
plied i)y the note circulation. The smaller 
banks keej) their available reserve in depo.sits 
with the Icjuling banks in Montreal. The 
larger banks have their irninodiately available 
reserves largely in security loans in New York 
and Chicago. Forty per cent of whatever 
cash re.serve a bank may choose to keup must 
be in Dominion legal tenders, a |)rovision en¬ 
tirely in the intere.st of the government. 

Branch System .—Perhaps beea.ns<! the first 
bankers in Canada were to a great extent Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch, the branch system has become 
80 firmly establi.shed that there are no l)nnk.s 
without branches. Altogether there are iit'.uiy 
3000 bank offices, inediiding 181 (oty branohc.s 
in Toronto, admiidstered by twenty-six banks, 
the largest iiundxT by any one batde being 
3711, two olhors having 340 and 311. These 
three have blanches from Ifalifax ori the 
Atlantic (o Vancouver on the l‘acific, a dis- | 
tiince ofabont 3500 miles. Any lowu of 1000 or I 
151)0 peO[)h‘ may thus have a bank of deposit and 
discount of high standing, and adminisLered by 
a trained bank otlicer. Slowgoing commnnities 
where deposits aceiiinulate thus jirovide tlie 
lui'ans of satisfying the wants of new and enter¬ 
prising loe.alilies, where tlie demand for inone}'' 
is out of all propoi'tion to local snp])ly. As a 
result of this eeonoiny in the di.stribntion of 
capital, and the advantages arising from till 
money without cost, and the profits of eireiila- 
tioii, rates of interest in Canada ai’e as low or 
biwrr than in any conn try exce])t the three or 
four h*adiiig nations (d’ the world, and (Au)a<lian 
blinks cannot, go to ( JiiMt lirilaiii for flejiosits as 
otlier coloinal lianks do, bi-c.-mse tlnpv eaniiot 
atford the rates paid by otln r banks, 'fhe pro¬ 
portion of de[»osils to capital is still so small 
(only two to one) that branch banking could 
not bavo nMchcd its present comparatively 
perfect development, but for tlie note issues not 
lu'ing specially secured. It lias been argued 
that; if this power was taken away or replaced 
by a specially .soiaired issue, ]n‘rliap.s one-half 
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3’he total dej osit? in chartered banks, post olfice and 
government savings banks, Montreal and Qnebeo 
.savings lianks, and real estate loan companies, 
was 3Uti' June 1887, J?! 83,756,329 (£36,751,266), 
in 1912 about 200,000,000 (£240,000,000). 

The currency of (’anada was declared by 34 Viet, 
c. iv., to be dollar,s, cents, and mills, .similar ta 
that of the United State.'!, and liritish sovereign.^ 
to be legal tender at Uniterl States gold 

coins of tii55 ami over are legal tender. A branch 
of the Koyal Mint is established at Ottawa. 

[Trans. Literary and llUiorical Society, Qvchcc, 
Stevenson (1874-75, t 875-/7).--Statutes, or ders in 
council, gazettes of prov inces before confederation. 
— Dominion of Canada Gazette, 1908, acts respect 
ingBaiiks withourront accounts, Banking, Insolveni 
Banks, Currency, Dominion Note.s, Savings Banks 
(Prov. of Quebec), i’ost Otlice .—Statistical /tecoyt^ 
Canada.- G.irhiml, Banks, Bankers, and JUinkiiay 
in Canada, 1890. Sir E. Wddker, A History of 
Bankir.y in. Canada, lOoO.] n. e. \V. 

BANKS, Nation At, (United States of 
A.mekioa), were e.stablished by an act of 1863, 
revi.'^ed 1861, and amendeil by Liter legislation. 
The essential features of the &y.stem are the issue 
of bank note.s by local banks under nation il 
.supervision, the deposit of United States bonds 
a.s security for all notes issued, and the limitation 
of the right of issue to the national banks. The 
act was adopted, after repeated recommenda¬ 
tion by Soeretary Chase, as one of the leading 
tinaneial me.Tsiires of the civil war of 1S61-65, 
partly as atlbrdiiig a market for the large, mass 
of bonds iv<}uir(“(l by the banks for deposit 
under this plan, bur cbietly as a provision for 
reforming tlie ])a[)er euiTeney after the return 
of peace. The direct is.sue of legal tender 
notes by tln^ United States treasury, which 
had begun cai ly in 1862, was reg.u'dcd as a 
temi)orarv expedient, and the withdrawal of 
the notes and restoration of specie payments 
alter the close of the war appeared not improb¬ 
able. The national banks would then supply 
a convertiblecurrency, amply secured, of uniform 
value throughout the Union, and there could 
be no revival of tlie vicious systems of issue 
under local authority from wliich the country 
had .'^utlcrrd deeply. It was also an advantage 
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that in every state the banks of issoe, having 
their capital invested in United States bonds, 
would find their interests identified with those 
of the union. Part of these advantages were 
lost by the delay in returning to specie pay¬ 
ments (1879), the final recognition of the legal 
tender iintos as a permanent currency, aiel the 
temporary decline of the national hank ch ada- 
tion. The adoption of the system, liow-^ve •, 
gave the United States a large class of banks in 
high credit, which have b< n of the utmost .s. r- 
vice to them. They carried on hiisine.-- umlcr 
strier, regulations as to jnaking advan-< s, .and 
\V(‘['e required by law to hold a minimum reserve 
in s[)ecie and legal tender notes ac, ;i.st deposits 
to the amount of 25% in the : of ' ily, and 
1 '»% in the case of country 1 auKS. In ca.se of 
' i s()h^^*ncy, shareholders were liable to an amount 
t'qual to the fiice value of their shares. The banks 
A\ ore required to publish their accounts live times 
a vear, and were under the official inspection of 
the Comptroller of the Currency who had power 
to enforce all regidations. Under this system 
the national banks became the stronge.st class of 
banks in the country, and grew rapidly. In 1864 
there wore 139 banks, with capital t'?! 1,000,000 
(£2,800,000) ; in August 1913, 7ISS; capital and 
surplus $1,732,000,000 (£356,000,000); total 
resources, $10,877,000,000 (£2,175,000,000). 

In addition to these the state banks, private 
l)aidcs, and trust and loan companies, under 
varying degrees of official supcTvision, grew np. 
They'- were 18..520 in 1913, with a total ca^utal 
of $1,039,930,000 (£207,986,000); surplus, 
$9r.6.000,000 (£191,200,000); and deposits, 
$11,.'■>22,000,000 (£2,304,400,000). 

.V feeling that the system of national and 
state banks was inadc(plate was brought tu a 
head by the cri.sis of 1907. A searching inquiry 
resuhed in the Fedea‘al ficaerve Act. 1913 , the 
main points of~ which are as follows :—The 
country is divided into not less than eiglit or 
more than twelve Federal Reserve Districts, 
ill each of whieffi a Reserve City is chosen ; in 
this a Reserve Bank is established with capital 
of not less than $4,000,000 (£800,000), sub¬ 
scribed by National and such other banks as 
choose to be “ member " banks. If the amounts 
siiltscribed are insnfficioiit, the public may con¬ 
tribute amounts of not more than £5000, the 
balance to be made up by the government. 
Reserve Banks may issue notes to “member” 
banks to such an amount that the Reserve Bank 
holds a gold reserve of 40% against them. It 
may exceed this amount for sliort periods by 
paying a graduated fine to govomment and 
when authorized by the Federal Reserve Board. 
They may discount any bills enclosed by any 
of its “member” banks except those drawn to 
carry on trade in stocks or bonds other than 
tIio.se of the government, to an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate lialf its capital and 
surplus, and may fix the rates of discount to bo 


charged for e^ch class of paper. They may 
deal in government bonds, coin, and bullion, and 
transact all business usual to banks, such as 
c.stablishing foreign agencies and discounting 
foreign commercial paper. The banks are con¬ 
trolled by a Federal Reserve Board com])osed of 
the Secretary to the Treasury, the Comptroller 
ot the Currency, and five members appointed 
by the President with the approval of Congress, 
wlio are carefully guarded from undur tside 
intlueuces. Their powers are ver ' wi-le, and 
include the right to require any Reserve Banks 
to rediscount the discounted pa[)or of any other 
Reserve Banks at rates fixed by itself, to sus¬ 
pend reserve requirements specified in the act 
for limited periods, to add to the central reserve 
cities, and to enforce the act generally. It is 
assisted by a FedeirJ Advisory Cmmcii coinposcd 
of one elected member from each Reserve Dis¬ 
trict. “Member” banks nr>t in a reserve city 
hold reserves equal to 12% of demand dcposit.s 
and 5% of time deposits, live-twelfths to be in 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Banks in reserve 
cities hold reserves eipiol to 15% of demanb 
deposits, 5% of time deposits, ono-third to bo in 
its own vaults, two-lifths in tb.o Reserve Bank. 
Banks in central reserve cities hold 18% ol 
demand d<q>osits, 5% of time deposits, one-third 
to lie in its own vaults and seven-eigliteeiil hs in 
tlio Reserve Bank. Reserve Bank Stock hears 
6% enmnlativc interest, surplus to bo divided 
efpially between Re,serve and the government, 
the latter to he ‘q)plied to redemption of Piil)li(? 
Debt or to a government gold n'serve ; when 
the reserve exceeds 40% of total [)aid-U[) Capital 
Slock of the Reserve Bank the whole surplus 
goes to tlie State. 

[P or account of United States banking down to 
the Civil War, see Rc'pt. of Coirq)trollei' of Cur¬ 
rency, 1876, pp. 6 and 83-123.] c. k. d. 

BANKS, Eauly FiriiopEAN. Banks founded 
in early times in Europe carried on a rather dif- 
feront business than that known now as l)anking. 
The Bank of Venice is traced by Anderson, 
Orujinof Coin-nurce, vol. i. ]). 1.56, to the forced 
loans raised by the republic (1156, 1480, 1510), 
the transfer of stock and the payment of interest 
taking place at a public office, which was snb- 
scipiently made a deposit bank ; but Lattes and 
Ferrara state that, tliougli the stock, by its 
transfer, became an im})Oi'tant medium of ex¬ 
change, deposit banking in Venice was tborouglily 
established by private bankers in the Ht.h cen¬ 
tury, and the first public bank, the Banco di 
Rialto, was opened by decree of the senate in 
1587, after frequent failures of private hanky. 
In 1619 the Banco del Giro, known as the Bank 
of Venice, was established (see lattes, Liberta 
delle Banche a Veneziay p. 183), like its prede- 
ces.sor, without capital, purely a.s a bank of de- 
po.sit, under the management of public officers. 
It received funds for the state and for indi¬ 
viduals, making a small charge for holding 
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private rle])Osits ; trajisfci.s were made upon the 
bo(jks by tlje order ol‘ de[)Ositor.s ; bills of ex¬ 
change were j»aid by such tiansfers ; <an(l the 
tender of payjiieiit in bank for any sum not less 
tlian 100 ducats could not be refused. It 
became an im])orLant aid to cojumerce, and was 
long famous tliroiigliout Europe. As it was iK»t 
j)ropi rly a lender, the bank should never have 
liad less bullion than the amount of its deposits ; 
but loans to the government cmujjcllcd it to 
suspend ])ayme.iit more than onee, and with 
some loss of eia'dit. It k’cpt its accounts in 
ducatswhieh had no corresj)oudirig coin, 
hilt were credited or I'eileimn'd hy tho hank, as 
might bo required, at an advance of 'M) ]jer (.-eiit 
above tho ducat effctico of the mint. Whatever 
the origin of thisditrereiiceoi-agio, itscemstiiially 
to have represented a mere dillercnco of denomi¬ 
nation, as if tho Bank of England were iioav to 
keep its accounts in guineas, using the current 
coin ill all reeeifits and payments. The Bank of 
Vejiiee declined with the republic, and feil,alt(ir 
the invasion hy the f'nmchi, 1797. It is an indi¬ 
cation of tin'. linancialskillof the managersof this 
baidi t hat they were able in 17»)d to reduce “tlie 
interest of (Inhr fuuds to I per cent, at the same 
time, olfci iiig iiaymeiitof tlnhr ]»riiici]>al to those 
who wi'i'c unwilling to acerpt that rate of in¬ 
terest" (MaC})herson, Ai}n.ah of Coimnnrre, vol. 
iii. p. 444). Banking institut ions are nn'ut ioued 
by Ci 15 HA mo as having existed in Genoa in the 
12th century. Tho Bank of St. George, wliieli 
dates from 1407, a bank of circulation ainl de¬ 
posit, was tlie fmaiu'ial centre of the republic., 
and carrifil on all the transactions in the public, 
funds of the state. ANni'.usoN (vol. i. [>. tno) 
says that in ESt.h tlciioa hid “run so eou- 
sidt-rahly into dc’ol tc> her own citizens lliat in 
this year four of them were elected to make 
provi.sion for tlm^c d( his, and for the enrn nt 
service of the year,” and that in order lo pav 
the interest, oii the debts of the slate the customs 
w»‘re assigned to it, 'Pin' coiineil of the bank 
wei-e one liundri'd, and tlie governors eight, in 
number, “ iiian.iging their stock prudeiilly, and 
ha\'in;; inaiiv rich men eoneenied with tliein, 
they atterwards sni>|>lied the Inrther iierrs.^iii(‘.s 
of tho republic ; and, for th.il en<l, liad at length 
most of tlie eiiies ami territories of (haioa 
j'awned, or ratln'r sold to lluan,” . . . ami 
(}). 414) “III projioilion .as the wants of tlic 
repuMic increased, so did ihe en.lit of this 
lioiise or bank, by having still inon* bonds, 
rents, and important (loiiiinions assigned toil.” 
The power of the Bank of St. Georgt^ inereased, 
so that, according to Be Mailly, there was “seen 
in tlie same city two independent 'Sovereignties,” 
The ajqu'opriation of its property hv tlie Aus¬ 
trians. 1740, and by tlie Ercneli iii^ ISOO, de¬ 
stroyed its credit, winch till then had remaiiicil 
nniinpaired. The I’.anr of Swi.dkn, founded, 
1656, by a Swede named ralmstruck, elaims 
to have been tlio first rstablishcd on modern 


principles as a bank which issued notes payable 
to bearer at sight. The first bank-note was 
issued 1658. An “ enquete" made by the 
Erencli government in 1729 declares the bank¬ 
note to be an admirable Swedish invention, 
desig'ned to facilitate commerce (Palgrave, Notes 
on Banklmj, [). 87). This bank became tlie 
Riks bank (Bank of Sweden) 1688; it still 
carries on business in Stockholm, and has always 
been national property. The Bank of Amsteii- 
DA.M, founded 1609, Avas established foraditlerent 
piirpo.se, namely, to ])rovide a common and per¬ 
manently steady currency in which the foreign 
bills of exchange domiciled there might be paid, 
without the loss and incouvenieucc caused by 
a lluctuatiiig eiirreney. The establishment of 
this bank i.s described by A. Smith {^Wealth 
of Nut ions, bk. iv. eh. iii.) “ llel'ore 1609 tlie 
great quantity of dipt and woni foreign coin 
wliieh tlio extensive trade of Amsterdam brought 
IVom all jiarts of jhiro[)C‘, reduced the value of 
its eunem;y about 9 ])er cent below that of good 
moiioy fresh trom tlie mint Such money no 
sooner appeared than it was melted down or 
carried nway, as it always \h in such cireiim- 
stauees. The meiehaiiW, with plenty of cur- 
reney, could nut ahvays tind a sutlicieiit quantity 
of good money to pay tiieir hills ol‘ e.xeJ.angc ; 
and the value of those bills, in spite of general 
rogulatious wliieh won^. made to prevent it, 
beeamc in a great measure uncertain. “ In 
onler to remedy these iiiconvcnienc('.s. a bank 
was establishr<i in 1609 uiid**r the giinrantcc oi 
tin* city. Tins bank re.eeived both foreign coin 
and the light and worn coin of the eiainiiv 
at. its i-«"il intrinsii' vahu' in the gtxxl .'-t.indani 
money ot the eoiinlry. deducting only so mueli 
as was necessary for dcfr;i\iijg the ex;>cnse of 
coinage, and llu' oiher necessary c'v|icn>e of 
nia.nagemont. t'or the Aalue wliieh remained, 
alter this small deduction was made, it g'i\c a 
(’redit in its hooks, d'his cn.dil w,,s eailcd 
bank money, whii'h, as it regrcscid ] money 
(exactly aeeordiug to the. standard ot I'mj mini, 
was always of the same leal \alui\ and intrinsic¬ 
ally worth more tlian enrrent nmni v.” hay- 
inents were made in transfers of '• hank luonev.” 
whieli were ocpiivalent to < ln'ques. Por the 
la-r (-•enturv of its mxistenee the hank adoitrd 
the metliod, also described by Smilli, of mnkiiig 
advances in bank money upon the pledge of 
coin or bullion deposited, the oAvner ]laying 
interest for the advance and receiving a rdCr.jtissH 
to enable him to witlidraAA" the jtledged metal 
u]>on making repayment. This sysl' rn, Avhich 
has been miicli misumh'istood fas bv M'Culloch 
in bis edition of Tlie iVeatiit. of Noli,), p. 215), 
su[)erseded the earlier [uactice of simple deposit, 
but appears to have equally aiisAvercd the jiur- 
])Ose for which the bank existed. The bank 
of Amsterdam rendered gruat service.s to com¬ 
merce for more than Iavo hundred years, but 
(luring the Preneli oceiipation at the close of 
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the 18tli century it was found that the bank 
had advanced very large amounts to the pro¬ 
vinces of Holland and West Friesland, the 
Dutch East India Company, and the city of 
Amsterdam. The bank then became virtually 
insolvent, but the city finally }>aid the holders 
of bank money soifie time before 1802. At¬ 
tempts were made to revive the bank, which 
languished until 1820, when it was at last 
closed. 

Tlie Bakk of Hamburg was established 
1619, for similar reasons to that of Amsterdam. 
'To the prosperity of the trade of Hamburg, 
the most vigorous offshoot of the once powerful 
Hansfatk’. League {q.v,\ the bank of that 
city largely contributed. It carried on its 
business under the protection of the state, and 
was a pla(T of deposit, or warehouse of the 
]irecicus metals—principally uncoined silvei-. 
Silver in bars was ihe true foundation of the 
bank’s stock, coined silver, gold, and to a small 
extent copper were merely received as [dedges 
with a margin. The ‘‘mark' banco,” or money 
of nceount, reju'csentcd the 59^ part of a metri¬ 
cal pound of lino silver. Any quantity of fine 
silver was reeeivi.'d by the bank, and credit, 
givc'ii for it at tiie i-ate of 69mark banco for 
one ]H)und of line silver, 1 per mill (-^ ])cr cent) 
'.H.‘ing cliargcd to the person who sold the silver 
to tlie bank. Accounts could only be opened 
by a Haniiiiiig citizen or corporation. In order 
to avoid any risk of loss, no silver was received 
under the tinciiess of -iVuV) every bar had 
to be assayed by a sworn assaytT ( JFardcin) in 
the service of the l>ank. In this manner the 
payment s to be made were merely transfers from 
one account to another by ])ersons who kept an 
aeeourit at the' bank. To transact their business 
they had either to appear personally or to be, 
reftresi'iited by an attorney. The person who 
i[)p(‘a,r('(i, wbetbor the owner of tin; account or 
tin? attorney, had to band over the check, which 
jiiciy more proj)erly be described as the order for 
Iraiisfer, with a [)i'inted signature personally to 
the bank. One list for all the sc])arate .sums 
dealt with was handed in. Besides the business 
lia.scd on bar silver, the Hamburg bank also 
a'ivaiiccd bank money against silver coins, and 
in a more restricted way on gold, under careful 
regulations and fora, limited time only. These 
loans, however, could be renewed, d'he })l(;dge 
itself could only be taken out by the person 
■v\ho took money for it, or by another one to 
whom it was formally liansfcrred (Palgrave, 
Xolcs 0)1 Banking, p. 116). The Bank of 
Hambnrg continued to do business on these 
principles for many years. Modern methods of 
account, however, Avere gradually introduced. 
On 15til February 1873 the old system of a 
bank currency based on uncoined silver came 
to an end. The German currency was cm- 
■jiloycd ; the development of the Bank of 
tTcrmany, and an establishment of a branch 


of tliat hank in Hamburg, togetbi r with the 
alteration in the currency of Germany from a 
silver to a gold basis, rendered the continuance 
of the Bank of Hamburg no longer necessary, 
and its business was merged in that of the Bank 
of Germany. The bank had accumulated a 
capital of about 1,000,000 marks, or £50,000 
besides the value of il.s buildings. The latest 
reference to its separate existeiiec is found in 
the transactions of the senate of Hamburg of 
the 13tli October 1875. In these, following 
the ancient practice of the free ‘’ity, the senate 
formally communicates to the burghers Us 
resolution to .sell the buildings of the “vener¬ 
able institution which had performed such great 
services to Geiinaii trade” to tlu- Lank oi 
GeriiKiny for 900,000 marks (£15,000). Ti>e 
actual transfer took place on Isl -lariuary 1871. 
An agreement was likewise nmde that tlie otlice, s 
and stair of the bank should be transrerred on 
a sitnilar fooling to that which they had ]trevi- 
ouslyln'ld to the Bank of Germany—seven i eing 
retained while five were pension(ai by the State, 
including the two Wnrdeive (assay ollicers) ; 
and thus the bank wliicli bad carried on bii 'iness 
to a later date than any otbfT of the banks, 
established on what may bo termed inedi:eval 
principles in Euro])e, closed its honourable 
and useful career. Dr. A. ^(^Ermu'.R pn/lislivd 
(/ \dl'wirth$cJiaffJtche Fierte/j ak)'Sch nj 'f, LS i i 6 - 
1867), a very interesting account of the Bank of 
Hamburg (ibVj Ilambno'ncr Bamlc, 1G19-LS6''), 
wliif;h iiariate.s its remarkable history, due 
soundness of the course of busines.s tollowed, at 
all events from 1770 onwards, was exemjilificd in 
the strongest manner on the 51.h November 1813. 
When on this dale the Frcneh took ]>os.se,ssnui 
of the bank treasure, 7,506,956 mark 6 .sdiill- 
ing in silver, the corres})onding liabilitie.^ were 
found to be 7,189,343 mark 121 sebill. only. 
So unbroken was the confidence in tin; inslitn- 
tion that its operations were bai'dly iuten upled 
even by this .shock ; the removal of the tK'ji .ure 
by the French continued till 18tb A])ril 1314. 
After a further period of disturbance tbo freedom 
of Hamburg was ro-establi.sbed 1st June 1814. 
The bank immediately rc.sumcd busiie .ss and 
the value of the mark banco stood as before. 
The tardy reparation in the form of an insori])- 
tion of French rente of 500,000 fr. (equal to 
7 fr. rente for eveiy 100 mark banco taken 
away), was not made till 1816. 

This, tliougb the most .severe ordeal the Bank 
of Hamburg had to yjass through, l.a.s not been 
by any means t he only one. There was a .severe 
crisis in 1763, another in 1799, caused by 
violent fluctuations in prices, another in 1857, 
arising out of speculative business, the last- 
named being only allayed by a loan from Vienna, 
first of ten million mark, then of five million 
more in current silver (say £1,125,000). As 
not nnfrequently occurs in panics, the knoAv- 
ledge that the means to meet liabilities Avere at 
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hand aiifliced to cairn the crisis, the identical 
coins being, as Soetbocr informs us, returned to 
the national bank at Vienna in the selfsame 
boxes in udricli ili.-y had been despatched. This 
loan was giiaiaiiteed by the senate of Hamburg. 
Thf3 amount of inflebte<3ne.S3 liquidated was very 
large, the total boingl44,fi80,000maik banco—- 
(sav' £10,814,000 r-eekoning the mark banco at 
1;;. 6d.) Tliis amount is made up by the commer¬ 
cial iail'ires ni.h. 98 millions (say£7,350,000), 
the sum, collectively 'ni.h. 21 millions (.say 
£J, ."'78,000), dealt with by the three Com- 
mitt' iv, to which the State delegated authoi'ity 
to '., 1 . 1 'It h ,ius on bills, mer'cliandise, and other 
sei-inilies, (1) ihi:) Bdehnunqfi KonufiiHsioii, vi.h. 
8,1.000 (say £011,475), (2) the Staats IHa- 
rnn'.f'.’ss-, m.h. 3,029,549 (say £227,215) ; (3) 
tlu' r< rn'>n/r/is Co/njnissio/i for tlie first Austrian 
loan, 10,000,000 (£750,000); and the 

}iortfolios of the two joint-stock l)anks (^/7r/:7r/r. 
Ihinkni), in.b. 25 miliioiis (£1,875,000). Tlui 
l(.)s.s which resulted to the state was compara¬ 
tively small, being about 187,000 mark banco 
(say £14,025), and to the two joint-stock 
liiiuks 200,000 mark banco (say £15,000). 
That on the 98 millions was unknown although 
no doLilit this figiir(3 included some of the 
eng;ig'em''Uts represented by the porlfolio.s of 
the h.mks. Idle iut(‘rpositiou of tlie state alone 
prev* 11 ted a terribh' eatasti’ophe. 

Nethiiig couhl he more sound than tlie busi¬ 
ness of such a bank as that of Hamburg, 
which insists under oivliiiaiy einmmstauecs 
otily ill 1 raiisferriiig “value” trom one hohhu' 
to allot hrf. The experience of the hank shows 
llr!t3vheM severe pressure comes on, as in tlie 
cri>i> of 1857, the support of the govcu'umciit 
may eiialdc these limits to he .safely exeee<l('d 
lee a lime, with great advantage to tlie com¬ 
munity. Dr. Six'thcer sup])lies statements 
wliieli '^how the rapidity and Ihi^ lluctuatious in 
the opriations of the hank, d'he amount held 
by tile liaiik was turned over duriiig eaidi year 
from 1858 to I8()t.) as follows: 
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The relation slmwii hctwceu rapidity of tiirii- 
ovt r and rate o', inltuot is very remarkable. 
‘I he laet tliat t his is the case has been noticed 
by linn ot husinc,>,s, wlie would hardiv have 


expected so exact a statistical confirmation ot 
their individual observations. 

Similar in many ways to the Bank of Ham¬ 
burg was the Bank of Kotierdam (cst. 1(535) ; 
one ditlerence appears to have been that accounts 
were allowed to be kept, either iu ‘ ‘ bank luoiiey 
to meet bills drawn foreign on Rotterdam, or 
in “current money” to meet bills drawn iu 
Rotterdam on foreign countries. Anderson 
{An .'Uils of Commerce, vol. iii. p. 384) mentions 
another point, namely, that “ bills of exchange 
are paid in large money, and only 10 j^ercect iu 
.schelliiigs.” The Bank of Middeebuko (est. 
1(51(5) appears to have practised lending upon 
securities (Mees, Baiikwezen in Nederland, p. 
231), and so far to have departed from the usual 
type of deposit hank. With this exception the 
scaqie of the business of all these banks appcnirs 
to have been mncli the same, the manageineiit, 
wluM'e necessary, as at Venice aud Genoa, of the 
debts of the state, and, further, providing 
facilities for foreign commerce. Assistance to 
local industry iu the way of discounts and 
making advances does not a['pear, at first, to 
have been, at all events p.iomiiieiitly, their 
original occupation and inti n1 ion, 

BANKS, Land. There are two species of 
advances which nil agrieiiituiist who owns the 
land he cultivates may require ; (1) to increaso 
the working capital needed to carry on enltiva- 
tioii, as wages, purchase of slock, seed, or 
manures; (2) for jiormanenL improvements in his 
[)ro[)erty, as drainage, irrigation, or lainn buil'i- 
ings. The r<'laim ior the first should take ])!ace 
wilhiii one, or, at most, a very lew ycai s; for ilie 
second it will he Ihily rcali-cd only after a long 
period. A remarkal)lc duvclo[nneiit in banking 
institutions to give assistance of this kind lias 
lalom place of recent yeais. Land Credit 
A.'-sociations are now working in most coniitries 
o!‘ Kurope, in the British Colonies, North and 
S"Ulh America, .lap nn etc. The icei'id of the 
work of these socicil' s is Hie Monthly Bvlidin 
ot' Brvno/nfe and s,>i‘i(d, Intelligein'c issued by 
the liitcrnatioiial Institute of Agriculture, pub¬ 
lished in Rome at the otlico of the Institute. 
Sc<; also IJ. W. Wollf, Co-operative Ba/iU,i<r, 
Dm)7 ; Co-oprrafive Credit Uond-hook ; 

/‘f oplc s Bon.vs, 1910 ; Batilcr's Maya zinc 
doii), .Ian. 1909, Oct. and Dec. 1910. 

Germany. Distinct institutions have long 
existed in (iermaiiy to meet the demands lor 
these, two species of advances. 

The first kind are sn]>plied, in tlie case of 
largo proprietors, by ordinary banks. For 
small projM-ictors there are in Germany, besides 
ordinary banks, institutions on the" basis of 
mutual assurance. Such are the Raiffei.sen 
loan fund societies, particularly for small land¬ 
owners in rural districts, to protect them from * 
the exactions ot the local usurers, Tliese remh'r 
etlcctnal aid to tlnicnltivatiu’s, lending somewhat 
larger amounts lor long periods. They have 
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had marked success in the Rhine-provinco of 
pj ussia, Westphalia, and Hesse-Darinstadt. 

Per permanent agricultural improvements 
large sums Vjecome necessary, and loans can , 
only be repaid gradually during :\-\ extended j 
term. Germany was the first country in wliich ' 
special systems of credit for long j criods on tin? j 
security of landed property were organised, j 
The oldest institution of this kiiud originated 
in Silesia in 1769, after the seven years’ war, 
under the auspices of Frederick the tlrcat, who 
gave it a subvention from the state <d‘ o00,000 
thalers at 2 per cent.* The [dau was due to a 
Dell in merchant named Biiring. The object 
was to relieve proprietors who were overwhelmed 
with debt, having suifered severely from the 
war, fr<un the high rate of interest and the low 
})rices 0 f agricultural produce. Similar estahlish- 
meiits. known as Lanchchafflirhe Credit-vcrcinc 
or Jjiinh'-Iiaflen, were afterwards fonnded in the 
other provinces of the rrussian monarchy, in 
Wurtemberg, .Mecklenburg, Saxony, and most 
of the other German states, and coiitiuue to in¬ 
crease in numhers. They are voluntary associa¬ 
tions oi’ landowners, resting on the. principle 
of joint rtesponsihility. Any proprietor who 
hoiTows from an association becomes a mendjcr 
of it. The security for the advamacs they make 
to their members is the movabh! ]»i()[)ert.y of 
the borrower, his land and buihlings. The 
p<)sition of the association is \isnally that of 
lirst mortgagees. The associations carry on their 
trau.^actions within limited areas ; and this en- 
ahhs flicm to adapt their operations to the 
wains of the <listrict, and, in particular, secures 
that the valuation of lands pledgial for advances 
alia 1 1 be made by persons thoroughly ac( plain led 
wirli local conditions and possc.ssing the con- 
tidcii, e of the. agricultural community. They 
lend ;it about 4 per cent, a small contribu¬ 
tion fe to [)er i-ent) towards ex[)enseH of 
m.in.igeiiiciit; besides the annual payment ap- 
[>lird to the extinction ol' the loan. 

The assoeiations in general do not ])ay the loan 
in iiMiuey, but issue obligations {^P/aiidliricfr) 
for the amount advanced. These arc negotiable, 
and ])ass from hand to hand, bringing the holder 
an interest paid by the association of 3 or 4 
}»e!' emit yearly. Payment of the princiiial of 
obligelioirs cannot, in general, be claimed by the 
holder. ]»nt the association may agree to accept 
offers of them, and can call tlieni in, usually by 
drawings, on giving due notice by advertisement. 
Not merely the property specially represented 
by the Pfundhrirf^ hut all the funds of the 
association are liable for the regular payment of 
the interest. Each of the coupons into Avhieh 
an obligation is subdivided usually rc[>rcsent3 a 
very niodmate amount, and is used as a medium 
' of exchange in small tran.sactions. They have 
maintained their value extremely well in com¬ 
parison with other debentures. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample during the shock to commercial coiilidence 


caused by (ho revolutions of 1848, whilst the 
31^ per cent Prussian public funds were (pioted 
at 69, and the shares of the bank of Prussia 
at 63 per cent, the 3^ per cent Pfandhrioje, 
stood, in Silesia and Pomerania at 93, in west 
I’rus.sia at 83, and in east Prussia at 96 ; and 
they have maiiitairn'd their price well since. 
In some cases these obligations are issued direct 
lo the borrowers, who themselves undertake 
their negotiation. In others the association 
i'hargcs itself Avith the. in-gotiatioii and gives 
cash to the borrower, this being I’urnislied by 
capitalists Avho invest in the obligations. No 
dividends are earned by the association. The 
rccei[»ts from the borrowers iiiDvido for interest 
on the obligations, maintenance of a reserve 
fund, gradual redemption of the ohligations, 
and cost of maiiagenient. In cas(? the borrower 
fails to pay the interest on his lean, the associa¬ 
tion can tirst sei/c his [o odiie - aiid otlier movable 
ctfccts, and if these are iiisaira imit, can have a 
receiver appointed over the mortgaged estate, or 
can sell it by [nildic auction. The debtor can. 
in general, ]>a.y oil* the debt at Avill, in full or 
by instalments of not less than a certain lixed 
amount. 

Mdie governments of tlie si'vc'ral GcM inan states 
commonly prcscrilie tlie conditions (Xorinafiv- 
hcdungiingcn) under Avhich tln'se societies can bo 
formed, and the rules to Avhieh they must con¬ 
form. The ministor of the interior exercises a 
.snperintendene<‘ over tlieir proceedings, nsn.dly 
tlii’ongh a coinmissioma- who proidt's at their 
meetings, and liaapientl}’ some of the dirc lor.s 
are nominated, or tlieir noinination is rtapaired 
to be a.p[)roved, by tlic state. 

'rhri'o conditions appear noce.s.sary for the 
safe, and (dlieitmt working of such institutions. 
(1) Public compulsory n'gisl lal ion of titles to, 
ainl charges on, land, so as to m;ik(* tlu' exi.sling 
liabilities of an estate easy to aseertain ;--(2) 
ready and cheap legal melliods for r, .overy of 
debts and sale of tlio borrow ci- s j roperl \ [)l(‘(iged 
foi- a loan; — (3) the oliligations nnisl. lie e.-ipahle 
of c.-Ksy and ine.xpensive. transfer.- .Ml llu'se 
conditions are .satisln'd in the countries wlicre 
such establishments have l)e<“n successful. 
Further, there must he due care in the man.ige- 
nient of the institutions, cs|)ecia!ly in \aliiatioii 
of mortgaged lands. When tlie 
are under state control, it is usually provided 
by hiAV that the loan shall he made only on first 
mortgage and to an amount not exceeding half, 
or at most tAvo-thirds, of the value of the land. 
Wlu-n application is made for a loan, if a previous 
mortgage on the land is found to exist, it is lirst, 
Avilli the consent of the prior mortgager, i>aid otf 
in obligations. 

These institutions offer great advantages both 
to horroAvers and leinlers. To an agrieiiltiirist 
who has sunk borrowed capital in improvements, 
tlie liability to a smhh'ii demand for repayment 
of the loan is serious ; and that step may be 
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rendered unavoidable by the condition of the 
creditor’s affairs. To the capitalist who lends, 
a more punctual payment of interest is assured 
by the responsibility of the association than can 
always be expected of a private debtor. And 
he is 8avc<l the trouble of examining into the 
security of the borrower, all risk on that head 
being borne by the association. 

All testimonies on the subject show that 
these institutions have been socially beneficial. 
They have lightened the burdens of ])ro)uictors, 
have increased the market value of land, and 
have determined a moi’e liberal expenditure on 
peiunaiient agriciiltuial im[)rovements, thus 
tending to diminish the immigration from Iho 
country districts into the large towns. They 
have also op])used a useful counterpoise to the 
tendi'iic}’’ towards excessive subdivision. 

Sn far we have dealt only with institutions 
wliieli may be described as (issocittfioiis of 
borruivcrs, who procure, loans for themselves on 
the security of the whole or a ])art of tludr 
landed ]>f)ssessions, guara.nleeing i-e])ayment of 
the Joa.ns by their eolhietive responsibility. 
This was the type of the (Mily (lei-man I't rci 
and new soeieti('S have beem fonnded on (la; 
same plan. Hut, besides thes(\ o|Inn* ins! il u- 
tions i)av(! ecmie into existeiiee sin(;e 1^40 in 
Ceriiiany, as \\d\ as elsewliero, whi(di may bi; 
distinguished a,s of for the 

j)Ui'po-,e of maldng adwiuees tor long iernis 
on (lie. s('euiily of immovable. ]»roperty, laini, 
house'', f'aetoiies 01’ wofksliojts, woods, mim's, 
etc. d'hey liavi' been created by ea.pilalists as 
modes of illvastitieiit. The estahlishnients of 
this kind aic more properly than llu* former 
called land-banks ; tlu'y are kiiowm in (b rni.uiy 
as Uiiimfiirh'rn-l.ui dlo'ii. ddiey pos--ess a sub¬ 
scribed ea[Utal, and [ei.y (ii\ ideiids lo tlnn'i’sli;i,rt‘- 
])oldeis. The bank' is ri'sponsible, to tlie ev- 
lent of its cidirt' restaiices, (o tlie ca])it.aiisr 
who ])ni-ehases its ol)ligalions, ddie snb.sei'ibed 
eapdal be,ns but a, small [)rop(U'l ion to tlie 
amount of tin' obligations in cirenl.ition, so 
that the securitv to the holders of tlie latter 
rests ( ''^eiit i.'illy on Hie value of the nioi lgag.'d 
]iroj) 0 i li'cs, d’he annuity jc.id hy llie l)un-o\\ er 
<'onsis!s. as in (he ea.se of llu' f^o.’}o<,-]i,,ft,'n, (t) 
of tlie interest on (lie loan, wiih (2) a eoni- 
inission, and (8) the ,suni retjuiied for the ox- 
tinelioii of the debt in tlio lixed (eiin. The 
]iroiit of the bank def)ends on the dilleiviiee 
between the inti-resl it pays to holders of its 
obligations ami that it receives from its (h'btors. 
The issue of the rfoodhr'ofc these banks is, 
in geiietal, limited by legislation, or by direct 
action of the. ])u]ilie authorities ; theaeeonnts of 
the b.inks are, in some .states, reijuired to be 
periotlieally snlMiiitied to the govi'rnnieiit. 

A special stimulus to the formation of land- 
banks in tierinany, as elsewhere, was supplied by 
the saiceess of the Krem h Hrkdit FoN(UF.R(f 7 .r.), 
founded 1852, wliieu, after surmounting coii- 


sidei ablo difficulties, obtained a posit ion of stable 
credit, and extended its operations over the 
wliole of France. Foreign financiers studied 
with care an organisation whicli had yielded such 
satisfactory results ; and a powerful impulse 
was given to the creation of land-banks in the 
other continental countries. In Germany, in 
particular, a great number of them were founded ; 
five at Berlin between lsd l-72, tliree at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main between 1802-71, tliice at 
Munich between 1869-71, and many in other 
part.s of the empire. In 1830 there were 
twenty-four Hxjpotheken-Vxviikcih in the German 
cm])ire, with circulation of over 1 7o0 juillions of 
marks (£85,000,000) in Vfaiuihrhfc^ share ca])i- 
tal of over 2.00 millions of maiks (£1 2,r>00.000), 
and holding over ISOO millions of marks 
(.£i)0,000,uu0) in mortgage. 

M'hilst the Liuidsdoiflrn were instituted and 
w’orked for the benefit of agricultural })roprietors 
exclusively, it is said that the business of the 
IfilfiolJick>\'-Ij((nb'n. im.s been principally in con- 
ncclioii with tt)\vii biiihliugs. 

Besides the voluntary ss-ociation.s of which 
Wo liave spoken, the governuumts of some of the 
H'crnian states have froin time to time founded 
h'lnd-bauk.s, imtiiely under their own manage¬ 
ment, forsjiecial ohjeets. Tims in the ])arts of 
the country where feudal institutions continued 
hmg(\st ill force, as tor exam])]e in ilessp-Cassel 
,‘ind H.'inover, they liad laum elicited (in ] > 3 o 
and 1810 n^'^pecli\'(‘ly) to furnish tlie proprieu. - 
of the “ ]»e;is:int lands” with the mcang o! jc- 
deeming tlie .seigniori.d dues to which they were 
subjt'et. In recent time.s LaiulescuUiir-Jbvh’n- 
ho.nhrn- iiave heen founded by the governmenfs 
ol Saxony and Ih’us.sia, to assist landowners in 
draining and irrigating iheir estates. 

[A bst oj liouks on laud credit will In- found in 

C. hdiit'sks a, Id and (Jrrdd, 2le Abtlicilimg 0-870), 

p, -'tlieod. Frlir von der (doltz, Loodirlrlhl 

.'ir/otf/, 'I’hHl 1, t\M7, 48, in Schoidjerg’.s 

drr J*olifis('}o!rL Orhonom i(' (2(1 ed. 

I>ori(*, Khoh'fi sur O crulit a>jric.ole et Ir ord'd 

Joncicr eti I'daiicc et d Cilroiojer ( 1377 ). _.1. B. 

.lossicm, Tnrifedu crL! it foxier (3d ed. 188.A. — 
Titrc vii., ch. 2, lustitidions dc foneder da os 
It'S (h rrrs Hats Jill raoCens.^ ^ , 

Ijind-'dioflrn liave made gn-at ]»roM;css. 
In 1014 (here wore 18 soeie.ti(es in Jh'ijs.si.i wJijeh 
is-mal £1.0,000,000 in land-bonds in lOlg 
There are also Lioixbdtaihn. in Mcekleiibur"- 
with laud-bonds in circulation amounting to 
£2,053,000; in Brunswick, land-bonds iirdr- 
rnlation, £660,000; in Wiii icnilu'rg, with laml- 

bmids, £5,192,000 ; in Ikivaria, withiand-bonds, 
,£/,0o9,000 ; ami two in .8axony, one with 
honds in circulation of £ :.997,000 issued tc 
381 large estate.^ and 1.358 jicasant fanners 
the otlier wdth loans to land-owners amouiitiiift 

to£9.126,000and to6b//<;ng?i£’5or£10 990 000^ 

- all at the end of 1912. ’ > » 

The size of the peasant holdings on which 
these loans are granted varies from under 2i^ 
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acres to over 250, the largest number foiiceriied 
being between 2h 25 acres. Tlio loa/is 

vary froui under £100 to over C5000, t!ie 
most usual size being between £150 ami 
The rate of interest varies from 3 to 1 per cent. 
Advances are also made on the security rural 
lioldings by the Savings Hanks,—in 191?. 'liey 
invested £123,200,000 or 19% of tlu ii ’.)i;ii 
capital in this way,—and by the 38 
Hanks (fTypotIuken-JJanken) whi<'h /u nitAil 
£37,586,000 mortgages on rural ho’ iiu;,^ out 
( I a total of £561,335,100. S* ■ • ' 'fsc/ur 

ukviiomist (S('])t. 1913); Monf-^- 
:WiAC7}i! • fiid >S'A‘ial Jukdligcncc. -su. Siun.. 1910, 
V jv. 1512, and keh. 1911. 

BAA 1\S, PoruLAii (Gkum \ v). Ikioks on a 
co-operai'i \0 ju'inciple havi- .ten estabb di;-:! in 
stvoral conntries in En i'j'J, the iuo:^t, |iroiiii- 
iitiit examples being in Germany and Italy. 
The popular banks of Germany, which owe 
their initiative to the ellbrts of SciiiTr,/,K- 
1 >i'.LiTZs(;ii. commenced o])erations in IsnSnO 
on strictly co-operative principles. Ao advance 
can be cuide to any oin‘ except to a member. 
lOach bank is directed by an administrative 
c‘Until ■ insisting of nine members, elected at 
the nt.uitr d meeting ; a (lommittec is also elected 
1“ niLinagt the detail. No one is admiticdasa 
(iicmhtr nnlc.ss he is accepted by the administra¬ 
tive couijtil ; membei's pay an entrance fee, and 
sid^sti iiir a certain share of the ea{>ilal, no one 
being aJlo^v■cd to exceed a hxeil limit. Pay- 
meiiis may be either by monllily instalments or 
in one sum. iMmibcrs have the right, as soon 
as elected, to ask for a loan, the shortest perind 
for advam;es being a fortuiglit, the longest tbrctj 
montlis. ddds may be rcntnvccl, but not lor 
more than nine mouths. Each mcniher is re¬ 
quired, htdbve a loan can be granted him, to 
have 60 per cent at least of the amount paid in 
to his credit, or to be guaranteed by another 
member of the society. The banks receive 
amounts on de[io.sit, on whicE interest averaging 
about 41 ]ier cent is paid ; for theses sums both 
tlic capital and the mcndjcrs individually arc 
liable. The (livid(m<Is to the sharelioldcrs aver- 
a,gc from 5 to 7 per I’cut. The advances are at 
about 8 jjcr cent, but part of this is returned to 
tlie borrower by way of dividend. 

The troubles whicli the revolution of 1848 
brought on Germany led Sehulzc-Delitzsch to 
devote Ids attention to this great work. He per¬ 
ceived, with the iutuitionof a statesman and Jirst- 
rate (inam icr, that state aid and charity would 
never help tho.se who sought assistance of that 
kind to emerge from the grinding poverty, the 
lot of too many, not only of the working-classes, 
but of the small traders. Believing that “man 
has implanted in his nature, together with the 
wants which are bound up with his existence, 
the powers, the right use of which leads to the 
satislactiou of those wants," he steadily per¬ 
severed ill his ellbrts to apply the principle of 


“self-help" to a business usually supposed to 
rc(piire a large fmid of capital belbre it can l^c 
s(‘t satisfactorily to work. The rate of interest 
lo the poor but hardworking borrower was re¬ 
duced from a most usurious rate (60 and even 
730 per cent are mentioned as i-atcs wbicli had 
been given previously), Avhilc what the h i t 
received made tlic clloid of saving wor£i v lile. 

These banks take, to a certain extent, the 
itlace of savings l)anks, and are of gi cat service 
in promoting the i»ro.s[)ei ity of the districts iu 
which they work. Besides the j)Oiuilar banks 
( rorsc/iUTisvereiiie), Sehulze-DelitzsehesLablislual 
industrial syndicates (GenossensrjKiftcn in einzi '- 
nen Gcicerhszirehjcn) ; co-operative societies tor 
articles of consumption (IConsinjny-Tiine) ; build¬ 
ing .S()cictics (Ba ngt:nowisen yliit.). 

There were 3481 soeitditxs in 1881, i.e. 1889 
jHipiilar banks, 898 iiidustilnI syndicaies, 6t>ii 
eo-operativ(i societies, 34 buil' ing sociidies wiih 
a capital of £30,500,000 (£9, 500,000 being 
paynicnls of members and reserves, and 
£21,000,000 borrowed cai)ital). Iu 1859, 80 
]H)piiIa,r banks rc[)ortcd 18,676 members^ 
£6,100,000 advances made, and £41,000 tiiiids, 
capitals, ami reserves. In 1887, 886 banks n.‘- 
po r (< ‘d 4 5 6,2 7 6 m (M i doers, £ 8 0,0 0 0,0 0 0 ad va 11 e c s, 
and £6,744,()()(> biiids, capitals, and reserves. 
The Schulze-Dclit/.s'di banks were centralisi-ii 
ill 1864 under the German Go-Ojierativ^e Sociclii s 
Ba.nk, wiiich anialgainated with tiie Dr'-sdnci- 
Bank in 1903. There are 15,000 local banks 
(1913), membcrsliip 1,500,000, loans about 
£100,000,000. There an.' 5000 banks in the 
b’ailh.dseu Enb'ration, principally in villages of 
under 2000 iuliabitants. 


[.Sec .Pa)‘cr on “ IVoide’s lianks,” by A, Egmoat 
Hake, Joivnud of the Ijt.duute of J Uio Jy r.b\ .lime 
1889 ; who remarks on the opposition the .sysieia 
received at hrsL from the policuc- an o])pi>,siLi'iii 
which, if persevered in, must have caused the. wliole 
movement, so useful to the country, to rollapsi',. 
— VoTst'liUHSALnd-Cinlit' \^ereinc als nken 

BraHisclie Anweisung zv, deren JCinrichf ii:iii mid 
GrUiidufig von Bchidzc-Jtr/il-.sch^ Leipzig, 5lh ed., 
1876. Tliis volume coiiiiiins coiii])lete infDrm.ilion 
on tlie metlnxl of establishing the system, duties 
of directors, ollieials, ariangeiiicnts lor gcauaal 
meetings, amount of sliares, etc., the act of 1868, 
with forms of account, etc. The pains taken with 
the detail, and the high standard of public spirit 
incidentally shown, are beyoinl praise. 

For lii-stury of these institutions, 1890-1910, in 
Germany see 0. Ji. Fay, Go-opera.iioyi at Home and 
Ahroady London, 1908, and List of Authorities 
therein ; H. W. Wolff, People's Banks, London. 
1910 ; Statistisches Ilarulbuch far das Deutsche 
lieieh.^ yK t ^ 

15AN1GS, Popular (Italy^I 
hanking was introduced into Italy by Si^ior 
Luigi Luzzatti, Minister of the 
and “ Presidente dell’ Associazi^jnedraJlJjfeiiAhe 
Popolari Italiane," who, ip tn 

organisation employed by 
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for the use of his own country. The leading 
]>iin('iple 3 of Iho llaHan popular banks, as of 
tlioso of (Jt rmany^ are co-operation, mutual 
rcsjiGiisiliilily, and self-helj). The system has 
spread over nearly tlie whole of Italy. lly 
1.S87 there were 608 popular banks. The 
inethod of organisation is, in the main, similar 
iG tliat employed in Germany. The manage- 
fiient rests on tlie intelligence of the share- 
]u»ldcis, working tlirough ditl'erent committee.s 
AV'hic.li underlalic se[>aiate portions of the ad- 
mi ni.'.tration. 'idle otliceis—]•resident and com¬ 

mit tec—are unpaid. To prevent undue jiower 
Irorn being accumulated in tlje liands of aii}- 
indi\idnaT the number of sliares any’- single 
jierson may liold is limiLcd ; and at the general 
meetings of tlie .society, no sliareholder has 
more than one vote, whatever the niimbpr of 
his sljares may be. Tlie advantages obtainable 
from joiinng these institutions are greatly 
appreciated by the smaller shopkeepers and 
traders, who form the largiist class among tht‘. 
shareholders ; next in number are the small 
agrieullural jirojaic.tor.s and iarmers, working 
men [tioper being about 10 ])er cent of the 
wh()Ie. The tran''art i(tiis a[)pear to beextj-emely 
minute, loans even (tf 1 franc (lOd.) not being 
nnkiiown ; the largest numher of loans being for 
sums les.s tlian liO frs. (16s. Sd.). Tlie deposits 
corie.s])ond.llie larg('st numher l)eingbelow 50frs. 
(ij). Jlefoie tlnse hanks liad Iteen introduced 
a most usiu’ious rate liad been charged i’or .small 
advances to petty traders and artisans, 80 to 
even 60 ]ier cent being paid, and even higher 
rates. 'the local business done in tliese small 
ad\Mne('M aii|".ars to have Ixam generally sound. 
lai//atii (juoles, with a very juslitiahle salisfae- 
tion. the following figures of the })()t)ulav hanks 
of Italy in liis olieiai puhlicalion of ISS'.g 
The amount ot loans and *(iseonnts in 1>S0 
was .t'l 6,-‘hi, uf which only *’d8 j»er c-ciit i 
was overdue, and iin{iaid, in 1886 iho.sr ' 
overdue and niij^aid weie -gP per cent of tin* 
total Ill 188M, UnO pojmlar 

lianks re[>orted capital T‘g.."nlo,880, di'posits 
Cl0. l*dl,‘J00 ; in Itcnj. (:<»(; ,>Qt uf fob 
banks reported capital .68,.OOS, deposits 
.t'1•-’61/J I (). Till' lura] l*anks in liui-j 
minibereil 1009. In Jan. 1911 1 heie were 868 
cooperative credit ‘^oeidics and popular l>anks, 
lllu rural banks. 807 oidinarv credit cuin- 
panies, .and 5 agi.iriau eredit institutions ami 7 
e,'. .//r /haeu/- cuinpanies, Tlie land cei tifKcates 
Hinoiintcd to .i.-86,98S.90.a .and tiie loans to 
.4,'8 i.89i:.in lin8 tbe 7 
eompanie,>giamed about 1 760 loans on mortgage 
(loi- rural ..iid urban land) for an amount of 
About .i:h8;b‘>,000. In 1918 tlie 809 1 rural 
co-opi'rative banks had a capital of about 
.6180,000, deposits nearly .6 1.UCU,uou, amoimt 
of loans passed about i.'1 0.000.000. In 1918, 
on the .suggestion lO Signor Tai//atti, a Fedei’a- 
tiou of Co-operative Cic<lit Institutions of North 


Italy was formed witli the view of making them 
more useful and to protect their interests. The 
Federal Bank of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies w'as also formed to act as a central 
bank for the Federation. This new org.niLsa- 
tioii will give a great impulse to the work ot the 
people’s banks. Kural banks in other parts of 
Italy are being a-s-sociated in the same way. 

Tile practicability of 1 he system turns on tlio 
fact that the management is local, and the 
characters of borrowers or sliarelioldcrs concerned 
well known, and ‘^as eacli .shareholder mutually 
guarantees his fellow, every one lias an intej-e.st 
ill jtreventing the bank IVoiii being defrauded” 
{ijiinrlcriii ll£vit'H\ Jan. 18.87, ]». 154). 

[77 c.rcdilo l‘< nt'hin'. uilL'lia, Rda:.loiu' Ci\ Luigi 
laizzatti, tioiiie, \^^‘‘2.--ManucLie>perleBanc}ie 
Ropolari Co-ojyerativcItaiiane.^Yj. Levi, Milan, 1888. 
—StaMe della Baiica Mataa Pojjolare dl Firenze.; 
Focietd Anonima Co-operativa, ‘'Fireiizo, 1888.— 
Inirndnzionc cdla Stalldica dcUy iitiucl.' J'^pidari 
(1887), Con una Jid^rdone, di Jaiigi ici/zalti, 
Itonie, 1889. — Halia llancaria, .Milan, See 

Jhiiliograpliy to ;ul. liANKS, e.sj). Mmildy 

Biditdn. {loc. cii.), Jan, and Feb. lOM.J 

BANKS, Savinu.s. Probably the earliest 
iii.stance of a savings I);ink in Fngland was the 
Charitable Bank at Tottenham, loiimled oy 
Miss PriscillaACakclicld in 180-L 8i\ geniic- 

nien acted as (rustcc.s, and underlook to receive 
Mio moneys dcpi..dt.cd, allowing 5 per cent 
interest on all sums ol twenty sbiilijjjs in tlicir 
Ijaiid.s lor one year. This involved Io.jS to llie 
tiusteos. In 1808 a .similar .society, opened at 
Baili for donii'.^lic scrv.M".illowed 4 pt-r cent. 
The Pai Lsli B.inlv i'l ieiidly Society of Kut.hwell, 
1810, was a geiinine savings l.iank cliii.ieiitly 
orgaiii.sod. Its .success being consideiaiilc. it 
liad many imitator.s. .Six years lalt-r there 
were nearly eighty savings banks in England 
and Ireland, and in 1S17 legislation was ic- 
soited to. Acts 57 Geo. 111. c. 105 and e. 180 
eiicuur.agcd and regulated baiik.s for .savings in 
England and Ireland. Tru.stees were {)rohiilti d 
from making any prolit out of these h.uiks. At 
the saiiK! time tiny were hound to remit all 
deposits when they exeecdcii £5U in tlieaggic- 
g.'ite to the ollice for tlie reduction ol llie 
national ib'ht, v here “tlie fund for the ])ank.s 
of savings " was o]M in d, and interest was allowed 
by tliat ollice of 8d. per cent per diem, or 
.64 .: 11: 8 per cent per annum, wliereas the 
banks themselves mostly allowed tlicir dc- 
]HLsitors 1 })er cent. Tlie amount de]»ositMl in 
any one year was re.stiicted to £.lu, though in 
Engl.vnd a deposit.,]- was ])eiiMit:ed to <ieposit 
TIUU ill the lirsi year. In J881 anotlier act 
was passed limiting deposits to £50 in the lirst 
year ami to £.J0 in any suh.M.-t|Ueut yeai', and 
when the deposits of any person exceiMied £800 
no iiitere.st was allowed on the excess. In 1828 
an act was pa.ssod to consolidate miiUmeud the 
laws relating to savings bank.-g and tliis provided 
that the rules and regulations of each sir -h bank 
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should be approved by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt; that the 
interest allowed by that ofiiee should be only 
2Uh per cent per diem (£3 : IG : 0^. per cent per 
annum) ; that only ‘2^d. should be allowed by 
such banks to depositors (say £3 per cent 

per annum) ; and that no depositor should be 
permitted to deposit more than £150, although 
the interest might be pormitteil to accumulate 
until the deposit readied £200. There were 
(20th November 1833) amongst 385 savings 
]>anks, 414,014 depositors in England, their 
total deposits being £13,973,243 ; in AVales 
there were 23 banks, 11,269 depositors, and 
£361,150 de])osits ; and in Ireland 73 banks, 

4'.>,872 depositors, and £1,380,718 dejmsits ; 
making in all 484 banks, 475,155 depositors, 
and £15,715,111 deposits. A further act was 
passed in 1833 (3 Will. IV. c. 14). 

In 1835 Act 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 57 was 
passed, extending the provisions of these acts 
to Scotland, and military or regimental savings 
banks were established in 1843. In 184 4 
another act was passcfl (7 k 8 Viet. c. 83), le- 
ducing the interest allowed by the national 
debt commissioners to per cent, and the 
maximum interest to depositors to £3:0:10 per 
cent. Tlie recent reduction in tlio rate of 
interest paid on consols must lead to Iui-Hk r 
luodilications in this. Arrangcunents were also 
made for the summary distribution of deposits 
of deceased persons, and other regulations wen* 
made in regard to the jmrehase of annuities, 
etc. Oil 20th Noveiuber 1844 there were 577 
savings lta,nks in the United Kingdom, their 
dcjiosits being £29,504,861 by 1,012,047 per¬ 
sons, averaging £29 per he.ad. It may be 
gatln-rcd from the successive reductions in the 
rate of interest allowed by the commissioners 
ihat the government had not found the custody 
of the savings banks’ funds directly juofitable. 
In fact, as they bad to invest the money in 
consols and other home government stocks, 
lliere wa.s found to be an accumnlatcd loss of 
some millions. Various partial provisions were 
from time to time made to cover this ; so late, 
however, as 1881 tlicre was a deficiency of 
£2,141,562, which was finally extinguished 
by the creation of an annuity of £33,673, ex- 
I'iriiig ill 1908. In tlie year }uevious (1880) 
die interest allowed Viy the commissioners was 
lowered from 3^ to 3 ])er cent, at which it now 
remains, while the interest to dejvositors is 
mostly 2^ per cent ]>er annum. 

But in 1861 a great develojunent of the 
savings banks iiriuciple w^as olfected. Post 
c.Jiice savings banks (promoted greatly by the 
elforts of liie late Sir C. W. Sikes of Hudders¬ 
field) were established by Act 24 Viet. c. 18, 
and at once became ]) 0 ])ular in England ami 
Ireland. The post ofBcc savings banks, how¬ 
ever, have been less jirogressive in Scotland, 
where, though the trustee banks were of later 


creation, they have taken a firm hold. Tlie rate ol 
interest provided under this act was per cent. 

It is evident that since the establishment 
of the ])Ost olHce savings banks througliout 
the kingdjin the security they can offer has 
greatly infliieueed dejiositors, especially as the 
advantage to he gained in a higher rate of 
interest by depositing in the trustee savings 
hanks is but small. The following figures will 
show the growtli of these, (l(.■posils 


Savings Hanks, 
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isu „ 
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The purchase of goverum.-ut stoek Ihrougli 
the post oliice dates from 22n(l Xovcmbei’ 1 ss i. 
I'he amounts remaining to tin* cn-dit of' st<»i-k- 
holders at tin? imd of tlie year 1880 was aliout 
£128,000; Dec. 27, 1913," £29,000,0o0. 

Ill British colonies the sa^■ings iiaiiks have also 
become a considciahle power Ijolh in the fei in 
of general and ]) 0 ,st ofiiee hanks. In Aust ralia 
in 1899-1900 nearly 25 [ler cent of the popula¬ 
tion were depositors, their dcjiosits, aggregating 
£34,000.000, reaching £30: 11:1' per head. 
The interest allowed being (1897) 3 per cent up 
to £200, and 2-^ [ler cent on sums from £200 
to £500. In Canada, on 30ih June 1888 the 
deposits in tlie savings banks of the (iominiou 
reached $41,371,058 (say £8,481,066). 44ie 
total amount, 1895, in all the savings hanks 
was $57,500,000 (£11,500,000),"^ $11-11 

(£2 : 4 : 6) per head of popmlatioii. 

In many foreign countries also savings banks 
are well esLablislicd, and large sums are de[) 0 .-;ited 
in them. In France the rate of interest Inns 
lately been reduced from 4 to 3j per cent by tlie 
(hi.isse des DqiOts ct Consignations, which is 
stated ill the Nouveau Didionnaiir d' iyonoiaie 
rolitique, p. 924, article Caisses d’Ejiargne, to 
have received in fifty years (1837-1 ."^87) alj.jiu 
£224,000,000 from the Caisses d’r.pargm-, to 
have repaid £96,000,000, and to have invested 
about £20,500,000 in the i>urcliase of goverii- 
mentc llenle. The Calsse Xafionale d' Eparqne^ 
established 1881, is statc<l to have collected in 
eight years about £13,000,000 i elonging to 
more Ilian ],272,O00 depositors. In 1908 this 
had hecome £61,000,000 with 5,291,000 
depositors. The French Savings Banks {Bulletin 
de Statisiique ct dc Lrqidatiini Coi.iparee)^ to 
give another cxamjile of thrift in Fiance, held 
£186,000,000, 1905. 

BANK NOTE. KEGULArienNs in lUFt-hUENi 
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Countries. The arraTi/^ements respecting bank 
note circulation are very dilferent in dillc-rent 
countries. 

(1) Tnthe L’iiito(] Kingdom the note circnla- 
tio 7 i is jvgiilatefl l)y the Bank Acts of 1844-4.5. 
Sir R. Bhi r. in eonformity “ witb tlie principles 
of the ciiriviie,y tlieory ” (see Tooke’s History of 
f’rlcfs, vol. iv. PI*. 873, 374), stated, in his 
sprecdi in the H(jii.se of Comrnons, 24th June 
1341, tiiat one of the objects h<* had in vimv 
was “that the paper circulation should conform 
itself to gold, that it sliould fluctuate like 
gold.” To attain this the af'coiints of the 
banh' of England were henceforth to be divided 
into two parts, issue and l^ankirig de])a.rtinents. 

ddie nietli'Ml adopted is shown iti the return 
whieli ibllnWS : 

Tun llVNK OF ENOf.AND. 
i\n aec(junt [aiisuant to the Act 7 8 Viet, 

c. 32. tor tlie wee.k ending on Wednesday, 
.Ian. 7, lhl4; 

I r.iie I^aparfviKnt. 


Notes ii.'; ''d 
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the supply of gold bullion himight to it. “ d he 
action of the public (said Sir K. Peel, 6th May 
1844) will regulate the amount of that portion 
of the note circulation which is issued upon 
bullion.” This arrangement has since been 
carri(*d out. The limit to the note circulation 
of the Bank of England is thus the amount of 
bullion it may hold. Three times since 1844 
- -in 18 47, 1857, and l866--circumstances have 
comi><dlcd a relaxation of the Bank Act, but in 
1847 and in 18<>6 the note circulation did not 
exceed llic ordinary legal limit allowed. In 
18.57 an addition of £2,000,000 was made to 
the “other securities” held in the issue De[)art- 
ment by autlmiity of a letter addressed by the 
hirst Lord of thJ Treasury (Lord Palmerston) 
and tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir G. C. 
Lewis) to tin* Gov. i nors of the Bank, dated 
12th November 18.57. Under the rclaxafion 
of the act tiius pei-initted, the note eirculatioii 
exccedetl the statutory limit by t;928,000 on 
the 20th November 1 857 (J^rucccf/i/tys of tho 
N'Av/ Coni'Hiltbe on the B<r)]r TTouse of 

^'ommons, 1858, p. xli). In 18l7 and ISHO, 
though j)ermis.siou w'as givejp lie* letter of the 
■•li t \vas not aeUially infringed. To (‘(Uitiniie the 
history of the .let of 1814 : tin; (‘xisding issuing 
banks in Eiicdand a,Ti(l Wales w-n; allowed t*' 
eontimie their i.ssnes, under condition-; iiitrnd(.'d 
to bring about the gradual extinction (jf tlnui’ 
note circulations, no S(*curity ^^hatcvcr lu'ing 
ri'rpnred to bt* In Id against their issu(>s. d'o tin* 
instc-issuiiig banks in Scotland and Ireland mor*-' 
favourable td-ms were allowed, but eon- 

liilioii that for (,'V{U-y£l in paj)er issued bi*yond 
-lie limit fixed l>y tlie acts of 1 84 5, £1 in gold 
should bo held, not as srcurity, ljut a.s repre¬ 
senting the* addition to the cunauiey circulating 
in tin- eountrv. 


The li,inking <li'partiiMUit of tlie Itink ot Eng¬ 
land, ihoii'^h as eiiliii'ly snparalcd from the 
note cireidalion as if it wer(* under dillerent 
nianageimuit, yet is nio.st intimately eonni’eted 
with it in oiio sciisi'. for tln^ anionnt of notes 
held in the h.inILiig (h’p irl ment repr.-.sents tin- 
avail il4e resiu vi' of gold. d’he Issue l)ep;irt- 
meul is eoneeru'd with (he note is.siie, which 
.after IS 11 was S('p,irali'il iVom the other l)Usi 
ness ol' the Bank, and rigidly eontrolled so far 
.as tin- amount of notis allowed to he issued is 
limited hy the iiillux ainl ontilow of hullion. 
d'he IVink of Icnglainl, while allowed to issue 
part o!' its note eirculatioii against scciirilies, 
either government or of an an.ilogous descrip¬ 
tion of a tixed eliaracter (£ I l.Onigooo, 1811 ; 
£18,4 50.000, 1 tH I), was compelh*d to liold 
hullion, a. fourth of the whole p<*nnissihly in 
silver, ae iinst tlie reinaiinler. 'I'lie circulation 
of notes was thus automatically linked to the 
su[>ply of hullion, and as the Bank lias 
ceased to hold .silver hullion sim*e 1803, to 

i IncliuliiiiC I'xelieeiuer, iSHviiigs Banks, Comiiiis- 
flioners of Napon.-il Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


(2) In krance, an entirely dill'enuit ay.stcm 
prevails. A limit is lixed to the note cireula- 
liun of the Bank of France (£96,000,000^ rai.sed 
to £112,000,000, 1871; t<> £128.000.000, 

! 1872 : to .£232,000,000, Ipou ; but juxivided 
j those liinils arc not exceeded, the ].;n;k is imt. 
j eonip!‘lled hy law to hold any spi.-cial [*ro])ort imi 
I'd'bullion whatever. The bullion held i.s very 
' largo in amount, thus it was, 2iid .Tan. 191 i, 
£110,307,000 g'dd, £25,513,000 siher; the 
; average note circulation (1013), £22f).(300,000. 

I (3) In Germany a modilication, with verv 
' (is.scntial dilfcrenccs, of Peel’s act is in force, 
file Berman Hank Act of ls75 allows an amount 
ot issue against ^ecuiilies ( 1875 , £12.500,000 ; 
1909, £ 27 , 5 o 0 , 0 o 0 and £37,500,000 .it the eml 
of'-ach <piarter). Against tlie remainder, cash i.s 
hchl, thus: “ current German coin, Reichskas- 
.senseheino (legal tender notes of tlie empire), 
notes of otlier German banks, aud gold bars 
and foreign gold coin calculated at the rate of 
1392 marks (£69 :12s.) for a pound weight 
(German) of gold.” The Imperial Bank must 
“have in its colfers at least one-third of the 
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amount of notes in circulation, in German cur¬ 
rency, as defined above. “The rest of the 
amount of notes in cii'culation must be repre¬ 
sented by discounted bills, due at latest in three 
months, and for which generally tliree, but at 
least two persons known to be solvent are re¬ 
sponsible.” Should the note issue exceed the 
limits assigned, a tax of 5 per cent on the ex¬ 
cess issue is charged (see “The German Bank 
Act of 1875,” R. H. Inglis Pal^ave, Journal 
of the Institute of Bankers^ vol. vii. 1886). The 
iu)te circulation exceeded tlie statutory limit 
on 19 occasions in the year 19,1-3. 

(4) In the United States the note circulation 
of the national banks, which provides a large 
part of the circulating medium of the country, 
is arranged on dillerent principles from those 
existing in any of the counti'ies 2 U'eviously men¬ 
tioned. For a fuller description of this system 
see Ba:nk Note (United States of America). 
By way of comparison with the arrangements 
respecting bank note circulation in other coun¬ 
tries it is sudicient to state here that bonds of 
the United States are required to be dej^osited 
against the note circulation which was not 
originally allowed to exceed 90 ]»er cent of the 
full value of the bonds, but was [nuniittcd up 
to the amount of the capital stock of the banks. 
The 2 Jroportion to the bonds was afterwards 
diminished to 80 per cent, raised to 90 2 )cr cent 
1898 and to par value of the bonds March 14, 
U*00. The rcdem])tion of all th(‘ notes i)rc- 
seiited at the iilace of liusiuess of the bank is 
rofpiired by law during business hours, in 
“lawful money of the United States,” towards 
which a reserve of 5 per cent in lawful money 
oil the extent of tlie note (urculation is recpiiicd 
to be constantly ke[)t on deposit witli the 
treasurer of the United States. The safeguards 
provided (1) by the government bonds being 
10 per cent in excess of the circulation (par in 
1900, sec above) ; -(2) that the circulation is 
limiteil to 90 [>er cent of the paid-up capital ;— 
(fU that a reserve of .5 per cent on tlie circula- 
li"n in lawful money slionld always he forth- 
eoming, —furnished the United States with 
a system of note circulation which for many 
years alter the establishment of the national 
hanks “ was its most importnnt feature : ” (Re¬ 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1888). 
Us decrease was ^mrtly attributable to the heavy 
fixation imposed on it, jiartly to the diminishing 
return obtainable from the bonds on which it was 
founded, partly also to the movement of business 
which economises circulation as banking facilities 
extend. It has increased greatly, 1913 (see Bank 
Note, United States of America). 

('^) Sweden the notes of the “ Enskilda 
3anks are protected by jirovisions which, 
while permitting the use of securities more in 
comspondence with those allowed by the Bank 
0 Germany, provide, practically, for the redemp- 
lon of the circulation in an elfectual manner. 

VOTi. L 


The instances given are examples of tlie dif¬ 
ferent methods on which circulation may be 
based. In the case of the Baidc of England it 
is assumed that a certain 2 >roportion of the total 
issue cannot be presented for i)aymcntin specie ; 
fixed securities are held against that part, while 
bullion has to be hold against the remainder. 
The two departments, note circulation and bank¬ 
ing, are entirely se^iarate from each other. The 
Bank of France is allowed greater freedom 
within the limit as to maximum issue prescribed 
by the law. The Bank of Germany, with a 
fixed proportion allowed to bo issued against 
securities, is compelled to hold good commercial 
bills against the remainder, these securities 
“turning llicmselves into money,” in business 
phrase, at fixed and not remote dates. The 
national banks of the United States possess a 
circulation as rigidly secured as that of the Bank 
of England against bonds of the Government, 
but a})plicable, through the working of local 
banks, to the wants of cacli district. A maxi¬ 
mum limit is iixed. 

There are two schools of ojfinion with respect 
to a bank note issue. The lirst, headed by 
A. S.MiiTi and Ricaudo, holds “that im¬ 
mediate convertibility into coin is all that is 
requisite to prevent the excessive issue of paper ” 
(speech of Sir R. Peel, 6th May 18M) ; the 
second, led by Pkiu- himself, a.ssumes that unless 
issuers of nott's “vigilantly observe the causes 
which influence the influx or efflux of coin, and 
regulate tlu'ir issues of pa 2 :)er accordingly, there 
is danger t hat the value of the }):iper will not 
correspond with tlu' value of coin.” Hence the 
],)rincipK‘ of Pefd’s UH'asuro “was to make the 
currency, consisting of a certain proyiortiou of 
pai>er and gold, lluetuote precisely as if the 
currency were entii-ely metallic” (speech 13th 
Juno 1844, of Mr. Goulhurn, who was chan¬ 
cellor of tlic ex(;he((iic;r in the administration of 
8ir R. Peel). It will bo observi’d that neither 
ill the case of the Bank oI‘ Franco nor of the 
Bank of Germany nor of the national banks of 
the United States is tliis rule enjoined. It is 
enforced as to thq extra note issue of the Scotch 
and Irish banks (Bank Acts of 1844-45), hut 
in their case the coin compulsorily held is not 
security for the circulation (see Butjaox Com¬ 
mittee, Uetoiit of; CinouLATiNO Medium; 
CoNVEETIRILITY OF BaNK NoTES ; CuKltENCV 
UorTUlNE). 

BANK NOTE (United States ok America). 
—In tlio United States the note circulation of 
the national banks, which alone are authorised 
to issue hank notes, is regulated in the main by 
the {irovisions of the act of 1863, bearing the 
signiflcaiit title, “ An Act to 2 >rovide a national 
currency, secured by a pledge of United States 
bonds, and to provide for the circulation and 
redcinjition thereof.” All notes issued had to 
be secured by United States bunds deposited in 
the treasury, the notes limited to 90 per cent 
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the market value, and the same y»ro])ortion 
of the par value, of the boiifl.s (altered 1900 
to the par value), no hank having an issue 
exceeding its ca{)ital. The aggregate circulation 
of all the banks was also limited originally to 
$300,000,000 (£60,000,000); and in 1870 this 
limit was raised to $3r)4,000,000(£70,800,000); 
but all limit upon the aggregate was removed 
in 1875, by tlie act for resuming specie pay- 
niPtits. Tlie notes must be redeemed by the 
issuing bank in " lawful money ” (specie or 
legal temler notes) upon presentation, and since 
1874 are also redeemable at the treasury, every 
bank being recpiired to maintiiin a reserve of 
lawful money, amounting to five per cent of 
its circulation, in the hands of the treasurer of 
tlie United States. The notes are not a legal 
tender between individuals, but are by law 
received and paid out by the government in all 
payments excejit for custom duties and interest 
on the public debt ; and every national bank is 
reipiired to receive in payments the notes of any 
other. The ample margin of security alfordod 
by the deposit of bonds, the systematic re- 
demption at the treasury, and the ability to use 
any note in any part of the union where a 
national bank is to bo found, have given the 
notes com[)lete credit and an entirely unimpeded 
circulation, which made the system for many 
years “ important to the banks, still more im¬ 
portant to the public.” At the close of 1873 
tlie bank circulation stood at $341,320,256 
(668,264,051), nearly reaching tlie maximum 
allowed liy law. It fell, however, during the 
long commercial dejiression which followed, and 
of late ye/irs has declined ra]iidly, owing to the 
diminislKHl return now obtained from an invest¬ 
ment in lionds, and to the tax of one j)er cent 
on circulation imposed by the national govern¬ 
ment. At the resumption of specie payments 
in 1870, after the limit to tlie aggregate circula¬ 
tion had been removed, tln^ bank notes out¬ 
standing were .$303,500,000 (£60,700,000) ; 
.Taiiuary 1885 they had fallen to $280,000,000 
(£56,0b0,000) ; and in May 1800 to 
$1 25. 000,000 { 625,1 80 , 000 ). c. F. D . 

Since that period the position of the national 
banks has greatly impioved. The circulation 
of the 75)^4 banks carrying on business, 31st 
Oct. 1913, was $758,900,000 (£151,780,000). 
riie Hank Act ot 1913, however, makes drastic 
eliauges. (8eo Banks, jS’aiional.) 

lUNKRUPTCV IN SCO'rLAM). In early 
days the insolvent debtor in vSeotland was 
treated practically as a criminal, and was sub¬ 
ject to the penalties of rebellion against a com¬ 
mand from the crown enjoining him to ])ay his 
ereditor. From the Homan law there was, liow- 
over, borrowed, a j)roeess of relict -the ct\ssio 
honorum —under wbieli be gave u]) all his 
property and tints secured liberation and im¬ 
munity trom imprisonment on the ground of 
Ids debt, but was not discharged. Consequently 


it was precarious for him to try to resume busi* 
ness, and the tendency was for him to conceal 
some property before creditors could take steps 
against him. In 1621 an act ot the Scots 
parliament was passed directed against gratui¬ 
tous alienations to conjunct or conlideiit per¬ 
sons” on the eve of insolvency. In 1696 
another act checked the giving one creditor any 
unjust preference over others ; and it did so by 
providing, in substance, that where a person 
l 3 ecaTue notoriously tnsolvent or “notour bank¬ 
rupt ”—the evidence of which was to be that 
proceedings had been taken against him for 
debt, and that in consequence he had been im¬ 
prisoned (or, aftiuwards, something legally 
equivalent), or had absconded or resisted arrest 
or retired into sanctuary-—all unjust preferences 
granted by him within sixty days prior to the 
notour bankruptcy were to be annulled. It is 
here to be observed that the cftect of the notour 
“bankru])tcy ” was not to bring about a distri¬ 
bution of his estat(3 ; it only limited bis status ; 
he might si ill continue in business, but thence¬ 
forth—and indeed at common law I'rom the 
moment of actual insolvency—he must act as 
steward (or ratlier riegoliormn gestor) for the 
whole of his creditors and he must use his best 
endeavour to treat them equally. But the 
creditors might be impatient; they might j)ress 
their individual claims, and all the more so since 
the law still allowed cei’tain privileges to the 
creditor iirst in tlie race for “(iiligeneo ” or exe¬ 
cution ; whence too often ensued tlie ruin of the 
debtor, to the actual disadvanl.age of the general 
l>ody of creditors, in all this every creditor 
fought for his own hand ; the debtor must, so 
far {Ls ho could, treat them all equally ; but the 
law did not provide any means of putting all 
tlie creditors on a,n ctpial footing until 1772, 
when tiie lirst Sequestration Ae-t was passed, to 
endure experimentally for tini years. Seques¬ 
tration at, cunmon law (Freiic.h inisston cn 
ntquestrc) was a well-known proceeding in Scot¬ 
land, analogous to appointing a receiver on an 
estate in chancerj’’ ; a judicial factor was ap- 
])ointed by the Court of Session who managed 
an estate for the beneilt of those interested 
until it was judicially ascertained wlio were the 
parties entitled, or until the occasion for taking 
the estate out ot tlie hands^f the administrator 
liad jiassoil over. On this analogy, the person¬ 
alty (hut ciiiioirsly not the realty, for it was 
abhorrent to the ideas of the conveyancers of 
the time tliat realty should jtass without 
leuda.1 conveyances) itecanie veesied either in a 
judicial factor proposed by the creditors, or else, 
aUernatively, in a trustee to be appointed by 
the creditors as if under a voluntary settlement. 
The jiKlicial factor distributed tlieVstate under 
the direction of the court ; the trustee did so 
extra-jnd’.cially. lu 1783 the experiment was 
telt, especially on the trustee system, to have 
been a success ; a new experimental act was 
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passed in wliich Sequestkation was confined to 
the estates of merchants and manufacturers, the 
whole estate, real as well as personal,* became 
subject to division, the trustee reported to and 
acted under tlie control of the Court of Session, 
and those creditors who had accpiircd pi'eferences 
by taking proceedings against the bankru])t 
within a certain time before the se<|uestration 
were put on an erpial footing. By successive 
statutes this act was renewed with iinjuove- 
ments ; a permanent act was passed in 1839, 
wliich introduced the sequestiation of the 
estates ol* deceased debtors ; and the present 
leading statute is one of the year 1856 (19 & 20 
Viet. c. 79) in wliich the same guiding princi])les 
arc applied in detail, with these outstanding 
alterations, tlmt sequestration is not confined 
<-0 persons in trade, and that the procedurr' may 
be (ami in jiractice is) carried through before 
the sherilf courts ; while the Court of Session 
j'eUins control oi‘ the whole bankrujitcy adininis- 
tiatioii after sequestration has been gi'anted, 
through an ofiicer of court called the Account- 
^uit iu Bankruptcy,—now the Accountant of 
Court,—whose diligent siqicrvision of the reports 
and accounts of trustees has been tlie key-stone 
of the Scottish system. 

Se<|uestration iiroceedings are initiated either 
by a petition by the insolvent himself with con¬ 
currence of creditors to a certain anionnt, or by 
cicditois to the same amount alleging notour 
l);nikruptcy and Seottisli jurisdiction. On 
special a](plication, or for s|(C{;ial rea.sons, tln^, 
court may appoint an interim judicial factor, 
or may in any case seal books, close premises, 
and keep the key until a trustee is elected and 
corifiiriied. Se(|iiestratioii may be opposed by 
the debtor himself, or by any creditor who has 
a s])ecial interest ; and it may be recalled on 
])ro(luciiig before the Court of Session a |)rivatc 
of arrangement agreed to by a majority of 
th(; creditors in number and four-fifths in value 
(rare in ])ractiee) or by showing the Court of 
Session within three months that the hank- 
ruptcy proeedine ought to he carried through 
in England or Ireland. 

Suppose the court gi-ants sequestration ; a 
uicetiiig of cieditors is appointed, .six to twelve 
' lays ahead, which is advertised in the Edivhimjh 
'•n'.rttr. At that meeting the creditors elect a 
’nistoe (or trustees in succession), who must 
uot be, the bankrupt or any relative or confi- 
'leiilial friend of his, or any creature of such, 

one whose interests are opposed to those of 
the general body of creditors ; otherwise, the 
court will not interfere with the creditors’ 
choice. The sherilf presides at this meeting if 
c^\o creditors call upon him to attend. Voting 
J'owor in the election is according to amount of 
unsecured debt. The sherilf decides within four 
(ia\s whether any candidate for trusteeship is 
ineligible, and confirms the appointment of the 
trustee on his finding security either for his 


whole dealings or for a sum limited by the 
creditors at their first meeting. The trustee at 
once reports him.sclf to the accountant in bank¬ 
ruptcy. The trustee is assisted or supervised 
by three “commissioners”—a committee of in¬ 
spection chosen at the iirst meeting of creditors ; 
they concur with him in compromises and refer¬ 
ences to arbitration, tliey declare the dividends, 
and tlicy may report independently to the 
creditors. 

The trustee cannot resign, hut may be re¬ 
moved without cause assigned by a majority of 
creditors. His lir.st duty is to make up an in¬ 
ventory and valuation of the wliole estate and 
to send that to the accountant. The bankrupt is 
bound to alford him every assistance in jwepar- 
ing this ; if he does not, or if he obstructs the 
administration by refusing to execute any 
necessary deed, ho may he imprisoned ; but lie 
is paid for his assistance. After confirmation 
the trustee apjdies to tlie slierilf to lix a day for 
puldic examination of the bankrupt ; at tliat 
examination the bankiupt may, if need he, be 
committed to prison till he shall make full and 
satisfactory answers to the questions put; and 
liis relatives and friends (wile, etc.) may be 
brought before tlic sherilf and examined as to 
disposal of jiropiity. 

The banknqit may he discharged (U on 
accejitance of a comjiosifion by liis creditors (four- 
fifths in value on a first oiler, or nine-tenths in 
value on a .sulKScijnent olfcr)at their first or second 
nu'cting being rc)(ort.ed to the court; or (2) 
without composition if the creditors arc unani¬ 
mous, or if a majority in number and four-fifths 
in value concur after six mouths <(r a majority 
in number and value after eighteen months or 
without anycon.sont after two years ; but in no 
case can he get discharge wilhont showing the 
court, either that he has paid or secured to the 
creditors a dividend of 6s. in the £, or tliat his 
not having done so was owing to ciicumstances 
for which lie could not justly he held respons¬ 
ible ; and discharge may be withheld lor miscon¬ 
duct on Ids part. 

Ccssio hQuorum has recently (1880 and 1881) 
been so far assimilated to seipiestration that it 
is now in substance merely a cheaper form of 
])roceduro for small estates. The' trusti'c is 
appointed by the sherilf ; and there are no com¬ 
missioners, blit proof of debts takes place, and 
diseliarge is granted or withheld as in seipies- 
tration. 

Tlie principal changes in the. law since 1856 
have been directed towards enalding discharge 
to be withheld for miscondnet (1860), towards 
extending the prelerence of clerks and workmen 
(1875), towards the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt (1880 and 1882), towards the amend¬ 
ment of procedure in cessio (1880), and grant¬ 
ing discharge in cessio (1881), towards dealing 
with fraudulent debtors and those who fail to 
keep accounts (1881), and towards rendering 
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undischarged bankrupts incapable of holding 
certain oflices of trust and bringing them under 
tho criminal law if tlioy take credit for more 
than £20 without disclosing their condition 
(1884). 

W^ith regard to liquidation by private arrange¬ 
ment: the method is—(1) Conveyance by debtor 
to trustee (“ trust-deed for behoof of creditors”); 
(2) mutual contract by call tlie creditors to act 
in common according to delinite scheme (“deed 
of accession ”). The main point of weakness in 
this is the inade([uacy of means to keep the 
trustee up to his duty ; the contract should 
provide machinery for this. If this lie done the 
method is regarded with favour. Kxtrajudiidal 
composition contracts between insolvent debtors 
and their creditors an; also not uncommon in 
practice. 

[Hell’s Covrinciitdrics on th(‘ Law of Scotland^ 
1870.— Mr. Ib'iiry (loiidy’s Law of Bantruptci/ 
in Sr.otland, bSSiJ.] A. D. 

liANKHUrrCY LAW AM) ADMIMS- 
TKATIUN (Exiiuand). A good banknqitcy 
law must aim at the attainnumt of three dis¬ 
tinct and sometiiiKJS eonllicting objects ; first, 
the spe(!dy and economical distribution of 
tho (hditor’s j)ro[)erty amongst his creditors ; 
secondly, the release of I he (h.'btor from his load 
of debt, so far ;is this may be justilied by his 
conduct; .'ind thirdly, the punishment of fraud, 
reckless trading, and personal extrav.aganee. 
Tlie policy ol' the baukrujitcy laws has varied 
considerably, v^onietiiue.s one, .sometimes ;in- 
othcr of tlie abtivi'-ineiitioucd objts'ls h.as been 
tile guiding ]triiieiple, of the enactment, and 
v.arious m.aehim rics lia.V(' luaui (ii'V'i.sed for giving 
edetg to (hem. During the pre.sent century 
some fortv-six ;iels lelaliug to li.iukruptcy have ; 
l)een passed. Roiigldy. their elfect may bti de- 
seribt'(l ;is follows; Before, IS:’)! the full control 
of tlie atlniiiiiNtiiUion of bankrupt estate.s w.is 
in the haiiiis of the creditors, the result being 
wholesale misinanagrment and gt ner.al di.s.satis- 
taetion. In 18.'U an aet, known as Bold 
Brougham’s Aet, intinducril a svstem of olheial 
administ lat iuii. ()l!irial assignees were ap¬ 
pointee! to the Ijoiidon Bankruj)tev Dourt, but 
not in (he country distriets. Albu- some ye.irs’ | 
trial ol t he systt'iii of ollicial a'- e'gnt'es in Boinloii, 
and atter a tavonrablc repurt Irom a rwyal (’om- 
missien, tin' s\>tem i\a.s t\i.ai<lrd in islg (q 
the country griierally. 'I'be oilleia! a-d'^mces 
were .ig.iiu lavouraMy report-'d <»u by Seb'ct 
('oniniit tees in 18 17 and ISP.t. In I SO! opin- 
i»>n had begun to turn ag.dust them, and an 
act was pasM'il eoiisidc'rably liminiig tiieir func¬ 
tions. In ISot a s(>le('t (amimittct'. on what 
set'ins ineoiielusive evideinv, w holly eonilemned 
tho system of otiieial assignees. ’I'liese otlieers 
were abolished by the aet ot IShd, and once 
more a system of voluntaryism w.as inaugurated, 
with the wonted result. 'Creditors were supine, 
and estates were wreektai and plundered bv the 


rapacity of the lower class of tnrstees. Every 
facility was offered to fraudulent debtors, and 
they we're not slow to avail themselves of their 
opportunities. A few years’ trial of the act 
resulted in its general condemnation, but it was 
not till 1883 tliat any legislative change wa.s 
effected. In that year Mr. Chamberlain, then 
president of the Board of Trade, succeeded in 
carrying the act which introduced the system 
now in operation. The Bankruptcy Act 1883 
(46 & 47 Viet. c. 52), which is amended in 
some details by the act of 1890 (53 (fe 54 Viet, 
c. 71), make.s a fresh departure in bankruptcy 
legislation. In the first place it severs judicial 
from administr.itive functions. Judicial func¬ 
tions are necessarily left to tlie courts, but 
administrative .supervision and control are in- 
truste<i to an executive department of the state, 
n.ameiy the Boaud OF Trade. Creditors still 
ivtain the general control over the debtor’s 
estate, Vmt his conduct is subject to an inde¬ 
pendent investigation with a view to his punish¬ 
ment if his insolvf'iicy has been caused by 
culfiabh^ reckle.ssne.ss or fraud. Trustees are 
subjected to the .supervi.sion of the Board of 
Traile, who require security from them, audit 
their account und exercise a general su])erin- 
tendence over their dealing.s, 'fhe act of 1869 
])roc(‘eded on the theory that tho debtor and his 
creditors w«‘re the only parties concerned in a 
bankruptcy, d'ho [)resent mc.T.sure n'cognises 
the principle that bankrujitcy is a mattci of 
publi(! concern affecting the community at large. 
S[H'aking broadly, the ;ic4 establishes one en¬ 
trance into, and two exits from, the stale of 
staf.utory insolvency. 'I'he reemving order, as 
it is called, is the entrance gate. By the re¬ 
ceiving order the debtor’.s proiicrty is put under 
the charge of an otiieial of the Board of Tmde, 
until the creilitors, with the Ic.avo of the court, 
have determimsl whether the debtor sbsll be 
allowed to terminate his insolvi imy by a com- 
j)osition or sehenie of airangi'nieut, or wdictlu-r 
he shall be adjudicated a bankrupt and his 
alfairs be wound up in baukimptev proper. In 
eitli.T c.ase there is ;i .turn.>tif‘ tiiidiigli wbitdi 
the dt'btor must pass, namely, di,. public ^x- 
aminatioii at which liis ooiidiiet .iinl linaiicial 
dealing.s are invostigatrd in opim court. 

The courts whu'h ext reise iKinkriiptey juiis- 
<liet!on are toe Iligli t oint and the iionnty 
courts. For luiikruptey [>iiipost's Kngl.ind and 
W'.ab'.s have beon mapp.'d out into 13'> districts. 
The bankruptcy bnsim.^s of the London district 
is alloeate<l to the High t’ourt, while in tlie 
country liislriets the eounty eonrls are tho 
courts of original jurisdiction. To secure uni¬ 
formity of praeii,'.^ ,me of tie Court 

judges is speei.dly appointn] by tlie lord chan- 
cellor to take b.inknij)tey bn.>ii],-.>s, and it is 
provided that he shall alwav.s be a member 
ot the divisional court to wh'.eli bankruptcy 
appeals from tlie eounty courts are brought. 
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The bankruptcy department of the Board of 
Trade consists lirstof local odicers called official 
receivers, and secondly of a central staff under 
the inspector - general, who audit trustees’ 
accounts, and supervise the condu(,t and deal¬ 
ings both of trustees and of the loc^l officers. 
Each bankruptcy district has its oliicial receiver, 
but the same officer may be appointed official 
receiver for two or more districts, or on tlie 
other hand, two or more receivers may be ap¬ 
pointed to one district according to local re¬ 
quirements. An Official Rkceiveil besi.les 
being an officer of the Board of 'trade, is made an 
officer of tfm court, having jurisdiction over 
]ns district. The object of tfie latter provi¬ 
sion is to give him free access court docu¬ 
ments, and to enable him to consult the judge 
\vithouL the formality of a motion in open 
court. His reports are made facie evi¬ 

dence of the matters contained in them. His 
duties are declared by the act to “ hav<! rela¬ 
tion both to the conduct of the debtor and the 
admifiislration of his estate” (§ 68). As re¬ 
gards flic debtor, it is the duty of the official 
receiver to investigate his conduct and to rcqmrt 
to the court thereon, to take such ])art as the 
Jkiard of Trade may direct in his public examin¬ 
ation, and also to assist when requisite in his 
prosecution. As regards the estate, it is the 
official receiver’s duty to act as interim receiver 
pending tlie appoinlnuuit of a trustee, and as 
malinger when a special manager is not ap¬ 
pointed ; to summon and preside at the first 
mc(d,ing of the cin'ditors, to issue proxies, to 
ri'port to the credifoi’s on any ]iropo.sal lay the 
debtor for a scheiiie or composition, to advertise 
the proce(‘dings, and to act as trustee during 
any vacancy in that office. In eases where Ibe 
estate docs not exceed £800, the official receiver 
becomes the trustee unless the creditors expressly 
>npoi‘sedc him. In short, this office is made 
iln‘ keystone of the present system, and the 
siieci'ss or failure of the act must mainly dejicnd 
on file efficiency or non-eflieiency of tlie official 
MTcivers. 

Hankruptey proceedings may be commenced 
either b}" the debtor himself or by a creditor 
v’liose debt amounts at least to £50. If the 
]"'tit,ion is presented by a creditor it must be 
fonud('d on one of the overt acts of insolvency, 
called nets of bankruptcy, which are specified in 
s 4. To prevent an influx of ]»aupers a £5 
stamp is chaiged on bankruptcy petitions, and 
I dt-posit of £5 is also rcipiired to cover prclim- 
inaj v expenses. The first result of a bankruptcy 
p’-iition, properly substantiated, is the making 
<4 a receiving order by the court. This order 
does not divest the debtor of Ids property, but 
puts the official receiver in charge of his pro- 
peity, and stays proceedings by unsecured 
<‘refiitors. As soon as the receiving order is 
made the debtor is bound to give the official 
receiver full information as to his affairs and 


■ailure, and to make out a formal statement of 
his assets and liabilities for submission to the 
first meeting of creditors. The first meeting 
should be held within fourteen days of the 
receiving order. Proxies must be on an official 
form. A creditor can only give a general proxy 
to a person in his regular employment or hold¬ 
ing a general j)Ower of attorney from him, or to 
the official receiver. At the first meeting the 
debtor may propose to his creditors that his 
insolvency should be terminated by i composi¬ 
tion or scheme, thereby avoiding' the disabilities 
of bankruptcy proper (§ 3 of act of 1890). If 
this proposal be not assented to, the debtor 
must be adjudged bankrupt. If it be assented 
to, the assent is provisional, ddie debtor must 
still go through his pidalic exaiiiiiiation. At 
the meeting the pro])()sal fbr a composition or 
scheme must be accepted by a majority in 
iiurnhcr representing tlneo-fourths in value of 
all the creditors wlio have ])roved. When the 
public examination is concluded the matter 
tlien goes f»ef'orc the coiii-t for its a])pioval. 
The. court, l)efoi’e sanefioniiig tlio composition 
or scheme, liears the rc})ort of tlie official re¬ 
ceiver, and lias to consider wliethcr it is calcu¬ 
lated to benefit the general body of creditors, 
and also whether the debtor’s conduct has been 
such as to justify his escape fiom the coiise- 
(|ueiicesof hankiiiptcy. WJjen tlie com}X)sition 
or scheme is approved by the court it is Viinding 
on any dissentient minority of“ creditors, the 
receiving order is rcscindeci, and tlie debtor is 
reinitb'.d to the full cont rol over his affairs. If, 
liowiwer, the provisions of the composition are 
not carried ont, tlie debtor is still liable to he 
adjudged bankrupt. Section 23 of the act 
further })rovides tliat a dehtor who lias been 
adjudged bankrujit may jiroposo a coinj^osition 
or scheme under tlie like terms and conditions 
as ])(*foro banknqitcy. If the composition or 
Keheme is sanetioneil by tlie court, the adjudica¬ 
tion of hard<rnf)tcy is annulled. 

Wlien it has hemi decided tliat a debtor’s 
estates shall he administered in hnnknqitey 
ju-oper, the liist business of tlio creditors is to 
electa trustee. The trustee cannot, however, act 
till he has received the certificate of the Board 
of Tiade. Before he gets his cei l ificate lie innst 
give security for the due pciforiiiance of his 
dutic.s to the Board ; and tlie Board have 
further the right to ohjeot to his afipointment 
if lie is an unfit j»erson, or if liis interests appear 
to clash with the interests of the creditors 
generally. In the interim the official receiver 
acts as trustee. As soon as a dehtor is adjudged 
bankrupt the whole of his property vests in his 
trustee, and any further property which he may 
actpiire before he gets his discharge also vests 
in his trustee. This rule does not apply to the 
debtor’s personal earnings, though, if he has 
anything in the nature of a fixed income, the 
court may make an order charging a portion ol 
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it for a specified time. It is tc be noted further 
that the trustee’s title relates back to the earliest 
act of })aiikni])tcy committed by the debtor 
within thre<* moiitlis of the petition, and ex¬ 
press provision is made for avoiding fraudulent 
settlements and conveyances made by the debtor 
on the eve of his bankruptcy (§§ 47, 18). 
The main duty of the trustee is to realise the 
deblor’s estate witli all convenient speed, and 
to distribute it rateably among the creditors. 
The bankruptcy laws, liowever, lecognise certain 
exceptions to the rule of equal distribution. 
Priority is given within certain limits to rates 
and tixes aud to claims for wages or salary by 
workmen, servants, and clerks (§§ 40, ol & 
52 Viet. c. 02). On the other hand, certain 
d(d)ts are postponed ; for instance, a j)artncr is 
not allowed to prove against his co-l)artncr’3 
estate in competition with the creditors of his 
firm. The landlord’s right to distrain for six 
months' rent is j)reserved. The rights ol cnsli- 
tors holding security are also saved. A sc(‘urcd 
creditor may either give u]) his security and 
prove for his whoh' debt, or, subject to the 
trustee’s right to |•edc(ml under certain condi¬ 
tions, retain his sotnirity and prove for the 
balance of his claim. M'he trustee, as a rule, 
exercises his fimcl ions undci’ the guidance of a 
commitbie of inspcclion a[tpoin((‘d by the crofli- 
tors, but if no such comniitt(H; bo ap|)ointcd, 
their duties are [)crfornied by the Hoard ot 
Trade (t? 22). 

.■\s soon as a bankrupt’s public examination 
is coiiclud('d b(' may a])ply lor his discbaigc. 
Notice, of tliis application must Ix' given by the 
ollic.ial receiver to every eriMlitor who has prove<l. 
At the, lieai'ing the eouit rc'eeives from tlie 
oflicial receiver a I'eport on (he debtor’s c()mluct 
and t]i(‘ causes ol liis lailure. 4'hc. olfu ial I'c- 
ceiver, the t rustee, and any creditor who aj>pcars 
are entitled to he luard on the matter. If it 
appears that the debtor has been guilty of any 
conduct amounting to a misdt'meanour under 
Part !l. of Hie Debtor’s Aet 1the. court 
must ordinarily rel'use, the discliaige. d’lio 
debtor then can only esiMpc iVom hankiaiptcy 
and its consixim'nt civil dis.pialilications (§§ 
82-34) by pasiiKUit of his debts in full with 
costs ami iiitcrt'st eit). If the debtor has 
not eommitted a iiiisdemeaiiour, but has been 
guilty of minor mi>e.m(luc(, ihr court has a dis- 
' to el'll ' the disi'h; 

pend it or make it eonditieiial. A common 
c<mdititui is to order judguieur for a sjH'ciiied 
sum to b(' eiiten d up agaiii^t the debtor. This 
judgiiieiit can only be cnrorccil by leave of the 
court. Stction 8 (U' the act of 18t)0 specifies 
twelve classes of facts involving minor miscon¬ 
duct which prt'vent the court fnuu granting 
an unconditional and immediate ilischargc ; for 
instance,. not kee|ung proper business book» 
(see Bot>K-Ki KCiNc,), trading with knowledge 
of insolvency, rash speculation, previous bank¬ 


ruptcy, fraiui, or fraudulent breach of trust, oi 
not being able to pay 10s. in the £. Under 
previous acts it was found that an undischarged 
bardcrupt frequently began to trade again and 
to incur frcsli liabilities with no means of meeting 
them. To meet this evil § 31 ot the act of 
1890 makes it a criminal olleiiee for an undis¬ 
charged bankrupt to obtain credit to the extent 
of £20 or upwards from any person witliout 
informing such person that ho is an undis¬ 
charged bankrupt. If the debtor’s financial 
conduct has been blameless he is entitled to an 
unconditional discharge. The order of dis¬ 
charge releases tlie debtor from all debts and 
liabilities ju-ovable in the bankru[)tcy, with the 
exception of certain crown debts and debts in¬ 
curred through his personal fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust, ami claims arising out ot seduc¬ 
tion or ilivorce court proceedings. 

Sucli, bri(‘lly, is the general system of bank¬ 
ruptcy established by tlie aet of 1883. The 
act of 1913 embodits snggestiojis of the Hank- 
rnptcy Law Amendment Di'inmiltee of 1906. 
Tlnis, the Summary Jurisdic tion Act can now 
be a[q)]icd to olfenders under the Debtors Aets ; 
c.g. failure to make full discovery of allairs, 
concealimmt of debt, or mutilation of bcoks lire 
punisbal)le after snmmary trial before a Stipen¬ 
diary Magistrate, ur Justices of the Peace, th^ 
onus of proving innocent intent falling on the 
debtor, whereas jireviously, convict ion could 
only be by trial before a jury who had to be 
coiivinceti that such otfeiices were committed 
with intent to defraud. Rash speeulatioii other 
than in the course of the debtor’s busiiie, 
aud unjustifiable extravagance, are inelmled as 
olfences against the acts, whih' failure to keep 
pro[icr books for two years [uevions to the iii- 
solveney is a inisdeineanonr if the ilebtur has 
previously been made bankiupt or elfected a 
deed of arrangement. Other elaiisi s la ilnee the 
.mount of credit obtainable by an iimlischarged 
bankriq)! (‘onsiderably, ami qeiialise him for 
trading iimler a name unknown to his cre<li- 
tors, ami give facilities for obtaining an (U'der 
agaim-t an alien living abroad who ha^^ canied 
on business here either jioixmally or through a 
jiartuer or agent. Lnder this act a inaii'.ixi 
wonian may b.- imido bankrupt even if not trad¬ 
ing se[iarati'ly lioiii her hushaud ; the. latter’s 
claims for iiionics lent her t«)r business purposes 
.are postpom'd to tho^^e ol oilier creditors. 

The administrative woikiug of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act is the .suhjeet of an annual leport by 
the Board of Trade to both lioiises of parliament. 
For the law on the subj<‘et, see the treatises 
of Baidu in, ('halniers and Hough, Robson, 
Vaughan Williams, and Vate Lee. M. D. c. 

BANVIN, Droit de. An oppressive seigii- 
oiial right in France under the old r<. 'iiine. l^y 
it a certain interval, generally a month or forty 
days, was lixed after the ^vintage during which 
the lord’s wine alone could be sold, and a 
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peasant had to pay large sums for leave ^ to sell 
his wine before the expiration of the period. 

[De Tocqueville, France before the Revolution, 
note Ixxvii.] 

BARB ARY COMPANY, The. See Turkey 
COMPA2>Y. 

BARBON, Nicholas, M.D. (1640 ?-1698), 
probably the son of Praisegod Barebonc, was 
born in London, studied medicine at Leyden, 
graduated M.D. at Utrecht in 1661, and was 
admitted an honorary follow of the College ot 
Physicians in December 1664. After the great 
fire of 1666 he was instrumental in establishing 
the first fire insurance office in London (1681) ; 
he was one of the most considerable re-builders 
of the city. He was M.P. for Brambcr in 1600 
and 1695, founded a land bank, which was 
united with that of Briscoe in 1696 and is re¬ 
ported to have been succes.sful, and was among 
the projectors of the short-lived National Land 
Bank. He died in 1698, having appointed John 
Asoill, the economist, to be the executor of his 
will, and directed that none of his debts should 
bo ])ai(l. 

Barbon’s works were numerous and deserve 
some extended notice, as his views were, though 
with some failings which we shall have to notice, 
remarkably in advance of his time, and even 
approaching to modern views on value, interest, 
rent, and foreign trade. ITo published in 1684 A 
Letter to a Gentleman in the Country giving an 
Account of the Two Insurance-Ofice^ \ the Fire- 
Of ice and Fnendly iSociety, setting forth the 
advantages of his own institution and the disad¬ 
vantages of its rival. In 1685 ap])(;ared (anony¬ 
mously) his Apology for the Builder; or a 
Discourse shovring the Cause and Ejfects of the 
Increase of Building. He opposed the opinion 
then prevalent that London was growing too large, 
and that the huilding new houses there drained the 
inliabitaiits from the country. lie discussed in 
tliis })amphlet the theory of “ rent.” Its origin he 
ex})lains in the following passage : “ When man¬ 
kind is civilised, instructed with arts, and un<ler 
good government . . . the rich are fed, clothed, 
and housed by the labours of otlier men, but the 
poor hy their own, and the goods made by this 
labour are the rents of the rich men’s land (for to 
he well fed, well clothed, and well lo<lged without 
labour either of body or mind, is the true definition 
of a rich man).” (Reprinted in A Select Collection 
of Sc orce and Vahuible Economical Miscellaneous 
Tracts. Reprinted for Lord Overstone, 1859, pp. 
1-26 of that volume ; see M‘Culloch, Literature, 
pp. 350, 351). In 1690 Barbon published A Dis- 
on/rse of Trade, Ihj N. />., M. D., London. Printed 
by Tho. Milhourn, for the Author, 1690. In this 
treatise (92 pp. 12°), which hitherto has been 
scarcely noticed hy those who have written on the. 
history of economics, he displays as much in¬ 
genuity as any one of his greatest contemporaries. 
In the preface he attributes the importance which 

ascribed to trade to the invention of gun¬ 
powder, foreign trade being considered necessary 
on account of its furnishing the supplies re¬ 
quired by the country. But he thinks that trade 


has been considered from a too narrow pc'int of 
view, especially by merchants like Thos. Mun, 
who “ apply their thoughts to particular parts of 
trade, wherein they are chiefly concerned in 
interest.” The first chapter treats “ of trade and 
the stock, or wares of trade.” Trade, accor<]iiig 
to him (Barikin), consists in “ the making and 
selling of goods for another ; ” its parts are handy- 
craft trade and merchandising. Its aim is to make 
a bargain ; in every bargain the wares to be sold, 
their (luantity and quality, their v due or price, 
the money or credit by which they are bought, 
and “ tho interest that relates to tin* lime of per¬ 
forming the bargain ” are to be considered. “ The 
Stock and Wares of all Trade are the Animals, 
Vegitables, and Minerals of the whole Universe, 
whatsoever the Land or Sea produceth ” (p. 3). 
They are either natural or artificial wares. Both 
are called staple commodities of tho countries 
where they abound, either native or foreign. The 
native staple of each country consists of its actual 
and unexhausted riches ; this shows the error ot 
Mr. Mill), who thinks that nations can get rich by 
parsimony like individuals (p. 6). ’Bliis native 
staple is tho basis of foreign trade, which is an 
exchange of commodities (p. 7). Boreigii 

staples, even if carried ou by monopoly, are un¬ 
certain 'Wealth ; this ho illustrates hy the changes 
brought about by the possession of the East India 
trade. Tliosecond clia]'tcr denis with “the Quantity 
and Quality of Wares.” Tlie third chapter, “of the 
Value and Price of Wares ” is one of the most 
remarkable in tliis work, “ The Value of all Win es 
arises from their Use ; Things of no Use have no 
Value, as the English Phrase is, they are good for 
nothing.'* Thus he ,a]>proachcd more closely 
than any one of his contemporaries to modern views 
on value and price. ‘‘ The Price of Wares,” he 
says, “is the present Value ; And arlseth by Com¬ 
puting the occasions or use for them witli the 
Quantity to serve that Occasion ; for the Value of 
things depending on the use of tlicm, the Over-plus 
of Those Wares, which are more than can be used, 
become worth nothing ; So that Plenty in resjiect 
of the occasion, makes things cheap, and Scarcity, 
dear” (p. 18). These elements being variable as 
well as the Wants of the Mind, and most things 
being useful through supplying the latter, “there is 
no fixt Price or Value of anything for the Wares of 
Trade(p. 18). But, “There are two ways by 
which the value of things are a little guessed at ; 
by the Price of the Mercliant, and tho ITico of the 
Artificer ; the Price that the Merchant sets upon 
his Wares is by reckoning Pi ime Cost, Charges, and 
Interest, tho Artificer’s Price includes the Cost of 
the Materials and the time of working them. The 
Price of tho Artificer is according to the Value of 
the Art” and his skill (p. 19). “But the 
Market is the best Judge of Value ; for hy the 
Concourse of Buyers and Sellers, the Quantity of 
Ware.s, and the Occasion for tliem, are best known” 
(p. 20). The next chapter, “ of Money, Credit, 
and Interest,” begins with the following definition: 
“ Mony is a Value made by a Law ; and the Differ¬ 
ence of its Value is known by the Stamp and Size 
of the Piece ” (p. 20). It has two principal uses : 
“ It is the Measure of Value, By which the Value of 
all other things are reckoned,” and “ It is a Change 
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or Fawn for the Value of all other Things. For 
both reasons, “the value of iiiony must be made 
certain by Law.” Having “ its sole Value from the 
Law,” its Metal, whether Brass (like in Spain), 
or Copper (Sweden), or Tin (English farthings), is 
not material (p. 21), “ 6d. in Farthings will buy 
the same thing as 6d. in Silver.” foreign coins, 
upon which their country’s law has no force, go 
therefore by weight and are of no certain value 
(p. 22). Tlie chief advantage of gold and silver 
money is to prevent counterfeiting, besides its 
other uses for plate, etc., and its easy exportation, 
which the example of Spain shows it is impossible 
to prohibit (p. 23). It has no intrinsic value, 
but two values ; one certain, becausii of the law, 
another variable like the value of gold and silver 
or other metals (]). 25). It is only time and 
place gives a din'en iicc to the value of all things, 
“ Nothing in itself hath a cci'tain Value.” Credit 
is “a Value raised by Opinion” (p. 27) ; Barbon 
distinguishes two sorts of credit, tlie one grounded 
upon the aliility of the bnye.r, a short credit 
mostly ; the oilier upon his honesty, a long one. 

110 defends the necessity of erecting a public 
bank in Tjomion (jip. 28-31). Interest is, accord¬ 
ing to him, “ the Kent of Stock, and is the same as 
Mie Bent of Land : the. First is the Bent of tlie 
Wrought or Artilicial Stock ; Iho Latter, of the 
(Inwrought or Natural Stock” (ji. 31). Barbon 
notes tliat “Interest is cominoidy ret^koned for 
Mony, . . . but this is a mislake : for the Interest 
is paid for Stock. . . . No Man takes up Mony at 
lMt,ere,st to lay it by him, and lose the Inlere.st by 
it” (pj). 31, 32). 'I'he clear exjiosifion of this 
doctrine phic»‘s Barbon, as an e<‘onomist, above 
both Bkttv and IjOCKk, and it was not (ill sixty 
years later that Joseph Massik (lyfiO) and Hume 
rediscovered the correct t heory of interest. Tlie 
uses of inU'ivslare to measure, Ist, ]>rotit and loss in 
trade, 2nd, the value ol the rent of laud ; the value 
of the last hein r reckoned “ hy a*hiing (liree years’ 
Interest more than is in the Priuci]>ie (s/ch” 
Therefore interest must he fixed. The }»raise 
which Barbon bestows on trade (foil, chajiter “of 
the use and beuelit of tra<ie,”) forecasts tin; 
celebi’aled passages on tlu^ conscijnciiccs of the 
division of labour in the Wtallh of Xofioos, 
cspei'ially his denying of tin* im))ort:incc of In¬ 
creasing money. “ It is the Natnnil Stock that is 
the B(‘al Value, and Kent of the Lainl ” (]». 37). 
In a very interesting digression Barbon describes 
the civilising iulluemm of trade, and maintains the 
chief causes which promote trade to be “industry 

111 the poor and liberality in the rich” (p. 61). 
Against the mercantilist views of “ sjiiriiig for 
exportation” he uiaiulains, that “by not con- 
.suming the Hoods that are provided for Man’s Use, 
thi re ariseth a dead Stock, calli'd I’lcuty, and the 
value of those (loods fall. . . A Uonspiracy of the 
Bieh Men to be Covetous and not .s]>end, wouhl be 
as ilangenms to a 'I’rading State as a foreign War” 
(p. t)3). (dotliing and building emjiloy a gre.at 
variety ot trades, and the luxury of town-life 
increases the revenues ()i. 70). Tu the last 
chapter Barbon .ledares that “ tlie Two Chief 
Causes of the l)e('ay of 'Trade are the in.aiiy Pro¬ 
hibitions and high luit.-re>r ” (p. 71), his argument 
being “ that the Brohibitiiig of any foreign Com¬ 


modity doth hinder the Making and Exportatioi 
of so much of the Native as used to be Made and 
Exchanged for it. . . . The Native Stock for want 
of such Exportation Falls in Value, and the Rent 
of the Laud must fall with the Value of the 
Stock” (p. 72). This work of Barbon’s contains 
the ablest refutation of the theory of the lialance 
of trade previous to Hurne aud Adam Smith (see 
Balance of Trade). Barbon refutes the com¬ 
mon argument for prohibition that the consump¬ 
tion of foreign commodities hinders the produc¬ 
tion and consumption of the native ; for the 
consumption of foreign wares arising from the 
wants of the mind, the setting up obstacles to it 
will not encourage the consumption of native 
wares. A general prohibition would be the ruin 
of all trading nations ; if the rare case should 
occur that the use of foreign goods checked the 
consumiition of native goods, duties may be im- 
]iosed to diflereiitiatc their rousumptioii (pp. 75-78). 
'’J'hc rate of interest being higher in Phiglaud than 
in Holland, is a second obstaide to trade, lor 
through this the Dutch traders are enabled to 
undersell the Phiglish (jip. 78-87). Any injury to 
those. ]KU\sons wlio live U])on the interest derived 
from Money would be remedied through the rise 
of land, the interests deiiwd from which would 
he hc.reby better secured. “ For the Land is the 
P^und that must support and preservi' Hie Covern- 
ment ; aud the Taxes will be lesser and easier 
payd ” (p. 91). Its su]:>]»ort is the more important 
“because it doth not Disturb, Lessen, nor Alter 
the Value of any Thing else ” (p. 92). The Dis- 
course of Tnub' was attacked by an anonynums 
author A. //., Reasons againM Redacing Interest 
to Four per Cent, D)94. Barbon answered in An 
Ansioer to Paper EntituJed Reasons against Re- 
during Interest to Four ger Cent, (2 sh. fob,) 
witliout, hoxvever, giving any furtluT proof tor his 
ju'oposal. In 1895, it seems, was wi’itten An 
Ac.c,ount of (hr Lajid Bank, showing the hesign 
and fifanner of the Settlement, etc. (2 sh. fob) 
“ Mostly collected out of my writings,” says John 
Briscoe, referring to it in An Account of the 
yational Land Bank. Brit. Mus. 818 m. 10 ; 
witli John Asgill lie dratted the rules of the 
National Land Bank ; Tlie Setthonent of the 
Land Banl: (Lord Somer’s Tracts, vol. xi.), 10th 
August 1695. Tlie last work of Barbon is A 
hiscourse Concerning (Joining the Few Jfonry 
Lighter. In Answer to Mr. Lock's (Jon side rat ions 
ahia/t Raising the V(rii/.e of Motieg. By Nieholas 
Barhoii, Esq.. 161)6. Referring to the dcliiiition 
of money in his former work he advocates the 
well-known ]>roject of W. Luwndes of “raising 
the coin.” lb; thinks that a recoinage accord¬ 
ing to the old standard would elTcct a want of 
specie, and that the .steady rise of Imllion made 
a proportional raising of tlie value of coin 
necessary. For “the Bahinec of Trade (if there 
be one) is not the oaust of sending away the 
Money out of a Nation : but that proceeds from 
the ditlerciice of the Value of Bullion in several 
Countries, and from the Profit that the Merchant 
makes hy sending it away, more than by the Bills 
of Exchange ” (p. 59). 1 his passage, it has been 

remarked by M‘Cui-i.ocH, anticipates the “currency 
principle” us expounded by Ricardo in hii 
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pamphlet on The High Price of Bullion^ 1811 
(Works, 1886, p. 267-8). In order to prove the 
expediency of his proposal, Barbon repeats his 
doctrine of money as given in the hiscourse of 
Trade (p. 20), laying stress upon the maxim, that 
its value is not given by the quantily of silver in 
each piece, but by the authority of government. 
He supports this opinion by most incnidible 
sophisms. He ascribes the affluence of gold to 
inadequate rating of the value of silver money (p. 
77), and he advocates his position by the history 
oi' I'higlish and foreign monetary policy and legis¬ 
lation (pp. 74-94). Though in tliis point the 
oj)inions of Barbon are erroneous he, however, 
attacks very ably Locke’s theory that the value 
ot money was the result of common assent (p. 9). 
Barl.ion distinguishes, with great iug*-nuity, between 
the value and the “ vertue ” of a thing, the latter 
1. jing ^he same at all places, the former varying 
according to its plenty or scarcity (p. 7). His 
reliitatioii, in this work, of the doctrine of the 
balance of trade, his remarks on the ]»reference 
given to gold and silver, which he comp.-ires with 
the fable of" Midas, on the restraint on consumption, 
and in cf):jse(|iieuce on prohibition of foreign goods 
(}tp. 35-49), are developments of opinions expressed 
ill his former writings. There is, according to him, 
but one infallible symptom to know when Tr.ading 
Nntions gi'ow rich : by the increase of population 
maniresting itself by tlie enlargement of towns and 
also of the naval strength (p. 52). 

[The Discourse of Trade is quoted bj’’ E. H., 
Prasons for the Abatement of rnierer.t to four in 
thp Hundred^ 1692, p. 6.—E. H. wrote: JJecus et 
Tutam^n ; or our New ^fone]l art now corned in 
full Weight gyroved to be for the Honour^ Safely, 
ami Advanlage of England,—written by Way of 
A uswer lo Sir Eichard Tem 2 ile and JJr. Barbon, 
1696. On the hitter cp. M‘Culloch, Literature, 
p. 157.—iNHLeod, DicAionary of Political Economy. 
pji. 232, 233.—K. iUarx, Capital, vol. i. pj). 2-4.— 
Cnniiingluim, The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, ]). 351, 368, ed. 1882.—C. Walford, 
Insnrayice Cyclopucdia, vol. i. p. 251, vol. iii. p. 
459, and the present writer on Nicholas Barlion, 
in “ Ein Beilriig zur Vorgescliichtc dcr Klassischeii 
Oekoiioniik,” Conr.id’s JaJirbUcher fUr Nationol- 
ol'onomie und, Siatistik, xxi. 1 m 1. N. l^b }>. 561-590 
(1890).] s.B. 

BARINO, Sifv Euancis, Bart., w^as born in 
1740, of Oerman extraction, the founder of the 
famous financial house of Baring Broth(U\s and 
Co. Erskine styled him “ tlie hist merchant in 
Kuro]te.” lie died lltb September 1810. 

He wrote— 

The. Principle of the Comnuitation Act Estaih- 
lishril Jjy Jr^^^cLs, London, 1786, 8vo (two editions; 
supports the reduction of duties on tea ami other 
cc'iiimodities).-^0^5cr?Y4^mn5 on the Establishment 
qt the Bank of England, and on the Paper Circu¬ 
lation of the Country, London, 1797, 8vo .—Further 
*>bsci'rations, London, 1797, 8vo (describes the 
luiiiic of 1793, and supports the policy of restric¬ 
tion ).—Observations on the Pablication of W. Boyd 
[entitled LeAtcr on the Influence of the Stojyjmge 
oj Issues in Specie], hondon 1801, 8vo. li. r. T. 

BARNARD, Sir John, was born at Reading, 


of Quaker parents, in 1685, and died at Clap- 
ham, 1764. He entered the London wine trade, 
was M.P. for London from 1728-1761, and waa 
knighted in 1732. He was chosen lord mayor 
in 1737, ami opposed Walpole ; ultimately he 
became one of the foremost hnancial authorities 
in England, and helped to abate tlic run on the 
Bank of England in 1745. He wrote— 

Reasons for the Representatives of the People qf 
England to tako advantage of the Rr. sent Rate of 
Interest for the more Speedy Lessening the National 
Debt, London, 1737, folio (detailing :in imsiiccess- 
ful proposal made b^ Barnard in parliament to 
reduce the rate to 3 per cent).— A Defence of 
Several J*roposals for Raising of Three Millions 
for the Service of the Government, with a Postscript 
on Puhlick Credit, Tiondon, 1746, 8vo.— Letter to 
an M.P. on the Rejection of the Scheme, London, 
1746, 8vo.— Considerations on the Proposal for 
Reducing the Interc.d on the National Debt, 
Jjondon, 1750, 8vo {rccoiunuiiding I''(•]l 1 am^s pro¬ 
ject).— Some thoughts on the Scarcity of Silver 
Coin, 'U'ith a Proposal for Hnnrdy, hondon, 1759, 
folio (single sheet). H. R. T. 

BARRATOR. One avIio incites to litigation 
or quarrels. A person who i.s found to be a 
common (luibitual) bairatoi- is guilty of the 
olfciico of banalry, which is ])unis]iiiblc by im- 
jn-isonimmt; and line ; and if tlic ollender’s pro¬ 
fession b(i in any way eoniiccted witli the law, 
lie may also be (oibidden to jiractise for the 
future. Tlie ivord bairator in a now obsolete 
sense also iiii]»lied a deceittnl person, and from 
the word in this sense the exjiia.'ssion barratiy 
as useal in maritime law is [uobably dcriveal. 
fii this application the w'ord means a wilful or 
grossly negligent act of the masRa* of a shi}) by 
which the owmer is damaged. Barratry is one 
of the risks generally cxccptcd in bills of lading, 
and it is one of the pciiLs insured against on 
ordinary marine, insurance policies. E. s. 

BARRINGTON, Shiite (1734 -1826), suc¬ 
cessively Bishop of Llandair, Sa.lisbury, and 
Dnrliam. lie established in 1795 one of the 
earliest co-operative stores at Mongewcll (Ox¬ 
fordshire). H(i was ])i'csideiit of the Society for 
Bettering the Coiiditiuii and Increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor (1796). 

[Bishop Barrington’s practical work is fully 
described in G. J. ilolyoake’s Self-help a Hun- 
d.rcd Years ago, chs. i. iv. viii. xiv. xv. xxviii. 
1888 (see Bernard, Sir Thomas).— Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. iii. p. 294.] s. n. 

BARTER. In ] a im Rive states of society 
exchange of commodities is elfectcd directly, and 
without the intervention of money ; such a 
method of exchange is called barter. It is 
liiglily probable that loan preceded exchange, 
at least as regards scarce articles, the more 
plentiful commodities being distributed amongst 
individuals in joint or separate ownership. In 
the case of a loan to a stranger, an owner 
would not have the same guarantee for the 
return of the article as if the loan were made 
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to a inc*nibor of hi.s tribe, and lienee he would 
require some (>(|uiviilent in return. Thus we 
reach exchange in the form of barter. 

JrevoNs has pointed out the inconveniences ol 
barter ; (1) want of coincidence ; (2) want of a 
measure of value ; and (:i) want of means of 
subdivision. {Money, and the Meehawhm of E.c- 
ch(iny<', London, 1882.) These inconveniences 
are avoided by the introduction of money (see 
Mom^y), which serves as a medium of excliange. 
Tlie metals prove to bo the most convenient 
commodities for eJIccting exchanges, and 
amongst metals, gold and silver specially 
posse.ss the ipialities essential in money. 

But metallic money in bulk is weighty ; it 
can be transmitted to a distance only at coii- 
sid(?rahle ex[)ense and risk ; whilst its use 
involvi s loss by wear and tear, d'o avoid these 
disadvantages representative moneys in the 
foian of promises to j)ay have been introduced. 

Wlion t>roniises to pay came to be accepted 
in return for commodities, it was semi that 
whe-rever mutual dealings existed betwi'en two 
persdus, <;([uivalent ([Uaiitities of goods estiniatc<l 
in mom'.y could bo set olf, so as to })ay for 
each otlum. The origin of this modern system 
of set oil' may be traced to the Roman Law 
(Hunter's Ihonnn Lan\ London, 1885, p. 882). 
But the system was ])crfected by the introduc¬ 
tion of 111 I,I, s OK LxniANiiK and Cii and 

the development of the modern clearing system 
(see (h.i’.AlUNc; ItuusKj. In foreign trade 
whem two countrie.s are constantly buying the 
one fi'uu tlni other, bills of exchange enable the 
goods ))assiug in one direction to pay for those 
going in llic (qtposih; diri'ctitju, and even where 
two countries do not have mutual dealings, 
they will 1)0 able to ol)lain ])ayim‘nt for their 
ox[)oiis by im()orts I'rom other counirics with 
which botli are accustoTue<i to trade (see 
Goscheirs !u>reiy)i. Erehanyes, fiOndon, 188S). 

In the lioiiu; trade chci]ues are used as wtdl 
as hills. lly means of che<pu’S traders .•ire 
able to transfer portions of tlieir book enslit 
at their banks ti' tliii'd partit's in exchange for 
commodities, and the inslitutioii c.-illed the 
Clearing House balances tIuMuutual indeble<l- 
ncss I'or the traders (.levons’s ^/»nc!/), Such a 
method of exchange is really bart«'r : metallic 
money being u.s<'d to eompare the values of 
comniodities, and ceasing to etl’ect exchanges, 
except where a balaiu-e of indebte<liiess can be 
ilisehargeil in no other way. 

Barter underlies the distribution of the 
annual jwoduce of a nation amongst the various 
classes who assist in production. Though the 
lamllord, the enii>loyer, the capitalist, and the 
labourer, receive their respective shares in 
money, yet to the economist such money repre¬ 
sents only produce, or its ecpiivalent in other 
commodities. For instance, the articles that 
the labourer buys with his wages are the real 
return ho receives tor his services, and liis 


services may be regarded as bartered for such 
articles (.see Sidgwick’s 7'olitical Economy, bk. 
ii. ch. i.; Marshall’s Principles of Economies, p. 
395). See Truck Acts. j. e. c. m. 

BARTER AND EXCHANGE. Barter, as 
distinct from exchange, is defined by the 
absence of money both as a medium of excha nge 
and a measure of value. In the absence of a 
measure of value, complicated transactions 
between several dealers are hardly possible ; 
and accordingly barter is generally characterised 
by the ab.sence of competition. In the absence 
of competition bargains are not determinate in 
the same sense as in a perfect market. In the 
former, unlike the latter, case you might sup¬ 
pose the dispo.sitions of the piarties, their 
demand curves or “schedules” (Marshall) 
known, and yet even theoretically be unable 
to predict what would bo the terms of the 
haigain (see Comcktition and Regulation ; 
Aaluk). As Jr von s says of such a case,— 
with, in Jhe context, unneces.sary emphasis on 
the iiulicisihilitij of tlie commodity exchanged, 
— “The equations of exchange will fail. . 

1 conceive that such a tramsaction must be 
setth‘d upon other than strictly economical 
grounds. The result of the bargain Avill 
greatly depend upon the comparative amount 
of knowledge of each other’s positions and needs 
which either bargainer may possess or nniiiage 
to obtain in the course of the transaction ” 
{Theory of PoUtirol Econotmj, pp. 130-184, 
2(1 ed.) To wliicJi Mr, Price adds, “ Noi 
indi'ed, did they possess the gift of clairvoyance, 
would the problem be necessarily solved ” (//t- 
dnstrial Peace, p. 51). It is important to 
study tliis property of barter not so much on 
account of the rudimentary transactions to 
Avhich the term is properly contined as for tlio 
sake of their analogy to the dealings of mono¬ 
polists and com])ination3 in advanc(Ml socic ties. 

['file subject in question is discussed in the fol¬ 
lowing passages. Auspitz and Lichen, Theorie 
des Preises, p. 381. --Erlgewortb, Matheinatical 
Psju'hier, ])p, ‘2tb5b. — “(Observations on the 

•Mathematical 'flieory of Economics,” Giornale detfi 
Economistx, .Manjli 1891.—Mar.sliall, Principles of 
/•>-i//ow<R\9,“Note on Barter,”— '^Ua\^Qi\Omndsdtze,, 
cli. iv. —Priee, Industrial Peace, pp. 14 and 54.— 
Si<lcw'ick, Political Economy, bk. ii. cli. x. 

'fhe formation of apjnojiriate conceptions on 
the subject is aided by those I'conomists wlio, im- 
])roving on the ordinary “Robinsonnade,” introduce 
.a second primitive economic man. Good examples 
occur in Courcelle Seneuil’s Traitc th^oriyue et 
pratiqw,'Ma\ Mr. Bonner’s textb(»ok of Political 
Economy.] y. e. 

BAR’fGN, John, of Stoughton, tlic author of 
scvcr.il clever hut somewhat unsound pamphlets. 

Obsernttions oxi the Circumstances ichich intln- 
ence the Condition of fhe IVorhiny (lasses, Lomlon, 
1817, Svo {see MTiillocIFs Principles of Political 
Econom'i).—Inquiry into the Causes of the Pro- 
yressive Depreciation of Agricultural 'Labour in 
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Modern Tillies^ London, 1820, 8vo (stated to be 
owing to the depreciation of the value of corn). 
—Inqidry into (he Expediency of the Existing 
Restrictions on the Importation of Foi'eign Com^ 
London, 1833, 8yo. H.ii.T. 

BASTIAT, FRitDif.Kic. This well-known 
French economist, a friend of Cobden, born 
1801 at Mugron, near Bayonne, died 1850 at 
Rome. But for a fe^v casual cii’curnstances 
which drew out his literary powers, Bastiat 
would have died comparatively unknown, his 
first book only appearing in 1845, five years 
before his death. He had lived up to that date 
in retirement, working hard, but producing 
little. The son of a merchant in the Spanish 
trade, he was left an orphan when nine years 
old. As a man, he tried his hand, without great 
success, first in business, in the establishment 
of his uncle, then in farming at Mugron on the 
estate which ho inherited at the death of his 
grandfather, 1825. Appointed after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1 ^'^Ojuge depaix of his canton, he seemed 
destined to die in the little town where lie liad 
been born, limiting his ambition to the direc¬ 
tion of a small scientilio society whoso discus¬ 
sions appear to have been de omni re scihiti et 
qudnisdaiii aliis. His first pamphlets were liit le 
memoirs on local matters, the interest of wdiich, 
notwithstanding the high rpnilities of style and 
form tlicy possessed, was necessarily limited to 
a narrow circle ; their titles are Aux Electcnrs 
du dtpartcvLcnt des Landes (1830) ; lUjlexium 
svr les 2)41 it Ions de Bordeaux co-ncernant les 
duuanes {ISSA) ; Lc Fisc et la Vigne (1841); 
La question vinicole (1843) ; La Jtej)artition de la 
canlrdnition fonciere dams les Landes (1844). 

To England belongs the honour of having 
lighted up in Bastiat the sacred fire of thought. 
An English journal to whicli he subscribed al¬ 
most liy accident, the Globe, informed him of the 
foundation and progress of the Anti-Corn Law 
linAoUE, the existence of which was barely 
known in France. The examples of Cobden, 
Brigut, Thompson, Moore, and Fox roused 
Bastiat, who resolved to imitate them. A few 
weeks later and the Joui'nal des Economistes 
received from the larthest end of the district 
of the Landes a manuscript signed with an 
unknown name, I)e Vinjluence des tarifs fram^ais 
et anglais sur Vaventr des deux peuples. The 
article appeared October 1844, and excited a 
good deal of attention. The author was asked 
tor more ; and the file of Sophisines Ecoiiomiqnes 
commenced, to the joy of the opponents, and the 
coTitusion ot the defenders, of privilege. Nothing 
ia more brilliant, nothing more French, in the 
best sense of the word, than these amusing 
pamphlets, in which the most delicate irony and 
the most pitiless logic are combined, as in the 
famous Petition des fabricants de chandelles, 
bougies, lampes, chandeliers, reverheres, mou- 
chettes, iteignoirs, et desprodvxteurs de suif, huile 
r4s\ne, alcool, et giniralement de tout ce qui con- 


ceme Vielairage. This petition of the candle 
makers is a humorous complaint against the sun 
for spoiling their trade, a petition based on pro¬ 
tectionist lines. “We demand,” say the })eti- 
tioners at the close of their arguments, 

“ Qu’il vous plaise do faire une loi qui ordoime 
la fermeture de toutes fenetres, lucarnes, abat-jeur, 
contre-veuts, volets, ride.aax, va,sistas,ceils-ile-banif, 
stores, en un mot, de toutes ouvertures, trous, 
fentes et fissures par lesquclles la lumiere du soleil 
a coutiime de penetrer dans les maisous, au pre¬ 
judice des belies industries dont nous nous Hattons 
d’avoir dot6 le pays, qui ne sniirait sans ingrati¬ 
tude nous abandoimer aujourd’hui i une lutte si 
inegale.” 

From a purely literary point of view several 
of these satires are first-rate. At tins time 
Bastiat also wrote his first book, Cobden et la 
Ligue ou VagUation anglaise, pour la liberU des 
cchanges, and finally left Miigi’on for Paris. 

lie soon became the most active and dreaded 
antagonist of the protectionist policy. Tlie 
war tariifs of the first empire had been eon- 
tinned after the restoration by the moiiareliy 
of July (Louis Pliilippe). The first Associafinii 
pour la liherte des cehanges was formed at Bor¬ 
deaux, February 1846 ; another w as ('stablished 
at Paris the same year with Bastiat a.s general 
S(‘cretary, and le Libre Eehange as its journal. 
This free-trade campaign was roiigldyinterniph^d 
by the revolution of 1848 ; and tlie French 
economists, and Bastiat among them, found 
themselves compelled to direct their tflorts and 
tluiir forces against the s]iTead of socialism. 
Bastiat liarassed those who followcul Louis 
BiiANC, Considerant, P. Leroux, Proudhon, 
with epigrams and refutations, and thus assisted 
in enlightening the country as to the perils with 
which the revolutionary Utopia threatened it, 
sec ProjprUU et Loi, PropricU et Sjjoliation, 
Justice et Fraternity., etc. His conflict with 
Proudhon (p[,v.) on Jja gratuiU du credit, v ill 
always be considered one of the most brilliant 
passages of arms of French economic scieneo at 
this critical epoeli. 

At the elections of August 1848, the dejiart- 
ment of the Landes returned Bastiat to the 
AssenibUe Constituante, and May 184 9 to the 
AsseinbUe Legislative. Here he rarely si)oke. 
He did not possess the ))hysieal (pialilications 
of an ora.tor, and the extraoj dinary exertions ho 
had imposed on himself since he moved to 
Paris completed the ruin of his healtli, previously 
much shattered. After having victoriously 
refuted the errors of protection and socialisnu 
he thought it was time for him to formulate 
what he considered the true economic doctrine, 
and commenced the publication of his Harmonies. 
In this brilliant work, unhappily never finished, 
Bastiat shows the contrast between the internal 
weakness of the artificial organisations which 
are founded on constraint, and the prosperity 
spontaneously arising in an economic condition 
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in which the cquilihriiiin of individual and 
collective forces results from their free and 
reciprocal balance. This is the fundamental 
thought {i(Uc nitre) on which the Harmonies 
Ecrmoiniqy^s are based, and givanted this as a 
philosophic basis, it could not have been 
dfiveloped with more skill. Some of Bastiat’s 
o{)inions have been criticised—notably his theory 
of value—and he may also be complained of as 
being too much ol' an optimist. But for all 
tliat no one has succeeded better in making 
his readers admire the sciem^e which he himself 
loved so well. Political economy has been 
indebtofl to him, both during Ins short life and 
after it, for some of its worthiest followers, 
'fhe iiist volume only of his /fartnojiirs had 
been j)ul)lishcd when Bastiat, wea,ri(;<l ami worn 
out, sought rest in Italy, lie <li(Ml in Rome 
‘J lth Deiiember 1850, as a Christian ; his last 
words were ia tylriU. 

{Por life of lla.stiat, see speech on the occasion 
of the iiianguration of nioiiument at Mngron by 
M. lj'‘on .Say, 1878. Notices ])y MM. Id do 
Fonte.nay, —P. Passy,—Paillottet,—De Molinari, 
— I ‘a ul (1 ;ir d e lie, — I iau n ar( 1, —1 )e Po v i 11 c , — A. 
(^un'tois fils. Madame Cheuvreux p(ihlis]ie(i, 
1870, j»art of the coiT»‘spoiidencc of Bastiat, 
Le.itrvs d'nn hnhitant drs /jdndes.] a. de F, 

BASTlA'f AS A TiiI'loiiisr. The Uarniouits 
of Bastiat Inive not hemi re-echoed by economists 
witli one accord. A(;cording to Cairnes (Fort- 
ni'ihtly Jievieio, 1870), “all that is jx-euliar to 
his scheme of speculation” lests on his doctrine 
cf.sv'/-/mv; “and, this failing, the entire faltiie. 
inevitably colla.j)S('s.” By “ the shitting uses 
of an anihiguous term” Bastiat <‘<’>nfonnds 
wliat Ricardo and others liad distinguished : 
cases wh('re value is, and is not, ])ro|>ortionctl 
to ('lh)rts and sa(•I•iiiet^s (see DiFFicui/rv oi- 
A r I'AIN MN i ). Ahilm* in all easces, according 
to Bastiat, re|)resciits .service. “Such a 
generalisation," says (lairncs, “ is m> goiieralisa- 
tion in the scientific smise of the term ; it is ;i 
mere confoumliiig oi' nnanaly.sed phenomcim 
under an amhignoiis word," Desnihing all 
eonmu'rcial t I'aiisael ions as a reeiju-oeity of 
services, B.istiat attempted not oidy to ex])lain, 
but to justify the existing rojiiur, and failed in 
both attem])ts, which he nevi'r ongiit ti* have 
combined (Eort/iiyhf/f/ AtavV/e, \-oI. viii. p. -Igth 
('f i^idgwiek in the third hi)ok of his 

Principlrs of Political /Ponann/, has allbrded 
tlu“ most complete retutation of the oconmnic 
optimists, “of whom Bastiat may be taktm as a 
type" {i/a\i. ell. ii. § 1). Profi‘ssor Marshall 
says ol Ifistiat; “the lucidity of his stvle 
caused him to have great vogue ; hut he really 
uudersUiod economii', science, in the name of 
which he jcolessed to write, hardly better than 
did the socialists themselves ” {Principles of 
Economics^ bk. i. ch, iv. jj 0, n. *2). Cor kno t also 
should be retcrivd to among the. profound and 
unbiassed thinkers who have exposevl the un¬ 


scientific character of economic optimism {Prin- 
cipes de la tMorie des Rieliesses, 1863, livre iv. 
Voptimisme economiqiic^ Cp. Revm SommairCf 
1874). A less temperate criticism of Bastiat*8 
theories may be read with amusement in Las- 
salle’s Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch . . . 
Oder Capital und Arheit (1864) ; addressed to 
.Schulze-Delitzsch, but striking through him 
at Bastiat. Lassalle fastens on the weak point, 
the theory of services, and, with much humour 
and more insolence, proves it to be “no economic 
category ” (p. 132, et seq.) but rather an “ econ¬ 
omic enormity without parallor'—“A'et this is 
the only new thing which that clever windbag 
(qcistre-iche blaqeur) has said in his primer 
Cfiheiy 

vSevero as arc these judgments, and in one 
ease at least exaggerated, they cannot be 
wholly set aside. But the opinion that Bastiat 
(lid not make any considerahle contribution to 
ah.straid. theory is not inconsistent with grati¬ 
tude to him for liaving ])opnlariscd (in the best 
sense nf term) the discnvuu'ies of his prede- 
c.essors. It is admitteil that in tlic exposure of 
(n;onoini<; fallacies Bastiat is unrivalled. The 
same Cairnes wli<» judges tlie Hariuomcs so 
severely calls Ihisiiat to his aid when he is 
eoiiibating economic soj)hisius {Leading Prin¬ 
ciples^ ])t. ii. ch. ii.) 

fSec, in addition to the authors who have beam 
nienlioiicd as critics of Ikistial, Brdim Bawork, 
ileschicJiF und Kritih dec Ziiiscntheorien (jS84).] 

r. Y.E. 

BATIMP, AnselmK Pcjlycari'E, born at 
Se\*ssan ((Set's) 1828, ilird at Tbris 1887. lie 
entered the Co7iscil ,1'efaf in 1840, hut loft it at 
(he co7(p d'etat of 2d D.-ci-mbfr 1851, to give 
himself uj) to teaching. Tl. wa.s not long hefore 
li(^ lu-camc first sup[ilem(‘ntary ])rofessor 1857, 
then full professor, iStRh at tin- Pcolc dc Droit 
at itaris, in “ Droit administratif” and “ fcono- 
mie Politbiue.” Klcetcd deputy to the Assratbicc 
jSa/ooialc in 18/1, lie found his plaei' among 
the monarchists, and was one of tlie foremost 
o]»ponentsof the ropuhlican form orgoviamment. 

II was he who invented tlic ])hrase the Cnurcrnc- 
inenf de co/noat, a niof winch had a great success. 

III 1875 he was elected a permanent senator. 
The (lelieaey of his mode of thought would 
always have held him bark from becoming the 
eham])ion of the reactionary party. 

Besides his works ou law, of which the most 
important is his Traifi fh/oru^uc et pratique de 
droit public et administratf {7 vol.s. in 8vo, 1862- 
66\ we may mention his ecmj.unic works, U credit 
populaire D864, 1 vol. in -Turqot, Philo- 

sophe, Ecunoniiste, et Adininidrateur { \ vol. in 8vo, 
1866) (conroime l.y the Nouveau cours 

d'cconomie j>olHiquo, 1S66 (2 vols. in 8vo),~and 
tin.ill\ Alelangcs d eco/io/uic pohttqttefMhnoiresur 
le qiret d int^rct, courouiie by the lustitut, and 
MCnnoire sur Vim [At avant et apres, 1789-1861 
1 vol. in Svo). A. c f * 
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BATE’S CASE, or the Case of Impositions. 
The right of the crown to levy customs duties 
without the consent of parliament had been 
abolished—at all events in the case of wool—by 
a statute of 1362, and had not been revived 
until the 16th century. Mary and Elizabeth 
had both imposed small duties on articles of 
commerce, but this had been done with the^ 
consent of the merchants, and had attracted no 
attention. It was reserved for James I., relying 
upon the subservience of the judges, to make 
arbitrary customs an important source of re¬ 
venue. Tonnage and Poundagp:, whicli had 
been granted for life to every king since Henry 
V., included a duty of 23. 6d. per cwt. of cur¬ 
rants. James by his own authority imposed 
another 5s., and thus trebled the duty. Jolin 
Hate, a merchant of tlie Levant Co., refused to 
pay, on the ground that tlie tax could only 
lawfully be imposed by parliament. The case 
was brought before the cxchefiuer court, and 
the decision of the judges is an im|)ortarit illns- 
trntion of the legal theories of the Stuart ptn-iod. 
They declared that the king’s power is of two 
kinds, ordinary and absolute. Ilis ordimiiy 
power is exercised in the interest of individuals, 
and is limited by common and statute law. 
Ilis absolute power, on the other hand, is excr- 
j’sed for the welfare of the whole state, and is 
not so limited. Customs are the elfcet of com¬ 
merce ; but commerce and all foreign relations, 
such as war and peace, belong fo the king’s 
absolute power. He who has ])ower over the 
cause has power also over the elfcet. d'lu' sca- 
|K)rts are the king’s gates, which he can open 
or shut as he pleases, bbau'c the enstoms are 
sul>j('ct to the king’s absolute power, and can 
be levied or inereas(^d at his will. This dcci.sion 
was ac(piiosccd in at the moment, and enabled 
James to issue a Book OP Ra iks in 1608. In 
IGIO parliament took the matter up, and ]>ro- 
li\st(‘d against the claim to levy im[)(jsitions 
witlioiit consent. But they failed to carry their 
bill oil the subject, a,ml the decision in Bate’s 
case continued to he h'gally valid until all 
arltitrary taxation was swept UNvay by the 
Long Parliament. 

{State Trials, vol. ii.—Gardiner, History of 
ha<fland, vol. ii. •— Hallaiii, Const it at ion al His¬ 
tory, vol. i. ] K. L. 

BAIJDEAU, Nicolas, Abbe, born at Am- 
hoisc ill 1730, died, out of his mind, it is be- 
licvcil, about 1702. He gave up Ids ecclesias¬ 
tic status to establisli, at the end of 1765, the 
i'^yhnntrules dit citoycn ou clironique de Vesprit 
'^latioiial, a periodical opposed at lirst to the 
})ai ty of the Economists ; but which, by a 
coil version most honourable to Bandeau, be¬ 
came, after 1766, the most accredited organ of 
the Physiocrats. For example, the cause of 
humanity, and the abolition of negro slavery. 
Were pleaded by him with great warmth. He 
even invented, to keep these all together, the 


word Humanisme. It was not long before ho 
altered the sub-title of his journal to that of 
Bihlioiheque raisonnie des scieiices morales et 
politiqnes. On accepting a canonry in Poland, 
he handed over, May 1768, to Du Pont (De 
Nemours) the chief editorship of his review, 
which was suppressed by order in 1772 (69 vols. 
in 12mo had appeared). Returning to France, 
he brought his review out under the title of 
Kphinitrides econonviques ou BibJiothiqur raison- 
nie de Vhistoi'^'C, de la morale et de h. politique (19 
numbers in 12ino, from Decembi'r 1773 to June 
1776). His principal work, was the rrcniiere 
introduction d la p/iilosoqjhie ^conoinique ou 
analyse des 6tals policds^ in which lie re luted 
brilliantly the Abbe Galiani (1771, in 8vo, in¬ 
serted in the collection of the ])riiicl]»al econt)m- 
ists ])ublished by Gnillaninin). This seemed 
him a high place among the economists of tko 
school of the Physiocrat's. His restless spirit, 
Ilis changeable disposition, and the want of 
financial order in liis private afiairs, brought on 
liim criticisms sometimes not undeserve<i. 

A. 0. f. 

BAUDI, Caria), di Vesme, was the author of 
one of the l>cst books on thc3 history of laiuled 
])roperty in Italy from the fall of the Roman 
empire up to tlie establishment of fcmhilism. 
( I'^icende della yroprietd in Italia, dalla caduta 
d.elV iinpcro rotnano alio stahiliniento del feudi, 
1836, Torino). Tlu) academy of Turin honoured 
tliis work by a ])riz(‘. Bandi di Vesme also 
gained a pilze from the Acadi'mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions et Px'lle.s Lellrc's for a book on the 
(picstion of taxation in Fiance under the first 
two dynastie.s : 'Trihuti ndle (JaHie durante le 
due prime, dinastie, lie edited llui Laics of fUe 
Lonyuhards, and wrote a book on llui political 
and economical condition of Sardinia : Con- 
side razioui politidie cd eeon.onilehc s^Uki Sar¬ 
degna, 

Baiidi was born at Ciineo 1809, and die(l 
1377. He was edne.ated by the Jesuits, and 
became famous as a Ijatin and Greek scholar. 
In 1837 he was made a memher of the Acjidemy 
of Turin, and in 1850 a senal,or. m. v. 

BAUMSTARK, Edwari) (1807-1 889), an 
eminent German economist, born at Sin/heim, 
hecamc ])i-ivat-docent in canieral .sciein^e at 
Heidclbei'g in 1823, was appoiuf<‘d jirofessor 
at Grcifswald in 1813, and the same year was 
made director of the ceoriomie academy at El- 
dena. He was Geheimcr Regierniigsrath, and 
sat in the Prussian Herrenhans, acting in 
politics with the national liberal party. He 
died 8th April 1889. The earlier of his two 
principal economic writings, Staatswissenschaft- 
liche Versuche ilber Staatskredit^ Staatsschulden, 
und Staatspapieref 1833, is founded mainly on 
the Ocffentliche Credit of NEbenius, but contains 
gome independent investigations. His most 
valuable work was his excellent translation of 
Ricardo’s Prmdples — David Ricardo's Grund- 
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gesctze der Volkswirthschaft und BcsUucrumg 
iihersetzt urui crlduicrt^ 1838, which first made 
that writer’s doctrines generally known in 
Germany. Though strongly influenced by the 
abstract method of his English master, he re¬ 
cognised his inferiority to Adam Smith, and 
saw the importance of the historical direction in 
economic studies. He gave explanations on 
profit, rent, j»rice, taxes, paper money, and 
jtublio debts, which contributed to the right 
understanding of Ricardo ; improved the lan¬ 
guage in which his doctrines had been stated, 
and corrected the exaggerations of his followers. 
In 1835 he [)ublishcd a Canuntlisikhe Emnjdo- 
pd(/k, which took rank as an instructive work 
for the use of German ollieials. lie was also 
aiitlior of a treatise Zur Kiiikomineustexicrfragey 
1860. 


[Rosclier, Nat. Oek. in iJeutschlandy p. 900.] 

J. K. I. 

BAXTER, Roukrt Dl'Dlf.y, an eminent 
statistician, was born in Doncaster 1827, and 
died at Hampstead 1875, He belonged to the 
well-known legal firm of Baxters k Co. He 
combined in a remarkable degree the pursuits 
of business and literature, the character of a 
man of science and a love of poetry. His 
energy in obtaining and classifying information 
was unbounded, as well as the goodwill with 
which he imparted it to others. 

Baxter's statistical work maybe divided into 
two cl.'isscs (ji) economical, and (/>) political. 

(n) To the tirst class belong—(1) The Budget 
ami (he fneorne Tax. 1800. (2) Jtailuviii Exicn- I 
8/na ami ita results, 1S(U>—read before the. 
Statistical Society, Dt'c. 18()G, and afterwards 
publislu'd separately ; it contain.s statistics of the 
growth and distrilmtion of railways, a state¬ 
ment of their cost and c.stimatt* of their benefit, 
btith for the United i\ingdom and oilu*r coun¬ 
tries. (;t) The Xatiniiii/ Inciuney ls68—the 
im'onu' ol the United Ivingdoiu is estimatisl as 
.t'81-1,1 llfbOO ; <livi(lcd by “the ciju.atorial 
lino of Ibilish income,” £100 in two nearly 
ecpial poitions. aeeruing respectively to those 
who have more or h'ss than that annual sum. 
Baxtei’s estimate of tin: amount of income 


which is derived from capital is ap])roved hy 
Sir R. Uilhm with some reservation i^Kssny in 
t tnance^ series 1 ; t.-isay o]i ju eenf Aeciuniiht- 
thai, pp. 166-170). The distinction which 
Ba.xt(M’ m.'ikos Iti-t'.veen j)roductivt> ainl un]tro- 
ductivo (eh, viii.), *' the income that i.s an orig¬ 
in il and fresh contribiiiion to tin' common 
sti-ek from that which is nieiadv d(‘rived from 


the vcipdres consideration y-p. R, ,,nc 

Lkvi, li'age.s and Earnings ,</ the U',>rkina 
C/o.v - /(.p irfs at (he British Assocud ifu. IS.Sl, 


p. 2,.c and ISSo, Emrian 

Cattle yfarhrt Bill, 1869. (5) The Taxation 

of the I ni(>d Kingdam. After a clear statement 
ol the amount ot taxation, the writer estimates 


its distribution and pressure. He pronounces 


on many delicate economic questions, e.y. 
“Railways and public catriages are obliged to a 
great extent themselves to bear the contribu¬ 
tions levied from them, from the existence of 
maximum charges limited by law or by the 
public capacity of paying.” He maintains that 
taxes on property do not become rent charges, 
and disputes Mill's principle of taxing unearned 
increment ol rent. lie settles what proportion 
of the rates on land and houses are borne by 
landlord and tenant respectively. He finds 
that the pressure of taxation on the manual 
labour classes (eiglit and a half jier cent of 
workmen’s eariiiugs) is heavy in proportion to 
the taxation of the larger industrial incomes of 
the upper and middle da.sses (eight per ^ent). 
To estimate the pressure of taxation on the 
working classes he collected budgets of I'amily ex- 
pendiiiiro (see Workmen’s Bu duets). Atten¬ 
tion should also be called to bis estimate of the 
]>ioperty of the United Kingdom (in 1869) 
£6,000,000,000. (6) National Debts of the 

Worldy 1871. Measured in four ways by: (1) 
nominal capital ; (2) interest aetually paid ; 
(3) annual charge per head of ]) 0 }>ulatiou ; (4) 
proportion of annual chaige to gross income. 
The last, which is Ibe most correct method, 
makes the burden in 1870 hardly greater than 
in 1700, and less than in 1712. The ]uugres 3 
of the indebtedness of the world <as compared 
with the United Kingdom is shown by the 
statement tliat, while in 1818 our debt was 
nearly half, in 1870 it is just a lifth of the 
total debt of tlie world. Absolutely, the debt 
of the United Kingdom was reduced slightly 
between 1848 and 1870. In respect of the 
burden of debt tliere appears a remarkable 
equality between the United Kingdom and 
several of her groat cont<nnporaries. 

The snl)jo(*t is brought (lown to a later date 
iii(7) “Recent Progress of National l)e]>t>.” 1874 
(^Journal of tJte Sfatistieal Boeirtg). (8) Local 
Uoeernment ond Ta.rolum, 1874 ; containing a 
critieisin of 7\lr. Goschen’s rej)ort on the iiu-rease 
of local taxation. 

{h) The rest of Baxter’s statistical writings 
are rather political than economical. 

(1) The VAunteer Monment, 1860. (2) The. 

Xem Beform Bill ; the Franchise Bet urns, etc., 
1866. (3) Tha Bedisf rdnifio/i of Seats and the 

Counties, 1 stlt; [with wliicli should be read letters 
to tlie Ti)nes on eo.uuate subjects in the same and 
the followiii'^^ year]. (1) Besults of the General 
Fleet inn of 1868, 1869. (5) Hisfvvg of Bnglish 

Parties and Conservatism, 1870 * (6) The 

Pol ideal td-nirress ef the WorJa ng Classes, 1S71. 

[A beautiful picture of P.axter’s simple life and 
a u.sefnl analysis of his elaborate w’orks are Aveu 
in In Memoriam R. D. Baxter, by his widow.] 

F. Y. E. 

BAZAAR, A Persian word meaning a 
market. In this sense it is employed in India, 
Turkey, and other eastern countries. In Great 
Britain the signification of the word ha.s been 
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corrupted, implying either a collection of shops 
for the retailing of fancy goods or the temporary 
opening by amateurs of some place for the sale 
of such goods and for amusement, mostly for 
the benefit of a charity. We need only considei 
the term in the sense in which it is used in tlie 
East. There every town of magnitude is j^os- 
sessed of its bazaar, wliicli is the centre of mer¬ 
cantile life, Avhere business both wholesale and 
retail is transacted, and where news is circulated. 
The bazaar quarter of the town, is often a col¬ 
lection of streets with shops entirely distinct 
which constitute the bazaar, Avhile in other 
cases a square is devoted to the use of the mer¬ 
chants and dealers. A very large amount of 
business is carried on through the medium of 
bazaars ; and they are a recognised institution of 
oriental life. 

BAZARD, Saint-Amani), born at Paris 
1791, died at Coiirtry near Montfcrmeil, 1832. 
ITe was one of the three founders of the society 
of the CarbonAKI {q.v.) in France (1821), and 
joined in the active work of the Saint-Simonians 
after the death of Saint Simon, whom he had 
never seen. lie lield an important position as 
editor of the Productenr (1825-26), of the 
Orffanisateur (second of that name, 1828-30), 
and of the Globe (1831). With Enfantin he 
became the centre of the Saint-Siinonian relig¬ 
ion ; but before long the opinions of Enfantin, 
jiarticularly on the state of “Woman in the 
Family/’ caused him to leave it (January 1832). 
To explain why he did this he ])ublislied a 
pam]))ilet called Pisunssions nnoralcs, politiques 
et reUnints^eSy January 1832. a. c. f. 

BFAR. Under Backnvahdation the })osi- 
tion of a seller wlio is unable to deliver according 
to contract has been shown. A Bear is a sellc-r 
in blank, and from settlement to settlement he 
Til list borrow stock on the best terms wliich he 
<'.'111 make in order to arrange the Continuation 
(v.r.) of his contract. ’Idie word, no doubt, 
arose from the belief that one who stdls in anti- 
cijtation of lower jn iccs is a dcs])onding, ])essi- 
niistic, and misantliropic ])crs.jn, but it has 
been so long in use that there is no certain 
knowledge of its derivation. In America one 
wlio sells as a Bear of stock is said to be “sell¬ 
ing short.” The simple adjective “bare” may 
1»‘ the origin of the expression, as, when the 
time of settlement comes, tlie Bear seller is b.are 
'U' short of the security which he has contracted 
to <leliver. When he has “bought back,” lie 
is said to have “closed’' his “bear.” a. k. 

BEAKER. Bonds to hearer, aud sometimes 
shares, are those which arc negotiable instru¬ 
ments on their face. Bearer securities arc dis¬ 
tinguished, on the stock exchange, from 
registered securities inasmuch as the title of 
the lormer passes from holder to holder, while 
there is no legal title to a registered share until 
the oumer has had his name placed on the 
register of the company in which he has acquired 


a share or shares (see Commercial Instru¬ 
ment). A. E. 

BECCARI A, Cesare Bonksana (Marquis) 
born 1735, at Milan, was brought up in a Jesuit 
college at Parma. Through his interest in dif- 
fereiit sciences and the circumstances of his life 
he was led to try his hand at very different 
subjects, and succeeded marvellously in every one 
ofthem. An able mathematician, he wroteanote- 
'worthy treatise on the “ nature of stylo,” being 
an analy.sis of the princijiles of fcstiiotics applied 
to one of the branches of tine arts (Milan, 1770 
vol. i. ; the second volume never ajipearcd). 
He belonged for twenty-five years to the highest 
magistracy, publishing for the Austrian govern¬ 
ment excellent reports on corn stores, on the 
reform of coinage, on measures and weights 
(proposing a Metric System based on astronom¬ 
ical magnitudes and physical properties, 1780) 
on dcmograjihical questions, etc., marked by 
great lucidity aud precision and full of ideas 
ahead of his times. IIis famous little painjddet, 
Del dvlitfi e ddlc pmc, published in 1764, has 
been translated into twenty-two languages. In 
1768 a chair of political economy was founded 
for him by the Austrian governmeut in Milan 
(the si'cond cliair for lliis science founded in 
Italy ; the first was founded in 1755 in Na])lcs 
by Ikartoloineo iN riKci for (Jf.ndvi-:st), ;ind he 
oceiipiod it for two years. lie dii'd in 1793 
without having ])ublislied his lectnre.s, which 
were lirst published in 1801 by OiisruDl, and 
certainly are very reinaikahle eoiisidering they 
were written before A. Smii'ii’s U'aiiU) of 
Nations. Beccaria treats political economy as 
an art to maximise tlie value of the jiroduce of 
work, regarding labourei's as engines wliose duty 
has to be maximised. Fk’om this piinciple 
he deduces the necessity of a division of labour, 
a determination of the value of a labourer, 
and the nature and function of ca])ital. His 
lectures arc also remarkable for an expo.si- 
tion of tlie laws of gioAvth of ])opulal ion in re¬ 
lation to subsistence, now known as Maltiius’s 
tlicory. Beccaria, however, is ifut correct, 
aiteordiiig to our jue.sent standard, in sundry 
other cjuestions, allowing himself to be misled by 
tlie [uevailing Fiench school, and is in this 
respect infciior to his Iriend Vkkki. A special 
mention must be made of a (piite .small pamphlet 
Beccaria wrote in a newspaper {il in 

1764 or 1765, under the title, Algehraical 
Essay on Smugglinrj, in which he solves analyt¬ 
ically the problem, “How much of a given quan¬ 
tity of merchandise must Tuerehauts smuggle, 
so as not to be winners or losers, although the 
remaining portion of the merchandise be con- 
liscated ? ” 

The expression, popularised through Beccaria’a 
influence, “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” {la massima feliciia divisa Tiel waggim 
numero, Preface of treatise, Dei dditti et dellepeM) 
is one of those phrases which have penetrated sa 
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deep into the mind of civilised man that some 
further observations on its origin are advisable. 
Beccaria says, § 2 of his treatise Dei delitti el 
delLe pene (1764), that coldly (rigidly) examining 
human nature we see that every man is absolutely 
e(/oistic, and that on this basis alone legislation 
can be established, i/ it is not to be knocked 
over constantly. That nobody cares anything 
for the universal hajipiness, or for the good 
of otliers, and that “ogtii uomo si fa centro di 
tutte le oombinazioni del globo,” every man makes 
himself the centre of all the things tliat happen in 
t)»e worhl. The principle whieh lieccaria announces 
may have been suggested to liim by his friend Verri, 
who liad written a .sj)eeial treatise on the Nature 
of li.ea.sure and Pain. Italian econondsts, con¬ 
temporary with Verri, wt re ap^jarently led to give 
gi-eat attention to tliis subject through the book 
of De Manpertuis on Le principe de la luoindre 
action. They were also greatly iulliienced by Hel- 
VKTius, who says, Traits de I'esprit (17b9), vol. i. 
div. ii. eh. ii. “tliat the principle of interest is 
for the moral world, what the principle of grad- 
tation is for the j>hysical one.” The general idea 
is found earlier tlian tlie writers cited {e.g. in Fr. 
Hutcheson’s Inquiry (1738), but it is of iuter«'st 
to trace the channel through which it reached 
English economists (see Bentham). m. i-. 

BKtdIKH., Johann Joaohim (1625 ?-l685), 
was the ju-itieipnl repn'si-illative of Austrian 
political economy umler bi'opoM I. 1I<; was 
born at Speyer, probably in 1625 ; ho was son 
of a rroleslaiit minister, but, whilst still young, 
became, a Koman Catholic. lie was medical 
prolessor ami court ])hy.sieiaii at Mainz. Ife 
afterwards icmoved to Wiir/burg and Munieb, 
and in 1666> to Vienna,, where he was employei] 
in tin; m wly established Cominerz-Collegium. 
!!<■ was iiim;h busii-d in the. foundation of East 
and \\ < .d, Indian trailing eomp.inii-s, tlie intro- 
iluetion of Ibrc'ign branches of industry, and tho 
negotiation of Austrian loans in ilolland. (Over¬ 
whelmed with debt, he llfd in lilTS to llolla.ml, 
vvlieiiee he passeil in 1680 to I'higlaiid, where lie 
died in 1685, having ])robably again becomi; a 
I’rolestant. Li-aiiNir/ describes liim as “nii 
esprit (weeHent,” “ \’ir siimmo ingenio,” but as 
morally woi l hless, insolent, vain, and iiicn- 
daeions. There was in him a large element of 
tln^ charlatan, hut he had great ingenuity^ 
activity of mind, ami fertility of invention. 
He wa..s tin' oi iginator of potato enltivatiou in 
(Icnnaiiv. 11 i.s J'/iysi^-a Sal,firmnra contains . 
the fiimiamenia] ideas of the phlogistii’ system , 
of cliemistry ; Stahl admitted liis obligations to j 
it, and ]trononnced ii to be “opus sine jviri, 
prinmm hacti’iins et priiieeps.” His principal 
eeonomi(’ work was his /'o/ifi'^dK'rJJisrnrs i\>n den 
nqratltriaii Prsadim d(’s Jaf and Abnelini'ii 
der AVeVe', Stailfr juid PrpiddiJa n, in s])ccie u'ie 
cm Land naJiriiaft und folkrrirh \a niaclioi 2 md 
1)1 cDic rrcht>' Socictatciu civih'in zu hringen^ 
1668. It is written in tlie s[nrit of the mer¬ 
cantile system, but avoids some of the exagger¬ 
ations of that system, and sliows occasional 


insight into juster principles. As Roscher re¬ 
marks, most of the German economists who 
preceded him had been theologians, philologists, 
or jurists ; he was a student of natural jthilo- 
sopiiy, and this gives to his writings a special 
freshness, a freedom from pedantry, and a practi¬ 
cal character, which, with his lively and striking 
style, fitted tliem to exercise a popular influence, 
as they in fact did, l^oth directly and still more 
through his disciple Horneck. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek. in DeutseJdand, 
p. 270.] J. K. I. 

BECKMANX, Johann (1739-1811). Beck¬ 
mann, a native of Hoya in Hanover, became 
professor of philosopliy 1766, and then (from 
1770 till his death) of national economy at 
Gottingen, in Ids native country. Under 
Ib'ckmann, Sohlozeh, and others, Gottingen 
became the leading university at that date for 
the social and political sciences. Beckmann 
has claims to be regarded as tlie founder of 
scientific technology, and be had a wide know¬ 
ledge of the indnstries, arts, and sciences, 
rdrimens was among his friends. He wrote on 
commerce, agriculture, botany, finance, book¬ 
keeping, teciiiiulogy, etc., but the work which 
has Ix'en of most use to economists is his 
history of inventions, Beitrdge zur GesclvicliU 
der Prfindungcii (in five volumes) (1780-1805), 
part of a series of “ Beitnigo zur Oekonomie, 
Technologic, Polizci — iiiid Kameralwisscn- 
scliaftcn.” The History of fnventiotis has 
been translated into English, and is included 
in Bohn’s Standard Library ; prefixed to that 
translation thore is a good liiography. 

[Foragi ueral list of works, sin; JTofessor Elstcr's 
arlicle “Boi IvUiaim” in tlie now Handworterbnchder 
Staat.suu‘ssensdi(fj't<-n. For c.ritici;,m, see Rosclier, 
Geschichte dcr Natio)i<d-(>el'onomik in Dcidschla.nd 
(1874), p. 912 and note ; ep. 582 note.] ,j. ji. 

BEDE (sec Manok). A Herman term for 
certain exactions paid to the fondal lord by 
those of his tmianls wlio did not liold by mili¬ 
tary tenure, or wlio were not ecclesiastics. 
Originally payable in kind and determined only 
by the will <6 the lord, in most parts of (iermaiiy 
liy the ];.Uh ecntiiry the lii'de bad lacome a 
ixcd money jiavimmt. Tiiis ipiit rent con¬ 
tinued in existence for a long pcaiod, and in 

me parts of Herniaiiy was not disused even 
in the present century. In some cases the rent 
A as paid to another person than tlie owner of 
the land, lorming thus a kind of rcnfc-cliarge. 

The Bede seems to be aiialogoms to tlie “red- 
ditus assisns” or fixed >juit rents formerly paid 
by manorial tenants in England. But it ditfers 
from this in the fact tliat it could not be exacted 
from military tenants, and in other ways. It ia 
also analogous to tlie Eieiicli Tait.le but has 
no connection with any system of taxation. As 

its name implies,-- dWe, a request, a prayer_ 

it is a Benevolence extracted from the 
tenants by their feudal chief. Compare the old 
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English words “bederipe,” a day’s reaping due 
from the tenants at the lord’s request, boon- 
erth, a day’s ploughing, boon-days, a^ day’s 
labour, and the Latin phrases “preces,” Pre- 
OARias. Conrad, IfanJirorterhuch der Stants- 
yyissenschaften^ s.v. 1889. C. g. 0. 

BEEKE, Rev. Henry, born at Kingsteignton, 
Devonshire, 6th January 1761, educated at 
Cambridge, where he proceeded ALA. 1776 ; 
D. D. 1300. He was professor of modem history 
in 1801, Dean of Bristol, 1814 ; and died 1837 
(see Arithmetic, Political. History of). 

Observations on the Produce of the Income Tax, 
pt. i., London, 1799, 8vo; new and corrected 
edition, with additions, London, 1800, 8vo (an 
aMe defence of the tax, showing the economic state 
of Great Britain at the time. An appreciative 
account of Beeke’s work is given by Mr. GitTen in 
ins Growth of Capital^ 1890). H. R. T. 

BELDAAI, reputed author of Considerations 
on Money, Bullion, and Foreign Exchanges; 
being an Inquiry into the present state of the 
BritiMi Coinage, particularly with regard to the. 
searcity of Silver Money, with a vienv to point 
out the most pfohahle meam of making it plmti- 
ful (London, 1772). 

{^Monthly lieview, 1772, vol. xlvi. p. 243. See 
also Jevons’s Currency and Finance, p. 368.] 

F. Y. E. 

BELL, Wi LLIAM (1731-1816), prebcndaiy 
of Westminster and treasurer of St. Paul’s, was 
a fellow of Magdalene College (Cambridge) ; 
here lie obtained one of Lord Townshend’s prizes 
hy the work wliich entitles him to be eon- 
sidered as an economi.st—A dissertation on the 
following subject : JVhat Causes principally 
eontritmfc to render a Nation Populous ? And 
what Fleet has the Populousness of a Nation on 
its Trade? 1756. Tu 1751 Hume had main¬ 
tained, in opposition to Montesquieu (Lettres 
f'>'rs(t7ir.s, cxii.-cxxiii. and Esprit de.s loix, 1. xxni. 
l iis. 17-29), the su])erior populonsnes.s of the 
modern wendd (.see Hume’s Essay on the Fopuloas- 
V' ,v; of ncientNations, andPhilosoph teal If ^orks\ 
vt>l. iii, p. 56, cd. Greene and Grose). In this 
Hume had been criticised by K. Wallace 
( ir5:5), who asserted that modern arts and 
iii.'ilitiitions tended to diminish population. 
Bel! 11 1 .-; probably been inspired by this writer, 

< 'ommcrce and the arts have, according t«) him, 
a tendency to diminish ])opulation, for there 
are not “any bounds originally prescribed to 
humane nature” (p. 2). They divert juo- 
diiction Irom lieing employed upon tlie neces¬ 
saries of lite ; make, through the influx of 
money, the prices of provisions high, and 
render the support of families difficult ; where¬ 
as agidcnlture and the more useful arts, by 
lowering prices, must cause a fall of wages, but 
in ^hat proportion the autlior holds to be “an 
idle and useless curiosity” (p. 19). To secure agri¬ 
culture and the more necessary employments, 
cll thinks that “of all political institutions 

none seems more immediately requisite . . . than 

VOL. I. 


an equal division of lands ” (p. 24). He pro¬ 
poses, therefore, that the right of Primogeni¬ 
ture should be abolished and a more equal 
division established between all the children of 
a lamily ” (p. 28). Ho recommends a republican 
form of government, as most favourable to the 
ineiea.se of [mpnlation (p. 29), Only after a 
considerable increase tliereof should commerce 
be introduced. Tliis dissertation has been as¬ 
sailed ])y William Temi*le, a clotliicr of Trow¬ 
bridge, in A Findieation of Commerce and the 

Arts, by J - B-, M.D., London, 1758. 

It was translated into German under the iitie : 
Wilhelm Bells, M.A. rai Cambridge, gekrdnfe 
Preisschrift von den Qnellen und Folgen riner 
Starken Becolkcrung, 1762, and Vienna, 1768. 

[M'Culloeh's Literature, pp. 51, 52.— Dirtion¬ 
ary of National Biography, vol. iv. pp. 176, 177. 
—Macleod’.s Dictionary of Political Economy, p. 
260- The Vindication is erroneously asci'ihed to 
Boll.] s. u. 

BELLKRS, John, member of the Society of 
Lriends, born about 1654, became joint-lord of 
the manor of Coin St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, 
and devoted himself to philanthropic projects, in 
some of which he anticipated .lolin llovvAUi). 
Died in London, Sth February 1725. Among 
his numerous pam[)hlet 3 are— 

Proposals for Raising a CoJtcdge of Industry, 
London, 1695 aiul 1696, Ito (the rich are to pro¬ 
vide the capital and derive prolit from the college, 
ill which destitute men and women are to fmd svork, 
and a resort in old age or illness ; reprinted in 
R. Owen’vS Ne\o View of Society, 1818 , see also 
Eden’s o/ Poor, i. p. 264 etc. ; K. Marx’s 
Das Cajntal, and H. iM. Hy ml man’s Socialism in 
England, 1888, p. 65 etc.) —Essays about the 
Poor, Manufactures, l^rade, etc., London, 1699, 
4to. —An Essay for Employing the Poor to Profit, 
r.omlon, 1723, 4 to. tt. it. T. 

BFJjLfTTl, GiAeuNTo, author of Consider- 
azioni sulla lihertd detV anioma e sutV aholizione 
della assisa del gwsce, Napoli, 1791, strenuously 
defends free trade, mncli in the .-la-m'; way as 
Cantalupo (qre.) (“Domenico di Gennaro, 
duca di Caiitahi j )0 ”) had done in 1785 in his 
Aniwna. M. p. 

BELLONI, Girolamo, was a Roman banker 
who wrote, in 1750, an Essay on Commerce 
(^Dissert a Fume sopra il Convaiercid) Avhich had an 
extraordinary success. It wvas translated into 
several languages (including Ihigh’sh, London, 
1752), and the pope Benedict XIV. (Larnber- 
tiiii) made the author a maifiuis for it. In 
1757 a second Italian edition apjjeared, and in 
the same year a Letter on Lnaginary Money. 
In the Essay on Commerce Belloni does not 
show himself possessed of any snperionty over 
economists who were liis predecessors, like 
Locke, AIelon, Broggia and Galt.. iNi, and his 
great success is the more difficult to understand 
as his book is not tree from some very gross 
errors, which even in his time ought to have 
been avoided by an acute and learned writer. 

K 
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An example of sueh errors is his a])proval of 
measures ten3to proliibit the exportation of 
coin. His writings have been collecteil by 
CusroDi ill his Raccolta degli Economisti dassici 
italiani, Mf p. 

I3KXMKICE ( ). This term was applied 
during the Kaiiy .VtitMle Ages to lands held of 
a person who retained the ownership by a 
tenant wlio enjoyed the iisufruet. A tenure of 
tills kind, revoi'.'ible at tlie will of the owner, 
and known as a }>rr.a(riiwi, was occasionally to 
be found in tic* Koinan republic. Under the 
em]»ire it appCM’-.-* nioj e )Ve(|nently ; and, wliere 
the conditions u(‘ the grant are light, it is 
naturally (biscrilu'd as a bcnffici^un. Under 
the Mcj-ovingian kings the tenure became still 
more common ; partly owing to the action of 
the gn- it ciM'li si istical proprietors, who by 
grants of this kind to do’gendant tenants 
secured the cullivation of their estates ; })artly 
owing to the s ,i ien<l''i’ of tlnur lands by the 
weak to tlie more iioweiTid on condition of 
being allowed to ret.i.iii the usufruct. The 
usual condition of a wa,s a periodical 

]iaymcnt in nmm y or in kind ; it was not 
associated with military service until the 8th 
century. At lirst re\a)(-able at will, and tlien 
granted only Ibi' a s1mrt term of years, by tlio 
middle of the htli century hciirju'ui had come 
to bo regarded as limt'diiary. Uy that time, 
also, the beiiel: aary tenure had be<‘omo the 
almost universal Ibnu of land-liohling hy per* 
sons above the mnk of Vim.etn ; a change which 
vas largedy due to the action of Charles Maiic] 
and the early (kirloviiigian princes, who forced 
the eeelesiastieal projuiidors to give up large 
portions of their estat- s to soeiilar hands, while 
allowing tliem to ictaiii the nominal ownei'ship. 
d'ho conjiinctimi (.,f tl.,' bmicru-iad system with 
the va.ss;d relation --with which originally it 
had nothing t ■ d . - nllimabdy created feudal 
tenure, sueli .1 ir was to be found in the 
greater jiai't, ol ".'', !i rn hurojiG. 

i'llm clearest o eouni, of the. early history of 
n'ceurut and fnoi'/'iroi is by Fiisli‘1 do f’'iuhiiiges, 

Les i)rij,inos b i !t,' une heoilal ” in li- rne ilrs 
Pcii.r Mioideo fn. l/.ih M iy 1S7,S. On the Mero¬ 
vingian and Cai-J ■ Mig.ia h.iu/iriio/t, tlie, standard 
works are those (C Wait/,, /Vj//.sv/;e 

ye’ ii, gdd cd. 1870), vol. iv.’ (dtl 
cd. iss:,), and ran! It..;],, O’rschichtc Jlci'jirial- 
irrsrti.'i (isr.i'd ;i;i i Ff u ujui (Fifin'hon'’/}- 

rrrhifi . (ISdd], w!i ■. liowcver, dilTer in important 
1 '. tints. Por hrief sum m!;. ides, sec Stnltb.s, Const 
Hist. AngZ., vol eh. ix. ; ami F.dix Dalin, 
Feutsche Ccschidite (ISsS), bk, v. ch. vi. ] 

W. J. A. 

UKXl'FICE (2). An ecclesiastical living or 
promotion. Tho wmd l-oioftciuin wa.s applied 
to portions of land granted hy a feudal lonl to 
his followers (see Ui<:Nia*'iCE No. 1), but after¬ 
wards it came to be restricted in a general sense 
to church |irelerments and dignities, and in a 
nirrowaa- sense to rectories, vicarages, and }icr- 


petual curacies, which were endowed with lands 
and tithes. The perpetual right of presentation 
to a benefice is called an advowson and is 
regarded as a hereditament of an incorporeal 
nature. The right of next presentation is only 
personal property. No one but a priest can 
hold a benefice, and benefices to which the cure 
of souls is attached cannot be charged with pay¬ 
ments to other persons. 

[The Kcdesiastical Law of th^ Church of Eng 
landj by Sir R. Phillimore, London, 1873.j 

J. B. 0. M. 

BENEFICIUM CEDENDAKUM ACT! 
ONUM (Scots law term). Right of co-surety 
to sue for contrihutiou. 

BENEFICIUM COMPETENTI^. A privi- 
h‘ge given by the Roman law to defendants in 
actions brought by plain tills standing in certain 
relations to tlicm {c.g. tc fathers in actions 
brought by tlieir children, to former masters 
in actions broiiglit by freed men, etc.) If a 
dclimdant avnilc] himself of this privilege, 
judgment was not given for the amount of the 
claim, but for such sum as the defendant might 
be able to pay without depriving himself of the 
necessaries of life. E. s. 

BENEFICIUM DIVISIONLS (Scots law). 
An implied right of a surety to be sued in the 
lirst })laco only for his share. 

BEN EFTCIUM EXCUSSTONLS. A indvilege 
given to sureties in the biter Roman law, 
which enabled them to postp<me the pa}uncnt 
of the guaranteed debt until the principal 
debtor had been sued for the amount. K. s. 

BENEFICIUM IN VKNTARIl. By thecivil 
law, the property of a deceased person goes to 
one. or more persons who have to pay all 
leg-'icies and delits, and who, after once having 
acceptrd the inheritance, cannot plead in- 
sullicit'iit assets, but are ]a‘i'sonally liable for 
eveiytbing. A jieison taking an inheritance 
in this way is call. d an heir {hercs) (but it 
must be remembered tliat the word “heir" in 
English !a,w has a totully dilierent meaning). 
.Instiniaii intioduccd the nciuTn invcntairii 
which enables ibc heir to have an oflicial in¬ 
ventory of the esUte made before he accepts 
tlie inlieritanco ; when tliis is done the inherit¬ 
ance is s;dd to be accepted ‘‘with benefit of' 
inventory.” and tlm iioir is answerable to the 
extent ot the as.s.-ts oidy. The ndes of law 
here described arc .still in force in the countries 
whose laws are based on the civil law (see for 
instance the French Coiic Civil, art. 798). 

E. 3. 

BENI A OLENCES. Voluntary granU made 
to the king on applieation by him personally, 
or by lettei', or through eommissioners. They 
were first exaeted by Edward IV. Though 
they were declared illegal by 1 Ric. HI. c. 2, 
Henry VII. resorted to them in 1491 and 
obUinctl an act (2 Henry VII. c. 10) for the 
recovery of all sums promised but not paid. 
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Henry VIIL demanded benevolences in 1528 
and 1515, and many sums were given to 
Elizabeth. During the struggle between the 
Stuarts and parliament, the crown more than 
once resorted to this method of raising money. 
The Petition of Right (1627) expressly declared 
that no man should be liable to any benevolence 
or forced loan. J. E. C. M, 

[Dowell’s Jlistory of TcixaLion and Taxes in 
England (London, \ Constitutional DiWy by 

H. Broom, p. o98 (Loudon, 1885).—2 Trials, 

S99.—12 Coke, Eejwrts, 119.] 

BENTUAM, Jeremy, philosopher, reformer, 
and economist, born at Hoiindsditch, London, 
1748, ivas trained for the bar, but soon aban¬ 
doned it for a life of study and travel, which 
a considerable private fortune made possible, 
iilost of his voluminous works were first pub¬ 
lished in French by his friend and admirer 
Dumont. Bcntharn tlied at AVc^stminster 1882, 
in liis eiglity-fifth year. 

Benthain deserves a place in the history of 
political economy, ]'artly from his writings on 
that subject, perhaps even more from tlie iidlu- 
enco of his philosophy on his friends James 
Mill and David Rtoardo. Ilis iirst import¬ 
ant eoomimi(?al work, tin? Vcfeiwe of Usury, is a 
• cries of lively letters (vTitlen from Russia in 
1787), in which he appeals to Adam Smith to 
aT'jdy his jirinciplcs consistently, and withdraw 
hissiMudJon from legal restraints on pectiniary 
bargains.” He contends that no man should 
O'? forbidden to make bis own terms in a bargain 
relating to money, any more than in any other 
bargains. He tries to prove, by closely reasoned 
iremnonts, that, when the legi.daturc fixes a 
maximum rate of inteja-st, it does not bencht 
the riglit persons, wliile it corrupts the public 
by multiplying tcmjitations to law-breaking. 
ll(i proce('d«, on tlie general j)nnci])le that every 
man i.s tin; best judge of his own int'crcst, and it 
is loi the public, good that be should ])C loft free 
Vo sock it. Bcntliarn was one of the lirst ccon- 
unmal writers who were completely emancipated 
irurn the old jirejudices against lending of mon(*y 
at inteivst ; and he combats not only the old 
arguiiK.uits against usury, Init Adam Smith’s 
special plea that, without a legal maximum, 
money would [)ass from the sober peo])le to the 
proiiigals and projectors. The prodigals, .said 
•kaitham, would not get it, and the projectors 
ongla to g('t it. As Adam Smith himself has 
lioapieiitly remark<Ml, all industrial progi'css de¬ 
pends oil the formation of new industrial 
^'■hciuos, or in other words, on the work of jiro- 
jeeters. In hindei'ing projectors, therefore, we 
are hindering the public good. So argued Ben- 
Iham ; and Adam Smitli is said to have con- 
<msod (before his death, in 1790) tliat in this 
1 "diit the disciple had bettered the instruction 
of his master. Both in style and in matter this 
IS one of the most masterly of Bentham’s econ- 
umcal wTitings. The praise, how’ever, must be 


shared with the Protest against Law Taxes (1795), 
and the Observations on the Poor Bill of Mr, Pitt, 
In the latter, written 1797, he marshals a list 
of objections expressed in his happiest manner, 
and acknowledged by Pitt to be (in conjunction 
with the Essay of ^Ialtiiits) completely fatal to 
the success of his bill. The relief of the poor 
became an object of his thorough and dispassion¬ 
ate investigation, and as a result ho submitted 
to government an elaborate ])oor4av’ scheme 
which anticipated many fcatnres of the law of 
1834, and was within an ace of being accepted. 
Beiitham W’as quick to see the alliuity of the 
new economical doctrines of Adam Smith with 
his own political philosophy. Even in his ceon- 
omioal writings he is evidently more guided 
by bis utilitarian concef)tion of law ami goveni- 
ment than by purely economical reasons ; but 
he liuds tlie two in harmony wdtb each other ; 
and, in those impoitant eases where political 
economy is inseparalJc from ])olitics and legis¬ 
lation, lie is original only in the sense of being 
a very intelligent disciple. His owti constme- 
tive (as opposed to bis critical) work in ]»olitical 
(‘conoiny is most fully presented in tlie Manual 
of J*o/iliral Ecojioiay. Dumont gave part of 
tin’s to tlie world in the Gemwa Bihliotheque 
Britannique as early as 1798, and rightly 
remarks (in his introductory letter there) that, 
uiilik(‘ A<lam v^nii'di, Bcntharn is never the his¬ 
torian but always (he legislator, and that he laid 
s)n-cial stress on tlic limitation of labour by 
capital. Whether much or little labour is to 
be employed in any industry must depend on 
wliether much or little (\a])ital is devoted to 
tliat industry. This was not a ne'w idea, but 
it was made more jirominent than in the Wealth 
<f Nations, from wdiich otherwise the Manual 
di Hers more in metliodtlian in docLrine. Political 
economy is treated as a science whereby much 
can be kiiowTi, ral,}ier tliaii as an ai‘t wdicreby 
government can do mncli for its citizens. The 
part of government is, as a rule, to “be quiet'' 
and let self-interest liavc its perfect work, so 
tliat, out of the three classes of measures, the 
syonle acta by the cilizens, tlie agenda by the 
state, and the non agenda by the state, tlio 
linst, in economical matters, must play the largiist 
part. Ill the Manual, indeed, the non agenda 
cover the gieatest nunilier of pages ; the various 
form.sof luisehievous interference by government 
are described at length, and treated very much 
as by Adam vSmith. They are, however, more 
plainly declared by Bentham (a.s later by Cob¬ 
urn) to be not simply unwise, but unjust. 
ColonLsation is regarded as a loss to the mother 
country and a gain to the world, a view which 
led Bentliarn, in his capacity of French citizen, 
to advise the French (in 1793) to emancipate 
their colonies. Drawbacks and Bounties are 
condemned ; but the gianting of a patent to 
inventors is strongly commended, and the ex¬ 
pense of procuring one is denounced as unjust 
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In a passage, which does not appear in the 
BibliotfUquc Bnlanniqxiey and may have been 
written after Malthus’s Essay, premiums on 
large families and similar encouragements of 
population are condemned : “As well make in¬ 
stitutions to punish men for not eating, or pay 
them for eating, with premiums for them who 
eat most and oftenest.” In regard to linance, 
Bentham considers that the best tax is the 
extension of escheats on failure of near relations 
(wliich is also the subjf'ct of a separate pamphlet), 
and the worst taxes are those on law juoceed- 
ings. “ In law a tax is a ])n)hibition to every 
man who cannot ['ay the tax ; this is understood 
in trade, but seems not to bo imderstood in 
anything else," he says in his Conversatiems. 
lie thinks well of tin; redemj'tion of the national 
debt by an (inviolable) sinking I'und, consider¬ 
ing that tiu! money em[iloyed in reducing the 
debt is, aL the time of *rej)ayment, a positive 
addition to the [troductive cajiital of the country. 
This may bo doubtful doctrine ; but no cxcej>- 
tion can lie tak(m to tlie main reason given for 
repayment, namely, that “sum for sum the 
enjoyment produced by gain is not etpial to tln^ 
sulfering ]»ro(lueod by loss. In this diflercncMg 
traced through all its corisetpiences, lies the 
mischief, and tin' sole mischief, of bankruptcy, 
or of thel't. ” In dealing with special economical 
doctrines Bentliam is Jiot, on tho whole, in ad¬ 
vance of his master, whih' wo miss, throughout, 
his master’s continual illnstralious from life and 
Iiistory. If is distinelions are often expressed 
in philosopliical terms, without thereby be¬ 
coming eitlier more subtle or more profound. 
National wealth, as the total of tlie means of 
subsisUmee or (‘njoyment, is <listiuguishod from 
national opidence or “j'elative wealth,” which 
varies inversely with jiopulatiou. lie de.seiilxs 
tho “ Hnal cause ” of ^vealth as well-being, ami 
tlio “material cause” as “the matter of wealth 
cousid('red in res[)eet of its possessing or being 
eaj'able of [)ossessing rahw, xunnelify subservience, 
to ?/'/ ll-beiuq, tlie final cause.” (\Vo maycom[;are 
with this tlu) casual i i'inark in Ids Conversations^ 
“the value of money is its npiaiitity miilliplied 
by the felicity it piodnccs.”) In regard to 
maehineiy, lie sei-ms to have arrived at a eon- 
elusion similar to Rieaido’s in its tinal form. 
Aft<'r an invention (he says in a passage whiedi 
is not given in tlie Cii>Jiotitionc Eritan.niijne^ and 
may be later than 1 ri>S); “ Witlmut an addition ] 
to the mass of ]>ee.uiiiary ea[)it.al, which is a cir¬ 
cumstance accidi'iital and not belonging to tho 
cast', the retaining of the same nuinher of hands 
would in no instance he pc.^sihle, for the [)ro- 
ductiou and keeping up oi' tho machinery or 
other auxiliary means would always require a 
cousiderahli* tpiantity of 1 ihour, the [xaymeiit of 
which would he atteiiilod with a proportionable 
mass of expense, hy which a proportionable part 
of the capital would be absorbed and theie- 
ft>re the introdiietion of machinery may certainly 


(he thinks) be an immediate evil to the labour 
ing classes. Bentham can hardly, in this case, 
be said to give us both sides ot the question. 
But there are other economical problems on 
which he barely touches at all. Kent is not 
discussed, and the distinction of cost from value 
is the subject only of passing allusion (in the 
(JonversaiioTis). The assertion ot Kail Marx 
that Bentham was the author of the theory of 
•a wages fund rests on no stronger evidence 
than the pa.ssage above quoted about machinery. 
The statement that labour is limited by capital 
does not by itself im[)ly so much. It is didicult 
to be certain how much of the Manual is of the 
18th century and how much of later date ; and 
we cannot give its author the credit of every 
novelty that distinguishes his treatise from tiic 
lEcallk of Nations. But it is clear that Bentham, 
if not an economist of the lirst rank, was at 
least well abreast of the times. 

But Bentharn’s political philoso]>hy has ex¬ 
erted a much greater indiience on political 
economy than liis own directly economical 
writings. Through Mill and Ricardo 

political economy came to be identified (not 
merely with utilitarianism, with whicli in some 
degree it had already been ideritiri» <l by Malthns),. 
but with Bentham’s peculiar foinn of utilitariafi- 
ism. IIow closely the two were as.sociatcd in 
the popular mind we may see from CARnvi.J'.’s 
early writings, in which the uiouster “ Utili- 
taria” and the “dismal seieuc.e” are coiist.vntly 
['resented as dill’ereiit [fiiases of one and the 
.same dea<ily error. “’Hie greatest happiness 
of tho greatest numbiu,” a neat democratic 
formula used by Beccaria in his Treatise <m 
(Crimes and Ciniish//h'jUs (1761), and by Dr. 
Priestley ^ in the IJisay on. CoceruvLcnt 
was announced by Bentham (in his Era(jnie/it 
on Covenvnent) in 1776 to be the ruling prin¬ 
ciple and chief end of tho legislator ; and the 
unliam[)ero<l working of commercial ambition 
and comj'Gtitioii was very easily translated into 
terms of this formula (see Bk('oaria). \Vliatever 
distn'ss free eouq'etitioii might inflict on indi¬ 
viduals, it tended to the greatest haj»pijiess of 
tlie greatest number. This was of course sub¬ 
stantially the doctrine of Adam Smith himself. 
The ditfereuco between the two pliiloso['her 3 is, 

th. at the latter a[iplicd the principle to economics 
alone, and is not rightly described as being, in 
philosophy, a utilitarian at all. In economics 
lie thinks he can show that individual men left 
to follow their separate S(?lf-iiiterest without let 
or hiudrauce from the .state will unintentionally 
aeconiplish rt'sults that are for tlie [luhlic good, 

1 “ I’rit'sflfV w;is rhe first (unless it was Hercaiia) who 
tau<aht iny lij.s t.. j'ronouiice tliis sacre«l truth ; that the 
•rre:it.‘st.hai.piiies.^ .,f tlu* uueatest number is the foumla- 

ti. u) of nmrals and le^uslatinu ” {^L\»amijapJacf>. Book, 1781- 

su; Uor/i-s, x. IIC, cp. bb? n Uey Tlie phrase ocimrs in 
Uutche.son's Inquiry ijito Beauty uml Virtue, etc., 1738, 
]\ 181. C-'inj.. Mr. F. C. Montague’s erliti<m of the 
h'rnginent on (loi-ernmeni, introdiiotein, pages 33 3-1 

(Clar'.nidon Piess, 1S!)1). 
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namely, the greatest wealth and commercial 
prosperity possible to their community. Adam 
Smith, in short, abstracts, not very rigidly, and 
in one class of actions only, from all motives 
but self-interest. Bentham, on the other hand, 
makes use of the same abstraction, not in one 
class, but in the whole range of actions falling 
under consideration of political philosophy. Not 
only ill economical matters but in politics and 
general life, “there is no true interest but in¬ 
dividual interest.” Man is under two masters, 
pleasure and pain, and his action results from a 
calculation of the balance of consequences in 
fav’our of gicater pleasure or less pain to himself 
individually. On the other hand, the same 
Bentham considers that the aim and intention 
of all legislation (as distinguished from the un¬ 
intended result of actions let alone by the law) 
must be “ the gi'eatcst happiness of the greatest 
number,” wliich is a general and not an indi¬ 
vidual interest. It is hard to reconcile this 
veg ird to the general interest with Bentham’s 
exi reme individualism. He tries to do so, when 
he says it is imperative that the individual 
int,crest of the ruler should bo one with the 
general interest of the ruled ; but he dotes not 
cx])lain how Bentham the legislator, being a 
mt re man, can rise to a view in which his indi- 
vitlual interest is certainly lost in tlic general. 
This is not the place to discuss the ])hiIosoj)hical 
cjiirstloii ; and it must be gi'auted that, once 
IhuiLliam has made his logical lea[) from the 
individual to the general hajtpiness, lie guides 
hinisell' strictly by regard to the latter even in 
matters of trade, and lias no faith in an abso¬ 
lute “harmony” of unn'gulatcd interests. He 
was an advanced free-trader ; but we can see, 
from sueli proposals as tho.se for the extemsion 
of escheats and for the taxation of bankers and 
stockbrokers, that his maxim of “ greate.st 
happiness ” had lifted him above the extreme 
form of laissez-faire. The .same maxim, when 
intei preted as a claim for equality of treatment 
for all members of the state (“every one to 
couTit as one and no one as more than one”), 
had much to do with tlie influence of the 
Idllowers of Bentham (“ the Philosophical Kadi 
<^*als ”), represented by the early JFcstmiiister 
IteaHeio ; and the close association of Bentham’s 
politics with Ricardo’s economics may therefore 
have helped in many quarters to secure a hear- 
uig for the latter during the crusade against 
the corn laws. 

The pliilosophy of Bentham has inflnenvicd 
}political economy in another and very different 
direction. The idea of a calculus of pains and 
]»‘C“asnics which is used by Jevons and others 
_u hnilding u]) the economic tlu’ory of value is 
^uunded (especially in the case of Jevons) very 
iargely upon the suggestions of Bentham ; and, 
^wen if the theory of final utility can be stated 
pute apart fi oin any ntilihiriau psychology, it 
xa.s certainly in the language of this psychology 


that it was first formally expounded by English 
writers. 

It should be added that, like all the great 
modern economists, Bentham was devoted to 
the cause of education, especially the education 
of the laboilring classes, whom he regards as the 
most valuable part of the community. He took 
shares in Robert Owen’s factory in New Lanark, 
when (in 1813) Owen bought out the old part¬ 
ners. His writings on education are hardly less 
numerous thau those on legislation. 

[His works and li^e, edited by Bownn.:,", with an 
introduction by Hill Burton, fill eleven volumes, 
of which the tenth and eleventh contain the Life 
(Tait, Edinburgh, 1838 seq.) His chief economi¬ 
cal works are : (vol. ii.) Protest against Law Taxes^ 
Supply without Burden^ Tax with Monopoly {i.e. 
a tax on banlcersand .stockbrokers) ; (vol. iii.) iJe- 
fence of Usury and of Projects in Arts, Manual 
of Political Kconomy, iHon version of Stock, into Note 
AnnuiLics, Invention and Discovery; (vol. iv.) 
Hard Labour Bill, Emancipate your Colonies; 
(vol. viii.) Tracts on Poor Laws and Pauper Man- 
agenienty Observations on the Poor Bill of Right 
Hon. William Pitt. ’I’he treatises on Itcwards ami 
Punishments (vols. i. and ii.) liave freiiuent econ¬ 
omical references, thougli those of greate.st length 
in tlie original edition have, in the collected works, 
been translerred to Iho Manual, 

The Manual, together with tlie Principles of 
legislation, lias been in great ])art reproduced In 
the volume on “Bentham” (ed. ftaffalovich) in 
the J*etiUi BihliofMque Rconornique (Guillaumiu, 
1888). 

Critical e.stiniates of Beiitharn’s general work will 
be. found in J. S. Mill’s JJissert. and Discuss., i. 
830 seq. (from Weslmfnster licvie^o, August 1838), 
and in Adolf Held’s Sociale Geschichle Englands, 
article “ Beiitliani ” (1S81), and in an article by 
Prof. H. Sidgwick on “ Bentham ” in the Fort¬ 
nightly Revienv, 1877 (coinj). also account of 
Bentham's first princijile in Prof. H. Sidgwick’s 
Ifislory of Ethics). J. S. Mill’s Autobiography 
brings out the inllueiice of Benthnin on Mill and 
Austin and the philo.soiihical radicals in general. 
See akso Bain’s Life of James Mill, 1882.] J. b. 

BEQUEST, Power of. The power of be- 
qneatliing jiroperty on death lias desccuided to 
modern nations from the Roman law, wliich per¬ 
mitted three-fourths of the inheritaneo to be 
willed away from the next-of-kin. The Koran 
recognises a similar principle as regards two- 
thirds of a man’s property, and the JMishna re¬ 
cognises gifts of property to take effect on death ; 
but it is probable tliat these provisions are trace¬ 
able to the influence of Roman law. 

Under tlie feudal system a vassal was not 
permitted to substitute a stranger in his place 
without his lord’s consent (2 Coke, Inst, 7), and 
the early English will was restricted to personal 
property. At common law, a min if he left a 
widow and children could bequeath one-third 
of his personalty ; if he left only a widow or 
only children he could bequeath one-half; 
and if he left neitlier widov nor children 
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could dispose of the whole (2 Blackstoiie's 
Cominentariesy Some \\n t« rs think that the 
above rules only j»revailed when supported by 
special custom (Williams on Executors). By 
imperce[)tihlc degi-ees full power of bequest was 
introduced, except in the province of York, 
Wales, and the city of London, but by the 
4 & 5 W. & l\r. c. 2, explained by the 2 & 3 
Anno, c. 5 for York ; 7 8 Will. III. c. 38 for 

Wales, and the 2 <h'o. I. c. 18 for London, i.he 
special customs [)revailiDg in these places were 
abolished. 

As re^jjards real pro[)erty, tlio refusal of the 
common law to permit bccpiests led to tlio in¬ 
vention of us(!S and trusts by means of which 
land was devise d in<lire<;tly. After the attempted 
abolitiorj of uses by Iltuiry Vlll. the inemi- 
vonienees .•i.i isinq from tlio want of testamentary 
power resulted in the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 1, whieh 
permitted a will to be madti of all land held by 
SocA^JKand two-thirds; of land held by knights’ 
service tenure, ddie 12 Car. It. c. 24 abolished 
tenure by I\ni(;iit’s Sinivici:;, and the 55 Ceu. 
III. c. 11)2 made Col’ V norms devisable. 

'Idle practice of entailing land by settling it 
upon a number of life tenants in succession has 
greatly eurtaih-.d the freedom of bccpiest, as the 
estate of a life tenant must end with his dcatli 
(see Srrr'rmoiIn the United St-ates and 
in Canada, Australia, and ot her I’lnglisli colonies, 
treedom of l) 0 ([uest is tlu'. general rule, as their 
legal systems are based on LiigUsh law. in 
Scotland and ou the c;»ntineiit of J'lurope the 
principle of the Bomun law,- —reserving a certain 
[lortion of tlie iniieritance }>orfio) for 

the heir has been followed. 'Tho law of Scotland 
gives the widow nnedialf the movable jU'Ojx.’i'tv 
if there are no cliildreii, one-third if there an; 
children ; oiiedidl'd if there he a widow, oiie- 
half if (In'i-e, he no widow is resirve<l f'lr the 
children ; what remains may be boipieathed. 

The )u)i{iuu of the. property that may be he- 
<p!eatlicd ia the clijef Jkiro]'ean Countries is as 
follows :— 

In Austkia : one-half if there are descendants, 
two-thirds it asctMid.uils only, the whole if neither 
n.sceiidants or deseeiuLr.its. .hwL Civ. Code, ])ar. 
705, 700, 951. 

In Bavaria : oue half if there are five or more 
children, two-thirds if there are four or fewer 
children. lUiv. Civ. f' lV, 15. 

In Dunmauk : one-lliird if tliero are descendants, 
tlm whole if no descendants. Dan. Ch\ Code, 202, 
203. ^iH'cial provisioii.s royulate the be(niest of a 
Soodegaard or “family seal,” of a Bomlergaanl or 
“estate let to peasants.” New entails are i)ro- 
hihited. 

In Kuancf, IhuauuM, and IIoLmvxo : one-half 
if there is one eiiihi, one-tidrd if there are two 
children, one-touith it there are three children, and 
80 on. 

In Germany : various regulations prevail, but 
there is a universal rule that a projiortion, vary¬ 
ing in the ditlerent states, cannot he bequeathcil 
away from the nearest relatives. 


In Gubkcb : a share equal to that which on an 
equal divi.sion would descend to each of his direct 
heirs. 

In Italy r one-lmlf if there are descendants, 
two-thirds if there are ascendants only, the whole 
if neither descendants or ascendants. It. Civ. Code^ 
805. 

In Norway : one-half if there are descendants 
th'- whole if no descendaut.s. 

In Tioii'i'LunvL ; one-tliird if tliere are ascendants 
or descendants. 

In Prussia : all the property, but this power is 
greatly limited by the existence of settlements, 
hereditary estate.s, and by the customs of particular 
localities. 

In PussiA : (1) all acrpiired property; (2) all 
))atrinionial propcity if there are no descendants. 
By the Emancijialioii Act of 1801 the descent of 
property of the p(;asaiits i.s to be governed by local 
usage. The coinmiiurd organisation still prevails 
in Kns'sia. 

In SuMM ; one-lifth if tliere are desceiidrmts, 
(<ne-third if there are ascendants only, the whole 
if tliere are iitdlher a.'’'cen(lanls nor descendants. 

Jn .SwiDEN : in towns one-sixth of the property 
if tlwre are children, oiie-lialf if theie are relatives 
only in the counlry, tlie '.v];ole if there are no 
relatives living. 

In Switzerland : each canton Im.s its ov/r 
n^gnlations, see Aas Ldn'rlaiions CiviUs des Caiv 
(071.9 par (J. Lardy, I'aris, 1877. 

[See Reports on the Tenure of ]m ml in Europe, 
ISO'd r, 00 ; J870 c. 75.— Ri/ceession Luu's or' (. /far?- 
iian (Jountrie.'-', by E. Lloyd \ London, lS77). 

Mill in his f'eddcul Rro/tDrn/, hk. ii. c. ii., and 
bk. V. c. ix., discusses the exti nt Lo wliieli fiirilom 
of IxMiui'sr viionld be. jan miUeii.] j, e. r. m. 

BJilHx EIjEV, OKoiuir, Eisho]i of (doyne, 
Ireland, born 1G85, dieii 1753. llisho]) Berke¬ 
ley’s lu'incipal conti ibulions to ec onomic tliought 
are contained in the (fierist; of wliieli tlie lirst 
edition apjiearcd, in three successive parts, 1735- 
37. A second eclition, iuereased by a Icav cpiarii's, 
and diminished by many, was issued in 1750. 
'The portions of the first edition which did not 
reajqiear in the second are printed by P'rol't^ssor 
I'T.aser as an appendix to tlio third vol. oi' liig 
edition of Berkelc^y’s works. 

Berkeley anticipates Adam .S^!l i u m coiKudv- 
ing wealth and wcllare philosv/phically ; and i 
free from tlio errors of the mercantile scslni; 
((Jiieries 55*3 53! , and pas^^d/n). He rig/itly 
states several technical points, as tliat “ iuiere-r 
iiieasun^s the true value of land ” (1st cd. ]iart 
i. 241), and that the worse currmey expels 
the better (27, 4G4, 2d cd., 1st cd.*^ part i. 
24G). Among nvuiv eternal verities stand out 
tAVO or three doctrines which may appear to 
our generation less certain, or less important, 
than Berkeley he!<L 

(1) Like Cantili.i'N, Perkoley ascribes para¬ 
mount importance to tlie direction which un¬ 
productive consumption takes. “ Ydiether the 
industry of the lowt-r T»art of our people doth 
not mueh depend on tue expense of the upper’ 
(39o) ? Y hetlier, by liousebuilding and similar 
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expenditures, “much of that sustenance and 
wealth of this nation which now goes to 
foreigners would not bo kept at home, and 
nourish and circulate among our own people” 
(402) ? “ Whether an Irish lady, set out with 

French silks and Flanders lace may not be 
said to consume more beef and butter than a 
hundred of our labouring peasants” (144) ? “of 
how great conse([ueuce3 are fashions to the 
public ” (99) ? “ Whether it may not concern 

the wisdom of tlie legislature to interpose in 
the making of fashions” (13) ? 

(2) The wisdom of the legislature is also to 
oe emjdoycd in creating a national bank. 
The scheme is explained more fully in the Ihst 
than in the second edition. Berkeley asks 

Whetlier the sure way to supply people with 
tools aiul materials, and to get them at work, 
be not a ^‘ree circulation of money ” (239) ? Ho 
regards the “promoting of industry” as “the 
true and sole end, the rule and measure, of a 
national bank” (314). It may appear to us 
more doubtlnl “ Whether there bo any diffi¬ 
culty ill comprehending that the whole wcaltli 
of tlie ii.ition is in truth the stock of a national 
bank ” (438) ? And it savours now of heterodoxy 
to ask “ Whether the true idea of money as 
such bo not altogetlier that of a ticket or 
counter” (23, 441) ? 

(3) A less prominent, but still cardinal, 
part of Berkeley’s teaching is that the multi¬ 
tude as well as the quality of population is an 
element of well-being, “Whether the main 
loint be not to multiply and employ our 
I'coplo ” (352) ? “Whether it would not be 
delightful to live in a country swarming, like 
China, with busy people” (359)? 

Some of the suggestions made in the QiLcrid 
are found in the A'ssay towards preventing the 
J’uiii of Great Britain (1721), where, be.sides 
inculcating moral reforms, Berkeley proposes to 
encourage, population and manufactures. 

{The W&rks of George Berkeley^ formerly Bishop 
of Cloyne, edited by Professor A. C. Fraser, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 4 vols. 1871. The 
Querist, with notes, 1829.] F. Y. E. 

BERLIN DECREES. See Continental 
System. 

BERNARD, SikThomas, Bart. (1750-1818), 
was one of the originators of the co-operative 
uiovement in England. He was employed by 
bis latiier, Francis Bernard, the Governor of the 
province of New Jersey, as his secretary, and 
was called to the bar in 1780, but early devoted 
bimself to philauthropical pursuits. Assisted 
b> Count Kumford, Eliot, Wilberforce, and 
especially by the Bishop Shute Barrington of 
Burhain, he founded in 1796 the “ Society for 
Bettering the Condition and Increasing the 
^mforts of the Poor,” the reports of which are 
for the most part his personal work. The same 
h^^evolent tendencies inspired him to publish 
Case of the Salt Duties, with Proofs and 


Dlustraiions, 1817, in order to bring about 
their repeal. Besides the above-mentioned 
works his “ Observations on the din’erent Pro¬ 
posals which have been made respecting the 
Poor during the two preceding Centuries,” are 
very important, through their wealtli of in¬ 
formation. They arc joined by WTay of an 
appendix to : The Life of Sir Thoouts Bernard, 
BaroneL By the Rev. James Baker, his nephew 
and executor, 1819. 

[Diciioiuiry of National Diogritylui, vol. iv. pj). 
387, 388.—G. J, Holyoakt', Self-heli> Hundred 
Years ago^ 1888, ch. iii. ch. iv. cb. vi.] s. n. 

BERNHARDI, Theolor VON, cconumisf, 
historian, and diplomatist, bom at Berlin 1802, 
died 1887. His youth was spent in Russia, lu 
1820-23 ho studied at Ib-idelberg, and tlien, 
after travelling abroad, settled in Silesia.. He 
was appointed a Prussian “ Legalionsr/itli ” in 
1865, and for some years wes actively employed 
in diplomatic work in Italy • })air), and Portugal 1, 
He is known as an econoiiiist by liis Gersueh 
eiiur Kritik dcr Or Unde icelGie, far grosses tend 
kleines Qrundeigenthwn angefuhrt werden, 1848. 
“Under this modest title,” si.ys Kusiuier, “is 
concealed a series of thoroueh-goiiig investiga¬ 
tions on the (jiiestions wliieh are most important 
from a general point of view. The whole 
belongs to the best of what lias been written 
against wliatcver is one-sided in the doctrines 
of Smith, and still more of Ricakdo. Were 
Bernhardi writing in onr day, he would witli- 
out doubt be spoken of as following the same 
direction as the Socialists ot i.iiic Chair.” 
The point Roscher linds most chaiacteristie. in 
liim is the historienl spirit of his work, seeking, 
as it does, to explain wlnat are the views of 
human aflairs out of wliic-b the ojtposito doc¬ 
trines on large and small properties have resj^cc 
tively taken their rise, and willi wldeh they 
must stand or fall. Bernliardi is also author 
of several valuable works on joliMeal and 
military history. (Rosclior, Geschie/itc tier Nat. 
Ockon. in Deutschland, j). 1041). J. ka i. 

BESOLD, CiiRis'i'OTit (1577 - 1638), the 
greatest German master of political scieiici' in the 
first lialfoftho 17th century, was bom atTiibin- 
gen in 1577. After the battle of Nordliugen 
he announced his conversion to Roman Catlioli- 
cism, entered the Austrian .service, and was for 
a time privy-councillor. So renowned was he 
in his own day that the emperor wislicd him 
to fill a chair in Vienna, the pope one at 
Bologna, and the court of Denmark one in that 
country. He died in 1638 at Irigolstadt, where 
he was professor. He was characterised by a 
many-sidedness which, says Roseni:ii, reminds 
us of Grotius and Salmasius. He was a most 
voluminous writer on theology and philosophy, 
law, history, and politics. In his De Aerario 
(2d ed. 1620) ho gives a full enumeration of the 
questions to which statistics should furnish a 
reply. His economic doctrines are stated in 
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his i^yno/t^is polilicce (toctTiwe^ and his Viker 
et niu/Lls coiisideratio polUica, 1623. His views 
on usury are remarkable, especially when we re¬ 
member that they long preceded the arguments 
of Salmasius on the same subject. He denies 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the unfruitful ness 
of money, makes loans 0 !i In’ I'Kuicst a case of 
legitimate locatio, dis[)utes the common inter¬ 
pretation of the Jewish prohibition of interest, 
and only asks for a legal limitation of the rate. 
He agrees with the mercantile school as to the 
necessity of ])revcnting the ex])ortn.tion of money 
and regulating the corn trade., and as to the 
propricly of .sum])tiiary legislation. His great 
defi‘(;t is the 1111S3 .stmiatic eharaetn* of his writ¬ 
ings, which ofbm consist UKirely of vollectdiira 
from various scairees, loos(;ly conneeb'd and in- 
t<‘rspeis('(l with freepumt<ligr(\ssions. TliuMASiu.s 
Mltiihutcs to him “ niiilU diligontia., magnum 
ingoninm,” hut “ exiguum judi(uufn.” 

[Itosc.lier, (/esch. dcr Nat. Ode. hi 1 a-nkrldand, 
}). lUf).] J. K.I. 

lliyrTKllMMNT. A word im[>orted from 
the United States of America, and denoting an 
im[U'ov(!ment of propeidy. It has recently 
becoriK! familiar in Ungland as the name for a 
principle of taxation, the. ado[)tion of which, 
lor tlui ]turposc.s of local taxation is rccom- 
ineiidt'd by some politicians —the principle being 
that jjoi’sons boneiited by ]»ublie expcndituie 
should contribut(! to siic.h (‘Xpenditurc to tin; ex¬ 
tent of the increased value of tbe.ir ]>roperty, and 
this not only if the improvement olleetcd by the 
public authoi'it.y was carried out for the purpose 
of conferiing a bcuellt on sucli ])ro}»erty, but 
also if the rc'sulling benelit was purely acci- 
(b'utal, the. expenditure having been umiertaken 
fora, totally dill'ercuit purp(Kse, The advoe.at(‘s 
of the [)rineiple a.ssc/'t that it has been recog¬ 
nised by ])reviou,s legislation liotb in tin! United 
Stati's and in JOngland, and that, in extending 
its a|)]>lieat.ion tlic}' arc introducing no iieav 
system of ta.xatimi. 

As rt'gards Faigland the following instances 
are given : 

(1) \’arious Sewers Acts, beginning xvith a 
statute of Henry \'I., by whieh ( ’oimui.ssifmers 
wc'ic apj)ointcd for th(> pinpose of constructing 
st*wers, drains, seaxvalls, and other works for 
the prevention of Hoods, and for the ])urp(xse. of 
a]')H)rtioning the cost of such works among the 
owut'rs of property within their respective areas. 
Tlu' Commissioners weie to aseenain by whose 
fault any damagi' had previously been, eaiused, 
who was speci.dly injured by the previous state of 
things, and wlm would hi' speiially benelited 
by’ the new works. These facts were to bo 
cousideroil in the apportiouTuent (see the xvords 
of the ( .Commission as set out in 6 Henry’ YI. 
c. 6, and Ho Henry VIII. e. 5). 

(2) § la'd of the Metropolis Management 
Aet (18 & 19 \ let. e. 120), Avliicb enables 
any vestry and any district board to imp'^so 


special rates on any paiT of the parish or 
district, or to exempt any part of the parish or 
district from rates, with respect to exjieiiditure 
which has been iiicurred for the benefit of any 
})articular part, or has not been incurred lor the 
benefit of the whole of any parish or district. 

(3) § 8 (8) of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
(45 & 46 Viet. c. 54 — now reproduced by 
^ 38 (8) of tlie Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890 — 53 & 54 Viet. c. 70), according 
to which the arbitrator ajipointed under that 
Act has ])ower, in the case of the compulsory 
demolition of an obstructive building, to im¬ 
pose a s})ecial rate on the owner of a building 
previously obstructed, to the extent of any 
increase in the value of such building resulting 
iVoni such demolitiou. Other statutory pro¬ 
visions liave also been lelir.d upon, but they 
arc either exactly analogous to those mentioned 
or obviously irrelevant. 

It is not diflicnlt to show that the ])riiiciple 
brought out in the first two instances is not 
even snperlieially analogouis to the principle 
of betterment as defined above. Landowners 
belonging to a district threatened by floods 
must take common measures for their protec¬ 
tion, and as sonu^ individuals are more careless 
or more selfisli than others, public oflicers are 
ajipointed to oiisure ellicierit measures and a 
just a})porli(mment of tlio expcn.so. 'riiero is 
hero jio public expenditure in the proper sense, 
nor is there any ap})ortionment, based on the 
increase in the value of projicrty. The Metro¬ 
polis Management Act, in authorising the sub- 
tlivisiori of ]);irisbes aiul districts for rating 
pur[»oscs, only rcc(-giiiscs a ])rinci])le which 
underlies all iocnl government and taxation ; 
vi/.. that expenditure iiiein'red for llie exclusive 
l)enefit of a [imi.ieular a’ca ouglit to bo. borne 
I'V the inliabitants of tliat area. As it often 
happens that a mctiopolilan jiarisli or district 
vompri.sos parts widi'ly separated from cacli 
ntlier, and juiblic works undertaken for the 
bomdit of one ])ai't m.iy be usolc.ss or even 
bnrtful to anotlicr j);vrt, it would be manifestly 
unjust to recognise no other area for local 
taxation exee})t the arbitraiy and fre(^ueutly 
fanciful area of the jtarish or district. The 
Ilousiug of the Working Classes Act seems, at 
limt sight, to come nearer to the })riiicij')le of 
betterment than the other statnte.s mentioned, 
inasmuch as it exjiressly dcelaies that the 
increase in the value of improved premises is to 
be considered for the purpose of the apportion¬ 
ment of tlie eoutributious payable in respect of 
the compensation to tlie owners of obstructive 
buildings, and inasmuch as it introduces special 
rates upon individuals as distinguished from 
local areas ; but liere the analogy’ ceases. The 
deimdition of au obstiuotiv’o building is ordered 
on the ground of its being injurious to an 
adjoining hou.se, and the ])rimary object of the 
demolition is. therefore, the benefit of that 
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particular house. The special rate to be im¬ 
posed in such a case is to be levied like a 
j>rivate improvement rate under the Public 
Health Acts ; and, like a private improvement 
rate, it is not a tax in the usual sense of the 
word, but the repayment of a sum spent by 
the local authority for the special benelit of 
the party from whom it is to be collected. 

In all these cases the expenditure is to be 
incurred with the special object of conferring 
benefits on a particular area or particular 
])er 3 ons, and it is from that area or from those 
])ersons that the rate is to be collected. As 
air. Pember tersely says in his speech against 
the Strand Imi)roveraent Bill (p. 2): the 
])iinciple hitherto not dejiarted from is “that 
the inc idence of taxation should be determined 
by the motive of the expenditure, and not by 
its accidental results.” 

The American legislation on the suliject has 
been summarised by Mr. John Kae {Contem¬ 
porary JievieWj May 1890, j). 644 seq,) lie 
delincs a betterment tax as “the special assess¬ 
ment of the expense (or part of the expense) of 
a local improvement on the adjoining ]u-operty 
which is s})e(;ially bcnclited by the iTn})rovc- 
mcjit.” This deriiiition is somewhat andtiguoiis, 
;ls it is not clear whether such an assessment 

ut take place irresjieetively of the object of 
f]i(i <=(X]>cnditurc ; and the ambiguity is not 
removed by the instances whicli are given of 
thf* imposition ol“ a. betterment tax, many of 
which seem explainable in the siime way as 
ihe English statutes to which refereneo has 
i)een neide. It is, however, quite clear that 
the principle of betterment, even in a iiioro 
restricted sense, is not recognised in all the 
States of the Union, and that whore it is 
recognised, the inaniu'-r of applying it is by no 
means nnilbrm. 

The aigiimcnt from precedent docs not, under 
tlieso cirenmstanccs, seem well founded, and 
rhe question as to tlie advisability of introdne- 
mg the piinci[)le of betterment must l^e decided 
mi tin* inei’its only. Before considei’iug whet her 
the pi’oposed new method of taxation is just or 
ex]tedieut, it will be useful to ascertain Iiow it 
can bo carried out in practice. For this purpose 
Uie evidence takcu by the Select Committee on 
the London Streets (Strand lm[)rov(mieiit) Bill 
-a bill promoted by the London County 
Louncil and withdrawn after the rejection of 
its ])rincipal provisions—is highly instructive. 
Uie object of the bill was the widening of the 
Stiand for the pur 2 )oso of facilitating metro- 
I'oUtan traJIic. This clearly appears i’roin the 
I'icandde, which begins : “ Whereas obstruction 
lid delay to traflic is caused by the narrowness 
i the tliorouglil'are known as the Strand near 
the Churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Llement Danes, and havdng regard to the 
extent and character of the traliic using the 
•^dd thoroughfare, it is expedient that it should 


be widened and improved,’* etc., but as it wat 
believed that the im^u'ovement was likely to 
cause an increase in the value of the adjoining 
property, it was proj^osed to raise part of the 
cxjiendituro (not exceeding one-halQ by con¬ 
tributions from the owners or occupiers of such 
improved property, which were to assume the 
form of yearly rout-charges. The bill created 
a betterment aiea, and 2)rovided that an arbi¬ 
trator was to determine whether and to what 
extent the improvement rent-charge was to be 
inq^osed on each seqeirate plot within that area. 
The award was to state (a) the amount of the 
increased value vdiicli ^^ould accrue to each 
plot; (d) the amount of the rent-charge to be 
apportioned to such plot; (e) the name of the 
2 )C‘rson or persons by whom sTieli reiit-ebarge 
should be 2 »ayable (being the owner of, oceu]>ier, 
or 2 >crson otherwise int< resti'd in such idot). 

The following are some cf the 2 >ractieal diffi¬ 
culties disclosed by the evidence before tho 
Select Comudftec. 

1. The area of betterment was settled before¬ 
hand, and the arbiti’ator bad no ])owcr to miiko 
an assessment on any jiropcrty outside the ari-a. 
At th(! same time the limits ol' the area Wfie 
not iixed on any intelligi])le 2 irinei{)le. 'J'lie 
surv<'yor who made (he p];!n almost admits this 
in his evidence. To t in'. <j nest ion (p. 101) 
“Why have yon t4ik(;n one sidci of Devereux 
Court and not the other?” lie riqtlies: “I 
am obliged to (h'aw the line somewhere.” 
Later on when asked (]). 103) “ Wliy liave yon 
jmt it [New Court] in the liettcrnient area?” 
lu‘says : “You cannot always tell tin? reason 
wiiy;” and similar answers arc frequent. It 
may b(5 objected that these facts are damaging 
to the ]»ropose(] scheme, but not to the jirin- 
ci23lc of bet!lerni(mt, but it is easy to see that 
the difficulty is not due to the accidents of thi." 
jiartieular case. It is (piilc impossible to fix 
ail area beforehand wlnddi is not more or less 
arbitrary ; and if it is left to the arbitrator to 
find betterment wlici evci' it exists without regard 
to any area, tlie ditlioulty of his task becomes 
insurmountable. 

2. Even within a limited area the arbitrator’s 
work may bo so aiduous as to become jiracti- 
eally imjiossible. If no time be fixed lor the 
making of the linal award, great inconvenience 
must result; and if a time be fixed, the pressure 
of time must iiilciJere with tlie eom])letencss of 
the iiKpiiry. Mr. II. C. Driver, one of the best 
known estate agents in London, lieing asked : 
“ Now, a 2 »art from any inaebinery in this parti 
cular bill, do you tliink from your ex 2 )erience 
as a sui'veyor you could deal with this question 
of betterment ?” replies : “ I do not know the 
surveyor at the present moment amongst tlie 
whole range of them who is competent to deal 
with it” (p. 229). It might be said that the 
difficulty of the inquiry in the particular case 
was due to the large extent of the area, but it 
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would never bo fo.a5iib]o to Ripply the jjiiiiciplo 
of bettci'tncnt to a small area, as no af)preciable 
part of the total expenditure could be reeovered 
in sueh a ease. 

'I'lif! arlntratoi', before inakim^ bis award 
with re,i,Mrd to any [)articular plot, would have 
to hear tlie evidence eoncornin;' tlie whole area 
(see Mr. Tewson’s evidence, ou j). ‘273). There 
would, therefore, be a peiiod of uncertainty 
extendinjj^ over several years, eonetaiiin,:^ every 
])iece of .ipround within th(^ area, and as no one 
would [)urchaso land subji'ct to an uncert;iiii 
contingent rent - e-harge, the whole property 
would heconie unsaleahlo during the j)eriod of 
su.spense. 

4. The arhilrafor Tiiight find that only a veiy 
sinall part of tlie area d<‘i ived any heiiellt. It 
would ther(!fore he iinpossihlo to estimate hefore- 
haiid what pro]M)i tioii of the eo.st would eventu¬ 
ally become cliargcahle to the Metmpoli.s. 

5. The metropolitan ratepayers ai'o now pay¬ 
ing interest on snnis bori'owi'd for utlier nndro- 
jiolitan ingirovemeiits which probably have con- 
i'erretl beiielitson pai'tieular localities. If some 
irdmhitants of the Strand district were made 
to pay for part of the expenditure hy which 
they Wrre .’pe.ci dly heiiclited, they we.uld he 
justilieil iu .islviii;' for a readjustment of metro- 
polilau t;i\';i!ion, so as to lie reli(‘Vf'd «)f part of 
the hiirdeii ho/ne by tliem for the heneht of 
ot her loe.llit i' 

Apart from thi'.u' practical dillieiilti('s there 
are serious olij('ctious to the [)ro[)osed adoption 
of the prineijtle of hi'lterment on grounds of 
justice and eApeiliem-y. d'hese may he shortly 
stated as follows : 

1. 'riiere is hardly any public expenditure 
which does not betielit somehody, an<l it would 
be obviously unfa.ir t(j give away these beiielits 
in soiiit' eases and si'Il liieni iu oilier ea,ses. 
'J'be ereetioii of the New Law CouiMs has in¬ 
creased the value of j)roperiy iu tlu* neighbour¬ 
hood to all enormous extent, yet the cost has 
been })aid eiilin-ly from imperial fumls. 

‘J. If [Mihlic b<»dies may ask for eontri!)Ution 
from persons bimelited [)y tb.eir expenditure, 
irrospi’etively of tiio objects of the expeinliture, 
private eor[)orations or individuals ought to 
have the .same rigid;. A landowner who 
rebuilds a ])artieuhir j>lot of lions('s^ or ])lants 
trees or gai'ilems for tlie benelit of bis own pro¬ 
perty, ma}' thereby inerea.se the value of propc-rty 
Aviliiiu a whole district. A railway eompany 
may open a new area for building piirpo.ses ; yet 
the pi rsons benelited are not re<piired to con- 
tribnti' to the outlay. 

L). li is dangerous to establish a ]tnnciple of 
taxation, the incidence of which, instead of being 
determined hy^ detinito gcuieral rule.s, depends 
on tlie discretion of one or more individuals 
whose titness cannot he ascertained beforehand, 
and upon a calenlation of probabilities whicii 
may and froiiuently will be erroneous. 


4. If the effect of public expenditure on 
[irivate propeidy i.s to be considered at all, irre¬ 
spectively of the object of the expenditure, tha 
loss ought to be con.sidercd as well as the gain, 
[f those who benefit ought to contribute, those 
who lo.so ought to be comjiensated. Some of 
the advocates of betterment recognise this coii- 
so(]ueTice. Mr. James Ik’al, one of the wit¬ 
nesses callc'l on behalf of the London County 
Council, in reyily to the question (p. 11)9) : “If 
you adopt tliat principle without regard to dis¬ 
tance, would you also admit tliat to any distance 
])eo])le might claim, on the other hand, from the 
Council, for what you call an imiirovemcnt doing 
damage to their property?” answers “Cer¬ 
tainly.” “Can you give any idea to the com¬ 
mittee of what the pceiiniary ultimate result 
would be, what your balance-sheet would look 
like?” “No.” “It iniglit turnout to be a 
veiy l.>ail ]>rinei{»le for you?” “When you 
assert a jirineiplo follow it to the death ; do not 
trouble about re.sulf;-,” It sli(<ul(l bo I’enunn- 
bered in reference to tlie Ic-t remark tliat in 
this case the persons wlio asserted the principle 
were not tiio. pmsons whom the result would 
have alfectt'd. 

The imdropolitan aulhoritifs have hitiiei'to 
ado}»ted a })lau for obtaining tlie benefit of o. 
rise in the value of propei'iy, oeruriiug'’ in con- 
se<|uen<'e of improvements ell'.'eted at tin- g<m<‘i'al 
expense, wbie.li has produced sal isfaetory rcMilts, 
and is free from flic iimoiivenieuee of (lie better¬ 
ment tax. This |>hiii is known as tlie nietbfxl 
of recoupment, and is applied in the following 
manner. The public aullmrity acquires com¬ 
pulsory })Owers to puielMsi^ land biwond tlie 
imim^diate neces.sities of 1 lie contemplated im¬ 
provement, at a valuation wbii'h does not 
imdudo tlje pros]wetivo inn'easi' in value wliii;li 
will bo due to im])rnvemoi)t. Such land is resuld 
when the inngiaA'emeiit is coiiqileted, and by 
the jirofit on the )'e-sale a ])art of tii<' cost of 
tloi inj[»rovement is repaid. 'I'he pi-iiieipal 
oiqeetiou urgtnl against tbi.s [Jan i.s tliat the 
[trice of the conqtulsory [tnrciiase includes trade 
interests which are destroyed, and tliat this 
loss takes away the prolit which would other¬ 
wise have been obtained on a re-sale. There is 
not much force in this objection, ina.smiich as 
most of the liouso.s oeeuytied for trade [tuiposes 
are hcbl by the tenants on short loases, and the 
[lublic authority can tlierofore buy the freeliohl 
without paying for any trade interests, and 
allow the leases to run out before re-selling. 
The duty to ro-.sell may be post])oned for a 
number of years, so as to alhwv for time, for 
longer leases to run off. Tins [)lan, which in 
just and fair to everybody coneerned, is free 
from most of tlie ol'jeetioiis again.st the better¬ 
ment scheme, and answers every legitimate pur¬ 
pose tor ^vhieh that .scheme has botm devised. 

E. s. 

BLTTKKNESS. A term n.sed m bullion 
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transCiCtions. It is usual in the older methods 
of reporting the results of assays, which are still 
retained side by side with the decdinal system 
of reporting, to refer the pro}>ortion of gold or 
-liver in ingots or bars to “standards” for the 
respective metals. Standard gold contains 
22 parts of gold and 2 of baser metal in 24 
[)arts ; these parts are calh^d carats^ the gold 
carat containing 4 grains, the grain being sub¬ 
divided into 8 parts. The stajidard for silver 
coin and plate consists of 11 ounces 2 dwts. of 
silver and 18 dwts. of co})per in the pound of 
12 ounces troy. LcUerncss^ and ivorsem'ss, are 
merely conventional terms whicli have been 
ad('[)ted for centuries to show how much gold 
in “ carats ” and “ grains ” and “ eighths,” and 
liow much silver in ounces and pennyiveights, 
the mass of metal contains in addition to, or 
in defect of, the legal standard, which standard 
jtffords the basis for calculating the money value 
of the metal. C. R-A. 

15MZANTS. A name given to gold and silver 
coins which were struck at Byzantium (Con¬ 
stantinople), the capital of the Eastern om})irc, 
and which circulated throughout Europe from 
I lie 6th to the 15th or 16th centuries. The 
gold coins were current in England in Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman times, and may bo said to 
have been used as international money. 

Of the original bezants the cliief gold coin 
w;is called the “ SoruDUs ” an* 1 tlie, .silver coin 
the “ miliarision.” They were struck about 
the year 500 A.D., in the time of Emperor 
Amustasius, and were made of tine metal. They j 
were, however, gi'adually debased, and by the 
15th century, when the Eastern empire fell, 
tliey had become greatly reduced in fmenc.ss. 
Tlicir weight also did not remain constant, and 
ii is iinpo.ssible therefore to say what was their 
exact value. A gold coin, however, which was 
probably the largest to which the title bezant 
Could correctly be applied, was issued in the 
reign of Ileraclius (615 a.d.) under the title of 
“hexagram.” The weight of this coin was 105 
grains (probably line gold) and its value in 
sterling therefore would bo 18s. 7d. 

4 he current rate at which gold bezants were 
received throughout Europe has been estimated 
at a ducat (9s. 4d.), so that they may be taken 
as roughly eipiivalent to a Half-Sovereign ; 
and this estimate would appear to be conlirmed 
by the lact that 200,000 bezants, paid for the 
raii-oni of St. Louis of France (12.50), were taken 
as ogualto 100,000 Livre.s (pounds). Bezants, 
however, which were distributed at the corona¬ 
tion of Henry II. of France (1547), thre «i cen¬ 
turies later, were erpial in value to two Duoa i’s. 
As, however, it is certain that in the course of 
tune the word bezant carno to bo applied to any 
gold coin in common use, quite apart from any 
'■onsideration of its value or of its place of ori- 
Kin, such discrepancies in their estimated value 
oannot hut be expected to occiu\ f. e. a. 


BIANCHINI, Ludovico, born at Naples 
1803, died 1871, was an economist, statesman, 
and historian of merit. Though nnich occu- 
[>ied in the highest olllcial positions of the 
kingdom of Naples, he found time to write 
many excellent works on economical, adminis¬ 
trative, aiid historical subjects. 

His principal economical writings are the follow¬ 
ing :— Frincipti del credito pul--/}iico, viz. Prin¬ 
ciples of Pnhlic Credit^ published in Naples in 
1827 and 1831.- vnjluenui dcU' anniiinis- 
trasdone puhblica siilLa industiia mizK n'/le e s)/lta 
circolazione dclle rlchez.:e, viz. On the Infvrnce of 
the State on Industry and Circulation of Wadlhy 
Napje.s, 1828.— Della storia ddle f name dd 
Regno di jSapoli, viz. History of AeapolUan 
Financef 3 vols., Naples, 1834 and 1839.— 
slato delle ferriere nel Regno di Aitpoli, Napoli, 
1835.— Sulla conversioTK d.elle rendite inscritte 
nel gran lihro del delnio pnhhlicv, viz. On (he 
Conversio7i of the Public JJebt^ Nai)les, 1836. 
PHneipii della Scienza del hen vivei-e sociale e ddla 
cconmnia puhblica e dcgli Staii, viz. Principles of 
the Science of Social Welfare; tlie lirst ^oluIne, 
containing the history of political ecoin/iny, was 
published in Naples in 1845 ; the second volume, 
r.’ontaiiiiiig the principles, was ])ul)lished in Italian 
in 1855, and in French in 1857.— Sloria ero?i()- 
vilcn di Siciliff, viz. Economical History cf Sicily^ 
Naples, 1841. m. f. 

BIBLIA, Fabrizio, of whoso life notliing is 
known except that lie was born at Catarizaro, .a ml 
uTote in 1621, by onhir of the \decroy Zapatla, 
during one of the most serious moiietary erises 
of the time, a pampldet having the title, 
Discorso sopra 1'aggiastninento della ino'uela e 
cambii nd Rrgno di Napoli^ in Napoli, lt)2l. 
Ho pioves himself to bo mucdi inferior to 
Antonio Sena, who wrote in 1613 (scu 
A. Seura). m. p. 

BIDDLE, Nicholas, born 1786, died 1844 ; 
prc.sident of the Second Bank of the United 
States. A graduate of Princeton College, and 
later a student of law, he lirst became eon- 
nected with the bank as a government director ; 
was its president from 1823 to 1836, and a 
prominent ligiire through the eventful years of 
its uue(pml struggle with President Jaeksoji. 
Biddle managed, on the whole with success, the 
affairs of this great institution, ramifying willi 
its twenty-live brandies tlirougli the United 
States. Most of his theories of banking were 
sound ; but bis theory as to bank-note issues 
was mischievous. Following the principle that 
guided the conduct of the Bank of England 
during the restriction, he believed there could 
be no excess of issues so long as the bank’s 
advances were confined to good commercial 
paper, arising out of real transactions. Ha 
failed to distinguish between a bank-note proper, 
redeemable on demand at any branch in coin, 
and a draft, redeemable only at the branch oo 
which it was drawn, and therefore practically 
irredeemable. Nearly all the difaculties of the 
bank can be traced to the vicious effects of this 
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princii)le. Biddle’s theories on banking are to 
be found in the record of the actual operations 
of the bank under his management. 

N. Biddle’s writings are few ; Ids best work was 
Two letters to ilie lion. J, Q. A darns ; endiodiiing 
tfistory of the recharter of the Bank of the United 
>'>tote3, and a view of the Present Condition of the 
O/rre/zey (London, 1837). a. c. M. 

BILd., (iAiauKL (1430'M195), sometimes 
called the last of the scholastics, was born at 
Speyer about 1430. He enjoyed the esteem of 
the well-known Hiike Ebcrhard of Wlirtcmberg, 
and was one of his chief agents in founding 
(1477) the university of Tiibingeii, in which he 
became professor of theology. He was after¬ 
wards a meinber of the oi'der of tlic Brothers 
of the Common Life. His [)rincipal work is 
enfi{l''<l Colh'cfnriam. S(’n/>‘nfi<rnnn, piiblislicd 
in 1501. He belongs to tlie history of political 
economy by the portion of tliis work in which 
lie treats of inoiK'v from tin* moral or casuistic 
point of view. Though inlerior to Or.K.sME, the 
otlu-r distinguished sehula.stic economist, in 
peii-'t ration and clearness of thought, he shows 
a sound understanding of the fundamental 
principles of the theory of money. This part 
of the work was publislied separately by John 
Virdung at Mainz in 1541 undiu' the title, IM I 
r>/>ivtarnDi poti'slate siniul ct lUilitate tractatus. 

Ic is also append('d to the treatise of Manpiard 
Frehcr, Jtc re iiwnctaria veterunn Jlonmnorum i 
et hodiertii apnd Oermanos imperii, 1605. | 
(Ibiselicr, Gesch. dcr Nitt. Oclon. in Deutschland, 

\.. 21 scq. ; and H. Contzen, Grsch. dcr Italics- 
W'irlhsrhafllicJicn Lit. ini Milhiallcrj p. 161 \ 

J. K. 1. 

BKiBTiOW, Ki’.astus Bjugiiam, LL.Ia, born 
1814, dii'tl 1879, was an active, and stu'cessful 
Titan of alfaii's, the inventor of many imjirove- 
iiieiiLs in textile machinery, esjwcially of tlio 
power-loom for weaving carpels. As an advocate 
of protiction, and |u'umineut woollen manufac- 
tui’(*r, lie. had miK'li inlluence in shaping the 
oomplieati'd system of duties on wool and 
woollens ado[)ted by the United States in IStU. 
His writings on tarilf subjects show force and 
ability. He wrote also pamphlets and review 
art icles on the curivncy and on general economic 
questions. 

Atnoiig his pariiplilets may i>e mentioned Re- 
7>iarJ:s on (he /te/) ''csscil Coodif ion of Minnt fa^ tures 
in Mi^soch nsetts, Jujstoii, ls59. and Addre.^s o/i 
the ir(>o/ Industry of the United States^ New 
York, IStiP. r. w. T. 

lilgelow was nott'd as a mauufactnr« r in the 
lextih' arts. He early gave attention to in¬ 
dustrial siibjeels, and in jiarticular to ihe tarilf ' 
question. 11 is first juaiited treatise on the 
depressed st i!r of American Tuauuhu'lures ap¬ 
peared in 1858. This was followed in 1862 
by Iiis best work, The Tarirf Qucsfioji considered ] 
tfi rcyard to the l\dic[f of England, and the j 
i?itcrests oj the United States. tUith Statistical | 


ami Comparative Tables, Boston, 18^2, pp. 
103. Appendix, pp. 242, quarto. The de¬ 
scriptive portion is largely historical, and is an 
attempt to show that the growth of English 
commerce was not due to free trade, but to 
other general causes, and that the removal of 
duties by England was no sacrilice. The 
statistical tables are valuable, and show a desire 
to bring together a great mass of data in a 
scientific way. The foregoing work is con¬ 
densed and treated in a more popular form in 
The TaHJf Policy of England and of the United 
Sidles contrasted, Boston, 1877, pp. 61, Mr. 
Bigelow also published an Address on the 
JVool Industry of the United States, 1869 ; 
Relations of Labour and Capital {Atlantic 
Monthly, 1878). He Avas the first president of 
the National Associalion of Wool Manufac¬ 
turers, organised in 1864 ; and had much to do 
in framing the tarilf of 1867. 

[Sec sketch of his life in BidJetin of Nat. Assoc, 
of Manuf, vol. ix. No. 4, 1879 ; also a 
brief incnioir by Deliino A. Boildard in Prve. of 
Mass. Hist. Soc., Oct. 1882.] D. R. D. 

BILL BROKING. Names do not always 
change with t]i(‘. tilings they describe. This is 
true of what is called “bill broking.” When 
tlie busine.ss began early in this century the 
bill broker was really a broker—an agent 
between buyer and szdlcr, ju’ocuriiig bills for 
the buyer, receiving a small comniis.sion for his 
trouble, but incurring no liability in respect of 
the transaction. The so-called “bill broker” 
is not now really a broker at all. Such 
business is still transactoil, and on a consider¬ 
able scale, but those knoAvn as bill brokers are 
nxally a sm-t of banln’i's, ii'eiuving from bankers 
and otheics large di'posits wliich th(*y invest for 
till' most ]»art in bills of excliangi', agreeing to 
irj»ay on demand or tui short notice. They 
<io a.fso sell hills, but, as fliey guarantee the 
hills sold to the buyer, their liability remains 
int.i<a just as much as if they lield them till 
luaturily. The bills arc their own, and they 
do not g'-t rid of the risk of liolding them by 
s-'lling them. Tims the cbaraeler of the busi¬ 
ness has entindy changi'd. That ciiangt' was 
no <loubt gradual, and arose [c-obahly from 
the fact that banker.s waritczl to employ surplus 
money witliout tlic trouble and risk of selecting 
bills, and witliout the danger involved in lock¬ 
ing up their funds in a s<‘eurity which could not 
at all times be readily tinned into cash. Hero 
a <listinctiou must be mail ■. So far wc have 
Inferred to wliat is ])Opular]y called bill broking. 
But there is another larg(3 branch of the bill 
business which consists in the negotiation of 
bills drawn by British lioiises on firms abroad in 
payimnit lor goods exqiortcd from these islands, 

1 11 dealingwitil '-ueh bills, questionsof Exchangb 
[q.c.) an- all im]><)rtant. The bills are drawn in 
the money ot the countly Adhere payable, and 
they have to be turned into Englisli money foi 
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the convenience of the merchant who sella them. 
The bill broker makes his calculation as to the 
currency of the bill, the rate of exchange, and 
the contingencies of an oxcliange often altering, 
and names a price at which he buys the bill and 
takes all risks except that of non-payment. 
The amount of bills thus dealt in must be 
very large. But the bill broker proper has 
nothing to do with such bills. He is com¬ 
pletely ignorant on all questions of exchange. 
The linns who deal in such hills are known as 
“foreign brokers,” not as bill brokers. Leav¬ 
ing aside at present this special department of 
iMisiness in bills, there is really nothing peculiar 
in bill broking proper to distinguish it from 
banking on a great scale, except that a far 
larger proportion of tlie investments made by 
tl.o- bill broker must be made in bills of ex¬ 
change for two reasons (1) d'liat he requires a 
large sup[)ly of bills of all dates to supply his 
customers who desire to purchase tliem, or to 
lend money on the dcf)OHit of bills as secui ity, 
and (2) that, as he holds such largo amounts 
piyable at call or short notice, ho requires a 
security which is perpetually revolving and 
coming to matuiity as cash, and no known 
security answers this descri])tioii so well as 
bills of exchange. He takes them daily of all 
dates, from a few <lays or weeks to run to six 
months, and they arc pcrj'etually falling in and 
snp[)lying him willi money. 

It is a common observation that in banking 
no reseive is so good as a store of bills of 
exchange, and there is a constant (hanand for 
them on the part of banks, both in town and 
country, wlio cannot procure from their own 
customers a siidicient sup])ly. It is one great 
part of the business of the bill broker to supply 
banks with this necessary aliment. The profit 
made on thus selling liills out and out is gener¬ 
ally very small, but when once sold there is no 
l ui tlHT thought about the bill, if it is good ; and 
the seller has the money in hand with which to 
make a j'resh investment of the same kind. In 
this way a bill broker may turn over bis 
“ money ” neiny times in a year, and in the ,ag^- 
giagate obtain a fair return, though his liabilities 
on bills will be apparently enoiinoiis, but really 
very small, as the pi' 0 ])ortion of unpaid bills in 
a wi'll-niaiiagcd business is extremely slight. 
'I'he history of the business seems, at first sight, 
tx) imply that the risks run arc peculiarly 
-leavy, so many of the old linns having dis¬ 
appeared through failure. As a bill dc])ends 
entirely on names, and not on prop)erty, except 
occasionally where “document bills” are nego¬ 
tiated, it is obvious that much knowledge and 
experience are re([iiired in the choice of such 
piipcT. And even where there is a certainty of 
the ultimate payment of bills, there may be 
a great risk of having to wait long for pay- 
ftient, and in the meantime of a heavy lock¬ 
up of capital, a contingency which has otten 


j caused much anxiety and embarrassment. Sg 
have passed away the great house of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., tlie house of Sanderson, Sande- 
inan & Co., Bruce, Buxton Sz. Co., and divers 
houses of smaller repute. Such cases illustrate 
the peculiar dangers of the business, but that 
it can be maintained with safety and success is 
abumlantly proved by the liistory of some of 
the compaTiies who have conductcil it diu’iug 
the ymst thirty years, and of private concerns 
of old standing still remaining vigorous not¬ 
withstanding the severe competition \vdiich has 
arisen, to say nothing of smaller houses wliieb 
have sprung up and nourished since 1866. 
!*|-obal)ly it may safely be said that, sii.ee that 
lainous date, banking and hill broking have 
been conducted as a rule with more caution 
than during previous periods, and that the abuse 
of credit geiun'ally has been less rampant, so that 
mere adventurers have had f;ir more dilliculty 
than formerly in negotiating madc-np (i.e. ficti¬ 
tious) bills. 

In this connection it may be pro[)er to note 
the prevailing impression that out q 1‘ a given 
amount of business far less is done on liills, 
and far more by cash payments than was done, 
say tliirty ye;i,i-s ngo. As to the fact, there 
seeins no iloubt when the tigiiies as to inland 
bill stamps are (‘onsidej-ed. From tliese it; is 
evident that with an enl.irgcd bnsiiuxss ftn\ej 
bills are created.^ Again it is said that tin; 
custom of obtaining loans li'om banks insb-ad 
of acceqiting bills lias niucli developed—tliat 
a man who owes money, instead of accei>ting 
for the amount, takes a loan IVom his bankers 
and pays casli. In this case there is credit, 
only in another and less visible foiin. A bill 
drawn and negotiated may [lass into many 
hands, but the loan cannot he transferred, and 
remains a private afi’air between the baidvcr and 
his customer. 

In most eases there is an important advan¬ 
tage to the debtor in jiayiiig cash, and banks 
prefer loans within ccitain limits, because tliey 
can generally charge a higlim- rate on a lo.ni 
than on the discount of a bill. Piohably both 
creditor and debtor prefer tliis mode of settle¬ 
ment to the creation of bills, because not only 
are stamps saved, but tlie natuie of their iida- 
tioiis ill business is not in any way divulged 
beyond the banker’s room. Aiiotlu'r important 
cause of the diminution of foreign hills, that is 
of bills drawn on London by traders residing 
in foreign countries, is the develojnnent of the 
sy.stcm of Tet.ecuiaphic Tiiansfrrs, by wliich 
very large sums are now ])aid without thecreation 

1 It is not so easy to account for thi.s change as to 
prove its existence. Oin; criu.se, no douljt, is a great 
increa.se of tlie actual wealth of those engaged in the 
Larger tran.sactions of the country, l^lcu who used to 
accept hills now ]»ay cash, and procure, iinporfant ad¬ 
vantages thereby. This is f)bserved in all pai-ts of tlie 
country, and means of course that -such traders have 
largely increased their cash resources, and so are enableif 
to dispense with Uutmir. 
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of a bill. Formally, for instance, almost the 
whole of the enormous produce and credit busi¬ 
ness between Arnei ica and En^L^land was effected 
by sixty days bills. Now, it is said that the 
ameunt of bills of this description is not one- 
thij'd of what it formerly was. This alone 
would mean a great reduction in the aggregate 
of bills, and the same process is going on, more 
or less, as to the trade with the East, etc. So, 
from various causes, the creation of bills no 
longer keeps [)ace with the extension of business ; 
and complaints are frequent that “bills are 
scarce,” that “it is impossible to find bills 
enougli for the demand,” and so on, the result 
being that holders of Indls often have the dis¬ 
count maik(‘t under control ; hence the bank 
minimum rate no longer guides tlie market dur¬ 
ing considerable ])cri()<ls, and tlie machinery of 
the money market is dislocated, the bank being 
coinp(‘lled to have reiioui-se to unusual and ex¬ 
traordinary means of reducing the supply of 
loanable capital in tlu^ inaiket. It is perhaps 
worth noting here that while thirty yeans ago, 
the [lank of England was one of tlie largest 
hfiMers of hills ol' exchange, it is now believed 
to he one ol' the smallest amongst the larger 
holders. This change arises from the enormous 
growth of tlie (i(ij)osits of other hanks, which 
deposits are largely invested in bills, and as 
these fall due, are rc-invested in the same 
seciiidty, so that there arises a continual de¬ 
mand for hills, and a tend(Mu;y to do}»rcssion 
of rates of diseonnt. It is dililenlt for the bank 
to count'Taet this tendency. The amounts in 
question are loo large, and as deposits seem ever 
on the inerrasc and bills aiv not increasing in 
pro|H)rtion, wo have s(!en in recent y(‘ars loiigm 
perinils of “ cheap motu'y ” than have ever hefm-e 
been known in the history of our comnuTca'. 

Other inleri’sting observations arise in refiT- 
cnee to the comparison of our own practice as 
to hills anti that of other countries of commer¬ 
cial im])ortanct\ 

'fake the case of France. It is .sai<l that 
tlicre is no trade in Faris in bills as then' is in 
London. Tin' Lank of Id'ancc holds always a 
largt' amount of bills \Nhieh she lia.s discounted 
for customei's, but of course they are lield till 
maturity and are not dealt in. She, hav'ing 
branches all over France, is the great Fieiich 
Collector of monty. .Moreover cretlit is not de¬ 
veloped in France as with ns, so that l>ills are 
not erealt'tl in sullieient i]uanlity to support a 
gri'at tratle in tlu'in. Fills are of lU'Ccssity 
drawn li'oni Faris on all ]iaits of France, and 
they are s.u<l to be inoslly helti by the Bank of 
Franc*', hut the hill is not, as with ns, the most 
inq-.ort.'int of all banking securities (sec P>ank 
OK Fuanck. ; Ci-KAiiiNr, llorsn). 

'fake again the Fniti’d States. In Chicago, 
tor instance, the great distributing houses do 
not generally draw on local centres for the 
amounts due to tliem by siualler traders. They 


hold these as book debts which they collect as 
they can, in the meantime borrowing from 
banks for what they may themselves require. 
In England, on the contrary, such houses draw 
bills even for very small amounts which they 
discount in the market, thus avoiding a lock-iip 
of capital. It cannot be said that credit is not 
fully developed in America, but in form it dif¬ 
fers materially from our system. In some of 
the gi'cat eastern cities the custom is said to 
bo dilfercnt, an<l to resemble more that with 
which wo are lamiliar, and in New York there 
is a limitf^d market in bills, but not at all on 
the London scale. Banks buy bills and hold 
them, but there do not appear to bo great houses 
collecting and dealing in bills after our fashion. 
Bill broking in fact may he said to be one 
of those British institutions which are peculiar 
to oiu* country and arise from the peculiar 
nature of our commercial operations, It is a 
growth of that great (expansion of credit which 
has so long distingniish(Ml our country, and to 
which we owe so much of our prosperity. The 
system is liable to much abuse, and has at times 
been griovioiisly abused, but it is not, tlierefere, 
to be set down as miscliievous and useless. It 
is one of those means of economising th* use of 
loanable cajntal wliich are bilrinsically valuable 
and imj)ortant, and are therefore certain to sur¬ 
vive criticism, however severe. \v. r. 

BILL OF KXCJIANEE. The word bill, 
meaning generally a statement in writing, is de¬ 
rived from huUa (Lat.) Bills of exchange, wliich 
may bo divided gencral’y iM.iwi.eii “ inland” and 
“foreign,” those which lake their origin in trans¬ 
act imis in one country only, and those which 
arise from transactions beyond the. limits of that 
country in whieh they are payable, are among 
tlie most important of CtiMMF.ucTAL Ikstuu- 
MKNTs {q,v,) Ihlls, jiropt'i'ly s}>eaking, repre¬ 
sent debts, they niu.y be iis('(], by negotiation, to 
transfer these debts from one person to another, 
;ind first-class bills form one of the best seeurities 
which .a banker can hold (see Him, IMiokinu). 
'fhey somflimes, however, are di-awn witlioiit 
being based on a.ny genuine transactions ; in 
this case their standing is more doubtful (sec 
Accommoda'Hox IMi.l ; Cko.ss Drawing ; 
Kitk). Foreign hills sometimes originate in 
exchange operations, and are hence oiten cm- 
]doy«*d in connection with Ihe liiiaiicial liabilities 
of governments. The amount of the hills of 
ex'-lmngr in cxistenee at one time in the United 
Kingdom is \a'ry large. It was estimated by 
V.h Leathain (Lrf/, r'< /n Sir C Jl'ood, 2d ed. p. 
18), as being i.T8r.,O00,000 in ISll, by W. 
Newmarcli as not much less than £'180,000,000 
or probably £200,000,000 in 1 8,a6 (Took K and 
Newmakoh, JJi~fnr>/ (/Prices, voL vi. p. .588), 
by lU H. Inglis Falgr.ave, as bring from 
£■‘800,000,000 to £8.')0.000,000 in 1872 {Xotes 
on BdiiLimj, yc 80). The amount is ]»robably 
not largiT now (1910), 
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There are some varieties in form according as 
bills are drawn in England on persons residing 
in foreign countries or otherwise. A very usual 
one is as follows : 

Due Zd Mar do 1891. 

£500. 

Liverpool, 31^^ Jan. 1891. 

One month after date pay to us, or order, 
Five Hundred Pounds value received in goo.ls, 
as per invoice dated 25.1.91. A. B. k Co. 

Messrs. C. D k Co. 

415 Mincing Lane, 

Loudon, E.C. 

[For flirt!icr details see hooks uamcrl above, and 
Gosclieu’s Foreitjn Ejchamje^^ in whicij foreign 
bids especially are treated of.] 

lULf- OF EXCHANGE, Law of. The 
law relating to bills, notes, and cluapies, <ldlers 
from otlicr branches o^‘ our inercaTitile law in 
two r''s[H'cts. Fii'st, it has been codilied by the 
Bills of IbKchaiige Act 1 SS2 (45 k 10 Viet. c. 
ol), and secondly, the act in question apjilii'S 
to tile w}iol(‘ of the United King'lom ; so tha.t 
with the exception of Uvo Scotch ndes wliieli 
are specially pi'cserved, there is now a [iraetieally 
uniform body of rules for England, Scotland, and 
1 t\‘!aiid. 

By ^ 3 of the act a bill of exchange is de,- 
.thii'd as “an niieoiiditional order in writing, 
addii'ssi'd by one pei'son to anollnn-, sigmul by 
th*' ptTson giving it, najuiring the person to 
wliom it is a-ddi'e.sseil to [>ay on (bmjaiKl or at a 
iixed or detei'iuinablc futiii'c time a sum ccadain 
in money to, or to tln‘ oialer of, a 8pecili('(l 
peison or to heart'!’.” The [lerson who gives 
1 Im' o;dei- is called thcDi: WVEII, tho ]»erson fherc- 
ny onter'.'il to pay is called tlio drawee, and if 
he sigiiilii's his assent to the order in due form 
he is then called llie Aci'Fi* rnii. An a,eee[itanee 
must be in writ ing on the bill <MitI be signed by 
the dl l wee 17). AVlieii a bill is ]tayal)]e to 
a ginsmi named or to his oi'iler, it may he Iran.s- 
!' i It'll by his eiiiloi'seinent. 'bbe person to wliom 
U is ^'() transirrreil is called the endorsee. d'lic 
ti'i iii “ liolib'r” inelndcs alike the bearer of a liill 
1' ■ I bit' to bearer, an original payee, and an 

Bill.> of exchange arc .said to liavc oidginated 
with tin- Florentines in the 12th century. 
I'roin Italy their use spread to France, and 
f' an tlmiiee to Faigland, and thronglioiit the 
^mnimrcial world goiu'rally. A bill of exchange 
m its oiigiii was an ins<,rnTnciit by wliich a 
tradi- (Irbt due in one ])l,aee was transferreil in 
allot hi'i’, thereby avoiding the nece.ssity of trans¬ 
mit ting cash Irom place to place. But in 
luiidaml mercantile usage adopted into law by 
judicial deeisioiis has enlarged the original 
''i'a, and has created, by means of bills aiitJ 
uoles, a petTcctly flexible yiaper curi’cncy. Per- 
the iull force of the English deliriitioii 
''Im iI .above is best brought out by contrasting 


it with some foreign system. French law, which 
adheres rigidly to the original theory of the uses 
of bills, offers the best contrast. In France a 
bill represents a trade transaction, in England 
it is merely an instriiinent of credit. English 
law gives full play to the system of accom¬ 
modation paper (see Accommodation Bill) ; 
French law endeavours to stamp it out. Thus 
in England it is not necessaiy to express on tlio 
face of a bill that value has been given, for the 
law raises a presumption to that effect. In 
Franca the nature of tlie value given must be 
expressed, and a false statement of value voids 
tho bill in the hands of all parfhs with notice. 
In England a bill may ho dr.i»vj and payable in 
the same place. Accoiding to JBench law, 
though the ride is said of reecut years to be dis¬ 
regarded in practice, the place where a hill is 
dniwn must be so far distant from the place 
w’here it is j^ayable that tliere may be a pos.sihlc 
rate of excliange between the two. A false 
stati'inent of [il.aces so as to evade this rule voids 
the bill in the. liands of ])artics with noUcc. As 
the Freneli lawyers put it, a bill of exchange 
nccc.ssarily pn'siqijioses a contract of exchange. 
In England a bill may be. diawri payable to 
bearer. In France it must be drawn payable to 
order ; if it woi’c not so tlic laile rcijuiring the 
coMsidiMution to he ('xpressed would he a nullity. 
In England a bill })aya,ble to order boconn'S 
p.ayible to bearer when cuidorsed in blank. In 
France an endoisi'ment in l)l;ink merely opei’ates 
.as a ]>roeuration. In England if a l»ill be re¬ 
fused acceptance, a right of action again.st the 
drawer and eridoi'sers at onco acerncs to tlie 
Indih'r. This is the logical conscipicnce of tho 
currency theory. In France no cause of action 
ari.scs unless the hill is again dishonoured at 
matni ity ; the holder in the nieantinu' is only 
entitled to demand security from tho drawer 
and endorsers. In Englnnd a sharp distinction 
is drawn betweeai current and ovi'rdiio lulls. A 
jM'ison who becomes the holder of a bill after its 
maturity, .acquires and can give no better title 
to it than the person from whom he took it had. 
In France no .sueh distinction ajqu’ars to be 
drawm (sec Ulialiners on Bills of B.irhaivjr, ed. 
3, In trod., pj). xlv.-xlvii.) 

In some foreign countries any cn*ditor i.s 
cntith'd to draw on his debtor for the amount 
of his debt, but in England tlie right to draw 
arises only from special agremnent. A reason 
for the English rule may perhaps ho found in 
tlie fact that at common law, apart from special 
agreement, it is the duty of the- debtor to seek 
out his creditor, as soon as the debt is due, and 
to temlor the money to him. 

Bills of exchange payable on demand maybe 
stamped v’ith either im[)rcsscd or adhesive 
stamps, the stamp duty being one penny, 
Foreign notes and bills must of course be 
stamped with adhesive stainp'^. Inland notes 
of all kinds, and inland bills payable otherwise 
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than on demand, must be (Irawn on impressed 
stamps. All notes and bills, other than bills 
payable on (Icmand, are subject to an ad valorem 
stamp duty (Stamp Act 1870, §§ 45-55 ami 
Schedule). Section 72 of the Bills of Exchange 
Act provides that when a bill or note is issued 
out of tlio United Kingdom it is not to be im- 
peaclied because it is not stamped in accordance 
with the Law of the place of issue. This afHrms 
a general rule that tlie courts of one country 
take no cognisance of the revenue laws of an¬ 
other country. The enactment is clearly a fair 
one, as the present stamp act reipiires bills 
issued abroad to bo stimjKMl here, and makes 
no allowance for the foreign stam[). 

The acceptor is the party primarily liable on 
a bill. By accepting it he “engages that ho 
will pay it according to the tenor of his accept¬ 
ance ” (>1 51). Tlio holder is entitled to require 
an absolute accej)tinee, but if the drawee will 
only give a rpialiiicd or conditional acceptance, 
the holder may cither treat tliis as a refusal to 
accept, 01 ' at his [)eril hike the qualilied accept¬ 
ance (§§ It), 44). 

The drawer of a bill is in the nature of a 
surety for the acceptor. lie “engages tliat on 
duo presentment it shall bo accepted ami paid 
according to its tenor, and that if it bo dis¬ 
honoured ho will compensate the lioldor or any 
endorser who is com|H'l]ed to ])ay it, provided 
that the reijIIidle inocecdings on dishonoui'bo 
duly taken ’ (J? .55). The cndoi'ser of a bill is 
in the nature ol‘ a new di'awer, and his obliga¬ 
tions to subse(juent parties resemble those of I he 
drawer. When a lull is dishonour'd the holder 
must, subj('ct to certain spee.ilh'd exceptions 
50), give imtiee of dishonour to the drawer 
ami endoiseis he wishes to charge., aiitl if the 
bill be. a I'oivigu bill lie mu.st also protest it. 
An inl.'Hid bill may Ix! noted, but no legal conse¬ 
quences al.laeb to tlii.s proceeding, except the 
right to i’eei)ver the noting expenses. Wlien 
the liabilities of the diawe.r and endorsers are 
lixed hy takiii;: the proper proeet'dings on ilis- 
lionour, tiie holder may eitlu'r sue all tlie. ])arti< s 
to the bill coneui rently, or he may sue them in 
succession until he has reeoveied the amount of 
the hill with liis daanage.s aiul costs. 

Sometimes, wlu*n it is doubtful whether the 
drawee will ,'ieee[)t or whether lie will be in a 
position to pay when the bill matures, tlie bill 
spi'cilies some other ])erson to whom the holder 
m.av resort in ease of need. Tlii.s person i.s 
called the “ bt'soin ” or “ easeof need.” If he 
iieeepts the bill he is called an “acceptor for j 
honour,” and if he pays it he is called a “ payer j 
for honour.” Ho must not pay (ho bill till it ! 
has heeu duly noted or ])rotested for non-[».iy- 
ment by (lie original drawee. (.)n payment ho 
becomes mtitletl to exercise tlie rights of the 
holder ;!s again.st tlie ])arty for whose honour 
he paid and all parties antecedent to him 
(§^ ()5-bS). 


Comparing bills of exchange with other con 
tracts, it will appear that the majority of the 
peculiar rules relating to them are dednciblc 
from the fact of their negotiability. A contract 
or chose in action is not assignable at common 
law, though iu equity the benefit of it might be 
assigned .subject to all equities between the 
parties. But a bill of exchange is part of the 
mercantile currency of the country, and its 
primary object is that it should circulate freely 
from hand to hand and that every honest holder 
should be able to deal with it like cash. A 
bill payable to order may be negotiated by the 
endorsement of the holder, completed by de¬ 
livery. A bill payable to bearer, or endorsed in 
blank, may be negotiated by mere delivery. The 
consideration for its issue, acceptance, and ne¬ 
gotiation is presumed until the contrary is shown 
or sl prima facie case of fraud is made out, in 
which case the onus of proof is shifted (§ 30). 
If a bill gets into the hands of a “holder in 
due com’se” (§ 29), he gets an absolute title, 
and no antecedent fraud other than forgery 
adects him (§ 38). So strong is this rule in 
English law that if a pensoii puts a blank signa¬ 
ture on stamp papei’, it is treated as an authority 
to any person to whom the paper is delivered to 
till it up as a bill for any amount the stamp will 
cover, and if the bill, when complete, gets into 
the hands of a holder for value without notice 
no objection that the paper was improperly 
dealt with is allowed to prevail (§ 20). Tlie 
laws of all countries agree in the rule that no 
title can be made to a bill through a forged 
.signature, but Muglisli law is peculiarly severe 
on tlie party wlio ])ays Iho hill (§ 24). Except 
in the case of a demand draft drawn on a banker 
(§ 50) the person who pays a bill [lays it at his 
peril if the party presenting it claims under a 
forged endorsement. Thus if the dfawee of a 
bill accepts it, payable at his bankers, after a 
forged endorsement has been ])laced on it, the 
bankers cannot debit his account with tlm 
I amount of sneh payment. Under the conti¬ 
nental codc.s, a banker who paid .such a bill 
without any notice of the fraud would be pio- 
tected. 

A further peculiarity of English L-uv is tlie 
compulsory allow'ance of three days of grace on 
all hills payable otherwise than on demand 

14). It is believed that all the continental 
coiles iiow^ agree in abolisliing this hctitioiis 
m.atnritv for bills, hut the holder is generally 
entitled to wait one or two day.s before the bill 
is y»rotested. 

From the references to foreign law already 
made, it appears that the i^racticc of the mercan¬ 
tile world, with reforenco to bills of exchange, is 
by no means uniform. Ihiles, therefore, are 
require*! for regulating tliis conflict of laws, and 
they are provided hy § 72 of the act, their 
guiding principle being the maxim “locus regit 
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A Promissory Note is defined by § 83 of the 
Act to be ** an unconditional promise in writing 
made by one person to another, signed by the | 
maker, engaging to pay on demand or at a fixed | 
or determinable future time a sum certain in 
money to, or to the order of, a specified person 
or to bearer.’" There are various statutory re¬ 
strictions on the issue of promissory notes pay¬ 
able to bearer on demand for less than £5, and 
there are further restrictions on the issue by 
bankers of either bills or notes for any amount 
payable to bearer on demand. When a promis¬ 
sory note is made by two or three makers, they 
are liable, eitlier jointly or jointly and severally, 
a(;co.rding to tlie tenor of the instnntient (>i So). 
In this a note differs from a bill, beoauso if a bill 
he accepted by two or more drawees, they :uc 
only liable jointly and not jointly and sevej ally. 
But for the most part the provisions of tlio act 
with reference to bills of exchange apjfiy, with 
the necessary modifications, to promissory not(>s. 

In applying those provisions, the maker of a 
note is deemed to correspond with the acceptor 
of a bill, and the first indorser of a note is 
dccnuMl to coi’i’cspond witb the drawer of an 
.iccei*tcd bill payable to drawer’s order 8fi). 
The provisions of the act relating to present¬ 
ment for acceptance, acceptance, acccpta.uce.97/;^/7r 
j)rotcst, and bills in a set have no a|>[>lication 
to notes. Moi’eover, protest of a foreign note is 
unnecessary for English [uir[) 0 sps (ibid.) 

f (W the economic opciatiun (if bills and nolc^^ 
as instruments of credit, see. Ibir. of Exoiianci:, 
(fiii'.DL'r, (Jiioss Dliawino, Losclum’s Forcifjv. 

a,iid Mill’s J’olifical Ecoiioni it, blc. ii. 
bor the English law Byles, I.lUlx of KfrlittiKje ; 

( 'haliners, Bills of JBi’luuKje \ < ’bitty, Jlills ol 
For Am(‘i-ica,n law, see Stoiy, /Jills 
if Ks^-Jiaiojo ; Parson’s JjHU' if Kntes nad Jlllh ; 
l).‘iiiiell, Mcfjol.iohic fiisinniti'ids. For f’rcueh 
law see NoMgiii(.‘i'’s l.fllrrs dr (Jkoiojo ri /ulrls 
dr (Jotnnirrcr,, ed. -1 (187r>), summarising tin* 
])rovi.sioiis of Ihc various eontiiienlal codes. 

I or Indian law on the sufijecd sia; Indian 
Nb‘go(iablc liistrunicnts Act 1881, as aniemhal 
''V Act J I. of 188n. Canada arid some of llu* 
AiistiM li.iu colonies have adopted the English 
Bills of J^xcliaiigc Act. The Conrereiicc 
oil Bills of Excli.aiigc (the Hague, 1910) 
agreed to a gein'ral Act regulating suc-h l>ills 
^'diieh it is to be hoped will he generally 

adopi,.,]. 

bill of Lading, a document by whicli 
the master or some otlier agent of the shipowner 
on his belialf acknowledges the receipt of certain 
gooils, and undertakes to deliver them to the 
consigiu ‘0 at the port of destination, a.gaiiist the 
payiiient of freight and subject to certain coii- 
tUigeiicies releasing him from liability. The 
eonsigneo is either named in the hill of lading, 

B IS simply stated tliat the goods are to be 
' eiivered to tlie order of the shipper, in Avliich 
case the goods are delivered to the person to 
VOL. I. 


whom the document is indorsed, or to a subse¬ 
quent indorsee. If the bill of lading is made 
out to the consignee or his order, the goods are 
delivered either to the consignee or an indorsee, 
hut if the consignee is named without any 
additional words lie is the only person who has 
a legal right to the delivery of the goods. As 
a general rule an indorsee acipiires the property 
in the goods as soon as a properly indorsed bill 
of lading is handed over to him with thet in¬ 
tention, but this rule is subject to several excep¬ 
tions, the most important one being th-- so-called 
right of stoppage hi transihi, whbdi enables an 
unpaid seller to stop the dcliv '.y of the goods 
if the buyer lias hcicome iasidvout heforu tliey 
came into his powor. If’, however, tlie buyer 
has in the meantime transferred the bill < <’ lading 
to a hnui Jide holder for valuable cousideratioii, 
tlie right is no longer available. It must also 
be mentioned tliat a bill of iadiug is not negoti¬ 
able in tile same sense as a cheque or a properly 
indorsed bill of exchange. A ]»erson wlio in 
good faith gives value for a stolen ciirit'iit bill 
of exchange indorsed in blank, or for a cheque 
to bearer, acquires a good title, tliongli the thief 
from wbom he bought it had none. This is 
not the ease witb regard to a liill ol' lading, as 
a suliM'qiient luddm- of a, (idciimeiit of tliis nature 
cannot (('xcept in so far as lie is not all’ccted ly 
the right of stojqiage in lni7fsili(i) acquire a 
better title than a pri'vions holder had. In 
fornicr times the (.'ontra.eLnal rights and liabilitii.'s 
arising from a bill fif lading (e.g. the right to 
sue in case of loss) reniaim.il with the original 
partie.s, notwiihstanding the transfer of the 
property in the goods, but tlic statute 18 & 19 
Viet. c. lU enacts that “every consignee of 
goods mimed in a bill of lading and every in¬ 
dorsee of a bill of lading to whom the jirojicrty 
in the goods tlierein mentioned shall pass upon 
or by reason of such consignment or indorse¬ 
ment, shall liave transferred to and vested in 
him all riglits of suit, and be sul)ject to tlie 
same liabilities in respect of such goods as if 
the contract contained in the bill of lading had 
Ixam ma,d (3 with liiniself.” Bills of lading are 
generally made out in sfA.s of several identical 
copies, which are forwarded by dilferent mails, 
so that one may serve in case of the loss of 
another. The system is not free from danger, 
as a franduleiit holder may negotiate each copy 
separately. Occnri-ences of tliis sort have 
lia[>penud on more than one occasion, and havo 
caused a consiilerablo amount of litigation. 

E. s. 

BILL OF SALE. A document purporting 
to assign the property in personal chattels 
remaining in the possession of the assignor. 
Assignments of this nature as a general rule 
are not made for the purpose of a regular sale, 
hut merely by way of security for a loan, A 
bill of sale is void as against execution creditors, 
if it is not drawn up in the statutory form and 

L 
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regifstered in the central office of the High Court 
within seven days of the date of issue ; it must 
also be renewed every five years. A charge of 
personal chattels in a debenture need not 
bo registered as a bill of sale. The acts of 
parliament now regulating the law of bills of 
sale are those of 1878 and 1882 (41 & 42 
Viet. c. 31 ; 45 & 4 6 Viet. c. 43). A bill of 
sale given by way of security for the payment 
of a sum under £30 is void. E. s. 

lilLljON. Tins conventional term, French 
ratlier than Friglish, is derived from a corru])- 
tion of the low-Latin word billio, or hullio, from 
which sjtrings the Fngli.sh w'ord bullion. In 
French mint language it has certainly, from the 
13th centiii’y, if not Iteforc, signified the degener¬ 
acy of the pure contents of a coin through an 
.alloy, generally sil ver in the, gold pie(a*3, or co[)per 
or lead in the .silv(^,r pieces, giving them a par¬ 
ticular <lcgree of iin[)urity, and thus debasing 
their iiilrinsic value. In the old French coin¬ 
age, down to the, monetary rcibrni in the fir.st 
revolution, the silver marc of a given weight 
wa.s imagined as divitled into t.wdvo j)arts 
called (Irnifrs d'dlhh, eleven of them ]>uro silver 
and one /dloy. Thi.s mi.xturo was silver of 
or, in decimals, of ’Gldf) tine, ami was the old 
standard. This wa.s altered to iV, or, in deci¬ 
mals, to -POO fine, from 180-1 to the ju’csent 
time. All d»‘grees of liiieiiess below it, or 
below the standard at the time being, were 
considered as changing the coin to billon. 

That desigmation is also largely applied by 
numismatists to ancient silver coins, and 
notably to those of the Itoinan and Gm k 
series, when thcs<* are materially below what 
ought to ho the averngo standard linene.ss of the. 
metal, according to Ihe scalc.s laid down at the 
be.st periods for purity of the silver coinng(‘, 
and it is even extended by them to wh.it are 
really false coins (although struck by state or 
other ruling authority) of copper, or of brass, 
plated or washed over with silver, and passed 
with forced currency as silver coins. Thus the 
term i.s made to cover a wide range of meaning, 
varying from a comparatively small degree of 
<legradation in fineness down to the, merest 
pretence of having any actual intrinsic value of 
precious metal in the composition of such coins. 

It is noticeal'le that the li'rm billon has iu)( 
hccii aj)plie(l in I'niiieo witliout some exceptions 
in the case of gold ln'hov the staudanl. It 
w'as so ap[)Iie(l in the .Middle Agc.s, hut, in the 
time of Louis XIV., when uiidej- twelve ear.its 
out of the twenty-four e.iiats were of ])ure gold, 
t!i<‘ alloy VMS called “silver holding gold,” or, 
if the ja'opori ion of copper to gold w.is of like 
amount, the ;dloy w.as called “eopje'r holding 
gold. riie ti'i in billon has al.so been generally 
used in Tratme for all copper or hroiize money, 
oven will'll It, is of full wciglit according To 
iTiint indentures. In some [>oints of view tliis 
appears contradictory, but tlie use of the word | 


is probably intended to convey the meaning ol 
a token coinage, the intrinsic value being so 
largely below the nominal one. Whilst the 
full-weighted five-franc silver pieces of France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and other states 
which are allies in the now subsisting Latin 
monetary union, continue to be coined 
or *900 fine, their 2 franc, 1 franc, and ^ franc 
]>icces are still coined *835 fine, or just on the 
borderland which divided silver of the old 
standard from billon. But in England our 
coinage of crowns, four shillings, half-crowns, 
fiorins, .shillings, .sixpences, and threepences, is 
struck of a higher degree of fineness, namely, 
•925. Ill the gciieial result it would seem that, 
as standards vary in dillcrent countries, what 
is locally billon in any one of them need not 
nec(‘ssarily be so in others, and that such a 
variation prevents any precise general inter¬ 
national agre»uneiit as to what the word 
<‘xactly sigiiilie.s at dilforent places or times (see 
Bulmon). f. h. 

BI-METALLISM. This compound word is 
used to describe the employment of two metals, 
to form at the same time, in combination with 
each other, the standard of value. The linal re- 
j>ort of the Koval Commission on Gold and Silver 
do.scribesbi-metallism as follows: “A bi-mctallie 
.system of curreriey to be comph^tely elfectivo 
must, in the view of those who advocate it, 
iielude two cs.sential features: (r/) An open 
mint ready to coin any quantity of either gold 
or silver which may ho brought to it, {h) The 
right on the part of a debtor to discliarge his 
lialiilitics, at his O])tion, in cither of the two 
metals, at a ratio fixed by law." It is usually 
understood now to mean that the two metals 
are used thus at a fixed proportion to each 
other, as in the countries forming the Latin 
Union [q.v.], in which the ratio of 1 gold to 15^ 
silver by weight forms the legal basis, or in the 
United States in vvhieh the ratio is 1 to 16. Few 
economic subjects have of recent years been dis¬ 
cussed with more heat, owing partly to the fact 
that some on the one hand have considered that 
the adoption, or the reteiiiioii, of bi-metallism 
would confer certain advantages on particular 
classe.s, and tliat somt3 on the other hand think 
that Monomk r pnjfils uther cl.i.sscs. 

'i'ho main recjui.slte iu a standard i.s, that it 
should be, as nearly as pos.sible, constant in its 
purchasing pow.uv The selection, or the con- 
sfruction, of a stable staiid ird of value i.s, how¬ 
ever, even more dillicult than that of an undevi- 
aliiig standard ol time. In this connection it 
is advis.ihle, wliile considering here the possible 
emp'lnymeut ot t.wo mi.'tafs tor this puirpfrsc, to 
quote the words ol John LuuKK on the advaii 
tage ot employing one metal only,—as this (quo¬ 
tation sets forth lie* drawbacks to bi-metallism 
without any ri teiein’o to recent controversy,— 
hearing ill mind tiic circum.stanec that at the 
date when Locke wrote international hi metal- 
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lism had never been thought of. Two metals, 
as gold and silver, cannot be the measure of 
commerce both together in any country; because 
the measure of comme^rce must bo perpetually 
the same, invariable, and keeping the same pro¬ 
portion of value in all its parts” {FurlJier 
ConsideratiOTIS concerning ramng the Value of 
Money, John Locke). On the principle thus 
expressed the Standard or Valdr, understood 
in the sense of the measure ]trovided by the 
government, through their engagement to coin 
at a tixed rate the metal brought to them for 
the pur[)Oso, has been based in tliis country by 
legal enactment since 1798, in practice nearly 
since the coiumencement of the 18th century, 
though a double standard remained legal till 
the date mentioned. Gold became the general 
medium of circulation in this country either 
tlnough choice or, what seems the more ju'ob- 
ahle, through the dilfering ratio of value in 
foreign countries which made silver the b(‘st 
export. In 1798, shortly after the suspension 
of cash ])ayments (1797), the government sus- 
])ended the coinage of silver. Up to 1788 
evei'v man might make liis payments in silver 
or gold at his optioTi ; thongli after 1774 he 
could only ])ay in silver U[) to “by tale,” 
but “by weight” up to any amount. Tlienj 
was no restriction as to iiayments in g<»ld. 
The general practice of the country before (he 
restriction was confirmed by the distinct adoption 
of a gold mono-metallic basis on the resum])tion 
of specie payments in 1810. Silver was, how¬ 
ever, allowed to bo held as part of the reserve 
of the precious metals against which th(5 notes 
of the Bank of England arc allowi'd to be issued 
by the 3d clans(‘. of the act of 1844 (see Bank 
X oi’E, Bank of EnCxRANd), which permits the 
bank to retain in the issue department .silver 
bullion to an amount not “ exceeding one-fourth 
part of the gold coin and bullion at such time 
held by the Bank of England in the Ls.suc de¬ 
partment. ” Silver bullion was accoidingly held 
by the issue department up to large amounts 
(the average for the year 1846 was £2,169,000 ; 
see Bank Bate in England, Frame^ and Ger¬ 
many, 1844-78, Palgrave), but the ])ractice was 
discontinued in 1853, and has never since been 
resumed. While this country became mono- 
ineUllic, in France a standard fixed at the rate 
ot 1 mark of gold to 15i of silver was delinitely 
established in 1785, and continued by the law 
of 1803, gold and .silv(!r, in 5-franc piec.es, being 
equally legal tcndei' for any amount. The Latin 
Union, ns the coinage treaty of 1865 was 
calh d, wliich included France, Belgium, Switzer- 
; ind, Italy, Greece, and Koumania, carried on 
fs mintage operations on the same basis as in 
iranee till 1874, after which date the coin- 
ge of silver was restricted and practie.ally sus- 
lfmd(d. A considerable drop in the market 
y ’ee of silver followed. From having been 4s. 
llpl. an oz. in 1344 it sank to 3s. 6d. both in 


1886 and in 1889, though a recovery has taken 
place since. The results of this alteration have 
been widespread, the effect being particularly 
seen on the rate of exchange between countries 
with a gold and those maintaining a silver 
standard ; and less distinctly on prices of com¬ 
modities in general within the countries con¬ 
cerned. Much discussion has hence ensued. 
It may, however, be observed that a real mono¬ 
metallism had not existed in Europe till 1873, 
as the existence of the liiitiu Union counter¬ 
vailed its effects both in gold and silver using 
countries. The question has hern tioat(;d with 
great .scientific power by Ih-oihssur Jfvuns, wlio 
explains in liis book on Moneij “that a cuntpen- 
satory, or as I should prefer to call it, cifuilihra- 
tory action, goes on under the French currency 
law, and tends to maintain both gold and .silver 
more steady in value than they would otherwise 
he,” He ])oiuts out that when one metal be¬ 
comes more sought for than the other there i.s 
an inevital»lo tendency to iin})ort tlie cheaper 
and ext)ort the dearer, and continues: “At 
a,ny moment the standard of value is doubtless 
one metal or the other, and not both ; ytA the 
fact that tlierc is an alternation tends to make 
each vary much less than it would otlierwisc! 
do. It cannot ])rcvent botli metals from 
falling or rising in value compared with other 
commodities, l)\it it can iJirow' vajiatioiis 
of .su})ply and demand over a larger area, 
insfvad of leaving each met-al to be affected 
ineiely by its own accidents. Imagine two 
I'i'servoirs of watei-, each subject to inde})endent 
variations of sup])ly and (hunand. In the 
absence of any connecting pipe, the level of the 
wat(‘r in eacdi reservoir will be subject to its own 
fluctuations only. But if we o])eu a connection, 
the water in both will assume a certain level, 
and the effects of any exces.sive supply or demand 
will be distributed over the whole area of both 
reservoirs. The mass of the metals, gold and 
silver, circulating in Western Eiiro])c in late 
years, is exactly represented by the water in 
these re.scrvoirs, and the connecting pi[)o is the 
l;uv of the 7th Germinal, An. xi. (1803) which 
enables one metal to take the jdaee of the other 
as an unlimited legal tender.” The theory on 
which bi-metaliism rests is completely explained 
in the.se obsei vations of .Jevons. Witli re.spect, 
however, to the advi.sahility of a nation adopt¬ 
ing a single or a double standard, .Jevons ex- 
j)re.sse.s him.self in cautious leiins, adding 
{Mdiiey^ ]). 141), “4'he question seem.s to be 
entirely one of d(‘giee, and in -the a}).sence of 
jirecise iidormat ion is (piito indeterminate.” 

Tlie final r(q)ort of tlic Royal Commission 
on Gold and Silver, 1888, cx}iresses a decided 
opinion that tlie bi-mctnllic.system of the Latin 
Union exerted a material influence upon the 
relative value of the two metals (par. 193): 
“So long as that system was in force we think 
that, notwithstanding the changes in the pro 
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duction and uso of tin? precious metals, it kept 
tlie niarkel-[>rice of silver aj>proximatcly steady 
at the ratio lixcd hy lavv^ between them, namely, 
15i to 1.” With resfiect to the posilion of the 
metals in two countries, in one of wliich silver, 
while in the other ^j^old, is employed, we may 
(piote from an article in the Ecmiomh'^t of ‘Jd 
February 1878, which observi-s that the ‘^rela¬ 
tive value, the yuoportions in which the two 
metils will exchaiii^e for each other, are continu¬ 
ally lluctuatin;.^ and they must inevitably do 
so unhess it were ])ossible to fetter the supply in 
siieli a manner that only the right y»roportious 
of each inebil should b(i brought to market at 
tlie. same time, 'two ai tieh's, of course, eaiinot 
reutaiii a.hvays at tlie same relative value to eacl) 
oMku- unless the pjoduction ol'both is maintained 
at tlie same [irojuirtion, and no excess or dimimi- 
tioii of the snj)|»ly exists. iS(’or can they do so 
unless tiwy aic, of identical utility, and arc 
capable of pei l'oniiiiii; identical services to man. 
W'heii two commodities [)erform exactly th(‘ 
saiin! fiiiudions, and arc eipially capable of doing 
so, l)eiiig eiiually desirable in every respect, 
fhi-y will continually tend to exchange, for other 
I liiiigs in the same, [tioportions. l>ut (his cannot 
be said to desci ibe the exact rclitioiis of gold 
and silver to each other.” d’hc re.siilts of the 
export of (ho one and (he import oi‘ the other 
ini.'tal are llien reliired to: “The loss arising 
from these eaiisi's ma.y nut conic home to (he 
inhabitants <jf tlie eeinitiy where it oecuT-s in a 
eh'ar and obvious way. 'I'lna inliabit.ants iiia.y. 
if silver is eli('a]» and gold is wanted for export, 
retain silver loi' (heir own doiiustic use and 
enipioy it in their eireulatiou till a lluetua- 
(ioii ill the exch.ingi ^ renders it jxtssihin for 
the iM.ld to retuiii. 'The banks wliieli n\al:e 
the reiiiit l.inces will, in this ease, obtain a [iro- 
tit I'rom the iraiisaeiinti, while the penple who 
eiuphiy til ■ numey will liold ovau* the eniTeney 
(hey reecisc in the orditii'y w.:y of trade till 
the tiiie ,,eis in tin' eoiit raiy diivetion, 'I'iius 
t he loss wlii.-h the I'ouii: ry riailly ixpej-ienees 
from ern|>lo\ j;ig ; eia reiiey w Iiieh is depreciati' 1, 
as romp o , (1 w ,, • In* eiirreney of <>1 her etyunfri' s 

(Miiploying .1 nnue valiMb’e .standard, will be 
veiled fio ti view, thougdi it re: Ily exists.” <i)no 
metal out of the t.wo is t.akeii in this ease f(»r 
ex}>ort beeaiise it is ])ro:lt;i;)le to tin* exiawter ti) 
send it rather llnni llu' oilier, hut. it Avould not 
bo sent unle.ss its export w lue advantageous. 
As the risks to any .single eouiilry which einpho 
iti-inelalli.siu are obvimis, the advoeates of the 
system reeommeiid that all eonntiies should 
employ it, as this would, they eon.^ider, preveuit 
a jaeleiciitial uiovtment of eiiher metal from 
one eouiitry to auoi her. Thus thevork lecently 
puhli.<hi‘d ihy Sir 1). Itarhonr, 7'/b- fJironi ot Ei- 
ijir'tt/t reeominends “ the adoption of uni¬ 
versal bi-melallism at a lixcd ratio to be deter¬ 
mined by muliia! ('Mus,-tit.'’ “ Failing univei'sal 

bi-iiiel;iliisni, ’ Sir 1 >. Ikirbour coutiiiiies, it would 


be desirable that bi-metallism should be adopted 
by a group of countries .sufiiciently strong to 
maintain the fixed ratio,” Sir D. Barbour’s con- 
tciitiou being “that the existence of this fixed 
ratio for the purposes of the currency will control 
and regulate the market price of the two metals 
so as to prevent it from varying in any material 
degi-co from the fixed legal ratio of the currency.” 

Kochussen is of the same opinion. Quoting 
the wmrds of a Belgian writer in the Eevue 
Gait-rale, October 1887, p. 653, “ ‘ Si le kilo¬ 
gramme d’or vaut actuellcment sur lo marche 
viiigt kilogrammes d’argent, e’est apparemment 
que lo kilogramme d’or, [)Our ctre extrait do la 
terro, coiito autant qu’il cn coiite d’extraire 
viiigt kilograrnnics d’argeiit,’” ho comments on 
them thus—“ ‘AjgKircmment’! Xo explanation 
(»f the market price can be more in conflict than 
this is with all the facts of mining industry, 
and all the princij)Ies of money. In the fir.st 
(w<‘nty years of this century the production of 
gold stood in com|tari.son to that of silver 
(valued at 1 to 15^5)as 2'; to 8. In the follow¬ 
ing [>criod of tw'cnty year.s, nearly as 4 to 
8; ther(‘aftcr from 184). to 1850 as 8 to 8; 
from 1851 to 18(;0, very nearly 28 to 8; in 
the following live y:irs, ;i,s 28 lo 8 ; ami fron\ 
th.it timo onwards to 1870 the [)roportion hdl 
to 18 to 8, .show ing even :it that rate an increase 
of some 075 [)er cent iii the ]»roportion. Yet 
in all thi.s time there was no gtcalcr change in 
th(5 maik(“t { : ice, now of one. nmtal, now of the 
olh(U‘, than about 2 per <-cu(. 

“Or if we choose to look rather at the facts 
which concern the dcin.i-iid, Ihaii at those which 
concern the sup[)ly (annlxxl)^ we shall see that, 
the steailinc.ss of [jicc wa.s not all'octed, tliough 
the (leniand for gold was grc.atesf. wlnui the 
supjOy was least, and the demaTid for silver 
was great-'st when the sup])ly of that metal 
w'as leasi.” (lloehusseii, <//■/- /m Mu r ' irr-jj!, 

p. 287.)^ 

The .st.atcmcnt given above shows the nia,in 
featJircs of the win king of a bi-inetallic system. 
.Icviuis rmn.aiks (.M<‘ Letter f.’-om Je\-ons; to A], 
Wol oW.sKf, ]»iii!(< d ifi .levoil-s’.^ Invrsti'jdfions i 
Gu/urni ij and Fdono's, p. oO!) that tlie Fi'erieh 
cun'eney law' has “no doul>t a.ssisted to kia t) 
gold and si'vi-r.-it a nearly invariable pri'-e .v-i 
compared one witji the other. ’ As menliomil 
previously, the fiold and Silviu’Commission un¬ 
animously roncuiTcd in snyiportiug the .same 
opinion. Jevons also obsirvc.s (hat “it is in- 
di.sjens.able to remember the fact, too much 
oveilooked by disj)utanks, that the values of 
gohl and .Alver are iiUimatidy governed, like 

1 M. K.-Ciiii-.-fn Ihe poMfion of niinmlrr for 

allairs m ilullarul ]S 7 i» a,j,] JSSO, and is at the 
pre.sent tiiiu* (l.snO) a member of the comioil of stafp 
Itisfaiher, it inay l»e mentinm' l, wa.s minister for tho 
eoti'tnes,—also tor soven years-ovenit.r-oriicral of Dutch 
iM.l-a an.l tui. e mini.st.M-ofi.nanee. The circumstances 
of ll''.iauu v;i'e t lo.so e'ij: ici‘il in its .'iiiministratioms very 
consideral)!.' op|.,„tM,.i‘i. s tor wardin;.: the fluctuationt> 
of the st.an.har-.l of v.'ib . . 
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those of all other commodities, by the cost of 
production. Unless clear reasons, then, can be 
shown why silver should bo more constant in its | 
circumstances of production than gold, there is j 
no ground for thinking that a bi*metallic gold 
and silver money will afford a more steady 
standard of value than gold alone'* (Jevons, 
Investigations in Currency mid Finance^ p. 318). 
‘‘Ultimately” is the governing word in th.is 
quotation, and is frequently overlooked ; it may 
mean an almost indelinite ]>ciiod. The reader 
must be referred to the works of .1 evens here 
cited for the whole of his arguments ; it is 
nardly possible to express them fully by any 
selection. 

As a matter of history it appears that the 
value of silver relatively to gold has tended 
tu diminish as ages have j>asscd by. Mean- 
\shile France and the Latin Union, after trying 
the experiment of an international bi-metallism 
on a very considerable scale, have abandoned, 
or at least suspended the free coinage of both 
metals at a fixed ratio. The United States, 
alter employing a bi-metallic ratio of 1:1.5*2,^) in 
1786, changed to 1:15 in 1792, to 1*16002 in 
1834, to 1:15*988 in 1837, and adopted the gold 
doll ir only as the Unit of Value in 1873. 

A limited coinage of silver dollars was directed 
in 1878 (by the Allison or Bland Act), which 
possess “full paying ])owei-, except in cas(‘s 
^vhcrc it is strictly stipulated othcrwi.se in tlic 
contract.” A somewhat limited system of bi- 
jiietalli.sTn was thus in force in the United States 
from 1878 to 1890. In 1800 an act author¬ 
ising a great extension of the coinage of silver 
was passed by the legislature (see Bland Act; 
SiLVEii Lk(}lslation in Tin: Unitui) States). 
The question of the advisabilify of adopting a 
' ti-metal lie standard has been discussed by 
iiTiny writers recently, but by none in .so dis¬ 
passionate a manner as by Jevons, who observes, 
“it may be safely said that the quc.stiun of 
bi-metallism is one which does jiot admit 
of aii}^ precise and .simple answer. It is 
essenlially an indet'wminate ]>rohlcm. It in¬ 
volves .several variable quantities end many 
constant quantities, the latter being either in¬ 
accurately known or, in many oases, altogether 
unknown. The ])rcsent annmil supplies of gold 
-iud silver are ascerhiined with fair ap|)roach to 
cerbiinty, but the future supplies are matter of 
doubt. Thisdcmnridforthe metals again involves 
w holly unknown ([uantities, dc2)cnding partly 
upon the coiu’se of trade, but partly also upon 
the action of foreign peoples and governments, 
about which wc can only form surmises” (Jevons, 
Fivrstigations in Currency and Finance, p. 317). 

1 he use of both gold and silver as standards of 
' line is obviously most important, and it equally 
' annot be doubted that the disu.se of either 
must lead, as the disuse of silver has recently 
une, to considerable fluctuations in the prices 
0 commodities. To recommend, however, a 


country which is now mono-metallic to become 
bi-mctallic, or a corresponding change on the 
part of a bi-mctallic country, requires a lar 
more conqflete inquiry than has yet been made. 
The theory may be explained in comparatively 
lew words, but for any adequate statement of 
the practical results the reader must be referred 
to the following wmrks, which are far, howTver, 
from exhausting the subject. 

{Jlihliogra'phy .—The followiiiL’, li.^t - iderwed in 
part from the one at the ervl of Pi’of. V/. S, Jwous’.s 
Jnvestigations in Currency and Finam aud that in 
Appendix to Proceedings, etc., of’ If Inter uatlunal 
Monetary Conference of 117S, (frawm u]) by Mr, 
Dana Horton. The reader is r ii-rivd to these lists 
for fuller inforniation. 'Jdie literature on the sub¬ 
ject is very cxteii.sive, to a gieat extent in e.i Licles 
and letters in newvspa])crs and otlier penodicals. 
The arguments on the .subject will be found stated 
in Jevons, 1 nvesligaiionsiti (7irrrvr;i and Finance, 
London, 1884.— Money and the Meckanis^n of Ex¬ 
change, 1875, also by Jevons,— lieports of Com¬ 
mittee of House of Commons on Dfprtchdion of 
Silver, 1878,— Report nj' Commission on Trade 
and, Industry, 1886, ami Appendix J> to 3d lie- 
port, by K. H. Inglis I'algravc'.— Itcport of Com¬ 
mission, on Cold and Silver, 1887.—Sir D. Barlmiir, 
Theory of Bi-metallism, London, 1885.—S. Dajia 
llorton, Silcer as an Inter national Question (an 
address to Congress) ; also much inforiuatiou in 
Proceedings of the International Monetary Confer- 
j enceof JS7S, a nd ot her wi itings.— Co?ij' renct Mone- 
taire 1 niernationa.f 181)7. — Prnc.is Verhamc, I*aris, 
1867. Sec also Brof. 11. .Sidgwdek’s observations 
that “a double standard with a lixed ratio will be 
stable against minor variations of sup])ly,’' Prin- 
cljtes of Political Economy, bl^. ii. ch. v. <!(1. 1883, 

— I'roL J. S. Nicholson, Money and Monetary 
Problems, 1888, in which the argiinients in favour 
of bi-metallism are .sLiLed with great clearness and 
force.— The Silver (fiestlon q)ai>e.r j)nblishe(l by 
the Bi-metallic l.eagim, whose other jmblicatiou.s 
are numerous).—11. K. Crcufell and 11. H. Gibbs, 
The Bi-metallic Controversy, J.ondon, 1886, and 
other works by these tw’o writeis. — Frol. Leon 
Walras, Thcorie de la. Munnaie, Lausanne, 1886. 

— Thcorie Mathemallijne du Bi-melalHsmc, Paris, 
1881. — ITof. Adolph Soetheer, Materialien zur 
Erlauterung und. Beurtheilung der wlrila-choft- 
lichen Edelmetalre.rhdltnisse, und der WiUirnotys- 
frage, Berlin, 1886. This is translated in the 
Appendix Final Jieport Cold and Silver Com¬ 
mission. —Also .see American P^ejmrfs from Con¬ 
suls of the Uniled Sides, No. 87, Dec. 1887.— 
Ernest Seyd, Bi-mc,tallism in 1S8G, f.ondon, 1886. 
—it. Gillen, Essays in Einanre, 1880, and other 
d.ates, Paper on “Some Bi-metallic Fallacies," 
Journal Institute of Bankers, June 1 S86, and other 
works.—Prof. Kniile de Laveleye, “I'he Economio 
Crisis ami its Causes,” Contemporary limiew, May 
1886, and other papivs,—Samuel Smith, The Bi¬ 
metallic (Question, Loudon 1887.—Kt. Hou. G. J. 
Goschen, “On the Prolitable Results of au Increase 
in the Purcliasing Power of Gold,” Journal of In¬ 
stitute of Bankers, ]\lay 1883.—E. de Parieu, 
“ Situation de la Que.stiou Monetaire International ” 
{Journal des Econovilsfes, April 1868), etc.—Tfenri 
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Cernuschi, M, Michael Vhevalier et le 
Silver Vindicated, The Bland Bill, Bi-metallism 
in England, and Abroml, Bi-metallism at 15J a 
Necessitif, The Monetary (Conference, TheBi-melatlic 
Par, London, Viirious dates, etc. Memoire sur le 
Bi-jnUaUU')i\e International et le moyen juste de la 
rialiser, W. F, Rocimssen, La Haye, 1891.— Le 
Prohlhnc MovHaire et sa solution par 0. M. 
Boisseeain, I'aris and Amsterdam, 1891, translate*! 
by G. T, Warner, The Monetary Question, Loudon, 
1891.—Also Journals of Statistical Society, Loii- 
<lon, Institute of Bankers, London, Economist, 
London, Economiste Frnn^ais, Paris, 2 )assim ; 
many detached articles and pamphlets by W. 
Bagehot, P, Leroy Beaulieu, 0. ITaupt, Prof. If. 
Sidgvvick, Sir it. Gillbn, etc. d'ho number of 
writings on tlii« siibi(M t, lias, in general. r(‘.>tii<-ted 
the reference given above to one of the works of 
the authors iiamc<l.] 

BlRTll-RATF meaiia generally tlie ratio 
which the number of birtlis [>cr annum bears to 
the niiinlior of person.s in the po])ulatiori under 
consideration. The i‘atc tluis doHned depends 
largely on another rate wliich has been called 
fecurulity, and has been dclinod as the ratio 
which tlie nnmber of births jier annum boars to 
the nunihei’ of persons of reproductive age, or 
of women of reproductive age (.say 15-4.5) ; or 
of married persons, or wives only, of that age 
(see Bortillon, ‘‘.Mouvemoiit do la Population" 
in Annates de IMmographie, vol. i. ; also 
(nhietolet, Thysiqm Socialc, bk. ii. ^ G). Some of 
these ndalioiis are illustrated by tlie accom¬ 
panying table which shows the average annual 
Itirths per 1000 in tho kingdom of Bavaria 
(1871-1872). It is taken from Mayrs Vie 
Oesetzmiissigkr.it in (Hescllschaftslchen, p. 244. 
(Dccimahs have been omitted.) 
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Fixing attention on legitimate births, we 
may regard tho birth-rate as depending chiefly 
on two factors : (u) tho ratio whieh the number 
of married persons of reproductive age bears to 
the general population, and (5) the ratio which 
tho number of births per annum beans to tlie 
number of married persons of reproductive age. 
The tirst factor (u) varies wutli the number of 
newly married persons ; this varie.s with pros¬ 
perity, which (in many countries) varies with 
the price of bread. Accordingly it has orten 
been observed tliat bad harvests are followed by 
a decline in tlie birtli-rate and vice versd. Thus 
the year 1817, in whieh tho price of corn in 
Belgium rose to twice the average of the neigh¬ 


bouring years, was followed by a gi’oat decrease 
of births. Other instances are referred to by 
Quetelet {Physique Socialc, bk. ii. § 6) and 
Haushofer {Lehr- tend Ilandhuch der Statistikf 
The Swedish statistics, extending over more tli.in 
a century, have been arranged in such a way 
as to bring out the connection between good 
or bad harvests with many or few marriages and 
births (see Journal of the Statistical Society, 
1862, vol. XXV., p. 140, “Vital Statistics of 
Sweden," by Mr. Hendriks’ Table A ; ih, 1885, 
opening address of Sir Rawsori Rawson, p. 586). 
Wlien several good or several bad harvests come 
together tho elfect is conspicuous in the case of 
Sweden. But this law is not universal. It 
cannot be traced in the case of the United King¬ 
dom of late years (see Jo urn. Stat. Soc., 1890, 
p. 257 et seq.) and in other cases where the price 
wheat is not the main factor of prosperity. 
{b) The fecundity of marriages depends partly 
on the age of the parties. This subject has 
been discussed by Dr. Ogle {Joum. Stat, Soc., 
1890, ]). 275), who shows that, to cause a 
sensible alteration in the birth-rate, a very con¬ 
siderable displacement of ages would be required. 
Til at other causes beside ago are operative is 
evidenced by the fact that in France and New 
England the ago of marriage is not remarkably 
late, while the fecundity is remarkably small 
(see tho table at tlie end of this article). 
Among causes which may a licet tho I'ccundity 
of marriages are climate aiid/cot7. Tliese and 
other causes are discussed by many of tho 
authorities cited here. 

As to the consequL'iiees of variations in the 
birth-rate the most obvious is the tendency of 
population to increase more rapidly when the 
birth-rate is high (and vice versd). But tliis 
leiidenev may be counteracted by a high death- 
rate. That a high birth-rate is not a eonso- 
qiiciice of a higli death-rate, tliongh to some 
extent causally connected thorewitli, is main- 
tained by Dr. Noel Humjihreys in i\\G, Juuniai 
of the Statistical Society, 1874. The two 
})hcnomena frequently co-cxist. Thus the 
stati.sties of the Austrian enqiiro compiled by 
Ilain {Stafistik dfs OsterrrichL^chen Kaiserstants, 
1852-3) exhibit birth-rates, marriage-rates, and 
death-rates varyin.g ooiicurrently. Moving 
through the ]»ro\niices along a line in a south- 
e.isterly direction you would And the three 
factors constantly increasing together. The 
increase of tho population (tlie natural’incre¬ 
ment, abstracting the elfects of emigration and 
imniigi'ation), is therefore not in general pro¬ 
portionate to the birth-rate. Thus the birth-rate 
of Russia for the period 1865-1883, viz. 4-94 
per 100 living, was much greater than the 
birth-rate for England and Males, viz. 3*51; 
yet tho annual excess of births over deaths jier 
cent of the whole population was the same for 
the two countries, viz. 1-37 (see table sub¬ 
joined). The natural increment for England 
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and Wales for 1871-1881 was greater than that 
of the previous decade by about 10 per cent (of 
the natural increment) ; while the birth-rate 
increased very slightly, by about *3 per cent 
(census for ‘1881 general report). There is 
reason to think that the state of a country in 
which a high biidh-rate is matched by a high 
death-rate is not satisfactory. 

See in addition to the authoiities cited Prof. 
^Marshall, Frinciples of Economics^ bk. iv. 
ch. iv. 5th ed. Some examples of the statistics 
quoted by him are here subjoined. 
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BIUNDI, O. Known as tlie author of a 
trejatiso on political economy ; La economia 
' y>oy,b.t mi suoi ^^rincipii ragionaii e dedoltiy 
Milano, Maisner and comp., 1864, 

Author besides of the following works and 
articles :—“ Bell’ iidlucuza clie esercitano le priva¬ 
tive nell’ industria,” })ublished in the review 
Empedode, Palermo, 1853, vol. iv. fa.se. 7-10, p. 
324. — “Sul credito agricolo e still’ istituzioiie d’ 
una baiica territoriale in Sicilia,” Palermo, 1854, 
J'.inpedode, vol. iv.—“Studii sulla pubblica beiie- 
hcenza,” Palermo, 1855, Empedode^ vol. v. p. 187. 
—I Parti franchi, rijlessioni econouiichet 1 vol., 
Palermo, 1857, Grimaldi.—“Della proprieta in- 
telletuale, e del diritto di copia,” Palermo, 
1859, E/npedode, nuova .serie, vol. i.—“Popo- 
lazione e miseria,” Palermo, 1859, Einpedode^ 
iiuova serie, vol. i. p. 299. — “Monti di Piela,” 
I'alermo, 1859, Empedodc, nuova serie, vol. i.— 
asili infantili e sul modo di istituirli e rego- 
larli in Sicilia; discorso, Palermo, 1860, Lo 
bianco.— Sfatistica del puhhlico insegnamento in 
Sicilia, Palermo, 1861, in 8vo, —Sulla scienza 
stalistica e sue applicadmii alle forze morali e 
nuiteriali dei varii Stati d'Enropa e specialmente 
(id regno d'llalia, Firenze, 1867, in 8vo. 

M. P. 

black, David (about 1700), a Scotch 
'vTiter, was the author of Aii Essay upon In¬ 
dustry and Trade, shewing the Necessity of 
the Om, The Conveniency and Usefulness of the 
Other, and The Advantages of Both, Edinburgh, 


1706. This treatise shows very clearly the 
state of economic opinion in Scotland before 
llUAiE and Smith. The author repeats all 
the traditional dogmas concerning the balance 
of trade and the necessity of increasing the 
quantity of money. He opposes, how'ever, the 
schemes of “credit upon a land security,” by 
maintaining that “the nation’s industry is the 
fund of credit to support it ” (p. 3). After 
all his mercantilist views it is very remarkable 
to find him sav ing ; “ I do confess it is my 
private Opinion that all Imposition v hatsoever 
should be taken oft Trade, and that there should 
bo no Taxes upon it. . . . Por it’s Evident, 
when heavy Duties are upvn Goods, some 
Merchants run these Goods without paying any 
Duty, and then they Undersel their Neighbours 
who pay it. . . . Whereas, by an Etemption 
of all Duty and a freedom of "Trade, (with this 
Caution alwisc. That wliat i.s superfluous may 
bo Prohibit), then every JMerchant will be on 
equal footing ; and he who is most Capable to 
manage a T’rade, will have the most Advantage, 
and all will redound to the Merchant’s Interest ” 
(p, 27). Black })roposes to remedy the de- 
liciency in the ])iiblic revenue by an impositi(>n 
u[)on “]>robative writs, cxcei)t Bills of Ek 
ciiange,” or if tliis sliould not suffice “ the Land 
tax sliould be thought the .surest Fond.” lie 
seeks to convince the landed interest that 
the merchants, though advancing the amount 
of the duty in the price of the good.s, shift the 
cliarge upon the buyei's, and that tlie landed 
men hear indirectly, tlirough this conr.so, a 
heavier burden than by the way he pro])oses. 
Black illustrates the advantages of a free trade 
by tlie examples of the Orisons and Holland (pp. 
29, 30), the lirst of which liad been suggested 
to him by Bishop Gilbert Burnet. 

[See Bishop Burnet’s work : Some Letters Con- 
taining an Account of ivhat seemed most remark¬ 
able in Ti'avelling through Switzerland, Italy, 
some parts of Germany, etc. Rotterdam, 1687, 
p. 306.] 8.13. 

BLACK DEATH, The. The pestilence or 
series of pestilences known by this name took 
place in the middle of the 14th century, and 
was a partial if not the chief cause of very 
vast economic changes in England. So far as 
can be ascertained, the disease first manifested 
itself in central China in 1333, and thence 
spread in a westward direction towards Europe, 
where its force was first felt in the southern 
countries. Taking a northward course, it 
reached England where, “about the Ist ol 
August 1348, it began in the seaport towns 
on the coast of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Somersetshire, whence it drew up to Bristol. 
. . . whence it came to Oxford, and about the 
1st of November it reached London, and finally 
spread itself all over England ” (Barnes, Ilistory 
of Edward III. ,pp.435,436). There were three 
great attacks of the pestilence, of which the 
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first was much the most destructive—August 
1348 tosuininerl349 ; Augustl361 to May 13(32 ; 
July 1368 to Michaelmas 1369. The period 
during which Europe was devastated by tliis 
plague was remarkable for the occurrence of 
great natural convulsions such as earthquakes, 
with which contemporary opinion attempted to 
connect it causally, and for other pestilences, 
attacks of wliich took place in 1370, 1381*82, 
1396. Of its nature many descriptions i-e- 
maiii (licckcr, Epldaniict: of the Middle 
AVliilst the name it bore in England was de¬ 
rived from one of its symptoms, its tcnible 
destructiveness won it its Italian title of La 
morUilaga grande (Hcckf'.r, p. 2). 

It is of some importuicc when examining its 
economic clfccts to atten)})t to ascertain the 
extent of the mortality which it occasioned. 
This is v(‘ry dilfcrently cstijiiated. The loss of 
life in fairo])o has been roughly reckoned at 
25,000,000 (IJecker). While, with regard to 
England, accounts nearly contemporary give 
estimates which cannot hut be regarded as 
exaggerations, c.g. Adam of Usk reckons the sur¬ 
vivors as but one-tenth of the previous popula¬ 
tion, In moHi recent times attempts have- 
been made to found conclusions on such statisli- 
cal data as may he still e.xlant. Arguing Inun 
the clergy lists, Mr. Seehohm j)la.ccs the nund)cr 
of deaths as at h'ast one-half, lie assumes tliat 
the rate of mortality among the clergy wa.s not 
cxc('ptional. Taking then an estimate of the- 
population living in 1377, (hawii irom the 
receipts of the ])oll tax in that year, he cori- 
clmlcs that those who died numbered some 
two millions and a half (^Fortnighllii Fevi' 
vol. ii. ])p. 149, 268). (9n the other hand 

Jhofessor Jtocii.irs, li.iving la'gard to the quantily 
of wheat consumed, coiisid(!rs that (he loss of 
life was by no nwans so great. It is possihh', 
how<'Vt'i‘, that this conehisiou doi’S imt allow 
sulliciently for the other ctTi als which (iitcn d 
into tlie eonsnni])(ion of the girat body of tin- 
}>i‘ 0 ]ile ; and (he data oil which it rests seem 
jess certain lliaii those by which iMr. Siahohin 
wasgiiidfsl (^Fortiii'jlifl>j Ih ri, ic, vol. iii. ]>. It'!), 
lint wlietlier tlu' one «)r (he other estimate bc 
aeeept('d, there can be no tlonbt th.it. a very 
gre.it lo.ss of life was the ('on.seqnence of the 
lilaek l>('ath. Equally tln'ie is no iloubt as to 
the inagnitndc and critical importance of the. 
economic change which it was instrnmenial in 
producing. 

Eor some time there h;id In rn in op( r.itioii 
(wo processes of widely dilliaing tendouey. 
By .slow but certain dt'grees lixiit mom’V ])ay- 
luents were being substituted I'or the labonr 
rents or services originally <lue trom the tenanis 
to the lord of the manor. I Hsprojiortion between 
the money ]riyment and the services had been 
manifesting it.<elf. It was to ensure the coii- 
tinuanee of the lormer substitution that the 
tenants began to form tliOse“ alliances’’and ‘‘con¬ 


gregations ” to which we find allusion in later 
statutes (e.g. 1 Rich. II. c. 6). To a poplo 
thus placed the loss of a very large portion of 
the working ]>opulation could not but be of the 
utmo.st gravity. The force of the economic 
laws of suppV and demand in relation to wages 
began to make itself felt. There was a demand 
for much higher wages and an inclination to 
enforce this demand by combination on the 
])art of the labourers, while the landowners on 
their side found themsedves in need of labour as 
before, but unable to obtain it at the old rates, 
ddie payments wbich they received in beu ot 
labour services were insuHicient foi' the hire of 
the labourers who might jierform these services. 
A.^ a matter of fact, thi.s liad naturally tended 
jO be the casii even before, but if it had beer 
so before how' much more ^\ as it the case now. 
In one instance the tenant paid in commutation 
•Tl. w'hile tlie labourer wlio performed the work 
leceived 3d. {Archwologia xi.) 

But now legi.slation inten cued. Hitherto 
rates of w'.ige, when determined, had been settled 
in the manorial courts, or by CoiipoRATloxs 
and (Iiri).s, but wages liU’Ui the subject ot 
the royal ordinance of 1349 (23 Edward III.) 
enacting “that all able-bodied servants rbould 
siTVc their lords, or if not reqnireii by them, 
anyone so reipiiring tbcm at the same wages as 
were usual before the })lagiie.” Tlicre .seems 
little room for doubt us to the im media to. con- 
jK'etion in which this ordinance stands towanis 
tlie Black Death. But legi.slation was in- 
etfcc.tual. AVagesdid not diminish; even before 
the pestilence tlieyhadbceu gradually increasing, 
.‘iml the landowners were driven to seek a new 
remedy. They made the- eude.avour to revert 
to the old system of lalioiir rcut.s. Commuted 
.service on tin* laud was to he done aw'ay wnth, 
.and the praciiia*. of caidier eeutindcs was once 
more to he followed, Imt now to he followed 
l»y those wjio reg.'Li'dcd its introduction us 
an innovation. In s()me in.stanccs indeed it 
would appear that attempts weie made at 
illeg.al exaction, for wc llud tln' customary 
truants appr.ding ns ag.iin.^l llieir Landlords to 
the record of DoMirsDAV. 'I'he wliolc comitiy 
Was iliix)wu into a comJiiion of economic dis¬ 
order, for the temh'iicy toward resistance wais' 
fanned by the etforts of the friars who carried 
the news from shire to sliire, ])laviiig the part 
of tin- newsagenis of diseoulent. So matters 
stood just belore the rising in 1381. Demands 
were made wiili iuereasiiig ])brsistence for ilie 
reduciiou of the money payments ; the land- 
owners eui their sidt. liiidiug i veii these 
p;iyments iiisullieii'ut. wen*, striving to return 
to tlie sysiein umbu' wliicli the various classes 
of tenants had to [iri lonn seiu i'^e in person or 
by substitute; wiillo in the third place the 
long French W'ars had increased the burden of 
taxa.tioii under wdiieli the naiioii was groaning. 
Ihe iiiiiversality witli wdiich these three causes 
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were felt, and the part which the friars played 
in enabling the inhabitants of the various 
districts to enter into communication with one 
another, explain the Peasants’ Revolt, 1381. 
The incidents of the rebellion and the mode in 
which it was met and the means by which it 
was suppressed are matters of j)oliti(‘al liistory. 
What were the consequences of the lisiiig? 
During the struggle the rebels had (b .sti <>yed 
many of the manor rolls, showing most ei-'arly 
their desire of blotting out all record i f 
service which might be exacted from them ; and 
ocs[)ite the revocation of the royal grants made 

them, their demand in this diu enon was 
substantially conceded. The prac f/ee of com¬ 
mutation was adhered to. In eddiiif.ii it is 

I ; • babiH tliat the money payments, whi«h even 
before tlie Black Death had ])een diminished, 
Oil many estates underwejit reduction. Thus 
the second means of dealing witli the economic 
e.onscqucnces occasioned chiefly by the mortality 
uv.dng to the pestilence had failed, and economic 
laws asserted their strength. There were, how¬ 
ever, results consequent on the lailure of these 
two attempts at interference. The system of 
cultivation had depended for its ])rojit on the 
existence of a large boily of chea]) labour. The 
value of labour had Ix eu (mhauced by uo cause 
more efl'ectually than the diminution in the 
suj>ply. From this time we may date the 
change from arable to pasture which assumed 
such gi’cat pro[)ortious in the Kith century. 
The last stage of the modiaival system of cultiva¬ 
tion was beginning. 

It is somewliat ditUciilt to determine the 
fxact importance of the Black Death in bring¬ 
ing about tlie change. As avc have seen, causes 
’svere already in operation which tended toward 
■'hange ; but that change was undoubtedly 
]trccipitatcd by the great and smhhm loss of 
life endured by the nation in the middle, of the 
i4th century. This then is the reason 
why the Black Death deserves so much a.t- 

I I 111 ion on the part of the economic student. 
The causes of the events clustering around it 
di^jday the strength of economio forces ; the 
altempts at regulation, the uselessness of 
Ignorant interfci’cnce ; and in its consequences 
^ e iind the causes of tlie ]tcculiar development of 
duuicuLTUiiE IN England in the Tudor period. 

[Rogers, History of Agriculture and Pdccs .— 
Nass(-, (Tcber die mittelaltcrliche Fehigcmeinschaft 
und die Einliegwiujeii dcs J6 Jdhrhundcrt in 
/'■tigland. —Denton, W'., England in Ulc Fif- 
io’nth Century. —W. von Ochenkowski, Englands 
'i‘'i!tlisr.haftliclie. Entwickclung iui Ausgange des 

ittehdters. — Foi'lnighily Eevieio, vols. ii. iii. iv. 
(1 Soo-dt)).—ITccker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
—Barnes, History of Edward III.'] e. c. k. g. 

blackleg. (1) A eard-sliarper or forger ; 
(2) a person who works for an em 2 )loyer w'hose 
legular workmen are out on strike. These 
persons are often exposed to great annoyance 
fTom the strikers, but they are somewhat pro¬ 


tected by § 8 of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Ih-operty Act 1875 (38 k 39 Viet. c. 86), 
which eiiacKi that a person who for the purpose 
ol preventing a lawl'ul act (1) uses violence or 
intimidation ; (2) persistently follons the person 
concerned from place to jflace ; (3) hides his 
tools or other property ; (4) watches his house 
or the pla,ce in wliicli he works; (5) f illovs him 
in the company of others in a dis* Lderly manner 
through a street, is liable t- a of i. .*0 or to 
im]>risomnent for three montlis wiEi oi witliout 
liard labour (see Strikes). k. s. 

BLAIRIE, Droit de. A ligbi of the kreuch 
lords to exact payment for ’ ave to givize on 
open orwaste landswitliin tiieir tei rii oi-ies. 'I'liis 
right only existed -.a piovincos ivgiiLitc.i by 
droit coiUumier. 

[De Tocqueville, France, before the He col ui ion 
(London, 1873), note Ixxvii. I r. l. 

BLAKE, William, F.R.S : author of— 

Observations on the Principles which regulate 
the Course, of Exchange, and on tbe Present De¬ 
preciated State of the Currenc'y (London, 1810); 
Observations on the Ef'ects produced l>y the Ex- 
penditurc of Covcrniuent during the Hestriclion 
ofCashl*ay7nen(s{]jomhm, 1823) ; and of OiW-rm- 
tions in rephg to a Pamphlet by the Pec. Piefiard 
Jones, on the Atssi.ssment of Tithes io the Coots 
Rate (London, 1839). E. y. e. 

BLANC, Jean JosI';i’][ Louis, born at 
Madrid, 1813, (Ii'mI at (.';inm's, 1882. His flrst 
work foi’ soiiK^ years a fter tlie Revohili'tn of I 830 
wu.s in jonrna,li.sni ; he wrote in Lr J'rogres da 
Pas-de-Calais and in La Revue deoiocratiiiue, 
then in La Nouvelte Mlncrvc, all republican 
journals. Afterwards he. became chief editor of 
Lc Eon Seiis^ and then f()und(*d /,o, Rrrue du 
j/rogt'es .social, in which appeared, in the year 
1839, the articles wliich, collected and extended, 
formed the volume entitled EOrganisalion da 
travail, which made the re])ntalimi of Louis 
Blanc as leader of the socialist sdiool. lb; 
afterwar«ls emj)loycd his iinqiiestienied talent 
as a writer on two >vorks, the one, llistoire de 
dix a.nSj a j»aniphlet in five volumes, assuming a 
historic form, and diieeted against the nionarchy 
of July; the oilier, Histoire de la. r> volution 
frauraise, three volumes of wliich had a]>])eai’ed 
when tlie Revolution of February 18.iS broke 
out. Elected a member of tlu^ pi ovisional 
government, as he could not obtain the lorma- 
tion of a “ ministerc du jirogres,” he wa.s 
appointed president of a “ Commis.sion de 
gouvcrnemeiit jxmr Ics ti-a.vaillenrs,” which lie 
established in tlie. palace of the Luxembourg in 
the Chamber of Peers. This comniissioii was 
composed of delegates from the working classes, 
snp])orted from outside by 100,000 bayonets. 
In its discussions he put forward with a too 
feverish eloquence, considi'riiig what the charac¬ 
ter of his audience, and of the unsettled period 
then passing, was, the most revolutionary 
and socialistic ideas. This did not hinder 
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WoLowsia h- jiri liaviii;^ the coiim.^o to oppose 
him face to lace in debate. Did Louis Blano 
contribute n- tlie I'oirnatio^ of the afdiersnation- 
av.r, «)l‘ iiiihappy rneiuory, tlic, dissolution of 
wlM'-h lu i^'iLcbt oil the insun-t'etion of June 1848? 
7'Jiis ]jas never ))een prowd. Louis Blanc 
deidcd it vi^i;orously. If is [lowers expiring 

with the ojieiiing of the National Constituent 
Assnidily, lui beeanie only an ordinary “ re[»re- 
sentalive of tlie [•eoj h;;” but ho had to pay 
for the rasliii.ss of his language during the 
discussions at the Luxend)onrg, tlie consequences 
ofwhieli ho eoiilrl not f'seape, and snifered in 
reputation more fioni liis spfs'clies when ]>resi- 
dent of the ‘•Commission des travailleni-s ” 
than on a •■count of liis acts after lie ceased to 
hold tliat olliee. When the invasion of the 
chandMT of tin* lotli May 1818 occurred, In- 
had to ta];i' letiiyc in ihigland, wlnmco ho did 
not rehirn till 1870. Leloro doing tin's he had 
fonnd'‘d a. joni'iial, Ln Xouvea}^ JAnj/Zo, which 
liad oidy a very limited success (1810-51). He 
then wrote in lim French journal Lc (tin*, 

second of that name) letters on Loudon, whicli 
were min’Ii reinarhed on at (ho time. On 
his return to France he was relnrnetl a mem- 
her for Fails to the National Assembly, and 
siib.seqm-nlly of the Cbamber of Deputies. 
He was a rlietorici.in .and a philantiiropist 
rolhal into one. '* (Vf't.'iit un rlu-teur doabh- 
d’uu pliilantliropi-,” s.iid M. C, de Molinari, 
of him. With a waim licart a.nd a bad judg¬ 
ment, fa'iiiis Id.iiie, was not a man for action : 
be dreamed of tin? absor[)tion by the state of 
factories and sbo[)S in wbicli work was sus- 
[lellded at the 1 line. He [)ro[to;;ed lo in.'d^e u.m- t)f 
Ihosii by b.'indiiie; them over lo the wtirking nmn, 
under the dii^ ethm of (be state, in (U'ler that 
they inic;bt ruin by their rivalry tin- factories 
and shops which still held on, so that, some, 
day or other, the sl;ite .should hei't.im*, the sole 
niainsjuing of iiidnstiy. ddio division of jinifits 
(no one imagined (hat los-^e.s conhl ocenr) was to 
be made in tlie follo\Niiig manner, 'fbere were 
to be no more any w.igcs—wage - laceiving 
being abolislied—but evau-y one. was to receive 
“according to Ids wants.’' 'rhi?» very simple 
method of division was the lirst proposial bv 
Louis Biaiic. When he became presiilent of 
the ‘* Cominissioii (h* eouvernement pour los 
trav.ailleiii’S,” lie niodilird tliis method and re- 
jd.aee*! it by another more’ simple still ; an equal 
ilivision j)L'r liead. Honour was in Ids eyes a 
suliirienl indueement to l.iboiir, ainl more ctliea- 
eiousiL.in self-interest. He had less knowledge 
of teehiiie.il derails than his hicthren in social¬ 
ism, and Ids [u'ojiosals were always surrounded 
by a mist of v.igue uncertainty which reinlers a 
critical .'uqjreci.ition of them both dillieiilt and 
at the s.um- time little conclusive. The collec¬ 
tivists in our •lays, though on the wrong path, 
have gone more lo the bottom of their subject. 

[While m Knglaml he wrote, iu English, his 


book entitled,— 18J{S. Historical Revelations^ in- 
scribed lo Lord Xormanby, By Louis Blanc, 
Chapman and Hall, 1858.] a. c. f. 

BLAND ACT. A law of the United States 
passed 28th February 1878, which restored the 
silver Dollaii of 412 h grs., line, to the li.st 
of coins of the United States, and directed the 
secretary of the treasury to purchase silver 
Imllioii, and coin into such dollars not les.s 
than two million dollars' worth (say £400,000), 
and not more than four million dollars’ worth 
(say £800,000) per month continually. By 
tlm Coinage lievi.'ion Act of 12th February 
1873 the g«dd dollar of 2:^^^ grs., 

• leclarcd the Unit of V.alme in the United 
States, and tlm silver dollar was omitted from 
the list of coins autlioriscd to be struck at the 
nint. This act did not m:>ke mention of any 
dollar, with the exception of the trade dollar of 
120 gi-s.. line, manufactured for the trade 
with China ; it ordained that the gold coins 
should have unlimited paying [>ower, and that 
the silver coins should have paying power u[» 
to the amount of five dollars. That [lortion ol 
the act of 1873 wliich imide Hie gold dollar . 
the uuit of value was not altered by the act ol 
1878, but under it the silver dollar became 
legal tend'T to un unlimited amount, “except 
iu cases where it is strictly stiiml.'itid otherwis'j 
in the contr.ict.” 'riie act of 1878 likewise 
authorised the is.siie by the treasury, oii the 
d(*posit of coiiu (1 silver, of silver certificate.^ of 
de)>o.->it ill dcuominations of ten, twenty, ftfty 
dollars, etc. Under tbi.s act $200,708,700 (say 
.000,000,000) had been coined in silver dollars 
up to 30tli June 1888, but of these $243,870,487 
(say £48,700,000) remained in the treasury on 
that dat*'. Against this stock of coined silver 
i certilicales to the v.due of $229,401,772 (say 
i .215,800,000) ha(l been granted, hut of these 
I :;2‘), 101,306 (say £.5,820,000) were in the 
} tre-jisury (sec Jlrport vf the Director of the United 
\ States Mint, 1888, pp. 74, 203). The eifect ol 
j tlie Bland Act has h(*en to cau.so a large portion of 
! the leg.il tender of t he United States to be held in 
I silver ; the total metallic stock being estimated 
I on 1st November 1888 approximately as;— 

j C'xst Viiluc. 

Hol.l $711,705,050 say £142,300,000 

Silver $306,970,484 ,, £79,400,000 

$1,108.67 £221,700,000 

'1 Im Bland Act is soiiietimes termed the- 
“ Allis'in Act.” 

By an act of Congress passed 14th July 1890 
the provisions ol the Bland Act, which required 
the monthly purchase and coinage into silver 
dollars of not le.ss than $2,000,000, and not 
more than $1,000,000 Avorth of silver, were re- 
[lealcd, and the secretary ot the treasury was 
directed to purchase silver bullion to the extent 
ot 4,500,000 oz. monthly at a price not ex¬ 
ceeding $1 per grs. of pure silver, against 
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which silver treasury notes were to be issued. 
It was left to the secretary of the treasury, at 
his discretion, to redeem these notes in gold or 
silver coin, it being, the act continues, “the 
established policy of the United States to main¬ 
tain the two metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as 
may be provided by law.” This legislation 
has led to a decrease of the gold and an in¬ 
crease of the silver coin and bullion held in the 
United States, the amounts being ai)proxi- 
mately estimated in the Meport of the Director 
of the United States Mint^ 1912, p. 64, as 
follows ;— 

Total Metallic Stocky 20th June 1912. 

Gold ^1,812,856,241 say £362,571,248 

Silver 741,184,095 ,, 148,236,819 

.^2,5 54,040 ,336 £5 10,808,067 

[The lowest prices of silver in bars for the 
years 1873 to 1889 inclusive, and for 1889 
were: 

1873-89. 

3d to 6th August 1886 ...42d. 

(The highest price during the whole month 
of August 1886 was 42^d.) 

12th May 1888 {the one day only) .4l4d. 

(For the whole of May to August 1888 the price 
did not rise above 42|d., and at several diHerent 
dates in May, June, and July, stood at 42d). 


1889. 

31.515 May to 22th Jidy . 42d. 

1900. 1913. 

Avei'age price.. 


[See Deport on International Monetary Confer- 
ence, Paris, 1878 (Washington Govermneut Print¬ 
ing Press, 1879).— Reixu'ts of the Director of the 
United States —Deports of the Comptroller 

of the Currency of the United States. Article by 
F. W. Taussig, (Quarterly Journal of Dconornics, 
April 1890.] 

blank CRPIDIT. Credit given by a banker 
on the personal security of his client. One form 
ol blank credit wliich is frequently granted by 
continental banks and foreign banks established 
ui London consists in the acceptance of dralts 
issiud by the customers or for their account on 
the understanding that they will cover the same 
h' fore maturity. The drawer of such bills can 
discount them on the strength of the banker's 
acceptance, and the banker can give credit with¬ 
out any cash outlay. The system of granting 
and using blank credits is liable to great abuses, 
hut on the whole it may be considered a useful 
if not indispensable element in the machinery 
of trade. 

blank ENDORSEMENT. A bill of 
exchange endorsed in blank, the meaning of 
"hich is that a bill on which the endorser has 
only signed his name becomes payable to bearer, 
and is negotiable by mere delivery (see Bill of 
HAXOJ 3 ). See also for further particulars 
he Practice of Banking, by John Hutchison. 


BLANK TRANSFER. A deed purporting 
to assign the property in shares or other regis¬ 
tered securities in w^ich the transferee’s name 
is left in blank. A document of this nature is 
frequently used in cases of sale or pledge, and, 
if accompanied by the certificate relating to the 
security co which it refers, generally authorises 
the holder to fill in his own name, and to have 
himself registered as owner of the security. 
Difficulties may occur when the transferer 
fraudulently executes several transfers relat¬ 
ing to the same security, and in other cases, 
and the holder of the transfer ought to exer¬ 
cise great care (see Lindhiv, Company Law, 
p. 471 seq.') K, s. 

BLANQUI, J^rOme Adolphk, born 1798, 
died in Paris 1854. The economist Blanqui, 
who must not be mixed up with his brother 

L. A. Blanqui, tlie revolutionist, was, from 1830 
to his death, the head of the Ecole de Commerce 
of Paris, and in 1833 replaced J. B. Say as 
professor of political (and especially of in¬ 
dustrial) economy at the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers. lie was elected, 1838, a member of 
the Academie des Sciences morales ct politiques, 
and represented the department of the Gironde in 
the Chamber of deputies. Marshal Bugeaud, 
with whom he was very intimate, thought of 
making liim the civil administrator of Algeria, 
Blanqui had travelled nearly over all Europe, 
and only left oil' travelling when his health 
compelled him to remain at liome. It may be 
.said that the whole of his life was spent in one 
long and laborious inquiry, principally directed 
to the solution of those questions relating to the 
working classes, the importance of which lie 
had realised more clearly than mo.st of his con¬ 
temporaries. The brilliancy and vigour of’ his 
language added an additional attraction to his 
teaching. 

Parts of the course of lectures delivered by 
Blanqui were jmblished by ]\IM. Blaise and 
J. Garnif.r. Blanqui also was the author of 
several works. Of these the most importaait 
are: lUsnmi de Vhistoire du connnerce ct de 
Vindnslrie, Paris, 1826, in 18nio.— Precis 
diinentaire ^J^,conomie politique, Paris, 1826 
and 1842, in 32mo.— llistoire de Vtconomie 
politique en Europe, depuis les ajiciens jnsqud 
nos jours, suivie d'unc bihliograpMe raisonnie 
des prinrApau/x, onvragcs d'Economic politique, 
Paris, 1838, 1812, and 1815. This last work 
lias been translated into several languages. 
We may also mention the notices written by 
Blanqui of the French exhibition of 1827, and 
particularly that on the great exhibition of 
London 1851. His researches on the position 
of French workmen have been continued by 

M. Baudrillart. Blanqui left behind him 

several manuscript fragments and studies which 
it is hoped that his son-in-law, M. Maze, will 
publish. A. de F. 

BLENCH (Scots law term): Lands held 
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blench me hCd snl)iect to ]).iyinent of ineivly 
a fluty, wliidi is exigible only if asked 

witliiri tlie yc;jT. Analogous to Betit iSini- 
OEAM y, 

IB.OCKADK. A blockade may Ijc defined 
as tlie prevention of commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween a port or a portion of the coast in an 
enemy’s country and neutrals, ]3y means of 
v(!ssels of war sidlicif-nt in numl)er to render 
any neutral vessel allempliiig to reach such ])ort 
or coast liabli- to ca])tni e. A hloekailc being a 
belligerent ae,t, must he instituted by sov»U’eign 
authority, and a naval force must be ])resent to 
maintain it. The extent of a blockade, is deter¬ 
mined by the ellicieiicy of tlui blockading 
B(|uadron. Some eontinental writers, such as 
Helfter /:’///vy^ojs,7/e rolhryf riit dfr (]c<jrn- 

vmrt^ Ortolan (lii'j/rs rtUcnudtoti(fi< '< 

cf, Dlploiiyillc ilc ht JAv, ii. 1128) maintain that, 
the blockading foi-cc should be anchored, a view 
that ha.s not been ac('(!pted by the ])ri/c courts 
of Lngland and the United States. A blockade, 
is violati'd by a,ny attempt at ingress oi‘ egr(‘ss, 
but whilst ICnglish and American ]>ri/ti courts 
hold that the bare act of sailing for a blockaded 
port is an act of violation, provided there is 
niuson to l)eli(‘N'<‘ the captain knows of tlna exist¬ 
ence of the bloekadr, tln^ l^’i'cnch practice is to 
warn the captain on a[iiii'oaching tlie coast, ami 
only to si'i/i^ the vessel if a subseipicnl attempt 
is made to enter. 'The jtena.lty h»r a bi'cach 
of blockade* is the conliseation of the ship, but. 
the ca,rgf» is liable to b(! condemmal if its owners 
are in any way privy to the breach. 

'Ihc pr«)hibilion of (aimmcive with neutrals 
involved in a blockade, is based by I l.iutcfi iiiHc 
(Jhs iinntii if di'S t/rvifirs <hs nnHons nt u/rrs >1} 

(i iiip'i i/>' (li/ri-rr. nutrifin}>\ .‘M cd. ii. 178, 181) 
on .1 siipjiosed Ciimpicst of tin* i nemy’s tenitori.d 
waters; by Orlol.ni (hipiomafi'- oe A/ 2d 

0 ( 1 . ii. 2'.):;) <»!i an “ oc'cupat ion ” of the sc;t, 
wliieh giv('s to l.ln^ occupier “.■sovereign lights,” 
II istorically tlie rules of hloekade ai’c a nio(Iii'ca- 
t ion of the old prineij'le {ha.t war Avas “ t'lniiM’ui 
in omnia ef in omnibus,” and tin refore lie who 
was a neutral was an einaiiy. All intci-(‘om'.'-'* 
with an <aieiny wss nidawful. In pri'c. .^s of 
time neuti-al slates ma.di* gemd their claim to a 
distinct status, anti it is now i't*cogni.scd llrit. in 
time (h* war the tiaile of neutral individuals 
slioiili] bt* as free as in tinn* of ]a-aee. ddiis 
piiiicijilc, liowever, comes in cimiliet witli the 
long • slablished I'ight of .a belligerent to eii* oil’ 
<-ommereial eommniiieations with tiie enemy, j 
aiid the nn'tlern rides ot blockade are a cojii- ; 
]>romise In'tween belligt rent and neutral lights. : 
Tin* light ol’ tlic neutral subject to trade is I 
recognised in the fact that, by vi(datiiig a i 
blockade he does not violate the in'utrality of his t 
state, and it’ the vessel (’scapes he siilfcrs no | 
punishim'ut. d'he belligerent right is recog¬ 
nised by I'ormitting the blockade to be estab¬ 
lished, and by authorising the belligerent to 


confiscate any vessel that may he caught in the 
act of violation. 

A blockade, if on an extended scale, may 
inflict great injury on neutral states. During 
the four years that the blockade of the Southern 
States was maintained by the North American 
States, the export of cotton to England ceased, 
and those engaged in the cotton industry 
su(r(!n.*d great privatiou, and the exportation of 
wine from France to the United States became 
impracticable. Hence the prohibition of com¬ 
mercial blo()kadcs, and of tlie capture of all 
]>riv'ate jiroperty at sea, has been advocated. 
From an economic point of view it is certainly 
rh'sir.able that tln^ capture of private property 
should be abolislnd, but as Eauchillc ])oints 
out (Du Bhcus Mariiinu)y every act of war 
afDets neutrals, and the arguments for the pro¬ 
tection of }»rivate property are arguments 
against the practice of war itself (see Inter¬ 
national Law). 

[See Calvo’s Jjn'if. Intrnuili>'iutl, Pni'i^, 1881 ; 
Di' JjliHiiiy- Myritinu\ Pnul Ennchille, Paris, 
1882.---Ijall’s Intcrnaiiuiial L<iir, Oxfnjd, ] 

J. E. C. M. 

BOARD. A body ot ]'ersoiis ollicialiy con¬ 
stituted for the tran.saclion (.)f some pai licular 
bn.sinc.ss, .so culled from tin; ‘'bcuird” or table 
round which incel.ings were held. Sonn* govern¬ 
ment departments are (l(‘sigi!at('d by tki.^ tifhg 
'•. 7 . boai'd of trade, board of inland i'\- nue, 
loe.al goveiaiineiit board, jioor law b<„ai i. 'lim 
term is also applied to the (liicelor.s or persons 
e,liai-g. d wiH) the managi'inent of a company. 

J. i;. ('. M. 

(Eronvuiic Upininn oil ‘Gloards/’ 

.’.aid Bfntu\M. “ arc scr('c)i.<.” a I'lira-c wliieli 
describes vety well the extreme po.'>ition of 
economists who distrust governmental control 
in indusliy. d'he term is a])]i;ic(i to par- 
ti( 3 ular depai tments of the a'lrninistratiua of 
the central government, c.g. tlie boanl of 
liadc, tlifj hoard of agi ieulture ; to .'similar 
diMsioiKS of loeal goveiDimai 1. c.g. hoaid of 
guardis'Tis, s(!liool Ix^ard ; and .ilso to various 
I pennan< iit committees cliaigci] A>iiu the' super¬ 
vision of particular inductrics, r../. tli- Sf ottish 
lishery board. It was one ol the main ja’iri- 
ciples ol Adam S.Mii ii, that, if governmental 
control were pioxa’ll to be desirable, it was 
lieitcr to thtanv the respt n,^iichiiy on the ]•c^- 
sons and localities dirccilc inlere.ded. 'flie 
constitution ol l.inardls of various kinds is the 
logi<-al outcoim’ of this prineijile, t];,- central 
authority only laying down gem-ral rul(\s for 
guidaiiee. j g 

LOARn OF AGRlCELTFRi; (] 703). Seven 
y(’ars atter the reconstitution of the board of 
tradtg the House of Commons, on the motion 
of Sir John Sinclair, voted £3000 a year to- 
ward.sthe e.xpcnscs of a board of agrieultiire (17ta 
May 1793). The^ board was duly chartered ; 
it AN as t (3 consist Ol certain specitieil gOA’ci nnn’ut 
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officials and lay coadjutors, the latter including 
Sinclair himself, who became the first president, 
and Arthur You.no, wlio became secretary. 
Though the minority in the House regarded 
the board as simply a new refuge for place- 
hunters, the enthusiasm of president and secre¬ 
tary carried it into good work at once, and, for 
a time at least, falsified fears. On its lirst 
meeting (4th September 1793) it drew u]) a 
plan of incpiiry on a large scale. Intelligent 
iarmers throughout the kingdom were to be 
provided with a list of queries relating to their 
business which they were to bo invited to answer 
and send to the board, for the general benelit of 
the agricultural interest. In tlie second place, 
in every county some com]ictent person was to 
be chosen to draw up a survey of the state of 
ngricultiu'c in tliat county, to be remitted to 
the board for public.) tion. This jdaii was duly 
carried out, and the result was given to the 
world in sixty or seventy separate j)ublications, 
of various degi t es of merit. The survey of 
Sussex was by the son of Arthur Young, and 
the survey of Siitfolk by Young himself, wlio 
coiitributdl also to the 3d and 6th volumes of 
(Junini unicat ions published by the Itoard between 
1802 and 1806. Tliese Covimwiiicaliitns inelmiH 
also papers, letters, or speeches by Leorge 
Washington, Dr. Priestley, Sir Josc[>Ii Banks, 
Sir Humphry Davy, i\rorris Birkbeck, Wats<m, 
bishop of Llandatf, and Sir John Sinclair, witli 
otliers of lesser note, Englisli and I'onugn. Om* 
of the objects of the board was to keep Priglaiid 
alive to foreign im[)i-ovements. Anotlier ol‘ 
course was to encourage improvements at Iiomc ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the lectures of Sir 
Hum]'hry Davy, given before the board in 1802, 
luade an epoch in agricultural chemistry. 
Prizes were given for agricultural essays and 
experiments. Another object of the board w.as 
more general,—to provide accuiatc stati.stics of 
lands, produce, stock, ami even pojuilatioii ; 
there is, for example, in vol. ii. of the (Jodi- 
inunicatiuns, an ‘Yal).stract of baptisms and 
burials" for four of the parislies in each of filty 
counties, drawn up in 1800. Poth in the 
Cornr/uinications and in the several Reports 
ff)r the counties, there is a mass of information, 
observations, and opinions, not only in regard 
to the technical points of agi'iciilture and pas¬ 
ture, but in regard to the poor law, the con- 
ilitioii of the poor labourer and the farmer, 
the incidence and amount of rent, rates, and 
tithes, the progi'ess and efi'ects of enclosures, 
the movements of i^pulation, and the working 
ot' such experiments as the system of small allot- 
im nts. Accordingly these volumes contain 
niatriials for the social and industrial history 
of the country districts of the kingdom, which 
are of undoubted value though they have been 
little utilised. 

A general view of the work of the board for 
its first three years is given in the first volume 


of the Communications^ which contains also 
the text of the Charter of Foundation, dated 
23d August 1793. The gi’ant of £3000 was 
withdrawn in 1817, a year of distress when 
the government was much pressed to reduce ex¬ 
penditure. No doubt the Smithficld Club, the 
Highlaiui Society, the Bath and West of Fng- 
land Agricultural Society and other private 
bodies were doing its work equally well ; but 
it is not just to describe the board as simply 
“the pet scheme of King Ceorge " with no life 
of its own (^lartineau, Thirty Vr irs J'rarc, iv. 
448). In 1889 it was rc-c:,(;ihli.shed, and in 
1903 assumed in addition tlie duties of the 
Board of Fisheries then constituted (see below). 

[^lieports to Board of Ayr i culture from the sn^eral 
counties (var. dates).— ifoinniu n irotions to the 
Boaj'd of Ayricidiiire^ 1S02-6, 6 -History of 

the Progress of Great Britairn R. K, Pliili), 1899 
(s|)eciiiiens are given of the oueries to farmers, p. 
117).—Mhfidloch’s lAtrcature of Poiilical Econ- 
omyy 18 if) (a list of survt'}ors is giv'tni, but not 
in a useful or accurate form, p. 215) — Cori'es- 
■poudrnce of Sir xfvhn Si,irlaii\ vol. i. 106-407, etc. 
— Liy'e of Sir John Sinclair, i. 259,, (tie.— A nnu(tl 
itryinter, 1793, p. 118.— U. p. L'rot licro's Enytish 
Facininij, 1888, p. 69.] j. u. 

POAIH) OP AOBiCPM/fPh’P AND PISH- 
PIMPS. A Pnai'd (•,' A'M'ieiillni'e fbr Orc;ii; 
Brilaiii was ic csl.'ibli'^lied ] 2th August 18N9. 
In 1909) ccrlaiu powei's and duties lonneily 
cxcrci.scd hy t'ei Poavd o!' Trade with I'cspect 
to fisheries were tinnsferrcd to llii.s dcparlmcid, 
the do.sigiiation of wliich was at tlui same tiim; 
.ili'icd. 

I'licrc. are transferred to this Ibr'iid the duties 
of llic Pilvy (aitiucil under tlio Deslructivo In¬ 
sects and (jonPigious Diseases (Anijiials) Acts, 
the diUics of the iand coiuiiiissioncrs for Ihig- 
laiid under the Tri'iir: cuinmutal ion ;i,cts, the 
(’oUYiioi.i) acts, (ho acts for inclnsiirc, ex'chango 
and impi'ovement of land and other acts, 
and llH)St'. vesl.f'd in the, Commissionci’s of IJ is 
IMa jesly’s woiks and ])uhlie luiiMings under the 
Survey Aet, 1870. d'lie Poaid iiiidci takcs the 
[)rcpa,i'atioii of statistics i elating to ;)gri(adtui '0 
and forcsti'y and the industry of lisliing. It 
may also undertake the inspection of any 
sfdiools, not ])ul)lic. clcincntary schools, in which 
teeliuical instruction, pmctical or scientilic, ia 
given in matters coiiiicctcd with these subjects, 
and the aiding of any school winch admits such 
inspection and is qualific<l to ix'ccive such aid, 
the aiding and inspection of coni ses of lectures 
and instruction, and examinations in these 
subjects, and the encouiagemeiit of such ex- 
perimcTit and research as they may think im¬ 
portant for the purpose of piomoting agricul¬ 
ture, forestry, or tlie industry of fishing. The 
muzzling and keeping dogs under control art 
among the duties of the Board with the Con¬ 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, and it is also 
stated that in the act establishing it, the ex- 
pres.sion “agriculture" includes horticulture. 
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The Board are eliarged with the duty of 
providing small holdings and allotments in 
England and Wales (see Small Holdings Act, 
1907), and of carrying out the English share 
of the international investigation of the North 
Sea. They liavc also i(n|)ortant duties under 
the f’ettilisors and P'ccding Stuifs Act, 1906, 
and the llutter and Margarine Act, 1907. 
IJsefnl work has already been done in connec¬ 
tion A\dth agricultural education and small 
holdings (see, Annien ltliUA n Holdings Act, 
App.). Instruction in dairying, in poultry 
and bee-keej>ing, in horticiiltiu-e, in the 
management of orchards and fruit trees, and 
in school or other gardens, lias been pro¬ 
vided at tnany ecntre.s ihroiigliout I'lngland 
and Wales. 

The piTsident of the Hoard may have a scat 
in rarliaim'ut. 

[Bnanl i\f Atfricnllure Art, 1889 ; do. of 
Fisheries, 19('o.] 

BOARD OF TRADE. Great Britain pos¬ 
sesses no ministry of commerce nor any depart¬ 
ment sj)ecially charged with the superintendence 
of industry. The homo ofhee has some super¬ 
vision over factories and workshops, mainly as to 
lioui’s of labour of women and children, fencing 
of dangerous machinery, and sanitary condition 
of buildings. 11 publishes returns ol’ the jainci- 
pal textile industries, but Avith no details of 
quantitie.s or values of Avhat is produced, and 
superintends coal and other mines in regard to 
sKifety, and it is not concerned Avil.h other mat¬ 
ters as important to them — namely, the rat»s 
charged for conveying minerals by railway an<l 
royalties payable to original owners. In con¬ 
nection Avith manufacturing industries the 
science and art department gives some a.ssistancc 
Llirough the South KciLsington and other 
museums, and technical schools. Witli the.se 
exceptions there is little supervi.sion over com¬ 
merce and industry, exc«q>t by Avliat Avas origin¬ 
ally the coinriiittco of privy council for trade 
and is iioav known as the “board of trade.” 
Temporary councils liad advised parliament con¬ 
cerning trade matters since the 14th century, 
but no ]>ermanent departim iit Avns estiiblished 
until Cromwell instituted .such a department to 
foster trade and navigation, and check the 
monopoly of the l)u<a‘h. 'I'liis policy Avas eon- 
tinned afUT the Re.st(U’ali(m, a committee oftlie 
I'livy eouneil being appointed. hojO, toasoertaiii 
p.ii tieulais oi'impiu't.sand ('xporLs and to improve 
trade. .\notlier committee Avas n]>]*ointt‘d a few 
ye ;is later to assist llu* crown in foi iniiig and 
managing ‘‘toreigii plantalions/' eolunirs. 
'riu' ['hi I of Sandwich w a.s pre.'>ident and .lohn 
Evfi a n oiu' of tb(' ten members of this .second 
commiltee. In Itw- these tAVo committee.'^ 
wei(' unit, d as a st.anding eonnoil of trade and 
plantations nn- 1 ' : the ])residency of the Karl of 
Shalteshnry, an!, in 1673. John Kocke became 
secretary. The joint commission lasted, hoAv- 


ever, only tAA’o years, and was not revived till 
1696. Locke then returned to office, though 
unwillingly, as one of six unofficial paid 
members of the board, eight principal officer 
of state being unpaid members. The questions 
referred to the establishment included inquiries 
into hindrances to trade, employment of the 
poor, and the silver currency, the gi’eat re- 
coinage of which, 1695, Avas supported by 
ljOckc’.s Avritings. The neAV board were hardly 
.settled in their rooms at Whitehall, altered 
for them by Wren, Avhen the lire of 1697 
drove them to bike refuge in the building 
knoAvn as tlie Cockpit, on the site ol the 
present council office. In 1700 Locke W’as 
compelled to resign through ill-health (Life 
of Locke, by Fox Bourne). Locke's successor 
was Matthew Prior, well knoun in liis literary 
capacity. 

I'hc navigation acts and the mercantile 
system AAwe at this time the keystones of our 
commercial policy. Iauav materials might be 
imported free of duty, and with a bounty in 
some ca.sc.s, but licavy penalties usually pro¬ 
hibited their exportation. In the case of wool, 
even movement from village to Aullage within 
a fcAV miles of tlie co.i.st Avas prohibited. British 
colonies were favoured by DiscniMiNATiNG 
Duties, but Avhen conflicts aro.so between the 
interests of home manufaclnrers and colonists, 
the latter usually Avent to the Avail. A secretary 
of state for the colonics to undi rtake the eon- 
trol of the plantalious Avas a])poiiited 17G0. 
ddiis control passed, 1782, to the home secretary, 
1801 to the Avar department, 1854 to the })re- 
seiit colonial office. Addison was for a few years 
one of tlie lords commissioners of trade juevious 
to his appointment in 1717 as secretary of state 
to George I. Gibbon, the historian, Avas made 
one of the eight lords commissioner.s in 1779 
at a salary of £1000 a year, ])ut was ousted 
I lirce years after, inaiiiJy through Buuke's attack 
on the public olJices 1780. (Cubbett’s Farlia- 
■))uuf(ir>i History, vol. xxi. p. 232.) The con¬ 
test betAA'cen Burke .ind the ministry was, as 
regards the board of trade, Avhether unpaid com¬ 
missioners of trade, cliosen from time to time, 
Avoiikl not be preferable to a perniaTient highly- 
j)ai(l council, which Burke described as “a sort 
of gently-ripening hot-liouse, wlipre eight mem¬ 
bers of parliament reeeive .salaries of a thousand 
a year in onier to mature at a [iioper sea.son to 
a claim for tAvo thousand.” Burke’s motion for 
the abolition of tlie board of trade and the 
eoloiii.il and other oliices AA’as carried in the 
House of ('ommous by a majority of eight. 
Ib'diictiens n.>uln'd of betAveeii £200,000 and 
£300,000 a year. iLcludiiig £11,000 for the 
board of ti a-liN Aim! Ikm- eommitteo 
of the ]>rivv coiineii A\a- formed in 1786, by 
order in ooimcil Avliicii still mainly regulates the 
li'gal constitution ot the otliee. The duties of 
the revived board were chiefly as a century 
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before, with questions relating to food supply 
and restrictions on the exportation and im¬ 
portation of corn. 

Experience of difficullics in administering any 
Sliding Scale of corn duties had much to do 
with disposing the board towards a free-trade 
policy. Mr. Hus kisson’s elForts in removing re¬ 
strictions on foreign trade, followed by Mr. (Glad¬ 
stone’s (1842) carrying out Peel’s tarilf reforms 
were ably seconded by the permanent stalf, in¬ 
cluding Mr. G. li. PoiiTEU and Mr. Mac'-uiegou. 
Porter was the founder of ollicial statistics, the 
accounts published by government before he be¬ 
came chief of the statistical department, 1S32, 
having been merely crude and undigested masses 
of figures. The Progress of the iWiiion made him 
famous as an economist and he was made 
secretary of the Board of Trade 1847. Sir It. 
Gilfcn, alterwards an assistant secretary, be¬ 
came chief of the statistical and commercial de¬ 
partment 1876. Meanwhile, as state sur^ervision 
over food supply and general trade became 
obsolete, joint-stock companies, railways, and 
shipping required supervision, and fmdher 
changes were made, the president being practic¬ 
ally secretary of state for trade. The vice-president 
became, 1867, a parliamentary secretary with 
similar duties to those of a parliamentary under 
secretary of state. Efibrts have been made to 
change the title of the ollice into “Ministry of 
Commerce ” presided over by a titular secretary 
of state, but a more obvious improvement would 
be to incorporate with the board some consulta¬ 
tive members of technical knowledge and trade 
experience, such as eminent shipowners, mer¬ 
chants, and manufacturers, who could be called 
in to advise the president. 

The departments must be described somewhat 
in detail. 

1. The Commcrcml Department <leals with 
commercial questions generally. It ju'ovides the 
statistical abstracts for the United Kingdom, the 
colonies, and foreign countries : trade, slii])j)iug, 
railway, and emigration statistics, iriclinling a re¬ 
cord of price of corn, foreign and colonial customs, 
tarilFs, ami trade regulations ; kee})s the standards 
of weights and measures, and controls the registra¬ 
tion of joint-stock companies. Labour statistics 
have now specird attention. A Monthly Journal 
gives commercial information jirineipally from 
ollicial sources. 

A Separate Bankruptcy Department has been 
oiganised since the Banla-iiptcy Act of 1883. The 
principle of this act is administration of bankrupts’ 
proju-rty l)y or under a departineiit amenable to 
I'mliamentavy control (see BANKUurroy Law ; 
Dkkd oe Auuangkment). 

2. The Itdihray I)epo rt,nnit, estahlished 1840, 
inspi cts ladw.'iys la-lore ojicned, reports on pro¬ 
posed railways, accidents, by-laws, arhiti ators, ami 
other duties (uider various railway acts. The Bail- 
way ami (Ganal 'Ti-allic Act (1888j in regard to rates 
lor conveying goods ; tramways, their by-laws, and 
“provisional orders,” omnibus bills approve<l 
by some public department before being submitted 


to parliament come under this deparlmeiit, with 
gas and water schemes, electric lighting, and 
copyright. The patent office, a subordinate de- 
l^artment, has charge of Patents, designs, and 
'fRADE Marks. 

3. The Marine JJeparimcnt, established 18.50, 
regulates the survey of passenger steamers, com¬ 
pulsory exammatioii of masters aud mates, shipping 
offices for engagement and dischargt- of seamen, and 
generally all questions relating to ships :iml their 
crews, ineludiiig the detention of unseawoi iliy shi])S 
and in(\uiries into wrecks. Ito.Ao deals with in¬ 
ternational arrangements connected v, :i! the Police 
of the North Sea and other lidici n--. and matters 
relating to thshing vessels and th.-ir cn-w.-. Certain 
powers and duties loiiviCT ly e.r 11 iscd by the Board 
of Trade with respect to tisiieri-^s were in 1003 
tran.sfen-e<l to the ]h)AirD ok A(;rick niCiO', and 
Pisiir.jjiKs 

4. The Ila.hour iJcparhnenl lias eharcii of fore- 
slmres belonging to the crown, ami ])rotects navi¬ 
gable liarboiirs and ebnTnn-iS, lighitiouse fnmls, 
Holyhead and Bamsgate InulK.nrs an<l J»ovev ])ifj-. 
Wreckage and quarantine ai'e also nmlcv the charge 
of thi.s <lepai-rmcnt, and slaiidants lor veich's and 
measures, ami hall marks. 

.5. The Linonce JnjM'oiivie'iU deals w’ith the 
accounts of all branches of the Board of 'I'rad.-, of 
liarliours, lightiioiises, and mci’cantilc marine ollices, 
merchant seauicnhs fund, consuls’ accounts for (.lis- 
ablcd seamen abroad ; iiiaiiiic savings banks and 
seamen’s mom'y orders, life insurance companies’ 
accounts and bankru})toy estate accounts. 

BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. The boarding- 
out system is one of several attempts to solve 
the problem of training pauper children, ami is 
practised in the United Kingdom, in Pi'ancc, 
Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Oauada, ami tho 
United States. In relieving arlult paupers the 
main object may be said to be, to make the 
condition of the pauper as little enviable as 
possible ; in the case of pauper children there 
is a further aim, viz. to prevent the permanence 
of a state of pau}.)crism, and to train good 
citizens. Various methods have been suggested 
to attain these ends. It was at one time the 
custom to keep children in workhouses, in a 
separate j)art of the building from ogod and 
adult paupers, under instruction and discijffine. 
The evils of this system, wdiicli arc possibly 
exaggerated, Ho in the danger lest a child 
should ac([nirc the so-called “pauper taint”— 
that is, a ])redisposition to relai)sc into })aupor- 
ism. To this must be added a total ignorance 
of the world, due to artillcial surround ings^ which 
not only unlits a child for any walk in life, but 
makes liim an-easy ])rey to tein])lation. Those 
evils arc now, as a general rule, modified by the 
])i‘actico of stmding children to the ordinary 
])arish schools. Tln^ first real reform in tho 
system was the establishment of district schools 
in which the children of one or more unions arc 
boarded aiid educated, ’file results of the 
training given in such schools are very favour¬ 
able, a comjjaratively small })crcentngG of the 
children becoming paupers in Uter life. Against 
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them it is urged that individuality is lost, that 
the training given is too mechanical, that the 
little incidents of daily life are wanting, so that 
no sense of 2)roj)(3rty is acquire<l, that they are 
favourable to the dovelo])meut of certain diseases, 
e,g. 0 })hthalmia, and that the diet lacks variety. 
A further modilicatiou is seen in the building of 
villages, consisting of cottage-homes, in each of 
which a small number of children form an 
artilicial family, but an objection to this system 
lies in the cost. It is claimed for the boarding- 
out system that, whilst avoiding the above- 
mentioned evils, it has great advantages of its 
own. Tlius children are placed in ordinary 
families, are adopted by foster-parents csrcfully 
selected, who lodge, board, and clothe them in 
return for a weekly payment by the guardians, 
and who are under dose supervision. Thus the 
“pauper taint” is wholly absent, and the 
advMnt;i '!;i's of homo life are secured to the child ; 
the rdalious hetwceii the foster-parents and the 
( hildren often develop into real atfection, and 
th(3 tie between them is ns strong or strong»‘r 
than that inordinary families; tliesurroundings 
are precisely those in which a child will timl 
itself in latt‘ 1 ' life, for wliich therefore it receives 
nil appropriate training. Lastly, it is far cheaper 
than any other system. Thus, the cost of 
maintenance of a child in a workhouse may bo 
S(;t at Is. lOd.. weekly, excl'isivc> of the cost of 
buildings, etc., the weekly cost in a district 
school at 8s. 0(1,, ill a cottage-home at Os. 5d., 
'Ml the hoarding-out system at ds. Od. Two 
kinds of dilliculty suggest tliciusclvrs. First, 
the practical dilliculty of securing ad<n[uatc, 
siipeivisioii. d'ho suiiervision is partly in the 
hands of volunteers, partly of union ollicials, 
subject to inspr(.'liou by an ollicial of tlie local 
goveriimoiit hoard. 'I'lic reports of this last, 
Miss Mason, tlioiigli on the whole eneourag- 
iug, show tliat lainentahle siiorteomings aro 
not uncommon, for iustaiuas are (piot**'! of 
negh'ct and even criu-lty on the part of foster- 
])ar(‘nts. 'I'o tin's may ju-ohahly be attrilaited 
the small extent to which llu* svsiciii has Ix-cn 
adopted, and its unpo[)iilarity among the }) 0 (Mcr 
classes. rim sta-ond ol»jcclion i.s one of ))iin- 
cildc. Under this .sy.stein the diildreii of 
pauiiers aro placed in a h-gter position than the 
childiam of iiidepimdcnt iahourcM-s, ihe amount 
expended upon them being laiger than tlu'se 
last can possibly ationl. Ilciico the moiive to 
support his own family is weakened on tin* part 
of the ordinary man by the sight of iho superior 
provision made t»,)i' the lamily ot his improvident 
ueighhonr, and a diiaet iueeiitivo is given to 
ail inerease of population by reeklesslv earlv 
marriages. 

The hoardiug-out system is regulated by two 
orders ot the I.ocal r.overiinieiit Board, issued in 
1880. wliich sipiersedi'd the orders issued in 1870 
and IS,,. I nder these orders orpliaii and 
deserted children, or the children of permanent 


inmates of a workhouse, and others who are 
practically orphans, may be boarded out: ( 1 ) 
outside the union to which they are chargeable, 
in which case they are under the supervision 
of a certified committee ; or (2) inside the 
union, when the resiioiisihility is shared by a 
committee and the ollicers of the union. The 
total number of children boarded out in Eng¬ 
land and "VVales on 1st January 1890 was 
IJtUk In 1909 it was 8653 ; in 1911, 9669. 

[The A.ssociation for promoting the Boarding-out 
of Pauper Children has published numerous re- 
l)orts, etc., on the system. Discussions upon it 
are to be found in almost every annual report of 
the Poor-Law Conferences, and the history of the 
movement may b(3 traced in the annual reports 
of the Local Coverumeiit Board, Part I.J li.li. r. 

BOCCPII, Romeo, who came from Bologna, 
published in 1621, at Venicig a book on money, 
in two volumes, dedicated to tlie pope Gregory 
XV. (jiusfa universal inisura e suo typo. 
The first volume has the sub-title Anima della 
inmy'ta^ and the second Corpo della uioneUt. 
Although very ])rimitive in his views, this 
author is not uninteresting. M. r. 

BOCKH, Aunusr (1785-1867), the eminent 
philologist, was aiitlior of the classical work on 
the political economy ol’ ancient Athens, Sfaats- 
haushaltung der Alhci\ei\ 1817. d'his book was 
tran.^^lated into English by Sir G. CouNEWAl.ri 
LEwrs(18‘28, 2de(L 1812). Another of Bbckh’a 
trcati.ses is n.seful for the stiMy of the economics 
of anticpiity, namely MeMoglsdie [/rUcrsuch- 
UTujen Hher (Jeirieht, ,]fiinzfilsse und Maasse des 
Altertliuins^ 1838. j. k, t. 

BOCLAND. After the laud of Fngland had 
been distributed among the origiuai German 
invaders, a considerable surplus remained uti- 
distributed, wliich was regarded as the property 
of the tribe, and was known as folklaruL 
From tills private estate.s were in aubsequent 
tiiiK's given io individuals, as a la.'ward for emi¬ 
nent services, es[)eciilly in war. Such grants 
were, mad'- by hoc or charter, issmal by the king 
a,nd Ills u'ihnaqcmct or eouiirii of wise men; and 
land so granted wa.s calh'd hudand. Bocland 
could be freely alienat'd cither during lifetime 
or by will ; and we Icarii from a law of Alfred 
tliat it, could also be entailed, i.e. limited in 
descent to a single' family. 

[Stubbs, Consiitu- tonal IJisfory, vo]. i. y.__ 

Jd.^ai/s in A^nglo-Saxon Lmr (Boston and TvOndoii, 
18<6), ji}). 55 J 

LODIX, Jean, w)io \\as a rival of Macliia- 
velli and a jut'cnrsor of Mi.n i F.stg ugg ^’as born 
at Angers, 1 o20, and died ot the plague, at Laoii, 
1596. His principal work, Jjc la Jl^^tbliqne 
(1577), published oiiginally in French, then 
tra^^lalcd into Latin by the author himself, Ii.ls 
not for its ohj'eet, as it.s title -might lead the 
leader to sujijxi.se, a paiu^gx’rie on the republican 
form of goverimieut. Mddle deriving every¬ 
thing from the .sovcieignty of the people, Bodin 
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admits that the only practical method is the per¬ 
petual alienation of this sovereignty in favour 
of a monarch and his heirs. He fixes no limits to 
this alienation, hut he desires a “ Gouvernement 
temp4r6 sans etre d4mocratique. ” States-General 
like those at Blois (1576), in the deliberations 
of which he had shared, with more courage and 
ability than success, are, in his eyes, the proper 
remedy for an excess of absolute power. This 
was, in some respects, the representative mon¬ 
archy of our days. He also supported the idea, 
developed later by Montesquieu, that climate 
has a dominant influence on the form of govern¬ 
ment ; theocratic in tlie south and east, military 
in the north, free in the countries lying between 
these. Maintaining resolutely, through con¬ 
viction, liberty of conscience, he was also 
a declared opponent of slavery. In political 
economy he supported principles universally 
admitted in our days against a sieur de Malcs- 
troit, who, had it not been for two pami)hlet3 
by Bod in, would be perfectly unknown at the 
present time aiix par(id(rxes de M, 

de Mdlcstroit touchant VenclUrus&rmni de toutes 
les choses et des inonnaies^ Paris, 1568, in 4to, 
and Discourssiirle rehausseiKcntet diminution dcs 
mo7inaies, pour r^ponse aux paradoxes du sieur 
de Malestroitj Paris, 1578, in 8vo). • He also 
published La Demono-manie (1587), and other 
similar works ; for, strange as the fact is, this 
man, of such powerful intellect, was neverthe¬ 
less a believer in sorcery and witchcraft. 

[M. Ad. Franck, in his JUformatcurs et publi¬ 
cist es de VEurope (Paris, 18G4, in 8vo), has 
written on P>odiii in eloquent terms ; but the 
work through which both he and his books will 
be best known is the volume of M. H. Baiidrillart 
{Jean Bodin et son temps, Paris, 1853, in 8vo).] 

A. 0. f. 

BODY CORPORATE or ConroRATioN is an 
artilicial or juristic person which preserves its 
identity and the rights conferred on it through 
a perpetual succession of natural persons. Cor¬ 
porations are either sole where composed of one 
person, or aggrcijate where composed of two or 
more persons. They are also divided into 
ecclesiastical corporations, and lay corporations. 
Of lay corporations the most important are 
municipal corporations and trading com])anics. 
Corporations are created either by charter or by 
act of parliament, but some base their exist¬ 
ence on prescription. Their powers of acquir¬ 
ing, holding, or disposing of property depend 
partly upon the instrument calling them into 
existence, and partly upon tlie objects for 
which they were created (see Corporation, 
Municipal ; and Companies). 

[As to the extent to which a corporation can 
enter into contracts, see The Principles of Contracts, 
by Sir F. Pollock, London, 1888.] j. e, c. m. 

BCECLER, Johann Heinrich (1611-1672), 
a German writer, born at Cronheim in Bavaria, 
Was professor of history, philosophy, and politics 

VOL. I. 


at Upsala and Strasburg. In his posthumous 
Institutiones politicae: accessermd Disserta- 
Hones Politicae ad Selecta Veterum loca et 
lihellus mernorialis ethicus, Argentorati, 1674, 
Boeder assails the opinions of Grotitjs on the 
original community (p. 61), and those of 

Althusi'js (p. 104) concerning the original 
sovereignty of the people. His economical 
opinions on money, taxation, and population 
are for the most part founded upon Botkko, 
Besold, Bornitz, and Gryphiander. The first- 
named may have suggested his distinction 
between the arts which assist or hinder the 
increase of population, trade, schools, and 
courts belonging to the fm mer, false promises 
and robberies to the latter (1. iv. c. v. p. 209). 
Bteeler’s dissertation ^‘on the science and study 
of politics” (p. 503 IF.), in which ho deprecates 
the study of Pi.ATO and recommends Aristotle, 
gives a curious example of what was the state 
of the science in Germany in his time. 

[See Allgcmeine Deutsche Biographic, ii. bd. 
pp. 792, 793.—Reseller, GcscMc.hte der JVational- 
Oebmomik in Deutschlaiid, 1874, pp. 209, 262, 
263.] e. B. 

BOILEAU (or Boyleau) Efienne (horn 
about 1200, died about 1272), is said to have 
been of Angevin origin. He joined tbe Cru¬ 
sades under Louis IX. (St. Luuis), was captured, 
and ransomed by that niuiiarch at a high 
price. At one time provost of Orleans ; lie 
subsequently bocanio (1258-1270) provost of 
Paris, by epecial appointment of Louis IX. 
wdio sought a man of snflicient .strength and 
integrity to maintain social and industrial order 
in l‘aris. Up to that date the post of provost 
had practically been farmed out to speculators, 
who recouped themselves by exactions and the 
receipt of bribes. Boileau, a man of noble 
birth and incorruptible character, suppressed 
venality, meted out vigorous justice, estab¬ 
lished the police of Paris, and hanged Ids 
godson for theft, and a friend for dishonesty. 
St. Louis, as a mark of confidence and approval, 
sometimes sat beside him at tlie Cliatelet, 
where he administered justice. But the great 
work of Boileau was his compilation, about 
1268, of the Lime des Metiers, a code of the 
regulations alfectirig tlie various industries of 
Paris. The exordium states the intention of 
the compiler, to treat of (1) the trades 
of Paris, their ordinances and the breaches 
thereof, with the appropriate fines ; (2) fees, 
tolls, taxes, and dues ; (3) justice and jurisdic¬ 
tions in Paris and the neighbourhood. The 
third part either was not written or has been 
lost. 

The iU-defined privileges claimed by the 
numerous industrial corporations of Paris had 
become, in many cases, oppressive and en¬ 
croaching. Boileau cited before his tribunal 
representatives of the separate crafts in turn, 
inquired into the grounds of their privileges, 
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and reduced their customs to writing in con¬ 
sistent order. The Rcgistres so formed consti¬ 
tute a highly valuable record of the condition 
of indiiHtrial society at the time, and exhibit 
the whole organisation of its hierarchy— 
trade privileges, masters, apprentices, their 
number, conduct, terms of service, holidays, 
(juality of work and of goods, [trices, middle¬ 
men, tines, dues, etc. This coni[>ilation has 
})cen regarded as a landmark in the history of 
economics. Blam^ui devoted to it a chapter of 
his Jlistoire de VEconomu Folitiqtie (t. i., ch. 
xix., Sine ed. 1846), in which, however, he 
exaggerates the practical influence exercised by 
BoileaiTs book. As a rc])ertory of economic 
police regulations it had, no doubt, great 
administrative utility. But its place is rather 
in the economics of history than in the history 
of economics. 

Tile text of the Livre dp.s Metiers was published 
at l^iris in 1837 under the title of Registres des 
MHiers el Merehandises de In mile de PariSf 4to, 
edited by G.-B. Depping, in the series o( Docu- 
ments ificdits sur V Histoire de Franee. The best 
edition is that of MM. Lespinasse and Bonnardot, 
forming ))art of the Histoire g^n^ale de Paris, of 
Baron Haussman (pub. 1886). 

[See also article Hoylean, by Tsanibert in the 
NouveUe Jiiographie G^nirale, Paris, 18.65, vii. 
194.J u. u. 

BOISGUILLKBERT, alias Boisguilbert, 
Pierre le Pesant de, born at Rouen, 1C46, 
died ill the same city, 1714. Few details of his 
life are known. Ho purchased, in 1690, a 
judicial otlice in the city where he was born. 
An economist and precursor of the Physiocrats, 
extremely energetic and persevering by nature, 
he laid bare, with courage and much practical 
good sense, the economic defects in the system 
which j)revailed up to 1789. lie ati icked Col¬ 
bert with warmth, and not without reason, for 
having put agriculture on one side, and shackled 
the trade of corn. PIo proposed to Pontcliar- 
train, Cuamili.art, and Desmarets in succes¬ 
sion reloniis which are recognised as useful in 
our days, but he was not listened to, and was 
even exiled to Auvei-gnc Ibr his publications. 
His two principal works, l.e DtHail de la France 
(1095 or 1697), and Ar Facluiii de la France 
(1707), are valuable from tlio evidence they 
su[)plyas to tbc real economic condition of Franco 
during the most fatal part, tli<‘ last thirty 
yt'ars, of the reign of Louis XIV. Ifis complete 
works, oinitting tlmsc of a purely literary char¬ 
acter, appeared in 1707 (*2 vols. in 12mo), under 
the generic title ot Detail de la. France ; in the 
same yi'ur another edition, which appears to 
have appeared without the aiitlior’s consent, was 
published in ‘2 vols. in TJmo, described as the 
Testament politique dc M. dc Vaaban. Both of 
these are without the name of the author. These 
same works, omitting the TraiU du v\4rite et des j 
lumUrcs lies gramh Jiniinciers, form part of the | 
Collection Guillaumin (^Ecoiwniistes financiers ' 


du XVIIP SUclc), with a preface and notes by 
M. Eng. Daire. All the-c works deserve to be 
read even in our days. A. C. f. 

BOLLES, John A., lawyer (born in Con- 
iiecticut, 1809 ; died in Wasliington, 1878); he 
wrote A Treatise on Usury and Usury Laws, 
Boston, 1837, pp. 75, to show the mischief of 
the usury laws which generally prevailed in the 
United States at that time. The treatise con¬ 
tains a history and discussion of principles ; 
the author expresses the fear that his argument 
will bo regarded with prejudice and ill-will. 

D. K. D. 

BOLLMAN, Justus Erick, M.D. (born in 
Hanover, 1764). He took part in the French 
Revolution ; Avas imprisoned in Austria, and 
became noted for his attempt to liberate 
Lafayette, also in prison in the same country. 
He afterwards emigrated to the United States, 
and became implicated in Aaron Burr's con¬ 
spiracy. He remained in the United States 
for some years, tlien went to London, and 
died in the West Judies in 1821. While in 
the United States, in 1810, he wTote Para- 
graphs on Banks ami Banking, Philadelphia, 
(pp. 122 ; 2d ed., 1881). In this he dfTeuded 
the United States Bank as a })owcrful agent 
for strengthening the government, cementing 
the union, and useful in diniinislung and 
augmenting tlie circulating mediiim according 
to public necessities. The pamphlet is tvjucal 
as illustrating the acrimony of the bank dis- 
cus.sion. In 1816 he wrote Plan of an Improved 
System of the Money Concerns of the Union, 
Philadelphia (pp. 52); in which he again de¬ 
monstrates the superiority of bank money to 
treasury notes ; also Strictures on th.e Theories of 
Mr, Jiicurdo. The history of the greater por¬ 
tion of his life is narrated in Justus Erick Boll- 
man ; Ein Lehenshild aus zjvei JVeUtJwilen, 
by Friedrich Kapp, Berlin, 1880 (pp. 4J9). 

D. K. D. 

BON. A French word signifying a written 
autliority to pay a certain sum of money, or to 
deliver a certain object or a certain quantity of 
goods for account of the [)erso)i signing the 
autliority. This is implied by the use of the 
words Bon pour ' — {e.g. Bon pour fi-s. 1000 ; hc/x 
pour pain, etc.) Sucli authorities, w^hen issued 
by government oHicials on tlie national treasury, 
are c.allcd “ Boris sur Ic TresorP E. s. 

BONA FIDE, Literally iu good faith ; the 
words are Ircquently used in connection with a 
.substantive when their ju’oper moaning is 
“genuine.’' A bona tide traveller ” is a man 
who is a genuine traveller ; a “ bona iide pur¬ 
chaser ” is a genuine purchaser—not a person to 
whom a gift has been made in the form of h 
sale. Tlio phrase “ bona fide holder for value 
without notice ’ is used in connection with 
negotiable instruments. The Bill of Exchange 
Act has by § 29 substituted the shortei* form 
“ holder in due course.” w « 
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BONA NOTABILIA. Formerly, if a deceased 
])erson at the time of his death left effects of 
such an amount as to be considered “notable 
goods” (fixed by the 93d canon of 1603 at £5), 
within a diocese other than that in which he 
died, the will was required to be proved or 
letters of administration taken out before the 
metropolitan of the province, and not before 
the ordino-ry of the diocese. The transfer of 
jurisdiction over wills to the court of probate 
by the 20 k 21 Viet. c. 77 has abolished the 
legal importance of bomx notahiUa. 

[Tfie Lay) of Executors ami Administrators^ by 
R. L. V. Williams and W. V. V. Williams, p. 292, 
8 th ed., London, 1879.—Bona Notabilia, by G. 
Lawton, London, 1825.] J. E- G. M. 

BONA VACANTIA. The term applied in 
Roman law to the property of a deceased person 
which, if not claimed by the legal or equitable 
heir, went to the state, or in some cases to the 
municipality, or to the curia, or to the corpora¬ 
tion of which the deceased was a member (see 
Hunter’s Homan LaWy p. 865). In Englisli 
law the term is sometimes applied to things 
found without an apparent owner. 

[Stephen’s CommeniarieSy bk. iv, ch. \di.] 

J. E. C. M. 

BONCRRF, Pierre-FRAN 9015 , a French 
publicist, born about 1745 at Chasaulx, was 
employed by TuiiCOT, and published with his 
consent, under the assumed name of “Fran- 
caleii ” a pam})lilet: Les inconv6nients des 
droits fiodauxy 1776. In this he insists upon 
the freedom of landed property from any feudal 
impositions, and hopes the king will abolish 
them. But the author was discovered ; the 
pamphlet was condemned by the parliament to 
be publicly burnt 23rd February 1776, and 
Boncerf himself was saved only by the king’s 
intervention from being prosecuted. After the 
downfall of Turgot, Boncerf retired to Normandy 
and devotefl himself to agi’icultural pursuits. 
He was secretary to the Duke of Orleans when 
the Revolution began ; he was apjjointed a judge 
in 1790, but his sincerity led to his being 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, and 
he escaped being condemned to death only by 
one vote. In consequence of these persecutions 
be died in 1794. In 1789 he had written 
De la Necessity et des Moyens d'occuper 
avarita.geitsemcnt tous les gros ouvriers. The 
first creditors of the nation, he says, are the 
hands, which demand work and the soil tliat 
waits for the labour of the hands (p. 14). 
Boncerf proposes to give work to the labourers, 
for “ everybody has a right to subsist, but this 
right supposes a duty—labour ” (p. 59 ). 

Boncerfs other writings are enumerated in the 
^ouveHe Biographie, t. vi. p, 554.—see L. de 
Lavergne, Le^ Economistes fran^tis du 18c si^clcy 
1870, p. 195. s.B. 

BOND. Legal term for a deed by which a 
person (called the “ obligor ”) declares hini^elf 


bound to another (called the “obligee”) to 
pay a certain sum unless he performs an obliga* 
tion specified in the same instrument by a clause 
called “ the condition of the bond.” Bonds are 
generally used when security is to bo given to 
a public authority (bail bonds, security to keep 
the peace, security for costs in actions, etc.), 
and Contracts of Giiarantjse are frequently 
made out in that form, but instruments 
embodying mercantile contracts cio not, as 
a general rule, assume the form of bonds. 
The word is also used for certain stock exchange 
secni'ities, and in that sense is equivalent to 
“debenture” or “ obligation, "Tueaning a promise 
to repay a sum borrowed by the public authority 
or company who issues tlic secui’ity (with or 
without an additional premium), on a fixed date 
or on a date depending on the operation of a 
sinking fund {i.c. an annual sum to be applied 
in the ])m-chase of bonds or in the compulsory 
redemption of some particular bonds, to be de¬ 
termined by ballot), and to pay interest at a 
certain rate on certain dates up to the time of 
repayment. Bonds are sometimes secured by a 
charge on special property (see also Lloyd’s 
Bonds). k. .s. 

BOND OF CAUTION (Scots law Uh'ui). 
Sec Caution. 

BOND OF CORROBORATION (Scots law). 
Bond given as further security. 

BOND AND DISPOSITION IN SECURITY. 
Scotch equivalent to mortgage. 

BOND OF RELIEF (Scots law term). Bond 
of indemnity given to a surety. 

BONDED WARllHOUSES. Warehouses in 
which articles are lodged under bond for the 
payment of any revenue duties cliargeable 
thereon. 

The payment of duties on taxable commodi¬ 
ties at tlie time of importation or manufacture 
tends to increase the price paid for them by the 
consumer over and above that which the im¬ 
porter or manufacturer can afibrd to take, if the 
payment be deferred until the commodities are 
about to be taken into consumption. Interest 
on the Tuoney advanced must be charged, and 
the (]uantities on which the duty is jiaid will 
usually be in excess of those available for con¬ 
sumption, when allowance has been made for 
the waste arising from natmal causes, and the 
various operations which the commodities under¬ 
go. Inasmuch also as a drawback of duty is 
ordinarily allowed on exportation, the payment 
of duty before the ultimate destination of the 
taxed commodities is known, involves an un¬ 
necessary expenditure of time and money in 
the case of goods intended for a foreign market, 
or of goods received for transhipment merely. 
To prevent these disadvantages, and at the 
same time to safeguard the revenue effectually, 
Sir R. Walpole, Turgot, and Adam Smith 
proposed at various times that warehouses should 
be established, either directly by the state, ol 
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by private entfirprise under state sanction, in 
whicli tax* d c(jrnmoditie3 might be stored until 
MMpiired fbi- delivery for home consumption, in 
which case the duty would then bo {)aid, or 
an til the goods were exported and transhipped, 
in which case tliey would be delivered free of 
duty. It was not, liowever, until 1843, when 
Spirits intended for home consumption were 
;ilh)wed to be warehoused throughout the United 
Kiiigdoiri, tliat the system can be said to have 
Ixicn established in this ccmntiy on a basis sufli- 
ciently wide to meet tlci legitimate requirements 
of trade. Ib'tweeu tlie years 1818 and 1880 
the n\iinber of bonded w.rrelionses was permitted 
to increase at a very j apid rate, and in the latter 
year it betjame evident that tlio cost of the 
supervising statfwas itJ excess of the expeudituro 
re((ni.site Icr the hcne.lit of the community as a 
wlntle. A committee ofimpiiry was accordingly 
• ippoijjfcd by Mr. (Jladstone, the result of which 
li.is heel) to elfcct a considei'able economy under 
tins bciul, wliilst tlie subslautiiil advantages o! 
tin; are lully maintained. 

In (inhw to puiveiit the paynnmt of duty on 
qiiantilics in exeess of the actual delivcri('S for 
cniismnption, certain sjum iliu allowances from 
the qiianlitirs warclnmscti ate gianled in respect 
<»r the natural waste, arising from Icakagr^ or 
c\ ;i poi at ion, and for the, loss arising from pro- 
n III which llic coiiiinoditics ar<^ allowed to 
be .siilijrcli d uliilst still in wai ehotl.si*. These 
colli III i'-c llic I'cpacking and mixing of t,en, flic 
racking, \a(ling, mixing, and holl ling (d'wim's 
.and ,'q)iiit,s, the I'M.^ling ol I'ollri', and the 
Ilia nu tact nrc of ccilain diM-.i ipt i(His ot lobacn), 
and ot' Crrlain iiii'|Mr.i t ;ons of ilnt artich* foi 
lai in and liorl iciii I m ,i 1 |ai i j m 

'I'hc I'ollowiiig talile shows the (plant it ic- of the 
principal .articles iiuportcd, in bonded warihouses 
in I !ic [ ’ ii! I .' 1 1 K iiigd' an oil the ;> 1 >1 1 >**eetuber 191 ‘J : 


('.M-,, i. ICiw. 

('.i:I('r. 

I M ii'-l f) eCs, ('nir.iril laml Itai ens 

Spa iUs (1 i.i'cj ;ii) . . . . 

■ro'lVicc . 

Wine . . . . . 


'.:(),:>es,n()i) iiis. 
t-^, 4 so,one ,, 

’.Ol e 

s,o;v').(ii)ii prf. gjiUs. 

K’.s, lln. 

4,s7i),0 '0 g.ilis. 
lUo,non itis. 


besides the al'ove. iln ic is always a large quantity 
of lioine-inade spirits in bond, (tn tlie dlst Marcli 
llMd, 1 4t),S‘_’o,0()U prf. gallons. T. ll. K. 

♦HOXNfyr, Virnm, born ISii. di,-d 1889. 
A linamdal |'ul)1ici-t, he became a counsellor of 
-tati' and a member of the Institute. He 
wrote in the drs Jl'u.v Mond>s from 18b0 

to IS,St, in favour of the monopoly of a bank 
of circulation, a single standard (gold), indirect 
taxation, and a reduction of the expenses of the 
budget. His mimerous articles in reviews and 
similar works have been the basis of the follow¬ 
ing publications. economiqu^ ct fin- 

onedres (\ drs rrdx'.s’, Paris, 1859, in 8vo. 

- -La hberU d'n)u'ssio?i ct le faux dr 

i iiiterH, Paris, 18ol, in 8vo.— Lc credit ct Ics 


financeSf Paris, 1865, In 8vo.— Etudes d'6con- 
mnie politique et financUre, Paris, 1868, in 
8 VO. —Pjtudes sur la momiaie, Paris, 1870, in 
8 VO. —Le cridit et les haiiques d'^rnission, Paris, 
1875. —La question des iinpOis, Paris, 1879. 

A. c. f. 

BONORUiVt POSSESSIO. The Roman law 
of inheritance, as derived from the xii. tables, 
was full of hardships and technicalities, and 
freifueiitly caused inheritances to be forfeited to 
the state. To mitigate these evils the pnetors 
introduced the bo no mm possess io,” whicli con¬ 
ferred on the persons designated by them aU 
the practical advantages of heirship, though 
they were not heir.s in the strict sense. As, 
after tlic lap.se of a year, the bonoruni possessor 
acipiircd an indefeasible title, and in the mean¬ 
time xvas jirotected by the equibible jiuisdiction 
of the pivetors, tlie difference xvas not import¬ 
ant. The practical result of this procedure 
was that the Ibrmalitics of testaments were 
relaxed, the law of intestat * succession was 
made more, humane and just, and variou.s otlicr 
reforms were introduced. The pra?toriau 
system of intestate succes.sirm was in its main 
jirineiplcs embodied in the rides laid dowm by 
Justinian, which, with sliglit modifications, 
have been introduced iu most Euro])can 
countries, ii:. s. 

BONUS. A bonus on shares is somelimoa 
j>aid to pro[»rietors as snpploiiioiitary to the 
regular divid(*nd, and is generally derived from 
undivided profits of forme’- years, or from 
profits derived from cxct'ptional Iransaetions. 
It is often a diflicult question to decide whether 
a boiuiH on .shares belongs to a person having a 
life-interest, or whether it ought to be ])aid to 
Hie jjorsou ultimately entitled to the shares. 
Elaborate rules on this subject arir laid down 
by the House of Lords. Boueb r. S^n-imle, 
L(rt/' Rc2)orls, 12 Aj)j>eal Cases, 385. d'lie 
word bonus is als*) us* d liy iiisiiranoe eonipanies 
to denote tlie additions madei to the amounts 
ot life [>olicios at stated [leriods from aecnnui' 
iated profits reserved for the policy-holdeis. 

A. K. 

BOOK ACCOUNT CREDIT. As nearly all 
the large transactions of business in mr^st civil¬ 
ised countries, and an increasing jiroportion of 
the .smaller ones, are now’ setthd through pay¬ 
ment by cheque, the circulation consists to a 
great extent of entries in tlie books of bankers 
and traders, and the importance of these trans¬ 
actions is proportionally gnait. Credit is usually 
allbrded through book-nitry, the ])rivilcge of 
employing the capital of others being ^thus 
given in the manner most convenient to those 
wlio require the use of it. 

BOOK-KEEPING, or the art of keeping ac¬ 
counts, has lor its object a systematic record of 
tr.ausactions in money or in money’s worth, 
designed to show the liiiancial position of indi¬ 
viduals (included in this term “individuals’ 
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are all mercantile and other associations), both 
as regards themselves, and also in relation to 
others. 

This object is carried into practice in all 
thorough systems of book-keeping on the lines 
of an unvarying principle called book-keeping 
by double entry, and which may be described 
as follows : There are two aspects in every trans¬ 
action, as regards the person recording, which 
must be taken account of—its oriyin and des- 
tiimtion ; in some wises t^he terms cause and 
effect would be more applicable. This “taking 
account of” involves keeping an account in 
these two aspects. Now an account may be 
alfected in two ways, there is the dehit side and 
the credit side ; a transaction may be chargeable 
ag.'iinst an account, i.e. be placed on the dehit 
side, or it may bo to the credit of an account, 
be placed on the credit side ; for example, 
money received must be placed to the credit of 
an account in respect of its origin—the source 
from which it comes ; and it must also be placed 
to the debit of an account in respect of its des¬ 
tination—the till, the cash-box^, the bank, as 
the case may be, of the receiver. It will be 
seen that these two accounts are affected by 
this transaction in opposite directions. This 
rule invariably holds in every transaction. If 
in the one aspect it has to be ])laccd to the 
credit of an account, in the other aspect it will 
have to be placed to the debit, and vice, rersa. 
Thus, in the record of any number of transac¬ 
tions the sum of the aggregate of the entries to 
the debit of the various accounts will equal the 
sura of the aggregate of the entries to the credit 
of the various accounts ; and again, if only the 
balance between the debit and credit entries on 
eacli account be dealt with, the .sum of the 
balances to the debit 'will equal the sum of the 
balances to the credit; but, as these balances 
are the combined outcome of the cause and 
effect of each and every transaction, they will 
rcjircsent the net result of the whole of the 
transactions recorded, and may be arranged so 
as to show not only the altered financial position 
brought about by these transactions, but also 
the various causes by means of whioh this result 
was obtained. 

The methods used to carry out this ])rinciple 
vary with the nature and cii'cumstaiices of the 
transactions, with (jnestions of convenience, of 
detail, and with many other considerations. 

Tlie primary record of transactions is made 
in a book called the Day Book or journal. 

The accounts of those transactions w^hich are 
derived from this record are kept in a book 
called the Ledger. 

A simple record of transactions as they occur 
seriatim would give a Day Book in its crude 
form. Applying method to such a record, the 
entries at once fall into natural gi’oups ; those 
relating to money received or paid may form a 
Bay Book by themselves ; such a Day Book is 


called the Cash Book. Those relating to sales 
of goods may form a Sold or Sales Day Book ; 
and again, records of purchases may form a 
Bought or Purchases Day Book, others, a Bill 
Book, and so on, with any variety of subdivi¬ 
sions desirable, but all sj>ringing from, and 
forming part of, the original Day Book. 

In the same manner, the Ledger may be sub¬ 
divided to suit convenience, such subdivisions 
being called by explanatory names, such as Sold 
Ledger, Bought Ledger, Loiui Ledger, Private 
Ledger, etc. 

Thus it will be seen that tlie ])ay Book, with 
its subdivisions, contains the iiiatcrials from 
which the edifice, the Ledger, is built up. 

The best systems of book-keeping are based 
on the application of the piinciple of double 
entry. Book-keeping by single entry would bo 
better described as incomplete double entry ; 
there is no practical system to which the term 
of single entry could be rightly applied. If a 
person takes stock of his assets and liabilities, 
and compares it with the slock taken at some 
])revious date, he arrives at what may bo termed 
a single entry balance slieet. Ho has bel'orc 
him the result at two different dates, and, by 
inferciice, can argue that, as liis ])ropcrty lias 
increased or decreased, sueli an alteration must 
have been caused by his having imide so much 
profit or loss ; but should he have made an 
error in taking stock of his projierty, such infer¬ 
ence would be in error also ; whereas by double 
entry, the steps by which such incri*;isn or de¬ 
crease in liis pro]M>rty wns arrived at would bo 
shown, and the result would be open to demon¬ 
stration and proof. 

Skill in book-keeping consists, not in forcing 
the record of transaction through any pai-tieular 
system, but in devising and selecting the 
methods best adapted to tin' general nature ot 
the transa.ctioiis to be recorded. 

The omission of the keeping of ])ro])cr husinesH 
account books is regarded as misconduct under 
the bankruptcy law of this country (see Bank¬ 
ruptcy Law). It is also punishable under the 
French commercial code. Though good book- 
kee|)ing will not save an unsound business from 
ruin, it may be regarded as one of the principal 
corner stonevS in the edifice of commercial pros¬ 
perity (see Balance Sheet). 

[Aruoiig many hooks on this subject may be 
mentioned, Book-keeping, Haitiilton&; Ball, 1882. 
— I>ouble Entry Elucidated, B. F. Foster, 1881.] 

J. r. 

A new method of hook-keei)ing now used in 
Italy, whence many improvements in this art 
have already proceeded, is Logisjnogrxphy (from 
\oyi(rfi6s and ypd(peiv) a system of keeping ac¬ 
counts, based on double entry, for which it is 
claimed that it is capable of a far more general 
application than any other as yet known, and 
can be applied equally to the domestic and 
commercial affairs of private individuals, to 
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the business of commercial ant] industrial 
societies, or to the budget ami the accounts 
of the state. Logisinography, invented by 
Giu.se|)pe Cerboni, directt)r of Ike department 
for government accounts in Italy, is taught in 
all tlie teclinical schools of the kingdom and in 
the three su[)erior scliools of conimerce in Vh*niee, 
Genoa, and Bari. It is ajiplied in all the 
central tiepartments of the stat.5 ; besides a 
nuniher of local departments (e.g. the provincial 
administration of Parma and tlie municipality 
of Reggio-Jsrnilia) and of jirivatc societies {c,g, 
the popular bank of Parma and the ^‘Omnibus” 
eennpany of Florence). Logisinography claims 
to be sufierior to aiiy otliei- me.thod in tlie exact¬ 
ness and celerity of registration of the transac¬ 
tions recorded, and ilmw.s nearly automatically 
any error wbicli may have taken place. It 
consists of four instruments called— 

The Day-Book. I The Table of Accounts. 

The novelopments. | The First Draught. 

d'ho day-book is an account book kept on 
two pages: on tlio lirst aie. tlirec columns, of 
which tlie fu-st servos for the progre.ssive 7i/rw?)er 
every transaction receives, the .second one for 
the il^scnpdon of every tr.qnsaction, the third 
one for the amount of every transaction in 
double entry ; on the second (opposite) page 
there ai-e two accounts in sim[khi coIuiiitis, as 
in the (lay-ledger liook in tlio American sy.stem 
(see Fig. 1.) The lirst of these accounts has 
tlie licading, (hr/irr of flic hi/.djosc^ and lias 
tlie, cypher A ; the second one has the li»'a«liiig, 
Consiiin'rs and Corn'spnndcnlc, and has the 
eyjdit'i’ B, At the end of these two acconnls 
(to the, right) is sitnated a colninn beaded 
(Join/)> nsiffli/IIS and I'rrnudnfinjis. 

'I'lic two acconnls A ami B must alwavs 
balance each other, because the dclut and creclit 
of tin', one nmst always be eipial for every single 
transaction, ami llu'ir total sum miisl be oijual 
to the debit and eii'dit of (he other one. On 
the credit side of A arc* inserted the sums 
rej)resentiiig t he capital ot’ ilie owner, and every 
increment it reeeivi'.s (gains, prolit.s): on the 
debit sidi^ of B are logisiertO tlie diminutions 
of the cajiital (losses, exju'iiscs, comsuinjition). 
.Sums indicat ing trans.vetions giving no loss or 
gain, - Imving or .sc'lliiig for ready money, ex¬ 
changes, paving of bills of ('xcliange,—are 
insoi'ibed in the last colunin lieaded compeiisa- 
tioiiSsiind pennutat ions, and arc then transferred 
t'> the book doscriln'd as development,s (of 13). | 
M i,e. accounts of the day-book sliow at every j 
inonu'Tit the not cajiital of the owner ; for tliis 
purpose the amounts have only to he totalled, 
and the debit subtracted from the credit in 
each aeoonnt. 

The second instrument, ealled Pcirlopincn/s, 
consists of columns for the division and classili- 
cation of the sums registered in the day-book. 
The lirst has the cypher A, and is 

called Account of (finicr. It eonsists (1) of 


a column for the progressive number of every 
transaction ; (2) of two columns called Equiva¬ 
lence Columns, because they are the reproduction 
of the account A of the day-book and contain 
the same sums it contains ; (3) of a column 
called Fermutatio'iis, and, lastly, of a number 
of accounts—generally ten or twelve—in simple 
columns, which analyse the account A (see 
Fig. II.) The sums inscribed in the credit 
column of the account of equivalences A must 
be retranscribed in one, or in several columns 
—after due subdivision — of the Analytical 
Accounts, viz. the seiies of accounts in simple 
columns following (to the right) upon the equi¬ 
valence columns. The sums registered in the 
colninn of Vennutalions must he registered on 
both the credit and tlie debit .side of the Ana¬ 
lytical Accounfs. 

The .second Develo]>nicnt has the cypher B, and 
is called, “Account Of the Consignees and 
CoiTcspomlents,” and is disposed of in the 
same manner as tlie former flevclopmcnt (.see 
Fig. III.) 

Thc.se develbpments (lirst and second) are 
called developments of Jirst degree. Develop¬ 
ments can be added of second, tliird, etc., 
ilegree. For example, in the B developnu'nt 
(Fig. 111.) there are the accounts for ca.sh, for 
storehouse or magazine, for ilehtors, etc., which 
can he sub-developed. Stij'posing tlie account, 
“storehouse” to be .snb-(li'velo]»ed, it would 
liave tlic cypher Bl, which would he repeated 
on a sub-d(‘veIo])nient for storelioiuse, and mis^jit 
contain, say, tlie accounts cloth, cotton, silk ; 
aTid if “ cloth ” were to be subdivided again, 
it would hav(! tlie cyi'ber Bla, and so on. 

Tlio comph'tion of all tbo (bwf'loprnents is the 
lodger. 

Tin* account which is sub-(levolop(^d must 
always be rep»'ated at the beginning of the 
sub-development, so that, all the accounts are 
closely connected with cadi other. The ledger 
can he divid<'d in two volume,s : Developments 
A and Dcvelojiments B. 

'Die Table of Accounts is a statememt which 
contains the index of all the m'ciaints, disj»osed 
ill such a fashion as to show how they are 
]>laced in the accounts of the single develop¬ 
ments, and how a development of a certain 
degree depends on the development of superior 
degree (see Fig. IV.) The Table is the instru¬ 
ment by which an account is opened and 
headed, and the lirst draught is shaped, and 
shows the raiuiiication of all the transactions. 
A Fir A Draught is a ]'aper on wliich a transac¬ 
tion is descrilied with an indication of the 
developments, and the columns in wdiich it has 
to be receive<l. 

Every transaction has its first draught fsee 
Fig. V. ) 

Logismo^graphy renders a minute dudsum of 
labour possible in the formation of first draughts, 
or in the registration in ti e day-book, and iii 
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the different volumes of 
developments. Every 
registration runs in a 
horizontal line. By the 
first draught the capital 
is registered in the day¬ 
book, and credit or debit 
modifications in the de¬ 
velopments. 

The c^scertaining the 
correctness of accounts 
is simple and rapid ; the 
Bums must be added in 
all the accounts, and 
the balance is registered 
in the usual way. In 
every development, therefore, the addition of 
.dl the debit balances and all the credit balances 
must be made, and the smaller of these sums is 
written down in the column of compensations, 
whilst the diiference is registered in the first 
account (of equivalences) of the devclofunent. 
To close the accounts one must begin by the 
developments of highest degi*eo and go back to 
those of first degree, and last to the day-book. 
The day-book for the accounts of the State is 
more complicated^ and has more accounts in it 
than the one described ; but the form of the 
developments and their aiTaugement is the 
same. In accounts concerning the finances of 

Logismoguaphy : Type ok Form of IIkois- 

TUATIONS, WITH AN EXAMPF-IC. 

Fig. I. —Logismographic Day-Book, 


Fig. III .—Developments B. Accounts of Consignees and Correspondents, 
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Fig. IV .—Table of Accounts, 
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Fig. V .—First Draught No, 
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the State, logismography receives an extension, 
and lias an importance which can only bo esti¬ 
mated by financiers, and could not be explained 
in so brief a dcscrix)tion as this must necessarily 
be. 


Fig. II .—Developments A, Accounts of Owner, 
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[Bankers' Magazine. 
Juno 1890.— For de* 
scription of method. No 
xvi. of the Manuah 
lloepli - Log ismograjia^ 
Teofica ed Applicazioniy 
by Celestiiio Chiesa, Ul- 
rico Hoepli, Milan. For 
largo works, Traitato di 
Ragionieria, by Gitti 
e Massa, Milan, Trattato 
di Contabilitay by Mar- 
cheaini. ] o. r. 

BOOK OF RATES. 
Up to 1668 Poundage 
was levied on the value 
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of the goods as sworn by the merchant. But 
in the year mentioned a book of rates was pub¬ 
lished that specified the values at which goods 
of different sorts were to be valued for custom 
duties. A new ‘Miook” was issued by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1686, in which the various com¬ 
modities were stated in al[)}iabetical order, with 
their values, and valued according to the real 
price. James I., after the decision in Batks’s 
Case, issued a “book of rates” with the object 
not merely of rectifying values, but of increas¬ 
ing the impost. A new book was subsccjucntly 
issued by Charles I. with the object “ of better 
balancing of trade in relation to the impositions 
in foreign parts u})on the native commodities of 
the kingdom.” J. E. c. M. 

[See Do well’s IHslory of Taxallon find Taxes in 
Knijhind^ 1881>, vol. i.] 

BOOM. A slang word, which originated in 
the United States, wh('i(; it is used to describe 
a rise of prices in any s])eculative market, accom- 
paiiiod by excitement often running to excess. 

’ A. E. 

BOO'rY. Moveables taken from the enemy 
on the field of battle or in storming a town. 
All booty belongs to the state in whose name 
and by whose authority it is made, the title 
becoming complete twenty-four hours after 
capture. Modern states liave adopted regula¬ 
tions by which the whole or part of captured 
goods or their proceeds are distributed amongst 
Uioso concerned in the capture. By the 3 & 4 
Viet. c. 65, § 22, the sovereign may refer ques¬ 
tions of booty to the ju(lg(5 of the prize c-ourt, 
now the court of admiralty. In the United 
States the ])resident has, in the absiuice of any 
directions givenby Congress, discrct ionary ])Ower. 
{International Law^ by \V. E. Hall, Oxford, 1S89.] 

J. K. c. M. 

liOllNlTZ, Jaooh, was born (late in IGfh 
otmlury) at d'orgau in Ssxony, and lived after¬ 
wards at Seliwi'idnitz in Silesia as imperial coun¬ 
cillor. He appears to hav(^ j)o.s.-,c.ssed consider¬ 
able intliu’iice with the Eiiiperoi-s Rudolf II. 
(1 576-1 (i 12) jMid Mattliias (1612-1619). He 
sullered miu li in th(> d’iiirly Years’ AVar from the 
violence of tln^ soldiiMy, who robbed him of his 
library. His economic writings are—(1) JJc 
ntonniis in rr/nthlira perrulirndis ct consrrrandis, 
1608 ; (2) Arrariuin, s> u. Trartntns politicus lie 
iU'rario sacra, cirili, niilitari, rominuni ct sacra- 
tiori . . . confu'iendo, 1612; (3) Tractafiuspoliti- 
nisdf trrumsutJicif nfia in. rrpiihUcart ciritatrpro- 
curaiida, 1625. In thehstof the.se he ])rorcsses 
to give the results of observation and intercourse 
with artilieers in his jourueys through Holland, 
England, France, Italy, and Cermany, treating 
his materials, however, not from the techniail, 
but lioui the economic point of view. He was 
the lii-st who did for Cermany what MoNTCUKit- 
TiEN de \Vatte\ille liad done a few yeiirs earlier 
(1615) for Franco, namely, attempted to set 
forth with systematic completeness the economic 


knowledge of his time, which he illustrated with 
much learning, though of a somewhat pedantic 
and uncritical kind, and with many facts de¬ 
rived from his own experience. He takes, says 
Roscher, in his half-barbarous period, a similar 
position to that of Rau in the later German 
economics. On the theory of money he has 
much that is sound and instructive ; he strongly 
opposes any debasement of the currency. In 
the spirit of the Mercantile System he favours 
extensive and oven minute interference with 
private industry. He would prohibit the ex¬ 
portation of money, and would prevent, by 
means of Sumetuary Laws, the introduction of 
costly foreign wares, whilst he would encourage 
the im])ortation of raw nuiteiials (Roscher, 
Gi'srh, dur Nat. Oek. in DcndschUmd, p. 184). 

.1. K. I. 

BOROUGH. Originally a fortified place, now 
(1) a town having municinal institutions (see 
CoHPORATioN, MiJNicirAL), (2) a towii send¬ 
ing representatives to ])arlianient. As a 
geiKual rule a municipal borough is at the same 
time also a pai liarnentary borough, but t he area 
of the one does not always coincide with the 
area of the other. E. s. 

BOROUGH ENGLISH. A local erstom 
prevailing in some boi-oughs according to which 
lands within the borough descend to the 
youngest son. E. s. 

BOSANQUET, Charles, governor of the 
South Sea Company and an eminent London 
merchant, was born in 1769 and died in 1850. 
He was the author of the following juiblica- 
tions: (1) A Letter on the projnsitmti sub- 
initted to Govenniuiit for takimj the duty on 
muscovado sugar ad ealoremf probably written 
in 1806, (2) A Ijf'itrr to /U. Manning, Nq,, 

M.l\, on the depreviation of I Test Indian 
property, probably wiittfui in 1807. It con¬ 
siders more especially tin- trade in sugar and 
rum, as alhaded by the Navigation Act and 
other of our commercial regulations. (3) 
Thoughts on the value, to Great Leila in. vf 
(''omnerce in general, and of tlte tohmial 
Trade in. qiarticnltjr (1807). Thi.s pamphlet 
wa.s answered by William Sl’EM'j: in his Jladi- 
cal cause of the. present distress of the il'est 
India planters pointed out (1807). (4) Fear- 

lira I Observations on the Fvport of thr Bullion 
Committee (1810). 

,Tlic last is by far the most important of 
Bosanquet’s writings. The author uses the 
term “praetical” because (he tells us) it is his 
belief tliat Kioaruo’s pam]>ldet (on The High 
Frive of Gold BuJiion), which had led the xvay 
in the bullion controversy, was “wholly theor¬ 
etical ” ; and the report of the bullion com¬ 
mittee itself was expressly brought under the 
same condemuation (see Canning). Bosanquet 
contends that the bullion committee bad laid 
two distinct and opposing views before parlia¬ 
ment, the one “theoretical” and embodied in 
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their own report, the other '‘practical’' and 
embodied in the evidence of the “ practical ” 
witnesses as given in the appendix to their re¬ 
port. Proceeding to details, he sums up the 
committee’s views in the following six proposi¬ 
tions : (1) The variations in exchange cannot 
for any length of time exceed the cost of trans¬ 
porting and insuring tlie precious metals ; (2) 
the market price of gold bullion can never exceed 
the mint price unless the currency is depreciated 
below the value of gold; (3) so far as the custom¬ 
house retui'ns of exports and imports go, the 
state of the exchanges ought at this time (1810) 
to be favoui’able and not urdavourable ; (4) the 
bank, during the restriction, possesses tlie ex¬ 
clusive power of limiting the circulation of notes ; 
(5) the circulation of country bank notes depends 
on the issues of the Bank of England ; and (6) 
the paper currency of England is now (1810) 
depreciated in comparison with gold, and the 
high price of bullion and low rate of exchange are 
at once consequence and sign of the depreciation. 

All these propositions are disputed by Bosan- 
quet. He adduces, against the first, the state 
of the exchanges and the cost of transmission 
of specie in 1797, also between 1764 and 1708, 
1776 and 1777, 1781 and 1783, and in 1804 
and 1805. He considers that the facts show 
that there is no “natural limit” of any kind 
to the variations of exchange, and points to the 
Swedish exchanges which were then favourable, 
and to the premium on English i»aper which 
then i)revailed in the United States of America. 
He attacks the other five propositions in a 
similar manner, though, in giving his views of 
the relation of the bank to the paper currency, 
he is fain to use “theoretical” reasonings from 
first principles, and even to apiieal to tlie 
authority of Adam Smith ( Wealth of Nations, 
II. ii. 146, 1; M‘Ciilloch’3 ed.) The “obvious 
and practical causes ” of high prices are (lie says) 
the recent vicissitudes of the corn trade and the 
increase in our taxation ; to reach any other, 
the bullion committee have had to adopt wToiig 
principles and then mis-state their facts. In 
“Supplementary Observations” annexed to the 
‘2d ed. of his pamphlet, Bosanquet gives the 
committee some riddles to explain by their 
theory if they can, e.g. the fact that the ex¬ 
changes, after being 6 per cent in our favour 
from 1790 to 1795, fell to 3 j)er cent below par 
in the next two years, though there had been 
no change in the bank’s circulation and no sus¬ 
pension of cash payments. Ricardo deals with 
these cruccs and with the rest of Bosanquet’s 
case in his own Kcjply to Mr. Bosariquct's 
Observations, with appendix, 1811. Bosanquet 
has an idea that the standard value of a 
pound note is the interest of £33 : 6 : 8 three 
per cent stock. This is an illustration of the 
danger experienced by those who, being con¬ 
versant with details, believe that they thereby 
understand principles. 


IQ 8 Literature of Political Economy, 

1845, p. 174.— ilentleman s Magazine, 1850, new 
series, xxxiv. 325.— Dictionary of National Bio- 
graph,/, art. “Bosanquet (Chas.),”— See Bullion 
Committee; IIounku ; IIuskisson ; Ricardo.] 

BOSELLINI, Carlo (born at l\lod(M)a, 1765, 
died 1823), published in 1813 in Modena a 
treatise on political economy in two volumes. 
Although the title of the book is New Em. 
inimition of the Sources of Private and Public 
Wealth, it contains nothing v/hicli was new for 
its times, and docs not seem to liavc had any 
particular success. ^ p 

BOSTON PORT BILL. ATuong the events 
leading to the revolt of the American colonies 
none is more famous than the attack upon the 
tea ships in Boston harbour (l(3th December 
1773). This caused great iTidignation in Eng¬ 
land, where the parliament resolved to resort 
to coercive measures. A lull was introdiieed 
and carried in 1774 by wliieh, after 1st Juno, the 
port of Boston was to be cIoseRl to all trade. 
No vessels might be loaded or unloaded in the 
harbour, and English men-of-war were sent to 
enforce the act, which was to remain in force 
until the East India Company had been com¬ 
pensated fur the destroyed tea and until the 
king in council was satisfied that ])cacc and 
order was restored in Boston. This measure 
was bitterly resented in Amonca, where the as¬ 
sembly of Virginia decreed that 1st June should 
be observed as a day of fasting and humiliation. 
The general sympathy with Boston V'as one of 
the prominent causes of the Congress at Phila¬ 
delphia (September 1774), which marks the 
beginning of combined resistance to England. 

[Mahon, Jlislory of England, voL vL—Lecky, 
History of England, vol. iii.] ii. l. 

BOTERO, Giovanni, born 1640 at Bene in 
Piedmont, died 1617 at Turin. A [)Owerfnl 
thinker, he opposed energetically the mercan¬ 
tilist theories, and enunciated the law of in¬ 
crease of population later known as Maltiius’s 
law. He occupied some of the highest ofiicial 
positions in his country. 

llis work, Della ragione di Stato, published 
for the first time in Venice in 1589, again there 
in 1619, and in Turin in 1596, has been translated 
into all the principal modem languages, and also 
into Latin. It was translated twice into French, 
once in 1599 by Cboppins, Pudson et Ooucernement 
d'Etat, and once in 1606 by Pierre de Deyrnier, 
Maximes d'Etat ndlitaires et poliiiques. Not less 
remarkable is his book on the causes of the great¬ 
ness of cities. Delle cause della grandezza delle 
cittd, published 1598 in Rome. Botero was an 
opponent of Macchiavelli. Having travelled a 
great deal, he published his so-called Universal 
Picports, a treatise on “The Strength of all the 
Powers of Europe and Asia,^ Rcme, 1592 and 
1596. M. P. 

BOTTOMRY, Loan on. A contract in 
i writing in which the borrower recites the in- 
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tended voyage by a ship therein described, and 
the receipt of a loan upon condition that if the 
ship escai)e disasters at sea, or from enemies, or 
pirates, the lender is to receive back his advance 
witli a stated sum for interest on completion of 
the voyage, but that the borrower is to be 
released I'rom his obligation if the ship be lost 
or fall into the hands of enemies or pirates. 
The i'orm of contract used is of time-honoured 
anti<piity. It still closely resembles in its out¬ 
lines those of a specimen extant in the speeches 
of Demosthenes. Traces of the loan on bottomry 
are also found in some of the most ancient codes 
of eastern nations. It finds a large place in the 
early sea laws and ordinances of the commercial 
nations and communities of Eiirope as well as in 
their legal literature. Down to very recent 
times it was the sole method by which the 
inastfT of a vessel damaged by storms, or other 
hazards nt sea, in some distant port removed 
fiom the ordinary channels of commerce and 
frtun any [) 0 ssible speedy means of communica¬ 
tion witli tlic owner of the vessel, could raise 
funds for the necessary repairs of his ship and 
the resuru[)tion ol‘ her voyage. All this, how¬ 
ever, has been much changed of late years. The 
most distant corners of the globe have been knit 
as it were into one country by the economical 
revolution which science, and particularly tele¬ 
graphy, have brought about, now enabling funds 
to bo laid down almost immediaUdy from and 
to tiie most widely separated t)laces tlirough the 
eh'ctric wire. This is fast rendering the loan 
on bottomry hill or bond obsolete in practice. 
The iMd.tomry loan ditfered only from the onlin- 
ary loan on nautical interest of the (Ireeks ! 
and Uoinaiis in its ge)od faith, as it recpiired ' 
a p' Cuniai'v insurahh; interest to exist as the 
fourelation of the coni met, which the FcKNCs 
N,\r riccM did not, the latter l>eing resorted to | 
as a gaiiihliiig or speculative wager by persons 
fretpicntly nut inti-rcsted in tlio ship wlioso loss 
or safety was betted upon, a description of 
amateur underwriting by means of which the 
eld'U- Cato and other wealthy Koinans increased 
tlu'ir foituiie.s. ddie loan on bottomry would 
seem to have furnished the ancient merchant 
and sbipownei- with an olfectual form of marine 
insurance. In n-ality it snp[ilied to the bor¬ 
rower not only a trading caj>ital but also what 
wa> tantamount to a marine policy of insurance, 
with this peculiarity about it that lie needed to 
bt.- iiiuler no doubt al^out the solidity of the 
l^Ni'KRWRTTRR, as ill this form of contract the 
policy money was alroaely in the boiTOwer’s 
h:iie!s at the very inception of the transaction, 
ami applieable to make good any losses from the 
])<TiD ot the sea in the event of a fair claim 
arising therefrom. On the other hand, to the 
lender niul underwriter such contracts, so long 
as tile >poeial interest or premium was lixed at 
a Ingli enough rate, alfordcd a }>rotital)le invest¬ 
ment ot hinds on average, as there has always 


existed a well-detined mercantile usage respect 
ing such loans, generally including proper 
control by public registry, power to appoint 
a supercargo, and strict enforcement of other 
regulations in his favour. Neither did the 
pecuniary terms of such contracts present an 
obstacle to their habitual use. The net premium 
for sea-risk payable by the borrower, the shi[)- 
owner, or merchant, was conditional on the 
vessel coming safely to port. It was only the 
dilference between the extra rate allowed as 
nautical interest and the ordinary rate of interest 
on loan. The more modern system of marine 
insurance, in which the premium paid is merely 
the pretium perimli without being mixed up 
with a loan as in the case of the bottomry bill 
or bond contract, could scarcely in ancient days 
have been so conveniently circumstanced, as 
in the event of the disaster at sea, the under¬ 
writer might or might not be found equal to 
bear the burden of his bond. And the resources 
of ancient commerce were even equal to those 
instances in which the taking up of funds in 
this lor in was resorted to by those who had 
capital enough of their own. For these funds 
might be, and doubtless were, used for the 
relief of the borrower, who, when he did not 
require the whole advance for the sliip’s im- 
meiliate pui’poses, could reinvest the lialance in 
a temporary way with an ar(jentarius, or 
banker, who allowed interest on its deposit at 
the common rate, and thus diininislied the 
merchant’s or shipowner’s outlay to the bare 
dillercntial rate of interest between what he 
borrowed and what he lent at. The balance 
thus resulting would be neither more nor less 
than the net premium of marine insurance, the 
whole system of which was inaugurated many 
centuries suKscquently by a kind of commercial 
evolution (see Insurance, Marine). e. h. 

DOULAIN VILLI RRS, Henri ue, a French 
writer, was born at S;iini-S:iiro in Noi inandy in 
1058, served some lime in Lie army, l»iit re¬ 
tired soon to his eountry seat, whore he died in 
1722. He was an admirer of Feud.\lism, and 
would have liked to restore “feudal liberty,” 
the decay of which seemed to him the cause of 
the miseries of the people ; but his chief merit 
lav in the frankness with wliicli he laid hare 
the causes of the linancial distress of France. 
His works on linance were not published till after 
his death. They were proliibited in France. 

Boulainvillieis’s works are as follows : Etat 
ile la Frtiiire, pu]>]ished in 1727-28, 3 vols. fol. 
q'his contains historical and descriptive accounts 
of all the provinces of France, extracts from the 
nieraoirs of the Intciidants, and liis own financial 
projects. Th- latter have been published 
separately under the title of Meimirt's prisenth 
d ^fo7lsei:J7u•ur le Due D'Orleans, cuntenant ler 
moyt'Tis fie rendre re Koyamm (res-puissant, et 
d'aiifjme.ntcr considSrablfnneiit les m^nus du Roy 
et du P^ -p'e. Par ie Comte de Boulainvilliers^ 
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2 vols. A. La Haye et i Amsterdam, 1727. 
Among these the second memoir, directed against 
the “financiers” and proposing a state-lreasiirer^s 
office, the third against arbitrary taxation, the fifth 
against the excessive salt-tax, the sixth against dis¬ 
orderly financial administration in general, are still 
of especial interest. His economic ideas (see pp. 
215-225, vol. ii. of the last named work) are on 
the level of the ordinary mercantilism of the day. 

'INouvelle Biogmphie^ t. vi. p. 937 ; Montes¬ 
quieu, Esprit des Lois, liv. xxx. ch. xi., Alphonse 
Callery, Les reformateurs de Vancienne France, 
BoulainvilUers, 1883. Charies Smith ascribes to 
him Les interUs de la France mal entendus, 1756. 
But this work is written by Ange de Gondar (see 
Three Tracts on the Com Laws, 1766, p. 161), 
Levasseur, La Population Fran^ise, 1889, p. 202, 
and Dr. Stephen Bauer in an article, “Zur Kntste- 
luing der Physiokratie,” Conrad's Jahrb'dcher /‘dr 
NationaJ'‘>konomie und Statistik, N.F. bd. xxi. 
p. 151]. s. B. 

BOUNTIES. A bounty is, in principle, 
something received by producers in addition to 
the price received from consumers tli rough the 
ordinary operation of the market. In political 
economy the term is usually confined to such 
additions as are given by governments. We 
may distinguish (1) intentional bounties, de¬ 
signed to encourage export or to stimulate pro¬ 
duction ; (2) unintentional bounties, begun 
unconsciously but afterwards recognised to be 
such, e,g. the sugar bounties of to-day ; (3) 
virtual or disgui.sed bounties, neither intended 
nfir recognised, but actually operating as such ; 
e,g. Great Britain’s subsidies to the continental 
powers last century—which really stimulated her 
exports at her own expense, but were not de¬ 
signed to do so ; endowments which enable 
learning and teaching to be obtained at less 
than actual cost price,’ prizes for inventions, 
and premiums of many kinds. 

Adam SMuiur criticises them severely, and, 
after his usual manner, adduces detailed in¬ 
stances of their failure. Ricardo joins in the 
condemnation, but on somewhat diffierent theor¬ 
etical grounds ; and he goes on to point out that 
Adam Sm ith failed to go far enough througli con¬ 
fining himself to the case of supply not being 
affected in amount. The effect upon supjdy is, 
however, most important, and Ricardo shows 
that the increased supply necessitates, in the 
case of corn, recourse to less advantageous em¬ 
ployment of capital, and so to increased prices 
and to a rise in the rent of land. Since the 
change in British industry from agricultural to 
manufacturing, it is necessary to dwell upon 
the working in manufactures of diminution of 
cost as amount of supply increases, and an 
important school of protectionists follow List, in 
recommending bounties as stimulants to this 
class of production only (List, National Political 
Economy, trans. S. S. Lloyd, London, 1885). 
Ricardo condemns bounties as the worst kind of 
taxation, because they not only raise a tax but I 


d-vert capital perniciously. Against this have 
to be set the considerations that a bounty is not 
lost to the nation ivhich pays it; and it is often 
advocated in cases where there is an amount of 
capital or labour, or both, which cannot find 
einplo 3 'ment otherwise. All petitions for 
bounti<"s un the part of trades contain the as- 
sinnption that capital and labour will bo rendered 
inoperative unless assisted. 

Many free-traders find iiistificadotis for 
bounties in order to obta'n otloT ohifa'ls t han 
strictly economic ones. e.g. J. B. S\y, who in¬ 
culcates free principles as the rule, justifies 
Louis XIY.’s bounties on shipping, their ])ur- 
pose being to raise a body ct sailors, and the 
English bounties on refined sugar. He also 
declines to follow Adam Smith in his general 
rejection, so long as custom and legal rcfttrictioiis 
interfere wdth the free investment of capital, 
and so long as artisans require training ; and 
specifically commends *‘les sages encourage¬ 
ments” of CoT-RERT as having issued in the 
French silk industry. Sismondi allows them 
for ‘‘surcte” or ‘‘santo,” and Roschkr agrees 
that they may be use fid in a transitional stage, 
d. S. Mr m/s remark (bk. v. ch. x.) that the 
bribing of customers is going beyond what any 
sliopkeeper ever did, is neither accurate, as it 
is often done, nor profound, as a nation is shop¬ 
keeper, farmer, an<l inanufacturer in one. 

C5ne advantage claimed s[)ccilically for boun¬ 
ties is that the amount drawn from the national 
purse is known, and it can bo definitely ac(!epted 
as a definite subsidy, as one of tlie expenses of 
national life for an end deemed desirable. 
Against this it is urged that the amount so 
raised does not measure the change caused. In 
the complications of modern industry there are 
no Isolated changes ; production and trade are 
disturbed, and it is because of the com]>lication 
of effects that economic theory is not able to 
establish convincingly the limits of the effects 
produced. Again, the manifest simplicity of 
aiding industry by a dip into the national purse 
must be regarded as a disadvantage. The 
facility is a fatal one, until governments are 
found both honest enough and wise enough tc 
resist the solicitations of particular industries 
A special advantage is claimed for bountii s on 
production, that there is nothing invidious in them 
as against foreign nations : they are free from 
the charges to which bounties on export and 
prohibitory duties are liable, in that they 
are purely domestic in intention ; and, how¬ 
ever jnstly a foreign nation may resent having 
our exports thrust upon it or its own produce 
kept olF, it can hardly protest against our tak¬ 
ing what measures we please to develop our 
power of supplying ourselves. 

Recent history shows many examples in which 
the whole subject of bounties may be effectively 
studied. Adam Smith’s caustic account of the 
herring fishery bounties (bk. iv. ch. v.) ii 
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well followed i?p by ^PCitlt.och {Diet, of Coin- 
merre), and their nll^^'ltory cliaracter appears to 
be demo ns hated. Tlie linA^n hoiintu affords 

aiiotliei-;j:<>od example ; CuAMiiEKs ofCommekce 
pleaded in vain for its continnance, and the 
event sliowed that on its suspension in 
expoi't paused for a little while, but resumed its 
former volume in three years, and went on 
steadily increasin^^ until 1848, after which it 
rushed forward under the impetus of the new 
industrial policy (see JAnni Tradr^ Ancient 
and Modern, London, 1864, pji. 608-670). 
The corn bounties are. thorouf^dily discussed by 
the English economisls ; their interest might 
again hecomo actual if any foreign nations or 
colonies should choose to stimulate their corn 
exports ; and a vurtual bounty is claimed to be 
in o])eral.ioii in favour ol‘ the Indian ])roducer 
through tli(.' fall in the value of silver in gohl- 
using Countries. An inslance of a temporary 
boiinly elfecting its pur])Osc in a way difficult 
to deprecate is found in a bounty on the export 
of engravings givim soon after the founding of 
tile Royal Academy (1769) ; of which it is said 
that it called a number of tahmts into action, 
e.(f. Woollett, ainl attracted to London a crowil 
of fonugm rs, Cipriani, Kanfniann, Pastel, 
Moser, nn<l Lartolozzi, and secured for English 
(uigravirig a j)erinanent [dace among the arts. 
(Cassell’s Ifistory of Knyravimj, liOiidon, p. 
26(5). Ih)unties on shipbuilding and shipnwn- 
ing have been in higli favour with maritime 
conn fries for n asons of state. Franco at this 
time gives 1Ira,lies a ton for every thousand 
miles run by ships both built and owned in 
France, and half that pnunium for shi[)s owned 
at home hut built outside (see Fawcett, Frrr 
Trade and J*/-of rfion, cli. ii.) The bounties 
on sugar liave a coiiijdicated liistory—begun 
witliout this iiitentioii, their result has been fo 
revolutionise the production of sugar by giving 
beetroot an advantage against I’aiie wliieli lias 
issui'd ill the loitii'i'bi iiig MOW the larger soureeof 
supply (see Ihius i ii-^s tiN Siu;ai!). The boiiiitv- 
giviiig countries I'xpiessi'd themsidvcs unaiii- 
inously ill favour ol' abolition at thii recent 
conference, providi d that united action can be 
secured. Resistance is made by some English | 
b('e-traders who reg.iid (lie fluMpness in England 
as the iirimary advantage ; and an obstacle is 
interposed by the nM'ns il of the United States to 
.•nier into any uieb i takiiig not to begin a bounty 
sNsti'in. The ti'ieign otllee (see statement by 
nod- r seei-eravy in parliament) knows of oiilv 
the lollowiiig “ eonsidt lable ' boniii ies in opt-ra- 
tiou in L'^89 ; on sliijijiing, on sn:;ar, and on 
the Newfoundland fisheries (French). 

ddie einployiiient of a bounty by tlie state 
may be justified as a measure of equity when 
industries are alfeeted by the action of state. 

hen, tor exanqde, a Treaty of commerce or a 
griuTal cliaiigo of state policy alters suddenly 
the industrial situation, there may be some 


claim on the part of the owners of fixed capitai 
and the persons in whom there is fixed skill, 
for some supplement to the lowered market- 
price which will allow their industry to diminish 
or die away gradually. But bounties are artificial 
interferences with production, in the same sense 
tliat protective duties are, from an opposite point 
of view. A bounty has been happily called anega- 
tive tax (see Bounties, Abstract Theory of). 

The question is discussed more or less in all the 
standard works on political economy, and the 
liistory of various bounties is given in the eomniercial 
histoi'ies and parliamentary ixipers relating to the 
different trades. A. c. 

B(3UNTIES, Absimagt theory of. The 
theoretical inquiry vvhether a country <;;tu pos¬ 
sibly benefit itself by a bounty, may be sub¬ 
divided according as the aiTaugeirieut considered 
is only temporary or more enduring. (1) The 
arguments, by which Mill, in a well-known 
passage (/'<)/. Econ., blc. v. ch. x. § 1), defends 
tem])orary protection of nascent industries seem 
apjdieahle, inutalis inutaiulis, bounties as well 
as to duties. The same may he said of the eon- 
side ratio us in favour of temporary protection, 
adduced by Dr. Sidgwick in Ids Folitical Econ- 
07ny (bk. iii. cb. v. § 1), and his MeHiod and 
Scoj^c. of I\)Wical Economy {])\>. 1-20). (2) The 

arguments on the side of a less transitory 
lioiinfy are more abstract. Cournot argues that 
a bounty to a monopolist miglit possibly cause 
greater gain to consumers than loss to the 
treasury {Recherch.es . . . 1838 ; ch. vi.) In 
this reasoning Cournot takes no account of those 
coiisiimcr.s, who are induce^ |iy the fall of price 
to increase their pin-chases. Lut of course, 
wln-a this circumsbiiico is taken into account, 
the argument in favour of a bounty becomes a 
fortiori. The omission, howevi-r, seems fatal 
to the nrgumeuts, which, in the ease of free 
compt titimi, (Nmriiot has urged in favour of 
protecting duties a,nd bfounties (y/z/r/., chs. x.-xii. 
and see M. BertraiKl’s crilieisrns in .hoirnal 
d<s S<tcans fbr 1883). Some presum^itiun is per- 
liap.s derivable from (I'oui’uot’s pi'inciplc tiiat a 
•Mxninty is in algebraic laiignagc a negative 
fax, so tiiat tbe same l\.>i-i:m];e should ajiplv to 
a lax and bounty"; tak'-u in coiiucction with 
the profiositioii admitted by many cconomi.sts 
that it is pos.sihle for a countiy to henelit it.-elf 
;it tlie expense of foroigneis, by a duty on im¬ 
ports or exports, in certrdu c Such a case 

is stated by Mill {I'o!. Econ., bk. v. cb, iv. 

^ t). beginning), and more .simply l^y Uj-, Sidg¬ 
wick ill the following pa>.sage : “Suppose that 
a 5 jier cent duty is imj.oMd on foreign .silks, 
and that in coiiseipiencc, after a i ertain interval, 
half the silks consumed are the jiroduct of 
native industry, and that the price of the 
whole has risen '2k per cent. It is obvious 
that, under these eircumstanees, the other half 
wliich conies from abroad yields the state 5 
per cent, while the tax levied from the con- 
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sumers on the whole is only 24 per cent; so 
that the nation in the aggregate is at this time 
losing nothing by protection, except the cost 
of collecting the tax, while a loss equivalent to 
the whole tax falls on the foreign ]»rodiicers ” 
[Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. v. § 2, and context). 
It seems possible to imagine a converse case, in 
which a bounty would not be detrimental to 
“ the nation in the aggregate.” Professor Mar¬ 
shall argues {Principies of Econoniics, bk. v. ch. 
vii.) “that it might even bo for tlie advantage 
of the community that the government should 
levy taxes on commodities which obey the law 
of diminishing return, and spend part of the 
proceeds on bounties to commodities wliich 
obey the law of increasing return.” 

Such speculative considerations are not in- 
coiisistctit with a firm adherence to the practi¬ 
cal principle of free trade. Thus Dr. Sidgwick, 
while he regards it as “erroneous to maintain, 
on the ordinary economic grounds, that tem¬ 
porary protection must always be detrimental 
to the protecting country,” does not therefore 
acjcept the practical conclusion which lliat re¬ 
mark seems to favour. A decisive consideration 
against it is that no government is wise enough 
to discern in wdiat cases protection wmuld not 
he detrimental, or strong enough to coniine 
itself to those cases {Method and Scope, p. 10). 
It Tiiay be achlcf] that refilled arguments on the 
side of protection are useful as correctives to 
exaggerations of the case on the other side. It 
behoves not to accept even right conclusions 
with more coniidence than they deserve. It is 
dangmous to exaggerate the preponderance of 
evidence in favoui- of wliat we believe. Tho 
liaLiiiee of judgment may siid'er a strain whfcli 
will he felt on some otlicr occasion where in\-e 
estimation is reipiircd. Thus Adam Smith’s 
contention that a bounty on corn cannot he 
Ix-neiicial, hecausi*. “the nature of things has 
slainpcd ni)on corn a real value” {fSad/h of 
X(rfions, bk. iv. ch. v.), is of little moment as an 
a<l(litiou to the weighty practical considerations 
in favour of I'rcc trade ; while it is apt to distort 
I lie judgment on the delicate questions con¬ 
nected with a Measure of Value. f. y. k. 

BOUMTIEvS ON sue A 11. Tiie opei-ation of 
h( mu ties is best illustrafcd hy a practical 
example, such as tho sugar bounties give. 
France, Austria, and GcrmaTiy supply collect¬ 
ively rather more tlian twm-thirels of the total 
sugai- production of Europe, at tho prc.sent date 
(ISdO). Eacli of these countries grants bounties 
oil export ; Austria openly, limiting, however, 
tlie amount to be s]jcnt under this head ; 
(Germany and France (who have long had 
bounties) in a more indirect but quite as 
edective way. Thc.so two, Germany for half a 
century and France since 1884, have adopted 
the system of levying duties on home-produced 
sugar on the weight of the beeti’oot when 
delivered for manufacture. Even if established 


with a purely fiscal object, this system is open 
to the objection that it is only based on the 
probable average saccharine richness of the root, 
making no allowance for increased or reduced 
yield caused by varying meteorological and 
agricultural circumstances. 

It had been admitted in Germany in 1840 
that 20 centners of roots w’ould give 1 cciilner 
of raw sugar. Thirty years later the propor¬ 
tions ot 12*5 to 1 liad bciMi reached. Not¬ 
withstanding the more stringent fiscal legisla¬ 
tion which ensued, tlie iaetories conliuued to 
spread wmiiderfuUy, and the [»roductiun of 
sugar trebled between 1877 and 1881. I’rom 
1875 to 1884 tho annual exp-n rs liad iiiereased 
in an almost fabulous proportion. 

About this time, althougli protected by a *SV/r- 
taxe on foreign sugar, tlie French imr ufactiire 
rather declined ; tho annual production had re¬ 
mained stationary, but on foreign markets France 
was beaten by German com[)etition, and tlie ex¬ 
ports had fallen from 327,000 to 181,000 tons. 

Assailed by clamours of distress, tlie Jhcmch 
ministry resolved in 1884 to apply the .syslem 
which, as German economists boastofl, bad in 
their country perlbrmed an “ cducarional mis¬ 
sion” {eine erziehende MUnion as it is called in 
Sclibnberg’s Ilandbvchdcr PoUfdschenOchinoniie, 
artiide “Zuckerstemu'”). TlioFreneliministcr of 
linauco declared that the jfroposed law would 
act as a law of [)rogrcss, stimuladiig tlie im¬ 
provement of agriculture, the adoption of im- 
[troved macliincry, and (iousiupicntly ensuring a 
considerable increase of llui rpiaaitities of sugar 
extracted. Up to 1st Septemher 1887 the 
factories were allowt'd an option between tlie 
old and tho new sy.stem, but, after that date 
the duty was to be uni form, im[)Oscd on tlio 
basis of a legal yield of 6 kil. LhlO of I'elinod 
sugar for 100 kil. of roots, and this percentage 
was to bo gradually inerca.srd, so as to reach 7 
kil. in the present year (18‘JO). 

It cannot be denied that wliat had lieeri 
stated to be tlie princii»al object of tho law of 
1887 has been fully realised. EvervMdicrc the 
“fabricants” have abandoned tlie antiquated 
process of extraction by presses for the more 
exhaustive system of diffusion, do reconcile 
their own interests with those of the farmers, 
they liavo sujiplicd the latter with seeds of 
riclier and less bulky varieties of beetroot, and 
have agi’ced to pay higher juices for higher 
saccliariiio degree. More land (about 200,000 
instead of 120,000 hectares) is now employed 
for this cultivation, and as beetroot affords tho 
opportunity of a better rotation of crops, it 
promotes the giowing of wheat, that favourite 
of French farmers ami landowners. 

In Germany the task of the revenue officers 
ends with registering the weight of the roots. 
In France they are instructed to keep a strict 
control over tho whole fabrication and an 
account of tlie sugar, raw or refined, which 
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ieiives tho far tory. (Jovermnent is tlms enabled 
to asceiUiii il a surplus is obtained which re¬ 
mains ‘‘duty free” at the disposal of the 
niaiiuraeturer. It was tlius found that during 
the thiee years since the law Avas [)assed (1887) 
the real extraction had amounted to 7*27, 8*12 
and 8*87 per cent, and that the rjiianlities of 
duly free sugar liave amounted respectively to 
2‘2'5G, :il*21 and 80-44 i)er cent of the whole 
l-’rctich production. The treasury had been a 
lo.,er by 2.o, 18, and million francs (say 
£1,000,000," £1,720/J00, and £3,680,000 
.sterling) in boniilie.s to mamifacturers and 
reliners i^lUdUtin tie. Sfit/i:;/itpt.r, .lanu.ary 18S8). 
d'o counteract this diaiii the legal yield was 
raised so as to reach 7 kil. 7.00 ; moreover 
a sj)ccial dut> of 30 frs. (.say £1 : 4s.) — tlie 
ordinary duty being 60 frs. (say £2 : 8s.)-—was 
irnjio.scd on iJie surplus .sugar, in Gcrinany 
tlie l''gal yi(‘ld h.id ali'eady been increased in 
1883, and tlie drawbaclc lias since been lowered 
by .'I,bout .0 ])er cent. 

Altbougb the joint production of Franco and 
Germany doubled in I lie ten years 1880-1890, 
there was only a temporaiy reduction of ])rice 
for the French consumer of loaf .sugar (96 and 
98 frs., .say £3 : 16:9 and £3:18:4, per 100 
Ril. in 1886 and 1887); in 1890, as in 1884, it 
again cost him 104 frs. (£4 : 3: 2). Tlie foreign 
purchaser alone had beyond (piestion gained,and 
the slanneliest supporters of the factories con- 
fe.ssed that, ihigland obtained French sugar 6 fr.s. 
(.say u.s, )per 100 kil. cheaper than it could bo pur- 
eha.si.'d in J'Vam'c. Only they shifted the respon- 
.sihility on the honnties enjoyed by the French 
rcliiiers, the rival brothers of the “ fahricauts ” 
(Foullin, £7n//;3/.s?/r A s Haljinears, Paris, 1 8S0)), 
A.s tlie reliiiei's wiuc, however, hencerorward to 
he subject to the constant supervision of the 
ollieci'.s ((’.rerrire) and were (o pay (lie duties on 
the iiianufaetured produce, (here would not be 
mueii leltol disgu'se(i bounties for them. In faet 
the system ol llic! u/tfi'it tl la cit/L'iitinhiation oj- 
Fahrikalstrncr, ab(‘a<l\’ adopted in Airstria .-ind 
Kus.sia, alone gives all parties coneerneel a clear 
iii.siglit in tlii.-. m.i.e of eonllicting iniere.-t-;. 
Bounties might still exisr, a.s in Austria., hut il 
would he known to what extent. Wit!) the 
actual French and German .system, it is iin- 
])o.ssil)]e to determine berorehand the amoiiiit 
of bounty which will be aw.arded ; thi.s varies 
iilniost in every ease, aceoiding to the soil, tlie 
.aeeideiit.s of the season, .and the .'•kill and in¬ 
dustry of ilio mannt'acturcr. , 

i 1 he Ans/e Geruni''- (/e.s Fahvicantii dr Suerr, 
Paris, gives a oompendiiiiu of the legi.slation in 
Fraih(* and other countries. No sjiecial book, 
up to hate, on the .subject can well be uained, 
which can only be studied in the tiles of special 
papers, as I a Journal des ludtrirants de Sucre, 
La Sucrerie I)idi(jent\ Lieht’s German Reports; 
all these, however, are written with a strong bias. 
See also Sir T. 11. Farier, Free Trade versus Fair 
Trade, 2d ed., chapter on .sugar.] E. ca. 


The German Reichstag in the session May 1891 
voted a law doing away with the .system of taxa¬ 
tion according to the weight of the beet roots. In 
future the duty was to be levied on the quantities 
of sugar produced. Direct premiums of 1*26 to 
2 marks (say Is. 3d. to 2s.) were allowed during 
h years on every 100 kil. exported, the duty being 
18 marks (say ISs.) per 100 kih 

BOURGEOIS (Fr.)was no doubt originally 
citizen of a town in the wide sense, but (unlike 
citoyai) it has been coinstantly narrowed into a 
term of disiiaragernent. So it means commoner 
as o])posed to noble (“Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
in Moli^ro’s comedy of 1670, i.s really a playful 
union of opposites), civilian as oppo.sed to 
military, rude as opposed to refined. At present 
in the language of social agitation it meaii.s em¬ 
ployer (patron) as oppo.sed to workman (ouvrier); 
and the title (htizen King, on which Louis 
Philippe prided himself, would now be no com¬ 
pliment, simply king of the midille classes. So 
in the discussions of the Mineis’ Congi'ess at 
Parks, 1891, in regard to the ]iiopo.se(l general 
strike: “la bourgeoisie vons ponsse a la f.aire, 
parcc qii’clle e.st preparee h ce moment” (roiiort 
in Le Temps, 3fl April 1891). J. B. 

BOURSE. A French woi-d for—(l)T]ie .Meet¬ 
ings of bankers and merchants for tlie tr.in.sae- 
tion of business; (2) the place wlierc such 
meetings are held. Tho Fi-cncli Code do Com¬ 
merce defines the Pourse de Commerce a.s th^ 
meeting of merchants, inastci-s of vessels, stock 
and bill brokers (agents do change), and mer¬ 
chandise brokers (courtiers), wliicb islield under 
the authority of the government (Code de Com¬ 
merce, § 71). The same definition may be given 
to tins word and its etymological equivalents 
(horse, bors.i, bolsa, etc.) in most countries if we 
omit the government authority, which is gener¬ 
ally unnece.ssary. 'File word used in tlie sense re¬ 
ferred to is in all eases al-so used for the phn eof 
meeting. As to England, .see Change, e. .\ 
BOURSE DU TRAVAIl., a labour exchaiige, 
or registry, for the use of persons otfering or 
.'decking employment. There is at [nesent a 
Avorkm*‘ii's movement in France ami Belgium 
for the extensive establishment and intercoin- 
mnnicatioii of such institutions, which have 
long been advotated by 1\I. de Alulinari. The 
muiicipal council of Paris voted 1,200,000 
fram-s (£18,000) to tonml a bourse du travail, 
wJiich was imuallcd on 20th June 1887, at 
3,'') Kiie Jcaii-.I.iequcs Jhnisse.iu, Paris, }>cnding 
the transformation of the old corn market. The 
admiidslration cun.^ists of worknieii chosen by 
ilillenmt trade - unions. Employers are no"t 
represented. Some irritation exists as to the 
exelnsion of several workmen’s associations. 
The bourse, it is alleged, is confined to a clique. 
F.eturses du trandl have been formed at 
Kimes, St. Etienne, iMarscille.s, and .some 
other places in the provinces of France. [See 
Unemi’Luved, App.] ■ H. H, 
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BOWEN, Francis, born 1811, died 1890; he 
graduated from Harvard College in 1833 ; was 
instructor there from 1833 to 1847, and pro¬ 
fessor in Harvard University from 1853 to 1889. 
Professor Bowen’s interests and attainments 
were great and varied. He wrote not only on 
economic topics, but on history, politics, the 
classics, and most of all on the subject con¬ 
nected with his professorship — philosophy. 
Ho was editor of the North American lUmew 
from 1843 to 1854, and in that cai)acity, as 
well as in independent publications, gave the 
fruits of a vigorous intellect and a remarkable 
industry. Ilis economic writings in the main 
are in the nature of text-books, stating and 
illustrating the doctrines of the classic econo¬ 
mists. But on the subject of international 
tiade be diverged, and reasoned in favour of 
the doctrine of protection. He laid stress on 
the need of national independence, and of aid¬ 
ing young industries ; and he made application 
also of Mill’s reasoning as to the possible effects 
of duties on the play of intci national demand. 
On this subject, as on all he touched, he was 
clear, positive, and effective, and his reasoning 
is much above the level of that usually adduced 
against the principle of free trade. 

The larger writings of F. Bowen on economics 
were : Principles of Political Kconomy, Boston, 
1856 ; American Political Economy^ New York, 
1870. F. w. T. 

BOXIIORN, Marcus Zuerius, born 1602 
(or 1612) at Bergen-op-Zoom (North Brabant), 
was professor of rhetoric at the university of 
Leyden, 1632 ; profes.sor of history there, 1648 ; 
and died 1653. Ho wrote no books exclusively 
on economics, but dealt with economic subjects 
in the following works :— 

1st, Institutiones political, Lijisin*, 1650 ; fol¬ 
lowing editions {Hagic Comitis, 1668, Ultrajecti 
1702),— Qum Coinmentariis eiasdem et observation- 
(bus Oeorgii llornii (his successor at the university). 
—2d, Disqidsitiones politic(£, i.e. 60 casus politici 
ex Omni historia selecti (Hagge Comitis, 1650).—3d, 
Covimentariolus de Atata confoederatarum pro- 
vinciarum Belgii (2d. ed. 1650), and an extract of it: 
ReipvJblicos Batavicoc breris et accurata tle-scriptio. 
—In a special work, Dissertatio de Trapeziiis, vuhjo 
Longobardis, qui in fodcrato Belgio Mensas fajrie- 
Wes exes'cent (Lugd. Bat. 1G40), Boxhorn treated 
the question of interest. According to him a 
principal duty of government is the promoting of 
industry, not only by indirect ways {privilegiis, 
itincrum securiiate, etc.), hut by direct ones too, 
guilds preventing merchandise from deteriorating, 
and therefore trade from declining. A well-regulated 
currency is also of extreme importance. His ideas 
on taxes are, considering his date, remarkable. 
Taxes should be levied conveniently, ought to be 
proportionate to the wealth of the contributors, 
and may be used as a means even to promote 
morality. They should never be imposed on 
articles of export except on those nowhere else 
obtainable. a p v L 

BOYCOTTING, ^n expression of recent 


origin, and derived from the name of Captain 
Boycott, who was the first known person sub¬ 
jected to the treatment indicated by it. Cap¬ 
tain Boycott (the name is sometimes wTitten 
Boycatt) was, in 1880, living at Lough Mask 
House, County Mayo, as land agent to Lord 
Erne, an Irish nobleman. The circumstances 
which gave rise to the term occurred during the 
land agitation of 1880-1881. A bo/cotted 
person is cut off from all intercourse with liis 
neighbours; nobody is allowed to take his 
land, to work for him, to supply him with 
goods, or to help or assist him in any way. 
This treatment has in many districts of Ireland 
been applied to landlords, who, in the oj)inion 
of the agi’arian association by which it is 
directed, have been harsh to their tenants ; or 
to persons who have taken farms former 
tenants of which had been evicted ; or gener¬ 
ally to ])ersons who in theii' dealings with land¬ 
lords have not conformed to the instructions 
laid down by the association to the [ntwer of 
which the tenant farmers of the district submit. 
Persons who combine to compel or induce any 
one to take i»art in the process of boycotting 
may under the general criminal law be subject 
to a pro.secution for conspiracy, and, in so far 
as this is the case, they may in a district ])ro- 
clairned under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, be tried by :i court of 
summary jurisdiction (50 k 51 Viet. e. 20 

§ ^ tU)- 

[The word boycotting is now irecpiently usc^d in 
a wider sense, meaning simply avoiding, holding 
aloof from, and in that sense it has also been in¬ 
troduced into foreign languages (German, boykot- 
tiren ; French, boy cot tier). For the boycott in 
America see article, Economic. Journal, vol. i. 
No. 1 . The Boycott as an Element in Trade Dis- 
j)utes, by John Burnett.] E. s. 

BRADLAUGH, Charles (born 1833, died 
1891). Bradlaugh was best known as a radic;i.l 
reformer, secularist, and neo-Malthusian. But 
towards the end of his life, when he was 
allowed to take his seat in the House of 
Commons for Northampton, and his force of 
intellect received fair scope, he confined him¬ 
self mainly to political work, and especially to 
questions affecting labour, finance, and Indian 
government. Tliough he never read for the 
bar, he had a wide and accurate knowledge of 
law ; and, throughout his whole career as an 
agitator, he always (like Cobbett) strove to 
keep every movement in which he w'as con¬ 
cerned witiiin the bounds of. strict legality. 
He was a staunch free-trader and individualist ; 
and his latest published writing was in opposi¬ 
tion to the proposal for a legal restriction of 
the hours of adult labour. j. b. 

BRANDS AND OTHER CERTIFICATES OF 
QUALITY, Government. The most im¬ 
portant case in which the British government 
gives a guarantee of the quality of an article of 
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commerce is that of the crown brand on barrels 
of herrings cured in Scotland. Till 1830 a 
bounty was [»ai(l on barrels which were branded 
as coining up to a certain standard of <juality, 
and after the bounty was abolished the practice 
of branding barrels which reached the standard 
continued. In 1850 Messrs. Bouamy pKiofi 
and I'\ St. John, and Ca[>t. B. J. Sulivan, w-ere 
commissioned to inquire whether it would be 
better to abolish the brand or charge a fee for 
it, as the Treasury was no longer willing to pay 
for the ins[)ectiQn which it involved. Messrs. 
1‘ricc and St. John (Captain Sulivan dissenting) 
recommended tliat it should be maintained and 
4d. a barrel clnarged for it. This plan was 
adopted. In 1881 a committee of the House 
of Commons made, an exhaustive inquiry as to 
its elfccts, and by a large majority reported in 
favour of maintaining it. Ofrponcnts of the 
brand say tliat it is inimic,al to improvements 
in curing, that it encourages s[)ecnIation, and 
that, though it alibnls no real guaiaiilee, curers 
arc obliged to apjJy tor it by the uiifounded 
prejudices of their continental customers, which 
would necessarily disap [rear with its abolition. 
Its sujiportcrs maintain that it enables small and 
litthi'known curers to com[tete with great houses, 
and [rroveiits frauds, and tliey add thatas apjdi- 
(•alioii for tlicbraiid is purely voluntary, Inauding 
would fall into disuse if it were really of uo value. 

'I'lie arrange,menls of the Cork butter market 
necessitate tlio tosting and branding of butter 
by an oHicial iiis])e(‘lor, a system coiidemncd by 
(h<' royal commission on agriculture in 18S1. 
Under acts of parliament passed in 1864, 1871, 
and 1871, all chain-cables and anchors sol<l f(»r 
British ships have to undergo an ollicial test 
and obtain the ollicial staiiij). (Uiii barrels are 
subjei't to simil.M.r i‘('gul:ilious, and many gold 
and silvi'r articles ivuinot legally ))e sold wiili 
out the ball mark. In all ordinary cases the 
ouyers an* obviously the I'cst /judges of the kind 
ol couiinodity they want, and their demand 
sutlioes to cause its production and in many 
cases its ])rogressive improvement in quality. 
■'Cavkat KMcroR (g. r.) is the sound general 
rule ecomunically and socially as well as leg illv ” 

(I’arrer, S/aft' f/i luiiidon (o TriitU\ i). 150). A 
government certilicato is liki'ly to be of valin* 
onl\' when it ccrtifios to tpiile ddiriito tacts 
whieh are not easily ascertainable by the 
buyers. It is admitted by nearly every one to 
be useful in the case of coins, which are pieces 
of metal certilied by a govi'rnmcnt stani]) to he, 
of a certain weight, and quality, 

(See AnMiNisrRATi()N ; Conditioning ; 

TAIUU.) 

ni 'l'ort on the Fisliery Board of Scotland, Pari. 
Papers, ls:)7 (G5 Sess. 1), xv. 30.— Boport on 
Herring Brand (Scotland), Pari. Papers, 1S81, 
293, ii. 1. —T. 11. Farrer, 77,r nVoN- in lUhjtion 
to TraJ<', pp. 145 to 151. • J. S. Mill, PnncijtU's 
of Polxtuoi Kionornij, bk. v. ch. xi. 7 and 8.] 

5L c. 


BRASSAGE. A charge made for coining, 
sometimes called a seignenriage. The word 
means “strictly the stirring in the furnace of 
the molten metals, and next the allowance 
made to the individual by w^hom the operations of 
coining were farmed ” (Paper by J. B. Martin 
“Seignenriage and Mint Charges'’ (Journal, 
InstiliiU of Bankers, April, 1884). No, charges 
of this description are made at the royal mint in 
England, though they are made at the branches 
of the mint at Sydney and Melbourne (see 
Mint). In England the Bank of England, by 
arrangement with the government, buys gold at 
£3 : 17 : 9 per standard ounce, and sells again 
at £3:17: 10^. In France, a charge exists of 
6*70 frs. per kilo (= -0025) equivalent to about 
;d. per £ sterling, the corresponding expense in 
England, covered by the .'MTangernent made 
with tlie bank named above, being estimated at 
,^^d. per £. The advisability, or otherwise, of 
making such a charge appears to bo an open 
(luestiou which can l)est be decided by those 
immediately concerned. 

[“ Seigneuriage and Mint Ck.arges,” by J. B. 
Martin, Journal of tlie In^lUnle of Bankers, April 
1884.— Seiijniora.tje and Charge for Coining, 
Ernest Seyd, IStlS.— Arbitrages et I*arites, Ott. 
Haupt, 1883.— Jieport, International Coinage 
Commission, 1868.— Mint Reports, etc.] 

BUASSEY, Thomas (1805-1870), born in 
Chosliirc, where bis family had llonrishod for six 
centuries, illustrated an ancient house by bis 
distinguished success in tlie new calling ot 
railway contractor. In his dealings with 
labonrcus in dillbrent p.u t.s of the world-—eiu- 
])loyiiig the English navvy at 3s. 6d., the 
Indian coolie at ikl. a day - Brassey had an un¬ 
rivalled opj)ortnnity of verifying the truth that 
tlie cost of labour to the employer is not pro- 
})ortioned to the amouut of daily wages. He 
is even said to have found “that for the same 
.sniii of money the same amount of work was 
everywhere performed ” ( VCork and Wnges, by 
Mr. Thomas (now Lord) Brassey, ch. iii. ; Life 
and Labours of Mr, .Brassey, by Sir A rthnr IIcl i )s, 
ch. V,, end). But this proposition, understood 
exactly, is not only, as Cairnes points out 
( Leading Friiu'ipies, pt. ii. cli. iii. ^ 7) a priori 
im]>robable, but inconsistent witli several of 
Brassey’s experiences. AVitli respect to many 
other questions, the comparative elHcieiicy of 
labour in dilfcreiit countries, the efleet of short 
hours on elliciency, the alleged (bderioration of 
the labourer — the exj.eiiences of Brassey re¬ 
corded by his sou in the work referred to are 
valuable to the economist. iMr. Frederick 
llaiTison’s interpiebition of the facts stated by 
Lord Brassey is remarkable (Review of JVor/c 
and JCages in the Fortnightly Review for 1872). 

[For the particulars of Brassey’s noble and berie- 
fi. entlife, see 8ir Arthur llelps’s Life and LJbonn 
of Mr. Brassey. ] F. y. E. 

BRAY, Charles (181^-1884) born at Coven* 
try, was a ribbon manufacturer in that city, but 
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retired from that business in 1856. From his 
youth upwards Bray had been active in social 
and educational reforms ; and in his principal 
work he proceeded on the lines of Ov-’EN and 
Carlyle, advocating Co-operation and organ¬ 
isation of labour against* Competition. 

See the 2d vol. of The Philosophy of Necessity; 
or^ The Law of Consequences^ as appLicahle to 
Mentaly Moral, and Social Science, by Charles 
Bray, London, 1841, pp, 301-3S9, 2d ed. 1863, 
3vl, 1889. The appendix to this work has been 
published separately in 1844 {An Outline of the 
various Social Systems and Communities which 
have been founded on the Principle of Co-operation '); 
tliis was written by his sister-in-law, Mary 
Henuell {d, 1843), and gives valuable information 
on socialistic doctrines in England. Bray’s other 
works concerning social economy ai’e : Address to 
the Working Classes on the Education of the 
Hody, 1837 (see his autobiography, Phases of 
Opin ion and Experience during a Long Life, 1884, 
ch. vi. and vii.) An Essay upon the Union of 
Agriculture and Manufactures, and upon the 
Organisation of Industry, 1844, and two papers 
read before the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Social Science, October 1857 : The 
Industrial Employment of Women, and The 
[ncome of the Kingdom, and the Mode of its 
Distribution, in which he computes that one- 
seventh of the population possess two-thirds of 
the annual income. 

[IJolyoake, The History of Co-operation in 
England, 1875, vol. i. p. 17, 329ii.—A. Menger, 
Das Reckt auf den vollen Arheitsertrag, 1886, 
p. 58.] s. 13. 

BRAY, J. F., early in 19th century, is the 
aiulior of Labours ITro^igs and Labours 
Itewcdy : or, the Age of ^tight and the Age of 
Right, Leeds, 1839. Ho was a follower of 
Owen and 'riiomson ; his book tries to prove 
“ that all those who perform equality of labour 
ought likewise to receive equality of reward ” 
(p. 30), and though he admits that even this 
does not involve perfect justice, that “such 
equality is infinitely more just than the mode of 
rewarding labour under the present system ” (p. 
206). Impressed by the modem growth of joint- 
stock companies, Bray proposes a “joint-stock 
modification of society, admitting of individual 
property in productions in connection with a 
comm on property in productive powers” (p. 194), 
and proposes a paper and pottery currency, 
whose foundation is labour, in order “ to secure 
the public against any other variations in the 
value of the currency than those to which the 
stiindard itself is subject” (pp. 143, 198). This 
book is, notwithstanding all illusions, written 
in a remarkably lively style. 

[Uolyoake, The History of Co-operation in 
England, 1875, vol. i. p. 224.—A. Menger, Das 
Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag, 1886, pp. 58, 
94 (corrects the statements given in K. Marx, La 
mishre de la Philosophie, 1847, p. 62).] s. b. 

In Bray’s work, mentioned above, Labours 
fVroTigs and Labours Remedy, or the Age 
VOL. I. 


of Might and the Age of Right (Leeds, 
1839), the current economical doctrines were 
examined with acuteness and force, and were 
said to involve “ that under the present 
system there is no hope for the working man.” 
At present (Bray consideiB) no political or fiscal 
reforms, and no Traue Unions or Savings 
Banks, will permanently lessen poverty. So 
long as property, whether in laud or in the 
instruments of production, remains as it is, one 
man’s gain is another man’s loss ; the only way 
to be rich is to seize the fuiits of another man’s 
labour ; and the only permanent remedy is a 
complete overturning of the present system and 
an organising of production by the community 
itself. In place of individual employers wouf’ 
come groups of joint-stock companies under 
general and local boards of trade. /II men 
would bo workers, and would receive “tin- 
whole fruits of their labour.” The labour 
necessary to life would gradually fall from 8 or 
10 hours a day to 5 hours, production being 
immensely increased by the new system, and 
being likely to keep ahead of population ‘‘ for 
thousands of years.” Among writers oi‘ his 
school Bray deserves more recognition than he 
usually obtains. His errors of theory (such as 
the confusion of value with cost) are not 
peculiar to him, hut are shared by Karl Marx 
and (generally sp(eikiiig) the Ricardian school 
of socialists. j. ii. 

BREACH OF TRUST (Scots criminal law 
term). Fraudulent appropriation by trustee, oi' 
failure in duty by olficial, etc. 

BREACH OF TRUST. Any act or omis- 
sion on the part of a trustee violating the con¬ 
ditions of the tnist or the rules of law concern¬ 
ing the investment or administration of ti'ust 
property. The liability of trustees for breach 
of tnist Is a very stringent one, hut the 
Trustee Act 1888 (51 k 52 Viet. c. 59) Ras 
relaxed it to a certain extent. It is, for 
instance, the rile that advances on mortgage of 
freehold property must not exceed hvo-thirds of 
the value ol’ the mortgaged property. Accord¬ 
ing to the former law trustees having once gorir- 
beyond the limit were liable for whatever loss 
might subsequently have been incurred ; since 
the date of the now act they cannot be called 
upon to replace more tli.in the difference 
between the amount which they" would have 
been authorised to advance and the amount 
actually lent. The trustees are also p)laced in 
a more favourable position witli regard to un¬ 
authorised investments made at the request or 
with the consent of a beneficiary. In the case 
of express ti-usts the trustees were not author¬ 
ised to plead any statute of Limitations, but 
they may now, in the absence of fraud or mis¬ 
appropriation, rely on the statute. B. s. 

BRECK, Samuel, was bom in 1771 in Boston 
and afterwards settled in Philadelphia. He 
wrote in 1843 a small Historical Sketch 
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of Contineyital Paper Money^ Philadelphia, pp. 
40. In this he attempts to demonstrate that 
the non-redemption of the paper money after the 
revolution acttxl as a moderate tax by reason of 
its gradual dcpi-eciation, and that the issue was 
not so unrortunate as is generally claimed, 
ddiroiighout his life—in congress and in private 
—he took a decided stainl in Ihvour of internal 
improvements. For details see Mnaoir ])y .1. 
Francis Fisher, Philadelpliia, 180:1, pp. 45."^ 

1 ). It. 1). 

BRFIIOi^ LAW. Tlie Brehons were a lieredi- 
tary class of judges in Ireland, to whom disputes 
were referred for arbitration, and whose deeistons 
were regarded as Itinding, though tliere was 
no sanction to enforce them. It is p/-o]>,ihh*, 
though by no means cei tain, that the Brehons 
were descended tViJin tlie earlier Jtrnid.s, who 
lost tlieir pri(;stly functions on the introduction 
of Chiisti.inity, but retained tlicir judicial 
power. The decisions of the Brehons formed a 
vast mass of customary law, a knowledge of 
which was tlio exclusive pro[>erty of tin; class, 
rjr.'idually tins law was reduced to willing, and 
lias been preserved to us in the S<’n.c!(as .!/<-/• 
and the Bool: of A ic'd I, which have been })ub- 
lislieil in tlic Irish Rolls Scries. 

Tlic Biehon law throws great light on the 
important ]'a.rt jilaycd by consanguinity in tlie 
forma,lion of society. The unit of the social 
system in Ireland was the tuath or tribe, con¬ 
sisting of the real or snp[)o.sed de.sccmlants of a 
common ancestor. The tribe owned a district 
of land, which was unc^iually distril)ut(‘d for i 
oconpation among its free memhers. Rank, 
oiiginally a matter of birth, had come to depeml 
mainly upon woaltli, and wealth was ('stimated 
not in land hut in (vittle. Tlie autlmrity of 
the tribal cliiof bdong'-il to him, not as lord of 
the land, hut because lie supplieil c.atllc to the’ 
poorer <^<',cupiors of tril'al laud. For this grant 
the recipient liad to pay a rtmt, either in kind 
or in service. Tin' more ratlle bolongcd to a 
jffaifhy or noble, the, larger numher of iTtainers 
ConM lie po.sse.ss, ami tin' higher was his social 
position. The. lowest tVt’i>mau was the or-o//Y, 
who possi'.ssed a cottage, a,nd aright t)vcr the 
common iiastnre. If heooiiM aecpiire ten cows 
he r<)se t(. tlie rank ot /'o-oz/v, or cow po‘<scss(;r. 

/iS time went on the nohles gra,dually seized the 
\moccnpicd portions of the trihal hand, and the 
idea of private ['r<'>perty supplanted the earlier 
♦lieory of joint ownersliip. 

But a clear trace of the latter survived in the 
rule of succession, l^nowii as (Iavki.kim) (o.r.) 
(hi the death of tiie ocenpant of land, the 
eshite ]>assed neither to his eldest son imr to 
the joint or so]>arato occupation of his children. 

On the contrary the land fell back into tlie 
common property ot the tribe, and the eliief 
made a redistribution of all the lauds among 
the membea’s. 'this custom is unque.stiouably 
due to the original idea that a tribe constituted 


a family, and that the whole kindred were 
joint-heirs of any individual member. But 
gavelkind did net apjdy to the succession to the 
lauds of nobles, which was regulated, like the 
succession to the otlice of chief, by the custom 
ofTAXisTRY. By this custom a successor or 
ianist was elected by the members of the sept 
or tribe during the lifetime of the chief or 
noble. Tlie object was to secure the succession 
of the nttest member of a family instead of 
merely the nearest blood relation. 

Both gavelkind and tanistry were disliked 
by the Englisli rulers, as being less dellnite 
and orderly than the rule of Puimoguniture. 
biider .Tames I. they were abolisljcd as “lewd 
.‘iij'l damnable customs.’' From this time the 
Bi-(;hoii law was jcahmsly sn 2 :)p]esscd, and tlie 
Fnglish legal .system, which had hithci“to been 
cn forced only in the counties of the Pale was 
now api'licd to the whole of Ireland. 

[Ancp’/if. Laws of Ireland (Iiis’u Rolls Series). 
—(TCurry, Maimers and Cnsfoms of the Ancient 
//•iVg—M aine, KarUj Ilistorij of Jnst/tutioTis ,— 
Ri<‘ljey, ..I Short llislorj of the Irish Peopieh] 

1C L. 

BRFVl MANU TRADITIO. An expression 
used by media'Val writcis on Roman law to 
express the lictiiious (hliviuy whicli takes 
place, when a jierson who is in tifiysical posses¬ 
sion of another person’s j'roporty acapiires the 
ownership of the same by purcliase or otlicrwiiso. 

BREWSTER, Sir Francis (th 1674-1702), 
was ill 1674 lord mayor of Dublin, and in 
1698 a])]»ointed commissioner to inquire into 
tlie forfeited estate.', in Ireland. lie wrote 
Kss'iys on Trade and A aviyation. In Five 
Parts—The First Fart, London, ] 69,5. They 
.seem to be written witli the design ol supporting 
file Dnteh Jigainst tlie gi'owing commercial 
power of tlie I'rencli. He jirojioses a council of 
tra.dcs, a national bank, hospitals, w<>ikim' 
schools, and the iiaturalisatiun of joi-eign 
protestants, especially in Ireland ; he makes 
ol'jcctious to tlie projects of erretiug free jiorts 
and recommends sumptuary laws. His state¬ 
ment that England upon an average of six 
years gained by Ireland t wo millions sterling 
per annum, and In's denunciation of tlie 
ojiprcs.sive treatment to which that countrv was 
subjected (p. 15 II.) were strongly controverted 
by iiAVj.NVNT (SCO his Works, edirod by Ch. 
Vwiiiworth, voh i. p. 377). His Few Fssay-s 
(sic) 071 Tradr, 1702, make liim rank among 
tliose pessimistic authors wlio constantly 
foresee the decline of trade (]). 2). Xcverthe- 
less he insists upon tlic necessity o.^ allowing 
the exportation of wool, England being not able 
to '\\oik up two-thirds ot its own, and forced 
“citlicr to Burn or Export it” (p. 9). He 
rceoinmeiids manufactures as a means of 
employing the jioor (p. 12.1). “ I tln'nk him 

a groat Man that employs Twenty Men at his 
I.ooms, and FiveHundro-l Spinners, and wondeJ 
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we have no more wsuch in Parliament ” (p. 11). 
He recognises the dangers of the money projects 
(p. 20), and of the stock-jobbing mai'hi ol“ his 
age (p. 30). In all otlier respects hi. mercan¬ 
tilist views are the same as in his llrst essays 
(see e.g. p. 41), and only his considerations on 
the advantage of a aniut! between Kngland and 
Ireland (pp. 66-115), with many statistical 
abstracts, may be considered as valuable. 

[Macleod, Dictionary of Pol. Kcon.^ p. 

s, r>. 

IIRIGANTI, PiTJFi'O, boi]' vt Gallipoli 1725, 
died 1804. In 1780 he published, in two 
relumes, his Eaanie eeonomico del sistf7n(i civile 
(\i/. Economical Analysis of Society), which is 
really a refutation of the social doctrines of 
.?ir.vRLy, Housskau, and LiNau’ET, particulaily 
of their paradoxes concerning the obnoxiousiiess 
of commerce, industry, and intellectual progicss. 
Bi iganti was a profound thinker, and had a vast 
fund of information. Discussing the advaniage.s 
vf exchange and commerce, ho antici])ates many 
of the views which are now advanced in this 
.'onncction concerning sensations of phasure 
•nul pain, and, in general the hedonistical 
calculus, as the ha,sis of economical activity. 
In tracing the history of human p-rogi'css and 
following it up ill the history of agricullure, 
eommercc, navigation, population, and intel- 
loetual and moral devolopmcnt, he shows hiin- 
--( If to be possessed of a great .store of inlbrma- 
tinii. His book, however, has lost its interest, 
because its princi])al object, viz. the refiit.ilion 
of Rousseau’s theories, lias likewise ceased to 
interest. M. r. 

R.KTGIIT, John (5. 1811, d. ISS9) M.P., 
[•issident of the board of trade (1868-1870), 
niinent orator and statesman. The creation 

a numerous proprietary in Ireland was 
•'loipiently advocated by Bright, 'i'lie clauses 
lii the Iri.sli Land Bill of 1870, which facilitate 
tbi' sale of land to tenants, are a,seri])ed to 

iiilhieiice and associated with his name, 

1 i.(‘ part which Bright played in the abolition 
1 ihc coim laws is also meinorablo. But there 
ue liiiiibs to the application of the idea of non- 
in irivcntion which did not occur to him. He 
cari ied the principle of Lalsskz-Fatur sofarasto 
Oppose factory legislation ; conceiaiing which he 
dills defines his jiosition—I was opjiosed to all 
‘ ei.datioii restricting the work of adult men 
tC'! Women. T was in favour of legislation 
’■'■'triidiiig the laboni- and guarding the health 
of eliildren.” 

^ [^pet'dirs on Questions of Pu’dic P>dir,f, edited 
‘'V J. E. ThnroPi 1868 ; Hansard, Ixxiii. 

!_ 1162, Ixxxix.p. lldG, exeiv. p. passim; 

^ x'lic Letters, edited by J. Lecli, 1885.] 

LIlIXDLEV, James (born 1716, died 1772), 

eminent engineer, cadebiated for the con- 
auction of canals, of whicli tiie earliest and 
‘fiORt famous, connecting Manchester wdth 


17d 

‘Vorsley and Liverpool, was executed under the 
■uisjpices of the Duke of Bridgewater (1759- 
x773), and called after his name. Almost 
totally uneducated, Brindley owed Ids success 
to the sheei' force of genius. In thinking out 
his mechanical designs he songlit no aid from 
hooks or models ; and w’o\ild even, for the })nr- 
poseot greater abstraction, retire tolnvl foj* two 
or three days. The saying that ibc n dural 
use of rivers was to feed navigabl. oen.als," 
is char.actcristically attrib’ilnd tu' Erin.luw. 

[BUdiotkeca BrUann'tca.—lArcs of lic Lingin- 
eers, by Smiles.] y, k. 

BRISCOE, .loJiN (17th emdu y), ranks second 
to H. Chanibf'rlin among iim { .ojictors nt 
land hanks who if iirished in tbi- latter part 
of the 17tli century. Briscoe's pivieel is 
set lortli in his Inscourse on the JnUe Funds 
. . . (1691, third ed. iG96V An ytbstrud 
ot this discourse, and also a J'iiih.ptie (between 
Freeholder and Pliilanglus) ‘‘explanatory” 
thereof followed .soon (1091) fi-om Ibiseoe’s 
pen. He contiiuied in a series of ]tioMilsljeet.s 
to repeat with variations his propr.sals lor 
setting up a land hank. A lu’ujio.sa] which lie 
made for ri'gulation of the coin (1695) is not 
uncoilneeted with his da-iding }H’ojoct. He 
accuses J. Asinm. {g.v.) of having a])]iiopriat( 3 d 
his ideas, see Mr. John. Asgilly his i'n giu.rism 
detectrdy . . . 1691). Bri.scoe himsi'lt i;; accused 
of [dagiarising from Cliamherlin, by the autlior 
of y/ Jo 1(1 for the Fool's Fitrh’y or Dr. LHohnbcrlin 
and his Fropctsals Finxiicatedy ]'’9-l, attribided 
to Chamberlin. However, Briscoe a[)pears 
as the “ literary advocate of Chambcrl,iu’s land 
bank ” (T boro Id Rogers) in a letter to the 
doctor dated 1G93, published in I'lOO by 
Cliamherlin. In some j'cinarks prefixed to this 
letter Chamberlin s])eaks of the “ gi eat loputa- 
tion Mr. Briscoe bath among some of oiir 
senalors. ” Cliamherlin adds (at tlic end of the 
letter), “As a si ronger confirmation of tin-good 
o[»inion Mr. B. had of the doctor’s lOfJ yoars 
proposal, he subscrilu'.d £200 per onnirin.” 
Briscoe .shares with Chamherlin, in ])ioporlions 
wdiich it is not easy to assign, the rcs]»onsi])ility 
of having originated the land lanl\ wliich 
jiroved such a complete, failure in 1696 (.see 
Hugh Ciiamjjeulen or Chambeulin). 

[Macaulay, Jlistory of Fnghuid, cti. x;: and 
xxii. (vol. iv. pp. 496 and 701, large &vo od.)— 
Tljorold Rogers, First Fine Yettrs cj' JrnJc of 
Knglaady 26** Ih ‘^^^d nO.- QuarLtrly .luitrnal of 
Fco/iomics, vol. ii. )). 'I90.--Macleod's JY tionaryy 
sub voce “ Briscoe*. ”] i . v. k. 

BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, JEAy-PiEBBE, 
was born 1754, at Ouarvillc near Chartres. He 
was executed in Paris in 1793. After having 
been imprisoned in the Bastille, he went to 
England and to the United States, and returned 
to Paris at the outbreak of the Revolution, in 
which he jJayed a remarkable part, being accused 
ol federalism by Robespierre. After the revolu 
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tion of 31st May 1793, he was proscribed ; he 
tried in vain to escape, but was arrested, and 
died on the scaffold, 31st October 1793. In 
his writings, Brissot de Warville advocated the 
reform of the penal laws and attacked the slave¬ 
holders in the colonies. 

His works are collected under the title: 
BiUiothe,que phUosophique du Le'jidateiir d\i, 
politique et du jurisconsulte (10 vols., Berlin, 
1782-1785). One of these works is remarkable 
on account of its intluence on later socialists : 
Recherches philosojjhiqiies, sur le droit de 
proprUte et sur !e vol cojisUUris dans la 7iaiure 
et dans la socieU^ 1780 (Biblioth»jque, <tc. 
vol. vi. p. 2G0 tf.) The detence of the rif^hl of 
property liy the PirvsincnAT.s as Ixhiig founded in 
nalnre, .'uid the ridicule bestowed upon this axiom 
by Volta IUH in his llonnne(lquaranUecii.Sy\n6.\\Q,>i{ 
Brissot do Warville to imiuire into the justifiability 
of this doctrine in the natural and actual state of 
society. Ho reasons thus; the natural title of 
property being the human wants of .self-preserva¬ 
tion and freedom of locomotion (p. 274), there is 
iio j)roperty beyond these limits foundt'din nature. 
But civil pro[)erty reaches fartlier. “ In the st;it(i 
of natui'i' everybody has a right to all ; in the 
social state a man who has nothing left V>y his 
parents lias a right to nothing. The thief in the 
natural state is the rich man, who po.sscsses 
anpertluities ; in the social state he is called a 
thief who steals them from the licli. What 
on upturn of ideas !” (p. 332). The object of 
this work was to mitigate tlio rigour of the penal 
Jaws agniiisL theft. In this direction its ellhct vvas 
not iiK'Diisiderablo, but its inllueiice nj)on tlie 
formation of tlio creed of Itabenf and I'roudbon baa 
ineidcmtally been distinctly greater (ac(^ Baukuf ; 

COMVU’MSM ; IhDllDHON). 

[Villc:^ardtdlc, Histoire d^s id'es etc. 

LS Id, })p, 1 ‘d I-1 dt). d. d. Thonissen, /./» Socialisme, 
1852, Vol. i. pp. d''t)-dlM.—A. Mnijcr, htU'i Iprht 
auf den rodc/i A rficitscrint!;, iSSo, p]>. S, 10, Tl.] 

H. 

BIBHUJIA, Antonio, a learned Ncaoniiian 
mcndiaiit, also a politician and autiior of two 
treat ist's, ono on taxation {'I'ndhdo dei /rif.mi, 
1743), which was translated into flerman, and 
the oihrr on money (Tndtatn dclie 7 /unu’fc om- 
sidcra/r nri rai)i>nrtL di Icqiitinia ridirdon^', di 
drool’d: I one c dt d(-/)osifo, 1713). Botli treatises 
are still interesting to read, as t]u*y contaiii a 
great deal of what at. the present time is still 
taught and tlioughl eoirucL cone.eriung tlmse 
sub;ee[s. As is natural lor a writer li\ing 
when he did, Broggia is not free front phy.sio- 
oratm [>i<jndie,es. In his treatise on taxation 
he says tin' aim of the theory is tlie wealth of 
till' state ; wealth reposes on the development 
of agrieiilliire, industry, and comiiieree ; indnstrv 
in general ought to I'c left five and not liain- 
per.'d by vexations taxes ; the Wi)rkitig classes, 
and especially }v'asints, ought to have their 
interests particularly C(uisidered, as on their 
wellare depiends miu h of the j'rosporit}’^ of the 
state : tithes are the least oppressive taxes and 
the suR'st ; taxes ought not to he personal ; 


care must be taken that taxes do not crush out 
trades ; agricult'oral animals and machinery and 
tools ought not to be taxed. State monopolies 
are unadvisable. Excise and custom duties 
ought not to be leased out by the government. 
The direct land tax, if nece.ssary, ought to be 
increased rather than custom duties imposed. 
Notwithstanding his predilection for taxes on 
rent, Broggia is not in favour of one single 
tax. Ho .shows the advantages of indirect taxes 
as complementary ; he i)uly insists strongly on 
custom duties being luuderate, so as not to 
molest trade. In his treatise on money', a 

cardinal point is that the wealth of a country 
does not depend upon the quantity of money 
existing in it or in cii'culalion, but upon the 
amount of the turnover in business. In 1754 
Broggia was exiled from Palermo for having 
written a j>amplilet against the ministers. This 
[).Tni})hlet (a volume in 4to of 136 pages) was a 
criticism on their acts. He wrote also a treatise 
on [uiblic hygiene (IVaUafo politico della sanitd). 
This treatise and the two other ones before 
mentioned constitute one single volume in the 
original and only edition, whicli was published 
before Custodi took up elassifying, correcting, 
and publishing Broggia's writings. The title of 
the first edition is; 'I’rattato dei trilmti^ dtJIc 
nuyiute c del yovemo poldicu ddla San/Ud, In 
Niipoli, presso Pietro Palombo, 1743. As a 
complement of his moiitdary doctrines must be 
considered a pamphlet be wrote in del'eiui* ol 
them under the extraoidinaiy title wiiicli 
follows; ’liqjoste alle olqc-.omi stnfe faUc da 
varj Soqqcfd^ inicyrru-) aJ ristoma dd prr.zzo cor- 
rei .‘e, cJu. assoliUanumte dec tciu'fsi per la vicohi- 
pensa degli (fnrndamend, c similuicnte a quelle 
state aac.he futtc i)dt>rno a/la rinnovazUyac ddla 
monda. di ranie, chc. dec anrh' cssa ave;c tutto 
qiul valnrc mtria<uco eke di juisfida gli spetfa. ; 
e tant<i fars<ii4e do: non eeceda ll jmro ^ iyo'/no 
<ogli scn.'/ilj adnnfi, Nafioli, a dl 14 Xoveinlirt. 
17:>.'». Of ids lib' no pai'tie.ulars are known, 
not even when he was Idi-ii anil when ht^ dird. 
It is etunimuily luaint lii.ed tliai In' was horn 
in 1683, and that iie died in 1 767, I'ut the 
dates are emilested. His works are ineh.dcd 
in tile (7oll( /ione Crsroiu. 

PPOlxElT Okneral. a broker may be 
generally desorilu'd as a go-between, who brings 
buyers and .sellers i.gi'iher ; not exactly face to 
■ lace, but acting as an intermediary who intro- 
duees their bargains rather than their p)ersoris. 
The position is a responsible one, inasmncli as 
the principals who employ a broker very often 
keep a running account and trust him, in goods 
or money, to large aiuoimts. As a rule, brokers 
are under the rules ot a syiniicate or corpoi'vate 
body ot which they' become members, and to 
whose rules they are usually amenable on pain 
of expulsion. There are \cii brokers, cutice 
brokers, sugar bn'kers. and so on without end in 
almost every wholesale trade, and their practice 
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varies with their standing, some brokers being 
virtually factors or warehousemen, oth^ rs being 
simply agents, paid by fee, instead of by a 
varying salary. A. k. 

BROKER, Stock. A stock-broker may be 
either a member of the stock exchange of 
London, Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas¬ 
gow, or elsewhere ; or only what is known as 
an outside broker. His duty is to buy or sell 
for a “principal." On the London stock ox- 
cliange, nobody who is not a recognised n-.cmbcr 
is ['ermitted to deal. A broker, having received 
order to buy say £500 stock, goes to any 
meTubor of the stock exchange, known inditfer- 
cntly as a jobber or dealer, and asks for a quota¬ 
tion. The dealer quotes two ])rices, say 80|- 
to 80^, meaning that he will sell to the broker 
at the higher price and buy at the lower quota- 
Hoij. If the broker consider this fair he will 
,vi V, “ I buy £500 at 80j^,” and the contract is 
i iiiding between these two members of the 
itock (exchange. Members, their admitted 
clerks, or oflicials only are permitted to enter 
the London stock exchange, tliercforc brokers 
must he employed by all outsiders desirous to 
do business there. a. k. 

l^ROKERAGK. A cliargt3 made by a broker 
on the ])urchase or sale of securities or oth'.;r 
property. 

liMOVGHAM, Hknrv (born 1778, died 
1868), Baron Broiigliam and Yaux, lord chan¬ 
cellor, touched nearly all vsubjccts and a<lornod 
some by bis eloquence and dialectical skill, 
iiie contact seems least superficial, the orna- 
ui' ut ])articularly solid, in the case of political 
' itriomy. Brougham’s first considerable work 
v.as An Imi'uiry into the Colonuil T’olky of 
ihirnjyran Towers^ 1803. Criticising Adam 
bui i ll, ho mainbiin.s that the monopoly of the 
•uiouial trade did not produce all the detri- 
mcnlal effects ascribed to it (hk. i. § 2, part 
ii.) Roferring to the slave colonies, Brougham 
not only denounces the slave trade as iniipiit- 
oiis—“not a trade, but a crime"—but also 
argues f.liat it is niqirofitable. The argument 
i^ renewed in A Concise Statement of tJie QueMUm 

loriiinr/ the AboHtwn of Slave Trade (1804). 
'^l ivery, as well as slave trade, was as.sai]ed by 
Inongbani’s oratory (^SpeecheSj published in 
18:j8, vol. ii.) 

Free trade owes something to Brougham’s 
a ivocacy. He exposed the folly of retaliation, 

counsel (1808) for the merchants who peti- 
tigued parliament against the orders in council 
'lirt cted against Na])oleon’s continental system. 
After Brougham’s masterly speech in 1812, the 
oluioxious orders were withdrawn (^Speeches, vol. 
^•) In the speech on manufacturing distress 
(1817) Brougham stiikes at the complicated 
taxes which fettered trade (ibid.) But in the 
t'^qiially able speech on agiicultural distress 
(1816) there is a good word for the corn law 
p. 533). 


Other economic topics handled by Brougham 
are: (1) depreciation of money, with reference 
to Sir E. Shuckburgh’s standard (article on 
‘'^Currency and Commerce," Contributions to 
Edinhuryh Ikview^ published 1856, vol. iii. p. 
22 ; E. 11., Oct. 1803); (2) usury {Contributions, 
vol. iii. p. 62; E. Af., Dec. 1816); (3) over¬ 
population (speech on the poor laws, ^ 834, 
Speeches, vol. iii.) ; (4) combinations (Transac¬ 
tions of the Society for promoting Social Science 
for 1860, p. 51). Brougham is to be 
mentioned as a promoter of edinxitiou and educa¬ 
tional institutions—the lioudon Tjuiversity, the 
Society for the Diffusion of IJ. ebd Knowledge, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and the Society for pro 
mo ting Social Science. 

In addition to the works which have been cited 
may be noticed : (1) A Manual for Mechanics 
Institutions, 1839 (by B. F. Dnppa, wii ii outlines 
of lectures on iiolitical ecouru-iy by Bt nugliam) ; 
(2) Political Philosophy, 1812 ; (3) Bb;7uv, 1st 
ed. 1855-61, 2d ed. 1873. In the llfli \ ol. of 
the 2d ed. there is a list of Br.luglianrs publica¬ 
tions, nuiiiberhig 133. y. y. e. 

BIvOWjN, John (1715-1766), was vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle. Ho maintained that 
“ commerce in its first and middle stages is 
licneliccnt, in its last dangerous and fatal"; 
that it is aTiswerablo for selfishness, luxury, 
and want of religion ; and tliat by cniisiiig 
a drain of money and by tlic iuverdiou of 
luacbmcs it dimiiiisbes the pojuilntinu. Ho 
asserts that the eoiintry ]>arisli registers prove 
tliat from 1710 to his time the ]3opulation was 
at least stationary. See his book A'n Estimate 
of the Ma.nmrs and Principles of the Times. 
By the autlior of Emiys on the Characteristics, 
etc., London, 1767, pp. 151, 185, 188. 

[For a contemporary reference see : A indica¬ 
tion of Commerce and the Arts. By J.-B., M.D., 
1758, p. xvi., and Wallace, ChararJ eristics of the 
Present State, 1758, p. 193.—Brown's own book 
Essays on the Churacteristies, etc. is of no eeoiio- 
niio value.] s. i:. 

BRYDGES, Sir Koerton, Bart. (b. 1762, 
d. 1837). To any one disposed to make a 
psychological study of a defunct antiejuary, 
topographer, essayist, bibliogi'aplior, jioet, 
novelist, and critic, and who added to these 
occupations the study of political economy and 
occasional autliorship in that science. Sir E. 
Bridges would afford an excellent subject. 
On the good side may be jilaced Ids industry 
and power of research, considerable originality, 
and a deep acquaintance vvitli the ancient 
literature of England and of foreign countiies. 
On the bad side should be ranged his excess¬ 
ively morbid temperament, a craze about an 
assumed right to an ancient bavony, an in¬ 
tense suspicion of the motives of those who 
differed from him, and an unfounded notion 
that he was not sufficiently rewarded for his 
services in the cause of learning. Much 
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material bearing on all this exists in his 
Autob(0(jrcf2>hij and Letters frmn the Contincntj 
as well as in his voluininous published and 
privately printed works, which in the course 
of his long life extended to no less than one 
hundred and forty volumes. Wc find in a 
quantity of his letters, whicli have never been 
printed, addressed, from 1818 to 1832, to Mr. 
James S. Brooks, member of a firm of solicitors 
who acted for him, and with wliom, in a 
characteristic manner, he often fell out, many 
striking examples of Sir Kgertoii Brydges’ 
talent as a political economist. It is a curious 
fact that in his must desponding and lirooiling 
moments lie ivonld fly to political economy as 
a relaxation of thouglit anrl as a favourite stiuly, 
just as many of our first-class English statesmen 
have i<‘I K'vcd tension of mind and the excite¬ 
ment of polilical conflict by Homeric studies 
or the coni'gMsition of Greek and Latin verses. 

His puiili^licd wmks touching on ccon-unics 
are: (Ij 7V Yv of Uui XntlonnL We.itllh,^ 17h‘.b 
8vo.—(2) L'ff>^rs on the Poor Lows, ISll, 8v<). — 
( 3 ) A ri/uvu’/itsi for the Kmployinent of (he Poor^ 
1817, Svo.—(I) There Tracts on (fopyriiflff' 

181 7-1S, Svo.. 'J'h-e. Poynhition Itnd Piehes of 

Nations efi/tsi'(‘ jrdf ieu(iva, 181'.), 8v<>. A second 
edition ot 'ids was aftcr^var^Is j-iiidcd at tlio 
autlior’s ])] iv,ite Lee Tress.—((i) What itre Pirhest 
Geaev.^., Is’.-!!, ■'^vo.— (7) Letter on (he (foil (ftrs- 
tio7iy 18'J2, i'''Iio.—(8) Letter on the PeojKisrd Pfdi 
for redari,- ! ihe Xniional l>eJ>f Florence, l.'CYO, 
41.0. Allieiceji Sir Fgertou llryclges’ woilo-. above 
cited, oonfain ilaslies of insight into corre* I tleilnc- 
tions, piaedcal ;is ^vell as theoretit-al, Ihevarea 
good (h'.il disli'gired by his w.'int of study of Ihe 
statistics ami praetioe of (MMiMinTee, and his i;oior- 
\nce of I'lisitn^s ;.;euei'al!y, iX II. 

BFlddds AC'l'. I’opiilir n.nnc for an act 
passed in ihc reign ofGeorge 1. willi flic inten¬ 
tion of . reveiiting the ere.Uion of joint sL-ek 
compani's. d’lie nann' is dt'i'ived from the 
fact that (oie of its olijcct.s was to prot<a*t the 

privilege-; I A t i 1 ■ c'l Ii ! ii .L'A <’oM l’.\ N V. If had 

no praclioal (oleet, uid was rcjx’.'ded in ISx’.'o 

E . S. 

Idle pi:I'TuiMieinMl of Inibblcs ^or joint-stock 
uiidcrt.aking^s lln* sliaix's df which were “blown 
up by tin* air of great woinIs”) lirsf, shnwed 
itself pr’O'ini*ntly in Fnglain! at the e.nd 
of tlie irdi I'cntiiry (.-^ee Anderson, Hist, oj 
Cioninere,', <-sp. under dates Idl);"), Idp/), wlieii 
the Koval I'Achange liei'anie so erowdcl with 
pnph'etdi-s and stoi'k-jolibers thal tliey w«‘re 
jtrovide l with an exeliange of their own, first 
in F\. han’’v Aliev and later in Caj'cl Court. An 
act \\;vs d in ]dt)(> “for restraining the 

praeti'v. f iM-ok('rs .and stn.-k'obbers.” It 
limited due nuniber of lieenscd brokers t<> one 
hundred, ind put ditlieul!ies in the way of their 
dea]ing^\ iih govennnentstoek :iml 'rAi.i.iKs (y. r.) 
The 'Milbursidf speenlation a (piarter of a ecntnry 
later was ass.xiat'd with the S.'uih Sea Com¬ 
pany It led to more ambiiiou.s leudshition. 


The act specially known as the Bubble Act 
was pa.sscd in 1720, principally to <letine tlie 
privileges of the companies that were afterwaids 
known as the London A.ssurance and the Royal 
Exch.ange A.ssurance (Ann[tallies, but also to 
pjuni.sh bubble comp.init .s lor trading (a) under 
oVisoleto or forfeited charters, or (b) tor piirpo.se.': 
not allowed in their ciiaitcr.s, or (c) with nt) 
charters at all. This act was not to apply 
to undertakings established betoia, 1713. d ho 
South Sea Compa.ny had promoted it iu the 
belief that the bubble •oniiMuics were rival.^ 
wlieroas they were redly allies ; money was 
gaiiH'd in tliem to be invested in the gi'eater 
com puny. As the act ami subsequent royal 
f)roe.lamati()ii [troved iiieircctnal, the vSoiith Sea 
Comjiaiiy procur 'd a wTit of scire yhcias again.st 
“tlnw.- airy [irojccts called bubbles but the 
cHect was to bring down the ci edit of small and 
great t>':;eihcr (Andersiui, i'^ under date 1720, 
es[), ]). 101 .svo/.); and to eii-'-e ,iic ruin of nuil- 
titiidr s ef rich and [loor m'd) ''nbcTS. d’o i lieve 
the .snlferers acts were j .-vs.-.m! (1721) to attach 
the e.states of the South Sea h'ompany’s directors, 
to ivdievo siibscidbers Iroui part (-f Cn^ir obliga- 
lions, and (1722) to cnaliic (lie coinr'any ro 
im[»rovo ihs positi^ui by an .irrangenient witli 
Ihe B.'ink of England. Tlie act (1722) to 
punish frandnlcnt tiansleia of stock may per¬ 
haps be eouutofi tlie la.'^’t of the .■^eric.s, tin ugh 
tlic allairs of the Soutli .''‘■a ' t fiqainy avci •* ,a 
frvMpi.'ur snbje(*t of Icgisl.i! bni for some ycu';ji 
alterwards. ,1. li. 

BUBBLES (lIisroRY of). The term imlilde 
lias lie. n commonly applied since tlio 17th 
e(*i\tury to any unsound commercial uiidort.ildng 
. 1 . ■e.mii'anied by a high degree of soecailajitui. 
'fhi^ lirst bubble of liistorienl irnpi.iianc'' wa.s 
eoiuiceted witli the. growlh of varietii's of 1 nlips 
in lloliand. It reached its height in IhSd in 
Am.stei'dam, .arid in the nnat of tlie Duteli cities 
regnl.ir markids wi*re est.'iblislu'd for .speiMikation 
ill the root.s. In t,he end tulips wi're bongdit and 
.sold like shares in a gold mim', for purely .sneen- 
]a.live [Mirposes, without any idea of aclmally 
growing the llowers. IdaiaiIons [M-iees wei'o 
]>ai.l for single I ml! is, a.,/. puOO florins for a 
“ viceroy,” a “semper :ingustus” obOO llorins, 
etc. The mania spivad to some extent to 
r.ondon and Paris, ami tulips were dealt in bv 
the st<"■k-jobbers of bolli cities. 

In 171 i) and 1720 oecurroel the gri'atcst 
speiMilative mania mi rc'eord, arising from the 
.Mississip[u scheme of Law O/.e.) The 

r.ige for speculation in lAiiis was iiieiedible, and 
allheted all elas.ms of society. John Law’s 
sehemes were not in tliemselves, according to 
most, modern writers, nnrea.sonable, ami' in 
many re.^jM cts he mdy antici[)ated the natural 
deveh>[>nient of bunking and credit, but liis 
wliole system was ruined by the extravagant 
s[>eenlation with whicli it at once became as 
soeiated. ’’liie extent of the mania may be 
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indicated by the fact that for a time John lijuv 
became the most powerful man in hranee. 

In England, liowever, the word bubble is 
generally associated with the South Sea nul'h!:’ 
which burst in 17:20, and was the Englh'' 
counterpart of the Mississippi sduoiie. '1 ' 
South Sea Company was origin.ded by , 

Earl of Oxford, in the year 1711. Iho origii I 
i i a was to found a company which should l.'oe 
over the lloating debt of iiearly tea Tni1]i''.:s, 
ari'^iug from the expenses of the anii/ an ■ n = v y. 
The company was to receive i!jtere..v ' n: liic 
government at the rate of six ] nt, .nnl 
for this purpose certain duties • allocated. 
In ulditlou the monopoly of unde u- the 
South Sen'=' was granted, and the company Ix^- 
anie knovui by tliat name : as a maltcr of 
: owing partly to the-opposition of Sp.iin, 

tin;' hade with the South Seas, or rather South 
America, produced very little revenue at any 
tjine. But the directors of the company thought 
that they might imitate the success of .Iclm 
Law by other operations in linanco, and they 
competed 'vith tlie Bank of England in oifers 
to undeilake the reduction of tlio national 
debt, whicli amounted !o about £30,000.000. 
After a delitc in the Mouse of Commons the 
pro[)0sal3 of the Soutli Sea Company were 
af;cepted in yjrefercnce to those of ihc Bank of 
England ! Sir Robert IVAiii’Oi.n was almost 
the only [)romiiient statesman who spoke against 
it, ami warned the 1 louse of the dangers of 
stock-jobbing as carried on in I’rance. During 
tlie time the lull ^vas being [massed tln-ough the 
Tfonso of Commons the most extravagant 
rumours were set allo.at, especially by the elia.ir- 
man. Sir John Bluiit, as to the trading possi¬ 
bilities of the company, wdth the view of forcing 
lip the price of the shares. Before the bill 
’’cached the Lords the ywice of the stock had 
rcae'ned 4 00. It was opyiosed by .several ])ocrs 
af good standing, but was linrried through with 
unexam[)lcd rapidity. By this time, 7th April 
17:i0, the whole nation had begun to be in¬ 
fected with the .stock-jobbing mania. Exchange 
Alley and Cornbill were almost impassable with 
the erowd.s. Tlio South Sea stuck, which enri- 
cnsly cnongb sulfercd a momentary fall on the 
passing of the bill in favour of the company, 
was soon subjected to all kinds of adroit iiiani- 
yailation. In consequence the directors 4vere 
enabled in a few days to issue a million of stock 
at £300 for the nominal £1 00, and a little later 
another million was issued at £400, for which 
“in .a few hours, a million and a half was 
sul 'Scribed. ” 

In the meantime, numberless other joint- 
stock companies were started, w'hich soon began 
to be called bubbles. The highest persons in 
the state, including the Prince of Wales, were 
interested in one or more of those companies. 
Some of them only lasted a few days, and the 
infatuation was at length carried to such a 


pitch that one project was advertised in tho 
newspapers as follows: “For subscribing two 
millions to a certain promising or proiitablo 
drsigii, which will hereafter be promulgated.’' 
L is luirdly credible that the bold projector of 
tins scheme, in a few hours, sold 1000 sLarea 
"U which ho received, by way of deposit, £2 per 
snare, and w'as able to decamp with £2()0ib 

The Son til Sea stock continued to vise for 
■nearly two months, and at the em' u!' Alay 
reached about 550. At this time it uok a 
tremendous leap of 340 per ent, aiel was 
<[U0ted oil tho 3d of lune at 800. On this 
day, however, it fell as ray»idly, but was ag.-iii;. 
bolstered up by the directors getting ili ii- 
agents to buy. Tho speculation coniiiniei 
during tho summer, the stock .it om^ time 
reacliing 1000 ; but by the begiom’ of Se])ti'm- 
ber a serious fall had comm, o'cd, ami the 
directors became .alarmed. INe cjLial ions "were 
attemyTed witli the Bank of England, hut a 
jianic had set in which nothing eoiild check. 
Thus the bubble burst after a run of eight 
months. The greatest popular indignati m wa.ti 
aromsed against the direelors, and found cxyircs- 
.sion ill yiarli.anieiit. An imyiiiry was iiiaiitnlfl 
and y)U;Jied on i'a])iilly. In the, .seipicl ujjwiirds 
of two million.s wa.s t.iken, lu the shape of lines, 
from tlie est;it('s of (lie dire 'toi'.s, and they were 
allow'ccl to retain only a .small residue. 

[I'hill details of the.so bubhles are .o'iven in Mac- 
y;>herson’3 Annals of Co'inmtrce, under the ycar.x 
n.aiiicd. Poynil.'ir acooiuits arc given in M.iekay's 
}[eni()irs (f J'J.clraorih'nary Popular J.niasiii/is. 
fjcmdo!!, L'''r>2, and. f'l'ancis’s Chroaides ainl Char¬ 
acters of the Stock JicrJiani/c, London, 1840. See 
also T.vvi’itKUO.j .r. s. m. 

BUCHANAN, David (1770-18-18). A 
journalist and economist, was a son of David 
Buchanan, a printer, and w.'os born at .Montrose 
in 1779. At an early pt rind of his life he 
e.oinmenced his career .a.s an economist by a con¬ 
tribution to ComiE'n’s Jdlili:al Register. Mo 
contributed articles to tlie I’Jilinlacrgh Reciria, 
yaiblislicd a yianiyJiIct on Bl'i’'r’s vi.)In nicer system 
(1807), contributed to the seventh edition of the 
EncycioptulUt BriLanntea, and edited the Jdlin- 
hargh Gazetteer. As a jouru.alist, his experience 
was varied, since he wais editor succe.ssivcly of 
the Weekly Register (18 0 8 -18 0 9), th e Icdoiiian 
Mercury (1810-1827), the Pdintairgh Courant 
(1827-1848). As an economist, in 1814 he 
edited an edition of Adam Smith's iTiqiiiry into 
the Causes of the Wealth of Nations in I’our 
volumes, the lust volume consisting of addi¬ 
tional matter supplied by himself by way of 
illustration and correction (this edition of Adam 
Smith was translated into Freiicli in 1843), In 
1844 he published a work entitled Inquiry into 
the Taxation and Commercial Policy of Great 
Britain, with OhservaHons on the Principles of 
Currency and Exchangeable Valvs. To a large 
extent this latter work is a matiiro reproduo- 
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tion of the matter contained in his additional 
volume of comments of 1814. While he goes 
beyond the theories laid down by Adam Smith, 
his final treatise does not indicate any develop¬ 
ment due to tlio study of those economic works 
which had been published since he began to 
write in 1814. Ho displays a considerable 
understanding of the causes which determine 
prices, and brings out with great lucidity the 
olfect of the interaction of supply and demand. 
Thus he performed no little service to economic 
theory by disentangling the many important 
elements underlying the work of Adam Smith. 
On the other liand he failed altogether to 
understiind the main basis of the Ricardian 
theory, recognising no distinction between an 
‘‘increase in wealth" and an “increase in 
value." in conscfpiencc he is unable to com- 
ju’eliend the technical use by Ricaudo of tlie 
term “profits,” and will not allow that tliat 
author was right in ass('rting tliat a fall or rise 
in projUs dej)ended 0 !i a l ise or lall in wayrs. 
Tliis was owing to his misunderstanding the 
int(‘ry)i-eUition aj'plied to these terms by Ricardo. 

()f a somewhat similar nature is his attack on the 
theory ol' nmt. confuses the theory with its 
praetie.'i.] apjdication ; wliile he fiirthci’ failed to 
understciul the treatment by Ricardo of the 
CMise of a country wIktc all the soil is under 
cultivation, but wlu re the dilfcrence of <|uality 
as to return to res|)(‘ctive “doses” renders the 
law of rent like to that obtaining wliere eidtiva- 
tion has not yet covered the whole surface, 
lie doi's not give Kieanlo sullieicmt. attention 
in this instance, while, in another he accuses 
him -again no doubt through misconception — 
of having triought and said tliat the high j>rice 
of corn was the effed of the higher expense of 
cultivation, urging on Jiis ])art that this high 
]>rico it was which caused peojile to be willing 
to encounter the higli ('xpense. Ag.iin lie 
assorts that in Uo nry the titluvs are yeiid out of 
the rent. 

For tliese and (itlier reasons it is impossihle 
to attribut('. to liis treatises any great value on 
the side of theory. On the other hand his 
treatment of taxation is sensihlo ami very 
practienl. 

I /h'cf io/uity o f National Hi "jyophy. — Moniroso 
Standard^ 18Lh August 181S ; works as cited 
in text. ] n. o. K. o. 

HFrilFZ, PiiiriiM’E ,lo>i:rii Bknjamin, 
born lyyfi at Mattaigne (Ihdgium, at that time 
H department of the Ardennes), ilied 1805 at 
Ivode/,. Left dependent on his own resources 
at twenty, ho commenced lile with the study of 
natural seienee. In 1821 he established, in con- 
junelionwith Bazard and Flottard, the society 
of the (hviinoNAKi (f/.r.) in France. Devoting 
himself to the serviee of this secret society with 
the fury of youth, he barely escaped, 1822, 
being sentenced to death. Altering then the 
scope of his operilious, he worked after the 


death of St. Simon, whom he never had 
known, on the Producteur (1825-26). About 
this date he began to be detached from the 
follow^ers of St. Simon, with whom, however, 
he did not definitely part company till 1829. 
He then published several works on medical 
science, and, during the revolution of 1830 
attended, with great courage, the wounded 
under fire. Taking his pen up again, he pub¬ 
lished his Introduction d la Science de VRistoire 
(1833, reprinted 1842), and afterwards, in con¬ 
junction with Roux Lavergue, the work by 
which he is best known {Ristoire parlevientadre 
de la JUvolution Fra^aise, 1833-38, 40 vols., 
reprinted — the first seven alone 1846). In 
this work, without approving the violence and 
bloodshed, he rehabilitated the principal per- 
.sonages of the first revolution. This was 
fidlowcd by his Essai d'un traiU coinplet de 
Fhikmphie an point de vue du Catholicisnie et 
du Proyres (1838-40, 3 vols.), in which he 
sought, in harmony with hL St. Simoniaii 
view'.s, to reconcile philosophy with Catholi 
cism. He had founded (May 1847 to July 
1848) the Ikmie Nationalc when the Revolution 
of 1848 broke out. Ap[»)inted Mairenidyuint of 
Paris, be took great ])ait in the suppression of 
the disturbances in the streets, particularly of 
the socialist niaiiifestation of 16th April. 
Elected by 135,000 votes a rcfU’csentative of 
the peo]>le, lie was chosen, 4th May, president, 
on the opening of the AssemhUe Consiituxinte, 
and W'as in the chair, 15th May, wdicn the 
chamber was invaded by the revolutionary 
MKualists. The firmness and dignity of his 
conduct brought, him respect from all. lie 
c'ontinucd actively to fullil the dutie^s of lii.s 
post, but was not elected a member of the 
AssejnbUe Legislative. lie was arrested at the 
Coup dlftat, December 1851, but was sc^n set 
at liberty, and occupiiHl biiuself in writing, 
1856, the Ristoire dc la fonauHon de Ui Nation- 
aliU Fra/K^aisc, 2 vols. in 32mo, reprinted 1859 
under the title of Lcs M&roi'inyinis et Us Car- 
lorhuyiens. lie w.as the first to spe^ik in France 
in favour of Associations Ouvritres, wliicli ho 
desired to establish under a form aj)proaehing 
tliat of a religious order, not only to secure pro¬ 
priety of conduct, but perpetuity and increase 
of capital. His <lLsci[»les and friends MM. L. 
Cerise and A. Ott published, in 1866, after his 
death, a posthumous work, TraiU de Politique 
et de Seiencr SorviI.‘\ ])reccdcd by a notice of his 
life and works by M. A. Ott. a. c. f. 

BUCKLE, Thomas Henry, horn 1821, led 
a student’s recluse life, devoted to the great 
historic w’ork which lie left unfinished on his 
death in his forty-first year (1862). In 
the introduction to this work, the principle 
that human actions obey laws verifiable by 
statistics, was, as Mill says {Logic, bk. v. ch. iL 
§ 1), “ most clearly and triumphantly brought 
out” by Buckle. Mii.t, does not however agree 
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in the opinion that the moral qualities of man¬ 
kind are little capable of being improved, and 
conduce little to the progress of societ}" {Ib. § 2). 
Dr. Venn has protested more strongly against 
Buckle's fatalistic interi)retatioii of statistics 
{Logic of ChancCf 2d ed. pp. 236-241). An 
en’oneous impression of the futilit}’^ of human 
effort is conveyed by such statements as 
“ suicide is merely a product of the general con¬ 
dition of society, and the individual felon only 
carries into effect what is a necessary con- 
seiiiienco of preceding circumstances” (V'enn, 
Logic of Ckanc£. 2d ed. cli. xviii. § 14 ; Buckle, 
History of CivUisalion^ vol. i. ch. i.) The 
same disposition to underrate the force of human 
will appears in Buckle’s theories as to the in- 
ili’ence of physical conditions on wages and 
j'opulation : “There is a strong and constant 
tendency in hot countries for wages to be low, 
in cold countries for them to be high. The 
evil condition of Ireland was the natural result 
of clicap and abundant food ” {History of Oioil- 
isation, ch. ii.) He here maintains that 
“potato philosophy of wages,” which Prof. 
WaiovER stigmatised {Pol. Hcon.y bk. v. 
ell. iii.) Buckle’s economical reflections are 
inih’cd not always sound, but they bear the 
impress of originality, enlianced by copious 
le irning and recondite references, liis account 
ol‘ idle discoveries made by political economists 

imislerly (ch. iv.) The remarks on the lead¬ 
ing economists, in particular Adam SmiTii and 
lU’ME, arc instructive, even when disputable. 
Tlic description of Adam Smith’s method 
IS tlrdiuivce^ is a half-truth chaiiK-toiistic of 
LJuckle. 

History of CivilUatiim in Hnyland, vol. i. 
l<Sr»7, vol. ii. 1861.—New Pdilion (with index) 
1869.— Miscellaneous and Fosthunwas Works., 
edited by Helen Taylor, 1872 ; with a hioerra})hi- 
cal notice by the editor. (Among the po.sUiumous 
■vorks are fragments, some of which relate to 
•.eoiiomical topics : c.g. Hi story of Money, p. 438 ; 
Wages, p. 459 ; Statistics, and Political Economy, 
c[>. 526, 528). \J^ife and Writiiig.% by A. H. 
Hnth (1880).— Pilgrim Memories, by J. S. Glennie, 
1875 ; 2il ed., with a preface, 1880.] f, Y. i:. 

lUJDOET, Thk,^ is the statement of the 
nation’s accounts, drawn U]) and presented once 
a year to parliament by the cliancellor of the 
exchequer. In opening his budget, the finance 
minister first lays before the House the complete 
accounts of the past financial year, with its 
•ictnal revenue and expenditure, arid the realised 
sur[)lus or deficiency. For this purpose, and 
to enable an accurate estimate of the revenue 
of the coming year to be made, the budget 
is never, except under peculiar circumstances, 
^aken until a week or two after the close of the 
rinancial year, which now runs from 1st April 

‘ From the Old French “bougette,” diminutive of 
“ boulgfi,” a purse. The term and method of a Budget 
are used in other countries, see R. Stourm, Cours de 
finances: U Budget, 2d ed., Paris, 1891, 8vo. 


31st March.2 On the other hand, the budget 
is seldom postponed for more than a short time 
after tliat date, so that the period of disturb¬ 
ance to trade, due to the uncertainty of the 
financial proposals of the year, may be as far 
as possible curtailed. 

The result of the finance of the past year 
having been stated, the chancellor of the 
exchequer proceeds to detail the ex]ieTidii;ure of 
the coming year, as estimated by tJie different 
departments after review and crll icisin by 
cabinet and treasury. Ihose estimates are 
divided into two parts—the ('onsol!dated 
Fund {q.v,) and the Supily ‘ .rviccs.'^ 

The amount of the expenditure for the 
coming year is goT.erally known before the iMidget 
is introduced, for the cstimat. s of th sup[)ly 
services have as a rule already been presented 
to the House ; and portions (>t them, or “ votes 
on .iccouiit,” have prohahiy already been taken. 

Against the total of the estimated expenditure 
(“ ordinary” or “ e.xiraonlinary,” tlie hitter term 
being now usually applied to war exipenditure 
of any kind) it becomes necessary to jtrovido 
the “.ways and means ” ; and this is the budget 
t>roper. The taxation in force during the year 
just come to a close is almost invariably as¬ 
sumed as tlie basis of the esuniate, of the rewnuo 
for the coming year, any varialions vildcJi are 
likely to ensue being, especially since 1874, 
taken into account.'* 

(in a comparison of the estimated revemio 
with the estimated expenditure, a surplus or a 
dclicit, as the case may he, appears. Since 
l\‘el’s time it has been the almost invariable 
custom, except under gi'eat stress of war charge, 
for the chancellor of the cr^cheipier to take care 
that, in his final budget estimatiis of revenue 
and expenditure, an estimated surplus of three 

- i'lu; Unaiicial y<'iir used, til! 1S3S, to run li'tjiii 1st 
January to 31st J)(‘<‘cmb(.'r. '1 iio budget i.s n.suaily 

taken Hbi>ut the iiiiiiiie of April. In 1800, in coxi- 
.scMpience ut the necessiiy cl' axi early ratilication of the 
French commercial treaty, tlic bu'lgi t w.ia introducod 
on lOth February, In 1830, in conseciucnce. ol tlie 
clicnge of government, it was not intrurluceil nntd 18lh 
July, In 1880 there were two bml^els, one on ILth 
March (Northcote’s) before the dissolution, tlm otlier on 
lOUi June (Gladstone’s) alter the assriuhling of the new 
IJotise. 

8 The CoNsor,ir)ATF:ti FrtNo—created bylbttin 17S7,for 
the greater security of the Dkbt ami ot iier fixed eliarges, 
anil the more certain maintenance of his Sjnkino Fond — 
includes the Civil List, debt c.harge, certain jtensious, 
judie.ial and other s.alarLes, constitailing an annual charge 
fixed by statute, and only to be altered by statute. 

The Supply service.s include tlic rest of the ordin- 
aiy expenditure of the country,—Um army, the navy, 
the civil service and the n veniie li. jMrtments, which 
last include tlw post olhce ami the cost of the collection 
of the revenue. These su[»i)ly service.s are annually 
voted item by item in commit tee (the money being now¬ 
adays very strictly “ ajipropriated ”), ami the amounts 
can becHticised and reduced, but not increased, by the 
House. The accounts are subsequently audited, and 
go before the Public Accounts Cornmittee. 

4 This is almost invariably the case. In 1868 and in 
1885, however, the special taxation imposed in the 
previous year was eliminated from the estimate, and in 
1858 Mr. Disraeli took the income tax at 6d. in accord* 
ance with the arrangement of 1853, instead of at the 7d* 
of the previous year. 
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or four li'.ui'lp.d thousand pounds shall bej 
shown. This li.' dons for tho twofold objoct of 
proyidin^LC ibr iiuforcsepn contingencies to ex- 
pendiiuie ur diuiinution of revenue; so that, 
if possible, the year she,11 not end with an 
addition to the national d(djt, in other words a 
deficit, but rather that something shall remain 
in hand to go towards its i'm-ther redem[)tion. 
This policy has become especially essential since 
187 1, in w liieli year tlie system of close estimates 
was finally aJo[jtcd ; foi' under the old system, 
in whiedi practically no account was taken of 
the normal annnal increase of revenno, a sur¬ 
plus was roady to hand if the revenue of tlie 
year exceeded that of its predecessor. Unfore¬ 
seen eircnmstancos may indeed, aflect tlir* surplus’, 
but a surplus ought distinctly to be allowed for 
in the budget--a chancellor of tlie exchespier, 
according to Mr. Lowe’s definition, heing ^‘an 
animal who ought to have a sniplus.” 

ddn‘ ways and mrcuis ” of the year include 
till) w hole of I lie sources of na,tionaI revenue, 
and not only fbost; derived fixun actual taxation 
—not only the so-enlled “tax riwenuc,'’ l)Ut 
the gros.s receipts from tlic business d^])ait- 
ment,s (post office, etc.), the net nwenue deriv<‘d 
from lie crown lands, and miscellaneous 
receipts of diderent sorts. Tlie conlinualion of 
the aiiuiial (ax(’s, together with any alteration 
that, may Ic’ proposed in them or in the per- 
maueid Ci\es with tlie view of eillu-r <lislribul- 
iiig the e-plijs or filling iijt the deficit, aia; 
cmlaxlied in lesolutions Avliieli, in order to 
oltviatii I'ossible eva.d.m, are almost always 
provisionally coiifuiiied »m tlie night of tin* 
ill I I'oible; 'a Cl ot't ]ie bllilget. 

'Idle ivediitioiis agreed to, they are 11 ) 1111 ,illy 
cmboilied in one bill-- the (Uistoms .and inland 
revenue hdl—whieh goe.s rhrougli flie jlon.se (.f 
Commons in tln^ ordiiniry course, and is li.able 
to aille!:( bneut like ;iliy ofliel’ bill. After 
passing :he flower House, the bill goes up to the 
Lords, can, if tliey choose, reject, but are 

preiduiled from amending it. 

The eni of ineludiiig all (lie W’.w.saud 
Means proposals of the year in one bill dates 
from 18()1. in the ])rcvious year the govern¬ 
ment had proposed to repeal tli(‘. paper duty, 
and tins ppifiosal liad been embodic'd in a bill 
separale iVom the other Imdget {U’oposals ; .‘unl 
this hid ihe House of Lords rej’eeted. To pre¬ 
vent the House of Lords from in future dis- 
eriininating helwa'cn the dillerenf- budget pro- 
]*os:iH. it, ^vas deeideil (hat in future they 
.slioiild : .ill iiiclnded in one hill. 

Oee'.-ii.irdly—espi’ciail}' under stress of war 
expeiidit me—it lux’omes neeessarv for the 
cliaueeder if tho excheipier later in the year to 
introdue-‘ i supplementary budget, and to pro¬ 
vide Inrtin r ways ,nid means to meet ad<litional 
expenditure. I his additional taxation is voted 
ill the same way as the ordinary taxation of tho 
year, tln'ugh sometimes it is mailo retrospective, 


or a donhle amount is placed on the last hall 
of the year. 

During the last twenty years — since the 
system of more strict appropriation has come 
into force- -snpfdemcntary civil service esti¬ 
mates liave bceomc a permanent institution, 
though additional money is seldom or never 
voted for them, ami on balance they are (or 
ought to be) met by savings on other items cf 
ex[)en(litnre. 

ddie nature of tho sources of “supidy ” is de ¬ 
tailed elsewhere (see Taxaiion ; Customs), 
hut the policy that has more or loss aotiuited 
successive chaiiccdlors of excliequcr .>inee the 
first ipiartcr of tlio century, and Its cfloet on the 
financial resources of the nation, may be briefly 
summarised. Tlie modern era of fiscal and 
linancial reform dates from the time of Huskis- 
sox, mainly hetwa-eu I'^dUlS‘J8; intermittently 
fVdlowed by his immediate siiecessors, his policy 
was rcaloiisly adopted and ea’aied distinctly 
fiirilier hy PuKii between 1 Sd^ ami J 816. Taken 
up w'itb vigour b}^ Cladslont; lu loiuJ, and, as 
far as Hie [irinciple was concerned, hiially 
ado))te<l in IStiO, it lias since in detail been 
(.•an ieil ever fartlier and fartln r. 

d'his policy, thus gradually and slowly brought 
to eom])l('tion, has l.ieen as foUows : first, the 
abolition of all petty, vexatious, ami unremunei'- 
ative duties; seeomily, tlie repeal of all iiroliibi- 
five, protce-tive, differentia], and di.seiiminatiug 
duties, ami the introdnetioii of ])erlect eijimiity 
;ind uiiresirietc<l eompefition betw’een homo, 
eoloni.il, and foreign giaxl.s in ri'gard to tlie rate 
of t:ixati<m ; thirdly, tin? gen. ral reduction of the 
duties to a minimum, and tiic ehoice for taxation 
«'f (hose a'•f ielos from whieli the ncei .ss.ary revenue 
can be rai.ail most evenly, mo.st c.a.sily, with the* 
.s!ii.dlest cost, ami discomfort to the consumer 
.ami taxjtayer, and in Mic inanner least biirden- 
somo to trade. And, in fhc case of the dufeas 
still retained, for the mo.st part to carry out (he 
seeming paradox, a.s Pitt once called it, “in¬ 
crease. by reduction”—to iiiercnse the yield of 
the tax by deereasing the duty, and thus at tlif 
same tiirn* encouraging consinnjitio.i and mini¬ 
mising framl and ev.isimj. In the easiy liow- 
ever, of one hraiieh of revenue, that namely 
derived from intoxicants, these primaple.a only 
partially prevail ; siicli taxation being governed 
by politico-moral even more tlian liy fise.al 
cnilsid. rations. The ])ractical result of tliis 
policy has been to reduce the articles or sub- 
divisi<ms ofnrlieles on wdiich import or exg'ort 
duti<'s were ehargi-d, I'lv.ni 1016 in ISll to less 
tlmn liaif that numbi'r in ISlth to 400 
in 13.60, and to 148 m I860. dliey now 
number but 4 7, and f'vcn of these onlv 12 
yield an appreciable revenue, tlie rc.st being 
duties retained eirlicr in order to counter¬ 
vail exeme duties, or levied on articles which 
bear such a resemblance to those charged with 
duty that evasion ami fraud w’ould take place 
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if they were not also taxed. Sf.iple articles of 
commerce such as timhcr, sugar, ooth'n-ua.cd, 
silk, woollen goods, “ fancy ” goods, l )rii, ‘Mid 
other articles of food, which in early days wen* 
either proliihitcd or heavily charged vitli <luty, 
now go free. Similarly, a great dcliverancf* I .is 
come to many important articles of hoiao oro- 
dnetion formerly liamju’red and injiir-d hy 
heavy and vexations excise duties, sncli as 
on glass, [taper, soap, ea.ndks, [trinled ca!;< - 
and cottons. Indeed practieilly every a.iiele 
of home piixluclion is nou free except those 
v oTuieoted with the mamifacturc of intoxie--titsd 

No one nowadays would probably venture 
to assert that the general adoption free liado 
in fiscal matters, and the abolition ot all small, 
vexations, or imrcmunei-ative duties has not heeii 
of infinite .elvantage to the country ; but it may 
well be argued that the policy of concentration 
has been carried somewhat too far in the re¬ 
linquishment of considerable taxation on articles 
of gevK'ral consumption, raised with eas(i and 
producing considerabh*. revenue,--such taxes, 
for instance, as the “nominal” duty on corn 
abolished in 1SG9 ; the duty on sugar abolished 
in 1874, though llie uneconomical re<lne(ion of 
1873 made final abolition inevitable - ; ainl the 
horse duty abolished in the same year. 

Hut the fact was that these llu-ce duties, 
])robab]y the only duties about which any 
question of expediency can arise, wore relin- 
(jiiislic.d at a, lime when the expenditure wa.s 
almost stafionary, while tlui revenue w.is so 
buoyant that the diflieulfy of tin* clianccllor of 
the exchequer was not, as now, to make both 
rials meet, but to know' what to do “with all 
the money that persisted in pouring in n|)on 
him. ” Perha })s our chancellors of the cxchetpirr, 
111 the lieyila.y of t’mur financial prosperity 
between fifteen to twenty years ago, oiiglit to 
lia^-e realised, on the one hand, tliat the national 
8X[ter]di(ui(‘ would increase and could not be 
diminished ; and, on tlie other, tliab the 


^ In 1840, aecnrilin;^' to tlu* Rej'ort of tlir celelM-ateU 
Tnil'ort Dulirs ('oininittce, iiii])ort customs Unties were, 
in 18.SS, c}iarL;('iI on SOS articles (tixclnsive of sublioads), 
the yield from wliich couhl (iivi<le<l as follows:— 


17 artieles produced 95 jx-r i 

n „ 1 , 

531 


loss, Ueduct 


111 ISSS. 

3 articles proiiurrU no pfr cent 


£21,700,000 

S9‘.>,0(jO 

ooa.uao 

SO,000 

£23,012,000 
5,000 

£23,037,000 


£ IS, 100,000 
1,.''-U,ii00 
200,000 

£20,100,000 


'I'tc 47 arc principally nominal. 

- The duties on suv;ar were reduced in 1873 to the 
moiety of what they had been in 1870. In that year 
been a reduction, so that they were in 
1S<0 but the uuarter, siicahing generally, of what they 
stood at in 1S67. 


ravages of te?ni)* l ance ” would play havoc with 
e le of the principal branches of tlie revenue, 
l>Li: fhis they did not foresee, and, lienee they 
bglitly relinquished the many millions of 
1 'v-.-nne tliut the aforementioned tliree taxes 
wfuild ]>iobably now be producing- taxes, two 
of wljicii at least could never bo witli advaniago 
re-Lin posed. 

One chief result of this [)olicy of ■iholition 
lias been, no doubt, that the ineo ue tax, intro¬ 
duced forty-six years ago fur a tenipeiuiy [uir- 
poso, and now finally a pcrmaiienG tax, is ever 
more and more lookwl to as a source of revenue 
to make up a deficiency. Bn.,, after all, tlu^ 
Income Tax has the advanbige of heing a (lii'a** 
tax, and the additimal advunfage uf laung more 
or less a tax on wealth. Moreover, 'u eon- 
sc([nenee of the relin([uishTnent of so ninny 
indirect taxivs (to the advantage of trade nrui 
the taxpa,yer), though the tal gross rcccipL- 
from the income tax stands at a ilguro whi. li 
would have astounded our fathers, tJio pressmv 
on c.ach individual taxj'ayer is less than in Ihe 
ohl days. 

A wurrl or two may be said in rehuaMice to the 
most ru.nions of Knglisli builgi'ts of t.he Inst 
hundred y -ars. Pitt’s great budget of 1708, 
wherein ho unfobh'd his scheme for finaueing 
the life and <]('atli struggle with Prance, is 
memorable for the first im[>ositi(m of flio income 
tax, and the Iluskisson-Robinson luidgef.s of 
l(S23-2(), for the first bi'girining of fiscal la'lbian. 
Althor[)’s first hiidgig,, tliat of ISol, was re- 
inaikahle in that it atteniiited so much and 
a(*enm]»lislied so little. ’flic Whigs in tlieir 
abortive budget of 1811—the first Inidget pro- 
fcssedly based on free-trade])rinciples—pio]ios(Ml, 
inad<lition to dealing with tin’! corn laws, grea:ly 
to ixalnce the protective and dilhu'cntial dntii s 
on the two most im[)ortant articles of gem lal 
consumption—sugar and timber. Then followed 
Peel’s budgets,” each more [irogressivo than its 
]U‘c<]ecessor. Beginning with tha,t of ]8 12, 
which involved the re-imposition of the income 
tax (swe[>t away in 1810), and ending with t! .at 
of 1S46, the proposals they contained, togctlicr 
with the re[)eal of the corn laws, mad'* tlio 
[iractical ado])tion of free trade only a qu<‘stion 
of years. 

ddie Whig budget of ]8.al, like Althorji’s of 
twenty years before, and that of T;Owe twei.ty 
years later, is chiefly lamiembered for its 
failures. In that year the IIon.se, for the 
first time since the rc-im[)Ositioti of the income 
tax, refused to .enew it for a term of years, and 
vote<l it for a single year only ; a precedent 
wliich (except during the Crimean War) has ever 
since been followeil. 

The free-trade budget of December 1852—- 

3 As a matter of fact, fioiilbnrn was chancellor of tlia 
exchequer, but the bu(lf:ets were those of Peel ; and lie 
himself (as prime minister) introduced those of 1S42 an<! 
1845, as well as the bill for the repeal of the corn Jaws 
in 1846. 
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brought forward by Mr. Disraeli as chancellor 
of the exchequer in Lord Derby’s protectionist 
ministry—marked the total collapse of the pro¬ 
tectionist party, while it brought about the 
defeat anri resignation of the GoveJ’nment. The 
following year saw Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
budget of 1853 wJiich, together with those of 
1842-46, and that of 1860, formed a series of 
iiscal measures which resiiltcfl in the complete i 
(unancipation of trade from prohibitive, ])ro- I 
t.t.'Ctive, and dilferential duties. d’he budget of 
1853 dealt also with tl»e income tax, the 
chancellor of the excliequer proposing gradually 
to extinguish it in seven years. Iho Ciimean 
War frustrated the plan ; and the income bix 
also surviving the sul)S(‘f|uent attein])ts to ex- 
tiiiguLsh it, made by the same hand, under tlie 
seduune of 1861 and Again in 1874, is now 
unqueslhuiahly a permanent institution. Tin' 
bielgct of I860 - also Mr. (lladstoiie’s — was 
additionally marked by the fact tbat it was 
contingent on the m-gotiation of tlie Kreneh 
commercial treaty, a treaty wldcb was ado])tod, 
and, to the great benefit of England and Frarici', 
remained in force for twenty years. The budget 
oj' 1860 was followed by a succession of (Ilad- 
Htonian leiflget.s, marked by iiiucb linancial 
ability. J^li. I.owe’s budgets o( 1860-73 were 
chielly remnrlvabhi for the extraordinary leaps 
and i'oiind.s of tlie revenue, whi'.'h eiiabh'd him 
greatly to ri'dina* taxation, as wall a.s consider¬ 
ably to reduce the uational debt. The luulgct 
of 1874 —the “six millions sur\)lus” budget—- 
was not so rar-reaching or sat.isfaetory as it 
probably would ba,ve. been it the cbaucellor of 
the exc'liequei', Sir Still'ord xSoui'iicoTE, f'ould 
liave bad a longi'r time in wliieli to consider 
and develop his linancial seliemcs. Sir Stallord 
Nortlicole’s three last budgets, 1878-80, were 
cliiclly mcmiorabh' I'rom Ibe fact that no real 
ellbrt was made to provide a sui plns of revenue 
over expenditure. 

The budgu'l of 1880 (Mr, (d.-idstoue again) 
was maikcd by tlie eoimiiutal ion of tlie malt 
tax into a beer duly. I'ndej- that of 188:; (Mr. 
Oliilders) an arrangement was made for pievent- 
ing any bivak or diminution in the annual sum 
n]>])IioiI to tlie rediuii])! ion of the debt, bv replac¬ 
ing on a soiiiul and .sat islaetory ba>i,s tlie kiige 
amount ot 'rEUMiNAiu.r, Annuities Ibat (Uln r- 
wise would liavc lapsed in 1885. Under this 
si'le nie, ^vithout any addition to thedi'btcliarge, 
so!!ie 123 millions ot (lebt were to be redeemed 
ill twenty years. 'I'lie Liberal bmlgel of 1885, 
under wliieli it was ]iro[) 0 .s(al to meet a deficit of 
1 1 millions by the imposition of 7 millions of 
juhlitional taxation aiul the temjiorarysusjieiision 
ot tlie sinking tund. was reji eted ; and, for the 
second time in the century, a defeat on a budget 
was tolloA; ,! by the resignation of the Govern- 
ineiit. ^ rile year 1888 was iiotiecable for the 
reduction ot all the 3 jhu' cent stocks to 2^ per 
cent, a rate wdiich was to fall to 2^ per cent in 


fourteen years (see Conversion of British 
NATIONA L Debt). The most important budgets 
of the last 150 years are those of 1798, 1842, 
1846, 1853, 1860, and 1911. By Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget of 1910-1911, the Death 
Duties ('7.first imposed by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1853, were heavily increased, and, by means 
of a valuation of the land throughout the 
country, a foundation was attempted to bo laid 
on which increment arising from any increase 
in its value should be taxed. This source of 
revenue lias, liowever, uj) to tlie ]>rpseiit jiroved 
unremunerativo. The observation of .L S. Mill 
wa.s not borne in mind that the market 'falue 
of land at the time should be otrered to existing 
ow’iicrs to obviate injustice. 

[The authorities—historical, fiscal and financial 
- lliat could be quoted are innumerable. Financial 
work.s—Dowell, History nf Tama and Taxation. — 
Mujulloch, writing.-,, — Porter, J^royresa of the 
Nntiini. —L«wi, lU^tory of Connnrrce .— Tayler, 
Iliafory of 'Tixation. — Nortlicole, Tv'/'iity Years* 
Fbuincval VoLicy .— Buxion, and Politics^ 

an Historiral 1780-1885. Also tin*, specebes 

of the chancellors of the ex liefjuer (liansanl) ; 
parliamentary blue-books, repiu'ts of cunmittees 
and comniisvion.s, tin' anmial '‘finance ae('ounts” 
and “.st.tti.Ntical alxstraeis ” ; th.- large blue-book 
published in 1868, Puhli,: Jneov.^ a-nd JixpcndUuro 
Return ; Report of the import Duties ('loninittre of 
IS to.- Leo also 1 ernaril Nbuli-t, Dritidi Budyets, 
1887-88 to Pj DP IS, London, 1913.] B. C. u. 

P.UUdMKa SOCl ETl ES. Building sr^'icties 
are societies formed “for' lire pin fiose of raising 
by the subscriptiou f>f t.lie members a stock or 
fund for making advances to members out of the 
funds of the socii'ty, upon si'ciirity of frceliold, 
co])yhol(!, or leasehold ostat eby way of mortgago” 
(37 k 38 Viet. c. 42, § Locictics of this 

n.aturc existed for some time before they bo- 
e.ame ibo subject of legislation. “’riierc wero 
cerbiin persons who h id saved or were saving 
money ami were desirous of invc.stiiig it at a 
higher rate of interest than the usury laws 
enabled them to oki.-iin at the time, and other 
persons wlio were desirous of either biiilding or 
buying liouses for tlu'ir own habitvation. Tl!('.-.e 
two cla.sses oainc togcilier: tlie jiersons who 
liad savevl money or Were saving money paid 
it into the soi'iety, and it was lent to persons 
who were desirous of building or buying bouses 
on tlu' soeurity of the housi's, and on terms 
which conqielled the boiTowers to ]»ay a larger 
sum by way of intere.st than 5 jier cent per 
annum . . . Under tliese cireumshinces the 
act 6 k 7 William IV. c. 32, for the regula¬ 
tion of building societies, was jiassed ” (Sir 
George Jessel, in re Guardian Benefit Building 
SiK-ioty, Laiv Reports, i>a Cli. Div. p. 457). 
The Act of William IV. provided for the 
registration of buihling societies and gave 
tliem certain privdlege.s, but the liability of the 
members remained unlimited, and no corporate 
rights were given to such societies (whose 
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property was therefore required to be vested in 
trustees, a circumstance causing much practical 
inconvenience). The act of Wiljiain IV. was 
repealed by the Building Societies Act, 1874 
(37 & 38 Viet 0 , 42), which, together with 
several amending acts, now regulates the law on 
the subject. There are termiTuiling and per- 
manent building societies, the latter being of 
more recent growth than the former. A ter¬ 
minating society is one which by its rules is to 
terminate at a fixed date, or when a result 
specified in the same is attained ; while a 
permanent society is one which has not, by its 
rules, any such tixed date or specified result at 
which it shall terminate. The amount of the 
shares in either case is raised hy periodical 
Tgenerally by monthly) subscri[)tions ; any 
rnemho’’ may, on the security of freehold, copy- 
hold, or leasehold property, obtain loans from 
the society, in which case the amount of the 
subscriptions is raised so as to provide for 
interest and repayment of capital. It is a 
common practice for persons to become members 
for the solo pur|)OKe of borrowing. The liability 
of investing members is limited to the amount 
actually paid, or in arrear, on their respective 
shares, while the liability of borrowing members 
extends to the total amount of the s(il)scriplions 
payable by them under the particular mortgage 
deed, or under the rules of the society. Mem¬ 
bers may gciicrally withdraw thcii' shares on 
terms specified in tiic rules. The socicf.ies 
called Bowkett societies are terminating societies, 
making advances to their Tnembers which arc 
repayable within a fixed time without any 
iiitcreHt. The rotation of the members is 
determined by Ij.illot. It i.s obvious that thi:' 
system gives an uridne advantage to tlu»se 
mem])ers wdio obtain advanci'S in an early stage 
of the society’s progress, .and this inequal¬ 
ity lias been modiiicd by the S/arr-Boicir/f, 
soci U.ics. lavery building society is regulated by 
ndes which must contain certain jjarticulars 
enumerated in the act of 1874. Tlicse rules 
must be examined by the registrar of friendly 
soeietics, \v!io, after being satisfied tliat they 
are in aecordanee with the requireijients of the 
law, grants a cortilicatc of mcoigtoration. The 
act authorises building societies to take de- 
])Osits and generally to obtain loans within 
certain limits, it requires that every dei>osit- 
book or ackiiowicdgrnent, or security of any 
kind given for a deposit, or a loan by a society, 
shall have printed or written therein or thereon 
the sections of the act relating to the liability 
of the members, and the regulation of tlie 
borrowing powers. Building societies may 
hold land as far as it is necessary for their 
purposes ; summary remedies in the county 
court are given against defaulting officers, and 
there are special facilities offered for the 
criminal prosecution of persons defrauding such 
societies. On the repayment of a loan by a 


member no formal reconveyance of the mort¬ 
gaged property is necessary. Building societies 
are, when necessary, wound up by the county 
com-t of the distinct in a manner similar to 
that directed by the Companies Acts for joint- 
stock Companies. Building societies registered 
under the act of 1836 were authorised to take 
out ceriilioates of incorporation under tlie now 
act, ami most of them have availed themselves 
of this privilege, but some unincorporated 
societies are still in existence. Besides these 
there are also co-operative buihling societies, 
which are not essentially different from other 
co-operative societies. The difference between 
building societies and joint-stock companies 
is pointed out in a very lucid manner by the 
royal commissinuers (whose rc[)ort, ])iil)lished 
in 1872, preceded the j)assing of tlie act of 
1874). They point out that, wdnle in a 
joint - stock company the leading idea i? 
capital, membership the essentiiil piinci]>]c of 
a buikling society. ‘*In the building .society 
the capibil is never fixed. The number of 
shares is always indefinite, and the share lias 
no permanence. The ca])ital is (ionstautly 
incrca.sing by the addition of new sliaii's, or 
decreasing by the withdrawal of existing ones. 

. . . Its membiM'ship remaining always o})cn, it 
kiiow^a no share jobl)iiig, fattens no brokers, 
and needs no settling day on the Stock Lx- 
cliange. , . . Thi^ two foiins of undertaking, 
we venture therefore to tliink, Inxve an equal 
right to S'ldtsisig the one for tluj use of tlnun 
who seek to make capital, tlie oilier.s for tlio.se 
who, liaving iiiade it, seek to use it.” Tin; 

ant.itliesis of tlie last seiitoiire is md. quite 

accurate from tlie ccomimieal point of vhev ; 
it miglit be more eorreet to say that tin 

building society gives an opportunity to invest 
saving.s wliidi arc gradually acciimnlating, 
w'bile the joint-stock eomjiany as a general 
nd(^ docs not oiler the same facilities for that 
purpose ; but the main point is tliat the 

building soeietics absorb the sa\’iiigs of a class 
of investo!'s wlio, as a rule, could not iiive.st 
in the sliares of joirit-sLf)ek companies. It is 
right that societies estahlishoil for this pur]M)S(^ 
shouM enjoy certain facilities not accorded to 
ordinary joint-stock com^ianies, but special 
care should bo taken, on the other hand, that 
the funds so jirovided should lx? managed by 
competent, prudent, and honest per.sons, and 
that the safety of the ea[iital sliould bo con¬ 
sidered of greater impe^rlance than a high 
return of interest. Recent judicial decisions 
have established the pi inciplo that the directors 
of building societies have, in the absence of any 
special rules, the same freedom of action as the 
directors of financial companies. This principle, 
though it may bo in accordance with the words 
of the statute, does not harmonise with the 
ideas expressed by the commissioners, wliich 
the Building Societies Act v as intended to 
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oinbody, ami tlie intoiTeroiice oi' the ic^aslature 
would he clearly dosirahlo. The folio win;' 
figures illustrate the growth of buililiug societies. 
Those of 1870 are derived from the com- 
raissiouers’ second report, and arc partly based 
on estimate ; later ligurcs are from the annual 
re|)oi ts by the chief registi ar <jf friendly socicLies 
(Imilding societies). 8oine societies do not make 
rctui’iis, or only j'etnrn crrt<ain items. Tlie nuni- 
hcr of these is added in sipiare bra' kets ; 
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i has come in since the ]iassing of the act. In 
i Scotland tlie ligui'es have followed the same 
I variations. In' Ireland the jirogress is by no 
I means uniform. Tlic act of 1891 required all 
; the sooietie.s est.;b1i<hed after 1856 to be incor¬ 
porated under the act ol 1874. K. s. 

IJULAr, TciKimil'll vox (1805-1859), a 
(lermaii ecoM'Oni.^t ol iioti’, was born at Ireibeigj 
lie siudi<‘d at Lei[>siG^ when^ he became, in 1833, 
profe,‘,.sm- of ])hilosopliy, and in 1810 of ])olitical 
.seiimee, lilliiig the latter cliair till his death. 
He held from 1837 tlic* censorslii}) of the periodi¬ 
cal press. He took a pi’omiiient part in the 
joopagation of the doctrines ol’ Adam Smith in 
(Jcnn.uiy. His ])i iiicijiol economic wrilings are 
— hhiriji'hYp.'tlir (hr Sla if^tcissc/Lsi’Ji({/h')i,, 18313 ; 
l)i'r St(Vit iiivl th'r JjdniUf'dt, 183 1 ; JJer Sfdfti 
?///'/ i^/c /juhf.':/ri>.\ 1834 ; Jfiiinlh/'r/idrt'Sldafs- 
7/-//7//.s,-7/o/'/.s'/t7(/v', ]835 ; J'J/e /jeJionlcii in S(i((d 
■fijid (!riii(:iii(h\ 183i), He M’as a MT'iter ol no 
mean ahilily, though taking only a second rank 
among Hie <-emionii8ls of his time. “lie has 
not,’’ savs hoM-iiid;, “ the m analysis ol 
lii'diMANV, ihe learned tled'oiigliness of ItAir, 
iKir lliG exact obxervalioii and cte.iiive fancy of 
Von 'I'lli'XKN. jfvi n such of liis Imolns :e; were 
intended as mann.i!'^ for insliuetion lia''e the 
tone of ('ss.ays or gom] leading artG'l' > ; and ho 
devotes hiinsi'lf rather \n the diseus-ion of the 
jo'.aetic.al questions of llic day than to the 
cx.aoiination ot fnndameii!,'il ]o inciples.Ib^ 
advocated the ni<»sl unlimired liirc'iom of tlie 
individual in the ('loimijiie sidiere, and insisted 
tliat the state must not inieilri'c with com- 
petitiou, Ol' pre.se]'il,f fo ciii'eiis (he w.ay in 
which lhe\ should pursue their own interest. 
H-' thuiighr the ii!o>t jmi*orta!]t‘ olliec of 
political ee,-niomy vvas to riA'erse the mistaken 
]>oli('y of tile past, wliieh impelled the ojiera- 
tioii of natural Iaw.<. lit' was, in p*rlieiila,r, 
sli-oiigly ill favour ol'reiiioviuc the h-ral )i3tci'.i 
wliiidi in his lim. , in < ii rio.aij V rcsli i.'i i d the 
alienation of land. ’(h'oselier, Abk b/. 

pYitfs’hl!inr ]>. io-jy ,1. K. I. 


on Oorrowisi money. j lie term 
exeliailge d ist i U U ish CS the ,>pier, 
ri--' I'loiii tlie pure invi"-foi’. ddi'' 
sDie]-. pays at the* date ol' sei 
bull pay-- a r.ate rG’ inteiest in ori 
tinne ” his liarmiin till the ]te.\' 
" bill) ” is the Opposilr to a 
bi'Au; (foNiiM .\ rio\ Oi; CoNi't' 

brbb OF bOKClA. A hull i- 

by l’o[>' Alexandei- \’I. profes.sii,^ 
the crown of ( a-iile ,i,i,i ..Vracoii , 
CO VCl cd, < U* to be d l-ei iVeia i |. 1 ie\ i an 
li'om pole to pole, Too miles w. 
A/ores the Clown of Fm tue ll to 1 
eastward of such line. All lam 
occupied by any ('luisiiau king w 


-ued ill 1493 
' to a rant to 
it hi tubs dis- 
[ a line drawn 
■si ti-oni the 
ave all lands 
s previously 
CTe exceiited. 


that a muL'li w.aiilwcr cla>s of .sliaivlioMcrs. i The objccl of the bull was to confer a monopoly 
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of ti'ade with the new world on Spain and 
Portugal. j. E. c. lii. 

[I'or copy of the bull, see Pjjdlarium Magnum 
Romanum (Luxembourg, 1727).] 

BULLION. The precious metals Cold and 
SiLVETi (f/.i*.) are generally spoken of as bullion 
when at or near the standard hneiu ss accepted 
at the mints of the dilfcrent countries of the 
woi'ld (see Standard). The term is sonieliiiKs 
applied, with some qualifying epithet, to ores 
containing only a very small portion of the 
jTccious metals, which are called “dore bullion” 
or “ base bullion,” etc. A statement in tin* 
iej)ort of IMr. J. P. Turnbull, director of the 
U.wS. mint, on the ])roduction of the precious 
metals in the United States, p]). 1^-15 (18S7), 
will explain this. Tlie reference in it is to 
certain ores Ibund in Mexico mojr or loss 
ai-gentifeious, the value of 'which “lies been 
generally estimated in Mexico by the essay of 
the precious metals, or of silver to the exclusion 
of the minute, proportion of gold” contained 
in the ore ; tlie base metals not entering into 
the estimated value. The re]>ort then refers to 
“the small ttuior of gold extracted from dort' 
bullion.” The metallic comjKnind is then 
t.-rmed “(lore bullion ” or “ base bullion ” ac- 
■ording to the proportion of the nudals of 
which it is composed—mainly silver or Ic.'id, 
but the term bullion is properly apjilic.-iblc to 
the precious metals alone (see Bii.t.un). 

[Sec Ro})Orts of tlie Deputy Master of the Mint. 
London.—Reports of the Director of the Mint, 
United States, Washington.—Rej>orts on the Pro- 
diictinii of tlie Precion.s Metals in tlie Pnited Statc.s, 
^^^'l.sllington, etc.] 

BULLION COJMM ITrPK, Rei out of. Tlie 
fb ])ort of tlio Select tb.miinitiee of the House of 
Commons on the High I'ricc of Oohl Bullion, 
ordered to he ]>riuted 8th June 1810, deserves 
notice from (1) the cireumstances wliich led to 
the appointment of the committee ; (2) the 
information and 0 }»inions expressi'd in the 
Report ; (d) tlic controversy which the piiblica- 
Tieii of the Report called fortli : and (4) the 
inllninice which rcsnlte<l on the financial )»olicy 
of the country. (1) The nob^ circulation of 
the Bank of England had ex]innded from an 
iverage of about 10 to 11 millions in 1705 to 
m arly 20 millions in ISOO. Specie jiayments 
hiving b((m siisjiendcd 1797, and the [-aper 
cireiilatioii having hecn increased, the f.-reigi: I > - 
CHANCES became unfavourable to this country, 
and the pn])er circulation was depreciated in coni- 
I'.arison Avith gold (average depreciation of value 
of enrreney 13'5 per cent 1810.—Mu.shet); 
gold in bars being at the price of Irom £4 : 10s. 
to £4 : 12s. ]>er oz. in the early mouths of 1810, 
at that date about l5o ]>er cent above the 
mint price of £3:17: loi per oz, (2) The 
Report expressed the opinion tliat the divergence 
then observable between the gold and the ])aper 
was caused by an over-issue of the latter, and 


that it Avas “dillicult to resist the inlcreiic# 
tliat a portion at Iea.st of the great fall Avliich 
tlie exchanges lately siPicred must have resulted, 
■lot from the state of trade, but Irom a change 
ui the relative value of our domestic currency.” 
llio reined}' tlum suggested 'was “That the 
sy.^temol the circulating medium of this Country 
ought to he brought back, with asnuicl: speed as 
is compatible w'ith a Avisc^ ami iicces.sai f caution, 
to the original iminciplo of Cash j.aymJnls at the 
oiitioii of the holder of Baul; pipr ^ (:3) A 

sharp controversy Avas excited by tb’f iisola¬ 
tions of tlie commitU'c. 'flic <iiioetor.- of the 
Bank of l^higla.nd had stated t«' Iho eonauittee 
“a doctrine, of the trntli of which tliey ]>ro- 
fe.s.sed thonrselves to be most ihorou'.ldy eon- 
vineed, tliat there cm be no ^Mi.ssilile o:a.ess in 
tlie i.ssnc ol Bank of England p;i['t r .-vi haig as 
the advances in which it is issued aiv madi; 
upon the ])rineiide.-^ which at ; .wiit m.ide the 
conduct of the 1 lireetoj's, thal is, so long as the. 
<Uscountof meie.mlile Bills is '.'outiued to paper 
of uudoubtc<l solidity, arisii g outofre , 1 cuiii- 
liUTcl.'d trnii.s,actions, and {tayable at shell and 
li ved I'criods ” (Report . Jligli Jd icc of Cold 
Pnllioii, § 3). I'lie Repoj i of tlie Bullion Coiii- 
mitti'c was ]>riutcd 20(.h dune 1810, the day 
betoi'c the ]»iorog;! 1 ion, lienee it was not con- 
.si(h'red till the next se.ssion, wben it “ \\.o- made 
the giouiid for a set ol‘ sixteen re.solnLions, 
move! in the Hnn.se of Commons 31 !i iMay 
1811, by Mr. Hocner, the oli;iirm;!ii of that 
committee ; the last of thi.-se I'esolntioh.s being ijJ 
])iu'.snanee of the rt.'CommeiidatioTi in tho Report, 
to m.akc it iinju'rative on the Bank toi. siime 
cash payments at the end of two y ars. A 
counter set of resolutions Avas moved by Mr. 
Vanstttart ; the third of tln'in being tlie 
memorable one ‘That the promi.'-sory m.te.s ot 
the Bank of England have hitherto been and 
arc at tliis time held to be equivalent to tlie 
legal coin of the realm.’ Tlic. rival rcsolntions 
of Mr. ACaiisittort, iiicliifling this last, wln’ch 
lias l)ccn a standing to]»ic of ridicule ever .since, 
Aveie carricil on tlic 0th of ]\la.y, liy a m.ijniity 
of 151 to 75 ” (Tooke, JI i.'•■I ary of Juries, vol. 
iv. p. 99), The vote on thi.s orf.t.dnn was 
donhiless inflmmced far more by a 1 m lii f that 
it was inexpedient to bind the Bank to nsiime 
cash payments in so .short a jieriod, inesjtective 
of the ([ue.stion Avluither pe.acc Avere rc-stia id at 
the mid of that time or not, th.in by any con¬ 
viction as to tlic truth of tlie opinion which 
Mr. Vansittart maintained, contrary 1<» the 
eA’idence given before tlic committee. (4) The 
iiitlucnce of the.se }troccedings on the iinancial 
policy of the United Kingdom Avas considerable, 
as they liiol great Aveight Avith Sir R. Pkel in 
1844, Avlicii introducing the Bank .let of that 
year. He referred to the appointment of this 
committee in his speech, 6tli .May 1814, as 
follows—“In 1810 men of .sagacity olxserved 
that the exchanges had been, for j, considerable 
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period, unfavourable to this country, more un¬ 
favourable than could be accounted for by the 
balance of trade or the monetary transactions 
of this country.” Sir R. Peel, after defining 
the pound sterling and the standard, continued 
his obsei'vat ions on tlio Measure of Value and 
the coiiia;^e, sfcatlir^ “that in using the word 
money, I mean to designate by that word the 
coin of the Realm and promissory notes, payable 
to bearer on demand,” a<lding, “ I think experi¬ 
ence shows that the pa])er currency, that is, the 
j»romissory notes payable to bean-r on demand, 
stands in a certain relation to tlie gold coin and 
tlie foreign exchange in which other forms of 
pa{)or <‘redit do not stand. TIuto are striking 
exam[))e 3 of this adduced in the Report of the 
Rnllion Committee of 1810.” Sir K. Peel pro- 
cce<led to nrL'ur, b/i,-.ing Ids theory on facts 
shown to exist during a period of sus[>ension of 
specie p.'iyrneiits, eontrarv, as lie admitted, to 
“the high autliority of Ada.m SMITH and of 
Ricardo, ’ that “ eon vertihility into coin at the 
will ol the lioldcr ” wa.s “ not an adcfpiate security 
against the excessive issue of promissory notes.” 
ilerna* we may trace the theory ou which Sir 
R. based the act of 18-14, to the interpre¬ 
tation he put ou the Report of tlie Bullion Com 
mittcc (see Bank Nope ; 1’.\nk of Knoi.and ; 
CnuRENiA' Doc/prine, etc.) 

f Report, together with minutes of eviduue and 
aecoiints, from llie Select C'oiiimitteo on the High 
Price of tiolfl Ihdlion (ordered by the House of 
Conunoiis to lie ].nnt(Ml, Sth ,Iurie 1810). For tlio 
history of the ( (uitroversy ineu'ioiuMl see 77/c /// /A 
I'rice of HiiHion a i^roof of Uto Deprcciiit.im of ■. 
D'tuk S'niis, I). Kicanhi, Rondoti, -tth cd., 1811, j 
with Appendix, the most, coinph-te edition. In 
this pamphlet itii.n-do .shouid eouelusisady that 
tiie v.ahu' ot tlic Uoi-- w.is depreciated fnmi excess 
of is.siic. /"/•','< dV.// f d.,vc/T,f/i(>//.9 (»-/ (hr lui,ort<tj' 
(hr /Uili'iii/i ('(rij III 11 "> ('has. Ros.iitipn t, liondi.iii, 
181 ( 1 ; the .alde.st. of the p.arnphlets in opposition 
to the R port. llfphj (</ Mr. Hfson'/iot'/'rord- 
Ciil (^f.''rrr ili'its on (hr lUoportoft'nr Ihilll'n (\>m- 
viiiirr, h, Ricardo. I.-ndici, ISII; .i complete 
aiis\\<T, iased on a k imwle ',ct‘ !io!li o,' the theory 
and th-> jn.ictice ol lin* .MiPjeet.- -/Pe Uiu'slinn 
r^spr-,'i/i / ifr ! >rj,rrciohoo :<f (hr (’urronci/ Si u'oti 

Olid ilro 111 i\ l,y lluski.SSoM, M.l*., 

London, Islo, and inepnied in I'riioir Hr/irioi's, 
hy ()vei done, l^n7, '' I' .i oilier “ St !('■{ 

'I'r.iet.s on Lai'er (niiia ■i-v . ' ! 11'■!'>rij ,'f I’nrrs^ 

I 1 N. a>, I’ooke and Nc'An.aich. Loinlou. 
see fiarticularly vols, i. and iv.. siieei.-iily intere.sting 
.'.s v'oidianpoi-nry history.--77no/ /;;/,,• hotoih 

on ihr lii jh ond l.oir I'rirrs of the Tiiirty Yro.rs 
from I f'j.i (o /A Liuidon, Thomas ’Looke, ‘dd 
ed., 1 sp I ; to a great extent incorporated with the 
piecedmc, hut also interesting. -A S*'r{€s of Tii’-f .< 
t'..rhdntifv{ the. (doin and Loss to the FundhoU.^r 
ansiny from th'> Fluctuations in the Value of the 
Currrnry from ISOO to 1S3I, Ro]»eit Mlishet, 
Loiuhui, 1821 ; the standard work of reference ou 
this suhjoet.] 

BUONARROTI, Philippe( 1761'1837),com¬ 


munist conspirator and wiiter, was bom at 
Pisa. He became a student of literature, and 
was for a time in high favour at the Tuscan 
court. His enthusiasm for the French Re¬ 
volution led, however, to his banishment. 
He retired to Corsica, and served French 
interests so well there that when he came to 
Franco the Convention created him a .French¬ 
man bv decree. Ho associated hiniselt with 
the .lacohins, and became one of the chief 
leaders of the corrspiracy of Babeuf (q.v.).. 
For this he was condemned to transportation, 
but the sentence was never carried out, and, 
after imprisonment and detention in several 
places, ho was allowed in 1806 to leave France. 
He established liimself hrst at Geneva, and aftcp- 
wards in Belgium, where he supported himself 
by composing and tcacliing music. In 1828 
he publi.shcd at Bnissel.s Ids Oanspiradim pour 
VihptliU dilc de Bahcnfy suivie du prods auquel 
die dmma lieu et dcs pides justijicalives, dc.^ 
which contains the mo.-.t complete scheme for 
the actual e.stab]ishmeijt of communism, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the description of a mere ideal 
state, that has ever been put forward. The 
author ascribes the whole seluine to Babeuf, 
but there can be little doubt that this is to a 
great extent a literary fiction, an*] tliat the 
scheme Ls mostly Ids oxvn (see Communism). 
He returned to Paris in 1880. 

A letter from him to J. tirwiitene O’Brien com- 
juiring the .schenie.s of BaLei.t'and Owen is qiJ'iR-ii 
in llolyoakes Jllstorij (fCoo /irrotiojiy vol. i. ]». 258, 

A translation of hi.s Conspirot 'on w.i.s pul)Ii,shcd !>} 
O’Brien in 1836, and liad some oirculution ainoi.g 
the Chartist,s (Holyoake, Hist, '-j ^'o-operalion, vo],. 

U I*. 11). K. c. 

IUIrHIOY, Georu Fra.n'.l (Ji.uut, wuis Lon. 
■it Bni.s.sels 1781, and died at I’lugm- 1851, 
Rrofieii'iit in sevt-ral scimiees. Bmpioy en- 
leavoured to apply mathi'i;i,ities to politic;' 
economy in his— 

Theori'r (ter Xatiomrlu'irfhsrh'ifi, ]S15 ; .supple- 
luviited liy /his nntioiod--unrfhee:of(J{rhr Idlnrl. 

■ IfrlauUritivi einvjer >i;/ir,-, A/is,rhit'. 
1817.— lo'jrUndutif des lhup,fs eon rerihn 
nV/75, T''llk—(The autlior’.s tihical and poll 

lieal prtnciple.-i arc ,^et f.nh iii S.izi^', 1819.. 

His licw.s on oiuti ncy, in Fin a rf o h(cn XaFonoi- 
credii jondirte^ (did, 1819 '. - .Sc(' W'urzbaeh, 
Jiio'/ra/d(isrhes l.exieon des Ivoiscrthums t^sfr- 
reie.h.-i, j-^ y, j,-^ 

BLdiKAU Oh BABOUR. In l.irge iudirstria] 
communities the establishmcTit of a dc[»arimcnt 
of government dealing .specially with the 
iiiiirdirrs, nmvcmeiit.s, and condition of the 
working classes has liecii recommended for bvo 
rcjksoiis : (1) in the iiitere.st of the state itself, 
to furnish information which may guide the 
legislature ; (2) in the direct interest of the 
working classes, that employers and employed 
maybe brought togother,\nd workers may go 
where they are most wanted and best paid (see 
Bourse du Travail). The existing bureaux 
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coniine themselves to the first objeet. Ihe 
second seems better secured by well-organised 
trades societies than by a bureau of labour, 
which might be used against them in labour 
disputes. Even a purely statistical bureau, it 
its figures are to be full and trustwoithy, must 
be above suspicion of collusion with employers ; 
and tliis re(piisite seems best fultitled by the 
appointment of a re[)resentative of the working 
elasscs on tlic stalf of olflcials. England since 
1886 has liad a “ la])our correspondent, ’ umter 
the board of ti'ade ; and tlie pi.'sent hobn r ol 
the olllce was a w'cll - known trailes uni>mis!. 
hwit/ei land has not only a bureau o( labour. Imt 
a labour secretary of state, iu close r<,tmectiou 
with the trades sociolies ot lie' re})ul)]i<*. 
(•rrinany lias uo separate laboiu' bureau, but 
fhc eollo.uion of labour statistirs is carried on 
ihe general stalislioal bcivau with yreat 

• 1 ! r dness, iu view of the administration ot tin* 
u. rkmen’s insurance acts. The experiment is 

tried on a largo scale iu the United 
States (see below), win re thei-e is a national 
bureau at asliington (established leS l), and 
mor (3 than twenty of the states have also estab¬ 
lished l)ureaux, tlm earliest being Massachusetts 
(186inarid Pennsylvania (1 8/2). Tim lorma- 
tion o! en 1 iLornational Bureau of L;il'"ur was 
sn'pgested in eoniiecliou with the bahour Con 
foienee held at Berlin in March 18t*0 ; hut the 
project remains as y('t unrealisiMb Pm’ iceeiit 
developmeiits of Labour Bureaux sei; Unkm 
P l.oVKI), A]»[)en(lix. 

[See board of'’J'rade, llchfCunL i>f \Va(jc 

\!i (lerf'iifi Indush'ifs to the Cost oj Pnxhfrtiov 
(T. 11. Elliott), IS'JL] * J. B. 

BIMIEAU OK LABOUll TN THE UNITED 
STA’l'ES. Ilis/ortf. — 111 1869 flic state, of 
Massachusetts estahlislicd a, liiu'caii of statistics 
of lahour. In 1872 IVuiisylvauia organised a 
buri'au of industrial statistics. Xeillmr of tliem 
s. ' ins to have bciMi owing to any dema-iid on 
the part of lalxnir organisation. But after tin; 
gicat railroad strikc.s of 1877, Imreans were 

• "-( ihlished in rapid suceessitui in Ohio (1877), 
iit X.-w . Jersey (187.S), in Illinois, Hidiana, anal 
^ii>.■>.JUI•i (D79). A litth^ later the powerful 
organisation known as the Kniuhi’s of Lahofi: 
rnadi' li .• .'stahiisiinuiit of siudi Imreans one. "f 
th'ir “ dmuands,” and they w'erc organised in 
X’cAv York, Califonda, Michigan, and Wis- 
c)]]',!:! iissy,); Iowa and Maryland (1884); 
Kansas and Connecticut (1885) ; .Maine, Min¬ 
nesota.. <.'(dorado, X'orth Carolina, Uliodc Island, 
and X.d.raska ( 1887). A national bureau of 
labour was e.stahli.>hed 18th .lannary 1885, 
which became the department of labour in 
188,. Its head (commi.s.sioner of lahour) is 
not, however, a cabinet otlicer. 

1 lie main ohjeet of all these burca.ux is to inves¬ 
tigate the condition ot the labouring clas.s. The 
Massachusetts statute, which lias been followed 
in most of the other statc.s, reads as follows : 
voj. r. 


“The bureau shall collect, assort, arrange, and 
pi .'Sent in annual reports , , , statistical details 
!>' ating to all departments of labour in the 
('ommonwcalth, especially in relation to the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational, and 
.sanitary condition of the labouring classes," etc. 

In many of the states {e.g. N.J., Penn., Lud., 
111., M is., la., Kan., and Neb.) tlio Lureau is 
also a bureau of industrial statistic-’, and is 
expected to collect and ])ublislr iii‘brm.ii.ion 
relating to the chief indnstiie.s of tlie st d^. 

In Wisconsin and Mis.sonri tlic commissioner 
of labour is also the chief faetoiy in -.[x'e.tor, and 
in Illinois the board of lahoio' oc.nimissiotn'rs 
appoint the inspectors of mine.-;. 

The financial /v .s'-.cms of most of tlic biu'caus 
are extremely meagre; the ollicers consi;A of a 
chief and one or two clerks ; and only a few 
Imndred, or at most a few thousand, dolhirs are 
allowed for the work of gather'ng stati.sties. 

d’he legal pawers are not extensive ; for 
although in many states tienall ies are ])rc.scribeii 
for nd’iisal to give the informatifui demanded 
by the bureau, yet llie.so jienalties are seldom 
enforced. Most of the bureaus simply send out 
circular scliedulcs to cmjdoyers of labour, a 
largo 2 )roj)ortion of u’liicb are iieN’er answered. 

The sclnifijic 'value of tlie imports of the 
slate hurean.s i.s very nnerpial. d'ho.so of Massa, 
chnsetts (twenty - three in number) foi'in ari 
extremely valnahli*. serii's, and euntain the best 
information we po.sse.ss in regal'd to the condi¬ 
tion of American labour. The New .lersey and 
Illinois re{)orts also contain valualilo inf'oi-ina- 
tion. The others are, of little coiisecpu-nce. 

Tim national hurcaii (dejiartinent.) of laboni 
i.s better eipiipped tlian any of the state buieaus. 
It nndeitakes s])eeial investigations and has 
published reports on The Depre.ssiou of Trade 
(1886) ; Strikes and lioekouts (1887) ; Conviet 
fjabonr (1888) ; Marriage and Divorce (]S8I>) ; 
Working-women in (treat (.'ities (188t») ; Co.'-it 
of Pi-oduction (1890); and Condition of Kail- 
roa<l employes (1890). 

[Re|)Oit.s of the various bureaus (generally 
.•uiTiu.al, in some cases biennial).—I^roceediugs of 
e«.iivention of the diiefs of lahour bureaus (annu¬ 
ally since 1882). — l*ulitira.l tScumce Quarterbj^ 
vol. i. 1886, pp. 45 xcy. and 428 

R. M.-8. 

BUREAUCRACY. The administration of 
many brandies of business, public and [irivate, 
by fnnetionaries centralists! in bureaux (whence 
the name is derived), is the rule in most of the 
important countnc.s of Eurojn*. It is less the 
ca.se in Great Britain and Ireland than on the 
continent,—but the conijdex character of the 
requirements of modern life, and especially the 
aggi’cgation of large masses of the population 
in cities, have called, in recent times, for 
increased Slipeiintendence in matters of health, 
police, education, etc. AY. Bagehot. in his work 
on 2'he Eiujlif^h Constitution^ describes the ad van- 
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tages and the defects of a highly organised 
bureaucracy veiy clearly. Idle necessity for 
organisation re(iuires no explanation—on the 
other liand, as Jlagchot remarks, the defects of 
bureaucracy are well known ; “ It is an inevit¬ 
able defect, that bureaucrats will care more 
for routine than for results ; or, as Burke put 
it, that they w'ill think the substance of business 
not to he irnu'li more irupoitant than the forms 
of it.’' Their whole education and all the 
habit of tlieir lives make them do so. Men 
80 trained must come to think the routine of 
business not a means but an end ; to im.igine 
tlio elaborate machinery ofwhicli tliey form a 
part, and from wdiich they derive their digniiy, 
to be a grand and achieved result, not a work¬ 
ing and c.hangeable instrument. 

An over-organisc(l “ burcaue.jacy tenda to 
undcr-govcrninenl, in point of (piality ; it tends 
to over-government in point of (]uantity.” The 
risk is lhat it comes to be considered that *‘the 
fumdionaiics are. not there for the* benefit of 
the people, but the people for the bcnelit of the 
functionaiies.” \'ot, though this ri.yk is well 
known—the weakness of se]>arato individuals 
when dealing with the organised forces of 
powerful c‘ompaiiic3 and corporations, lias hctui | 
felt to he so dangerous and the necessity for 
jtroviding for the In^alth, the ])rotcc(ion, and 
the instruction of the masses, the fcehlo, and 
the young, to ho so gn-at, that the tciidciiey of 
the day is towards imueasing tlio power of 
oflicial superintendence and inspection. In the 
words of J EVONs( State in llelaUon to Labour^ 
p. 160), “ there can be no royal road to legisla¬ 
tion in such matters. Wo must consent to 
advance cautiously step by step, feeling our 
way, adopting no t'<U(‘gono conclusions, trusting 
uo single science, expecting no infallible, guide. 
Wo must neither maximise tlu' functions of 
government at the hack of quasi-military 
otlicials, nor minimise tlicni aeeording to the 
theories of the very best philosophers. We 
must harn to judge each case upon its merits, 
interpreting with painrid care all ex[<erieneo 
which can be brouglit to be.ir upon the matter.” 
'The gradual growtli of this opinion is character¬ 
istic of modem tliought. 11. Sidgwick (bk. iii. 
ot his rrinri}>■<•.'; of' I\):it'o\il Kconouni, ch. ii. 

“'riit'.system nf Natural I.ihci-lv considered in 
rel it ion to Pmduet i(Ui ’), wliile wcighingearefull v 
(he advaiitages and di>ad\antagca of gijvcrn- 
mcnlal interference, observes “first, that these 
disadvantai'es are larg.dy such as moral and 
politii'al j-rogress may Ih> expis toil to diminish ; 
s(^ tliat ('\eu where we do noi ]<-jar.i tlie inter- 
vent i"n of govcintnent as at jacsent desiivible, 
we may yet look foiward to it, ami perhaps 
prepare t lie way for it. .\nd, sceomlly. even 
win re we rejeot g()\ I'liimeiital interlert nee, we 
may \et i tlie expediency of snpjtlemont- 

ing or liuo.uiig mi some way (W otlier the re.sull.s 
ot private enterprise. Again, on the eognat«“ 


subject of Laissez-Faikk, we find CAlENEai 
in hi.s essay on “ Political Economy and Laissez- 
faire,” Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical 
and Applied, saying, “the maxim of laissez- 
faire has no geientitic basis whatever, but is at 
be.st a handy rule of practice, usctul perhaps 
as a reminder to statesmen on which side the 
presumption lies in (jnostions of industrial 
legislation, but totally destitute of all scientific 
aiitliority.” Compare witli this the sterner 
teaching of J. S. Mli.L of Political 

Economy, bk. v. ch. xi., “ Limits of the Pro¬ 
vince of Government”)—“Even it the govern¬ 
ment could eomjirchend within it.self, in each 
department, all the more eminent intellectual 
capiacity and active talent ol rho nation, it 
would not he tlm Ic.-^.s dcsirsble that the conduct 
of a large portion of the alfaii’s of society should 
be left in the hands of the luasons immediately 
inte.re.sled in them. The business of life is an 
essential p.art of the practical education of a 
people, without which book and school instruc¬ 
tion, (Imiigh more neechsary aud salutary, docs 
not sniliee, to (pialify tliem for (a)nduet, and for 
the adaptation of means to (nds" (.sec Laissez- 
Faiuk). 

BBIILd", An'IOIXE ErokNE, born at Tioye^ 
1810, died at Paris 1842. lie wrote in the 
Conrrier fran^'ais, and the Joitnuil dcs econum- 
istes. But what, during liis short caj’oer, won 
for him eliieily the esteem oi'lhe eeonmnic world, 
is, iiotwith.staiidiiig the manifest tendencies the 
book contains towards the opinions of the then 
rising socialist school, his work, J)e (a Misire drs 
cl<(s<ies laborienses cn Aioji>1frre cf cti France (2 
vols. in 8vo). This book is the expansion 
of an (essay w'hich obtained for the author the 
sum of £100 —the lialf of the (^uin(juennia.l prize 
(Felix de Beaujour), in 1810 awarded by the 
Academic dcs Sciences morales et j^ofitiques ; 
it is wu’itten with vigour, and in a conscien- 
tions spirit, and is attractive to read, though 
the autlior, by representing excc|)tional cases 
as the general rule, has drawn too gloomy a 
j)ictiire. Buret also revised, iu conjunction 
with J. A. Blanqei, the translation of Smith’s 
Wraith of Xafions by G. G.xrniei:, in the 
“Collection Guillauiiiin.” A, c. f 

BL'IIGII, a word u.scd, in Scotland lor the 
.same purposes as tlie word BoHouuir {q.v.) in 
Fiiglaml. 

iUJitGlIKII. See Crrizi'.x. 

Bl 111 LAN, di:AN. reigor nf t|n. university 
of Paris in L127, alive in a ceh'bratod 

phihvsopher, discusses the “ ooiniiuitat ioii of 
moin'\s” and inttU'csi in lii>— 

s/.qirr </ ./v.j , c/,,.v rt/it'r.jrum Aris- 
j (oulis. E. y. K, 

BUKKF, Eumimv horn 1/28 or 1729, died 
1(9<. A rich vein ol rcononii (3 wisdom, 
mixed with otioT precious inat'U'ials, runs 
throngh the wiioic vast tract of Burke’* 
political writings. I'he iniinj is deepi^st, oi 
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at least the ore purest, in the Thoughts on 
^aircity, dated 1795. Here Burke envuiciates 
genera] principles worthy of the Jt'callh of 
Xations, tliough perhaps not deriv'd iroin 
that source, if it be true, as Prior relates, that 
Adam Smith described Burke as '‘the only 
man lie had met with who thouglit as lie dia 
on the chief topics of political eoonoi/iy with¬ 
out previous communication." Burke t>av.s, 
“Labour is a commodity like every otluT, .lud 
rises or falls according to the demand." i ho 
rate of wages thus determine'! “has no .i, .rt 
relation’’ to the price of jwovisions. “ llie 
balance bi^tween consum[ition and production 
mak'-’ price. The market si tides, ;> -d alone 
v-an settle, that piioo. . . . Nolx.dy, 1 believe, 
has vhsi ivcd with any ivtlection ''.fiat market 
is v.kIiouL 'eeiu!;^ astonished at. the liutli, flic 
e'liess, the ladeiity, the general etjuiiy, 
will; v.hicli the h;iliince ot wants is sett 
Piuke extols “the laws of commerce which me 
che laws of nature, and consecpiently the laws 
of God.” IL‘eondeJiins tlie “ political cantiug 
language" of those w’ho speak com])a.ssioiiai. ly 
of the “ laboin ing ])oor.” Similar rclleetions 
occur in the third letter on a Rcgiddc icacc. 
There Hurke says “to force any inarki't is of 
all tilings the most dangei'ous.” And again, 
“the love ot' lucre is the graml cau.se of jtros- 
perity to all states." Just vicw.s as to the 
nature of foreign trade are to be found in 
several places. Two Jjllcrs to (Joitlaiun in the 
City of Bristol denounce the restrictions 
Irish trade. In a letter on a j)roposed Irish 
Ausentkk Tax, Burke says, “No man living 
loves restrictive regulations of any kind less 
than 1 ; at best, nine times in ten, they are 
liuie better than laborious and vexatious 
follies.” The fallacies of the mercantile thooiy 
did not ensnare Burke. “ To state the whole 
of the foreign import as loss is exceedingly 
ab.surd." \Vealth “consists in the stock of 
us<‘ful commodities as much as in gold and 
silver" (^Obsci’vatioris on a Late SkUe of the 
Nation). However, Burke scorns not alto¬ 
gether to disapprove of the laws lostricting the 
commerce of America. “I am sure they arc 
still, in many ways, of great use to ns ; and in 
former times they have been of the greatest" 
{iSjh'cch on Coneiliation with Ainn'ica). In¬ 
deed ho appears to treat the BaL-VNor of 
I KADu ;i,s not ahsiird ('riiij'd Letter on a Ilegirid-' 
/V(Ov). He iy no bigoted iircacher of laissez- 
/uir'\ He says;—“It is one of the finest 
probhnns in hgislation . . . what the stat«‘ 
ought to take u}>oii itself to direct by the 
j'ublic wisiloii), and what it ought to leave, 
with as liitle interference a.s pos.sible to indi¬ 
vidual di.scietion. Nothing, certainly, can b'_-. 
laid down on the subject that will not admit of 
exceptions, many permanent, some occasional" 
{Thoaynis on hmreity). In fine, Burke never ! 
torgets tliat wealth is but one element of well- j 


beii.g, and not to be separated from “the great 
contexture of the mysterious whole." 

The Thoughts and Details on Scarcity were 
published posthuiuomsly in 1800, with an inter¬ 
esting preface by the editors. The groundwork of 
the Thoughts and Details consists of a memorial 
addressed to Pitt in 1795 ; with which tho Alitors 
in 1800 have incorporated fragments of a letter 
addressed to Arthur Young concerning ‘‘rural 
economics.” The 7'houyhts ami Defails r- o to be 
f'.'und, along with the other A.iitiugs riderred to 
above, in the collective editions of Burke’s works ; 
of wliich there are .sever:il, the best perhaps being 
that of 1852, “Works and Corresjioudence’* in 
eight volumes. j.'. y. E. 

BURLAMAQUT, Jean JM'guEs {h, lG9t. 
d, 1748), professor ci law at (leiieva, has some 
striking remark.s about the dopcTKlence of price 
on rarity and utility in liis KUoifTis du droit 
Nalarely 1775 ([laid iii. ch. xi.) The sub¬ 
stance of this work appcarci in uuothcj’ form 
under the title Lrioicipes du d/olt de la Nature 
ct drs CenSy with matter added by the editor, 
Prof, do .Felice, 1766; new edition, 1820. 
The remarks of Burlamaqui on value have been 
(pioted by Waiums, j'ddnents de Vl'honoiow 
Politique., 2d ed. Lei;on xvi. f. y. e. 

BUJLrON, J. HILL. See Hiel Burton, J. 

BUSCH, Johann Ceorc. (1728-1800), was, 
as Ro.scher says, tbo he.st rejiresentative of 
liberal tendencic.s among tlie German eclectic 
economists in the last thirty years of the 18th 
century. Materials for the liistory of his life 
are supplied by his aiitobiograjihy {Ueber den 
Gang rneines GeUtes nnd meiner ThdUgkeAt). 
lie Was born in tlie territory of Liineburg, and 
1^accompanied liis father in 1731 to Hamburg, 
w'here he resided, except during his student- 
years at Gottingen and occasional absences, till 
his death. He is described as an excellent 
man, disinterested, indeiiendent, frank, modest, 
and industrious, and a good citizen, devoted to 
the intere.sts of his adopted city. Ho was pro¬ 
fessor of matliematics in the local gymnasium, 
and conducted a trade academy at Hamburg 
which celebrated its centenary in 1867. He 
had a very high reputation in Germany ; LtIder 
speaks of him as “our greatest political writer," 
but this is a somewhat exaggerated estimate. 
Roscher characteiLses as “a cultivated, 

experienced, and right-minded man, disinclined 
to all doctrinaire one-sidednoss and practical 
extravagance." He is an original writer, but 
lias not the art of orderly arrangement and clear 
exj)osition. His views were fonned rather by 
experience and observation than by the study 
of lioiiks. The economic theorist whom lie 
most valued w'as Steuart ; he shows a certain 
cay)tion.sne.ss and even bitterness towards Adam 
Smith, whom he considered to be popularly 
over-rated. He is, however, more favourable 
to Free Trade than most of his German prede¬ 
cessors, and jirotests against the “ bot-bod culti* 
vation " of certain branches of production at the 
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cost of the coTiiinunity. He unfortunately fell 
into tli(! mistake (indicated by the title of his 
priiieij)al work, AhkandhiTUj wn GelduinJmtff 

1780) of regarding economic phenomena with 
refeK iice not to wants and their satisfaction, 
but to the circulation of money, a view which 
dominates the whole circle of his ideas. This 
confuses much of his reasoning, obscures the 
deeper and more essential taels of economic life, 
and tends to lead liim back into the (UTors of 
mercantilism, fi-om which, accordingly, he is 
only partially free. JIis most permanently 
valuable writings are probably his treatise on 
universal commerce {Kiifuiirf einer (Jesc/iichte 
ilc/r iin'/'l iciirdiffslen Jt'A/.hdiif/fl ne,\irr<'r Zeit, 

1781) and his history of the trade ol' Hamhurg 

d.r.r JIa/nbu/'fi/s<‘//nL JlandlviKj, 1797), 
ill wliicli he slows a tlioioiigli familiarity w'ith 
tile course of trade and tlie commercial relations 
of dillei'i'iit countries (Itosclier, (h'seh. drr Xal. 
Ook. in J)‘ lUst'hlaiid, [>. f^oO). J. K. r. 

BUSCH IMCJ, A.viun KiaiODJtioii (I7ii‘l* 
1793), was one of the two most distinguished 
Cermaii statisticians of the 18th e.entury, 
Achkn w'Ai.n l)eing Hie othei-. hike the latter, 
lie Ixilongs, as regards Ins eeonomi.; ojfmions, 
to Hi(i more liberal branch of the mercantilist 
sehool. 'I'lio work on which in's reputation 
eh icily rests is his Forbrni! h mj zur Znro'pdUrJiai 
Ldinlrr- mid Sliuif^^h utidr^ 1 7r>9. lie renden'd 
an important service iiy initiating in his Nnir. 
Et'dlh'^chvi'.ibnm) the new “ politi'-o statistical ” 
uii’tliod ill geography, wliich supplies full infor¬ 
mation eii the natui'al resources au<l eapalulities, 
tlui industry and (lade, the political system 
and geiK'ral cailture of each of tin' eountrieii 
deserihrd, .i. k. i. 

lUJTK!--DUMONT, Cinmn.: Maimk, was 
l)Oru at I'aris in 17L^^, and diial towards the 
end of the [8th century. l>y p!ores.-,i<>n he 


was ail advt/cale, and was a])poiiited .-.eerelary 
to the I'Veueh eiuhassy at St. I’eh'rslung, 
His waulm are e'liidly concerned with ('(ilonial 
iiid eoiiimnrial iii.^tory, 1I<' is said (•> havi* 
issisii'd <uii , '.n transial iug Cm i.n’s 

/Se .e . (K:.-!). He traiedati'd and 

sulaiged [Ic 7'noh: of dului Caky 

(AsvS’Ut s)ir I'Ef'd d'l <'<>}!)'inrri',' d’A jujh'trrrr, 
:! V'ols. 1 7he)- ^''" t known of his works 


is the 'I'lKoi'd dn in.r , on fro:!' ditns Uquel ou 
enfI'C}>!'('nd d'i!oinr ipu' /V /o/.ee i/n /•es.sv)/*/ 
uf i!>\ nut iy^ rukne ihdi.'-i', lyiibu'f/iiuif 
/iccrysuirt' d Ar urt'yptrife drs rf'’*y. two parts, 
1771. d'liis does not, hoW(‘Vei-, merit tiie praise 
sometimes hestoweil iip,)n it ; it is a superficial 
apology tor luxury without any oiigiiiality, 
attacking the “ Tableau hieroglyphicpie ” of the 
economists, and tlieir tlu'ory of tlie detrimental 
iiitlueiiee of luxurv fpt. ii. dd), ridiculiug 
the di'iinite sense tlicy give to it, though oon- 
fessiug tlieir merits in other respeets (p. 39). 

His other worivs are: 3/frcs* hist' vi'i u's 
iUr id L'Uiiyidfu\ 1 7.' 3. - //Ur'I’/r ft Copnnt'rcf 


des Colonies Angloises dans VAmMque Sep- 
fmtrionale, 1755.—Uistoire et Commerce des 
Antilles Angloises, 175S.—Acte du Parleinent 
d* Angle I erre, connu softs le nom Acte de Aatiga- 
tion, trailuit de I’Anglois, 1700.— Conduite des 
E/dnf(tis par rapport tl la Nonvelle-di/cosse tiaduit 
dc I’anglois (of Jelfreys), 1705.—And Rccherches 
siir VadminisiTatwn des ierres chez Irs Romains, 
I'ari.s, 1779. (See M'CulIoch, Literatnre, pp. 34, 40, 
223.) A Trade dr la circulation et du crMd, is 
.sometiiiies ascribed to Butel-Dumont, Aiusterdain, 
1771. But the author of this tract is Isaac de 
Pinto, who, like Biitel-Dumoiit, had written an 
JCssai sue le luxe. e. n. 

BUTLKBAGK. A commuted toll or tax, 
paid in specii*, from about Hie year 1302 on¬ 
wards, at a lixeil rate upon evei'y e,a,sk ot wino 
imported into Kngland ]»y alien 1 raders—jiart 
of the additional duties termeil the new or 
small customs, as 0 [p) 0 sed to the ancient or 
great customs granted in 1275— novasive parva 
custumn—ati o[)posed to an!i<{ua sive nuigna 
custuma. This duly, as smh, ceased to be 
levied 5t}i .Inly 1809, by Hie Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act, 49 Ceo. lir. c. 98, § 3(1. The 
duty was in commutation of the rights of the 
king’s butler (s<*e I’liisAo):). 

[Howell, llistonj <>f Taxalion, 2(1. ed, vol, i. 
j». 80; vol. ii. i»’. 237.— H. Hall, The Customs 
Rerenup of England, ed. 1885, vol. ii. p, 92,] 

BUYING IN. A transaction known only tc* 
tilt': .stock exchange, where, if a memh('r lia.s 
sohl stonl:, sliare.s, or other securities, wliieli ho 
fails to di'liver on a .stirmhil.cd date, tlie buyer 
is at lilierty to ]nuvhast' from any otlu'r mem¬ 
ber of iht* stock exehang.' and to claim against 
the original seller the dilhtvnce ht'tween the 
two prices, .supp(i.^i;|g tlu' lattt r to he higher 
Hum the original contract |iiiet'. O'his is the 
])roe('ss : Iht' I'uyerwho claims stock, employs 
the ollieial lu'olccj' of the sto(-k exeliange to 
“buy in” .igp.in-t the memher lading to deliver. 
'That is, opeu (emlers of stock art' iiudted ; and 
he who .Sells must be }n'epared to didivt i- im- 
llieiliately. K. 

liV-liAW, BVFJkWV. A regulation of a 
munieipal or other hie.al aiiihoiitv, ttr of any 
corjtoralion, fu tiie manageiie iit of its internal 
I a'.laii-s. 'flit' wi'iil is :ilso, hut mui'h less fre- 
i]UeuHy, iisetl in tlie sense ef adilifioiial or 
seeoiulary law, Tt is pjtdialily (haivai in tlie 
s.-'ini' manner as tim arcli.'dc wtuii hyi'-lnv, which 
IS still to ht' loiind in some ilialeeis in Hu' 
original sense of law' or custein (if a d'ttWNsnii' 
or Manou, “byr” (Sweciisli and Danish--by) 
being the oltl Norse word for dwelling-place, 
townsliip. etc. Tin' power of miinicipal cor¬ 
porations to make by-laws is now regulatc-d by 
the Municipal Corporafitms Act, 1SS2, ^ 23, and 
that of local autlituit ios iiridt r the riihlic IB'alth 
Act, 1S75, by vT 1 ^2-188 of that act: Hiose made 
by the tornicr hudirs may he disalhiwcd Ity order 
in council ; tlmse made by rim latter must he 
continnod by the loc.aI govrinment board 
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The Local Government Act of 188S gives county 
councils the same power of making bv-laws in 
relation to their county as borough councils 
have in relation to their borough 16). 
There are several sfcitutes dealing with the 
power of railway ■companies to make by-laws, 
among which the Railway Regulation Act, 
1840 (§>; 7-9) and tlie Companies’ ('lauscs Aci, 
184b (§§ 124-127) are the most imj 3 oi( nit. 
The by-laws made by railway companies n ly 
be disallowed by the, bc-.vrd of irade. n. 

'RY-PKOBUGT. A by-product is ojie w'lieli 
!s obtained incidentally, togetlier v.iili t:ro- 
duct which it is the main objoci of a • ii- iilar 
j.roeess to secure. Such products i.)' :..ct ’A'itli 
in al;r''St every industry ; those connected with 
nu'tainngy will alone bo considcnMl, as they will 
!i r tliA })inj)ose of gfuicral ihiistradion. It 
is, however, oileu dillicull to se[>arate tlic rt-sults 
o<’a j)arti'jular operation or ])rocessinto tlie inal'i 
•usi the iy-i)rodncts. For instance, in the con¬ 
version of coal into coke l>y certain mo(h'in 
methods, the. tar, ammonia, benzol, and ofh-T 
organic substancos are collected as by-prodii«4s, 
but their value is very great wlicii (!onsi(h‘r<‘d 
in relation to that of the coke whicli is the inaiii 
product of fir. coke ovens. In the ease of the 
metallurgical tn-acmeut of cerlaiii kinds of iron 
pyrites, or sulphide of iron, the mineral, wliieh 
contains small nnanfities of cop])er, .silver, and 
gold, is Ireatr.d mainly with a view to the con¬ 
version of the sulphur it contai’is into sulphuric 
acid. The residue may then be considered to 
ho a poor ore of copper, gold, and silvei-, hnt it 
is rich in iron, and is ustd’nl for coi biiii metal¬ 
lurgical purj)oses. The iron can, however, only 
be considered to be a by-product, as it certainly 
would not have laani possible to treat profitably 
tlie. iron pyritL's with a view to extract the iron 
it contained. 

In the metallurgy of copper, gold, silver, lead, 
nicked, and cobalt, the associated metal.s a.ic 
extracted as by-pi’oducts, and during the ex¬ 
traction of silver from (•futaiii ores of load and 
copiier, small (piantilies of gold ]>ass into the 
silver, and convcr.stdy a small ([uantity of silver 
Ls always associated with gold, d'he separatiou 
of a small amoniit of one ])i(:cious metal from a 
large mass of anolli. rin 33411011 it is hidden may 
be tdiV'rLril very ^ heaply, and both the gold and 
the diver, in the respective cases, must be con¬ 
sidered to be by-jirodiiets. It has been estim¬ 


ated that no less than 500,000 ounces of silver 
are annually extracted from gold, the silver 
being entirely a by-product, but, on the 
other hand, it would be a very dilheult question 
to determine how far the 30,000,000 ounces of 
silver obtained by the desilverisation of Ikad 
ores, and the 7,000,000 ounces obtained during 
the tieatnient of copper ores, are by-prou-icts. 
Tin* whole question of by-products is so , xteu- 
siv!-. that it is not ]) 0 ssible to do more lliau 
indicate its general nature. 

[The specialiiiiportanceof the .subjeet m reference 
to the production of the preeions i e-lal.s, and in 
parlu-ular of silver-, is shown in ;,i iulness of 
detail ill the Yeinorandnm by Prol'essor Koln-rts 
Austen, F.lhS., Cheiiii.'d to the Royal Mint, on tlie 
(lost of I’loducidon of Silver, hiiil by him h' ue 
the Gold and Silver Commission, lS,s(3.] 

w. n.-A. 

BY-PRODUCTS, Theory ob Value of 
By-products may bo considered as a sjaada'i 
case of Joint-Pkoi.»ucts ( q . r .) ; Unit in which 
one of the joint-products is of ridaiively small 
value. This incident does not invalidate the 
general theory that the ju’iees of joint-])rodncts 
arc such that (1) the siijiply of each commodity 
just meets the demand ; (2) the net ad¬ 
vantages of the ])rodiicer are equal to those of 
any oilier occupati-ni htdaveen wliiidi and flu? 
oeeu[)alioii under considei'ation Uiero exist.s 
Industrial Competition. It is coiiceivablc in¬ 
deed that the gains incident to the by-jirodnet 
may be so small as not to exercise any iiillucnce 
in dctoi-mining the flow of cajdtal and labour to 
the oeeuj)atioii. Since, tlu' mobility of labour 
is subject to considerable Iriciioii, a very small 
motive wliiidi is not sullicient to overcome 
IVictioii may produce not so much a small (dl'ect 
as none at all. IJfion this view the jinees of 
by-products W’onld he deteiinined only by the 
Jirst of the conditions above, staled. Their 
I value 3voui(] be altogether niarkmt as dis- 
tiiigiiishcd from noi inal value, d'his hyjiothmis 
lianJly admits of verification. The “equation 
of net advantages” in dillei-ent occnjiatioiis 
(Marshall, EccmotnlcH of IndiiUrif) is not in 
general I'uHillod so exactly that it is possibh* to 
determine whether small iteni.s are, or are imt, 
taken account of. It is at least safe to say that 
it is even more diflicult to pi’edict ja-ice in the 
case of a by-product as liere dedined Ilian it is 
(Sidgwdek, Eol. Kcoii. bk. ii. eh. ii. § 10) in the 
case of joint-products geiierallya F. Y. E.. 


CAB FT, F/riKNNE, born at Dijon 1788, died 
at Saint Louis (Missouri), 8tli November 1856. 
J he sou of a working man, he received in his first 
youth an education to eori’cspond w’ith his posi¬ 
tion in life. He soon, however, broke through 
these early trammels, and at the age of twelve 
attended the lectures of his fellow to\vn.snian, 
Jacotot, 3vell known for his method of iiistriic- 


iion, his owm invention, which at the time was 
greatly in vogue. Here Cabet made such pro¬ 
gress that he was able at fourteen to enter, as a 
teacher, tlio Lycee of Dijon. Public instruction 
appeared at that time to be the occupation he 
w’as likely to follow ; but changing his course, 
he turned first to medicine, then to the study 
of the lawg pa.ssed, 1812, as doctor endrent^ and 
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took a distioguished position among the bar of 
the department of the Cote d’or. He became, 
1815, l'ouii(ier and director of the FirUratioii 
Bour(jui(fnonm for the defence of the national 
territory, and mixed liijiiself np witli tlie j>arty 
of the Caruon'AKI ('/. r.) lie ap])ears to Jiavo 
derived liis republican convictions from his 
father, who was a licry patriot. About 1820-‘22 
he fixed himself at Paris, and was .specially 
appointed dinajtor of tlni Vmtr, Supreme —the 
name given by the C'lrbonari to their political 
meetings. The Revolution of 1830 naturally 
found him in the first line of its adherents, and 
urging strorigly, but in vain, the (lonvocation of 
the Assembled Constituante.. Abandoning this 
cry, lie consented, 1st August 1830, to be 
a])pointcd general secretary to the ministry of 
justice, then, a few weeks later, Procureu7'-(j&ti4ral 
in Corsica. Having ollered himself as a ciindi- 
date at the election for the legislature, he pub¬ 
lished a statement of his ojiinious which the 
government looked on as an attack on established 
institutions. IIis old comrade in carbonarism, 

M. Bartho, then minister of jmstice, dismisse<l 
him from his otIi(’,e. Two months later he was 
elected deputy for JDijon, and immediately jnado 
himself cons})icuou3among the democraticopposi- 
tion. Ho published, among other things, a Jlis- 
loire de la rcvoluHoii de ISSO ; for this he was 
tried before a jury wliich ac([uittc(l Inm. After 
escaping a second time, when tried before 
another judge, ho was less fortunate on a thir<l 
occasion ; and, in 1831, was condemned to twi) 
years’ im))risouiucut for aii article in which he 
accused the government of July of watching 
with anxiety for the moment when it could 
canuonndo Paris. After a momoiit’.s delay lie 
lied, first to Hrussf-ls, then to London, whem^e 
he did not return (ill 1839, when the period of 
his [icnalty bad expired. He coinj'iosed, in tlie 
last-named city, sevcivil historical compilations 
more or le.ss levolutionaiy in tom*, sucii a.s his 
Jlistoire lie la rtndnficni j'ra/iraise, in which the 
most advanced adlu’ii’uts of the “mountain” 
^vero glorif]'*d, and (hoir acts excu.scd if not 
fipproveii. Up to this date politics had absorbed 
him ; lie was cmiverted to communism by read¬ 
ing the U'l’oriA o( Sir T. Mock ; and he shortly 
became the most aerioditcd liigli priest of that 
school ot Socialism, (Imn-di his communism 
was not so thorougli-goiiig as might have been 
b'gjeally inferred from his principles. 

Ho proposed, in the fivs(, place, a transitional 
porio<l of tif(y years between the actual rtijinie 
and tiiat which he dreamed t'f. The acts of the 
administration and the laws especially were to 
be framed si) ns to permit the detinitive establish¬ 
ment o( eoinmunism at tlie end of a half century. 
Successions to property, gifts, and transfers 
were to be severely serutinisod. Taxation 
was no longer to he levied on tlie poor, nor 
on objects of’ primary necessity, nor on labour. . 
Wealth and su[M'rtlnity. outlie other hand, were | 


to be subject to Progressive Taxation. The 
pay of working people was to be fixed by law, 
and in a sense favourable to them. An amount 
of 600 millions fr.s. (20 millions sterling) was to 
be employed in sut^plying occupation to the 
working classes and dwellings for the poor. 
The army was to be suppressed as far as possible 
—the men dismissed from the ranks being in¬ 
demnified and employed on public works till 
the whole of the force could be disbanded. 
Marriages among the working classes, the in¬ 
struction and education of tlie rising generation, 
were to bo encouraged and aided by an annual 
charge of 100 millions frs. (4 millions sterling) 
on the budget. 

When the half century mentioned above had 
gone by every one of the age of sixty-live was 
to be exempt from Avork, and provided with a 
retiring allowance. At this date also complete 
communism was to begin — at least Cabet’s 
communism. As it would be impossible to 
attain direct goverumynt on account of the ex¬ 
tent of the country, resort was to be had to 
n*{)re.sentative government, lilterty of the press 
was to be absolutely suppressed, one single 
olficial journal being allowed to a[)pear. 

Work, according to his ]>lan, is obligatory, 
according to strengdi and capacity, for all—for 
men from eighteen to sixty-live—I'or women from 
seventeen to fifty. Work is, hesfilcs, so agree- 
a'hlo in Icaria, as this for(,unato country i.s 
nniiied, that no one is ever la^y there. All 
working pei>ple are se]iarate(i accoiding to ])ro- 
fes.sioiis, and then cmp]i>yed in coiuneui ivork- 
shops. Hence heyond ([instion an abundance 
of produeUs wouM r(*sult, nuirvellously diversi- 
fieil, and iiecy*ssarily adapted to tlie variou.s 
wants of the eonimuuity,---madcMvith the mini¬ 
mum of edort, rather only with jdeasiire, for 
such i.s the nature of work in the communism 
of Icaria,—and diviilod Cipially, regard being 
had to age and sex, among all the citizens. ,it 
h-ast lip to the point first of what was necessary, 
tlien of what was u.sel'ul. llnally of wint was 
agi'ceahle. What is the necessary, the useful, 
tlie ngreeable ? Cahet forgot to define all this. 

lint the family 1 Our coiinnuuist is not able 
to suppress that, he maintains it. Less logi¬ 
cal than Plato, ho thoiight he might abolish 
l»ropeiTy and respect the. rights of the family.* 
Children were to know wlio w.i.s tlieir lather and 
their mother ; to the mother the education of 
her child was absolutely eiitru.sted n[' to five 
years old. It Avas -udy after this age that the 
stiite took charge of it to make of it a complete 
communist. Concubinage was forbidden, vol¬ 
untary celibacy Avas branded us an act of in¬ 
gratitude worthy of suspicion. All these 
attiuctive things and many more are to be found 
in a stout volume of from 300 to 600 pages 
.•ailed the rona^je eii IcarC, which Cabet AVTote 
ill Lomlon, and publislicd in Paris first in 1840. 
This ran thr.eigh many editions. 
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The Voyage en IcaHe is a romance into the | 
web of which the whole of Cabet’s peculiar 
system is interwoven. Everything is mixed 
up in it—political reflections, administrative 
decisions, the cleansing of the streets side by 
side with the laws concerning the organisation 
of labour. Municipal reforms come side by side 
with the solution of social problems. Iho c'ty 
of Icaria is described with the utmost debiil, and 
is, as may be supposed, a model city sucli jis is 
not beheld in this individualistic world. Every¬ 
thing in it is polished, cEmu, and aiisted. 

is perfect down to the miiiute.st detail ; ‘‘ the 
very (h.gs (p. 44) Ciui.sc no scandal." The 
deputies who are late are to come in througli a 
door specidlly set apart for them, ei.d provided 
a" bell so that their entrauce should bo 
marked to their more exact colleagues. All those 
charming .'urnrigemerit.s iiillained the imagina- 
tioiis of those unhappy rcteheswho trusted their 
lives to Cabet’s system. For after having dis¬ 
seminated, ever Since 1841, through the journal 
the Fopuhtirr^ his dangerous doctrines, Cahet, 
to whose good faith we desire to do full ju.sticc, 
convinced in his own mind of the advantages to 
ho from his system, bought a million 

acres ot land in Texas, and sent forward sixty- 
nine trusty followers to carry out the Icaviaii 
docti'inec, in this domain. This lirst exodus 
took j»laco 8d February 1848. The colonists 
reaehf‘(l New Orleans the end of March, ami hear¬ 
ing tiici'e the news of the revolution of 21th 
Februniy at I'aris, hesitated for a moment to go 
forward, hut hiially resolved to make their way 
to tlie appointed rendezvou.s. This tinst attempt 
turiu'd uui most disastrously, and tlie di.seiphis 
(;f Cah' t, decimated by disease, made up their 
Tiiiiids to retuin to tlie ca]>ital of Louisiana, 
marking their way with the corf»ses of many of 
their number, wlio sank victims of fatigue and 
elisease. On reaching New Orleans they met 
Cahet, who had quitted Paris December 1848 
to join tliem. The interview was stormy ; 
hitter repif)aclic3 were addre.ssed to the high 
priest of communism, who, however, was not 
disconcerted. In March 1849 the Icarians, 
numbering two hundred and eighty, including 
the new-comers, and having this time Cahet at 
their head, turned their steps to Nauvoo in 
Illinois, where they met with fewer trials than 
ill Texa.s. 

MeaiiAvliile Cahet had been condemned to 
two years’ im[)risoiimerit on a charge of fraud. 
There was obvious exaggeration in this charge, 
(.'abet was a fanatic, not a rogue. He was in¬ 
dignant at tlie accusation ; returned for a .short 
time to France ; a[)pealed against the sentence, 
and had the good lortuiie to see it reversed by 
the court of appeal in Paris, 26th July 1851. 
Oil his return to Nauvoo he found his colony 
making {(regress ; the riuinhers mounted up to 
live hundred in 18.55. 

Divisions, however, existed in this population, 


which had few bonds of coherence. Many times 
a se{raration was thought of. At last it came ; 
Cahet left Nauvoo at the head of soino two 
liundred of his partisans, and soon after died at 
St. Louis. The cause of the split a{({'>cars to 
have been that Cahet desired to induce the popu¬ 
lation to submit to an over-severe discipline, 
analogous to that of some convents of tho Middle 
Age.s. The colony of Nauvoo continued to exist, 
sniTounded by dilliculties of many kinds, up to 
1880, alter whicii date wo have lostvSglic of it. 

With rcs{>ct to Cahet himself wo may add, 
to complete what has been said as to his opin¬ 
ions on matters of a social character, tliac lie is 
distinguished from communist"- of other .schools 
in that he gives a quite {loculiar religions form 
to his opinions. He. connected his communistio 
convictions with the earlier ages of the clinrch, 
ami wrote on tins subject several books, ol’wliich 
the mo.st imjiortant haa for il.s title the words, 
Ae vra i c/i risfianis^ne S7i i rant Ohrid (18-16), 

and for its conclusion, “ T>o communisme e’est lo 
christianisme’’ (see Communism). a. c. f. 

[For a fuller account of the Icarian colony in 
America, see Dr. Shaw’s Icaria (1874) and Nord- 
\\o\X's Communistic I^ociclics of (hr. United Stales 
(1875), jip. el 

CARLE ’riiANSFER. A telcgi'aphic order 
from one banker to another to make a jiayment 
to a {lerson or linn indicated in tho cablegram. 
Cable transfers are most frcfpicntly used in the 
<!onimereial intercourse between England and 
the United State's of Norlli America. Those 
hankers who are in the liahit of transacting this 
class of business take very elaborate precautions, 
by means of codes and keywords, to avoid fraud. 
An ingenious chancellor of tlie exchequer a few 
years ago remarked tliat the reveiuio from bill 
stamps had fallen off on account of tho frequent 
use of cable transfers, but this can liardly be 
borne out by the facta, as tlie bills which were 
formerly remitted by the {lersonswho now make 
their {laymcnts by means of cable transfers are 
now used by tho hankers to cover their friends 
for tho {laymen ts tliey effect on their telegraphic 
order. E. s, 

CADASTRAL SURVEY. A survey made 
for the {lurpo.se of compiling a public register of 
the quantity, value, condition, and ownership 
of the real {)ro{)erty of a country. Rut the 
teim is loosely applied to every ofhcial survey of 
the surface of a country. Thus Domesday 
Book and the Ordnance Survey have alike been 
referred to as, in a sense, cadastral surveys. The 
{(urposes served by such surveys include the 
determination of the sums to be contributed to 
the revenue, or to any other common fund, by 
individual owners and occupiers of property, or 
by the community resident within any prescribed 
area; the registration of boundaries and of 
changes of ownership ; the division and sub¬ 
division of a country into administrative and 
representative areas ; and the arrangement of 
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schemes for public works, or drainage and other 
local iinproveinent.s. 

In the United Kingdom the general survey 
known as the ordnance survey was intended at 
first for purely military purposes, and, in par¬ 
ticular, to provide plans for purely military 
purposes (hence tlie name the ordnnnce depart- 
incijt) ; but as the real value of the work and 
the various uses which it might serve were ]>cr- 
ceived, the scheme exjmnde.d, and in Kiigland 
and V/ales it is now proceeding on the following 
scale : Towns having 4000 or Tiiore inhabitants 
are surveyed on a scale of I'fjOO of the linear 
ineasiircnuuit, which is C(jnivalent to 120* 
inches to a mile, or 41 feet to an inch ; p.‘j.rislH> 
(in eullivate<l districts) UlinOO of the linear 
measurement, etpial to 1^5*344 inches to a mile, 
or 1 square inch to an acre ; C(junties on a scale 
of 6 inelu's to a mile ; kingdom, a general map 
1 incli to a ndle. 4'iie maps issued by the sur¬ 
vey arc la.igedy usetl for (‘videiicing the pai ticular 
pro})erties r(derre<l to in legal and other docu¬ 
ments, for jilanniiig ])ublic ami private works, 
and for the delimitation of boundaries. Ibit 
the absence, of any iidbrmalion as to the value 
of the ]>roj)erty delim'ated—an .essential cle¬ 
ment in a true, cadastral survey—makes tlie 
ordnance survey iuajiplicable to purposes of 
taxation, and the sy.stean of land n'gistration 
and transfer winch Mich a surv(‘y rentiers pos¬ 
sible has not yet Ixaui billy organised in the 
United Kingdom. 

In I’ranee, eadaslral snrvi'v has, since 1790, 
been a matter of great importance owing to the 
prominent position of t\\K3 contrihuflon hfiu'/t^rc in 
the financial system of that country. 4'he 
l''r(*neh lilcraturc ol' the subjeet is proportion¬ 
ately extensive. Ill (Ifiiuaiiya fairly aeeuratc 
cadastral survey has I Sil I -1 8») 1) been com¬ 
pleted. 

AdamSM 11 ii ( U'i'olf/i of Xotion.'^, bk, v. ebap. 
ii. art. i.) givc's some examples of c.idaslral 
surveys, .nitl ajtpear.s It) think tlial tlo' labour 
and e,\p<m>(* they entail is out of jiroportioii to 
their value. 'fhe point ot' view troin whicli he 
is eoiisideriiig tlu' .>uhi<'ct is, however, tliat. of 
taxation aloiu'. 'flu* l.duiur and delay im-idt-nt 
to ail adequat<' eadastral survey in iCnglantl 
have been regarded as a tatal practical olqectiou 
to selicincs like J. S. Mii.i/s for aiqu'opriatiiig 
tlie Unuahned Inckumkn i of rent. 

[See report t)f the progro-s of the ordnance survey 
to the 31sfc DoccrnbcT 188d [Po/iiot/K'iitori/ Paper 
[c. r)00r»j).— Dictuninairr de I- Adminidratinn 

Franniise, par M. M. block *2(1 od., 1881).-— 
Rccut'il .]f>'t/io<Uque ({t's (/-ivvgs rtijh'itu'nts 

ti’C. shr U Cadastre de Fronce (Paris, 1811 ).—Du 
Cadastre >■( dr hr Ijiuiitation <f’s IC'ritaaes, par F. 
}{. f. Soizet (Paris, ISdl). — Denkst'Jtrift nber dir 
.Ausfohruiv] dts Cesetzes vom Cist Stau ISO I, 
betre/Jeud die a/idenreitipe Brjelanj der iH-rinid- 
steurr (^biU'hn. ISdo).] T. H. E. 

CADKT, Ffi IX, lx)rn at Paris 1S27, died at 
Virotlay near Paris 1888. After brilliant pro- 


gress in bis university studies, he commenced 
his careiT as a professor, lecturing first on his¬ 
tory, then on philosophy. He gave, 1866-67, 
with great success, a course of lectures on politi¬ 
cal economy, before the SocieU Industriclle, of 
Reims; and divided with Horn, in 1866, the 
L6oii Faucher prize, given by the Acad&inie das 
Sciences morales et polif iques {Pierre de Boisguil- 
hertj prieursenr dcs J^conoinistes, 1870, in 8vo). 
He then undertook a series of conferences (dis¬ 
cussions) at Kbeiins, also under the wing of the 
Societe Industriello of that city, the object of 
these being to examine curiously the lives and 
critici.se the works of I'oisguilbkrt, Vaitban, 
h>i;;':.sNAY, TuKuor, Smith, and Ukankljn. 
After 1870 lie gave Iniu.self up princip:illy to 
teacliiiig, a career wdiicli he ]>nrsued with great 
success, and died honorary insjicctor-general of 
public instruction, a. c. f. 

CAGNAZZl, Luca Samctlk, born at Alta- 
miira, in the ]*rovinee of Ikiri, 1764, died 1852. 
By ju'ofession originally a teacher of inathe- 
inatics, he was aj)pointcd, 180(), to a professor¬ 
ship in this study in tlu^ university of N!i])les. 
His life was full of ti'oiible ; having been con¬ 
cerned in [(olitic.il intrigues, lie liad to flee 
from Na[)lesaud, after wandei ing, nearly always 
on foot, thiuiigh Italy and Switzerland, and 
after being impri.soned more tlian oiio/g lie had 
to seek refuge in Floienee. He retuiaied to 
.Naples under JMu rat’s govern me at. Alter the 
(diaiige of government, lie was eh'clcd deputy 
for Bari, and was Ihesideut df the eliamlier on 
the 15th May 1848, wlnm it was dissolved by 
the troops, d'o escape c-iptui'e lie lied again and 
ndnrued to fdonmee, wlu'ie he, jell ill. I'celiug 
his end at liaiid, and wisljiiig not ti) die in 
exile, he obtained Ids pardon from tic* King of 
Najdes, through the iulerv('ntion of tic* (baud 
.Duke of Tuscany. He deserves meulion for 
having written o;i psi'.ilK'l (.iu];-VKs, in a time 
when this mcUnjd of demonstration luid somr 
novelty. As an cconomi.st he wrote, bc.sidcs an 
Fssay on, the popuJatinu of the Jtrahn of Xttjdts, 
Saij>fio sal/a popolorome. drt. rrono di JC>dia nc' 
paS'-’afi tr))\pi r nr! perstopc (N;ip(di, .*'1 ampei'ia 
Traiii, 18-0 and 1839. 2 vols. in Svo), wdiat 
was perha])S his iin*st iiiijxataut W(» ik, ill 1813, 
a little manual of politieal economy, EJrmcnti 
di Fctaio/nia potdira. (Najioli, staniperia S. 
Giiua)mo), arnl, 1827, a jvimpld(‘t on La Seienza 
dc.Fa croiionuii po!iCra. (\eiiii'c). Some years 
earlier he had piibli.shei! a m.imial of .statistics : 
Etroirnti d'lV arte stidisto-a, .stamperia 

Klantina, 180.8, 2 vols. In 1839 In* puhlished 
his latest statistical work: Sidto data della 
Statistica nel Ilea me di XapoH at eadrre del 
secolo XVIIL e rornineidre del XIX. Napoli. 
He desires governnn'nt intorferenee whenever 
practicable, and wrote, in particular, a book on 
ancient ami modern economical principles 
(Analisi dell' cconomia pricaf<i e pubhlica degli 
a?itichi, relativanunte a (pirllt. dd modemi, 
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Napoli, stamperia della soo. Filomatica, 1830) 
to point out that modern principle.^ are pre¬ 
ferable ! M. r. 

CAIRNES, John Elliot (1823-1875), was 
born at Castle - Bellingham, County Louth, 
llis childhood was s})ent at Drogheda, whither 
his father, who was a large brewer, moved two 
years later. He was educated first at Kingstoo n 
and afterwards at Chester ; and, as his tenele is 
did not consider that his abilities litte<i loni for 
college life, he was, on leaving school, pLin.d in 
his fatlier’s counting-house. Heie he ieic imed 
(>iree yoat'S, developing a taste for sUnlv, and 
gradually finding business grow n.ore ,,od mon* 
irksome. Eventually his lather m.i,!.: him a 
sinali allovv.'iiice, ii;)on whicli )te i;ve.i at d'rinil v 
('(.!-go, I <ublin. lie took tlie aeg)'ee r*!'1>.v\. 
io 1818, :uid that of M.A. in 1854. He siib.sr- 
^jO( iitly studied law, ami wa.^ called to the Irish 
ba; in 1857, but he does not a[)pear to havi* «*v'(‘r 
uiactiscd. During this perio<l he also studied 
cliemistry, engineejing, and i)olitica.l economy, 
and engaged in journalistic work, his favourite 
topics being social and oconomic cpicstioiis aU'ect- 
ing Ireland. In 1 856 he competed successfully 
tor the Whatkly ])rot'r,ssorsliip of political econ¬ 
omy in the university of Dublin, and Irom this 
time jiolitical oconojiiy Ijccame the study of his 
life. He held the ])rof(\ss(jrslii]) for five years, 
the full })('iiod during which it was tenable. It 
was a condition of Iho tenure that tin' ])rofessor 
should ])ublish annually at b-ast one lecture ; 
ami accordingly iu 1857 he published tlie' liole 
ot' llis first courst' of lectures under tlie title of 
The Cluinicti’r >n\d Logical Method of J’id-ifical 
Ecmioiny. (A sr'comi edition a])|K*ared in 1875, 
sliortly hefori! (he author’s death.) In 185b, 
\\hile still liohliiig the Whatoly professorsbi]), 
ho was appointed by Mr. Cardwell, then Irisli 
,'.eci'etaiy, professor of ]>olitical economy ami 
jurispiaidcMce at b)iu'en’s Colh'gc, Dal way. In 
1S5b-00 he ]>nl)lislie(l in Frasn's MagicFctie and 
the Edinhurgli lleview tluec papers on the effects 
of the Australian and Californian gold dis¬ 
coveries. In 1862 a])})eared The. Hhive /bz/vv, 
a work that gn-w out of his last cour.se of Dublin 
lectuKs. This book, whicli was dedicahsi to 
d. S. Mill, contained a philo.sophical analysis 
of the characteristics of .slave labour, and of the 
social and economic oll'ects of slavery, and was 
vSt the same time a defence of the cau.se of the 
Northern States in the American Civil AVar. 
It was an iininediato success, and exerted a 
powerful inlluence upon English opinion. A 
second edition was called for in the following 
year. 

From this time Prof. Cairncs enjoyed a higli 
reputation as an economist. The period in 
question was one when political economy, and 
the Rieardo-Mill school in particular, was in 
the ascendant. In many de[)artmcnts of the 
Geience the doctrines taught by Mill were gener¬ 
ally accepted as complete and final. It was to 


this dominant school that Cairnes belonged, and 
amongst contemporary English economists he 
came to be ranked second only to Mill himself. 
In 1860 he married Eliza Charlotte Alexander, 
sistcr-in-hnv of his great friend Prof. Nesbitt. 
In 1865 he moved to the neighbouilio<^d of 
London, and in the following year he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of political economy it Uni¬ 
versity College, London. He did not, b .wever, 
resign the Calway ju'ofes.sorship till 1870, it 
being allowedt him to appoint a depnt'.' to lec¬ 
ture in his place during the last tlnce years of 
his tenure. He was, at the time of his moving 
to London, a confirmed invalid, subject, 
attacks of rh'^uniatic gout of constantly inen .cs- 
ing severity. (Iradually lie ivas reduced to a 
state of complete physical lielplessness, and liis 
suH'erings were great. His intelleclnal vigziur 
was, however, in no way iinp.iired, and he le- 
tained to an extraordinary dt gr-’c liis aciMistoim d 
energy ami cheei l'ulncs.s. IL is s[)oken of by 
those who knew liini as possessing great conver¬ 
sational gilts and admirable! linmour ; and whilst 
himself cut oil' from aidave political life, be con¬ 
tinued to take the strongest inten'sL in current 
])olitics. Ho was an intimate friend of .1. S. 
Mill, and also of Prof. Fawok/it and l\Ir. L. II. 
Courtney. Through tliem and others his jioliti- 
eal inlluence was consi<l(!rabl<‘, espccisliy <>n 
Irish questions, ikof. Fawcett has lumaelt ])Ut 
on record the great reliaaice that lie })laccd on 
Cairnes’s political judgment, and the l're(iuc‘ncy 
with which they discussed current iiolitical 
(pit'slions togeiln r. Cairnes liad always bet'ii a 
strong advocate of niiited education in Irc'himl 
(see his JAitiee to J. F. Mill on “ iinirersUy 
JCdiication in JreUindf 1866), and it is said 
on the beat aiilbority that he was the un.seen 
centre of the operations tliat led to the flel’eat 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Universit y Bill in 1873. 
The state of his healtli compelhsl liim in 1872 
to resign llis ]H)st at University (jollege, ami on 
llis i-etiremenl the honoiary title of Emeritus 
Professor was conferred upon him. In the 
following year he received from tlie university 
f)f Dublin the honorary degi’ce of LL.D. In 
1873 he }mblished a volume ol' J'olHiral LFsiujs, 
al)Oiit lialf of which is takesi up with Irish 
questions, auel also a volume (d LFsfn/.< in /Poli¬ 
tical Economyj Theoretical and ytigdied. Tlie 
latter volume contained the “ INsays on the 
Gold Question ” already referred to, ami other 
essays tfiathe had written for various periodicals 
in the course of the preceding fourteen years. 
In 1874 appeared So'nic La a ding Erinciples of 
1‘oliLical Econorn.y newly Expounded^ a work 
which is usually regarded as his most important 
contribution to economic literature. He died 
on 8th July 1875, after great snll'ering, borne, 
for many years, with extraordinary fortitude. 
He left a widow and three childven. 

After Mill’s death in 1873, Cairnes occu¬ 
pied in general estimation the foremost place 
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amongst English econoniists,, though it may be 
doubted whether his subsequent influence upon 
the development of the science has been as great 
aa that of his contemporary Jevons. His work 
in economics belongs to three departments of 
economic inquiry broadly distinguishable from 
one another, namely (1) the logic of political 
eooTJomy. (:j) the investigation and interpreta¬ 
tion of contemporary economic facts, (3) econo¬ 
mic theory. 

(1) d’lie Tjxikal Method of Political Economy 
is an adniii ibly precise and clear exposition of 
the prijvince and method of economics from the 
point of view of tlie Ricardo-Mil I school, and it 
has long heen regarded as the autliojitative 
text-book of Knglisii political economy so far as 
its logic is conccriKid. C.iiiaios urges with great 
force that })olitical economy is properly concerned 
with what is, not with wliat ought to be, and 
that iis piinciples are therefore theorems of 
fact, n(jt ruhs of conduct. It falls into line 
aceoriJingly with tlicoretical sciences such as 
astrotioiny and })hysiology, not with practical 
arts such as the art of imidicine or the art of 
legislitifjii. 'The method of study appropriate to 
the science is lield to ho tlio JJkductiveM ki jiud, 
and the iillimate pivmises of political economy 
are Ibiin l to consist in a few simplt^ facts of 
human naluie taken in eonnection willi certain 
physical properties of the soil and man’s physio¬ 
logical coiistitnlloii. 'The body of <ioctrine thus 
esi.ablislicd is in itself abstract and liy])otiietical, 
since th<‘ lorecs takoii into account are not the 
sole, although they arc hv fur the most import¬ 
ant, toiv s dctcnniniiig the [)lienomena of wealtli. 
Henc' in tin- application of economic laws a 
(•(Ujstant aj)[»cal to facts is necessary, in order to 
discov. r and allow for fho ellbcts of disturbing 
causes, tliat is, for tin', nioditications that happen 
to l)c iiiliodiiccd in jtaificular instan(‘(‘s h}' tlic 
minor inlhi'Una's alfcetiug economic plicn()men.i. 
CairiM s's whole treatment of the subject is con- 
S'r\Mti\'c in tone, and Ic' has no sympathv either 
with llc-se who. like (iitfe rn:sLiE, advocate the 
n-' ('! ; he hi.-^toi ic'd uctiiodin polit ie.il economy, 
or thosi- who, li].(> ,Jevons, n’gard tlie 

senon e as c.^^soii t tally mat In’iiiat ical in character. 

(■Jl rh'‘ hi st examples of (iainies’s metliO<i of 
dealing with eont' inporiry .'e()in>ndc prohlenis 
of a eoTH'retc kind arc to he fomnl in tin* 
•‘(toimmic ehaplers of the I’mrrr, and in 

the /V'W';X on Oie (loJd In both (hose 

cas'S !;c w.is fortuiiat'' in seli'cting to])ic.s nf 
p' culiar inti rest at tiic tim*' wlu-n In- w'rote. 
and li*' diseusscd tlnaii with .>uo!i originalitx’. 
hi 'i'tv. ainl tt'i'ce, as neccssiriv to command 
altent.i Hi.s treatment (M the problems is, 
howev, f, of mori' than merely temporary vtiliie ; 
ami 111 I'lrtieular his conclusicm.s in regaid to 
the gnu 1 11 economic charaoteristies of slavt; 
labour, ami tin* conditions e.sscntial in order that 
8 iieh labour may h*' temporarilv prolit.ihle, are 
e\ce] t '.oiially good itistanecs of ostahlislicd econ¬ 


omic doctrines, resting mainly on an Inductive 
Method. The Essays on theGold Question, 
open to criticism in certain respects, may, in 
legard to style, be taken as models of clear and 
well-arranged exposition. They deal with the 
effects of the Australian and Californian gold 
discoveries, and the most striking of them ia 
perhaps that which treats of the “course of 
depreciation.” Cairiics’s theory is that whilst 
an increased supply of gold will raise the prices 
of different classes of commodities and services 
with unequal rapidity, there is in the ajiparent 
irregularity nothing capricious or abnormal, 
lie holds, on the other hand, that the movement 
is governed throughout its course by economic 
laws, and that it is possible broadly to determine 
tlie order in which different kinds of things will 
he affected. The working out of this theory 
is exceedingly acute and suggestive ; and the 
.statistical verification tliat Cainies offers of his 
theoretical anticipations may be taken as an 
example, of liis work a.s a statistician. 

(3) Tlie improvement of economic theory in 
general accordance with the doctrines of Mill 
and his predecessors is given as the main 
purpo.se of the Leadimj Frineip/es of Political 
Economy newly Expounded. This work w'as 
not inti'FKhMl to constitute an exhaustive treatise 
oil (‘coiiomic sci(‘nee. It may rather be regarded 
as a critical conimentary on Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy, h'hc chief topics discussed 
are. 8ui'i’LY AN’D Demand, the analysis of 
< 'o'-r OF Pjiov'iicTiox, the AVaoks b'uND tbcoiy, 
Ti;ade Unions, 1 n i eena i'KJNAE ’IhoMiE ami 
In l EENAi ioNAi. Vat,HE. It is impossible 
in the space at <cir disjutsal to gi\'e even 
I lie briefest outline of Cairnes’s views on 
tlio above <|uestions. ilis method of treat¬ 
ing them is nearly always ing(?nious and subtle. 

! I’lie wages fund tlu3ory, for instance, as re- 
suseitati'd liy him, i.s a far more complex and 
ingenious doctrine than that which fu-st 

‘formulated in his Political Eco'uomy and aftor- 
wai'ds repudiated. Cairnc's’.s tlicory is that 
w.iges are paid out of ca]»ital, and that, given 
the nature of the prevailing industries, the 
wliolt; amount expended in Avages necessarily 
hears a definite relation to a nation’s total 
i capiial. In further working out the theory, he 
I lays great stress upon tlie law of t.lio tendency 
j of profits to a minimum, and, in fact, assumes 
that profits are already at or within a hand’s 
1 )readth of the minimum. Little note is taken 
of the distinction betw'een ])rorit3 and interest. 

; The laws regulating wages are therefore made 
to depend iillimateiy on the laws regulating the 
j accumulation of capital. 

i Cairnes is emphatic in his recognition of the 
I existence of non-competing industrial groups. 

I “ No doubt, he says, “ the various ranks and 
I classes fade into each other by imperceptible 
gradations, and individuals from all classes are 
constantly i»assing up or dropping down ; but 
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while this is so, it is nevertheless true hat the 
average workman, from whatever rai;K he be 
taken, finds his power of competitiua limited 
for practical purposes to a certaiu range of 
occupations, so that, however high the rates of 
remuneration in those whicli lie I'evnnd iruiy 
rise, he is excluded from sharing them.*’ This 
is in itself not much more than a n-.-tatcueiit 
of a passage in Mill’s cha])ter on liie di ilhi ; nees 
of wages in dilferent employneuits. Muel. more 
prominence is, however, gi’.en to tlie dw.-tiine 
by Cairnes, esj^ecially in its bearing ■ n 
theory of normal value ; and it has luaiv'e come 
to be ]’articularly associated witli hi- n.une. 

Mdiilc the L>^(tding Privciples ey. r-ised a very 
«?ti!nu]ati]ig inlluenco upon econoniio discussion 
ill fuigl ;;nl, tile doctrines laid down in it cannot 
h>‘ said to have met with anything like general 
ptance, even amongst those economists who 
belong, broadly speaking, to the same schoidas 
Cairnes himself. On the whole, the cffeet of 
the book was more destructive than construc¬ 
tive, for it helped to sliake faith in the fiuality 
of the Ricardo-lMill doctrines. Cairnes tended 
to exaggerate the degree of divergeiu i^ between 
Mill and Idniself, and the net result of his 
crilicisin was to impair null’s authority to a ! 
much grt Ut'r extent tlriu he car^ himself have | 
autici]..;trd. 

It lias been said that as a ccntroversialist 
Cairnes was dolieiciit in iutellectual sympathy, 
and the charge must be allowed. With tin; best 
intentions, he often fails to convey to his readers 
a fair id*‘a of the la.-wil Tm-anirigof the doctrines he 
is coTubating. A striking instance of tin's is to 
be found in his treatment of Jevons’s theory of 
the relation of value to utility. I’hc theory in 
(jiK'sIion is leased entirely n])Oii the distinetion 
between rot il utility and final degree of utility, 
and yet, while criticising Jevons’s views sonm- 
whaL severely, Cairnes never once refers to this 
distinction. lie confesses himself unversed in 
matheinaties, and to this may perha])s be attri¬ 
buted b( til his misunderstanding of Jevons, and 
also a C'U tait. cliaracteristic looseness of thought 
in several cases where fpiantitative notions arc 
involved. He analyses cost of production, for 
instance, into ellbrt and Abstinence, which are 
in themselves irieominensurablo quantities, with¬ 
out ever seeming adequately to realise the neces¬ 
sity of reducing these iiicominensurables to terms 
of some common unit. True to the views ex¬ 
pressed in his eai'liest work, he always .sliowed 
gieat contidence in the validity of deductive 
reasoning in economics, and he w'as never afraid 
of pushing his theories to tlnnr logical conclu¬ 
sions. e have a remarkable instiince of this 
in his Avorking out of the wages fund theory, 
where he does not shrink from the paradox that 
an increase in the supply of labour will ewteris 
paribus diminish not merely the average rate of 
wages, but actually the whole amount expended 
in wages. 


Cairnes tvill always be remembered as at once 
one of Mill’s most distinguished disciples, and 
one of his most vigorous critics ; and liis works 
are likely to retain on their own account an 
iinporkint place in the history of economic 
literature. All that he wrote has a striking 
individuality, and lie expounds Ins views with 
.a literary .skill and a persuasive force that it 
would be dillicult to surpass. 

[See Articles in the Tivie^ for 9th July 1875, by 
Mr. L. If. Courtney. — In the Fortv'.ghihj Jiriiew 
for August 1875, by Professor Kaweelt. — In the 
Encydopaidia Britavnica, bv Pro!'( ssor Adamson. 
—Ill the Dictionary of NationaL iFnyrcnthy, by Mr. 
Leslie Steplien.—Clilfe Le-lie, Essays IVh and 
VI., pp. 41 and 60. J J. N, K. 

CAISSE. French word for (1) a chest where 
money is kept ; (2) the cashier’s otfico or desk 
in a commercial or bankin'.'; «■ diiblishment ; (3) 
the money in hand ; (4) Ike cash book or the 
cash account ; (5) au establishment where 
money is administered, e.g. Caisse cU depots, 
Caissa (l'amortis((fion. E. s, 

CALL. This is an Option (q.v.) and an 
option is usually worth somedhing. On the 
stock exchange there arc dealeis in puts and 
calls (.see Put and (hvi.ld i nie iniiig tho 

[irivilege of calling tbr a s))<'cjlied aimeint of 
stock i)on<ls or sliaivs at au arranged ])ii(’e at a, 
.specified date in advanra'. (’alls extend from 
one day to three months and cv(M\ ](mger. 
d’hu.s, the agrociiumh may bo that a buyer of a 
(iall, in .lanuary, gives to tlie s(dler 1 per cent 
on ,£10,000 Lgy[)tian unified bonds for the 
l»rivilege of calling for the delivery of these 
iionds at the end of PeVnaiary. The piie,e usu¬ 
ally taken is the actual (|uotaiion pins interest, 
or (to use the stock exchange ])hrase) continua¬ 
tion, rates which may n.ccnie in tlio interval. 
We will say the specified stock is wortli 80 in 
the middle of January, and to this price i.s 
added three fortnights’ rates of continuation or 
interest at ] per cent per fortnight, so bringing 
up the call price to 80j. If, in the meanwhile, 
the buyer of the ea,11 has been able to sell this 
amount of the slock at anyrliing aliovo 80j, 
flic dilFerenco represents his profit on the opera¬ 
tion against which has to be set his first outlay 
of 1 per cent. 

Gall is also used in connerricii with joint- 
stock companies and loans wliich are not fully 
])aid up at the time of issue. For the conveni¬ 
ence of subscribers it is usually anvinged that 
the amounts i)aid shall be, on apjdication, .say 
5 per cent of the amount, on allotment, 10 per 
cent, and the remainder is paid by de^-ocs 
according to the dates of tlie “calls.” Often, 
also, it is an’anged that only part of the nominal 
capiLil shall be paid up, the remainder not to 
be called up w'ithoiit the sanction of the share¬ 
holders. In the case of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, in which the liability of shareliolders and 
trustees of shareholders was “unlimited,” the 
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calls coiiUinied until many contributors had 
paid up to tln^ utmost farthing of what they 
possessed. Tninited and reserved liability acts 
have put .some limit to this terrible, because 
indefinite, risk. A, E. 

CALONNE, Charles Alexandre de, 
born at J.)ouai 17114, died in Paris 1802. Ori- 
giiially a magislrnte, he betaine, ytli November 
1783, compliollt'r-general ot tlie finances, which 
ollice he iield till Stli A])ril 1787, and in which 
he ])r<)vetl liimself singularly incompetent. The 
conirneneeinent of his ollieial career, however, 
at Ica.st in those ])oints which were concenictl 
with the chamber of di.sct)unt, hi ntisscd'r.'ictnnpte, 
was successful enough ; but bcl'ore long the 
treasury, iimlcr his direction, became an iristi 
tution only kt-pt going by t'Xj'cdients. dbe 
fertility of his pen duz/Jed him ; he <*onsidci-ed 
ditlicultii'S as solvt'd tlie solution of which was 
only dcfcired. llmlei- bis ministry the fir-st 
a.ssembly of Not.ahh's was convencii. Having 
cmigraloil to England wlnm the Revolution 
broke out, he ndurm-d to hraueo in 1802, and 
died tliere a few monllis afterwaids. 

He succe-'sivciy })iihlishf(! : ('iurfspomlaiire de. 
Net'krr ct df {'tthmne iu 4to). — Hcjunde an. 

(liondoii, 17 n 7, iu 3vo). litpo/hsede Culonnr 
d I'k'rit de Xerhrr (boudon, 1788, iu 4to). - 
de. (JaloKHe (tu. Hot, 0 fevricT et 3 avril, 
1781 >.—Xnie stir Ir -u]'non re rem is pur Xecker an 
camU6 de nth.sisfitnre (liondon, 1780).--/yfi I'efa.t 
de la I'ronrn (rl ipiil jteni et id t(iiil dott etre 
(London, 1 7 d 0 g — (Jiisern r (to/is s itr l(\<: f it a /i res 
(Lombui, 17'J(J, in Wo'). - H.-;ifti.is.*/e. de i'dat de ht 
Fnithe (1701, in 8vo). ■■ T/d<leau de 1.'Kuropr 
(ITOn, in Svig, - /a.s- Jlna/irrs pnhliqurs de la 
AVu/ny: (Iv'iiidna, 1 707, in <Svo), a. c. f, 

CALVIN, .Ie\n (laOO-irdM). The n.niK' of 
thi.s illusti'ious tiieologia 11 rightly limls a ])l-ice 
ill ail oeoiiomie dicticuiarv. His writings slaml 
in the saiiit' hdalidii to Hie Relhrmatioii as 
tboNi* ol AIR IN’\s 1o tli(' Middle Ages. Tin* 
elc iri'st and wiso L thoughts of the Uetormcrsdii 
juditiia!, .diial, aiai eeonomir.ii (pu'stioiis are 
to b(* I'mind iu Ids works. He was (jiialilied 
in no oommoii moasuri' to form jii.^t (’omdusions 
on these sul'ji'cis. A ]iri'!onini lawyei-, eon- 
veisant wilh ancient ami nuMlern hi>toiy, 
familiar with the state of so- irty in dilfci-eiit 
eountrii's, ongagod hahim.’.lly in tIn-discussion 
and stdlleuiciit (d‘ (pmstimo. of government., 
adniiiii^i rat loii, law, ami p->lic,>, Ik* combined 
tlieoict lo.il with I'l'aclical kmmirdge in an 
unusual <iegr('('. Added to tlwse (|n.ililicatioiis 
were a sa;.;aeity, a historical insight, and an 
expository and dialectii’al jiowcr raiely e,pialh-d. 

(ailvin's writings consist of his /jisdlutrs, j 
tile gia'ite.'.t theological product of the Keforma- i 
turn, Ills ('oinmcularics mi Scri]‘tuie, his letters, [ 
and some polKnucal and theological tracts, j 
'riicse, couphil with information funii^jhed hv i 
the records of Heueva, are the authorities for j 
his view.-, on economical (]uestions. His I 
opinions may bo be:?: discns.setl niuler the I 


following heads (1) church and state, (2) pro- 
perty and related questions, ami (3) usury. 

1. Calvin regards churcli and state as two 
separate and independent institutions. dhe 
state exists for man's temporal, the chiircli tor 
his eternal welfare. Each has its owm officers 
and organisation. Neitlier should intrude into 
the s[)licre of the other : eacli should as.sist the 
other. All citizens arc subject to both. The 
clergy are not exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the state. The church inflicts sjiirilual 
penalties only. Cnlvin was the first to dis¬ 
tinguish the church from the state in such a 
way that both })ec,amc independent powms, 
|)osses.sing an inhei-mit jurisdiidion. Up to his 
time the state liaii hcKii suboi'dinated to the 
(‘hiireh. or tlio churcli merged in the state. 
This view of the separateness and autonomy of 
the clinrcli and st.atc has been of immense 
indirect effect on political economy. It has 
fostered the spirit of freedom : it has done 
.justice to man’s sccuhir interests : it forms the 
foundation ILr tiic modern movement in favour 
of the sc[>;iration of church and state. Such 
a separation was, however, far from Calvin’s 
thonglits : on the contrary, ho, instituted tlie 
clo.sest alliance hetwmen ehurcli and stale. 
Magistrates }»crform sacred and Icgitimito 
functions. They must vindi'.’ate both talih-s 
of the lawn Tyranidcal magistrates are t" he 
endured, i)ut no ohe<liem.’o is due to commands 
a.t variance with (lud’s will. Tiihiito,-, arid 
fa,X(xs are tho legitiiiiale iiiconu' of pi iiiecs : hut 
t lieir revenues Ilia; not so much ])rivatoas public, 
tlie “ blood of the ])eo])le ^\lli^ll it is inhuman 
not to spare.” Alike in church ami state the 
one sii])remo ruler is (hal (/nsdf. iv. 20). 

2. Calvin saw' clearly that the existence of 
Ihioi'Ki: rv \va.s morally m'crs-„iry. If tlciv wc ic 
no such thing as {uojicrty there would he no 
test of justiiM' and integrity (on Xuinh. xxxi. 
28). The J.ihorliiies uf liis ag*- advi"-atcd a 
community of goo<N. ilrawing ihoir l.ivouritr 
argument from the pra,ctice of the ]>ri:: olive 
ehurch recorded in Acts ii. 44 ; iv. hvin 

wroiigiy demos that such a ('ouimi:iiil\ of 
goods i‘ver exi.sted. He cciiteiiihs lliat tlie 

community wliich prov tiled h.ad referema- ox- 
('lusively to the wants <4 tiic poor: that the 
sun-emier of their piopei ty was not made by 
all : that it did nol oinla-ac(' all tlicir jiosses- 
sioiis. and that all did not reituvo cpial shares. 
He is as <)p]>oscd to tin* exaltation of voluntary 
]M»verty as he is to a community of goods. It 
is ail ordinance of (Jod licit .voiiic should be 
richer than otlnu's. .Ml mon are not com¬ 
manded to s*'ll all. dliC rich young man of 

the («osj*el Avas covetous and \\as bidden to 

Sell all for Ids soul's sake. l’,ut tl:-' farrm.rsins 
wbu. forced by no imccssity. -. lis ih,' farm by 
which he sii})]>orts his childien (on Matt. xix. 
16). Experience ami ohservalit)n liad taught 
Calvin the importance of Ti: \i>i: and Co.MMEimig 
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and he was not slow to deleud their lawfulness 
and value. He knew that Povkiity fltose when 
trade tell o/t, and hence at a moniuiable ooii- 
jniicturo in the social liistoiy o;' <,(Uievji ho 
proposed to set up the weavii]<( ot doth and 
^’olvet as a moans of provontiiig {'"Vi'rty. His | 
advice was taken, ami Ibr many ^-ir-. (hmcvn ! 
was famous for its maiiuractni''‘s <n dotli and | 
vcdvot. It has heeri too hastily in!V'ir<0 horn i 
this <urcnm.staiice that (kilvin was tav-vn-shlo :o j 
I he “ industrial ideal” of s<-v<‘i(My. No | i ^sao.'s 
can i '0 ([noted which [trove tliat sn. ii >va^the 
.;ase. It is nmpiest.ifm.'ihle tliat lie was ica'iy 
to do all he eoiihl lo auginenr lii- : in.s]tci it v 
of (Iciieva, hut his iihail was mori. :,'ih(*r than 
i 1)1 ri I'l l!. Ll'XT’uv ho condemned as sinliil. 

! * w ''■1 a strenuous u[)liold(‘!- of SiMcrirAUV 
l/WYs. [^For [vu'lirulars see Sf.<(.kr/iii, i. 342.) 
ihit his ]eyi^lalio^ reyaidnig the cttluur and 
^:iap*‘ of dollies, adornment, and so forth, 
was not conedved in an illihrMl temi>er. 
He was (ipiilly opnosefl to those who would 
iimit men's nse of eartldy goods to tin.* hare? 
m-eessarics of life, as to those who would allow' 
tluMn to live as they ]>lcas(‘(i iii. 10). 

(’aldn put ilowji idleness and heuging a.s 
iiiit Cor those in real poverty in* made 
adtnii.d!e.' pi'ovision. 'I'o care fir ih'- poor was 
in his \iew the duty (d' the. chun'h. A special 
grade of oiliceis liad heeii foriiKMl lor this 
[)m}iose in mpostolic limes (on A>d.s vi.), and 
this gra.d(.' he reviv'ed. He disi impiishes 
bdwr.'ii Lwa chisses of deacons; iho.e who 
administer the alia its of the [loor, and llmse 
who tend lh(' siek poor, the former iieing | 
sgieehiily deaeons {Inatit. iv. 3^ 9 ; iv. 5, la). 
His famons lvjde>i,i,slica.l ()r(iinance.s [.roviih' 
for the yearly ei'-eiion of both classes of dcnc'ons. 
The first class took e.haige of the [>oor funds, 
the poor throiigliont the city, and the inanago 
mi lit of the hospital. The deacons tending the 
sick lived in tlndiospital (Kampsdinlte, p. 4h()). 
Kcelosiastie.'il property ho held it unl.iw'liil to 
alienate. AVhat has once been devottal to 
Christ and the diiirdi i.s not the [)ro[)(M-ty of 
the magistrate. The magistrates should have 
tine janver of supervising and tin; dtneons of 
admiiiisteiing this ])ro})erty (letter to ViiaT, 
1512 ; on Aet.s iv. 32). It is clear that Calvin 
was as anxious as Knox liimself to preserve, 
ecclesiastical pro[)crty for ecclesiastical usrrs, and 
that ho did not wish the church to draw its 
revmines direct froni the state. Tithes were 
[tiihlie burdens and slionhl ho paid. 

3, Calvin was the first theologian who re¬ 
jected the current opinions legarding the .sinful¬ 
ness of L.>L’ky. His views on this subject arc 
to he found in his eornmentarios on Kx. xxii. 
25 ; Lev. xxv. 35; Dcut. xxiii. 19; Ps. xv. 

5 : L/’.ek. xviii. ; Lnke vi. 35, and in the famous 
letter (Works, vol. viii. 223, ed. Amst.) Usury 
is not condemned by Scripture. Scripture 
forbids the exaction of usury from the poor, 


: lit allows it ill the case of the rich. The 
i i\ws of the Jew; wliich [U’ohihited the taking 
of inL(U'(vst by J(-ns from Jews are [lolitical not 
nmral laws: { lies, very laws permitt(Hl Jews to re- 
I ei v\i inteiv stfro \ Centih's: Usury is repeatedly 
eoiidcm.ncd in tiio Old Testmient, hut never on 
gioiinds which valni for all Christians. The 
[noliibitioii of iiaterest in the Old Testament is 
a provi.-ion in t'ue interests of tLe ]>i/or. Tho 
exaction of iiit uest )’‘om. tho poor lias often 
produced tAmulLs, as in K..i;.e, Calvin rejects 
with [uoper scorn the s'uhsiii ulion of “usura” 
for “the detesti'd ^vua•d ibtiuu” Imlding that 
th.ere is no dcscrijUioi) of “'l uus’' to which 
tlie na.m.e “nsnra” may noL iio giv(;n, Ha 
exposes the evisions by which usure was 
exachal without being nnuitiuncd hy name, a 
[»oor man re<[uiriiig lo rep;iy tho loan of six 
ineasuies of wlieat hy a return of seven. T'ho 
<luestion is one not of W'ords hut of things. 
AnisTiyrmds aignimuit, ae epti'd by Ambrose 
and Aiigu.stim^, ihat usury is nnmitnral because 
money is liarreo, is worthless. May not a 
ohoat make much pfolit hy tixidiiig witli another 
man’s money ? A man purchases a fanii. Is 
not fh(* produce convortihlo into money? 
U.Miiy is not nnlawl'iil unless it contra,veiie-s 
eipdly. Usury ilici'nl'o-c (1) must not ho ex¬ 
art i-d from tho m'ody ; (2) the lender must not 
fo.'grt to bo ehaiitablo, ; (^3) ivg.ard mnstalway*''- 
he had to n.itiiial cijuity ; (4) the horrower 
niiisl he as ninrli eniirjird hy thr, Iransa.r 1 itm as 
tin; lrn<ler ; (5^ our roiiccpt.ion of justiro must 
hi; draw'!! from the Word of Cod and not from 
jervailing ii.^ago ; (3) tlm interests of Die state 
as well as the individuals eoiieeriHid must ho 
rousideird ; ami (7) tlie limit of inU;r(;st lixed 
in {‘airii state, must not ho (3Xreedcd. Ihit usury 
:honld not ho made a means of livelihood. H; 
is plain fiom this [lassagc; that Calvin rejected 
the two chief arguments ag.ainst usury its 
eondemnation hy Seripliire, and tho harreiiiiess 
of iiK.ney ; hut tliat lie felt rather tliaii saw 
the (iistinotion between usury and iN'l'iniKST, 
Whether li(i (lise.erned tin; [irinciple on which 
ihe [laynient of interest r(‘.sts is donlilfiil. Ho 
says, indeed, that no cu'edilor can ever lend 
money without loss to himsfilf, and that usury 
ought to ho [laid to tho creditor in ariditiori to 
the original sum to conipe,nsat(j Idm lor loss, 
hut it is uncertain wln;ther ho saw that this 
prineijde a[»[dics in all oases. (On Kx. xxii, 
25 and related [tas.sages.) 

The best edition of Calvin’s writings is that 
under tlie cliargi; of Paiini, Cunit/., and Heuss, th<3 
publication of which >)ogan in IS03. The Anrster- 
darn edition of 1337-71, 9 vols. folio, is that 
coininonly quoted. See also Ihniry, Das Lehea 
Calvins, Haniburg, 1835-44.—Stahelin, Johannes 
Calvin Jn'hcii und ausffvirllhlte ScLriJ'ten, Elheife.ld, 
1863.—#vainpschuUe, Johann Calvin, Seme Kirche 
and Sein Slant in Genf, Leipzig, 1869.—Dyer, 
The Life of John Calvin, 1850.—Reybuni, John 
Calvin: His Life, Letters, and Work, 1914.—And 
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Herzog, Heal-hney, “ Wucher.”—Bbhm Bawerk, 
i^upUal and Interest^ Mr, Smart’s translation 1. 
28.—Wiskeniann, DarMliing der in JJeutscJUantl 
zur Zeit der lieformalion hcrrschenden National- 
ol^nomischcn Andchten (1861).~Elster, Johann 
(Jalmn vis i<taalsmann, ^id.—Jahrhdcher fur A’at. 
Okonomu, 1878, vol. xxxi, j). 163 et .wy.—Lecky, 
liaiioiKdisut^ ii. e<l. 1878, w. p. 

CAMBAGK, Dia)iT ije. This was a due 
payable in parts of incdi.eval Gennaiiy, France, 
and the Netherlands, by the tenants to their 
lord for the privilegf! of brewing ale. ’Jdie term 
occui's in some ehartulaiic.s during the first half 
of the mtli century, and about a hundred 
years later caTiibage with other dufs was 
granted by Guy, count of Flanders, to the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew of Bethany. In 
.FngIan<I the sf.ignori.i.l revenues from ale ap])ear 
to have been almost, if not entirely, <lerivcd from 
Amick('i:ments in tin*, inanor courts for breaches 
of the assize of ale, and the term ‘‘eambage” was 
not used. The woid was no doubt derivtNl from 
the low Batin, cvtnba^ an ah'sliop, and caminn. 
The latter was a kind of'edervcse.imt ale brewed 
from barley wilh ginger and other spices. 

[Biicaiij^H, Ulosmrbdti medice et infivm J.aiini» 
Catis, 1733.] a, h. 

CAMBIST. See Kxuhanoe Bkokku. 

GAMBON. I’lKiiRE JosKi'ji (1756-182G), 
the greatest financier of the jteriod of the 
French Jh'volution, was a native of J\Ioiit- 
pellier, wheic Ids father carried on a large 
busiiu'ss as a wholesah^ grocer. He was well 
educated, and, as he showed a greet aptitude 
lor business, was admitUnl, while .still young, 
a f)artnor in his father’s firm. Ho was highly 
esteemed by his fellow-citi/ens, was elccte(l in 
1790 a municipal councillor of Montpellier, 
and in 1791 a de.[>\ity for the d(-partment of 
the Ileranlt to the Legislative Assembly, He 
was already well known in Paris, where he had 
resided for .several months during 1789 and 
1790 as a difu(6 supplhint to the Constituent 
Assembly, and was immediately a]>pointed 
reporter of the committee of tin? national 
treasury. In this eapaeity he sliowed siieli 
complete mastery of fmsiieial detail that he 
was in 1792 e}ms(m hy the financial comndttee 
ot the Assembly to be their orciinary re})orter. 
The declaration of war with Austria made it 
iinporativ’e lor tin' Assembly to raise large sums 
of money at once, and Camhoii in three elabor- 
a((> lY'ports laid tin* financial state’ of France 
btlore his (‘(dleagues. A eaieful study of these 
rej.ons, which \eeiv entitled Tobh-vn drs hrsoins 
'•( dfs nssoun’'S dr la Xa/i.ai, ]>re.s('nted on 3d 
.Vpril 1 79‘J : Ibippnrt siir la si/va/bni drsFin- 
(ni-rs, on Ktli, 18t]i, and llUli April : and A’ap- 
port sur la gefdra/r drs Flnancrs, on 

loth 3Iay. is absolutely neeess.ary for an\’ one j 
who would appreciate the fmaueial 4lhndition ' 
ot France whvn foreigu war addt'd to the com- . 
plications of the Ucvolutioii. The ability cf , 


the reporter was generally recognised ; Gambon 
was elected President of the Assembly in August 
1792, and in the following month first deputy 
for tlie Herault to the Convention. He was 
naturally elected to its financial committee, 
of which he became the ordinary reporter. The 
war with Austria liad been followed by war 
with PriLssia, and after the execution of Louis 
XVl. by war ^vith Europe. The financial con¬ 
dition of France was desperate. All Camhon 
could do was to propose issues of AssruxATs, of 
which 400,1)00,000 of livrcs (£16,000,000) in 
nominal value were dii’ccted to be created l7th 
October 1792, and 800,000,000 (£32.000,000), 
1st February 1793. Gambon was elected a 
member of tlie Committee of General Hefence 
in .Taniuuy 1 793, and of the first Committee 
of Public Safety iii April 1793. This com¬ 
mittee was rejdueed Ml,h July 1703 by what 
is known a.s the great Conmiiltee of Public 
Safety, to wliicii Gambon was not elected, 
'riiius freed from the cares and responsibilities 
of general administration, Gambon devoted 
himself wljolly to the management of the fin¬ 
ances of France. The two cliief cau.ses of the 
confusion which prevailed were tlie excessive 
amount of a.ssigTiats in circulation and their 
cons{*(juent dcprcciatioji, and the ignorance pre¬ 
vailing as to the actual debt of tlic country. 
To remedy them Gambon juojiosed to prepare 
a Gjianu Liviie of the national debt. Hia 
aims are best indicated in the title of bis report, 
presented to the Convent ion on 16tb August 
1793, Ilapport snr la dette puhlique, sur les 
moyeiis d employer pour Venreyistrer sur un 
grand Hire; pour admeUre la dette puhlique 
enpayeuieiU des Hens luitionaux qui sont cn venie; 
pour reiirer el annuler les anciens litres de 
ercance; pour acMrcr la liquidation; pour 
rdgler Ic mode arlml de payement de la dette 
consolid.ee dans les chefsdieux de district; et pour 
retirer les assignats de la circulation. This is 
the great measure on which Gambon’s fame as 
a finaacior rests. There is no need to oxamine 
Ids other reports ; they all had the same intent, 
to realise the propeity of the nation and thus 
extinguish the assignats as far as possible. 
He was airied in his endeavours hy other less 
known deputies, wlio worked in the Financial 
Committee, of whom the ablest were Rail]el 
and .lohannot, and bv Robert Lindet, who bad 
charge of the department of “national sub- 
sistenees or resources” in tlie great Committee 
of Pubiie Safety. Tbrongliout the Reign of 
Terror, Gambon worked at the tinancesf and 
practically admiuist.-red tliem. He had no* 
sym)?al]iy with the views of Robespierre, and 
dislik.'d do- mea.sure of the “maximum,” which 
was forced on the Convention for political 
reasons, and was economically indefensible. 
This atliimlo made liim most obnoxious to 
Robespierre, who attacked liim by name in his 
last .speech in the Convention on 8th Tliermidor 
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year 11. (26tli July 1794), and would have 
proscribed him had not lie himself been over¬ 
thrown on 9th Thermidor, During the first 
months of the rule of theThermidorians, Gambon 
maintained his position, but after the return of 
the proscribed Girondins, and the insurrections 
of Germinal and Prairial year III. (A[iril, ^lay 
1795), he was attacked as a terrorist, because 
he had not opposed tlie Terror, and he was 
ordered to be arrested. He was, hou^^v.-r, 
amnestied in the general amnesty of Bni' i.iire 
vear IV. (October 179;>), and then reti;'-d nom 
[•”blic life. In 1797, in a publisluMi L>ttrc. 
a concUoyciis sur les I'iiutnres, hr m-omised 
to -niitc a history of his admin is traf''Ui of tlie 
tin'in CCS witii ill'istrative doe u nun* >, but un- 
loi iiinatr’y he never fulfilled this promise. He 
1 .■•HM iMMi *■<) Montpellier a p('.orer man th;in 
I I'e I'm came a deputy, ami continued peace- 
, ;i'v oeeupied in his business until 1817-, wh.eu 
h.' gave in his adhesion to dsajioh'oii on his 
iifiirn from Klba. Tins caused Iiirn to be 
exiled froitJ France as a icgicido in 1810, and 
he died at Brussels in 1820. Canibon was 
without doubt the greatest financier of the 
Ficnch Revolulioii ; ho shared Ml i:abeau’s 
ahhoi'ience 'U national bankruptcy ; lie slro\c 
tu draw his country iroiu the linarrcdal emhar- 
lassmeut eauscai by the. depreciation of the 
assignats ; he managed the treasury skilfully 
and with absolute honesty, and he possessed 
MuMEsciUiEu’s power of making financial stAtc- 
meuts lucid and even interesting. 

There exists no w'nrk devoted to Gambon and 
his measures ; tlie best biogra[)hical sketch is in 
the lUograiiJiie R(tbh' (1830) ; there are some in¬ 
teresting notices in Montjiellur sous la Jievuhilicni, 
by Duval-Jouve, Moiilpellier, 1878 ; on his ad¬ 
ministration see Les Finances de Vancien IFyinie 
et de la lleculution, by Rene Stourm. The follow¬ 
ing list of Gambon’s most important financial 
speeches and reports is extracted from M. 
Reiu^ Stourm’s Biblioyraphie des Finances au 
XV mu me iSUcle, published in the A?inales de 
VJLi-oie Libre des Scic/ires FolitiqueSj for 15th 
October 1S90. — Legislative Assembly, Rapport 
sur hi sii untion de la Tr^orerie nationale (lOtli 
O:;toiler 1791). — llnpport sur les Hats de j^rhrisions 
de dipenses pour 1792 et les comptes d pr^entcr 
par les ininistrcs (11th November 1791). —Opinion 
sur 'e rapport du ConilU de la caisse de I'eMraor- 
dooiirc ft sur la dette puhlique (24th November 
— Tableau des besoi/is et des ressources de 
la uatio.i (3d April 1792). —Aperfu des recettes 
et de-< dej euses de 1792 (0th A [)ril 1792).— Rapport 
sue la sit^nidoit des JiiiaiLces d la date du Her 
Avril 1194 (Iftli, LStli, 19th April 1702). — Rap¬ 
port sur la. .'Uuatiou yenfrale des finances (15th 
May 17U'y. - CoiivenMoa, Rapport et projet dc 
decrct sur uue nouv'iic creatiu/i de J^iJOfjOOfOO 
d assoju ats (17th Octoller 1792). — Rapport et 
projtt de deeret cemcernant la suppression de la 
caisse de I extratordmaire et sa reunion d la Tre- 
s'rerie yenCrale (21th December 1192).—Projet 
•i* dfcret pour une nouveile criaiicn d'assignats de 


SOi .OOOjOOO (1st Fehinary 1793).— Rapport s^ii 
la iiette publique, , ,jUoted in text (15th August 
1793).— Projet d ^dorei pour dfendre la rente^ 
cessioiiy nSgociation, transpiort de litres actuels 
consultant les crHnics^ non viageres sur la nation 
(1 Itli September 179 :5;. Rapport sur les domaines 
aliencs (1st Friniai''e year ID, 21st November 
1793).— Pnjet de dh.:ct pour dmoiietiscr les mon- 
naies d'or et d'argent G 1th Frimaire ycai 11., 1st 
December 1793).— Projet de dicrct rclr / anx 
assignats dHnonetisis '/ittii Frimair ' year ^1., 14th 
December 179..).— Rapp' rt sur le C'un/df d, s re¬ 
cettes el des dtpenses de la nation, bpi,i> Ic Her 
Med 1749 jusqn’au Her 4cp(c:ida> iT>4 ciil (Jor- 
minal year II., 23il March .79i . -Rappart et 
projet de dScret sur les niuiaiio.ai pur drees dts 
inscrijdions au grand linre (Jblii Fiiictiilur year 
II., 4th September 1 79 1). — Kappori c( proj’.i dc 
dHret sur la liquidation des covijiagnicsfuo.ichres 
connues sous le noin de caisse (Pesoanptc. as.-c /auers 
sur la vie, assurances conlre les incendlcs (25tli 
Fnictidor year 11 ., 11th Septciubci- 1794). — Rap¬ 
port sur les j/cnsions difes ecciHiasth/ucs yJd Saiis- 
cnlottide year IF, 18th Se]>tein1,>er 1794)-“‘‘Dw- 
cours au. sujet du coin/de de Cargcntcrie des (jlises 
(12th Bnnnaire year HT., 2d N^v'ember 1794).— 
Rapport et projet de dccrct sur les ta:ccu$ l ei olution- 
noircs ((itli Frimaire year III., 20tli November 
17*94).— Rapjiort sur les nwyeiis d prendre pour 
relircr les assignats de la cireidatio i et sur la crea¬ 
tion d'une loterie (Od Pluviose year HI., 22d Janu¬ 
ary 1795).— lles'und des direrses opinions prtsen- 
tees d la Convention Xafionale sur le projet du 
Comite, des FHiancer. qioicr accHorer le retirement 
tics assignats [7 Venirisc. year ill., 2.Hh February 
'[19:)).—Rapport sur lafuxtlion de la contHbulion 
fonciere d imposer sur les inscrijdions consolidiks 
et viagires (lOtli VentCse year III., 6th March 
17*95). (See As^iunats ; Maximum.) h. m. r. 

CAMBRELENG, Ciiuuuhill C., born in 
North Carolina 1786 ; died in Long Island 
1862. He was engaged in busiues.s in New 
V^ork ; and became member of congress 1821- 
39. An ardent free trader, he published anonj- 
mou.sly, in 1821, An Fxarninalion of the Neu 
Tar if proposed by the Ha'll, Henry Bahiwin, a 
Rf.presenUitive in Congre.ss, by one of the People, 
New York, pp. 268. In 1830, as chairman of 
cort:'mittce on commerce, he made a Report on 
Commerce and Navigatio'n, which was exten¬ 
sively circulated even in Flngland ; in tliis he 
strongly condemns the commercial j)olicy of the 
preceding fifteen years ; in 1838, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means, he made a Report 
on the Currency, National Rank, Independent 
Treasury, in which he argued foi- the separa¬ 
tion of the banking and Usual opeiations of the 
government. J). R. D. 

CAM ERALLSTIC SCIENCE {Kamcral- 
unssrjLschaft). vSo called because in the progress 
of time the private chamber of the king became 
the treasury, and the carnerarius as.sumed a new 
and fiscal importance. Strictly speaking, the 
science titats of the ada^itation of means to ends, 
and the effects of exjjcnditure on the fund of 
wealth from which revenue can be drawn. Thus 
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it is nearly e<pnvalent to Science of P'inancc.’* 
Tliere can l)o no doubt tliat in tlic IStli century 
the tcMu was applied to a subject which might 
liave b('en /terfectlydescribedby tlie latter phrase, 
ddiere. .are, liowever, two reasons for treating 
them as sc})arate and di.slinet. W'hilc writei’s 
<»u FJ^^A^■(;E (y.v.) goneially treat of tlie national 
revenue and cxpeinliture from an isolated point 
of vitov, the canieralistic wi'iters (•r>nsiderod the 
lioancial as but a [tart of entire economic science, 
d'lius wo are entitled to sj>eak of camoralistie 
as well as of tin.'jnei.il scintat. In tlio second 
[)laco /uiaiLCfi is frerjiiently used as almost if 
Tiot (^uito synonymous with taxation. The dis¬ 
tinctions thus drawn are not, however, unexcej)- 
tionable. Many treatises on cameralistic science 
are in point of fact trtiatise.s on the art of taxa¬ 
tion, while on the, otluT hand sue.Ii a work as 
life A lino’s I'rinciplcH of Political Economy and 
T(t.ro(i‘ n., desjiite its incomplete nature, belongs 
in grciit pail to the dt'pai tment of cameralistic 
•science. (Another branch of this subject may 
be sliniieil under ('ommeikuau Soiknoe, r/.v.) 

jliood ex:iinj)lcs of ti'eatises on Kamcraluyissen- 
svh.d.ft in its early sense as related to other branch'"^ 
of V(ilknoirthschaft or more generally, Wirthschaft- 
lii'hasiL'issen are furnislieil in Ibunnstark (Kdward), 
Kumcral^ cA-., Pnei/clDpadiCj ami Kaii (C. 1).), 
f/thiT die Kamenilicissen^iefuift ; while for its more 
mat nred form llie works of Ran, Wagner, and 
Leroy Reaiilieii slunihl he studie<l.] K. 0. K. 

fb\ M R1 US, .loAoiMM (born l.hOO, died 
1574), an eminent seholar and “liumanist,” 
the friend of M elasciiiiioN, tbe “glory of the 
Uenuan name” according to the learned Casau- 
bon, deserves iirdiee liere as the author of a 
bistory of (Jreek and Roman money ; and as | 
liaving'combated the media'val projudiee ag;iin>t 
tln‘ pa.yment of inUrt'st (.see Aquinas). “Why,” 
be asks, “sbonld you not jeiy for the use of 
money as well as for tlu^ use of a house U’ 

Jlrdoriti rei .\ii annoriir sire i)e. Sinnis'h'ttis 
Onfris rt L,itinis, in the nintli volume of ttron- 
oviu.s Thesaurus (iriU-aruin Anti'niituiuhi. An¬ 
other work on an t'eonoinii! snhjoot was Pviili- 
ronrn. et (Pronon Ironim A rm/.-A//.-» intrrpr.ta- 
tiones et r.rp(>r(t(:~'!:ts, 1 aS I. v*. F. 

(JA M R.V N Kl ,LA, ToMM\^n^ (in'lS-llidii), (a 
Doniinit'aii, bo in in (’.ilabiia), a inucl; persceuti il 
philo-(tpher, wrote among many olhrr works, i 
Cintas Soli<, an “idea -if a piulo..»])bieal re- 
publie,” resembling Iho I’l.ifoiiie i. [.ublic in the 
community of wiv.s and roods, and in many ' 
other teatures, bin not in slaveiy. In the (dlv 
of the Snu “no one thinks it lowi-ring to waft 
at tahle or to \\a)ik in the l^itelnui or fields. 

hile duty and waii k are <listributed among all, 
each one ]\as only to wauk about four hours a 
day.” d'li e remaining liours are spent in pleas¬ 
ant mental and bodily cxeiauses. Comincree 
]dav3 a small part iii the sinipb* economics of 
the Solarians. Money, gi\en in exchange for 
foreip gootls is not received. 

[Uii'ifa.j Sviis, bt'gun in lGn‘2 i^during Ih 


author’s imprisouraent), was published as part oi 
Realis Philosophioe Epilogisticoe partes quatuor^ 
Frankfort, 1623.— Era Tommaso Campanella . . , 
Luigi Amabile, 1887.— Thomas Campanella . . . 
Ernest Nys, 1889. Abstract in Jowett’s RepuhliCf 
Preface. An English translation in Morley’s 
Universal Library, Koutledge.] F. Y. e. 

CAMPOMANES, Pedro Rodriguez, Count 
of (1723-1802), an eminent Spanish jurist, 
economist, and statesman. As a member of the 
group of enlightened ministers who gave lustre 
to the reign of Charles III., he laboured for the 
reform of taxation, the promotion of agriculture 
and iiianufactures, the dilfusion of education, 
and the adaptation of S[)anish institutions to 
the needs of the ago. Eminently upright and 
disinterested, he was one of the foremost bene¬ 
factors of his country. His theoretic views and 
practical efforts strikingly resemble those of his 
illustrious contemporary Turgot. 

The principal economic wrilings of Campomanes 
are :— Respuesla fiscal sohre aftoUr la tasa y estab- 
lecer el co7}icrcio de granos^ 1764.— iJiscurso sohre 
el fomento de indiistria popolar, 1774, and Dis- 
curso sohre la educarion de (os artesanos y su fo- 
7nentOj 1770. Rol)ertsoii eulogises the two latter 
works in his History <f America (note 193), and 
justly .says of CaiiiponiaiU'.s—“ There are not many 
authors wlio liave miite<l more hap{)ily the calm 
researches of philosophy -with the ardent zeal of a 
puhli(;-spiritc<l citizen.” J. K, T. 

CANALS may be deliued as artificial Avatci'- 
ways eoiistructe<l Ibr t he pur]>ose of iiavigatiou 
or irrigation. Navigable oanals may be divided 
into two classes: (1) those used for inland 
iiavigntion, and (2) tlmse used to short(?n sea 
voyages. The former have l^emi constructed to 
isirry iio.its aixl l-arg-'s iiTiiilefi on tlie. smaller 
canals to a carrying capacity of '2o to 30 tons, 
ami on the, larger tanals to a capacity of from 
50 to 300 tons. In the Amsterdam and Man¬ 
chester ship ..Mills, a .successful attem])t has 
been and is being nuch' to cunsl ruct a waterway 
of suHicieut .size to permit of the, pa.ssago of large 
sea-going vessels, ”i4ie eliirt <',\-amples of the 
second ebms are the .Suez Caiin!, tile Laiiguedoo 
I Canal, and llie Caheionian (Janal. Though 
I known in Egypt .siid China, and constructed in 
Holland in the 12t]i rentiiry, it was not until 
the invention of hu ks in Italy in the 11th ceii- 
tiii\ that inland iia\igatuui niade any jirogress 
in F.nrojie. The dcvehigmcnt of canals in 
H«41aiid greatly extended that eountryks com¬ 
merce, as by tlicir iiumii.s a largo inland trade 
wai.s carried on with Ceiiuany and France. 
Several important canals are. found in France 
towards tlio end ot the Hth cviituiy, but in 
England the lir.A' modern . anal was not author¬ 
ised until 1755. live years later the Duke of 
lUidgwater obtained iPs iirst Canal Act, and 
ihe sueeoss attending the construction of the 
(anal from Worsley to Manchester gave such 
an impulse to sucli undertakings that Porter 
(Progress of the Xation, § iii. di. i., 1836-1S43> 
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pointed out that, owing to tlio construction of 
canals, there was no spot south of the county of 
Durham at a gi'oater distance than fifteen miles 
from water conveyance. It was expected that 
canals would prove formidable rivals to railways, 
but in 1845 began the gradual transfei of canals 
to railway companies. This transfer was in 
some cases due to the dread that railways would 
secure all the tralfic, and the withdrawal of 
opposition to tlie coustruotiou of the railway 
was secured by the purchased of the canal. In 
other cases the railways otlered tempting terms 
so as to .secure a monopoly of tratlic. The result 
was that nearly one-lialf the inland navigable 
cannl.N are controlled by raihviiy companies 
(see Ei'i<hr,<^y. tah’ii hrfoiy, select co.^Li/iitf^r. on 
ctin,i!-<, I Siio). Some canals have been closed 
nr allowtMi fall out of repair, on others heavy 
tnlU .allcdi “bar tolls” bavr been imposed to 
jirLSt'ut their use by trallic from neighbouring 
. anals, wliilst no adetpiatc attempt lias been 
U'ude to establisli through coinmunication or 
^•[»ocdy servile (see Jicjx>rt of coininUter on 
/vN'/uv/ys, 188w). In 1872 a joint coimuitteii 
of the House of Lords an<l of the House of 
Commons recoinnuinded tliat no internal navi¬ 
gation in tin. hands of tlic ])ublic should be 
[ilaci’d under a railway company, and in 1882 
a select enmniittce of the Jlouse of Commons 
on railways ox])rcsscd the opinion that it was 
“impolitic that railway coTni>anies should liave 
the control either directly or indii-eetly of canal 
navigation, and that wlicrc canals arc already 
under the control of laiiway coiu[)anies, parlia¬ 
ment should eiidf'avour to ensure their u.se to 
the fullest possible extent.” 

The advant.igos of canals over railways have 
boon summed up by L. T. Harcourt in his 
treatise on Jliccrsand (Oxford, 1882), as 

follows—“They are freipieiitly less costly in 
coiistrnetion, and their cost of luaintenanco and 
their working expanses are considcrahly smaller. 
Moreover, tlic ]iro[)ortion of (had weight to the 
lo id carried is inucdi less in canal barges than 
in railway wagg(jns ; ami tlic bai'gcs not only 
cost mneh less jtrojiortiouately to their (^[jacity 
tlian wagciDiis, luit are also far more easily re¬ 
paired. 'I'lie resistance also to tre.ction is nnich 
sTiiall.T in water than on rails, amounting, ac- 
C(trchpg It) M. Ma]('/ieux, to only one-litth of 
thf a\i ragi- r(*sisUinec on railways. Barges on 
ca'ial.s can be loaded oi; iinhjadcd at any places 
tlioy pa>s ; whilst good.s trains can only sto]> at 
stations. See also the Ecide/nce (jicen before 
the CoininittC‘S mi the 3[anchesteT ship canal, 
1883, 18S1. 1885, and Canals by iM. Stevens 
(Ijondon, 1887). 

[On tiu! economic a.spect.s of canals reference may 
be made to tflservatums s^tr les tarifs de nos can- 
aux, F. Aulagnier, 1837 .—Observations on Canals 
and Navigable Rivers, G. Beadon, 1848.—Ze Canal 
Indo-Europ^n et la navigation de VEuphrateet du 
Tigre, E. Ende, 1886 .—Kanale und Eisenbahnen 
VOL. L 


in ihrer wirthschaftlichen Bedeutung^ C. Hauser, 

1880. — Des Canaux de Navigation^ M. T^a Lande, 

1778.— Die Canalisation des preiissischen Staates 
ntbst Beioeis^ Z. Puttkainmer, 1868.— Canal 
und Eisenhahn, lleimherr, 1884.— Canals, by J\l. 
Steven.s, Londen, 1887.— Eisenhahn oder Kanal, 
E. Wisa, 1878.— Uther die Kanalbahn nnd deren 
Rentabiliiat in der Eisenbahnzeit, E. VViss, 1866. 
— Die. selbstartende Eisenbahn Transporte und 
die Wasserstrassenfrage^ L. Zells, 1887-— Ueber 
Wasserstrassen^ L. Zells. 1887.— and 

Water Transport, by J. Jeans, Lomlon, 1890. 

The relative ndv.ajitriges of railway.s and water- 
wiiys in (lerniAany are (li.scussed in tlie Journal of 
the Royal Slatistical Society, vol. li. 1888. As 
regards the canal sy.stem of diHereut countries, 
see as to English Canals, History of Indand Nvei- 
gation, by J. I*billi[is, London, 1803.- //ikVorbvd 
Account of the Navigable Rivers, (at/arts, and 
Railivays throughoid (Jrcat Britain, by .j . I h iestley, 
London, 1831.— Reports, Eviden :c, and Returns, 
Royal Commissio7i on Cano.ls and Waterways, 
1906. Tlicir final Report received much attention, 
followed, about 1912, by the establi.slimerit of the 
Midland Waterway’s Association to press for ini- 
proved water eommunieation with Hull, Liverpool, 
London and the Severn Ports. As to France : 
Histoire de la Navigation intorieure de la France, 
par M. Du tens. — Les Voies 7iavigables en France, 
par P. Muller, 1866.— Manuel des Voies nXLvigables 
de la Erance, par A. Larme, 1878. As to Germany 
and Austria: Die Ea/ud-Verbindung des Rheines 
mit der 1)0nan, C. 'L Kldnschrod.— Dortschlands 
Wasserst/'assen in daen Verwendung in ihrem 
Jetzigen ZusLandc far den Export, voii VVh J. 
Mulvaiiy, 1881.— Vienne port de mc.r, TraiU de 
L'exploit a tii>n des \'(>u‘s comprises d' Autriche et de 
t' A tie/nag nc. Le C /'and Danube, par Saint Hubert, 

1881. As to Holland: Nederland (Us Rolderland, 

A. A. Iteckman, Zutplien, 1888.- --Ze Ca/ial 
d'Amsterdam d la iner /In Nord, C. Boissay, 1871. 
As to United States: Die Wassersirassen in den 
Verevnigteai Staeden von A/z/ciika. in ihrer co/n- 
merzicllen und i/idusiriellen Be/leutung, C. Mosler, 
LS77.J J. E. c. M. 

CANARD, Nicholas Francois, ])rofcssor 
of matlii'iiiatics at tlie Colhygo do Aloiilins (h. 
about 1750, d. 1833). H(3 ivas tlm autlior of 

Principcs d^flcononiic PoHtvpie, Paris, 1802, 
ci'owncd by the French Academy. “ Ces poL 
tendus principcs,” says Cournot, “ sont si radi- 
calcment faux, et ra])])lieation en est tellcnumt 
erronee, (pie le sulfragc d’lin corps eminent ii’a 
pii preserver Pouvrage de I’onbli.” 

Canard also wrote MOnoires sur les causes qui 
prodnisent la stagflation et le decroissevunt du 
commerce en Fr/ince, et qui ten/lent d a/i^antir 
Vvndustrie commerciale ; vioyen sinip/le de les faire 
cesser, Paris, 1826. 

[Canard is criticised by M. Bertrand, Journal 
des Savants, J883, p. 499. J K. Y. E. 

CANCEL, Cancellation. The discharge 
of a documrmt, usually by marking across the 
operative .signature, or signatures, either the 
word “(jancelled” or some recognised mark. 
“The cancellation of a signature operates as a 

p 
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discharge, iiiiiess proof can be given that the 
cancellation was done by mistake.” 

[Hutchison, The Practice of Pauling^ vol. i. 
p. 125.] 

CANCRIN, George (1774- 1815), an emi¬ 
nent Russian financier, son of Franz Ludwig 
Cancrin, the distinguished German mineralo¬ 
gist. Born at Hanau in Klectoral Hesse, he 
studied law and political economy at the uni¬ 
versities of Giessen and MaiLurg, and early 
showed a remarkable faculty for woi-k and a 
spirit of restless activity. lie lilled successively 
scweral jiosts in the administration of Anhalt- 
Bernbiirg. He joined his fatlicr in Russia, 179t). 
In 1800 he was em[)]oycd in tlio ministry of the 
interior, and, liaving altraetcd attention by 
writings on military economy, he was made, 
1812, intendant-gcnei-a,I of tlie army of the West, 
and in that ea[)ac.ity accomjianicd tlie Russian 
fon^cs in their march tlirough Germany. In 
181:^) lie was apiajiuted intendant-gcncral of all 
the “active” armies. Tliis office he resigned in 
1820, and in 1828 became minister of hnance, a 
])Osition which he hold till 1844. He pos.se.ssed 
in a high degree the esteem and coufKlencc of 
the Kmperor Alexander, as well as of bis 
successor. He was most diligent and energetic 
in discharging his ministerial duties, founded 
many useful estahlisliments, and gave a great 
impulse to the national industries. He liad 
special agents at Paris, at London, and in 
Germany, who kept him informed on the pro- 
gTCSs of the arts and the, introduction of new 
jirocesses. By his hnancial managtonent he 
incroased the icvenue, and raised the credit, of 
the empire, previously on the. verge of baiik- 
ru])tcy. But his system, though successful in 
providing resources for the. goveruimmt, was 
louuded on rigid ]n-ohibition and state-mann- 
facturcs, and apjx'ars to have been burdensome 
to the ('ommuiiity. 11 is term of e)irKa‘, we are 
told, is now regarded by the Russian peoj)le as 
the most nnfoi-liinate i)erio<l of their history. 
Ho died at St. rehnslnng in 1 845. Rosciifjj 
tliinks liis general ( l OHiMiiies were injured by 
his ])rc-oeenpalion u itb the question of military 
su])ply, immedi.ib’ residts being aimed at in the 
latter case, wliilst in the conduet of national 
allairs as a whole ]>i‘rmaueut I'rospcrity is the 
object to he achieved. He represcmled a reaction 
against Adam Smuh from (he ]H)int of view 
of a man of the world who h:nl to eoiiduct the 
ocoiiomic practice, of a country much les.s ad- 
vaiiceil than Fngland, in fact, as he liimself 
•'alls it, “ iiifra-Furopean.” Strielly conserva¬ 
tive in his economic.s, In* disliked new institu¬ 
tions, being thus soinotimcs led to j»aradoxical 
eoiiolnsions ; he opposo<l, c.g. the establi.sh- 
ment ot banks and the extension of railways, at 
least in Kussia, (Koseher, UcschicJitc tier Xat. 
Otl\ in JDeutschland, p. 813.) 

Caucriu was author, besides minor publications, 
of a treatise Ueber die Militdrbkonomie im Frieden 


und ini Kriege, und ijther ihr WechselverhMtniss zu 
dm Operationen, 1820-23, of Welireichthum, 
National-Reichthnni und Staatswirthscha/tf oder 
Versuch neuer Ansichlen der pnlitischen Oekonomie 
(published anonymously), 1821, and Die Oekonomie 
der menschlichen Gesellschaften und des Finanz- 
wesen, von einem ehemalige7i Finanzmi7iiMer,\M^, 

j. K. I. 

CANDAREEN. A denomination of the 
Chinese money of account, but not a coin. 
10 cash = l candareen (see Cash). 10 candar- 
eens=l mace. 10 mace = l tael (the unit of 
value). F. Ei. A. 

CANNING, George, born in Marylebone, 
1770, died at Chiswick, 1827, is most famous 
for tlie unique services which he rendered as 
foreign secretary, especially in the autumn of 
1807, when he directed the capture of the 
Dani.sh Jhet, and in 1822 and 1826, when ho 
stood firm against France and the Holy Alliance 
in th<*. alfairs of Spain and Portugal. His 
“Needy Knife Grinder” and other witty papers 
in the Anti-Jacobin Lave given liim a place of 
Ins own in oiir minor literatiu o. In economical 
history his place is subordinate, llis lirst views 
of commercial jiolicy inclined him to compro¬ 
mise. Tliough 1)0 was not a iirofoiiiid student 
of finance and political economy, his close alli¬ 
ance with Hitsktsson counteracted his own 
shortcomings, and justifies his inclusion among 
the pioneers of a free-trade policy. His utter 
anccs on the bullion controvoisy, the Corn 
Laws, and the navigation acts, had a distinct 
influence on the public as well as on the House 
of Commons. 

AVheii the. Rtg^oit of the Ihillioii Committee 
came up for <liscussion, May 1811, Canning as 
a privrRe member g.we (iji two speeches—8th 
May a)id 13th May) a general sup])oi't to the 
rc.solul ions of th.o commit t('e, tliongli he refused 
to vote for the .sixteenth (or last) wliich [>ledgcd 
the l)ank to resume casii [>a.yments in tw(^ years’ 
time. Vansittart and Perceval had urged 
that continueei suspension of cash payments w’as 
nece..s.sarv to the successful ])rosecntion of the 
war will) Fiance. Canning aTiswered that our 
best strength wa.s to sup]tort tiie (Tt dit of the 
c(3uiitry, and the souiitlness of tlu' currency. 

I There must be no uncertainty in the public 

i mind as to the real standard of the eiiiTeiicy. 

! 'Pile question of depreeiation was a question not 
of the soundness of the Vtank itself but of the 
relation of the notes tlie hank to the real 
standard, wliich Canning .lefined (as Peel 
afterwards defined it) as a definite measurable 
quantity of tlie mcLil gold, of a certain asc<?r- 
tainable fimm.ss. Vansittart had talked of 
the standard as being a “sense of value,” or 
as “ ]tub]ic estimation” ; and Canning had no 
difficulty ill showing the vaguene.ss of tliese 
phrases, ami, contrariwise, the clearness of the 
terms employed Iw the bullion committee, who 
had been slighted as “abstract theorists,” only 
because in addition to practical knowledge they 
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had acquaintance with first principles. They 
were right in finding a sufficient proof of de¬ 
preciation in the fact that there was a difference 
between the price of Bullion in bank notes, and 
the JlIiNT Price of gold ; and it was an import¬ 
ant confirmation, to find the exchanges continu¬ 
ing for some time progressively unfavourable to 
this countr^L It seemed to Canning (as to 
Corbett) that Burke’s description (1791) of 
the contrast brtween English notes and I'lench 
Assionats can fairly bo applied to the contrast 
bet'A’cen English notes as they were in Burke’s 
and Bnglisb. notes as they were in 1811. 
The resolutions, introduced by Yjo'^ittart, 
though not of Vansittart’s own ’..x.-niion 
fsec (kiuide.g’s 8}'e(‘ch on Bank Ce.ut< r Aet, 
f: ['l'l:. l.^sofi), in op])osition to those of the 
’ ".lie !i '•'uninittoe, colled i'ortli all the re- 
of Canning’s Avit a tel sarcasm, es[:eci- 
-ilv the j'anious third resolution that the 
.'i:)k nobs “have hitherl(i been and arc at 
I Ills tiiiT' held in [mblio estimation t<^ be 
vquivalcnt io the legal coin of the nealin.” 
Me compares this to Bonajuirtc’s proclamation 
that heet and maple sngai arc infinitely better 
than cane sng.ir, a.nd must, therelbre, be used 
in place tlicoof, niider penalties. These two 
speeches of 1811 are striking examples of 
Canning’.s ]tower to master at second band 
die ju'inciples of a snltjcct to which lie docs 
not app('ai' either tlien or aftcrwartls to have 
given any special .stmly. In the (Jimr{'‘rly 
ilcHrin (Nov. 1810 and Eeb, 1811, dealing 
with two j'amplilets of Sir .lolin Sinclair) he 
treats the saiuc snltjcct (of the bullion 
coinmitti'*') in bis lighter vein (see Bullion 
CoMMiiruE, Krj’oiri’ of; Ci'i:ui:n('v’ fHEOKY, 
etc.) Me had to deal with a kindred topic 
(in his s[ieoch of 13th Eeb. 18*2G) wlien the, 
governnumt were taking steps to sto]) the 
v'lirculation in England of bank notes under 
live yiounds : but except perhaps for a telling 
lU'Mation iioni a private letter of Burke’s (“ If 
I’itt to the isMic of orn- pound notes 

he will never see a guinea ag.iin ”) the sjteocli 
is not ofsjiecial importance. 

In otliet* along with Muskisson in 1823 and 
iSi'C). he gave willing and admiring supjtort to 
ilr.' relnjans in commeivial j.oliey introduceil by 
his colleague. It was in the, negotiations for 
i reciprocity treaty with Holland, in amend¬ 
ment of the. navigation acts, that he .sent (in 
182«;) ill answer to Ealck, the Dutch minister 
at th'- Hague, the well-known des])atch in 
cii)her : 

“ In matters of coiumerce the fault of the Dutch 
D giving to;j little and adving too much ; 

\\ itii equal advantae^c the Freneh are content, 

So we 11 claj) on Dutch b(;ttoins ju-t twenty per 
c.mt. 

(Chorus, I Twenty per cent. 'I'wenty per cent. 
Nous frapperons Ealck with twenty per cent.’* 

In 1827 he helped ITuskisson to frame a 


sliding scale of duties, in amendment of the 
corn laws of 1815 and 1822 (see Corn Laws 
and Sliding Scale). His policy here, as well 
as in the case of AVest Indian slavery (see 
speeches of 1823, 1824, and 1826), was that 
of compromise and gradual reform. He ad¬ 
mitted in 1827 (speech of 1st March) tliat the 
paternal power he had claimed, in 1826, j'or 
government, to relax tlic corn laws and open the 
ports on emergency, had.;iot proved to tVurk vccll 
in practice, and the confessiou was one ^sign 
amongst many that ho was inclining towards 
a policy opposed to all interference of govern¬ 
ment with trade. His single 1 udc,iT s])ccch, 
1st June 1827 (when he v.as at once juimo 
inini.ster and chaiv«]lor of the t'xchcijucr), 
cannot fairly be taken as a measiin' f his 
financial ability, (nr the circ'nmstunccs were 
exceptional, and the budget a luakc.sliif 1. His 
conception of the ludution o! economics to 
politics may be gathered leom his slioi't 
speech in (lefcncc of Hnskiss(.)n ugainsf the 
silk manufacturers (24tli Eeb, 1826): “ \\'e 

must deal with the affairs of men on abstract. 
])rinciples, modified, liowcvcr, of coui'S(‘, accord¬ 
ing to lime and circumstances ; ” wc must 
soar to “ the heights li-om which aloiu'. ex¬ 
tended views of human natures can )»e taken.” 
He wa,s careful to ])ojnt out that refoi'in of 
comiiK'rcial policy Imd been Intberto identified 
with mdllier ])uiitie;d party ; it wa.s his inastir, 
Pitt, wlio carried the treaty of commerce with 
Franco in 1786, when Fox opposed it. 

[ The Speeches of the JiUjht lion. George Conning, 
with it Memoir of his Life, by U, Therry, 6 vols., 
1828.— The. Life of the Right lion. George Conning, 
by Iv. Bell, 18-16,— George Canning and his Ivmts, 
by A. G. Stapleton, 1859.— Statesmen (f the Time 
of George 111., Henry, Lord Brougham, 1^39-43.] 

J.H. 

CANON LAW. The canon law is a liody 
of rules (Kcu'duf.s) laid down by the early and 
mediaeval (Jliristian church for the govej'nme.iit 
of its members. It consists accordingly of 
citatifrns from scripture, tin; fathers, and the 
popes, toguitlier Avith commentaries and glosses. 
The several compilations of this character, 
beginning at the end of the 3d century and 
carried down to his own day, Avere reduced to 
sometliing like their present systematic shape 
(ill the “ cor[>us juris canonici”) in the middle 
of the 12th century by Gratiau, a monk of 
Bologna, the founder of the study of canon law. 
Hi.s successors aj)pciidcd to his collection (or 
“Decretum ”) the decretals of the popes in the 
next three centuries. It need hardly be said 
that only such of its topics as bear on economi¬ 
cal theory or liistory will be considered here. 

At the beginning of the book we arc told 
that the human race is under two kinds of 
laws,—th# law of nature and the law of cus¬ 
tom (or positive institution) “ natnrali jure et 
moribus.” Civil law and canon law are twe 
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branches of the second species. By the law 
of nature there is no private propert}^ but ‘'all 
things are common to all men” C'jure natnrali 
omnia sunt communia omnibus”), as they wore 
among tlio lirst disciples. St. Augustine argues 
that, a,s “ tlie earth is tlio Lord’s and I ho fulness 
thereof,” piivate property is not of divine but 
of purely human apt)oinlment. “Tolle jura 
imjieratorum,” and no one can say “this is 
my bouse,” or “this is my slave,” etc. It 
would seem natural alter this to liear that 
[U’ivate j)roperty is roihid<len by canon law; but 
this is not so. It is forbidden to the clergy, 
who are to liold their juoperty collectively for 
the good of the poor ; tlie.y are not to mai ry ; 
and they arc‘ fo bo “victu et vestitu contenl.i.” 
But it is allowed, grudgingly, to the laity, who 
ai(! to hold it in trust Ibr the poor, and who 
an^ tlHucloi'o to give liberally to the poor and 
to the clergy as the almoners of the poor. It i.s 
hinted that among Christians the ideal distri¬ 
bution is community of goods, and that only for 
the hardness of imuds Inaiids is any eompromist' 
admitted. In the same way the ideal indii.stry 
is agriculture ; and tiie only right way of in¬ 
creasing wealth is to till the ground and breed 
ca'tle. d'lu'sij pursuits and the simjde manu¬ 
facturing industries of an agricultural people 
allowed with reservations oven to the clergy, 
svho may thus work for their own livelihood, 
like the a[»(tstles. liabour within thi'SC limits 
is indeed eommniided hy the canon law ; and it 
is one of tin' glories of tlio early and media*val 
chiireh tliat it, did its best to entranebiso Ibe 
labourer. Roman Law bad more regard for 
propeu'ty than for human beings ; canon law 
eii'ed on the safer side. In their aspirations 
after an i<lyHic life, it is clear that the writers 
woiihl have gone back to li n ter if iliey dared. 
As it was they Ibllowed AiiisrornK in treating 
money as a “barren metal,” and they gave 
literal etlV'et to the words of (he gospel: “Lend. 
ho[»ing lor nolliing again” (“Mnlnum dale 
nihil inde spcraiifi s”), by strielly Ibihidding 
usury and by giving every assistance to the 
di'btor as pri-sumahly j^oon r than the creditor. 
At lirst (hy the eonneil of Miea^i, .Stio A.n.) 
tlie prohibition of TTsruY a])|)licd only to the 
<‘lergv ; hut a eentury later it was c\'tended to 
tlie laity, and the “eorjnis juris canonici ” 
ahiiiinds in emphatic asseilie)ns ot' it. “ Ktiam 
laicis nsiira damiiahilis.” “l\'»nra” did not 
>i:n[>ly mean a liigh rate of I\ ri’.r.Ksr ; it meant 
■dl and every interest wliafever, and the notion 
was even stictched so as to emhraoe all and 
every gain beyond wh it ^\'as considered a just 
and proper ]>rict', in ordinary ))iiving and selling. 

“ gbii ]d:is (plain doderit nceipit, usuras expetit,” 
whedier . !;e “ snperahund.ini ia ” he im-ney or 
wlioat or wine. “ Qiiidtpiid sorti aecoilit, nsnra 
rat.” d'ur[)c luernm se<[nitnr <pu minus emit 
ut plus vendat.” “ Itapinam tacit tpii nsiiraiii 
aocipit.” As late as the 14th century (at the 


' Council of Vienne, 1311) Clement V. declared 
the prohibition of usury to be absolute, all 
civil laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Dante fuits the usurers in the lowest division 
of his seventh circle of Hell as doing violence 
to God and nature {Infenio XL, 46-50, cp. 
95-111). Thomas Aquixas (in 13th century) 
■speaks of usury as “contra legem naturce,” as 
well as against the law of the cliurch ; and this 
unnaturalness had been’one of the grounds of 
prohibition from the lirst. Usury might be 
practised only as a form of war, “ Ubi jus belli, 
ibi etiam jus usune.” 

“If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends,—for when did friendship taka 

A breed for barren metal of his friend ?— 

But lend it rather to thine enemy.” 

Tlie arguments hy which the nnnaturalness 
of interest was maintained ran somewhat as 
follows : When money is lent, the lender parts 
with it, and the borrower has it to use ; if there 
loerc any productiveiK'ss in it, tlie man who has 
used it, and not the man who has parted with 
it, \vouhl justly have the benefit. 'riiere is, 
however, no [uoductiveiiess in it. The lender 
gives, say, ten ]>ieces of silver ; now these ten 
pii'ces are not like seeds in the earth, or trees 
in the orchard ; they do not become any tiling 
else than ten pieces of silver, through hovs'ever 
many hands they pass. Why then should 
(hey become eleven or twelve when delivered 
again to the leiuirr ? 

Again, it was said, we must distinguish two 
kinds of loans. Idu'ie are objects wlii(di, when 
we liav(‘ borrowed (or liired), wc use AvithoiU, 
dcstioying tlmiii in tiio use— e.g. a liehl, or a 
liorsr*, or a, spidix W'e return them not “in 
geiiere,” but s})eeilically, in their identity, witli 
eompeiisation to tin* lender for any deterioration 
we may have cau.si'd. This loan is the CoM- 
MODATUM of Itoman law, as distiiignished from 
Miri'urM. in the latter instance (“muln- 
nm”),asin tlie case of tniit or wine, (lie iMu rowed 
objects arc destroyed in the using, ami are re¬ 
turned to the lender in kind. Now. money is 
! of the latter sort; it has no “use” wliich is 
distinet from itself, and consistent with its 
retention by the possessor ; to nsi* it, he must 
}iart wdth it. But, if we allow usury, we are 
claiming that money Jins a use distinet from 
itself, and that, wlien the sum lanrowed is re- 
lurm'd, an additional s#m should he added in 
payment of this su])posed use,—in other words 
“id veiiditur onod non cst.” Of the other 
argumeiit.s used against usury hy tlio canonists, 
it will bo emm.gli to cite ]»erhaps the most famous 
one. To [>ay interesr is to pay for time. Now 
time is the eomnion prop-i ty of all men ; and, 
besides, time is like 1 warren metal itself; it can 
of itselt prodnctt nothing; wdiy then shouLl 
anything be paid lor it? Thomas Aquinas laid 
special stress on this argument, which he was 
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the first distinctly to formulate. It does not 
appear very explicitly in the canon law itself. 

The motive for the prohibition is clearer 
than the arguments advanced for it. It is the 
same motive which led the church to forbid a 
man in any case to take advantage of his 
neigliboiir’s need, and wring from him an ex¬ 
ceptionally liigh price. Christian brotherliness 
re(pured that my neighbour’s extremity should 
never he my op])ortunity, and I should never 
charge him more tlian the fair price Justum 
Pretium I'or mv goods, the said price being 
the one assessed in money by the church or 
(it might l>e) by the civil authorities, and rati- 
lied as customary. The same principle would 
prevent me from exacting any recompense for 
a loan. Otherwise, in either case, I should be 
receiving what I had not earned by the sweat 
of my brow, and violating the law of Cod 
and nature. 

The Kiii’ 0 ])can world, with settled order and 
increasing commerce, chafed under this eii- 
forced* uiiscllishiiess ; and the church was forced 
1,0 lolm-ate evasions of the prohi])ition of usury. 
These evasions will he more fully treated under 
the head of usury ; but the chief instances may 
be mentioned here. The ljuyer on credit was 
allowed to pay more (in the Unal settlement) for 
his ai'tieic tlian the buyer for cash, in all cases 
where, in the first instance, there had been a 
real uncertainty from ordinary causes about the 
future, price of’ the article concerned. But it 
was to Ijc clearly understood that the dilferencc 
in time wa.s to have nothing to do with the 
dillereiHui ill the ])ricc (decretal of Alexander 
III. in 12th century, confirmed by Gregory IX. 
in 13th century). 

This was a comparatively early concession 
made to the Genoese when Italian commerce 
was beginning to gi’ow, after the lirst crusad(',s. 
It was followed by others. It was found pos¬ 
sible, for example, to exclude the Bill of 
Exchanoe from tlie category of usury by repre¬ 
senting any Discount or Interest it involved 
as a payment for work done, namely, the work of 
traiisporling money (or at least the payment of 
money) from one place to another. Though 
moiK'v by itself was (to the canon law) unpro¬ 
ductive, money conjoined with human labour ” 
(^'pecAiiiia juiictacum horainiso]>eratione”) could 
tie productive. Accordingly, when companies 
were linined some ^ whose members contri¬ 
buted money and labour, others only their 
money, yet all shared in tlie gains, it was 
illowed (not without misgivings) that this con- 
loruiity to the letter of the law' W’as sufficient. 

tlurd kind of excejdion was made in cases 
where loans were attended with unusual risks 
to repayment; the lenders were allowed to 
receive a sum over and above their principal as 
a compensation for the risk they had run. 
This concession W'as very grudgingly made ; but 
(as Hallara has noticed)marine Insurance seems 


from the first to have passed unchallenged. 
Not unlike these cases was that of creditors 
whose debtors were behind their time ; interest 
in such a case was counted a justilial)le penalty 
for breach of contract (“ usura puiiitoria ”). 

Finally, the Jews were allowed to lend 
money at interest, because, not being Chi-istians, 
they were not bound by canon law. There 
were always some canonists who (like Aquinas) 
objected to this toleration ; bill its practical 
convenience saved it ; ami, till tlie Lombaiuj 
money-lenders became their competitors, th« 
Jews had the monopoly of nearly all the cn'dit 
transactions that could not be brought witliin 
the letter of the caiiou law. Communities of 
lax Christians, like the traders of Conoa inid 
Cahoi-s, seemed to have imperilled their ortho¬ 
doxy to gain similar advantages. 

The church itself, especially in the later 
centuries, found reason to relax its prohibition 
of usury wliere its own material interests were 
seriously involved. The sale of offices, I’or 
example, such as those of cLainbcrlain and 
treasurer in the papal court, realised a liiglier 
price' when })urchascrs were allowed to club 
together to hid for them ; the result was, 
however, tlnit many of those joint purchas(us, 
who liad no intention of holding the offices 
themselves, sliarcd in the revenues in a way 
iudistinguisliablo from the receiving of interest 
on capital invested. Again, the sale of land 
for a fixed yearly ground rent (“ census coiisigna 
torius ”), instead of a sum })aid down once for all, 
was conceded, on the subterfuge that, not tin; 
yearly income, but the riglit to the yearly 
income was the subject matter of the sele. 
Pius V. (ill the 16th century) decided that 
such arrangements were not unlawful, jirovided 
that they related to land only, and were 
strictly determined liy the actual yearly pro¬ 
duce of it. Had he decided otherwise, the 
revenues of largo munbors of rcligMous houses, 
especially in Germany, would have been seri¬ 
ously allect.ed. 

But in the toleration of the ‘Tnontes pietatis" 
(which date from the 15th century), both the 
letter and the spirit of the old(;r canon law were 
violated. These institutions were forineil by 
the joint subscriptions and donations of phil¬ 
anthropic Christians; and tliey were siiiqily 
banks whicli advanced money to the poor at 
intercst. This interest was rejirescnted as simply 
a “ recoin])cnse ” for the trouble of managing 
the institutions that advanced the money, and 
thus the obnoxious name of usury was avoided, 
though the fact was certainly present. Besides, 
the “monte.s,” to attract subscriptions, gave 
interest on the sums subscribed, and thus be 
came simply an investment for capital. There 
were also “ montes profani,” secular banks 
founded on their model, but without their 
charitable object, and dealing with ordinary 
men of business. But even the* “ montes prfv 
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fani” esc;ijK'(l condemnation ; it was lield that 
they were ot service, if not to tlie poor, at least 
to the ])iil>lie, and the interest they gave on 
investments represented a Luckum Cessans, or 
loss wliicli tile investors were presumed to have 
iiicurrefl hy withdrawing their money from trade 
and putting it into these banks. Wlieu usury” 
had been bileratcd in the case of these societies, 
it could not ho long before the like concession 
would he made in tlie case of indiviilnals (se(‘ 
articles Fathers, The; Monts De PifeTA) 

[ijrrpus Jitria Canonic., c;d. E. L. liie.liter, large 
4to, Leipzig (T;uicliiiitz), 1'L'hc cliief passages 
relating to usury begin on j»p. 117 aii<l 030. In 
the. compunion volume containing the decretals of 
l’Of)e Cr(*gory IX., etc., see especially pp. 782, 
1017, 1101.—The edition of E. Frie<ll)erg is cou- 
sideri'd l)y some to have sujier.sedcd Itichterbs.— 
hie yationtilOkunoniisrhe (Jrundsatze der ainonist- 
i^''hcti Lrhre, Dr. W. Eiidcmaim (Jena), 1803, the 
most com[)leLe monograph on this subject.— Oe- 
S'hichte dcr Xalional-Oekonomik in Deutschland 
(.see JCinh itif'rKi), W. Jlo.schcr (Mtiuclien), 1874.— 
Ct sehickte dcr volkstrirthschaftlichcn Literatur im 
MitVlalhr, Dr. If. Contzen (Leipzig), 1SG9. The 
.same author has ahso puhlislicd Zur Wilrdigumj 
d(‘s Mil trial tecs (Ca.ssel), 1870, and De Thomae 
Aijitiyiaiis Srntcnliis ad Occon. Doliticani pertin- 
c'tililnis (I5;i.sel), 18G1.— J)as dcatsclie C/enossen- 
'•rhnjtsrechl, vij. iii. jSlauls- und i\orporations' 
Uhre des AllcrUnnns wtul drs Miltdalters. Dr. 
Otto (Jierke (Derliu), 1881. - (Jeschichte und 
Krilik der Kapdalzindheorii cn (ch. ii.) Dr. Bhhm 
Bawerk (Innsbruck) 18Sl.-A>;/ri [Jntersuchuriff 
der iWat. Ock. und der /lutiirl. Volk^suiirthscha/ts- 
ordnung, J. Scluin (Stuttcart), 1835 .—Kcoiumtia 
pohtira del vo'dio m), L. Cihrario, 1839. — Ilistorg 
and Future, of Interest and hrtjlt, Clillb Ijc.slio 
(Fortniglitly Ueview, Novemher 1881). llistonjof 
Foliiical hconouii/, J. K. Ingram (IjOiidon), 1888. 
Iniroduetion to Fngiish FeA)noniic liistorg and 
Theory, vol. i .—{The Middle Ages), W. J. Ashley 
(London ami Now York), 18S8.j j. n. 

CANTALUPO, Domenico, a Ncajtolitan, 
aathor of a v(u-y .succi'ssful essay on tlie corn 
trade, published in 1783 at Palermo. The 
third edition was puhlislied in Nice and Oenoa 
in 1795, and tlio fourth edition by Chstodi in 
his Kconomistl classiei Italiani. C.aiitalujio 
strenuously recommends IVee trade, full, sure, 
and e(pi.al liluuty for all, and traces the history 
of corn laws from the times of King Ladislaus 
(TlOO) down to Ids own tiiiu s io prove the bad 
elli els ^\ hich a restrictive system always [U’o- 
diiceil. 

CANTILfJJN, Phimi’, autlior of “ 77/e 
Aiui/ifsis or' Trade, Commerce, Coin, Bullion, 
Banks, a ml Foreign. F.echanges: . . . Taken 
childly iidui a Manusi’ript ot a verv ingenious 
Cieiithunan dtuAasd, and adaptoti to the pre¬ 
sent sil uai imi ot our 1 rade ;ind Commerce, lly 
Ihilip bantdlon. late of tlie City of London, 
Afeichaut, Lomloii, l/;)9.'* 215 pp, 8vo. This 
I hilip was the ohlest son of James Cantillon 
ol the city ot Limerick, who was tirst cousin 


of Richard Cantillon, autlior of the Fssai sui 
la Nature du Commerce, Philip carried on a 
banking business with David Cantillon at 
Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, London, 
at least as early as 1725. In 1738 he was t 
director of the Royal Excliange Assurance : in 
1742 hecamo bankni[)t: in 1747 was trading 
alone as insurance agent and policy broker : in 
1753 was partner with one Tlimnas Mannock 
in the same business : and in 1759 had retired. 
He married, 11th July 1733, Rebecca, daughter 
of William Newland of Gattou, Surrey, by 
whom lie had tMO daughteis. Tliere is reason 
to think that he was eng.iged for a short time 
at Richard Cantillon’s bank in Pan.s, but that 
Ids litigious character made him iinamiable and 
brought about his sjiccdy return. On the 
death of Richard, Fhili]) intervened in the 
management of his c.state, and thus obtained 
possession ol’seviTal pa[iers, including probably 
the English maiiuscri[)t of the Essay, which 
l)rofe.s.scdIy served as the groundwork of tlie 
Analysis of Trade. He must, however,' have 
mutilated the manuscript almost beyond re¬ 
cognition. Much of the elos»'ly i)aeke(l original 
is omitted, and much is ro[)laced by vague ami 
general summaides. most umskill’iilly made, 
with the result that lit tle indeed of I lie Analysis 
fairly rcpre.seiits the views of Richard Cantilion. 
Philip added a jirefaeo on tlie hi.stoi'v and 
importance of comnicna*, some strict nres upon 
close cor])oratioiis, new m.iLter on iidaiid and 
loreign trade, hankers and b.auks, and excdiaiiges, 
interspersed with quotations from Hume’s 
Essays, and from The Lnhcrsal Merchant, etc. 
(see N. Ma(jkns), coneluding with a criticism 
of the law relating to hills of exeh.uigi*. 

The hook was reviewed in Uie Alan t hi j/ Bcvieiv 
or Literayy Journul f<u* April 1759, London, 
vol. XX. 309. Sir James .Steuakt ( Work.'<, ed. 1805 . 
iii. 22) say.s, “Mr. Gaiitilloii, in Ids Ayialysis of 
Ty'a.dt\ which I suppose he iinder.stood by nractico 
as well as hy theory, has tlie followdiig ])assage,” etc. 

“A small treatise of Arithmetic,” explaining 
tlie foreign exchanges “ vulgarly and ilecimally ” 
without “unintelligible jargon," was desigue(l by 
the author of tlie Analysis (p. 85), but docs not 
M'cni to have ever been published. If. h. 

CANIIIjLON, Richard. The economic 
repute of Cantillon, for a time coinpletely 
obscured by tiic glory of Adam Smith, can 
never have resteii upon the })0]ailant.v of hi.s 
little book, now one of the scaicest works in 
economic literature. For Gourxay had to 
exercise hisgiaai [-eisoiial inlliience to persuade 
his disciples not to neglect it a.s others were 
doing. Ami the elder CMirabeau, himself an 
adept in the craft of popular writing, deplores, 
and accounts for, the failure of the book as due 
to the ileleets cd its style and the aridity of its 
.subject. Til- peiverteii Analysis of Trade 
(see PiiiLii’ Cantillon), sometimes confused 
with it, [irobably conduced to its disrepute. 
On the other baud it was thought worth while 
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to reprint it at least twice within a year of its 
publication. And the references to it in so 
widely-read a book as L*Ami des Honinics nnu^t 
have made known the name of Cantillon to 
many who never saw his Essai. 

The iiiilueiice of the book is evidenced not by 
the niiiiiber but by the distinction of its students, 
including Gournay, Quesnay, Mirabeau, Tur¬ 
got, and Adam Smith. It gave birth to Mira- 
beau’s L'Aini des Hommes and apparently sug¬ 
gested much of the Tableau (Economique of 
Quesnay and parts of the Wealth of Nations, 
It was, however—perhaps because of its con¬ 
cise style—much misrepresented and misunder¬ 
stood. Cantillon avoided, as Jevons has pointed 
out, the one-sidedness of the Physiocrats ; and 
yet has been marked out as a Physiocrat. He 
was declared by Mirabeau to hold the doctrine 
that population is the source of riches, though, 
in Jevons’s opinion again, ho anticipated in 
condensed form the celebrated essay ofMALTHUs. 
And Adam Smith loftily imputed to him an 
attempt to form exact estimates in matters 
where Cantillon expressly disclaimed any such 
pretension. 

The importance of the book in the history of 
the development of eionoinic science may be 
best indicated by a sliort analysis of its con¬ 
tents. It consists of three })arts. Part I. 
opens by delining Wealth and resolving it 
into the elements Land and Labour, explains 
the natural” formation of societies and social 
classes, villages, towns, cities, and capitals ; 
the “natural” variations of Wages in dilVcrcut 
employments (duo to time, expense and dilliculty 
of learning, risk in work, capacity and trust 
re<iuircd); the “natural ” adjustmemt of Supply 
of labour to Demand ; contrast Ixitwccn real or 
intrinsic (normal) value, and market value— 
the lirst de[)ending upon cost of production, the 
second upon sup[)ly and demand ; the equation 
between land and labour ; the minimum wage 
for family inainteiianco : the diifusion of wealth 
through the agency of the landed edasses ; con- 
<luct of lAiro[)ean commerce V>y eiiqdoyers at a 
venture (robbers, beggars, artists, lawyers, etc., 
employers of their own labour) ; wages certain, 
prolits uncertain ; changes of domand(FAsnioN); 
po])iilation adjusts itself to the means of siib- 
.sisteuce ; labour the “natural” riches of a 
state : gold and silver convenient for money 
because useful, beautiful, durable, portable, 
divisible, easily transported and guarded, 
cognoscible, indestnictiblo by fire, of equal 
goodness, not too cheaply produced, etc. 

Part II. treats of Barter; market prices; 
circulation of money in mass and rapidity ; 
how much money does a country require ? 
increased and decreased currency; effects of 
appreciation on fixed contracts and wages; 
Credit ; Interest, its causes, rise and fall of 
rate, not dependent upon scarcity or abundance 
of money. 


Part III. deals with foreign trade ; Foreign 
Exchanges ; variations in relative value of 
monetary metals ; alterations of coinage; 
Banks ; national banks ; reserves ; guarantees; 
banking and credit. 

The lost supplement included a precise and 
comparative account of the economic condition 
of the werkmen of Europe as reflected in their 
expenses—much, apparently, upon the lines of 
IjE Play’s great work exactly one hundred years 
later {Les Ouvriers EuropeenSy 1855). It de¬ 
scribed the actual diifiision of a Luge income ; 
minutely analysed the cost of j)rodiiction of 
certain articles through their several com¬ 
ponent elements, etc. etc. 

The execution of this ainple programme is no 
less remarkable than its conception. Jevons 
thought Cantillon wrote “with the scientilie 
precision of a Cairnes or a Cournot,” and Piof. 
Marshall refers to his “thoroughly scicntilic 
manner” of discussion (Prin. vol. i. p. 593 n.) 
At once terse and subtle, he nnitc^d close observa¬ 
tion of concrete fact with keen deductive power. 
’To consumption and demand ho assigned an 
importance not gene.rally recognised till much 
later. And his beautiful t'xamplee of accurate 
reasoning were rendered tedious to his contem¬ 
poraries by very reason of bis careful limitations 
and guarded hyf)otheses. The indirect iuliiierici 
of the book is difficult to trace. In France the 
Essai has been pretty continuously read (soc 
e.g, Ganilh, Des Sysihnes d*f!conomi€ Politiquef 
‘Jded. 1821, vol. i. [)p. XV. 134 ; vol. ii. p. 107), 
and so stimulating and suggestive does it remain 
tliat its direct in 11 nonce may be found to be not 
yet exhausted. 

Essai sur la Nature du Commerce en (le)ieral 
tradwit de VamfLois, X Londres, chez FletcluT 
Gyles; dans Holborn, (being reprinted 

for Harvard University, 1891). H. u. 

Cantillon enunciates most of the leading 
principles of political economy relating to 
supply and demand, normal value, the role 
of the ICntretreneur, ])opulation, currency, 
banking, and other important subjects. But it 
will be found that the statements often involve 
ideas peculiar to the writer, or the age ; in par¬ 
ticular, his diilicult definition of value as 
regulated by quantity of land as well as of 
labour. The similarities between CantilloiTs 
views and tlioso now received are not more 
instructive than the dififerenccs. A full analysis 
of Cantillon’s work, and an extreme estimate 
of its inq)ortarice, will be found in Jevons’s 
article on “Richard Cantillon and the Nation¬ 
ality of Political Economy,” in the (Contemporary 
Reviewy 1881. In Investigations in Currency 
and Finance j Jevons discusses Cantillon’s re¬ 
marks with respect to the statement on the 
ratio between gold and silver made by Newton, 

F. y. e. 

It has been a matter of some difficulty to 
explain the connection of Richard Cantillon’s 
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Essai witli Paris, where it was published, and 
the influence it had on contemporary French 
economic thought. The following additional 
particulars respecting his life may assist in 
tlie elucidation of these points. 

1. 'The Life of Cantilloa. —One Richard Can- 
tillon, probably a cousin of the economist, is 
described in some documents in the Archives 
Nalionalcs, at Paris (K 804, p. 1.57 ; K 913, 
p. 253, and E 1918, fol. 98), under dates 1706, 
1 709, and 1718, as a merchant and banker at 
I’ai is, Rue de I’arbre sec. Among his customers 
were Irish Catholics, and ho was “ Receveur 
gihioral dc la lotterie accordeo la Princesse 
d’Angleterro en favour des religieuses Irlandaises 
tr;i,nsrcives ii Yj)re.s.” In August 1717, the 
ticketlioldcrs in that lottery petitioned to have 
their claims settled, the deceased Richard Can- 
tilloii (M 913, No. 253), liaving left only 68,200 
livr<'S of assets, and 310,000 livresof liabilities. 
Another docunjeiit (Y. IIOSO) states tliat after 
the (hjceaso of one d'homas Cantillon, an Irish¬ 
man, ollicer in the r('gimcnt (d Lally, in 1764, 
his brotln'r rlean and his father Philippe Can¬ 
tillon claimed to be his licirs. 

Tlio will of Richard Cantillon, of St. Ceorgo’s, 
Hanover S(|uarc (the economist) (Somerset House, 
dated the I'ith July 1732, and }irovc<l the. 21st 
May 1735), shows that be had bought a bouse 
in I*aris through the inb'rvcntion of Edmund 
Cough, .'ind he names l''ra.ncis Carvan and l^ord 
Viscount Micklethwaito (<lied 1731) as his ex¬ 
ecutors. Anotlier point relating to Cantillon’s 
position is nmntioued by Horacr- W'alpolc. wlio 
writi's 25th April 1 743, to Sir H. JNlann : 
“ liOrd Statlmd is come ovt/r to mariT Miss 
Cantillon, a va,st fortiinc, of his own n4igion. 
She is davighler of 1 In* ('ant illon who was rol)lH‘d 
and ninrdi‘re(l, and had his lioiise burned by 
his cook :i tew years ago" |l73l| ('/V/e L'f/rrs 
o' lloract' 1} (t!pi^h\ lutrl dJ' ()rfi>r<h ed. l»y Potei' 
Cunningham, IS.'.?, vol. i. |)p. 241, 242, 2'98. 
and tlu' woi'lcs o| Juiud/ut 11 Si/'il'f, ed. by Sii' \\\ 
Scott, 1S2 1, vol. xvi. p. 262, 263). 

2. If is n orhs. Tliare are thi'ee editions of 
tlni Tssui sur Jit iiiffi/ro (In roiiinu'rcr rn ^jt'neral ; 
one ot 1755, 130 pj). besides fiiblc drs clmpifrcs j 
one of 1756, 427 jip. and that of 1756 in the 
JIlscokvs Poli(i)jii>‘s do Mr. iJ.irul Ilniur^ Iradnits 
do 1 Anglois jkli* M. de J\l., Amsterdam, vol, iii. 
p]>. 153-428, 1756. It is signilieant tliat 
4’nigot’s translation of .lo.^iah Tickku’s Ih:- 

on tJic Expediennj of a Lur for the 
y diiraUsatioii of Ton ion J'n>f>-sfan(s, 1751-52 
iinportan((’s sur lo Comnwrcc d Voc- 
rosion des oppositions ou dernier Bill de iYu- 
(nndisation, ' ^hiwvs the name of the 
sam.' publisher: A Pondres, cluv. Fletcher 

h'.-.. (Ians Holborn, 1/55. Tliat Coiirna}'’ 
stndii'il tantillmi is clear, for of Coiiriiav it i.s 
said that “ il fit snrfout Hit' beaneoiip LEsseii 
9ur le eomni^'re- rn titutruf par Cantillon, 
ouvrage excolhmt (pi'ou in'gligrait" (JAmmznvs 


inddils de VAlib6 Morellety t. i. pp. 87 , 38 , 
1823). The work was highly praised by Mably, 
Entretiens de Fhocion^ p. 239, 1763 : and by 
Gkaslin, Essai analytique sur la Bichesse et sur 
Vimpdty Londres, p. 365, 1767. The most de¬ 
tailed account of its origin has been given by 
the Marquis of Mibabeau in his Ami des 
HommeSj vol. i. 1756. He holds Cantillon to 
be a Protestant (p. 58), professes to have 
adopte<l all his princii»les (p. 78), and frequently 
quotes passages of the Essai (pp. 34, 108, 115, 
116, 171, 206). Tlie seventh chapter too 
opens with a quotation and is followed by some 
details concerning its author. “He was," says 
JMirabeau, “without contradiction, the most 
clever man in these matters who ever existed. 
This work, one of a crowd of similar productions 
of the (leseriptioii then in fashion, is but the 
hundredth part of tlie writings of that ingenious 
mail, which perished with him by a catastrophe 
both .singular and hital. This work itself is 
mutilated, for the supplement to which he often 
refers, and in which ho had established all his 
••alculations, is w'antiiig. Cantillon himself had 
translated the first part for tin* nsc^ of one of 
his friends, and it was printed from tliis manu¬ 
script more than twenty years aftei- the author’s 
death” (pp. 237-239). In 1767 JMiraheau, ex¬ 
pounding to Rousseau the ideas of the econo¬ 
mists ujion the subject of po|)ulation, and 
refuting his own former opinions, contained in 
the Ami des llommes, says, he had borrowed 
them exclusively from Cantillon, “ whose W’ork 
I bad had since sixteen years in manuscript” 
{i.e. 1710). Sec also liis Philosophie Jturaley 
Amsterdam, 1 764, t. ii. cli. ix. ])]). 141, 142. 
Mirabeau was sliaken in bis belief by Quesnay, 
who denied population to be the source of 
riches, and said “that Cantillon, as a jiolitical 
instructor, was a fool” (sei' liousseau Ars amis 
ef ses enneinis, corresj)ond<( nee. puhH6e, ])ai’ ^I.G. 
Stn>ck('isen-Moullon, t. ii. ]>. 358, 1865). A 
I'ongh MS. alu'iilg'.'mcnt ol Caiitillon’s JAsai, of 
MiraU',‘Ill’s own making, is among the “ Jki])icrs 
.Mir<il)caii, at the Archives Nationale.s at Paris 
(.M 77*9, No. 1). It contains a dedication 
“ A, M. h H. H. N.,” no doubt the Duke of 
N»iailles, “ under whoso auspices he liad studied 
tliat part ot jiolitics whioli is hasetl on ‘ imagina¬ 
tion ’ (obviously contrasting this with ‘Science' 
GiilcuV^, and wlio had ohai'god liim never to 
forget that otlier part of tlic Mii)}rct wliicli de- 
jR'inls upon calcidation, and is included in the 
general name of commerce ; if tlicse matters are 
not .stu(li('‘d from the very bottom, if their basis 
is not well laid, they incur the risk of being as 
frivolous ami useless as many other essays on 
eommerce. The essay wdiich follows bears all 
tlio marks of revision by Mirabeau ; it begins 
Avith what is p. ,56 of tiic printed copy, but 
contains some ]>assages, especially the introduc¬ 
tory ones of tlio clia]iters, in addition to those 
contained in the printed book. 
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Cantillon’s opinions were based on the econo¬ 
mics of the commercialist school, and of some 
of liis English physiocratic predecessors. The 
“equation between land and labour,” w’hich 
he quotes from Peity, is contained in the lattePs 
Political Anatomy of Ireland^ ch. ix, 1691 (see 
Tracts, chiefly relating to Ireland, p. 344, Dub¬ 
lin, 1769). Like Adam Smith at a later epoch 
Cantillon combined tlie theoretical reasoning 
of the English with the systematic turn of the 
French, thereby promoting the economics of 
botli countries. 

[With Cantillon’s view of the theory of rents 
compare J. Arbuthnot, An Inquiry into the Con¬ 
nection between the present Price of Provisions and 
the Size of Farms, p. 34, 1773.— Arthur Young, 
Political Arithmetick, 2d part, p. 29, 1779, and 
Alex. Wedderburn of St. Germains, Essay upon the 
Question What Proportion of the Produce of 
A rabic Land ought to be paid as Pent to the Lanil- 
lordl p. 4, Edinburgh, 1776. For CantilloiFs 
part in economics see Dr. Bauer’s remarks 
in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1890, vol. v. 
No. 1, p. 102, and Dr. Bauer’s article on the 
Physiocrats in Conrad’s dahrh'dcher fiir XatioiKd- 
okonomie und Statisiik, Bd. xxi. H. 2 N.F., ]>. 145. 
—F. A on Sivers, ibid. Bd. xxii. 158.—Prof. Mar- 
.siKill, Principles of Econoviics, 1890, vol. i. p. 
5311.-—Tl. Higgs, Economic Journal, vol. i. No. 
2, p 262.] 8. u. 

CAPELLO, Pier Anduka, anther of a book 
Jiaviiig the title Nuovo tradatu del wodn di rc- 
<j(darc la nioncta, })Ultlishe(l 1752 at Venice, and 
containing an aiuily.sis of tiic terms “value” 
■lud “price,” for Avliioli it is still noticed in 
1 ooks of dogmatic history. m. t. 

OAITTAINEPJI'P A privilege granted in 
France by the king, down to the time of the 
Bevolution, to jiriiices of the blood, by which 
they obtained posses.sioii of the jiroperty of all 
game, even on lands not belonging to them ; 
iricluding manors granted belbrc to individuals ; 
so that the erecting of a district into a capitain- 
cric, was an annihilation of all manorial rights 
to game within it. Arthur Young, Travels in 
Fncnce, 2d cd. vol. i. ]>. COO, says “in speaking 
ol’ the ju’cscrvation of the game in these capi¬ 
ta inerirs, it must he observed, that, by game must 
he und('rstoo<l whole droves of wild l)oars, and 
lu-rds of deer not confined liy any wall or ])ale, 
hut wandering, at plca.snre, over the Avhole 
couutry to the destruction of cro])S ; and to the 
}>eopliiig of the gallics by the tvrotelie<l peasants, 
w’ho presumed to kill them, in order to save 
that food which was to support their helpless 
children.” The capitahuries were only one form 
of the oppressions of the seigneurs, wdiieh 'will 
he found described in considerable detail by 
A. Young. 

CAPITAL. Definitions in political economy 
present great difficulties owing partly to the fact 
that the words employed are in general drawui 
from ordinary language, and partly because the 
fumlamcntal ideas often overlap, and it is 


necessary to leave a debatable margin. There 
is probably no term in economics which has 
given rise to so much controversy as capital, 
and in the limits of this article it will only be 
possible to indicate the main points in dispute, 
and their bearing upon fundamental questions. 
As usual the historical aspect of the subject has 
been treated most fully by German writers 
(compare the masterly iii(ro(iuetion of Knies to 
his w'ork on Moiwy and Credit (Odd nnd Credit ); 
Kapital und Kapital ■ Zins by Bohm - Bawerk ; 
and the article on “Capital” in Sehonberg’s 
JIandbucli). The word capital i.s connected 
with caput, and in rnedimviil Latin wo read 
constantly of tlic capUalis pars debiti, i.e. the 
principal sum as distinct from tlie interest. 
Thus originally the teiui stums to luivc been 
confined to loans of iiiomy. As the church 
lorhado the Iciidiiig of money for int(*rc.st (u 
usury (Interest and Usury), and as this 
moral prohibition was generally given eircct to 
by the law, all sorts of devices wvio resorted to 
in order to disguise tlie^ leal iiatuie (d’ a loan 
(s'-c Canon Law). A thing was nominally 
l)()nght l.)y the hon’ower to be sold Itack after a 
time at a low(*r price to the lender (a <]i’y bar¬ 
gain a.s it was l.tn'nicd), ami gi’adiially e.veeptions 
were admitted on the ground of wear and tear 
of the thing lent or indirect loss to tlic lender. 
In England hefore the time of tlie Tudors 
(compai’c Schaiiz, op. eit. infra) it had become 
generally recognised by mei'cliants and logis- 
la,tors that it wars impo.ssililc to dihtingiiish 
]>etwccn lending inom'y ilsedf and lending the 
things wliieh ha<l a money value. Thus in the 
natural course of historical d(‘.velopnicnt the 
term capital received a wid(U' meaning. Accord¬ 
ingly later on we find Ti;luior, as Knies points 
out, expressly saying that capital consists of 
aceunmiated values fmJeurs ae.eunialecs), and 
that it makes no ditlercncc wliother the acciimn- 
latioiis consist of ])recious metals or of other 
tilings. Tui'got states also that a man can live 
oil capital, or rather t he interest of capital, just 
a.s w’cll as from ])ersonal laliour or Ifoin funds 
derived Irom })Os,session of lands. Tims ca[)ital 
is considered juimarily as a source of profit. 
This historical usnge of the term cajiital is still 
found implied in ordinary thought, and a 
Socratic im]uiry on tlie modern mercantile 
mind wonlil ])robably give as a first-fruit that 
capital is (1) icea/Uo 'irh ieh yiejds a revenue. 

It is quite obvious, liowevcr, as the writers 
on canon law were so fond of pointing out, 
tl;at the })recions metals are in themselves 
barren {nuunnus nunimuni parcre non potest)^ 
and it is almost as obvious that any form of 
hoarded wealth is equally barren, that is to 
say unless it is activel}^ employed so as to 
produce more wealth. In the eailier stages of 
agricultural development, for example, it is 
quite common to find that the stock is let with 
the land (and the custom still survives in the 
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rrUtayer system), but unless the stock were used 
for productive piu’poscs it could not possibly 
yield a revenue. It may further be noticed 
that altliough one private person may lend to 
another capital which may be used unproduc- 
tively {e.(f, money lent on mortgage) and the 
interest of which may still be [)ai(l punctually, 
it would be. irnpossi])le for a whole nation 
(a[»art IVom lending to foreigners) to subsist 
on this Ijaricni use of capital. So much has 
this consideration imprt;ssed itself upon econo 
mists that many of tliem, ('specially English 
writers, have given as the root idea of ca])ital 
(*J) that part of icrallh set aside fur fiUiire pro- 
daction (see Ai;si'IN 1 ':n(je). This, for instance, 
is Mrni/s view to the rAcInsion of the older 
notion of rcveniH! simply. i\Iill indeed makes 
the idea of pi'odiietion liindaimmtal even in the 
case of indi\’idiials, and u'ould only include in 
a man’s caj.ital that part of his wealth intended 
to be used in prcjdiicing more Wi:Ar/ni. 

A little i(‘ll. (:tion, however, will show that 
cither the ni-aiiing of production must be 
strained, or <’ls<' the definition of capital thus 
(jbtained will lai mucli more narrow than in 
the pot)nlar acceptation. In estimating, for 
nxarnple, the .irciimnlations of capital in the 
United Kingdom in rct'ciit years Sir R. Giffen 
j(s OH Fii'ntee, V(tl. I.) f.ik('s into account 
tlie movables, riirniture, pictures, etc., in private 
houses, and r(Mighly siumiiscs that they amount 
to about hall I In.* value of the houses tlnmi- 
selves, and although in a certain sense? tin? term 
•‘productive” might be stretclicd t(f‘cov(‘r houses, 
it could hardly be made to cover pictures and 
ornaments. As the result of this line of 
criticism sonu? writers (notably Knies) have 
made the fundamental idea in capital to bo 
“wealth intended dinetly or iiidiicetly to 
satisfy liitui'(; needs,” If a fair allowance be 
nia.d(! for AdaFii Smith’s want of scientili<; and 
tc'chnical phraseology his views on the funda¬ 
mental nature of cai)ital (or stock as lie prefers* 
to call it) conn? very near to this exposition. 
For Ad.ani Smith (carefully disi ingnislics be¬ 
tween the Wealth that is iminediately eonsunmd 
and the st(n“k Ih.it is resc'ivi'd or set aside out 
of a possibh' surplus. It is instructive to note 
that Adam Smith, in order to ('m{)hasis 0 the 
distinction between Tnu’OMK and its source, or, 
in other words, between immediale consump¬ 
tion and capital, givt s a very wide and unusual 
meaning to tin? term immediate. “A stock of 
clothes may last si'veral years ; a stock of ; 
fmniture half a eenliuy or a ei'iitniy ; but a 
stock of lumses. Will built and [troju rlv taken 
care of, may last many centuries, d’hough the 
period of their total consumption, however, is 
iiKue distant, they are still as really a stock 
n\s('rvod for immediate consumption as either 
clothes or household furniture.” In spite of 
the authority ct Adam Smiiii, luawever, it may 
he questioned if it is advisable to give to the 


term immediate such a paradoxical interpreta¬ 
tion, and to exclude houses and the like from 
the capital of a country. A man, it may be 
argued, might well choose between living up to 
his income and saving so much a year in order 
to build a house for himself, and when once 
the house was built it would appear to form a 
part of the capital not only of the individual 
luit of the nation. In fact, on analysis it seems 
that we ought to distinguish bc^tween immediate 
(in the more usual sense ot the term) and de¬ 
ferred OoNsirMPTiox. Jwen from this ]Hnnt of 
view, hoAvever, it is impossible to take the term 
“immediate*’ too sti’ictly, and it seems best to 
construe it relatively to the kind of income. 
Tlie immediate consumption ot a labourer 
earning weekly wages might be embraced 
within the week, Avhilst in the case ot a high- 
salaried odicial a y(?ar might be taken as the 
unit, and in the case of a great nation spend¬ 
ing money on aimaments, etc., the term might 
be extended for some years. But even in this 
last example thert? is still a plain difference 
between hiiilding forts or strategic railways 
which arc supposed to last for centuries, and 
jU'ovidirig for pn'seiit Avauts by the personal 
c<]uif)rnont (»f soldiers. I’lscfically it is of 
(*ourse always difficult to kjiow how much may 
be f’nirly charged to capital account, and how 
miicdi ought to bt? reckoned as ])art of immediate 
e(msum[)lioii. Logically, liOAveAau, tlie distinc¬ 
tion seems eh^ar (uiough, and it l)a,s given rise 
to that description of capital (3) called by 
the (Jermans especially coiisiunptioii enpital. 
The principal diltlculty in this concc])tion of 
c.ipital is that, in the language of one of .Mill’s 
“ four fundamental ])roposiLions on capital,” 
ill eajiital is consumed, Avliich, in the sense that 
nothing lasts for (?vcr, is obviously true. Yet, 
.•veil the schoolboy who decides bed ween a tin- 
Avliistle and a p(?uny pie, knows that the rate 
of consumption in the latter case is inlinitely 
puieker than in the former, and it may be said 
that if he eats the tart he is only an uupro- 
(luetivo consumer, AAdiilst if ho buys the wfiistle 
he is a small OAvner of consuTipdion capital. 
And, ill fact, Mill’s object in this proposition 
appears to have been rather to emphasise the 
distinction between hoarding (the Avealth not 
licing productively consumed) and saving (the 
weadth being u.sod as productive capital), (see 
AitsriNi’.xcK). 

So tar then the result of the investigation on 
lie coiiiiotation of the term capital appears to 
)e that there are three species of capital in oaidi 
of A\liieh a dillereiit ipiality is emphasised, 
accordingly as avo consider (1) the yield of 
a revenue, (2) the luoduction of more Avealth, 
(3) the reservation ot means for future enjoy¬ 
ment. It remains then to consider Avhether 
there is not some root-idea from Avhich these 
three branelies s[.ring. The line of thought 
suggested by Adam iSMini and developed by 
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Knies is found to lead to this result:— C'lpital 
is wealth set aside for the satisfadioii^ d rr,dly 
or imiiredly—of future needs. This satis faction 
may be obtained by the individual by lending 
his wealth at “usury”—“usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of anything that i 
lent upon usury ”—or by reserving means for 
future production as in the case of the husband¬ 
man and liis corn or cattle, or by layiiig up for 
himself a treasure which will be a delight for 
many days. 

In the dilFcrent departm.'uts of political 
economy tlio stress is laid in general on one 
of these tlii co cliaracteristics to the exclusion of 
the other two. In the department of pro¬ 
duction, for cxam])]e, as the very name implies, 
ca[utal is regarded almost entirely as one of the 
principal agents in production, as sustaining 
or auxiliary to labour. Logically, it is not 
noet ssary to consider at this stage how the 
jcoduct is divided, or even that it is intended 
for future or immediate consumption. Ihit in 
the de])artnieiit3 of distribution and cxcliangc, 
the chaiacteristic of yielding profit or revenue 
is fundamerital, whilst in taxa+ion several ([ines- 
tions of importance spring fiorn the distinc¬ 
tion involved in consumption capital. 

The principal points of fundamental import¬ 
ance in the (pralitative dehnition have now been 
considered, but there are several minor (|ue.stion8 
vvdiieh have given rise to mucli controversy. 
(1) Is all ntpihtl Cue. result of lalfour, a.nd oufhi 
we to exclude, the forces and free gifts of nature .? 
The aiisw(!r, as in all questions of dclinition, 
must depend purely on the convenience of 
the classilication for the subject or problem 
in hand. In the department of Production 
it is often necessary to contrast capital in 
the sense of accumulations duo to labour {fest- 
g> ronnene ArheU-Zeit as tho German socialists 
phrase it) and “ tlio natural and indestructible 
powers of tlie soil ” of Kicardo, as, for example, 
that no exception may bo taken to the language, 
advantages of situation. In the department of 
Distribution, again, stress is often laid oi> 
analogies between the limitation of natural 
sources of supply (and theconsequentUNEAiiNKD 
Increment) and the ordinary forms of capital, 
which with sufficient labour are capable of 
indetinite extension at an ordinary rate of 
]»rofit. On the other hand, liowever, it is 
extremely difllcult practically to draw the line 
between the gilts of nature and the results 
ot labour, and between earned and unearned 
increments. Even sheep farms in mountain 
districts require a certain amount of surface 
diainage, fencing, etc., and once the necessary 
labour has been bestowed, it is hard to tell 
how much is due to man, and how much to 
nature. If we consider the question from the 
national point of view, and take, as is natural 
with a nation, long periods, the labour in 
the mere appropriation or first occupancy of the 


natural sources will be found to be considerable. 
Compare for example the condition of England 
be!ore the invasion of the Romans and during 
the Roman occupation, or mediieval England 
with the England of to-day. Rivers have been 
diverted, extensive forests cleared, swamps and 
marshes drained, and .latural harbours im¬ 
proved and protected. Thus even in pro¬ 
duction it would not seem unreasonable to 
include these so-called natural sources, in order 
to emphasise the fact that they can only be 
made available, as with other forms of caj)ital, 
by the labour and ingenuity of man. And 
although this admission is mad;\ it would still 
be pos.siblo to discuss Adam Smitli’s favourite 
position that in some things, notably agricid- 
turc, nature labours with man to a greater 
extent than in others, e.g. the manufacture 
of scientific instruments of gi-eat delica(!y. 
It may be observed that in estimates of 
national capital, such as that made by Mr. 
Gillen, not only is land included, but it stands 
fust on tho list in order of importance. It 
is obvious also that the capital value of land 
would certainly include Irom tho practical 
standpoint the iMineral.s, etc. not yet ex¬ 
tracted, as well as the value dm; merely to 
.such a (pi.'ilily as situation. Ijogically, any 
difficulty may be techidcally overcome by 
speaking (with IIkud) of tlie “labour of 
appropriatiou,” especially if wo take into 
account the coiillibulion made by the state 
as such to the organisation and security of 
labour. (2) A second controversy has arisen 
on tho ((uestiou on which Mill lays such 
stress, namely :—Does the distinct io7i hdieccii 
capital and non-capita I depend on the intention 
of the capitalist, or in other words, the owner oj 
the p>(>tent.ml capital ? ” If the answer be in 
the affirmativ;;, wo aro confronted with tho 
dillicidly from tlio ])oiiit of view of tlio 
individual, that tho same thing would at ono 
timo—even on tlie same day—be considered 
capital, and at another iioii-capital. Thus 
Profe.ssor Marshall in tho Economics of Industnj, 
argues that a doctor’s canhige when used on 
professional visits would be capital, but wlien 
used for pleasure merely would not be capital. 
(Compare, liowcvcr, the later treatment by the 
same wi’itcr in the rriiwiplcs of Economics.) 
This difficulty, however, would bo overcome by 
admitting the species of consumption capital. 
Again, there are certain forms of wealth, 
machinery, tools, instruments, etc., which from 
their nature couhl only be considered as capital, 
whilst other forms, e.g. seed-corn in a famim;, 
may or may not be immediately consumed 
according to tho intention of the owners. 
After all, however, the difficulty is only ono of 
degree, and, as in other cases, we may leave 
open a debatable margin in the case of tho 
ndividual, whilst with a nation it would be 
easy to determine roughly by means of statistic! 
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between the amount of goods or wares im 
mediately consumed and the amount on the 
average reserved directly or indirectly for the 
future. On the whole it may be doubted if it 
is possible or desirable to arrive at the intention 
except by arguing I'rom the- accomjdishcd fact, 
or from the nature of the things, and the only 
use of the discussion is to eiiipluisise again 
the fundamental distinction between the satis¬ 
faction of immediate and future needs. 

(3) A third (jueation iias been much debated, 
which is, however, more juopcrly dealt witli 
under Weal'I'II (q.v.), namely:— Docs capital 
include 'udud are caLlrd immaterial as distinct, 
from, material ntilUics ? 'Jdie answer is similar 
to tliat in <piestion (1) as to the connection 
between LAcoini and capital, and must depend 
on the convenienc(} of einj)hasisiijg, or not 
certain ])oints of analogy and contrast. On the 
one siflo the ‘Mixed skill ” of a workman is in 
many respeefs similar to the nice adjustment of 
tile wheels of a machine, and rt'semblcs still 
more closely the tiviincd (pialities of the 
domestic animals. The obje^ction that the 
skill is athndiod to the man may bi‘ answ(*red, 
as by Mill, that a, coal mine is a,Iso a,tta,ch<‘d (o 
a pl.'ice, or, still better, by the ann.logy i.hat in 
m;i,t tei’s of contrast th(’^ teciinie,a,l skiil maybe 
consid red as separab-d from the higlier <|ual- 
ities of the [x'rsonality of tlu; individn.il. On 
the other hand, howeven', it is oltm nec('ssaiv 
to ('ontr;i.st the woiker with the work done, and 
tli(‘ Wealth i>rodiieed with the peojn-* for whom 
it is j'l-odiieed. I’v some writ'cs (/'.•/. IjIs'I') 
t.he nninired .^'kill of a peo[ib', the greater part 
of whieh has bi'en inheidted from the. ])ast, and 
is due, to the labour, and .saving, and .self- 
re.stra.int of past generations, is reckoncil .as the 
most iiiiportiiit element in j,he national capital, 
and both in the dep.irlment of production and 
in distribution th(' contiabution of this “social 
capital ” to the annn.al pi-odiice must be can'- 
fully considered, d'he ]»rine,ipal reason why a 
civilised n.alion can so soon rt'cover fr()ni the 
oUects of a devastating war is to bi‘ found in 
the aeipiii’.'d .'ImII ol tlie illli.ab.ii in!s, and tlu' 
same I'emark applies to the r.apid «levelopmcnt 
of new colonii's. d'hus .Vdam Smitli might 
well include the skill of tlm wtuku'r.s in a natifui 
in its tixed eapit.il. lull, when, as is u.sual in 
([Uestions of economic definition, w.' appeal to 
popular usage, wo find that hitln ilo, at any 
rail', tlie conti'ast has overcome the analogy. 
Mo stati.stieian h.is yet attempted to give, ('veii 
rouglily, a value to this “soeial eap-ital,” or to 
♦ siiiii.ite the c.ipit.il value of the skill of 
l.ilMuirei-s, althoiigli in partieul.ir e.ises, such as 
Compensation for injury or death. s«uiie such 
com put .d ion must be made. The distinction 
will be lound to be of viUil importance in dls- 
cussing the connection between capitiil (in the 
narrower sense) .and Wac.es. 

Besides the skill of the inhabitants of a 


country are other so-callcl immaterial utilities 
which have sometimes been included in capital, 
and sometimes excluded. Precious metals 
which form the material money of a country 
have always been included under its capital, aiid 
the question arises wdiether, if an elhcient 
substitute can be found, this substitute is not 
equally capital. There can be no doubt that 
without the banking organisation of the 
United Kingdom the business even of producing 
wealth could not be carried on, at least to the 
.same extent. Banking is an essential part of 
natural division of labour, and Bank Notes and 
other forms of rcpresent.alive money are quite 
as ellicient agents of ])rodnclion as the precious 
metals theim-elves. These questions are, 
however, discu.ssed separately under Credit 
(q.v.) From tho individual point of view such 
immaterial utilities as the {b)DD-^^^LL of a 
Imsines.s, CorvuiGJU's. Pai ents, and the like 
w'ould tall under capital unless the material 
cliaracteristic is consid'wed essential. 

Besides the three species of capital already 
disens.sed there are other divisions wliicli have 
found a place, in the text books. The most 
im))ortant is the distinction between tixed and 
cireulatiiig capilsl. Adam Sniilli took Llm 
iei-m.s apparently in their literal sen.'^e and con- 
siden'd the essence of the diller- nee to lie; in tln^ 
fact wlii'ther or not the ea]utal eleangial liand^ 
(or eireul.ited) in (ud*'!’ to obtain a revemne. 
“ If it (i.f. sto<-k) is cm]»loycd in j’Toenring 
future })r()lit (as distinct ti’om presimt enjoy- 
inent) it must procure this profit (‘itlicr by 
staying with liim (U* by going from liim. In 
the one case it is a in the other it is a 

circulidiihj (•.qiital.” ll'rulllt. of XaJwas, bk. 
ii. ch. i. IMill, on the other hand, and most 
recent Fmglish eeononii.sts, deline circulating 
caj)ital, a.s that wliich pertbrms the wliolc of its 
fmictioms in a single use, wliilsb lixed cajhtal 
can be ns('d more than once in the same w.iv. 
Of e'our.se iji ])articular ca.se3 it would be dilli- 
eult to dj-aw tlio line aeenratnly, but tho broad 
distine.lion is tpiit.e obviiins. Ooinpare and 
contrast, for exam])it‘. i iacliinory as the tyjie of 
lixed, with food stippbi s and raw materials of 
manufietiire as the ty])cs of circulating ca])ital. 
'cry often b} Knglish wi-iters circulating is 
ed as 0 (piivaleiit to wagtvs capital. Thus, 
ider the tith‘ ot the ('onversion of circulating 
into fixed capit.il Mill leally di.scusses tho 
‘lleeks ot tlie introduetion of machinery upon 
(be wurking clis-^es (sec Wages, vol. iii. and 
Aj.je). ll;>- eonlu.-mn between circulating and 
wag.- e;ipil.il has b, .•>, one ,,f the causes of the 
exireme and untenable t..rni of statement of tlie 
wages-tund tlicorv, and of the, narrow views of 
tlie rel.itions ol industry and capiital expressed 
in Mills four fuinlameiital propo.sitions (/b/zYma-Z 
Kconom;!. bk. i. eh. v.) The terms sustaining 
and auxiliary capital seem to be more free 
horn ambiguity or «iuestioii begging. Other 
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divisions of capital are sufficiently described by 
the words used e.g. ffoating and sunk, special- 
iscd and non-spccialised, etc. 

It may here be observed that, considering 
the complicated controversies which have arisen 
ill connection with tlie definition of capital, it 
is often useful to cin[)loy qualifying adjectives 
when the term is applied beyond the limits 
'.vithin which there is no dispute. We might, 
i’or examine, speak of the skill of a workman 
as i)ersonal capital, and the various industrial 
organisations of a nation as social capital. It 
seems also worthy of remark that those writers 
who take the most narrow detinition of capital, 
and confine it merely to material production- 
capital, really bring in the wider content of the 
idea, indirectly under different headings, e.g. 
the accumulation of capital, the efficiency of 
the industrial agents, organisation of industry, 
tlie inffuence of credit, etc. Thus it often 
haj'pens that a writer imagiires that he has 
made some important discovery on the nature 
of capital when he has simply made an altera¬ 
tion on the arrangement or classification of 
topics, a most usefuf operation if w'ell carried 
out, hut of subordinate importance to a positive 
addition to the materials of a science. The 
latest systematic work ou CapU.al (Kapital und 
Kapitnl-Zlvs hy E. von Bohm-Hawerk), which 
is full of excellent material from the historical 
standpoint, gives many examples that incur 
some part of this strietur('. 

In conclusion it must he allowed that it is 
impossilffe to thoroughly discuss such a compre¬ 
hensive term as capital without travelling over 
every department of economics. Similarly a 
complete bibliography w’ould involve a reference 
to almost every important economic work. 

[Besides the works referred to in the text, special 
attoution may he calletl to the following. On the 
liistorical side (that is of fact, not theory), as re¬ 
gards antiquity one of the most instructive works 
on the effects of ca]iital is Mommsen’s Jlislory 
of Rome. In tlie mediaeval period the work of 
Schaiiz, RnglotmiVs WirfJisc/ui/tlic/ie EnfAcickcLung, 
etc., gives excellent material from the Saxon to 
tlie Tudor p.eriod ; Thorold Rogers on Six Centuries 
of English Work and Wages and Brentano on 
(Elds and Trade Unions give the later develo])- 
ment. On tlie history of the theory the principal 
W(jrks have .'iheady been noticed. On the theory 
ill recent times, the reader may consult the chapter 
on “ Ca})ital ” in the Princ.vples of Pol. Econ.^ by 
Ihof. li. Sidgwick, for an excellent .analysis of 
‘coinmoii” and scieiitilic English thought; the 
works of P. Leroy Jteanlieu, e.g. La lUpartition 
des Pichesses; La Science des Finances. New 
ed., 1912. The work of Karl Tilarx [Das Kopital) 
which has been translated into English, must be 
read with caution as regards tlie deductions from 
the masses of adroit quotations from English 
sources, whilst the central theory has not been 
accepted hy any economist of repute though still 
apparently the basis of German socialism. Com¬ 
pare A. Held on Socialismus und Capitadi?mus and 


Schaffle on the Quintessence of Socialism (trans* 
lated into English). List on National Systems of 
Political Economy may be compared with the 
Wealth of NatioQis, bks. ii. and iv.] J. S. N. 

History of the word .—The w'ord capital ” in 
its economic sense, like the word “principal,’^ 
and like the w'ord “capital” itself in its geo¬ 
graphical sense, is an adjective (dliptically used 
as a substantive (Munv.y, New English Dietioih- 
ary, s.v.) The full phrase is “capital siock.” 
“ Ca[)ital ” was used for “ eajiital stock,” at least 
as early as 1635 {e.g. in Dailbioie, .\ff'rc]ia,nt's 
Mirrour, Ex. No. 96), but the fact that it was 
merely an adjective was by no means forgotten. 
The Act 8 & 9 W. and M. c. 20 (1697) “for 
enlarging the capital stock of the Bank of 
England,” provides that before tlio cnlargenicnt 
is made, “ tlio common, capital, and ju'iiicipal 
stock of the .said, governor and company slia 11 
be computed and estimated hy the princijvil 
and iutere.st owing to them hy the king, or by 
any others, and by (!asli, or hy any other clfccts 
whereof the said capital stock shall then really 
consist over and above the value of the debts 
which they shall owe at the same tinu‘ for 
princijial and interest lo ;iny other person or 
persons whatsoever.” Iji Dyehe and Pardon’s 
I)icti«)na.ry, 1735, the article on “Ca]>ital” 
begins, “Chief, liead, or principal; it rtilates 
to several things, as the capital stock in trading 
coin pan i(*s is the fund or (|uantity of money 
they are l^y tlieir eharter allowed to employ in 
trade.” Adam Smith frequently uses the full 
phrase. E. c. 

Legal ruling that (Lqnfal need not he replaced 
from profits .—A trader’s assets are in most cases 
wholly or [lartly of a t»erishal.)lc nature. Before 
ascertaining the }>ro(its derived from such assets 
in a given year provision ought to bo made for 
the depreciation climated to have taken place 
during that yi^ar. If, for instance, a ])erson who 
in vested £1000 in tlie [mrchase of a patent liaving 
live years to run, and producing an annual profit 
of £500, treats the wliole of the annual £500 
as the prolit of the respective year, he will lind, 
at the end of the five years, that his source of 
income has disappeared. If, on the otlier hand, 
at the end of each year a sum of £200 is carried 
to the credit of a sinking fund and the remaining- 
£300 only are treated as iacoino, the owner of the 
]mteiit will at the end of the five years he able to 
invest his original £1000 in some other ^irofi table 
manner. AVhere the facts are so very plain 
this .seems almost a truism, hut in many cases 
it is more difficult to dislingiiisli between income 
in the proper sense and repayment of capital. 
The inquiry ought, how'ever, always to he made 
and acted on. The importance of taking the 
depreciation of property into account in ascer¬ 
taining the x>rorits of a given year is even more 
obvious in the case of a company than in the 
case of a private individual. The gradual dis- 
a])pearance of wasting property must in the end 
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materially damnify Pkeferenck shareholders, 
Debenture holders, and ordinary creditors, and 
must also cause great injustice as between the 
persons entitled to the income of shares for 
limited periods and the persons ultimately 
entitled to the juoperty of the shares. It seems 
strange tliat although the integrity of the capital 
of limited companies is, in otlier directions, 
most jealously watched by our courts, the 
greatest laxity is allowed with reference to the 
valuation of assets of a wasting nature. 

In the leading case of Lee v. Ncuchatel 
Asplialte Company (Law Reports, 41 Cliancery 
Division, p. 1) it w^as InOd by the Court of 
Appeal that “ tliore is notliing in tlie Comj)anie.s 
Acts to prohibit a ctmijiany formed to work a 
wasting property, as e.(j. a mine or a jtatent, 
from distiibuting, as dividend, the excess of tlie 
proceeds of woihing above tlie expenses of 
working, nor to im])ose. on the company any 
obligation to set ajiait a Sinkinuj Liwr) to meet 
the dejtrecialion in the value of the wasting 
j)roperty.” 

The following observations of Lord Justice 
Lojies deserve special notice—“ It is said by 
the app(dlant that a com}>a.ny is not at liberty 
to pay a dividend unless they can show that 
their available jnoperty at Iho time of declaring 
the dividend is efjuivalent to their nominal or 
share capital. In my ojhnion such a contention 
is \intenablo. M'liejo nominal or share cvipital 
is di7ni?iishod in value, not by means of any 
improper dealing ^vitli it b}' the company, but 
by reason of cans(’s over wliieli the company has 
no control, or by r('asoM of its inbereiil nature, 
that (iiminution need not, in my ojtinion, be 
made good out of I'evoMiiie.” 

The result of the doctrine so laid down may 
bo illiisl rated by an examjde. A eompaiiy 
liaving invested the wholtj^ of its capital in 
li(UMised premises at a prica^ seenringan (\\et>llent 
I'eturn during tin* conl.imianee of tlie lieence, 
di\'ides tlie wlioli' of the m t revenue in each 
year aniMUg its sha.reholdcM’S. 'fhe licence is 
\vitluiia\\ n Ix'lbn* the dividend for the last year 
lias been dcM-lared. 'I’his is a diminution of the 
value of the eompaiiv’s proi'crty “ by rt'ason of 
causes over wliieh tlie eompany has no control,” 
and th(! com[tany nia ydividi^ tlie wliole of the last 
year’s prolit among tlie sliareholders, althougli 
the value of the land and buildings since the 
withdrawal of the lii’eii.^e is far below the 
amount of the <Ieb(s owing by the comjiany. 
>Ve are bound to bow to the ruling of the Court 
of App(ail, and must therefore assume that this 
result is in aeeordauee with the Companies Acts, 
but i'eonomieally it eaiinot be considered sound ; 
while, from tlie ]>oint of view of }>ersuns having 
dealiiu;s wlih limited companies, and relying on 
the covreelnoss of their annual balanee-sboots, 
it is highly ineonveiiitmt, and further it contra¬ 
dicts every sound jaiueiple of business and of 
bookkeej'ing. E. s. 


Capital rarely permanent. — The constant 
need of renewal of capital is a point often not 
remembered. Capital, as Professor Sidgwick 
says {Principles of Political Economy^ ch. v.), is 
a semi-technical term, being habitually used 
not by men generally in their ordinary thought, 
but by rnen of business and others when dis¬ 
cussing industrial matters," In its original 
use by jiractical men,” Professor Sidgwick con¬ 
tinues, “capital” undoubtedly means “wealth 
employed so as to yield a prolit.” The distinc¬ 
tions which, as Professor Sidgwick shows, must 
bo made as to the use of the term thus defined, 
arc stated under the iiead of Capital { q . r .\ 
the remarks on the subject in this place are 
confiiK'fl to the point—that the “wealth” thus 
“employed” siands constantly in need of 
renewal. Wliether “capital” exists in the 
form of machinery or any other finished pro¬ 
duct of intelligent skill, or in the form of 
the floating capital or Ciish used in jjaying the 
labour employed in keeping lliat machinery in 
motion, or in purchasing (he materials needed 
to maintain any product of intelligent skill— 
a mint for instance in working order—constant 
renewal is, in by far the greatest number of 
cases, needed to maintain not merely its efiici- 
ency, but its very (*xistenc<*. A railway, for 
example, ikmmIs not imrely a conlinual repair 
but ])erpetual reconstruction, whieli lias properly 
to bo charged to the fund which is jiropei'ly 
jirolit, but whicli in Ibis technical sense is 
called “revemie.” As tiaflie, increases new 
rails liave to be laid down, old station,s enlarged 
and renewed, old bi'idge.s replaced by new ones 
ca])able of bearing the heavier weights of the 
more, powerful locomotives and the larger trains 
which tiny draw. In ca,si\s like this “capital” 
—the word is us- d here in the tee]ini(,Ml sense 
dc.seribed by ’'lolt s.-,or Sidgwick---levs ah rady 
been cliaiged with I In* cost of coiisti uct ion «jf 
the .stations and l>ri(itr<*s v liich are. lunv .su])er- 
s(*ded, and hence have to be. rebuilt. It is 
“ reveuue ’ tlic ri'lorc, tin' piodiua^ of “capital,” 
not capital itself, vhicli lias to bear the co.st 
of the renewal so lai- as tliis ivncwal merely 
rei)laccs what is actually siiperseiJed. Tims, in 
tlie ca.se of a station wliicli co.st originally 
L'l 0,000, and owing to the increased trallic has 
become iusuliiciciit to meet tin* m ods of the 
locality, and has to be. replaeed Ivy oik' eostino 
1:50,000, ill all well-managed railways tlie rule 
is that ca]htal boars only the ditfereuee between 
the two sums, and revenue is charged with the 
re]»laeement of the original outlay. This ex- 
am]'lo is given as merely one instance of a pro¬ 
cess wliieh lias to be tollowed in every instance 
in which “ ca]>ital ” has to lx* ])erpetually main¬ 
tained, however it is eni].loved. It sliow.s 
further, not only the ])ropor method of ap])or- 
tioning the dilference between gross and net 
“revenues, that is between gi'oss and net pro¬ 
fit, but the very heavy drafts which must con- 
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atantly be made on ‘‘revenue,” that is on net 
“ profit,” to meet a class of expenditure which 
to many appears exceptional, but which is really 
a normal incident in the cost of prodacition. 
When examined into thus, it is interesting to 
trace how little of what is ordinarily termed 
“fixed" capital is really permanent. The ap¬ 
parent ])ermanence of “capital ” is occasionally 
SjK)keii of as something which may always be 
depended on, something which endures for ever. 
Because the payment of the interest on the 
“ debt " of a nation, or the “stock ” of a com¬ 
pany is continued from year to year, it is 
;i;s.:;:med that the wealth represented by the 
virigiiial outlay continues in existence and that 
the capital” remains—capital described as the 
“ savrd produce of past labour.” The “ capital 
cons''b'red either in tlie concrete as (mainly) the 
accimiulated stock of instrumeiits auxiliary to 
labour, or more abstractedly as the power of 
vlij’ecting labour to the attainment of gi-cater 
but remoter utilities through tlie control over 
the inoduce of labour possessed by tlic owners 
of accumulated wealth,” is only inaiiitaiiied 
thf'ougli a [icrpctual process of reproduction. 

[Sec i\Iill, Principles of Politicnl Ectniomy, bk. i. 
ch. For coimection between A:€0dXa4oe, caput, 
and eapital, see Macleod, Dictionary of Political 
Ecoinymy,s.\. “ Capital,” pp. 324-67, and Iloselier, 
VoJkswirthsrJififf, p. 89, § 42.] 

CAPITATION (inFrakck). cajntation 
was a gi'adaate.d poll-tax, lirst im})os(*(l in 1605 
during tlic wai' with the league of Augsburg ; 
abolished in 1697, on tlie conclusion of the 
t reaty of Kyswick, it w'as renewed when the war 
of the Spanish Succession broke out in 1701. 
From this time it became a regular source of 
income until the Revolution. 

Idle imposition of the cn 2 ntaiion is a proof of 
the immense ]K)wer of the monarchy under 
Louis XIV. No consent was asked, and no 
regard was paid to class ])rivilegcs. d'he tax was 
to press u])on all classes including the nobles, 
dbc mendicant orders, and all wliosc contrihu- 
tiiMis to the state did not exceed 40 (afterwards 
20) sous were exemidcd. The rest wei’e divided 
into twenty-two classes according to rank, with 
I (limiiiisliing scale of payment. The lirst class, 
wliicli coiisistc(l of the daujjliin alone, paid 
2000 livres ; the second, viz. the [)rinces of the 
blood, })aid 1500 ; and so on to the four lowest 
classes, wliich paid respectively 40, 30, 10, and 
3 livres. Tn juinciple, at least, the tax was 
more (Mjuitable than any otluT in France. 

ilic nobles and clergy ha<l been powerless to 
prevent the imposition of the tax, but they soon 
succeeded in modifying its assessment in tlieir 
own interests. 'I'lie clergy, in fact, .succeeded 
m escaping it from an early period. In 1695, 
and again in 1701, they agreed to pay 4,000,000 
li\u-es a year as long as the war lasted. In 
1 < 09, when the government was reduced to the 
gieatest straits, they purchased permanent im¬ 


munity from the capitation by an immediate 
pay ment of 24,000,000 livres, most of which 
they raised by loan. The d'Uat and many 
of the towns compounded for a .fixed annual 
payment, as in the case of the taille (see 
Tah.le). The nobles obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of special receivers for their own order, and 
succeeded iu esca])ing g/^at part cf the burden. 

But the most fatal change was the adoption 
(in those provinces where the taiUe was levied 
on personalty) of the assessment for the taille 
as the basis of that for the capitation.. The 
division of the twenty-two classes was soon lost 
sight of, and the burden uj)on the lower classes 
was enormously increased. If Ibe taille was 
increas(id, t\\e capitation of theRoTuniERwas iyso 
facto increased too. Thus the practice gi'ew 
up of collecting the lax first from the noii- 
})rivilcgcd, and then, if theie was a deficit, it 
was imposed upon the iwivib g-'di classes. 'Thus 
it was reckoned that in 1788 a rotuner paid 
about 12 sous per livro ; and a noble only 2. 
The class which ought to have paid 3 livres by 
the original arrangement bad come to pay 24 ; 
the class wliicb oiiglit to liave ])aid 10 paid 60, 
and that wliich onglit to have paid 30 paid 180. 
This enormous change was produced within a 
century, not by formal enactment, but by the 
steady jircssnre of the ])rivileged classes upon, 
the administration, ddie result was disastrous 
to the state, as the lax, according to Necker, 
only jiroduccd 41,000,000 li\'rcs, wliereas it 
was estimated to produce 54,000,000. 

[Necker, I)c VAdininistratio')i. c/e.s’ Finances de 
la France (1784).—Gas(piet, J^r6ds drs Institu¬ 
tions Poiifiques et Sociales de VAncienne France 
(Paris, 1885).] r. l. 

CAPITATION TAXl'^S. Taxes directly im* 
jioseil on each individual to bo charged there¬ 
with, the amount }>ayablc being eitbci' a uniform 
sum or, as in later times, a sum regulated by 
i-(iferencc to a })rescribcd scale varying with the 
rank and station, and, in some instances, with 
the supi^iosezi foi tuno of tlie jierson charged. 
Such taxes are frequently described as poll 
taxes. 

The first capitation or poll tax was imposed in 
England in 1377 at the imifoi'in rate of 4d. per 
head. It is stated in the Subsidy Roll printed 
in the ArcJiccoloyia, vii. 37, tliat tlic sum pro¬ 
duced was <£22,607 paid by 1,370,442 persons, 
although, as Mr. Dowell rein,irks, tlie “sum 
raised does not correspond with the stated 
number of taxpayers.” In 1379 and 1380 
graduated poll taxes were iiupos('d, the tax levie(l 
in the latter year leading to the movement in 
which Wat Tyler was the moving spirit. There¬ 
after, capitation taxes were levied at rare inter¬ 
vals, the principle of classification being present 
in all of them and on an increasingly elaborate 
basis. In, 1692 a poll tax paid in each quarter 
of that year produced £580,000, and in 1698 a 
similar tax estimated to yield £800,000 pro- 
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(luced no more thun £321,397. “ When a tax,” 

said Davkn'ANT, “yields no more than half what 
in reason might be expected from it, we plainly 
see that it grates upon all sorts of people ; and 
such ways and means of raising money should 
be rarely made use of by any government.” 
Accordingly, the poll tax of 1698 was the last 
imposed in this country, although tlie system 
survives in several European countries. 

Adam Smith (JVealth of Nations, bk. v. chap, 
ii. art. iv.) condemns capitation taxes as alto¬ 
gether arbitrary and uncertain, to which he 
aflds tliat “the greatest sum wliich they have 
ever atforded miglit always have been found in 
some otlier way much more convenient to the 
peo[)le.” It Tuay, however, be said, that it is 
in the inc(|uality of capitation taxes, rather 
than in tlieir uncertainty or arbitrary character, 
that till! essential olijcction to them consists. 
They ni-cd not necessarily bo uncertain, and 
tlieir arbitrary character dc])cnds mainly upon 
the manner in which they are a<lministcrcd. 
If levied, however, without distinction of age, 
sex, or fortune, they are so manifestly unofpial 
that they liave heen described as tlie taxation 
of men as if tliey were beasts, and as constitut¬ 
ing “a niaik of slavery.” And even when 
attempts have Itecn made to remedy this in- 
«j([uality by siiitaiiie gradations, sullieient care 
has seldmn been taken in constructing them to 
avoid the im[)ositioii of a direct burden upon 
those above the coiidilion of beggary but 
possesseil of the means of a bare subsistence 
only. (Iradnated capitation or [loll taxes may 
In! dcscri)n‘d as rough and ready attempts to 
aeliieve that spt'cics of direct taxation which is 
moil! scieiitilically aceom[>lislied by a well-enn- 
striieti'd ineoiiu! lax (see Tnoomio Tax), to 
wliii’h tax, as tlu'ii known, many of tlu! olisiu v- 
atious of tlie earlier oeononiisis on the subject 
of capitation taxes are indeml eijually directed. 

T. H. n. 

(See Dowell’s Jfis/ori/ of Taj'dtion aiof Toxosin 
Knjfniil i^l.ojidon, 1 SSs ^ 1 >i<ilonnaiix 

(fSnorol <l<‘ la Politi'iuo (j’;n-i.s, 1873).j 

CA Iv.\(yCI()LI, Do.mi:\ 1 (’(i (ni.aiiiuis and 
viceroy of Sicily), bom in Xaples 171.>, died 
1789; published (1780) a |>:ini]’lilet on coni 
laws, having seen their bad eonsiapionces 
dining a great famine wliieh devastated ^Sicily 
in 1781 and 178.‘), However, he is not a 
tliorougli free tradu’. and he is more of a political 
writer than an economist. Crsrnnr ]mb]islied 
h.is painplilet in liis classici Italian}, 

Milano, 1804. M. r. 

(.'A l\ A I’A, DToMF.ni-:, ]ior]nvps the first seri¬ 
ous writer in Italy ou public, finance. Wlien 
he was horn is not known. He died in 1487. 
He was dnke ot Aladdaloni and was invested 
with the highest politieal otfices under Alfonso 
r. of Aragon, who only succeeded in taking 
Naples Irom llenato of Anjou through tlie 
bravery and ability of liis captain Carafa. 


Carafa’s book consists only of eighty-eight 
pages, and its full title is: Ne regis et hoaii Prin- 
cipis officio oprtsculum a Diomede Carafa, primo 
Magdalunensixim Comite, composilum, Neap, 
apud Castaldum, 1668 (edition now circulat¬ 
ing). He wrote his book between 1469 and 
1482 in Italian, and the Duchess Eleonora, 
daughter of Alfonso L, and wife of Ercole I., 
Duke of Ferrara, whose instnictor Carafa had 
been, directed it to be translated into Latin. 
It is divided into four parts: (1) De imperio 
tuendo, (2) de jure dicendo et justitia servanda, 
(3) de re familiari et vectigalibus adminis- 
trandis, (4) de subditorura civitatisque com- 
modis procurandis. 

In the third part, which is the financial one, 
of his treatise, Carafa makes some original re¬ 
marks. lie maintains that the revenue must be 
regulated in proportion to the expenditure, and 
that this has three principal divisions—expenses 
for the protection of the state ; those necessary 
for the court of the jirinco ; and lastly a category 
of varying importance relative to the general 
welfare of the state. As tliis last category is 
the variable and unforeseen one, whilst the two 
other ones are certain, the greatest possible 
margin should be lef t for it on the side of income, 
and the other expenditure should be reduced to 
a minimum. The revenue should be minutely 
accounted for and examined into every year by 
a special body of officers. Taxes should be 
stable ami in eveiy detail indisputable (Carafa 
say.s: taxes should be formulated so clearly 
that i>eo{)]o need not go to law about them to 
know what they have to j^ay) and not oppres¬ 
sive ; but hixcs will be certain to be oppicssive 
if the greatest economy docs not prevail in the 
ex])em]iturc. Kconomy in the expenditure 
makes it pos.siVde for the prince to choose 
amongst the many possible taxes only the 
very best, and eliminate especially those Mhich 
are ini<piilous or luiiapial in their inciibuKie. 
iModerafion in the expenses will also liave the 
goo<l ('fleet tiiat tlie ])riiice need not have re- 

irsc to forced loans, which lie tlius cliaractcr- 
iscs, “Quid aliud exislimari debet, quam (uiuni 
qaoddaiiL rapinar. aatfarti gvnuvp" Sucli loans 
induce population and cajiilal to emigrate, and 
it would be highly immoral for the prince to 
(mdeavour to search out where wealt h was, by 
■mployiTig s]»ies so as to ])lander his subjects 
the better. He thinks the collcciirig of taxes 
ought to be. faruicd out, lici-anse the “publi¬ 
cans” act with greater zeal, intelligence, and 
activity than government officials. Carafa 
clearly recognises that the wealtli of tho sub¬ 
jects is tho foundation of the who]e state 
machinery, ami must tlierefore be spare*!, “Sub- 
litorum lacultates potenti.'c rcgi;c fundamenta 
existimari o[)Oitet.” Far bolder tlian S 
Thomas Aquixas (y.r.), Carafa does not feat 
moral evils from a development of commerce, 
the first great source of the wealtli of subjects *, 
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therefore commerce must be left absolutely free. 
Carafa’s powerful intellect discerned how bene- 
licial for a country are foreign merchants who 
settle in it, and strongly opposed every sort of 
oppression tending to give foreigners a posi¬ 
tion inferior to that of native citizens. His 
formula of liberty is “Sicut indignum est a 
civibus oflScia Regen tis invadi, ita dvium negotia 
Qccupari a Ee>ge non deceL ” Nevertheless Carafa 
cannot yet quite free himself of the prejudice 
that state-help is of some good, and ho advises 
the prince to lend money, to give prizes and aid 
industry in many other ways, since the prince, 
he kiys, is sure never to lose in the long run by 
doing so, because “ princeps inops esse non potest, 
ciijus imperio ditissimi homines subjiciuntur.” 
Especially agriculture needs the indulgence of 
the prince, because peasants often need loans, 
and when the seasons have not favoured them, 
the tax collectors ought not to aggravate their 
situation, but give them a little time to pay 
thtlr taxes and their debts. The labour of the 
subjects is the source of the wealth of a nation 
and the government must never crush them 
and if it can^ must help them; **nec tamen 
negarerim non posse ?ioc (state-help) ab o^nnihus 
et nhique pi'aestari ; sed ubi et ftcultatum cojna, 
et locorum co'uivioditas snppctit, ibi snhditos a 
lYincipibiis suiSf et consilio, et re excitandos ad- 
juvandosque esse assero.** 

Is it not remarkable to find a statesman and 
a warrior of those rough times speaking in such 
terms ? M. p. 

CARBONARI. This secret society (referred 
to in the notice of the life of Etienne Cabe'I'), 
claims a history of much anti(]uity, and Francis 
I. of France as founder. Its recent activity 
dates, however, mainly from tlie revolutionary 
T'Hiiod, at the close of the last century, when 
its {irindpal syjhero of action lay in Italy. The 
[n'oject formed by the society of a united Italy, 
under the name of the Ausoniaii Republic, 
proved abortive ; but the fall of Idurat was in 
great measure due to its influence. After the 
restoration of the Bourbons, however, to the 
kingdom of Naples, the Carbonari were thrown 
oil one side, and the society was proscribed 
throughout Italy. Expelled thence, it began 
to take root in France, and Lafayette became 
its chief (c. 1820-1821). After many vicissi¬ 
tudes tlio society was revived about 1825, and 
some ten years later coalesced with the society 
named Young Italy. The course which the 
society of the Carbonari took marks “a transi¬ 
tion period in the history of secret societies. 

1 rom secret societies occupied with religion, 
philosophy, and politics in the abstract, it leads 
us to the secret societies whose objects are more 
immediately political. And thus in France, 
Italy, and other centres it gave rise to numer¬ 
ous and various sects, wherein we.lind the men 
ot thought and those ot action combining for 
one common object—the progress, as they 
voT.. r. 


understood it, of human society ” (Heckethorm 
vol. ii. p. 115). 

[For literature, see The Secret Societies of all 
Ages and Countries^ C. W. Heckethorii, 2 vols., 
London.] 

CARDOZO, Isaac N,, born in 1786 in 
Georgia, U.S., settled in Charleston, S.C. ; 
engaged in jonrnalism. and died in 1850. 
In 1826 wrote Notes on PolUiral Economy, 
Charleston, S.C., pp. 125. This was called 
forth by the publication of Professor MYickar’s 
edition of McCulloch's article on Political 
Economy,” originally published in the Encpclo- 
poedia Britannica, a statement of the princijik's 
of political economy which Cardozo regarded as 
erroneous when applied to the United States. The 
Ricardian theory of rent was especially attacked ; 
many critics at that time saw that the condi¬ 
tions of land tenure and cultivation were so 
different in the United States from those in 
England that they concluded that Ricardo's 
theory was fundamentally erroneous. As editor 
of the Southern Patriot, 1816-45, and of the 
Evening News, 1845-50, Cardozo wrote in 
favour of free trade, and showed an unusual 
acquaintance with the subject of finance. He 
frcMpicntly contributed to the Southern Quar¬ 
terly Review. d. k. d. 

CAREY, Henry Charles (born in Phil.i 
dclplna, United Sbites, 1793, died in that city 
1879), was the son of Matthew Carey, an Irish 
exile, who had become a man of mark as a 
publisher, and as a writer on economic and 
])olitical questions. Tlu3 son succeeded his 
father as head of the publishing house, but re¬ 
tired with a competency in 1835, and from 
that time devoted his energies to economic 
science and related subjects. Tliirteen octavo 
volumes and three thousand pages of jiamphlets 
remain as the fruit of his activity, besides an 
amount of matter, supposed to be twice as great, 
contributed by liim to the newspaper press. Of 
his more im[»ortant works there are translations 
in French, Italian, Portuguese, German, Swedish, 
Russian, Magyar, and Japanese, attesting his 
remarkable power of commanding attention in 
spite of the difiiculties created by great jirolixity, 
eccentric style, and frequent obscurity of 
thought. 

Carey began bis scientific career at a juncture 
when the English School appeared to have 
exhausted its deductions from assumed premises, 
and to shrink from adjusting its conclusions to 
the conditions of actual life. His treatment of 
Social Science was original, and led him to a 
series of supposed discoveries, the order of which 
he has stated in the introduction to his most 
important work, The Principles of Social 
Science, His point of departure was a theory 
of Value which he defined as the “measure of 
the resistance to be overcome in obtaining 
things required for use, or the measure of 
nature’s power over man ”—in simpler terms 

Q 
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the cost of repioducfcion. This theory Carey 
applied to every case of value—to commodities, 
sei'vicos, and land, and in some passages seem¬ 
ingly to man himself. Reasoning that every 
gilt of nature is gratuitous, he found a universal 
tendency to a decline of value as the arts 
advance, and to a decrease in the value of 
accumulated capital, as compared with the 
results of present labour, with a resulting 
li iruiony of interests between capitalist and 
lal)OLircr. This theory Carey enuneiated in his 
Principles of PolUical Economy^ published in 
1837-40, and its appearance in slightly modi- 
tied terms in Bastiat’s Harmonies hconomiques 
in 1850, led to a sharp discussion between the 
two authors, in the Journal des Kconomistes for 
1851. The attempts of Diihring in Germany 
to ostablisli the claims of Carey as a reformer of 
economical doctrine, led to an equally sharp 
controversy between Diihring and Lange, in 
which tlm latter had tlie best of tlm argu¬ 
ment. 

Ton ycai-s later, in his Pasty Presenty and 
Futurey Carey announced a law of produc¬ 
tion from land the exact reverse of Ricardo’s 
AVith great wealth of illustration, lie laid down 
the luineiplc that, in the progress of society, 
men first till the easily worked and poorer soils, 
and descend upon the richer lands as capital 
and numbers increase, so that with the advance 
of the community the rate of return from land 
rises instead of falling. Closely connected with 
this supposed reversal of Ricardo’s doctrine, and 
a natural deduction from the continually in¬ 
creasing ability to sujtport increasing numbers, 
was the lotvl rejection of the Malthusian law. 
Tlogical necessity, however, forced Carey to 
seek for some ultimate limiting [trinciple, end 
this he found at last in Herbert Spencer’s con¬ 
jectured j.hysiological law of the diminution of 
liuinan fertility, and ultimate equilibrium 
between numbers .nid subsistence. It may l>o 
also noted in passing, that with the Ricardian 
and Malthusian doctrines Carey also abandotu d 
his earlier belief iii free trade, Irom a conviction 
that, in the present state of the world, the 
co-ordinating [>ower of the government m\ist 
bo used, in order to preserve economic harmony 
and to arrive at ultimate freedom. 

Finally, in the .sci'ond cha{)tcr of his Soci(fl 
Srinio'y Carey announced the crowning dis¬ 
covery of “the gieat law’ of moleenlar gravita¬ 
tion as the indispensahle condition of the 
(existence of the being known as man.” The 
laws of being he declared to he the same in 
matter, man, and comiimnities. As in the 
solir world attraction and motion are in the 
ratio of mass and pioximity, so in the social 
world, association, individuality, responsibility, 
development and progre.ss are proportionate 
to each other. This theory, not of analogy, 
but of absolute identity of law', in the physical 
and in the social world, is maintained with 


great vigour in the Unity of LaWy published 
when Carey was in his seventy-ninth year. 

The scientific importance of these theories 
has been maintained by Diihring, lerrara, and 
AVirth, and has been questioned by Held and 
Luiigc. However revolutionary the theories 
may be logically, they had, outside of the 
middle United States, little etfect in establishing 
a .school, even in the author’s lifetime, and 
since his death, under the changed conditions 
of economic discussion, have ceased to atti’act 
much attention. 

In his own country, Carey is probably best 
recollected as an advocate of the policy of pro¬ 
tection. This policy he urged upon gi’ouiids so 
unusual, that it may be said that/in the dis¬ 
cussion, he sehlora [)ur.sucd his opponents far 
upon their own lines of argument:, nor has he 
often been Ibllowed by them u})on his own. 
The central point of his social idiilosophy was 
tile im]>ort'ance of association as the primary 
condition of progress. In mere trade, as 
beUvccn C(>untries exchanging manufactured 
goods and raw produets, he found an iiifiueiice 
which centralises }>ower and wealth on the one 
side and acts towards dispersion and decay on 
the other ; but in the commerce of services and 
ideas carricil on by men exchanging with each 
other directly, he found a tendency to closer 
association, increased economic efficimicy, and 
general well-being. His treatment of Interna¬ 
tional I'kade, then, turned cliictly upon the 
stimulus to be given to producers by the home 
market, a cons('([uent rapid sociotary move¬ 
ment, an early diversification of ]nirsuits, 
quickened thought, and a resulting gain in 
productive power. In this manner he de¬ 
veloped many of tlie arguments for the protec¬ 
tive system wiiich have now' become common, 
and perhaps helped in giving to those arguments 
a cniTcncy iiiucli wider than the acceptance, or 
even the knowledge, of his general system, 
among piotectionists to-day. (See Amkuican 
School ue I'olitioal KcoNOMA^) 

Carey hold no public oliice, but his mental 
and social qualities made him for many years a 
central figure among men of cultivation and 
influence in his own community. A brief 
memoir of him was jmblislicd in Philadelphia 
(1880) by his friend, Dr. AA’illiam Elder, from 
w’hich is taken the following list of his prin¬ 
cipal works, omitting the long catalogue oi 
pamphlets: 

Essay on the Rate of Wayes, Harmony 

of Xature (privately ])rinted), Principles 

of Political Economy {Z vols.), 1837 ’3S "iO. — The 
Pasty the Preyent, and the Futurey 1848,—//a?-- 

iples of _ _ 

(3 vols.), 1858*o9 .—Manual of Social Science 
(edited hy Miss APKeau), IStH. — Unity of 
Lav\ as exhibited in the relations of Physicaly 
Social, M^ntai^ and Moral ScieneXy 1872. 
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Closely related to the above is the Manual of 
Political Economy, by E. Peshine Smith, 1863. 
The Claims of Carey to a high place among 
modern economists have been maintained in 
Germany especially by Eugen Diihring {Caref s 
(Jmwdlzung der VolksvnrtJischaftslehre und Social- 
ivisscnschaft, 1865) and in America especially by 
Mr. Carey-Baird. Readers who may wish to see 
a statement of the case rather from the side of his 
Ibllowers than from that of his critics are referred 
to the writings of these authors. C. F. D. 

CAREY, Matthew (father of H. C. Caret) 
born in Ireland in 1760, emis^rated to United 
States in 1788 in consequence of political 
troubles. His career was varied and siiccessiul ; 
editor of newspapers and magazines, pamphlet¬ 
eer. publisher, he was till his death in 1840 
(at Philadelphia) a prominent figure. He wrote 
numerous pamphlets, partly political, partly 
^ cojiomical. In 1820-40 he was the most active 
among the advocates of protection in the United 
"states. Among his pamphlets (all published at 
Philadelphia) may be mentioned :— 

Brief Exam ination of Lord Sheffield's Ohserva- 
tions on Commerce of United States, 1791.— 
Appcfd to Common ^nse and Common Justice, 
1822.— Essays on Political Economy, or the most 
certain I\fean$ of promoting Wealth, etc. (1822). 
— The Crisis, etc., 1823. —Examination of the 
Boston Report, etc., 1828. f. w. t. 

CARLI, Gian Rinaldo, born at Capod’Istria 
1720, died at Milan 1795. In 1744 he became 
piofcssor of astronomy at Padua. In 1753 
lie settled at Milan, where he was appointed 
president of the financial hoard by the Ans- 
irian government. 

Between 1751 and 1760 he published his 
famous work on Coins and Minting. (A fiart 
of the first volume was published in 1761 in 
V- nice under the title, Della origine e del com- 
trii rdo della moneM, e della instituzione deJ/e 
zece.hc d’ Italia; the whole of the first volume 
wa.s published at the Hague in 1754 under the 
title, Delle monete e delV instituzione, dellc zecche 
d' Italia; in 1767 he published the second 
volume at Pisa, and in 1759 the third volume, 
in two parts, at Lucca.) In 1766 ho published 
at a pamphlet on the deterioration of 

the coin in Milan, and the rules lie gives for 
.‘iniflioration wore, later on, the basis of tlie 
reform which was cflectcd. Ten years later 
appeared his report on the “Census of the 
State of Milan,” containing a critical history 
ot methods for valuations of property. In 
1770 he wrote a vciy able refutation of the 
iiicrc.Tiitilc theones concerning the wealth of 
nations as incasured by exports and imports 
{Breve ragionarnento sopra i bilaiici cconomici 
delle nazimii)^ hence it is somewhat surprLsing 
to find him wiiting in 1771 a pamphlet on the 
corn trade {Del commercio libero dei grani) 
in support of Galiani, combating his critics, 
and strongl}^ in favour of governmental regula¬ 
tion of this branch of commerce. Most of 


his economical writings have been reprinted in 
CnsTOBi's Economisti Italiani, Milan, 1804 
Besides being an economist he was a good 
antiquarian and historical writer. He tar¬ 
nished his character by his excessiv'e hatred 
and Jealousy of Pietro Yerri, the economist. 

M. p. 

CARLYLE, Thomas, born 179.5, died 1881. 
Carlyle conceived that a true political economy 
should be a political philosophy and tell us 
“what is meant by our country, and by what 
causes men are hapjiy, moral, religious, or the 
contrary” {see Life by Froude, vol. ii. p. 7S). 
Economics in a narrower sense was as.‘M>cialtd 
by him with Bentham ami M'Gulloch 
(“M^C roiidy ”), and nicknamed, through a mis¬ 
conception, pointed by the power which paradox 
.sometimes exercised even over his happiest 
thoughts, the “dismal science.” His praises 
of Work and Tiiui F r(7Vy.s'i{ and Present, etc. etc.), 
his description (from Franklin) of man as a 
tool-using animal (Stfrt. Res.), and his respect 
for pioneers who drain fens (see Crom.wcU) or 
make railroads, like “the rugged Brindley” 
{Past and Present), or reclaim tlie moors and 
forests {Ijatt. D. P., No. 1), even his cardinal 
principle “know wliat thou canst work at” 
(Sart. Res.), are the outcome of his cliaractor 
as moral teacher, and point to no special econo¬ 
mical bent, though the last no doubt implies 
the economical pi inciple of divi.-^ion of laliour. 
He is coiirtcou.s to “national economy” wlien 
identified with Old Frederick William (see 
Frejierick the, Great, bk. iv. ch. iii.), and he even 
allows that English political economy has had 
its lesson to teach us {Lalt. D. T\, No. 1). 
Even “mammonism ” itself “has seized some 
jiortion of the message of nature to man ; and, 
seizing that and following it, will seize and 
appropriate more and more of nature's message ” 
{Past ami Present). The English people are 
the wisest in action, and tlieir jiractical material 
work is the one thing they have to show for 
themselves that is true and solid {Past ami 
Present). But he has done most service to 
economics by his criticisms. When Past ami 
Present a[)})carcd (1843) t\\QDeutsch-Franz6sische 
Jahrhucher of Marx and Engels (App.) took' 
note of it as the most important book of tlic day 
on social questions. Carlyle there showed tbui 
extreme Laissez-Faire may mean disintegra¬ 
tion of society and simple anarchy ; it remove.^ 
old bonds, and leaves men disjoined i'rom each 
other, except for the “nexus of cash i^ayments.” 
The result is the “nomadic servitude” of the 
working classes and the destruction of all 
security and permanence in their conditions of 
life. In the Nigger Question (1849) he allows 
no advantage to the English labourer over the 
West Indian slave ; the slaves were “hired for 
life,” and the workman are hired by the job. 
He is on safer ground when he points to the 
common liability to disease as a wholesome 
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reminder to tlie rich of their coniiiion liumanily 
with the poor {Past and Present)^ and when ho 
impresses on economists the fact that their 
Economic Man is an abstraction, and the 
universe is not one huge shop. He derides 
mere skill in selling cheap {Bohus of Houiuis- 
ditch\ and oven industrial enterprise, so far as 
it aims at profit-making (Hudson, Plugson of 
fjrulersliijl^ etc.). But he is firm against corn 
laws, and against the landowners who “refuse 
to take the market rate for their onions," and 
forgot that thmj did not make the land of Eng¬ 
land. He goes farther than most economists in 
his estimate of “ cajitains of Industry,” ami in 
his view that the relation of Master and Srnt- 
VAN r is eternal {Niggrr Qvrstioii). Ho shows no 
appreciation of the power of workmen’s com- 
hinations : and has no sym))at]iy with nations 
ami ])eoj)les as distinguislied from individuals. 
Oil the whole ceonomist.s have learned more from 
his protiist.s against abstract Ricardian political 
economy and its tendency to reduce the state to 
“anarchy plus the constable" than from any of 
Ids positivi! I cachings. His pleadings had their 
induericc even with men like John MiiJi, who 
were perft'clly aware of their (h'fecfs of logic. 
It should l)c added that the “theory of depend- 
tMicc and [U'otection " criticised by Mill in his 
chapter on the “ Trobablo Futurity of the 
Labouring Classes’’ {Poi Boon. iv. vii. § 1) is 
€\ss(‘ntially tliat of ("arlylo. J. B. 

CAROLUS (Fnglish). Gold coin (Cliarles I.) 
ratc<l at ‘20s. Also called a “unit" or “broad." 
Weight, 1 10uj grains. Fineness, 910 *0. Value 
at .Uh : 17 : lOf an ounce., .01 : ‘2 :9,L F. E. A. 

CAROliUS DOLLAR. A name soim'limcs 
giV(Ui to (lie Spanisli dollar whicli eirculatoi 
for many years throughout America and in 
China ;ind tin' Fast generally, and whi(‘h boi’O 
llie elliicy of either (’arolus III. or IV. c'f Spain. 
'I'iie coin was also known as a “ pillar dollar,” 
a name which it derived from the fact tliat part 
of the device on its reverse consisted of two 
pillars, iiiti-n h'd to reproseut the Pillars of 
Hercules (the Str.iits of Gibraltar). Its S])anish 
name was “peso duro" (or hard dollar). It 
was also callecl an “eight ]>icce ” on account of 
its division into 8 reals. (For the dates of 
issue, wi'ight, and lineuess, see Don, ak, Hard.) ! 

F. K. A. 

C.'VURIFR, Common. A eonnnon carihris 
one Nvlio plies his trade betweni certain places ! 
and regularly undertakes for a pecuniarv con- ! 
siileration to transport the goods of all who j 
choose to omjdoy him. At common law the ! 
in-iucip.tl iluties of a common carrier are: (1) 
lo earry all things belonging to the description 
<d' articles which lie publicly professes to carry for 
any person udio is re.ady to pay him his custom¬ 
ary hire, provided lie has room tor the things 
in his cart or carriage, or other means of trans¬ 
port. (2) lo take proper care of the goods he 


carries, and to make safe delivery to the con¬ 
signee. He is responsible for loss from any 
cause except negligence of the owner, or from 
their nature, or from any occurrence independ¬ 
ent of man. He is regarded as an insurer of 
the goods, and cannot by public notice limit 
his liability. (3) Every carrier of passengers for 
hire is answerable for the least M%ant of fore- 
thought, skill, or care in liimself or his servants, 
arising from the discoverable defectiveness of 
his conveyance, horses, or equipments. He is 
not an insurer like the carrier of goods, and i.s 
not therefore responsible for latent defects which 
no skill or care could have detected. The status 
of a common carrier at common law has been 
modifi<"d by the following statutes. By the 
Carriers Act 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 68 
he is not to be liable for the loss of or injury to 
gold, silver, plated articles, precious stones, 
jewellery, watches, clocks, trinkets, bills, notes, 
securities, stamps, maps, writings, pictures, 
glass, china, silks, furs, or lace if the value ex¬ 
ceeds XI0, unless the value be declared and an 
increased charge ho demanded and paid. The 
act does not apply to any loss or injury arising 
from his own misfeasance or the felonious acts 
of his servants. By the 29 k 30 Viet. c. 69 he 
is not bound to receive specially dangerous goods. 

[Chilty on Contracts^ London, 1881 .—Law of 
Carriers, W. H. Macnamara, London, 1889.— 
Smith’s Mei'canlile Laxv,^ j. K. c. m. 

CARRY ING OVER. On all stock exchau^s 

tliere are dates for settlements of Ixirgains 
vvliich it is not convenient for operators to ne¬ 
gotiate for ready money. The largest settle¬ 
ments arc those wiiich are carried on in the 
middle and near the end of each month on the 
Loudon stock exchange. Before the dates of ’ 
settlement those who have bought securities 
which they are unwilling to pay for, and those 
who have sold what they cannot deliver, eome 
to ail agreeiih'iit by wbieli the bargains are 
“c.irrieil over.” Carrying over, then, is tin* 
process of [lostponing, by agreement, the d.ih^ 
of settlement. If the stock can be easily 
borrowed in the market, the buyer pays a rale 
of iutelest, someliiiuvi called Co.NTlN U.VTloN oR 
Contango, for the privilege, of prolonging bis 
bargain till the iie.xt seLtlemeut. If the stock 
is seanre, it sometiiiu's bapp. iia that a seller, 
who t'aunot deliver or borrow his stock, must 
pay a lino called Backwardation {q.v.) to the 
buyer. A. E. 

CARRYING ’fRADF. “The carrying 
trade," .says Adam Smith, “is employed in 
transacting the commerce of foreign countries, 
or in caiTyiiig tlie .surplus jiroduco of one to 
another’ (bk. ii. cli. o). Ho remarks that 
the lino of distinction is often not drawn with 
sntfioient clearness between it and the foreign 
trade of consumption. In a celebrated passage 
he institutes a comparison between the encour¬ 
agement and support given to the productive 
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labour of a country by the wholesale home 
trade, the foreign trade of consumption, and the 
carrying trade, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the last. “That part of the capital of any 
country which is employed in the canying trade 
is altogether withdrawn from supporting the 
productive labour of that country to support 
tliat of some foreign country. Though it may 
replace by every operation two distinct ca])itals, 
yet neither of them belongs to that particular 
country.” The carrier’s profits are the only 
addition it makes to the wealth of the country, 
t xcept in so far as the part of the capital em- 
rdoyed in it, which pays the Freight, puts into 
i;;otion a certain number of productive labourers, 
riie carrying trade, being carried on with the 
surplus remaining after the liome and foreign 
tnuies nre provided for, is, in his ojunion, “the 
natural effect and s 3 rmptoni of great national 
wealth, but does not seem to be the natural 
^luise of it.” Holland had still, in his time, 
the largest share of the carrying trade of Europe, 
because it was, in proportion to its territory 
and population, by far the richest country in 
i'Uirope ; England, too, was held to have a large 
part, but much of it was really a “round-about 
foreign trade of consumption.” Some of Adam 
Smith’s successors have disputed his views re¬ 
specting the economic nature of the carrying 
trade, and have maintained that it is a matter 
o!' indiirerenco to a nation how a capital is cin- 
iiloyed so long as the ordinary rate of profit is 
obtained. But see Prof. Nicholson’s Preface 
to his edition of the Wealth of Nations, 

There is a tract entitled “ Obseiwations 
touching Trade and Commerce with the Hol- 
ia:..d(us and otlicr Nations,” which is commonly 
.‘ittribiited to Sir Walter Raleigh, and which 
i])!)ears at least to have heen laid by him in 
iiianuscript before James I. In this a very in- 
teicsting account is given of the carrying trade 
of Holland. The origin of it he represents as duo 
to the mismanagement of the Portuguese. The 
“home-bred commodities” of the Holianders 
he re[)resents as insignificant in amount, and 
“not a timber tree,” ho says, “gi-ows in their 
country”; yet “ their traflick w’ith the Haus- 
towiis exceeds in shipping all Christendom.” 
d boy transported the “ merchandises of France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, East and West 
Indies, into the east and north-east kingdoms 
of Poinorland, Sjtruecland, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweedland, Ldfland and Germany, and the 
merchandises brouglit from the last-mentioned 
kingdoms . . . into the southern and we.stcrn 
dominions.” Their success he attributes mainly , 
to tlieir judicioij'S and liberal regulations for the ! 
encouragement of commerce. I 

It is commonly believed that tlie first heavy j 
biow to the Dutch carrying trade was dealt by the 
English Navigation Act of 1651, re-enacted, 
vith some modifications, after the Restoration 
(12 Chas. II. ch. IS). Some have denim 1 


this, but, it would seem, on insufficient gi-ourids. 
That the Dutch suffered by this legislation can 
scarcely be doubted, though it may well be 
questioned whetlier England gained by it in a 
commercial sense. Politically, that is to say, 
in relation to the strength and security of the 
state, Adam Smith proiioiiuccs the acts, thougli 
prompted in some degree hy national animosity, 
to have been “as wise as if they had been dic¬ 
tated by the most deliberate wisdom.” 

J. K. I. 

CARTEL. Cartel moans, in international 
law, the terms of agreement between belligerents 
for the exchange or ransom of prisoners. The 
“ cartel ” of chivalry meant first of all the terms 
of a combat, and tlieii simjily the challenge ; 
and the second is still its ordinary meaning on 
the Continent. By analogy, tlie worrl Kartell 
is now often used by German economists to 
denote a Trust, \,c. an agreement between 
rival merebants to limit ]iroduction or other- 
wise temper the extremity of competition ; so 
in 18S9 it was used of the siiS|)eiision of hos¬ 
tilities between conservative and libeial parties 
in view of tlie common defence of the empire. 

.7. li. 

OARTOGRAM. A cartogram is a rejiresenta- 
tion “in winch the gcogra})hical map shows 
the totals or the ratios of the diUerent units bj 
various inserted diagrams and h(;xagrams ’’ 
(see GiiAriiicAU MEriioi)). 

[I'aper by E. Levasseur, “La Statistique Graph- 
ique,” Jubilee Volume of the l^latistical Society^ 
London 1885.— An/uth of (he. A menca7i Academy ^ 
Sui)plement, May ISOI, “The History, Theory, 
and Technique of Statistics,” by A. Meitze.u.] 

CARUCAGE. A tax levied on the carucate, 
the amount of land cultivated by one full 
plough team of eight oxen. It lias been 
asserted that the carueago was levied on tlie 
plough (caruca), and that a tax levied on the 
carucate of land was neither a carucage nor so 
termed by contemporaiy authorities. Tliat the 
mention of the carucate was much earlier than 
that of the carucage can hardly bo doubted. 
Equally surely may it be surmised that con¬ 
temporaries recognised a tax levied on the 
carucate as a carucage (Lclaiid, Coll. p. 223). 
The point is one of considerable imjioitaiice. 
In the first place were the incidence of the 
carueago on the pdougb, not on the soil, valu¬ 
able information would bo furnislKjd as to the 
steps in the transfer of taxation from “land” 
to “movables” (cp. Scutage and Knight's 
Fee). In the second place the discussion as to 
carucage lias included a close investigation of 
the circumstances of the tax levied by Richard 1. 
in 1198 towards the payment of his ransom 
Jlisl. Rex. iii. 501, 702 ; iv. 105). 
Though this levy has been customarily spoken 
of as a carucage, there is no doubt that it is not 
so referred to in documents of the time ; there ia 
equally no doubt that it was levied on th^ 
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canicate. Indeed, its chief importance in the 
history of taxation lies in the fact that it was 
levied after a new and careful survey of the 
country had been made, whereby the actual 
fdoughJiUid was to be substituted for th 
nominal IItde “ as the unit of taxation.” In 
this aspect it marks an important stage. Th^ 
carucate contained four bovates, and has been 
estimated from Fleta as comprising 160 acres in 
a two-course, and 180 in a three-couise Manok. 

Hist. liev.f op. cit. ; Dowell. History of 
, vol. i. ch. v. ; Madox, Exnher/uer.] 

E. C. K. O. 

(JAIiV, John (died soon after 1719), an 
iiiHiumtial Bristol merchant, author of An 
E'isni/ oic tke State of Kwjtwwl in Jlclation to its 
Trade^ its Foor^ a,nd its Taxes^ 1695, which 
Locke calls “the best discourse I ever read on 
tliat subject,” and speaks of “ the undoubted 
evidence of most of it” (Letter to Cary, Brit. 
Mas. Addit. MS. 5540, }>. 70). d'his work 
was 'oissued several times, with alterations, and 
under dilferent titles— An Essay towards Jtegu- 
latiny tke 'Trade ami employing the Toar in this 
Kingdom^ 1717 and 1719 ; A Discourse on 
Trade, 1745. It was translated into French, 
1755, w'ith additions said by M‘C0LLOcn to be 
improvements, and retranslated into Italian 
1764. Some extracts from Cary’s work were 
j/ublislied separately, ami .some tracts originally 
separate have been bound up with the main 
work. 

I'ho most valuable [uirt of Cary’s work is 
j)erhaps that which ndates to the employincmt 
of the })oor, for which pui-poso ho proposed a 
combination between parishes (Fssay sub jinrm, 
a])pendix to .Discourse). Correct views on the 
relation between the ([iiality of coin and the 
exchanges arc found in the tract On the Coin 
and Credit of England, 1696 (sec Maeleod, 

.1) let ionary ; also Hanking, vol. i. p. 403). In 
An Essay towards Seilling a XatioiuU Credit, 
1696, a national bank is proposed. Other re¬ 
commendations cmlnxly tlic doctrines of protec¬ 
tion and the balanei' of Irailc in their most 
Bpecions forms, BrnmoN imported “adds to 
the Wealth of the nation” {Essay, [>p. 11, 116), 
but not so much ,as raw material, “ the subject 
matter of a great inanulaeture.” The didicnlt.y 
of a]>plying tlieso prineii'les is illustrated by 
Cary’s oliser vat ions on dilferent branches of 
British traile. He reckons that Ihighiiid loses 
by the East India trade (see Cuim>). and wisln-s 
fashion would encourage native woollens rather 
than Oriental calicoes {Essay, ])[). 5--65). He 
would discourage the Irish woollen manufacture 
in the interest of Ireland as well as England {ibid. 
p. 91). He would encourage the Irish linen 
manufacture {Essay, ]). 109, appendix to the DLs- 
cuurse) and the export from Ireland both of raw 
xvooland of cattle and other agricultural produce 
(ibid. p. 107). Ho would “open” the African 
trade in negroes, “being indeed the best rraffick I 


the kingdom hath, as it doth occasionally giv« 
so vast an employment to our people both by sea 
and land ” {ibid. p. 75). 

Some of these topics are discussed in letters 
to and from Cary, Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
5540. F. Y. E. 

CASARECLS, Josephus Laurentius Maria 
DE, born 1670 at Genoa, died 173/ at 
Florence. 

The author of the Discursus legal-es de Com- 
mercio, Flor, 1719-29, and of a treatise bearing 
the title ; II cambista instruito per ogni modo di 
fallimenti, Venezia, 1737. F. 

CAShl OF NEED. See Bill of Exchange. 

CASH. Money : Circulation : Currency, 
All that may be reckoned as equivalent to 
money, or the owner can at option obtain 
possession of in money on demand. Thus 
coin, bank-notes, postal notes, bankers’ 
balances on current account, and cheques to 
bearer, may all be reckoned as cash in the 
country where they are cun-ent, their instant 
convertibility into currency being alone 
requisite to bring under the designation 
“cash.” It is evident from this that cash and 
money are words having a very dill’erent signi- 
fic«'ition. The money in a country in coin is a 
di'tenninable quantity ; tlie cash resources of 
the community are in this country nearly as 
niiieh greater than the actual money in circula¬ 
tion as the banking de])Osits are greater than 
the cash actually held by tlie banks holding 
tlio.se deposits. It may safely be assumed that 
nil who are possessed of banking accounts hold 
tb<‘ bulk ol' their cash in their bankers’ bands, 
and tlun'e are estimates formed, or statistics 
available, of all tliese descri})tlons of cash in 
the hands of the public. If, therefore, bankers’ 
current accounts, say, half their deposits aro 
ineludcd among the “cash” resources of fhis 
country the whole may l)e brieilyestimated as 

< told In circulation .... £100,000,0(j0 

^^ilvcl• ... l!5,OOU,UOO 

Hronzti .'),(ji)0,000 

Postal notes and ord.'rs . . . ‘.!,oi;o,000 

Haiikin;r accounts rui i <10 
Hankers’ not'-s and diat'Ts it ■ 

Total cash resources IJ. K. . £7.sj,Oi)0,000 

This is a roiigii estimate for the year IDIl, tiio 
coin in circulation exeludiiig that in bankers’ 
liiinds, and the banking accounts excluding 
money at notice. The coin in the banks is 
excluded from the gold m circulation because 
it is represented in the accounts cun’cnt, and 
cheques outstanding are included in the same 
item. It is not intended hero to enlarge upon 
the ditlerent forms of Cash, for which reference 
should be made to the articles Banking ; Bank¬ 
note ; Cheques, Law of. 

CASH (or Li). The lowest denomination of 
the Chinese money of account; a brass coin ; the 
only coin a-s yet issued by the Chinese govern- 
ment. Nominally 1000 cash = 1 Tael (the unit 
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of value), but in consequence of successive reduc¬ 
tions in their weight they are now only received* 
in circulation at from one 1600th to one 1800th 
of a tael. By a proclamation in 1889, cash 
from the Canton mint were ordered to be re¬ 
ceived at their nominal value, one lOOO.th of a 
Tael. Tin’s was disregarded. Tlie d(H*ree of May 
1910 fixed the silver dollar, suggested value two 
shillings, as the unit of the currency. P. R. A, 

CASH ACCOUNT. A record of current 
cash receipts and payments, usually kept in a 
book termed the cash-book. Hence it follows 
that the difference between the one side of the 
account and the other exactly represen+s the 
cash balance to date, and available for all 
current purposes. This account is essential for 
purposes of book-keeping, and in important 
businesses its total should be made day by day 
to agi’ce with, and in fact be the same as, the 
current account at the bank ; as of course it 
will when all receipts are paid into the bank, 
and payments are made by cheque. The 
auditor, for instance, who thus has all the 
receipts and payments for a given period veri¬ 
fied by the pass-book, together with the 
balances owing and receivable at the date of 
closing the accounts, is at once placed in a 
position to construct a revenue account for the 
period under consideration, and possesses a 
general voucher as to the accuracy of the casli 
transactions entered. 

Some furthcT description of the cash-hook, 
however, is necessary. In its simidest form it 
is ruled for debtor and creditor entidcs—the 
first column for the entry of the date ; the 
aceond for the entry of the description of the 
receipt on the one side, or payment on the 
other side ; the third for the entry of the ledger 
ulio ; and the fourth for the pounds, shillings, 
;ind |i'meG received or paid under that particular 
liea<i. Many cash-books, however, arc ruled 
with a considerable number of cash columns, so 
as to separate and classify the dilferent items of 
receipt and payment. For instance, the cash¬ 
book of a gas company may contain on the 
receipt side four columns representing so many 
collecting districts, a fifth column for cash 
received for sales of coke, a sixth column for 
residual products and miscellaneous, and a 
seventh column for the weekly totals. On the 
other side there would bo six columns recording 
dilferent descriptions of wages and salaries, 
eoal, buildings, implements, and repairs of 
mains, and the weekly total ; the account thus 
arranged would bo regularly examined by the 
board, and compared with the coiTes 2 )onding 
periods of previous years. The cash-book in 
tliis instance indicated much more than the 
simple receipts and payments of money: it 
indicated the progress made in each district and 
in all branches of their operations. This is but 
an illustration of what a properly constructed 
cash account is made to show. 


CASH CREDIT. In Scotch banking, a 
mode of advancing money by permitting an 
account ciUTent to be regularly operated on and 
overdrawn up to a certain specified limit. The 
advances are secured to the bank by two cau¬ 
tioners or securities, and interest is paid on 
actual overdrafts. In earlier years this method 
of advancing served largely to develop com¬ 
mercial enterprise in Scotland, but during recent 
years the country has become richer and the 
Scotch banks have, since they set up branch 
offices in London, applied themselves to negoti¬ 
ating bills at current market rates rather than 
to employing money in cash credits. a. d. 

CASH, Sale for. On the stock exchange 
bargains are sometimes done for casli as dis¬ 
tinguished from payment and deliveiy on thr* 
succeeding settling day. That for Consols is 
the onlymarket on tlie London stock exchange in 
which a broker, asking for a price, would receive 
a quotation “for cash.” This “consol market” 
includes Metropolitan Board of Works stocks, 
Indian sterling stocks, also Colonial ir.scribed 
stocks. In other stock markets the quotation 
would be for purcliasc or sale on the date of the 
next settlement. a. e. 

CASHIER. In English banks and offices 
the clerk appointed to hike charge of the cash 
is designated by this title, occasionally by tliat 
of “teller.” For convenience sake the work is 
sometimes divided between receiving and paying 
cashiers. The duties of the office require intelli¬ 
gence, quickness, and firmness, with a pleasant 
manner of addressing people. Tlie position 
diflers in some banks. The chief officer, the 
general manager of a bank as he would more 
usually be termed, is sometimes spoken of as 
the cashier. In the United States the cashier 
is spoken of much in the same way. Horton, 
C. J., has remarked, “The cashier is the execu¬ 
tive of the financial department of the bank, 
and whatever is to be done, either to receive or 
pass away the funds of the bank for banking 
purposes, is done by him or under his direction; 
he therefore directs and represents the bank in 
the reception and emission of money for bank¬ 
ing objects” (Asher v. Sutton, 31 Kaii. p. 289, 
quoted in American Bankers Magazine, July 
1889). The care and management of the 
property of the bank, and the conduct of its 
business in the usual and ordinary way are in 
these circumstances among the duties of the 
cashier ; their scope is in England restricted 
usually in the naiTower sense. 

[J. W. Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking. 
—G. Rae’s Country Banker .—J. Hutchison’s The 
Practice of Banking .—The English Bankers 
Magazine, and tbe American Banker s Magazine, 
passim, may he cited.] 

CASTE. This word is derived from the 
Portuguese casta “white, pure;” and is used 
by Europeans as the name of an institution 
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which they believed themselves to have found 
in the East Indies. There is no native word 
exactly corresponding to the idea formed by 
Europeans; but jdli birth,” and varna 
“colour,” supply its place. In the oldest 
records of the Aryan race in India, that is 
the oldest hymns contained in the Vedas, there 
is no mention of caste. It is in a celebrated 
hymn called the Pemisha Sukta, which is in 
a later appendix to the older ones, that we 
first find a relerence to the four principal 
divisions of Indian caste ;—the Brahmins, the 
Kshakiyas or noldcs, the Vaishyas or peasantry 
and traders, an<l the Shudras or servants. But 
caste itself, as an institution, is neither men¬ 
tioned nor even inferred in the actual words 
of the poem, which may be dated approximately 
at about 800 m. c. In a })assage repeated in 
both recensions of the Gajur Veda wo have a long 
list of seven hundred and sixty divisions into 
which the people of India were tlion divided. It 
is very inteiesting as containing many names 
(partly of trades, partly of tribes) which after¬ 
wards became caste-names. But that it is not 
a list of aistos is clear from the fact that it 
includes also a number of such divisions as 
thief, back-biter, dwarf, leper, red-eyed man, 
barren woman, and so on—a classification cpiite 
iiidepoiidont of the idea of caste. From that 
time onwards each later Hindu book shows 
a marked growth of the development of caste 
feeling, until in the law book of the Manavas, 
also called the Ijiiws of Manu, which may have 
reached its pres(mt shape about a century before 
our era, we find tlie institution of caste, as at 
present understood, in full vitality. Import¬ 
ant privileges are accorded to men of the higher 
oastes ; crimes are punished, not only according 
to the nature ot the criiiie, but according to the 
I’.aste of the criminal ; — it may bo inferred, 
though it is nowliero actually stated, that 
occu[)ations are usually hercditiiry and depend¬ 
ent upon c^iste ; — caste is lost by eating or 
drinking, and ot course by sexual intercourse 
with the lower caste.'^ ; marriage is I’estrictcd by 
the distinctions o( easte ; and to lose caste 
altogetiior, to become an ‘‘outcaste,” has become 
almost the greatest of disasters. On looking 
more carefully, liowever, into tlio castes mein 
lioiicd in Manu, sixty in number, we find them 
to bo mostly dilferciit not only from the castes 
uc)u actually existing, hut also Irom tluj cpiasi- 
easte iiaiiies in tlie early list of divisions of the 
people mentioned above, and in other similar 
]ist.s found in tiic Miliiidu and in the Kfima- 
.vumi (whieli are somewhat later tlian Manu). 
'riiis is to be explained by the faet that the 
caste divisions of the many'peoples in the great 
eontinent of India have, from the first, ^een 
tmnstantly tliuiigli slowly changing. The 
iiistitution has remained, and leiuained with 
similar ivstrietions. But the lines of the divi- 
sion have varied. Ihe history of each caste 


requires, indeed, to be separately examined ; 
and examined from each of its various sides— 
as a trade guild, as a racial division, as a circle 
within which mamage is [lermitted, as a com¬ 
munity with legal powers over its own members, 
even as a religious sect. The commonly-received 
notion of “ Tlie immovable East ” is due simply 
to the ignorance of Western WTiters. And 
there is no better example of the mistakes into 
wliich that idea may lead ns than the concep¬ 
tion of an iron system of caste whose bounds 
none may pass over. When the Dutch began 
cinnamon planting in Ceylon they were in need 
of labourers, “coolies” as they are called, 
“men working lor hire.” A peasant in India 
looks upon the labourer for hire as a disgrace. 
I'hose, of whatever caste, whose necessities 
drove them to accept the terms offered, were 
looked down u[)on. And so rapid was the 
elfect of this feeling that in a couple of genera¬ 
tions an entirely new caste was formed, that of 
the “ cinnamon-pealers.” For nearly a century 
the trade flourished, and their numbers in¬ 
crease* 1. For the last seventy years the trade 

has steadily diminished. But the caste, the 
members of which are now engaged for the 
most ])art in other occupations, remained. 
Throughout its slioit but most instructive 
history it had never been (as the majority of 
the castes have been) icieiitical with a division 
of race. Fur some generations it liad fulfilled 
many of the liinctions of a trade guild and of a 
trades union, functions now’ only feebly surviv¬ 
ing. But it is still in full vitality as a restric¬ 
tion on marriage, and as an imlex of social 
position. This instance has been chosen because 
all the facts arc ascertainable from the official 
documents of bfiiropeau administrators. But a 
comparison of the li.sts referred to above, and 
of li.sts of the different castes now existing in 
dilferont parts of India, show that it is onfv a 
s.'imple of many changes that have occuiTcd in the 
caste-system of that continent. There are about 
one hundred and fifty castes to-day in tlie Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. Xo one lias yet attempted to 
write theii- history. It is probable that most of 
tliom are, as castes, of coinfiaralively recent 
origin, and each one of the one hundred and fifty 
must be considered apart from the others in order 
to ascertain the vitality of its caste powers and 
feeling.s in respect of race, of religion, of trade, 
and of fariiily ties. There are iiiimeroiis instances 
in the books of tramsition of an individual from 
one caste to auotber. It is quite common for 
a man of one caste to follow the occupation 
usually a.ssjgned to another. And tliere are, 
on the other hand, trade guilds independent 
ot caste ; and castes within castes, so far as 
marriage is concerned. Even among tlie 
Brahmins, very lew can trace their descent 
fioiii jnire Brahmins. They are .split up into 
innumerable exogamous ^otms or families, some 
ot which are not Brahmins at all by descent 
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And tliey follow every imaginable sort of occu|'a- 
tion except only those assigned to certain of 
tlie lower castes. Certain Beldars, for instance, 
excavated as navvies the now sacred lake of 
Piishkara or Pokhar in Marwar. Their de¬ 
scendants rank as Brahmins, have raised the 
pick-axe into an object of worship, and are 
found to the number of twenty or thirty 
thousand, throughout Rajputana and Sind, 
as a special gotra called the Pokhar Brahmins. 
Each of the constantly recurring religious 
movements in India has had a profound 
influence on caste. Many of the greatest 
leaders, from Gotama the Buddha downwards, 
have commenced by protesting against caste 
distinctions, and entii'ely abolishing them 
within the inner circle of their more ardent 
followers. Caste among the laymen of the 
new communities was for the most part left 
undisturbed. But, though in dillerent degrees, 
the new’ religious communities became them¬ 
selves the source of new caste divisions, and 
people of the same caste, but of dillerent 
religions, ceased to intermarry. It will be 
seen that the subject of caste in India is one 
of very great complexity. Dr. Wilson of 
Bombay had intended to undertake the gigantic 
t^jsk of bringing order into the chaos of our 
knowledge of the subject. He died when the 
w’ork, though he had laboured at it for years, 
was really only begun. There were jniblished, 
how’cver, two volumes entitled Indian Caste 
(Blackw'ood and Sons, London and Edinburgh, 
1877, pp. 450 and 228) in the lirst of which 
he has collected together all the references to 
caste he could find in Hindu literature from 
tlie Vedic times downwards ; and in the second 
of which he attempts to trace in detail the 
listory and the present occupations of one caste 
only, that of the Brahmins, in all its numerous 
details. Even that is confessedly imperfect; and 
there is no other work in which even an attempt 
has been made to explain either the }>ast history 
or tlie present position of any of the other castes. 
Various details as to the numbers of the 
<lill'ercnt castes, not in India as a whole, but 
in particular districts, can be lound in tlie local 
Gazetteers and Census reports of the Indian 
Government. But they have not yet been pro¬ 
perly summarised or analysed. It w’ould be im- 
ilesirable, in the present state of our ignorance 
of the subject, to attempt to form any estimate of 
the economic influence of the caste system. It 
is doubtful to the w’liter ivhcthcr it has really 
had any practical efi’ect in restraint of trade. 
But the few ivords here devoted to the subject 
may remove some misconceptions, and the 
numerous authorities quoted by Dr. Wilson 
W’ill assist those who wish to investigate tlie 
[•roblem further. X. w. E. D. 

CASUEL. A general term in France for a 
revenue which was not lixed, but jiroportioncd 
to the performance of work. It was specially 


applied to the fees charged by the clergy for 
baptism, marriage, burial, and the other sacra¬ 
ments of the Roman Catholic church. R. l. 

CASUS. An expression used by Roman 
lawyers to express events w’hich could not have 
been avoided by the strictest amount of diligence 
required by the law in ordinary cases. The 
expression docs not quite correspond with the 
English “Act of God,” wdiich is the equivalent 
of the Roman vis major, and includ^is those 
events only which could i!ot by any amount of 
care have been foreseen or controlled under the 
special circumstances. E. s. 

CATALTiACTICS, or the Science of Ex¬ 
changes, is a name proposed by Archbishop 
Whately as conveying a much better idea of 
the nature of economic science than is conveyed 
by the name political economy. Other WTittM S, 
e,g. Mr. H. D. Macleod, have also regarded the 
exchange of wealth as coiistitilting pdr twedlmre 
the subject-matter of the science. ^lore gener¬ 
ally, however, it is held that while the l:nvs of 
exchange occupy a fundamentally iin])oitant 
place in economics, the science is equally con¬ 
cerned with the laws of the PRODuri ioN, Dis- 
TitiBU'i'ioN, and Consumption of Weat/i'U. 

A Catallactfc community has been defined as 
one in which individuals freely exchange com¬ 
modities one with anotlier, each with a view to 
making the enjoyment he derives from his 
possessions a maximum. 

[An anonyiiioiis treatise was published in Lon¬ 
don, 1842, entitled Letters on the rudimsnts of a 
Science cidM Catallactics.] j. N. k.. 

CATASTO. Taxation in medieval Florence 
was an important political weapon, because it 
was based upon an arbitrary assessment of real 
and personal property. Thus the party in 
power could ruin its political opponents by 
excessive taxation. In 1427, when the oligarch¬ 
ical party had the upper hand under RiuaMo 
degli Albizzi and Nicolo da Uzzaim, tin' opposi¬ 
tion, headed by Giovanni de Medici, endeav- 
oui’ed to reform this abuse by securing the 
adoption of the calasto. The object of this 
reform was to obtain a careful and impartial 
registration of [U’operty, so that the incidence 
of taxation should de])end upon wealth alone, 
and not uiioii political opinion. Every citizen 
was to make a return to the gonfalonier of liis 
district of his whole income, I'rom whatever 
source. His income from capital, whether 
fixed or circulating, was to be reckoned at 7 
per cent. If a man concealed anything the 
penalty was conhscation. fl'he.se returns were 
to be collected into four books, one for each 
(piarter of the city. The assessment of taxes, 
which was to he strictly based upon the record 
of these books, was entrusted to a commission 
of ten, who were elected out of sixty citizens 
chosen by lot. A new catasto was to be made 
every three years. 

This admirable reform was abrogated by 
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Cosimo (U' the son of'Giovanni, to whom 

Maehiavoili ascribes the chief credit of the 
change. Cosimo, who overthrew the oligarchy 
in 1434, and laid the foundation of the Medici 
dynasty, returned to the system of arbitrary 
assessment. It was said of him that lie used 
the taxes as the northern despots use(l the 
dagger. His object, however, was not only to 
mill his opponents, but also to conciliate the 
lower classes by dirninisliing the burden of 
taxation upon them and throwing it upon the 
rich. 

[Macliiavelli, Ilistoi'y of Florence^ bk. iv. ch. iii. 
Gill ) Capponi, Storia deUa JtepufjUm di Firenze^ 
Ubro iv. cap. vii.] ii. l. 

CATTANEO, (JARno, liorn 1801 in Milan. 
He wrote fropicntJy in the Ammli (Jnicersali 
di JSfih'isUca and in the FolCtccnico. He dis- 
tingiiislc d himself in the defence of Milan in 
ISIS, against the Austrians, but was a feder¬ 
alist, o])posing the union of Lombardy with 
Ihedmont. He was ehuitiMl three times a deputy, 
but never sat in Parliament, because, as a re- 
puldican, he refused to take the oath. Ho 
died in 18()9 at Castagnola, close to Lugano. 
His worhs are as yet only partially published. 
His prim i pal subject was land tenure. Besides 
bis ('ooiKMiiical writings, in which he shows 
Inrns'lf a decided opponent of Li.st and his 
pysti'ii;, be wrote historical and liteiary com 
jiositions of value. 

AniOiig liis writings are the tollowing : Xothio 
■H'tiur'di dr-ilo, Lmnbardia, Milano, 1844. —Storia 
delta rtciduziojie del 48, Lugano, tipogr. Svizzera, 
1S4P. — t^jo Fosr.olo e VItalia, Milano, 1801.--- 
f)elb( p'd(t di morte, Milano, 18b0. — Alcuni 
arritti, Milano, 1810-17, vol. iii. — Horroni *■ 
Srotfi. - P' Jttrlia /(n'ltita, Milano, 1801. M. I’. 

('ATfLi: rLAGlTK ORDLIIS. By the 41 
k I’J Vic:, c. 71, 17 18 Viet. cv. l:J, 13, 4 7, 

and If A r»0 Viet. c. 33, vci^' extensive powers 
aiv giv( u to the privy council for the preven¬ 
tion of contagious diseases amongst animals. 
'I'hcsc powers are exorcised by means of “ orders " 
i.ssncd when necessary. The privy council may 
declare what places are infectc<l areas, and regu¬ 
late the destruction or nioveincnt of animals in 
or out of sueli area : it may make orders rela¬ 
tive tu dairies, cowsheds, and milk'^lmps ; .and 
may proliihit or regulate the inp.oitation, 
sla.’igliter or (piarantim' of animals eoming from 
foreign countries. j. k. 

t'AUTION (rfeots fjaw Term). In Scotland 
the law has been very largely :issimilated to that 
of Lnglaud. No consideration tieed be {)roved, 
and tile period of liiiiitatioii is seven years from 
the <l ite of the bond of eautioii, at rlie end of 
whieh time the surety, it known to the creditor 
to be a surety and not a principal, becomes free, 
nnle> " ereilitor shall then have begun execu 
lion piti codings against him. When sureties 
become bouml by way of collateral seeiirilv, each 
for the pertorinance of the whole of an obliga¬ 


tion, the Scottish rule is that the creditor can 
rank for the whole upon the estate of each, but 
not so as to do more than draw full payment of 
the debt. 

[Bell’s Commentaries Oil the Law of Scotland, ii. 
416 .] A. D. 

CAUTION. Security given in the course of 
judicial proceedings. The word is not used in 
England except in the practice of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts ; in Scotland it is a regular term of 
art u.sed in acts of parliament and legal docu¬ 
ments. In the French language the word 
caution is equivalent to the English Guarantee, 
and is used to express the security as well as 
the person acting as surety. 

\^Foumir caution de payer les frais, Code 
de Vrocidure civile, § 166.— La solvahiliU d'une 
caution, Code civil, § 2019.] E. s. 

CAVEAT. All exj)ressioii used in the pro¬ 
cedure of the probate, divorce, and admiralty 
Division of the High Court. A person wishing 
to dispute the validity of a will, by entering a 
“caveat” compels the executors to bring an 
action to obtain probate. In admiralty pro¬ 
ceedings a person can prevent the arre.st of his 
ship or cargo by entering a “caveat,” if at the 
same time ho undertakes to appear in the action 
and gives security in accordance with the ruleji 
of court. K s 

CAVEAT EMPTOR. A maxim of the 
common law applicable to sales of jiersonal 
property as regards the (quality of the things 
sold. The buyer (in tlie absence of fraud) 
purchases at bis own risk unless the seller has 
given an express warranty or unless a warranty 
bo implital from the nature and cii'cumstarices 
ol the sale. The nile does not, liowever, apply 
if the buyer lias had no oppoi lunity of inspect¬ 
ing the article bought. Hence, where a chattel 
is to be made or supplied to the order of the 
jmrcliaser, or where it is sol<l by description or 
by sample, or tor a [laiticular purpose, the law 
implies a Warran i v. 

yi'he, Sale oj Personal Property, by J. P. 

Beiijamin, Q.C. 4th ed. London, 1888.] 

J. E. C. M. 

CAVOUU, Count Camili.o Benso di (1810- 
1861), can be considered in this place only as 
ail economist. His career as a statesman lies 
utside onr boundaiies. A few biograpliical 
remarks will, however, not be out of ]>lace. 
Cavoiir, like the sons of all the Piedmontese 
nobility, was jdaced in the military academy 
as soon as of age to be received there. He 
left this sehool at eighteen as a lieutenant 
in the Engineers, and was sent to work at 
the foHilications of Genoa. He had a parti¬ 
cular talent for mathematics, and one of his 
teachers, tlio weli-knowu Plana, desired liim 
to devote himself to puiv matliematics, telling 
him he ^vould rival Lagrange. Cavour’s answer, 
eminently characteristic of the man, is preserved 
ill his correspondence : it is to the elfect “ that 
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mathematics are not the thing required just 
now, but economics.” Much later (14th 
December 1849) Cavour wrote in the Eisorgi- 
‘{YtcTito^ “The greatest problems our time is 
called upon to solve are not political ones, but 
social ones ; questions relative to the forms of 
governments are quite secondary, compared with 
those reflecting the economic position of 
society.” Cavour left the army in 1831, after 
liaving been punished for speaking out too 
freely on political matters. This misadventure 
turned out to be his good fortune ; it caused 
him to travel in Switzerland, France, and 
England, where he remained several years and 
formed himself as an economist. He is in this 
respect a disciple of Cherbulibz, of P. Rossi, 
and of what is now called the Classical School. 
His writings and his speeches abound witli 
quotations from Ricaudo, and he wrote an essay 
in defence of Maltiujs. In one of his first 
Av ritings, 0v> the StAite of Ireland^ he speaks of 
England in the following terms: “From St. 
rctcrshurg to Madrid, in Germany and in 
Italy, the enemies of progress and the friends 
of revolution alike consider England as their 
greatest obstacle. The one set regards England 
as the hearth upon which all revolutionary 
llaiiies are kindled, the refuge and citadel of all 
the subversiouists. The other, perhaps more 
truly, considers the English aristocracy as the 
central pivot of the European social system and 
as the gieatest obstacle theu democratic tenden¬ 
cies meet with. This hatred which England 
meets with from all extreme parties ought to 
endear that country to the intermediate ones, to 
all men who wish for the moderate progress, and 
for the gradual and regular evolution of human¬ 
ity, ?. e. to all men who from principle are opposed 
ilike to all violent tempests and to stagnation 
in social affairs. But this is not the case. The 
motives which might lead them to sympathise 
with England are counteracted by an enormous 
mass of I'rejudice, old talcs, and old passions, 
wliose force is nearly in’csistible. Therefore 
there are but few men, scattered here aiM there 
:*nd solitary, who feel for the English Nation 
that esteem and that regard which ought to be 
inspired by one of the greatest nations which 
has distinguished mankind, —a nation which 
has cflcctivcly co-operated in the moral and 
material development of the world, and whose 
mission of civilisation is very far from being at 
an end.” Cavour’s admiration I'or England and 
English thought was a subject I’or which he 
was often attacked. But ho had been trained 
from his youth upwards to stand fearlessly 
isolated by his opinions from his countrymen 
and to face their opposition. His family cir- 
cumsLinces were at first a formidable obstacle 
to his rising rapidly to the front. His father 
was what would now be called the chief of the 
police, and as such had many a disagi'eeable 
duty to perform, T.he nobility, to the very 


highest ranks of which Cavour belonged by bii'th, 
looked down upon him as the son of the councillor 
of an unpopular king, and of a man who e.xer- 
cised a somewhat despised calling; by the 
middle classes he was, if not hated, certainly 
received very coldly for the same reason. 
Besides this, his independence of thought, 
which led him not to agree either with the 
■ aristocratic or the democratic parly, put him 
for a long time between two (ires, Avith nn 
friends to back him. And in parliament, when 
he first entered it, the fact that he did not stick 
to any party, and sometimes supported the 
government and sometimes the opposition, was 
at first harshly judged, and only appreciated 
when people came to understand that Cavour 
was a new leader, with a 2 )rogramuie of l.is 
own. As a minister he continually showed 
unusual courage in expressing, witliout any 
regjird for the i)rejudices of his audience, his 
scientific convictions on economic questions, 
he even ventured to explain in the chamber 
economic theories—rebuking those who alfected 
to despise theory. As an example of the high 
tone of parliamentary discussions under his 
leadership, and of his sincere respect for science, 
not concealed from an assembly which, also iji 
those times, often declared economical laws 
good for some other planet than our own, the 
folloAving passage of a speech of his, mad<’ 
in defence of the treaty of commerce with 
France (8th A[)ril 18.52), and in answer to 
Meiiabroa’s attacks, may be quoted, Cavmir 
spoke French on this occasion, as on several 
others, so as to bo clearly understood hy the 
Savoyards. The law would even iif)w permit tlie 
use of French in the Italian i>arliament. 'i'ho 
quotations from the speech which follows is 
therefore given in French ; the reader will boar 
in mind that Savoyards, though fluent in that 
language, do not speak perfect French. “ Et 
d’abord, messieurs, il cst facile de demontrer 
math^matiqiioinent, qu’une fois les prmci]>.as 
du libre echange etablis, si on vent procedtu- 
par degres dans leur application, cn snivarit 
line marche rationelle ct logique, on (hwrait les 
appliquer d’abord aux produits de ragriculture 
avant de les appliquer k ce qui a rapi)ort k I’in- 
dustrie manufacturiere. Malheureusement, pour 
faire cette demonstration, je serai obligi* do re- 
courir pendant quelques instants anx luraieres 
de la theorie. J’en deinande bien pardon a M. 
Menabrea, mais je ne puis in’empecher de lui 
rnanifester I’ctonnement que j’ai eprouve, voy. 
ant un hornme aussi savant que lui, un membre 
de I’Academie des Sciences, rnanifester un si 
superbo dedain pour les theories, et surtout 
pour la theorie de Teconomie politique (jui a 
tant d’affinit^ avec celles des sciences exactes, 
qu’il poss6de si bien qu’il professe d une 
inaniero si distinguee. Car, messieurs, le sys- 
teme protecteur a des con84quence.3 bien plus 
funestes lorsqu’il est applique aux produite 
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du sol, quo lorscju’il est applique aiix prodiiits 
de rindustrie. Le syst^mo piotecteur applique 
a rindustrie n’a qu’un soul diet laclieiix, celui 
de detouriicr Ics capitaux et lo travail national 
<les industries naturelles pour les pousscr vers 
des industries radices, od les capitaux et le 
travail trouvent ui] eiuploi inoiris [»roductif. 
C'est Id un inconvenient giavc sans doiite, niais 
qui est restreiiit k cdto quantite de capitaux et 
<le travail (pui ])ar I’cird de la jirotedion sont 
detoiiriies de leur voic iiaturollo. Et cucorc 
ect diet est-il atteuue par la coueurrenco inte- 
rieuro qui, au bout d’lin certain temps, ramdie 
le taux des capitaux et celui de la main dVcuvro 
des industries jjrivile^decs au niveau des prolits 
et des salaires des imlustrics qui lie lo sont pas. 
Mais lo systeme protedour appliqud h, la culture 
<lu sol a des diets bien pins etciidns, et, je 
n’hesite pas a hi dire, bien ])Ui3 (iiiiostes. Eii 
diet, lorscjne j»ar la suite d’uii droit protcctciir, 
vous elovez le prix des prod nits du sol, le prix 
dll viii et du ble, ])ar exeinjile, qu’cst-ce qu’il 
ari-ive ? II arrive rleiix choses : en premier lieu 
certains terrains qui ii’etaieiit ])as assez fertiles 
l) 0 ur produii e du ble ou du vin dans les condi¬ 
tions auterieures du niarclie, sont mis en culture, 
ou bien encore, on consacre la teiTO des cajn- 
taiix etdu travnil ([ui n’aurait jias etc productifs 
id le prix n’avait [)a.s varic. Cette jiremid'o 
con.s/‘qnonce dn systdiio protectenr applique h, 
l’ap:i iculture est analogue h, cclle ([Ue j’ai signalec 
lo)S([iril a pour objet rindustrie manulacturiere. 

< ;’<*st-a-dire qii’il y a uiio certaiiie masse de capi¬ 
tal! x et d(5 travail, (pii re 9 oiveiit uiie destination 
moins productive qu’ils n’auraiciit rcf;us si les 
choses avaient etc abandonuees a leur couraut 
nature!. C’est liY uii iiicouvenicnt grave qui 
C(*])Oiidjint u’aurait ]>iis uiic grande portec, si 
TeliWation des ]nix des prodiiits du sol n’avait 
d’etretijiio sur les inoduits des terrains nouvelle- 
meiit mis en cull lire on de^s capitaux et du tra¬ 
vail .additioniiels coiisacres c\ rcxjiloitation des 
terrains (kqniis longtemps didriehes. .^lais 
reli'vatioii factico des jirix s’etond aux ju’oduits 
tie tons les terrains, ii ceux d’ancicniio aussi 
bien (pi’i\ ceux do nouvellc culture. Qui est- 
oe qui jirolite de cetto elevation ? Lors(prclle 
a lieu ello so partage entre les jiroprietaires et 
les termiers, surtout si ceiix-ci soul en ]H)sse.ssion 
de long baux : apri^s quebjue tem]»s, le profit se 
concentre tout eiitier entre le.s mains des jnoprie- 
taires. A insidonc, le systeme proteeteur ap])lique 
aiix prodiiits du sol a pour etiet, (rune part, de | 
]u.ussrr aiiisi quo le fait le systeme proteeteur j 
Industrie! des capitaux et du travail, dans uiie 
voie pen productive, et do I’antre d’aiigmenter 
la rente des terrains prec(^-deinnient cnltives aux 
depoiis des eoiisoinmateurs. Ce qui en dijliiiitive 
const itne nn veritable inqiot snpporte par les 
consommateurs an prolit des ]n’ 0 ]n'ietaires. . . .” 

('avoiir also ventureil occa.sionally to give 
pailiamt'nt.uy iliseussions an academical tone, 
quoting economic authority, as in the following 


instance: “It is my opinion, in accordaiico 
with tliat of all the most enligliteued people in 
England, and not alone with the men of the 
present generation, but with the economists 
who have preceded the present generation, with 
A. Smith and Kicardo and his followers, that 
England lias ])ruspcred, not in virtue of the 
protective system, but notwithstanding this 
system. . . . If you examine English industries 
you will see that those which have been least 
jiiotectcd are precisely those which have suc¬ 
ceeded best. . . . The progress of English 
industry has always been in an opposite ratio 
to tlie degi-ce of protection it received. The 
1 silk industry (strongly protected) remained 
nearly stationary ; the woollen industry pro¬ 
gressed slowly, and the cotton industry, which 
was hardly at all protected, grew gigantically. 
I therefore main tain that protection in England 
not only has failed to aid the increase of wealth, 
but has even been a hindrance to it.” Thus he 
explained to the cliamber the economic ])rin- 
ciples as to the basis of wages :—“ Le taux des 
salaires, seloii les principes non contestes do la 
science, so regie par la masse des capitaux 
destines ^i, payer I'*s salaires, e’est-a-dire jiar la 
(piantitii do dcniees de premiere ncjcessiU li 
Tusage des classes oiUTieres ([ue jiossedc^ la 
nation, compartje avec lo iiombre des bras (jni 
cherchent (Je I’emploi. ” He furtlier argued 
ih.it Pno 1 liirrKJX cannot augment cajiital, and 
therefore docs not raise wages. All that Pro¬ 
tection can do, he said, is to cause Capital to 
“How rather in one channel of industry than 
in another. . . . And it docs this by driving 
them (capital and labour) into the less remuner¬ 
ative branches of industry. ” The best example, 
however, j>(‘rha[»s which can he given of his 
scientilic spirit in discussing practical problems 
in i>arliament is his deliiiitioii of the individu¬ 
alist and of the sothalist ])olicy. ‘ ‘ For reaching 
this goal (the amelioration of the economic con- 
•litioii of the Imver classes) two ivays are open 
for us. All the. systems snpportiai in moilern 
times the wisest and by the boldest men can 
be classitied under two heads. The one school 
relics on the principle of liberty, on the jirincijde 
of competition, on the free doveloiunent of the 
morals and intelligence of men. Those who 
hold this opinion tliink that the larger tlie 
application of this principle is, the greater will 
be the welfare of all, but particularly of the 
lower classes. Tliis is the scliool of economists, 
th(‘se are tlie principles held by the men who 
are in oHice, in England. Auotlier scliool pro¬ 
fesses principh\s diametrically opposed to these. 
It believe.s that human misery c.Hiinot be allevi¬ 
ated, and that the condition ot the lower chisseg 
cannot bo ameliorated, unless individual action 
is limited, and the central action of the whole 
social body, represented by a government which 
ha,s still to be created, is rriacle more powcrlul, 
and concentrates all individu.al forces into itselC 
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This is the socialist school, Now, no illusions 
must he indulged in: although this school 
reaches fatal and sometimes even atrocious con¬ 
clusions, it cannot be denied that there is some¬ 
thing in its principles which captivates many 
generous and elevated minds. Aiid the only 
way to combat this school, which tlireatens to 
invade all Europe, is to oppose principles to 
principles. In economics as in politics, as in 
religion, ideas can oidy be fought by other ideas, 
and principles by other principles ; forcible re- 
}>ression is useless. For a short time guns and 
bayonets may repress theories and maintain 
Cider ; but if these theories find entrance with 
the intellectual class, you may be sure that 
they will thrive and triumph. Now, I say that 
the strongest ally of socialism is protection. 
Both start from the same base. . . . Given the 
[)rotectionist system, logic will compel you to 
admit, if not all, a gi eat many of tlie doctrines 
of Socialism.” 

When Cavoiir defended Fiiee-Trade he gave 
ill just as little to absolute protectiouists as to 
fair traders ; he explained on more than one 
occasion that if a ibreign country commits tlie 
error of protecting its own industries, this is no 
reason for making the same error ourselves. 
Again, he argues with great acuteness “that 
if a nation has to undergo great sacrifices and to 
bear heavy taxation, it must he left the more 
unfettered in its commercial and industrial 
activity, so as to hear the weight easier.” The 
best protection, ho repeatedly declar(*s, is the 
maximum of liherty. “It is my opinion that 
tliose (‘leinents of production and of prosperity 
which ^^’e possess, ought to be left to develop 
thcmst'lves unfettered ; that neither agriculture, 
industry, nor commerce ought to be protected. 
I believe linnly that the greatest encourage¬ 
ment is to be had from the gi’catest possible 
amount of liherty: ‘ che il inassimo degli in- 
coraggianienl i sia il inassimo della possibdo 
liberta.’ ” This speech of his marks distinctly 
Cavour’s position as an economist. 

Tlie success of Cavour’s speeclies in a pa»lianient 
in which even men of the greatest merit ignored 
tlic most elementary truths of political economy, 
was due to his niiinatehed knowledge of comincr- 
cial nud technical details. This enabled him to 
give each man the right argumeniuiii (ui homiacm 
which would bring home to him the theory under 
discussion. He was himself a practical agricul¬ 
turist, and a very successful one into the bargain. 
This gave him a high authority with all those 
deputies who were also landlords and knew he 
could beat them in any practical question. And 
he liked to quote, on the right occasion, instances 
of personal experience in agricultural matters, 
d'o his mind, highly speculative as it was, sophistry 
and legal casuistry were completely alien ; he would 
appeal to historical facts, recent and ancient, and 
generalise skilfully on them ; he would show the 
interests of different parties, explain their actions 
by their motives ; but he would not stoop to play 


with the sense of words and base political action 
on some legal nicety—a method of reasoning very 
frequent in Latin countries, in which parliaments 
are largely composed of lawyers. Naturally he 
was the object of much sarcasm. At one time he 
was called “Lord Camillo,” and from the name of 
the journal which ho had founded and was directing 
“My Lord Risorginiento,” to ridicule his Anglo¬ 
mania. liuor;/linen to means resurrection, and is 
here used in tlie sense of political resurrection or 
revival. Cavour was no orator, he had always to 
win his way by the weight of the m.ater of his 
speeches. His voice wan disagi'ocable, liis tone 
harsh, and he had some difficulty in finding the 
proper words rapidly. But lie w;is first-rate in 
reply and at making a good pun, and was seldom 
worsted in debate. When Cavour was not allowt < I 
to answer an opponent in the (’hamber, because hi-: 
turn to speak was past, he employed MiUAnKAU’-. 
system, publishing the same evening or the next 
morning his answer in the “ Kisorgimento.” This 
Journal is therefore one of the gi’eat sources of iu- 
formation concerning Ids economic and jiolitioal 
views, together wjtli the collection of Ids spcecl.'cs 
(eleven volumes published by Botta at the expense 
of the government), his correspond cnee (live volumes 
edited by (Jhiala and published by Roux, Turin, 
1881-86), and his Ouvrages ^^oli/iines et kono- 
vriqiies (published in 1885 by Galiniberti, Coni). 
His best known economical jianqililcts are :—tlie 
memoir already quoted, Sur VeUit avtucl de 
dIrlandc et sur son aimir,—Des idCes rominunisf.es 
et des nioyens d'en coinhailre le drrrloiipenient .—- 
Des chcinins de for eii Italic. — Ho wrote Sar 
ITn.flnencc de la 'polilique coniinercialc de VA nnie- 
terre dans le monde konomiqne (in the Rcvi<‘Av 
I’Antologia), and a pamphlet on Prof. Ferrara’s 
inaugural address on Political Economy. As 
an economist Cavour ccntribulcd nothing to lli(3 
theory of the science. He is rather one of those 
who are well acquainted with the state of sciem o 
in their time, and utilise it for jiractical purposes. 
His opinions in ecoiioinio matters may be suiuiiumI 
up as tliose of the Manchester School, as the 
Cennans qualify Orthodox political economy 
{Alunehestertlncin) wlieii it is accompanied witli 
an optimistic view of the effects of natural laws, 
ami reduced to the basis of absolute Laissp:z- 
Faiue and JjAISSez-Passkr. 

CAYLEY, Edward, author of the tract, 
Corn tradej Wages, ami llnif, 1820 ; a plea 
for protection backed by some curious statistics 
(see pp. 8, 16, 31). f. Y. e. 

CEDUTjA. a Spanish word, used on the 
London stock exchange, chielly to describe 
certain guaranteed bonds issued by Argentine 
banks, corrcsfionding to loans made by these 
hanks against land to ])ropriet()is in various 
Argentine provinces. The word originally 
meant something ceded, and has reference prob¬ 
ably to the land or ])roperty which has been 
ceded as security for the advances made by the- 
Argentine banks. A. E. 

CENS. The French term for a Quit-Rent ; 
but it has a special meaning in the history of 
France. De Tocqueville has shown the error 
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of supposing that Skrfdom survived in France 
until the Kevolution. Most of the French 
peasants in the 18th century held their lands, 
either as proprietors or as JMetayeii tenants. 
In the former case, however, the lord still 
retained the ceriSy or quit-rent, as a symbol 
that he retained the ownership, though he had 
y)artcd with the property of the soil. The cens 
was almost invariably a li.xed sum, arranged 
at the time of the original bargain, and had 
become insignificant in the 18th century, 
owing to the decline in the value of money. 
For this the lord was, to some extent, compen¬ 
sated by the droit dc loda ct ventes^ by which, 
every time the land chajiged hands, the lord 
was entitled to a share in the purchase-money, 
usually a tAvelfth, but sometimes as much as a 
fourth. 

[Do Tocqueville, France hefort the Revolniion 
(London, 1873), note Ixxvii.] R. l. 

CENSUS may be defined as an enumeration 
of tlie persons in a country, and in each of its 
principal classes : such as those constituted by 
sex, ag(q occupation, and so forth. An enumer¬ 
ation of liouscs and other pro[)erty is often 
included. The institution is very ancient. Its 
cxiste.ncc is evidenced by several passages in the 
Old 'restament (Exodus xii. -w ; Numbers i. 
XX vi.; and 2 Samuel xxiv.; 1 Chronicles xii. 23, 
.'xi. 2-3, xxiii. 3-5; Esdras ii. viii.; Nehcmiah 
vii. ix.) 'riie ancient Egy[)tians and the 
ancient Fersians were not without a sort of 
census [JlcrodoiaSf bk. ii. ch. exix. clxxvii.; 
bk. iii. (di. Ixxxix.-xc.) Iii Greece there were 
eimmci ations of the citi/.ens for political pur¬ 
poses. In Home the census was instituted in 
the age, of the kings, and formed an im- 
])ortant hranch of administration down to the 
age of the emperors. It is recorded that 
Augustus wrote t)utwith his own hand a Frrri- 
iiriuin (oUns iin/nrii, containing the luimhcr 
of citizens and alli(‘t, in ai'ins, tlic statistics of 
the fleets and pi'oviiiccs, and even the names of 
freedmen and slaves, ddie care of Augustus 
was imitated by his .successors. In the ages 
which followed tlie fall of the Homan empire 
the most rcmarkahle com[)ihitions of the nature 
ot a census were the Brrciarij of Cliarlomagne and 
the Domesday Book of \\'illiani the Coiiqiu lor. | 

A more dctaihal notice of the census in 
juodern times may he arranged under the 
following three heads : (1) The United King- 
:iom ; (‘3) The (kmtiuent of Eiiroj»e ; (3) The 
rnited Slates of America. 

(/i) The first census in England was in 1801. 
An abortive attempt to introduce a census Lad 
bc?ii iiiadf ill 1753, when Thomas Potter in- 
tianlueed a hill for taking and registering an 
annual account of the total uumher of marriages, 
births, and deaths. The bill \vas violently 
opposed. Mr. T'hornton, who spoke against it : 
frequently, said ; “I did not believe that there j 
was any set ot men, or indeed any indiNddual of j 


the human species, so presumptuous and so 
abandoned as to make the proposal which we 
have just heard.” The hill, carried in the House 
of Commons, was thrown out by the Lords, In 
1801 there was no opposition. The fear of ex¬ 
posing the paucity of our numbers had given 
place to a dread of over-population. Mr. G. 
Abbot in introducing the Population Bill, 

said : “In times like these, when the subsistence 
of the people is in question, it is surely import¬ 
ant to know the extent of the demand for which 
we are to supply.” 

It might have been exjiccted that tlje iicw 
machinery would not work well the first time. 
But Mr. Rickman, one of the clerks of tho 
House of Commons, the able superintendent of 
the operation, argues—in the reports accom¬ 
panying the second and third cen.suses—that 
the return of the population is fairly accurate. 
The overseers of the poor, whose agency was 
employed, had good opportunities for nseertain- 
ing, and no motive for misrepresenting, tho 
numbers. Errors in particular pai'ishcs would 
compensate each other in the aggregate. We may 
therefore accept a .statement which, compared 
with the enumeration of 1881, shows that the 
population of England and Wales almo.st trebled 
itself during the first eighty years of this century. 
Equal success did not attend another depart¬ 
ment of the first census. It was attempted to 
group the population by occupations into thi ce 
classes: agriculture, trade, etc., and a residual 
cla.ss of others. But it was left uncertain 
whether tho householder should speak for him¬ 
self or his family. Tho Avant of uniformity in 
this resj)ect rendered those returns almost use- 
h\s.'<. The statistics of tho ])icseiit were not the 
only object of the first cemsus. It was at¬ 
tempted to reason backwards to the numbers of 
the population in the, preceding century by 
means of entries in the parish registers— an 
attem})t whi'-h had Itccn initiated by Ghaost in 
his Bills of Mio'talitij, 1661, and .sanctioned by 
Ladlace in his TlUorie des Probability (hk. ii. 
ch. vii.) The baptisms, marriages, and biuials 
were obtained for several years of last century, 
'fhen, a.s the number of entric.s in 1801 Ls to 
the (enumerated) population in 1801, so ls tho 
number of entries in any assigned year of the 
eighteenth century to the population of that 
year. Of the three kinds of record the marriages 
are the best for the purpose of this reasoning. 
Especially after tho marriage act of 1754 there 
is reason to think that the registry of marriages 
is pretty complete. As Rickman puts it, 

“ The solicitude of the female and her family, 
aided by the precision and .severity of the 
marriage act ” precluded omissions. Accord¬ 
ingly the reasoning may ]iretty safely be carried 
back .as far as that date. As we go farther 
back there is danger that the reasoning may be 
falsified by a continual increase in the number 
of omitted entries. But Mr. Rickman’s statistics 
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appear to establish that the danger is not fatal 
for recent periods (see Census 1821, Prelimin¬ 
ary Observations, p. xxviii.) Altogether the re¬ 
trospective census seems to establish certain 
broad statements, as that the population of 
England increased by about 45 per cent in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
that in the former half of the century the 
advance was much slower, and retarded by 
occasional retrogression (see Census 1821, Pre¬ 
liminary Observations, p. xxix. ; 1831, Preface, 
p. xlv. and 1861, Report, p. Ixviii.) 

The second census took place in 1811. The 
growth of the population during the decade 
1801-11 was rather more than 14 per cent; a 
rate of increase to which we have now returned, 
after exceeding it for one generation (1811-41) 
and falling short of it for another(l841 -71). The 
mistake which had man'ed the first census was 
av'oided in the second by counting the families^ 
not the persoTLSy in each of the three classes— 
agricultural, trade etc., and others. In 1821 
(questions as to age were first put. But it was 
left optional, both to the returning officer to 
ask the question and to the citizen to answer. 
The returns were fuller than might have been 
expected, eight-ninths of the total population 
enumerated. In 1831 the only return relating 
to age was the number of males aged twenty and 
upwards. In this year a more elaborate classifica¬ 
tion of occupations was introduced. One of the 
principal classes, trade, was subdivided into a 
hundred specifications. Into the compartments 
thus prepared the statistical matter did not flow 
very freely. Accordingly at the census of 1841 
each individual was left free to declare his own 
occupation. The returns were made for the indi¬ 
vidual, not for the family, as previously. Tlie 
inquiry as to age was again introduced in 1841 
and made obligatory. This census had the 
benefit of tlie newly created registration office 
which supplanted the antiquated machinery of 
the parish registers. At the census of 1851 and 
on the two succeeding occasions, the advantage 
of Dr. Farr’s collaboration was felt. The re- 
])orts embody many of his valuable contributions 
to vitnl statistics. His scientifiework is enriched 
with a vein of philosophical speculation and 
a wealth of literature, which do not often adorn 
l>ai'liamentary papers. To Dr. FaiT is due the 
sixfold classification of occupations which is 
perhaps destined to be permanent—the pro¬ 
fessional, domestic, commercial, agricultural, 
industrial, and the unoccupied class. The 
gi'ounds of this division are set forth by Dr. 
Farr in a note appended to the report for 1861. 
A special feature in the census for 1851 was 
an attempt to ascertain the extent of church 
accommodation and the size of congregations for 
the different religious denominations. In the 
same year conjugal condition was first made an 
object of inquiry. In 1861 there was a return 
of the number of houses containing one, two. 


or any assigned number of inhabitants, foi 
twenty-four selected districts. In 1871 the 
first imperial census was taken. 

The history of the census for England and 
Wales is nearly coincident with that of Scot¬ 
land down to 1861, when a separate census for 
Scotland was first taken. A peculiar difficulty 
attending the Scotch census is caused by the 
definition of a house which the imperial 
authorities have adoj^ted r “a distinct building, 
separate from others b} party walls.” Tliis 
definition has been far from “distinct” to the 
provincial mind. A whole block of buildings 
have often been returned as a house. The 
statistics of the number of rooms to a family 
are more valuable. There are many contrasts 
between the results of the census in Noi tli and 
South Britain—for instance, the much greater 
preponderance of the ieniale sex in Scotland— 
which cannot be adeipiately treated here. 

The history of tlie Irish ceiLsiis deserves a 
sejiarate notice. From the age of PEi rv to tli.; 

) loginning of the ]>resent century e.siimates of the 
viopulation, based mostly on LIeakth-Money, 
were attempted. If this method may bo 
trusted, there were in Ireland at the end of the 
18(h century from four to five mil lion Iversons ; 
that is about half tlie contemporary population 
of England and Wales. A census was instituted 
in 1812. But it was not successful, having lieon 
taken in dilfcrent years and for partial districts. 
The Irish census of 1821 was more satisfactory 
lU result, in round numbers 6,802,000, com 
pared with the contemporary population oi 
England and Wales, 12,000,000, shows a rela¬ 
tion very ditTcrent from that whicli now pfcvail.s; 
the projiortion of the Irish poimlatioii to that 
of England and Wales being in 1821 about a 
half, in 1891 about a sixth. In 1831 and 1841 
returns as to occupations were olitairied on 
much the same lines as in England. But the 
answers were worked up into diifcreut 
genera. Families are divided into those who 
live by (1) capital in wealth or in professional 
knowledge ; (2) the direction of labour ; (3) 
manual labour. The somewhat indefinite second 
chiss comprised 50 per cent of the I’amilies in 
1841. The difficulties of obtaining occupational 
statistics are illustrated by the incident that in 
the whole of Dublin only five coffin-makers 
were returned, whereas in a single street it was 
ascertained that there were twelve persons so 
occupied. Only one person in the Irish capital 
designated himself as an author! Great diffi¬ 
culties attended the preparation of vital statis¬ 
tics in Ireland. The number of births in any 
year used to be inferred by adding the numbers 
alive at each year of ago to the numbers whose 
ages at death proved them to have been bom 
in the year under consideration (Report for 
1841, p. xl.) There is a large deficiency due 
to Emigration and imperfect returns of deaths. 
Still it is interesting to observe with what 
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accuracy the well-known iuoportion of male and 
female births comes out in the agf^’egates. The 
comniissioncis for 1841 claim to have made 
some C(jnlribution to the theory of tliat reinark- 
ablo plienoineiion. In the census of 1851 a 
gloomy I'catiire was tlio decrease of ]>opulation 
by almost 20 per cent, due to the famine of 
1847. A decrease of 29 per cent is recorded 
for directors of labour, the second of the three¬ 
fold division of occu])ations above mentioned. 
The decrease of population has continued ever 
since ; the rate of decrease continually diminish¬ 
ing down to the last decade ; when, as shown by 
the Preliminary lieport for 1911, the decrease 
dropped from 5'2 ]»(!r cent in the decade 1891- 
1901 to 1*5 per cent. Much the same dis¬ 
tribution as in 1841 is presented by another 
classification of occupied [)ersons as those 
ministei'ing to food, clothing, and six other 
primary wants. In 1861 this classification 
is moflilicd by the addition of twelve new 
categoi i<‘s. For example, out of 10,000 occupied 
jxMsons 18 minister to religion, 5 to amusement, 

1 to scicnee and art, and 1816 to food. A 
feature of interest in the census of 1861 was 
tin* iinpiirv concerning the religions profession 
of the [icoph*. The proportions were, Roman 
Catholics 77’69 percent ; Protestants 22*28 per 
cent ; imt (piite 1 [)er cent being left for .lews 
and iiiispecitieil. Of the Prot<‘stants a little 
more than half belonged to the Established 
(.'huicli. These proportions continue to be 
approximately maintained. The latest returns 
give Roman (Jalbolics 78*9 per cent, Protestants 
(Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and ^Metlnxlists) 
24*5 pei' cent; Jews ami other })ersua,sions, as 
before, about 1 [)crccnt. In 1871, as in 1861, 
the retiirns as to oecmpalion are arraiiged l)otb 
according to the English sixdbld classification 
ami file system grounded on tlu3 wants to which 
diifcivnt occupations minister, d'lio Irish com¬ 
missioners defend tho indigerious system \\ith 
much warmth. Tlie census of 1881 conforms 
to (lie Englisli classificalioii with moie docility. 
The Iat<*r ccnsus( s of Ireland desoi vc commenda¬ 
tion for tlie comph'teuess of tho agricultural 
rediiJis. Tlie ])rincipal ]>oint8 to bo noticed in 
tbo census of 1911 are—the smallest decline in 
]30piilatiou on record, a decrease in emigration, 
an increase in the number of bouses, a general 
improvement in house accommodation, a de¬ 
crease in poverty, and a decrease in the death 
rate (Sir \V. .1. Thomtison, ^1.11., Registrar- 
Eoneral of Ireland, “The Census of Ireland, 
1911,” Joiirn. of the Statistirol and Sorial 
Liquinj tSodi fi/ of Irclandy Dee. 1913). 

A geiH'ial idea of tlio sco[»e and purpose of a 
ct'nsus may bo obtained by noticing the salient 
points ill a particular report, tliat for 1901 for 
England and Wales being a good example. (1) 
jVuinber of the. papulation and rates of increase. 
The liuinber slightly exceeded thirty-two and a 
half million. The rate of increase per cent was 


12*17 per decade ; greater b}%*52 than for the 
preceding decade. The increase, determined 
by actual enumeration, differs little from thfe 
“natural increment” determined by subtracting 
tlie imniber of deaths from the number of births. 
Hence two methods of forecasting the future 
increase of population. Either wo may observe 
tho natural increment for the year or two im¬ 
mediately adjacent to 1901, and assume that 
this rate will remain constant for the following 
decade ; or we may assume that the actual rate 
of increase for the decade 1891-1901 will con¬ 
tinue to prevail for tbo next decade. A variant 
of tho second method takes account of the fact 
that the decennial rate of increase is itself 
greater than in tlie preceding decade. The 
average of the results obtained by these three 
methods gives, as the probable population in 
1911, over 86,400,000. The Report for 1911 
records 30,075,269 as the actual populatioA of 
England and-Wales in that year. The Economic 
Jourmil for March 1911 contains a forecast of 
the census results worked out by two students 
of statistics from the recorded births and deaths 
and Board of Trade returns of emigrants and 
immigrants. The figures of England and Wales 
were put at 35,91 1,000, or about half a million 
less than the estimate given above, which dis- 
ri'ganls all records of migration, and about 
160,000 less than the actual figures. (2) 
Density of the ‘popu.laiion and habitat ions. The 
density, whether expressed as llie mean distance 
between individuals, or in more familiar tenns, 
is found to vary from place to place and to 
increase from age (o .tge. The proportion 
heiween the number of persons and tho number 
of habitations is less variable. (3) Sexes. The 
excess of females over males was more than 6 
])cr cent; a sligiit increase over the preceding 
decade. It remained at that figure in 1901- 
1911. (4) Ayes, At this stage we reach less 

si>lid ground. The returns of age are falsilie.d 
by various causes. Many are ignorant and })iit 
down a round number at raiidoin, Tiie very 
old desire to a[tpear still older. Very young 
women overstate their age with a view to 
ul)taiiiiiig em]>loyment ; women not very young 
understate their ago. From this double cause 
the category of female ages hetweeii fifteen and 
twenty-five is enoriuonsly exaggerated. All 
that can he done is to distribute the answers in 
periods of five years ; and, assuming that these 
totals are correct, to <leteriniiie by inter[)olation 
the numbers for each year. (5) Condition as to 
marriaye or riril cimdifion. The immense army 
of over five and a half million wives supplies 
an ellcctive force of nearly four million “of 
reproductive age,” between fifteen and forty-five. 
The number of single women and widows of this 
age-period exceeded tho number of wives by 
over 400,000. The proportion of married 
persons to tlie adult population is declining. 
(6) “The most laborious, the most costly, and 
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after all, perhaps, the least satisfactory part of 
the census ” is that which is concerned with the 
occupations of the people. One difficulty is 
obscurity of the answers given. What sort of 
occupation is designated by an “all-rounder," 
or a “baubler”? The same designation may 
have different meanings. Thus clothier means in 
some parts cloth-maker, in others cloth-dealer. 
There is also the difficulty of multiple occupa¬ 
tions. For the census of 1901 the classification 
of the occupations was, to a groat extent, recast 
to bring the census statistics more in harmony 
w’ith those issued by the Home Office and the 
Board of Trade. In earlier censuses the six¬ 
fold classification framed by Dr. Farr had been 
adopted and modified from time to time. To 
reproduce the figures in detail would be out of 
place here. The following round numbers strike 
the imagination and impress the memory. Tho 
number of persons engaged in transport is over 
a million and aquarter; thenumber employed on 
textile fabrics about a million and a quarter ; tho 
number employed on dress about a million and 
a quarter ; the number of agricultural labourers 
over a million ; of miners nearly half a million. 
The number of the professional classes is about 
600,000, and of those employed in preparing 
food, drink, tobacco, and concerned with lodg¬ 
ings about a million. (7) Under tho head 
Birthplaces of the population we learn what 
proportion of the inhabitants have filtered into 
England from other countries : about 1 per cent 
from Scotland, 1*3 per cent from Ireland, and 
from abroad about 1 per cent. (8) Infirmities 
comprise blindness, deaf-mutism, and the various 
forms of mental imsoundness. It is gratifying 
to find the relative numbers of the blind (about 
I per 1285 of the population) diminishing. 
That metl should become blind oftener than 
women is not surprising. 

A more recent model of a census is presented 
by tho preliminary report of the census of 1911 
for England and Wales. The Report begins 
by stating tho total number of pei'soiis returned 
as living in England and Wales at 12 p.m. on 
2nd of April 1911 : namely 36,075,269. The 
deficiency of this number, as compared with the 
estimate formed (see above), is accounted for 
partly by a diminution in the natural increase, 
partly by an increase in the net emigration 
from England and Wales during the decade 
which far exceeded that of the decade 1891- 
1901. The decline in the natural increase was 
not due to increased mortality but a decrease 
in the birth-rate. The number of families, 
8,005,290, has increased in proportion to the 
population by *65 per cent; the number of 
inhabited houses, 7,141,781, has increased in a 
rather smaller proportion. The rate of increase 
of population varies in different areas ; with 
some exceptions, being highest in the counties 
adjacent to London and counties in which coal¬ 
mining is the predominant industry. Eight 
VOL. L 


rural counties show an actual decresise. The 
general law that a district increases more 
rapidly the more decided its urban character is 
not overthrown by the figures which sliow in 
some cases a smaller percentage increase for 
districts with populations above 100,000 than 
for districts with populations between 20,000 
and 100,000. For “probably, or at any rate 
possibly," the contradiction is only apparent, 
the newcomers in the larger towns having to 
settle outside the municipal or official boundary. 
Accordingly the falling otf of increase in some 
large towns need not ira23ly a decline in pro¬ 
sperity. Tho population of the Administrative 
County of London has decreased -29 between 
1901 and 1911—the first time that such a 
phenomenon has presented itself. Twenty out 
of tho twenty-nine Metropolitan Boroughs show 
a decrease, while the City of London fell about 
27 per cent. The “ Outer Ring," on the other 
hand, increased 33*49 per cent. 

Tho following table shows the figures for the 
United Kingdom at the last two censuses :— 


Enumerated population of the United Kingdom. 


j 

T901. 

1911. 

Knj?lan»l and Wales . 

Scotland . 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom. 

32,5‘2(5,07r> 

1,471,957 

4,4.')t),546 

30,075,209 

4,759,445 

4,381,951 

41,454,578 

45,210,005 


The rate of increase of the United Kingdom 
in the decade 1901-1911 was 8*2 per cent. It 
was tlins lower than in the decade 1891-1901 
when it was 9*5 per cent, equal to tho rate 
in the decade 1381-91, but lower than in the 
earlier decades 1861-71 and 1871-81, when 
it had been 8*8 per cent and 10*8 per cent 
respectively. The movement in the rate of 
growth was unequally shared by all the divisions 
of the kingdom. In England and ^\alcs the 
population showed an increase of nearly 9*6 
per cent as compared with the enumeration in 
1901 ; ill Scotland there was an increase of 
14*7 and 11*7 per cent in the largo town and 
small town districts respectively, and a decrease 
of 6*6 per cent in the insular-rural districts. 
Ill Ireland there was a decrease of 1 *7 per cent 
over the whole country, Leinster alone having 
increased by *7 per cent, while Connaught de¬ 
creased by 5*7 per cent. The population of the 
islands in the British seas enumerated in 1911 
was 148,915 ; showing a decrease of 1 *455 ])er 
cent as compared with the enumeration of 1901. 
and a considerable decrease in the rate of growth 
Valuable as these results are, and though 
the British census may be described as a good 
article at the price, there is room for many 
improvements. The refoi*m most loudly called 
for is that the census should be quinquennial. 
A committee of the Royal Statistical Society 
{Journal, 1888, p. 817) urged that the addi¬ 
tional cost incurred by the reform would be 
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small in comparison with the advantage of 
obtaining correct returns of population. They 
pointed out that the estimated population for 
certain districts was inaccurate to the extent 
of 11 , and even 18 per cent. This argument 
has now become a fortioriy owing to the imper¬ 
fections disclosed by recent censuses. Dr. Noel 
Humphreys, in his “Kesults of the Recent 
Census and Estimates of Population in the 
largest English Towns” {Journ. StaL Soc,, 
1891), gives instances of towns in which the 
liypothetically estimated death-rate differed 
from the true figure by as much as 20 and even 
26 per cent. The estimates based on the 
de(3onnial census were so worthless that they 
seemed to evidence a decline in the dealli-rate 
of Salford and Liverpool, while in reality there 
was an increase. For recent work on this point 
see yearly volumes of the Journ. i^tat. Soc. under 
heading Census,” especially vol. Ixxiv., 1911, 
arts, by E. C. Snow — “The Application of the 
Methods of Multiple Correlation to the Estima¬ 
tion of Post-Censal Populations,"and “Estimates 
of Population.” The Statistical Society has 
also, through the mouth of various committees, 
advised that thecharacter, as well as the number, * 
ot dwellings should bo returned. Sir I. Pelgrave ' 
shows (Journ* StaL Soc., 1869, p. 411) that . 
information as to the bouse accommodation of 
the people is very delicicnt. This has not yet 
been completely supplied. Another recom- : 
meudation sanctioned by the Statistical Society 
is that the religious profession of each inhabitant . 
should be oblaiiied. Mr. Longstalf, in his ' 
“ Suggestions for the Census of 1891 ” (Jowrn, I 
Slat* Soc.y 1889), ])roposcs that the niimlxM* of | 
rooms in dwelling-houses should be recorded. ■ 
An annual census has been proposed by the late 
Sir P/hvin CuAinvicK (Journ. Stal. Soc., 1889, 

]». 168 ; lufrrnat. Slat. Co'iKjrcss, The Hague, ; 
])t. ii. ]>. 1(54). Major Craigie demands more | 
eonformity between t he census and tlie icturns 
of tlie agiieultural department, “There must 
be largi' omis.^ioiis in the ranlis of laud oceupiers 
in onr emisns. ” {Jaurn. Sint. -SV/c,, 1887, })p. 
98, .1 19, and .Inbilee vol.) t'or Imperial (’< iisus 
see Sir d. A. Paines’ “ Under ihc ('rown,” and 
“'fho Census of tlie Empire, 1911,” Journ. 
Slat. Sor., vol, Iwiv. 

d'ho glory of instituting the first census does 
imt belong to England. While the I’opulation 
Pill of 1753 wius donouncoil in the Ilouse of 
(’ommoiis as subversive of liberty, Sweden was 
already enjoying a tolerably perfect census. 
Sweden bad the advantage of viny complete 
palish registers, recording not only births, 
deaths, and marriages, hut also tlie number of 
persons migrating to or from each parish and 
residing in it. By the agency of the clergy 
those materials were embodied in a census in 
1749 and subsequent years, tirst at intervals of 
throe, subsequently of five years. The results 
of the early Swedish census, communicated to 


the scientific world by the celebrated Wargentin, 
were utilised by Dr. Price (q.v.) and Milnh 
(q*v.) (Annuitiesy ch. xii. -xiii.) Malthus (q*vJ) 
builds upon these statistics (Essay, bk. ii. ch. 
ii.), noticing the correlation between the lean 
years and the diminution of marriages. In the 
recent publications of the Swedish Bureau the 
study of such correlations is facilitated by affix¬ 
ing to each year a numeral (from I. to X.) indi¬ 
cating the quality of the harvest (see Journal 
of the Statistical Societyy xxv. p. 141). Looking 
at the whole series, “ the gradual diminution of 
mortality since the middle of last century is very 
striking ” now, oven more than when Malthus 
made this observation. The increase of suicides 
is less gratifying. The unrivalled length of the 
Swedish records affords particularly striking 
instances of those uniform relations which con¬ 
stitute what has been called physique sociale. 
The proj)ortion of male to female births was 
1-043 to 1 in 1751-60, 1*050 to 1 in 1851-55. 

Spain has some claims to priority. A toler¬ 
ably complete census of the dominions of Castile 
was taken as early as 1594. There was a 
general census of Spain in 1787 and in 1797. 
But then occurred a i^auso down to tlie census 
of 1857. During the fu st half of the nineteenth 
century Spain lagged behind the statistical 
movement which was geiieial in Kuro]»e. 

The ago initiated by the French Revolution 
was truly called by Buhke the “ age of statists.” 
In France a census was ordered in 1791 and 
executed in 1801. In Prussia a statistical 
bureau was founded in 1805. The impulse was 
followcil i»y other states, at ditlerent times and 
with varying pace—some with quinquennial, 
some with triennial intervals. The inquiries 
have become more fruitful by the addition of 
new questions, and tlie fruit lias become more 
aceessible tbrough increasing uniformity of the 
questions in dilicront countries. The branches 
of the European census, as they lengthen, 
become not only broader, but more parallel. 
The possibility of intoinational comparison is 
jiarlly due to the action of the International 
Statistical Congress during the quarter century 
which followed its first iiKa tiug in 1853. The 
extent to which its recomnicndalioiis have been 
adopted may be expressed by the following 
statement. At the (Huigress of St. Petersburg 
(1872) consoli<lating the results of discussions 
which had been eai ried on at several preceding 
congresses, twelve (piestions or rubrics (as to 
name, sex, age, etc.) are proposed as “essen¬ 
tial,” or obligatory. Of these recommendations 
the first seven are already adopted in twenty- 
five continental bureaus, with only one or two 
exceptions. The remaining five directions are 
carried out, roughly speaking, in about half of 
the contiuentiil states. Among the headings 
about which it is difficult to obtain uniformity 
may be instanced cmijiajal conditicni. At the 
Florence congress (1867) it was proposed to 
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Ascertain the relationship of husband and wife. 
The question is put in Sweden and some other 
countries. Fopulatioiij de fait and de droit — 
The Italian census grapples with the difficult 
questions connected with domicile by an elabor¬ 
ate arrangement distinguishing the birds of 
])as 3 age from the residents, and the temporary 
h orn the peimanent absentees. Age —Consider¬ 
ing the inaccuracy of returns under this head, is 
it worth while publishing them in full and 
without manipulation? Some European bureaus 
have decided in the afRrmative. Language 
spoken —What does this heading mean ? the 
language most used in good society, or in 
the family, or in the church ? Occupations 
form a rubric which is the despair of the 
international statisticians. The diversity of 
employment in different countries is aggra¬ 
vated by the difficulties of language. What 
would a Frenchman understand by “clerk 
of tlie jiarish,” even when translated (?) 
into “ clcrc de paroisse ” (sfe) ? “Carvers,” 
one of the designations in the St. Petersburg 
scheme, should not have been rendered in 
French as “ agons des abattoirs.” On these 
and otlicr topics perfect unanimity is still only 
an ideal. Even when agreement has been ob¬ 
tained as to the questions to be asked, there 
still remains diversity in the arrangement of 
the answers. To smooth these remaining dif- 
I'ercnccs may, it is hoped, be a function of the 
International Statistical Institute, founded in 
1885. As M. Korosi, one of the ablest advo¬ 
cates of uniformity, points out, the diverse 
practices mostly involve no question of prin¬ 
ciple ; it would give no additional trouble 
to act in concert. It is needless to dw'cll on 
the advantages of increased uniformity. The 
Ci HSUS Avas used by ancient Rome as an engine 
o! government; modern Europe should make 
it also an instrument of science. 

[For the antiquities of the subject Gabaglio, 
Sforia . . . della Statistica (‘2d ed., 1S88), may 
I'C consulted. For the history and sco 2 )e of the 
criisus in the United Kingdom, see the preface or 
rt'port which is attached to every census except 
the first. Proposals for reform are expressed in 
the recommendations made by a committee of the 
Statistical Society before each census (see Journal 
of the Statistical Society for 1840, 1850, and sub¬ 
s''incut decades). Sir 1. Palj^rave’s paper, Jour- 
nol uf the Statistical Society, 18G9 ; and Dr. 
Longstatfs i^q^er in Ibid. 1889 contain other 
proposals besides those wliich have been noticed. 
A general view of the earlier methods of taking the 
census on the continent is presented in the Journal 
of the Statistical Socisiy, vol. iii. Mr. Hendriks’ 
didailed accounts of the Spanish and the Swedish 
ciULsiis, in tile 23d and 25tli volumes of the same 
journal, are very valuable. As to the history and 
scope of the census in the different European states, 
copious information will be found in the records of 
the International Statistical Congress, especially in 
the reports made by the members for each nation. 
In the same publication will be found repeated 


proposals for securing greater uniformity. A con* 
spectus of these recommendations is presented by 
M. Korosi in his Projet d'un Pecens&nient du 
Monde (Paris, 1881). Attention is due to his 
own recommendations offered in that work and in 
his address to the Jubilee meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society (Jubilee volume, 1885), and in 
his contribution to the second Bulletin of the In¬ 
ternational Statistical Institute, p. 200. A com¬ 
parison of the statistics obtained by the census in 
different countries is afforded by Confronti Inter- 
nazionali (jiublished by the Direzioue Generale 
della Statistica), Roma, 1884. Many of the figures 
there compiled have been extracted by Sir Rawson 
Rawson, who has added explanatory comments 
(Presidential address to the Statistical Society. 
Journal, 1885). The most recent results for 
several European countries and for the Cape 
Colony and Victoria are i>resented together in the 
Notes on llte Preliminary Returns of the Censuses, 
1890-91, in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
for Sept. 1891. Less recent comparisons are Movi- 
mento della Popolazione in Italia e in aliri Stati 
d*Europa, by M. Bodio ; Archivio di Statistica, 
1876 ; Mouvements de la Population dans les divers 
Hats de VEurope, by M. Bertillon ; Annales de la 
Demographic. Intcmaiionale, vol. i.; and other 
articles in that series (extending from 1877 to 
1883). See also Quetelet, Physique Sociale, 1869.] 

F. Y. K. 

CENSUS, United States. The mode of 
conducting tlic census of the United States is 
so inqiortaiit as to demand special notice. 

UistO'ry of the Census. —The origin of the 
ceii.sus system in the United States lay in the 
necessity of establishing some basis for the dis¬ 
tribution of representatives and direct taxation 
among the dillerent states. When the colonies 
associated tlicmselves togetlier to resist the 
mother country it w^as necessary to find some 
method of distributing the expenses of the war. 
The congTc.ss which assembled in 1775 had no 
power to assess and collect taxes through officers 
of its own. The draft of the articles of con¬ 
federation (1776) jirovidcd that exjienses should 
be distrilmted according to the population of 
the states, which should be ascertaiued trienni- 
ally and transmitted to the assembly of the 
United States. The southern members objected 
to the .slaves being counted with the whites, 
and in the articles of confedeiation finally 
adopted (1777-1781) it was provided that all 
exj^enses for war or the common welfare should 
be a 2 >portioned among the states “according to 
the value of all land within the state granted 
to or surveyed for any ])ersori, as such land, and 
the buildings and improvements thereon, shall 
be estimated according to such mode as the 
United States in congress assembled, shall from 
time to time direct and appoint” (art. 8). 
The land force, on the other hand, was to be 
furnished by the different states according to 
the number of white inhabitants in each (art. 
9). Neither of these provisions ever led to a 
census; in fact in 1783 congress recommended 
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the levying of money in proportion to the 
population ratlier than according to land- 
value, and drew up a table of tlio estimated 
population in each state. In this estimate only 
three-fifths of the slaves were counted. This 
amendment did not prevail, but we see here 
the origin of the three-fifths rule which crept 
into the constitution of 1787 (art. 1, § 2), 
which is the legal basis of the census at the 
present time. That clause reads as follows : 

** Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states which may 
be included within this union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall bo deter¬ 
mined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons. The actual 
enumeration shall he made witliin tliree years 
after tho first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall 
by law direct.” 

To carry out this provision of tho constitu¬ 
tion, congress passed the first census law, 1st 
March 1790. Tho law has since been so 
extended that from a mere enumeration, the 
census has 'oecome an elaborate description of 
the social and industrial condition of the people 
of tho Unitod States. This progress has in one 
sense been gradual, but the census of 1850 and 
that of 1880 stand out as marking epochs, 
setting the standard for those that followed. 

The census of 1790 was a simple enumeration 
of the ])eople under tho following classification ; 
free white males of 1 fi years and upwards, free 
white males under 10 years, free white females, 
all other free persons, and slaves. The census 
of 1800 was similar in scope except that the 
ago elassifi(vitiou was sliglitly more elaborate, 
namely: under 10 years, from 10 to 10, from 
10 to 20, from 20 to 45, over 15, with <listiiic- 
tioii of sox. The same [)opulatioii selicdulo 
was used in 1810; in addition questions were 
asked in regard to mamifaetures, but the latter 
returns wore so incom[>leto as to be of no value. 
They were e<pially incoinplete in 1820, and 
in 1880 th(^ im]uiry was omitted. In 1820 
the ;ig(^ olassilieatiou was further elaborated ; 
“foreigners not uaturalisoil” distinguished ; and 
the })eoj>lo divided, aceonling to oeeiipatioii, 
under agTiculture, commeree, and mauufacturo.s. 
Tlio census of 1880 adopted tho age classifica¬ 
tion : under 5 years, from 5 to 10, from 10 to 
15, from 15 to 20, from 20 to 80, and then by 
vlcccniiial periods. It also distingui.slied the 
blind, and deaf and dumb, by colour and certain 
ages. In 1840 the number of insane and 
idiotic, white illiterates, and statistics of schools 
were added. A manufaeturers’ .schedule was 
again attempted, but without much success. 
Tho census of 1850 was more elaborate. It 
included the number of dwelling-houses, of 


families, of persons according to sex, age, colour^ 
free or slave, profession or occupation, value of 
real estate, number of persons married within 
the year, attendance at school, illiteracy, the 
deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, pauper, 
and convicts, mortality statistics for the year, 
products of agriculture and industry, wages, 
capital, taxes, colleges and schools, newspapers 
and periodicals, and churches. Jlklost of our 
comparisons at tho present time go back to this 
census. In 1879 a new act was passed which 
resulted in the elaborate tenth census of the 
United States,” a description of which is given 
below. 

Method of takimj the Census .—The returns of 
1790 were taken under the supervision of 
United States marshals and sent to the presi- 
<Icnt of the United States. From 1800 to 
1840 they were sent to the secretary of state 
and published by him. In 1850 tho census 
office was created in the newly-established de¬ 
partment of the interior ; since then a super¬ 
intendent of tho census has been appointed for 
each census. The law of 1st March 1889, for 
the taking of the eleventh census (1890), pro¬ 
vided for the appointment of (not more than) 
175 supervisors who were to appoint enumera 
tors, tho latter to visit personally every family 
in their subdivisions and by inquiry ol)tain all 
particulars required by the law, which also 
allowed schedules to be distributed in advance, 
to be filled up by householders and others. The 
schedules to be employed were (as in 1880) a 
population schedule, one for farms, for manu¬ 
factures, for mortality and vital statistics, for 
social statistics, and for trails]H^rtalion com- 
})anie9. Whore there was an olllcial registration 
of deaths, thesui)erinteii(leiit might withhold the 
mortality schedule from the ordinary enumera¬ 
tors and obtain tho statistics through ollicial 
records. Tlic su])orinto.ndent might withhold 
also the schedules for manufacturing, iiiiiiiiig, 
and social statistics, and charge the collection of 
these statistics upon exports and special agents, 
lie might also employ special agents to investi¬ 
gate the statistics of tho manufacturing, rail- 
roaol, fishing, mining, cattle, and other industries 
of tho country, and of telegraph, express, trans- 
])ortatioii, and insurance companies as he might 
require. The ccusus also took on a special 
schedule the names, organisations, and length of 
service of tho>e who had served in the army, 
navy, or marine corps of the United States in 
tlio war of tho rebellion, and who were survivors 
at the time of tho inquiry, and widows of 
soldiers, sailors, or marines. The population 
schedule included an in(]uiry as to the number 
of negroes, mulattoos, quadroons, and octo¬ 
roons. The superintendent also collected the 
statistics relating to the recorded indebtedness 
of corporations and individuals ; also, informa¬ 
tion relating to animals not on farms. The 
cost of the census of 1890 was not to exceed 
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$6,400,000 (say £1,280,000), exclusive of 
printing, engraving, and binding. The cost 
of the census of 1880 was about $4,853,350 
(say £970,000). One of the criticisms made 
on census methods in the United States had 
much weight, namely, that, the census office 
sliould be permanent. Formerly, as soon as 
the census was completed, the office was 
abolished, and the skilled force was disbanded. 
The result was that every census was taken by 
inexperienced men, and all the bencht of 
previous practice in statistical work was lost. 
By the act of 1902, a permanent Bureau of the 
Census was created. One of the chief objects of 
this act was the retention of a certain number 
of persons familiar with decennial census work, 
but also to provide an organisation to deal in 
tlie interval between the censuses with certain 
statistics now crowded upon the decennial 
enumerations, such as investigations as to in¬ 
dustries, publicindebtedness, social statistics, etc. 

The, Scope of the Census ,—This may be seen 
bv a survey of the tenth census, an extraordinary 
undertaking, unlike anytliing that preceded it 
in the United States. In the words of the 
superintendent,^—“It was intended to form 
a grand monumental exhibit of the resources, 
tlie industries, and the social state of the 
AiiKuican people on the occasion of their tenth 
ton-year enumeration. In its nature mucli of 
the work done from 1880 to 1883 is definitive 
or else such as to require only slight additions 
or corrections from time to time.” 

The tenth census falls into two parts; the 
ordinary statistics of population, wealth, and 
industry ; and the special investigations and 
reports of experts having only a semi-statistical 
character. It will be necessary to dismiss these 
latter with only a ■word.- They are not pro¬ 
perly census work, and their value can be esti¬ 
mated only by scientific men. The “Forest trees 
of North America,” for instance, is an elaborate 
description of the trees of the United States, 
their distribution, their value as lumber, the 
strength of different kinds of wood, etc. Tlie 
volumes on “ Cotton-growing” contain a similar 
elaborate description of the cotton-groAving 
states of the south, soil and climate, strength 
of cotton fibres, methods of cultivation, etc. 
Other volumes do the same for tobacco, the 
cereals, petroleum, coke, building stones, pre¬ 
cious metals, other metals, and the natural 
water power of the United States. Still others 
contain elaborate descriptions of machinery used 
in various industries, and the processes of pro¬ 
duction. Such, for instance, are the reports on 
flouring mills, on the ice industry, on pumps 
and steam engines. Still further removed from 
a statistical investigation is the volume con¬ 
taining the mining laAvs of the United States 

^ Quarteily Journal of KeonomieSj ii. 143, 145. 

- See titles of volumes of the Tenth Census at 
end of this article. 


and of the several states and territories. Two 
volumes contain “Statistics of Cities," giving 
a history of each city and town in the United 
States and a description of its government, in¬ 
stitutions, sewerage system, pavements, etc. 
All this is scientific w^ork, not census work. 
“It is not to be expected that succeeding 
censuses will be of such colossal magnitude." 

Real census work falls under the following 
heads : (1) population ; (2) mortality and vital 
statistics ; (3) agriculture and fisheries ; (4) 
manufactures, miniiigand mechanical industries; 
(5) trans])ortation; (6) taxation and public 
indebtedness. 

The thirteenth census (1910) covers the sub¬ 
jects (1), (3) and (4). The twel fth census had in¬ 
cluded (2), but mortality statistics are now col¬ 
lected annually by the Permanent Census Bureau. 

Population .—There are some peculiarities of 
United States census work wliich explain the 
size of the publications, and are of scientific 
interest as diflerentiating it I'rom census work 
in Europe. 

(1) One is the size of population and the ex¬ 
tent of country covered by the census. In 1880 
the enumeration covered fifty million people, the 
census of 1910 covers over ninety-three millions. 
The country is divided into forty-eight states. 
All the facts of the census are presented for eacli 
state, for the purpose of satisfying local interest. 
Still further, the states are divided into counties, 
sometimes more than a hundred in a state, and 
most of tlie tables carry the figures out for the 
counties. The counties arc divided into town¬ 
ships, wards, etc. The towns and cities often 
difl’orfrom these in their boundaries, and some¬ 
times se})arate presentations are made for these 
minor civil divisions. 

(2) An elaborate attempt was made to con- 
neck population with the facts of physical and 
political geography, such as climate, altitude, 
rainfall, eastern, Avestorn, and southern sections, 
etc. The immense territory of the United States 
offers such a variety of physical characteristics, 
and the history and colonisation of the several 
sections have been so diflerent, tliat a wide field 
(it was hoped) would be opened for the use ol 
statistics in sociological speculation, 

(8) Two elements in the iiopulation of the 
United States are of very great interest. One is 
the coloured population, the other the foreign- 
born. In no other population do we find the 
opportunity to study such social questions as 
those presented by the presence of a race dif¬ 
ferent in blood from the dominant race and just 
lately emancipated from servitude, and by the 
presence of a numerous body of foreigners. Ethnic 
questions have nowhere such a field far statisti¬ 
cal determination. With this feeling the census 
has, ill almost all its investigations, analysed 
the results with distinction of race and place of 
birth. Such are the characteristics of the census 
which make it of particular scientific importance. 
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We will now examine some of the results ;— 
The total area of the United States is over 
3,000,000 square miles, but of this only 
1,569,570 square miles had (1880) a density 
of poiuilatioii of 2 to the square mile. This 
is called the settled area, and has steadily 
increased since the beginning of the occupation. 
The growth of population and of settlement at 
the successive census periods is seen in the 
following table :— 


— 

Year. 

Populn- 

iion. 

Area. 

Density {n-r 
.sq. mile of 
.settled area. 

Increase per 
cent of 
Population 
in Decjide. 

1790 

3,9lM,214 

230,08j 

16-4 


1800 

5, .‘308,483 

800,708 

17*4 

35*10 

1810 

7,280,881 

407,04.7 

17*7 

36-38 

18‘J0 

9,688,822 

508,717 

18-9 

33-06 

18.’JO 

13,866,020 

682,717 

20-3 

32-51 

1840 

17,060,4r.3 

807,292 

21*1 

33-52 

l.S.'^^O 

•28,101,876 

970,249 

23-7 

1 35-83 

isoo 

31,443,821 

1,194,754 

20'3 

35*11 

1870 

8s,.'i58.371 

1,272,280 

80-3 

22*65 

1880 


l,.5r,0,570 

32-0 

30-08 


This table shows the ra[)id gi'owth of popula¬ 
tion and its slight increase in density on ac¬ 
count of the constant extension of tlio area of 
settlement. For further illustration the census 
has adopted the following classiHcation of dens¬ 
ity of po]»ulati6n. Oroup 1, from 2 to 6 to a 
squar(3 mih), represents a very sparse popula¬ 
tion, supported perhaps by grazing (frontier) ; 
group 2, Irom G to 18 to a S(iuarc mile, repre¬ 
sents agriculture in early stages or on a rugged 
soil ; groui> 18 to 45 to a scpiarc mile, 

represents, in the IJnitid States, well-dcveh)[HMl 
agricailturo ; group 4, from 45 to 90 to a 
square mile, in<licatos the presence of inatiufac- 
turing industry ; group 5, over 90 to the 
8(piare mile, reju’cseiits advanced iuduslry. A 
series of tables ami coloured Ca it'l'ooKAMs pre¬ 
sents tlie (listribution of population according 
to tlies(! groups at each dccmlo since 1790. It 
is a most interesting and iiniipm study of Mm 
proeess of settlement in a new country, at first 
the tide ot settlement being controlled by the 
course of navigable rivers aiel the removal of 
hostile Indians, and later by lines of railroads, 
d'he following lahh- will show the area of 

settlement i'ov (he ditreivnt gnmps in 1 SS<) :_ 

Jiiiles. 

Mronp I, (Voiii 2 to d (o ;i sq. ni. . 884,S20 

- - - 6,, IS . 378.S90 

M >. 1^'^ ,, 15 ,, „ . 5.5 1,800 

^ M -15 ,, 90 ,, ,, . 281,110 

M M over 90 . 25,150 

Outside of eities only a very small strip of 
territory along the Atlantic seaboard has 
aotpiired the density ol po{'ulation due to 
advanced industry. 

In a similar way the distrihution of poj^nla- 
tion is shown according to latitude and longi¬ 
tude (the gTcater part of the })opiilation live 
between latitude 38" and 43", one half to the 
north ot vl9 ot latitude, and to the east of S3" 


of longitude ; according to elevation above sea- 
level (nearly two-fifths live below 500 feet, 
and three-fourths below^lOOO feet); according 
to drainage basins (the greater part of the 
population is in the Mississippi valley) ; accord¬ 
ing to mean annual temperature, to mean 
temperature in July, to mean temperature in 
January, to maximum temperature, to mini¬ 
mum temperature, to annual rainfall, and to 
spring and summer rainfall. The centre of 
population is said to be at 39® 4' 1" latitude, 
and 84° 39' 7" longitude, or at a point about 8 
miles west by south of Cincinnati. All these 
calculations except the last are carried out for 
the foreign-born and the coloured as well as for 
the total population. 

'l\irning now to the distinctions of colour and 
race, the population of the United States in 
1880 was as follows : 


Total population 

White ,, 

Coloured ,, 

Native ,, 

Native white ,, 

Foreign-born ,, 


50,165,783 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

43,475,840 

36,843,291 

6,679,944 


The coloured population is mostly in the 
southern states ; in three (South Carolina, 
Mississi[q)i, and Loiiisiana) the coloured were 
(1880) iji excess of the whites. The foreigu-born 
are principally in the north, and esjiecially in 
the large cities. The coloured are almost all 
of them of native birth, and the foreigu-born 
are almost all of them whites, so that the two 
elemenU arc entirely separate in the statistics. 
It is to be borne, in mind that the terms 
“native” and “foreign” refer always to place 
ol birth, not to descent or alien condition. 
Children of immigrants born on the soil of the 
United States arc classed as natives. This is 
unavoidable, but has led to many false eoiielu- 
sions in regard to the inlliieiice of the foreign 
element in the United States. We cannot 
.say, for in.stance, how many of the people of 
the United States are descendants of the 
original settlers, and how many of immigrants 
since 1820. The census did inquire a.s to tlio 
birtliplace of the parents, and by means of this 
inquiry discovered that nearly 15,000,000 in¬ 
habitants of the United States were either born 
abroad or children of pai^nts l)orn abroad. 
It is one of the mest interesting points of the 
tenth census to (bllow out tliese foreigu-born. 
They congregate largely in eities, 34*2 per cent 
of the total number being found in the largest 
44 cities (ol Irish 4o’2t) per cent, of Germans 
38*73 per cent, and of Italians 60*80 per cent 
were in large cities), 'fhe census follows the 
foroigu-burii into ditferent occupations. Of all 
tlie persons engaged in agriculture in the 
United States, 10*60 per cent were of foreign 
birth ; of those engaged in professional and 
personal services, 24*48 per cent ; of tliose in 
trade and transportiition, 25*33 per cent; and 
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of those engaged in manufactures, mining, and 
mechanical industries, 31*95 per cent were of 
foreign birth. Other statistics show the pro¬ 
portion of foreign-born among illiterates, 
prisoners, convicts, paupers, deaf and dumb, 
insane, blind, etc. The figures must be used 
with caution, because the census was not alto¬ 
gether successful in the enumeration, and be¬ 
cause no regard was paid to the age classification, 
although the abnormal proportion in some of 
these cases (insane, blind, etc.) is due to the ab¬ 
normal proportion of adults among the foreign- 
born. This whole inqniiy as to the foreign-born 
is a characteristic part of the American census. 

The other population tables do not differ 
from those in use in Europe. The classification 
by sox shows a proportion of only 965 females 
to 1000 males, contrary to the usual case in 
Europe, but easily explained by immigration. 
In the eastern states there was an excess of 
females, owing to emigration of males west¬ 
ward, in the south also an excess of females, due 
apparently to the usual cause, namely, greater 
mortality among males. The age classification 
showed a large number of children, especially 
among natives, but this latter figure must be 
used with great care because children of immi¬ 
grants born on this soil were classed as natives. 
The urban and rural classification showed 22*5 
per cent of the population living in towns of 
8000 inhabitants and over (in 1790 it was only 
3*3 per cent), and 25*5 per cent living in towns 
of 4000 and over. Of the people of the United 
States engaged in gainful occupations, 44*1 per 
cent were engaged in agriculture, 23*4 p(;r cent 
in personal and professional services, 10*4 per 
cent in trade and transportation, and 22*0 [ler 
cent in mamifactiires, mining and mechanical 
industries. 

II. Mortality arid Vital Statistics .—As there 
has been no uniform registration of births and 
deaths for the whole country, and in many states 
having registration it was imperfect, American 
mortality and vital statistics of former years 
are sadly deficient. The tenth census tried to 
collect the numher of deaths during the censms 
year and the ages of the decea.sed. By com¬ 
parison with one or two states where there was 
registration, it wa.s estimated that the census 
returns were thirty per cent shor t of the actual 
number of deaths. The office, in addition, by 
corres])ondcnee with nearly thirty thousand 
physicians, tried to make up this deficiency, and 
to ascertain with accuracy the cause of death. 
This inrpiiiy was only partially successful. In 
large cities ^v}le^e there was alreadya registration 
of deaths, the census office simply coj^ied the 
list. The births were obtained by adding to the 
number of children under one year of age the 
number of children reported as bom and dying 
during the census year. The number was sup¬ 
posed to be 15 per cent short of the actual 
births. With such imperfect material, the birth- 


and death-rates, the proportion of deaths from 
different diseases according to age, sex, locality, 
race and nationality, the mortality tables, etc., 
must have a very uncertain value. The birth¬ 
rate was probably about 36 per 1000, the death- 
rate about 18 per 1000. The only excuse for, 
the census undertaking this impossible task was 
that no one else would. 

III. Agriculture ,—These returns were made 
on a separate farm schedule filled by each farmer 
under the direction of the enumerator. The 
figures as to acreage rest on no official survey, 
but simply on the statements of the fanner. 
The statistics serve a double purpose ; to disjday 
the condition of farming as a national industry, 
and to show tlie value of agricultural products as 
a contribution to national wealth. Under the 
first head, the numher of farms was 4,008,097, 
comprising .530,081,835 acres, or 28*9 per cent 
of the total land area. But Jiearly one lialf 
(46*9 per eent) of the land in farms was uniin- 
proved, mostly woodland and forest. The aver¬ 
age size of farms was 134 acres, but this vai-ied 
greatly with localities. About 74 per cent of 
the farms were cultivated by owners, about 8 
per cent by tenants paying a money rent, 18 
per cent were cultivated by tenants paying a 
share of the product as rent. The value of 
farms including buildings was estimated as 
$10,197,096,776 (say X2,040,000,000). Under 
the second head tlio cen.sus gives detailed in¬ 
formation as to number and value of live stock 
on farms, acreage devoted to different crops, 
amount and value of different products, such 
as wheat, corn, cotton, etc. for 1879, details 
wliicli it would be useless to rcjicat here. 

IV. Manufactures .—These statistics were col- 
lecte<i with great care and com[)riso all factories 
and workshops producing to the value of $.500 
(say £100) per annum and over down to tlio 
village blacksmith or carpenter. The statistics 
of industry are regarded witli great interest in 
the United States as indicative of the growth and 
material ])rosi)crity of the community. Es})cci- 
ally is tliis true in the rivalry of slate with 
state, and of city with city, and many bitter 
attacks were made on the census office bccaus <3 
the results did not come up to local expectation. 
None of these was substantiated. The statistics 
have been collected since 1850 on the same plan, 
and give some interesting points of comparison, 
as shown in the following table (values for 
1870 reduced to gold basis) : 



Value 

Value 

Total 


Number 

7i 

of Kruss 

of raw 

ainmuit of 

Capital, 

of bands 

>* 

product. 

materials. 

wages paid. 


employed 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1850 

20S.823,923| 

111,024,764 

47,361,893 

106,649,050 

968,079 

1860 

877,17*-',335 

206,321,018 

75,775,793 

219,971.143 

1,811.246 

1870 

077,172,070 

398,148,359 

124,093,495 

838,9''.3.403 

2,058,996 

^ 1880 

1.073.915,838 

679.364.710 

189.590.769 

1 558.056,521 

2,782,585 


(In £ sterling, $ converted as 5s=£l.) 


These figures seem to give a fair picture of the 
manufacturing industry of the United States, 
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The return of total value has been criticised on 
the ground that the finished product of one 
industry is the raw rtiaterial of another, and 
tliat thus the same material is valued several 
times in succession. But there seems to be no 
objection to this so long as value is added to 
the product at each stage. In another respect 
the census figures have been greatly abused. 
Persons have taken the cost of raw materials 
plus the total wages paid, and deducting it from 
the value of the finished product, treated the 
result as employer’s profit. For the whole of 
the United States (1880) this figure would be 
$1,024,801,847 (say £200,000,000), or more 
than the total wages paid. On the basis of 
the capital returned, this represented a profit 
of 36*6 per cent in manufacturing industries. 
In some cases it was still greater, as for 
instance in the boot and shoe industry there 
appeared to be a profit of nearly 50 per cent. 
The fallacy arose from considering wages and 
raw materials as representing total cost of pro¬ 
duction, and from the difficulty of determining 
the real amount of capital invested. The 
eleventh census attempted to remedy the false 
impression, in part, by adding to the cost of 
production the amounts paid for rent, for taxes, 
for insurance, for commissions, for interest, for 
freight and transportation, and other expenses. 
It also proposed to follow the example of the 
Massachusetts census of 1885, and include 
imder the head of capital, credit capital, i.e. 
money borrowed, bills receivable in excess of 
bills payable, etc. This would doubtless pre¬ 
vent any such excessive sum appearing as profits 
again ; but the whole attempt to show the rate 
of prolit by means of a census enumeration is 
fallacious, and destined to failnvc. 

/Fn-f/rs'.—The total sum paid for wages during 
the census year divided by the whole number 
of cinjdoyees gave an average wage, 8.31'00 
(say £70) per annum. This ligiire has no value 
beeauso many of the persons were employed 
during only a part of the year, and because it 
averages the wages of men, women, and chihlren. 
The average wage of ein})loyees in the ])riiicipal 
industries is fallaeious for the same reasons. 
Tu 1890 it w’as jirojiosed to attempt a classified 
w'.'ige, i.e. ascertain tin' number of men receiving 
$5 (£1) ])er week, between 85 and 00 (£1 and 
£1 : 4s.), etc. 

y. Transportatw71. -T\\q statistics for rail¬ 
roads were collected on special schedules filled 
out by the cornjmnies themselves (1017 com- 
]Kinies working 87,781'97 miles of road), and 
covering financial statistics, such a.s ineome and 
expenditure, amount of stock, bonds, and 
general indebtedness, traffic statistics, rolling 
stock, employees, aecidents^ etc. There arc 
similar reports for telegraplis, telephones, steam 
navigation, canals, etc. 

VI. Taxation and Public Indebtedness .—This 
report (vol vii.) deserves notice as our only 


source of information in respect to the amount 
of wealth, the burden of taxation, and the sum 
of public indebtedness for the whole of the 
United States. Each state had its own system 
of valuation and taxation, and its own stat¬ 
istics of local indebtedness, but these were not 
uniform and had never before been combined. 
The census office was able to accomplish this 
by extensive correspondence with state and 
local officers, and prominent bankers, and busi¬ 
ness men throughout the country. The results 
in regard to taxation were not entirely satis¬ 
factory. As regards wealth, the census office 
estimated the total wealth of the United States 
to be 843,642,000,000 (say £8,700,000,000). 
The statistics of indebtedness reveal for the 
first time the amount of state and local 
indebtedness, the cause for which it was 
contracted, rate of interest paid, amount of 
sinking funds for its extinction, etc. The 
report analyses also the public debt of the 
United States, number of holders, amount of 
their holdings, amount in the hands of banks 
and corporations, the section of country where 
held, etc. This may not be true census work, 
but the student of finance is to be congratulated 
that the census office was willing to do it. 

State Cens-uses ,—Some of the states take a 
census at the intermediary period between the 
national. Most of tliese are mere enumerations 
of the people for the purpose of readjusting the 
distribution of representatives. The census 
law of 1879 tried to encourage the states to 
prosecute such work by providing that if any 
slate or territory should take such a census at 
the intermediary period and in accordance with 
the schedules of the United States census, tlie 
United States government would ])ay one half 
of the exjiensc of supervisors and enumerntors. 
The provision had no elfect, and w'as (piictly 
dro])ped out of the act of 1889. The census 
of Massachusetts of 1885 w^as probaldy the 
most perfect j)iece of statistical work done in 
the United States up to that date. 

Census of 7910 .—Tlic thirteenth census was 
taken as of date loth April 1910. The total 
area enumerated included the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, and persons 
stationed abroad in the service of the govern¬ 
ment. The figures given below are lor the 
United Stales only : 
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i 91.9T2.‘J»W 


21 *0 1 

2. 97a. 890 1 

30-9 


The statistics of pojuilatioii and agriculture 
(except those relating to irrigation collected 
by special agents) were collected by a force of 
supervisors and enumerators. There were 330 
supervisors of tlie census appointed by the 
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President, controlling about 70,000 enumera¬ 
tors of population and agricultural statistics, 
the candidates being subjected to a practical 
examination. In general each supervisor had 
jurisdiction over one congressional district, but 
in the more populous districts the work was 
subdivided. Tlie statistics of manufactures, 
and of mines and quarries, were collected by 
special agents or by clerjis detailed from the 
Census Bureau. Statistics of population are 
classified with regard to:—number; distribution 
in temtorial divisions, in states, in counties, 
in urban and rural districts, in cities over 
2500, and cities over 26,000 inhabitants; 
colour, or race, nativity, parentage ; sex ; age ; 
marital condition ; place of birth, native or 
foreign (with date of immigration); school at¬ 
tendance and illiteracy; dwellings and families. 
Some recent results are as follows ;— 


Population. 
Under 2 to a sq. mile 
Fiom 2 to 6 ,, ,, 

„ 6 „ 18 „ 

n 18 ,, 45 „ ,, 

„ 45 „ DO „ 

Over DO ,, ,, 


321,255 sq. miles. 
434.242 „ 

962,871 
680,207 
396,670 „ 

210,769 


I'rojm'tion of Urban and Pural Population 
to Total. Total —100. 


r- 

IS 80. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

Urban. 

L’9-5 

86-1 

40*5 

46-3 

Kiual . 

7U-5 

63-9 

50-6 

5.3’7 


JVh'Ue and Negro Population. 
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Native and Foreign-horn Population. 





Foreign- 

borrj. 

Per cent of Total. 

1 

Total. 

Native, 

Native. 

Foreign- 

born. 

1890 

ItKK) 

! I'JlU 1 

62.917.714 

7r,,9-.il,.''.T5 

91,972,266 

_1 

63.698,154 
65,6-’53,299 
78.4.56 380 

9,249,560 

30,341,276 

13.615,886 

85-3 14-7 

n;-4 I 1.3 6 

85-3 1 14-7 



Popiilatio 

n by Sex. 





Population. 

Males to luo Females. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native 

White. 

Foreign- 

Iwrij 

White. 

Negro. 

1‘-90 

1910 

.32.237.101 
;;8,816.448 
47,;W2.277 

30,710,613 
37,178.127 
44,639,989 1 

105 0 
l()4-4 
106-0 

102-9 

102-8 

102-7 

118-7 

117-4 

129-2 

99-5 

98 0 
98-9 


Agricultural statistics relate to (1) farms ; 
(2) tenure, mortgage indebtedness, race of 
farmers, size of farms ; (3) livestock ; (4) crops, 
acreage, production and value ; (5) irrigation. 
In 1910 there were 6,361,602 farms in the 
States, total acreage 878,798,000 acres, of 
which 478,452,000 acres were improved. Total 
value of farm property, £8,198,289,818. 


The census statistics of manufactures are 
compiled primarily for the purpose of showing 
the absolute and relative magnitude of the 
different branches of industry and their growth 
or decline, and incidentally to present data 
showing character of organisation, location 
and size of establishments, labour force and 
similar sul)jects^ These statistics are classified 
according to industries, states and cities. The 
statistics of mines and quarries are also classified 
according to industries and states. 

The number of manufacturing establish¬ 
ments was 268,491 ; persons engaged in manu¬ 
factures, 7,678,678; primary horse - power, 
18,675,376; capital, £3,685,654,000; ex- 
penses, £3,690,818,000 (v*ages and salaries, 
£873,122,600; materials, £2,428,658,000); 
value of products, £4,134,410,000; value added 
by manufaetiiro, £1,705,852,000. The 
number of mines, quarries and wells was 
193,688 ; persons engaged inmiuing, 1,166,948 ; 
primary horse - power, 4,699,910; capital, 
£732,505,413 ; expenses, £214,838,285 (sal¬ 
aries and wages, £131,116,893; materials, 
£ 52,022,0 00 ); V a 1 u e 0 f p r o d u c t s, £2 4 7,6 8 2,0 0 0. 

( The First CensuSy 1790. (Return of the vdiole 
miiuber of j)ersons williiu the several districts of 
the United States, 1791 .)—The Second Cens'us, 

1800. (Return of the whole number of persons, etc., 

1801. )— The Third Census, 1810, 2 vols. (Aggre¬ 

gate amount of each description of persons within 
the United States of America and the Territories, 
tables sliowing the several branches of American 
manufactures.)— The Fourth Census, 1820, 2 vols. 
(Census for 1820 ; digest of accounts of inanu- 
facluring establishments, 1823.)— TheFifth Census, 
1830, 1832.— The Sixth Census, ISZ/O, 4 vols. ((1) 
Enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States 
as corrected at tlio Department of State in 1840, 
1841; (2) statistics of the United States as returned 
by the marshals of the several judicial districts, 
1841 ; (3) compendium of the enumeration of the 
inhabitants and statistics of the United States, 
1841; (4) census of X)ensioners of revolutionary and 
military service.)— ThxSeventh Census, ISoU, 4 vols. 
((1) Seventh Census of the United States, 1853 ; 
(2) mortality statistics, 1855 ; (3) statistical view 
of the United States compendium of the Seventh 
Census, 1854 ; (4) Report of the superintendent of 
the census for Dec. 1, 1852, 18.53.)— The Pighth 
Census, 1860, 5 vols. {(1) Preliminary Report, 
1862; (2) population, 1864; (3) manufactures, 
1865 ; (4) agriculture, 1864 ; (5) statistics (includ¬ 
ing mortality, property, etc.), being the final exhibit 
of the Eighth Census, 1866.)— The Ninth Census, 
1870, 4 vols. ((1) Population and social statistics, 
1872 ; (2) vital statistics, 1872 ; (3) statistics of 
wealth and industry, 1872; (4) compendium of 
the Ninth Census, 1872.)— The Tenth Census 
of the United States, 1880. (a) Compendium of 

the Tenth Census, 1883. (b) Tenth C'Cnsus of the 

United States, 22 vols. : I. Population ; News¬ 
papers and Periodicals; Public Schools; Illiteracy ; 
Defective, Dependent, and Delinquent Classes. 
II, Manufactures, embracing general Statistics and 
Monographs on Power used irf Manufactures ; 
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Factory System ; Interchangeable Mechanism ; 
Hardware, Cutlery, etc. ; Iron and Steel ; Silk 
Manufacture ; Woollen Manufacture; Chemical 
Products and Salt; Glass Manufacture, 1883. 
III. Agriculture, general Statistics and Monographs 
on Cereal Production ; Flour Milling ; Tobacco 
Culture ; Manufacture aud Movement of Tobacco ; 
Meat Production, 1883. IV. Transportation, in¬ 
cluding Railroads ; Steam Navigation ; Canals ; 
Telegraphs, Telephones ; Postal Telegraphs, 1883. 
V. and VI. Cotton Production (general discussion 
and special reports for fifteen states), 1884. VII. 
Valuation, Taxation, and Public Indebtedness, 
1884. VIII. Special Reports on : the Newspaper 
and Periodical Press ; Alaska, its Population, In¬ 
dustries, and Resources; the Seal Islands of Alaska; 
Shipbuilding Industry, 1884. IX. Forests of Nortli 
America. X. Special Reports on Petroleum, Coke, 
and Building Stones, 1884. XI. aud XIL Mortality 
and Vital Statistics, 1885,1888. XIII. Statistics 
and Technology of Precious Metals, 1885. XIV. 
United States Mining Laws and b'egulations there¬ 
under, and State aud Territorial Mining Laws. XV. 
Mining Industries (exclusive of Precious Metals), 

1886. XVL aud XVII. Water i’ower, 1885, 1887. 
XVIII. and XIX. Social Statistics of Cities, 18S6, 

1887. XX. Statistics of Wages in Manufacturing 
Industries ; Prices of Necessaries of Life ; Trades 
Societie.s ; Strikes and Lock-outs, 1886. XXI. 
Defective, Dei)endent, and Delinquent Classes, 

1888. XXH. Power and Machinery employed in 

Manufiictures (six Monographs) ; Ice Industry, 
1888. ThP^ Eleventh Census : Report of the Siiper- 
intendent of the Census, 6th Nov. 1881).— Report 
of a (^07/1 mission on different Methods of taJmlaling 
Census Washington, 1889. Bulletins of the 

Eleventh Census. For History and methods : Re¬ 
port of the Committee of the House of Representutives 
on the Ninth (Jensus, Jan. 18, 1870. E. C. Tjiint, 
Key to the Rnblications of the United States Census 
(PublicatioiLS of American Stat istical Association, 
1888j. Kiancis A. Walker, “ 'I’lie Eleventh ('ensns 
of the United States ” {Cnatt. Journ. of Kceoi,, vol. 
ii., 1 n88u Uari’vdl D. Wright, “'I'ho (Vnsus, its 
Methods and Aims " {International vol. ix.). 

R. Mayo-Smith, “ Wage Statistics and the next ('eii- 
flus’' {QiuiH. Journ. of Eeoji.,\o\. ii., 1888). Many 
of the ai.utistics of the Tcutli ('ciisus will be found 
in the Envyclopirdia Brit., 0th ed., art. “Uriitod 
States : Polili<':il (tcogiapliy and Statistic^ ” (E. A. 
Walker h The Th inter nth Census; publication.s 
of the Bureau of the Census, W^ashington ; esp. 
Abstract of the Census, 1 vo]., 1013.] R. M.-a. 

CENT, Centksimo or Cent.wo (words used 
aa equivalent to each other—CV;/^ in the United 
States of Ameriea, Centesinio in Peru and the 
Argentine Republic, Centavo in Cliili, the 
United States of Columbia, the Pliilippiiies and 
Mexico). The 100th part of any Dollar, e.y. 
the dollar of the United States of America or 
©(piivalent coin {e.g. Peso, Sol, Duro, of Chili, 
Peru, ete.). Copper, nickel, or bronze token 
coins of various weights and dimensions. 

Cent (Dutch). Bronze token coin weighing 
69*34 grains; *2^ and cents in proportion. 
100 cents=:l llorin. F. E. A. 

CENTESIMI (Italy) ; Centimes (Franco, 


Belgium, and Switzerland) ; Centimos (Spain). 
Bronze token coins weighing 1 gramme (15 *43236 
grains) each. 100 = 1 franc (or its equivalent). 

F. E. A. 

CENTRALISATION. A term applied to 
the concentiation of the functions of govern- 
ment, more usually those of an administrative 
character, in the hands of a single directing 
authority. 

It is obvious that the supreme authority 
existing in any community is able to exercise 
a paramount influence upon its wealth and 
economic position. On this account many of 
the leading wiiters on economics have discussed, 
in some detail, “ the proper limits of the func¬ 
tions and agency of governments,” and incident¬ 
ally the organisation by which those functions 
and that agency should be exercised. The 
results arising from the regulation and control 
of individual action by public authority have 
been seen to be frequently determined by the 
manner in which the authority is brought into 
existence, and the nature of the responsibility 
attaching to its actions ; and some at least of 
the economic objections which present them¬ 
selves to the multiplication of the duties of 
government, disa])pear when these are [ilaccd in 
the hands of local and sectional, as distinguished 
from imperial and national, authorities. Thus 
Mill points out that tlie evil of entrusting too 
much business to the government is ‘‘felt in 
great magnitude under some of the governmeuts 
of the Continent, where six or eiglit men living 
at the capital and known by the name of 
ministers, demand that the wholo public busi¬ 
ness of the country shall pass, or be supposed 
to pass, under their individual eye.” But ho 
adds that “ the inconvenience would be reduced 
to a very manageable compass in a country 
in which there was a proper distribution of 
functions between the central and local ollices 
of government” (Political Ekonomy, 6th ed., 
1865, p. 567). Sir Arthiu* Helps, too, calls 
attention to the now well-recognised fact that 
acarefnlly devised system of LocalGovernment 
affords an opportunity of practising tliat “habit 
of spontaneous action for a collective interest ” 
without which the education of a people, as 
Mill observes, “is defective in one of its most 
important branches.” 

The extent to which it is better that the 
functions of government should be entrusted to 
a minor authority and dissociated from the 
national executive is not capable of any exact 
definition. It will differ in diiFerent nations, 
and at different periods of their existence. It 
must depend upon the willingness of those 
ui)on whom authority is to devolve to exercise 
it for the common good, and to sink individual 
interests in the desire to advantage the general 
welfare ; much too, will depend on the educa¬ 
tion and intelligence of the constituency within 
which ailrainistrative powers are to be exercised, 
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and of the class or classes which are to wield 
them. The decision as to whether any given 
function may more properly be entrusted to an 
authority under the direct control of the national 
government, or to an authority independent 
thereof, rests rather with the statesman than 
with the economist. If, however, it be true that 
‘^peoplecan understand their own business and 
their own interests better, and care for them more 
than the government does, or can be expected to 
do,” then it would appear that the onus jgrohandi 
should always rest upon the advocates of the 
exercise of governmental power in any direction. 
It must be shown to be for the general ad van- 
tage that individual action should bo replaced 
by the action of a small section of the commun¬ 
ity, and similarly that the nation as a whole 
will perform any given function better than the 
section immediately concerned. In other words 
the endeavour should bo to restrict the exercise 
of public authority to the smallest possible 
area, and above all to secure that all who 
either directly or indirectly are responsible for 
the administration of public business should 
have an actual interest in the success of their* 
administration. 

In thus limiting the executive area, and 
restricting the exercise of public authority, as 
far as other circumstances will admit, to those 
directly concerned, care must be taken to pre¬ 
serve for the general use the wider experience 
and clearer insight into principles which a 
central authority will usually jrossess, and it 
will frequently be necessary to reserve some 
power of review to be exercised in the interests 
of minorities or of other sections of the com¬ 
munity. 

The Englisli poor-law system atlbrds a good 
illustration of a system of independent local 
administration combined with centralised super¬ 
vision and control ^yithin certain prescribed 
limits. The maintenance of tlie poor being a 
matter of national concern, and it being impos¬ 
sible to localise the elfects of good or bad 
administration in such a matter, parliament 
has prescribed the principles upon which relief 
shall be allbrded and its cost raised. A depart¬ 
ment under a responsible minister has also 
been established to see that these principles 
are observed, and to furnish the best advice and 
information available. But it rests with the 
local authority to adjudicate on applications for 
relief, and generally to make provision for the 
due administration of the law. 

Much of the legislation by means of ‘‘ private 
bills ” would be more efficient if it were entrusted 
to a less important, but more interested, author¬ 
ity than the imperial parliament, &nd the 
establishment of County Councils may eventu¬ 
ally afford a means of relegating many of the 
functions at present performed by the national 
executive to a minor authority better able to 
discharge them to the advantage of the section 


of the community more immediately con¬ 
cerned. 

In view perhaps of the fact that the British 
government is the least centralised in Europe, our 
own literature on the subject is much less ample 
than that of the Continent, and especially of 
France. John Stuart Mill’s Representative (Jovem- 
ment and Rrinciples of Political Economy (book 
V.), and Sir Arthur Helps’s Thowjhts upon Gocein* 
ment may, however, be consulted. For the view 
of the Manchksteu School which is against Central¬ 
isation, see e.g. Mallet, Free Exchange^ pp. 97, 
etc. Speech of Cobdbn in ed. Biuuht and Rogers, 
vol. i. No. XX. pp. 362-3. [“Covernment will 
revert to something like the municipal system.”] 

T. H. E. 

CERTAINTY. Certainty is an economic con 
ception of great importance in several depart¬ 
ments. The certainty of enjoying, partially at 
least, the Rnits of one’s own exertion is one of 
the principal elements in the efficiency of labour 
(contrast slave with free labour). In the 
accumulation of capital, and in the institution 
of private property, certainty is again funda¬ 
mental. The essence of Capital (t'.v.) is hold 
to be in the rcs(irvation of Wealth for future 
consumption or the satisfaction of future needs, 
which implies that the fund reserved will be 
secured to a greater or less degi’ce. The degree 
of certainty naturally operates upon the rate of 
interest when capital is lent. Certainty is 
also used in reference to taxation as regards tlm 
iTiamicr, time, and amount of payment, and as 
the basis of Adam Smith’s second canon. 11(3 
considers certainty to be of such importance 
that a very considerable degree of incipiality is 
“ from the experience of all nations, not near so 
great an evil as a very small degree of uncer¬ 
tainty.” In insurance the certainty attaching 
to groups, relatively to the uncertainty in the case 
of individuals, is the fundamental conception. 

[Uncertainty of employment, as an evil of the 
present industrial regime, is dealt with by Prof. 
Foxwell in Claims of Labour (Kdiubnrgh, 1886)]. 

J. s. N. 

CERTIFICATE, Share. A broker, when 
lie has bought shares in a company for a client, 
has to deliver a document called a certificate, 
wliich is the only visible sign of the property in 
the share. It is signed by one or more officials 
of the company, and when the shares are sold 
must in most cases bo given up. Several de¬ 
cisions in the courts have shown that a certificate, 
although registered in buyer’s name, is worthless 
in the event of forgery of the seller’s name on 
the transfer, and no claim can be upheld against 
a company, notwithstanding the registration 
of transfer and issue by it of the certificate in 
the buyer’s name. The Forged Transfer Act, 
1891, gives a company power to compensate a 
holder so defrauded, but a certificate is not 
absolute security. American railroad share 
certificates are peculiar; as the certificate may 
be made in the name of another person, whereas 
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the owner of the document may have paid for 
it witliout his name appearing as the owner 
either on the certificate or on the company’s 
books. The American share document usually 
carries a transfer, and this is almost as usually 
left blank when the seller has given up his 
interest in the share, not naming the buyer. 
These certificates therefore pass very much as 
bonds to bearer. Awkward legal cases have 
arisen nut of this loose custom. A. e. 

CESARE, Carlo de, born at Spinazzola 
(Bari) 1824, died at Rome 1882. First as a 
deputy, and later as a senator, he was employed 
in reporting on important laws and charged 
with delicate commissions, such as the inquiry 
into the condition of the navy after the battle 
of Lissa, and on the state of Sicily in 1875. 
He was Counsellor of the “cour des comptes ” ; 
having been, before reaching this dignity, in¬ 
spector-general of the banks of issue. He was 
tile author of a manual of political economy, 
putting forward principally the doctrines of 
Jli0ARr)O ; this book is useful even now on 
account of a cliapter it contains of historical 
notices concerning political economy in Italy. 
Manuale di Ecommia pubhlicay 2 vols. Torino, 
1862. Do Cesaro wrote also upon a great many 
economical jirobloras of the day in his country, 
and earned thus a considerable reputation as 
politician and practical economist. 

The following list of his publications will give 
an idea of his activity ; 

Iniorno (dla ricchezza pugliese^ Bari, 1853 ; IL 
imndo civile e industriede net secolo xix., Napoli 
1857 ; Dell induslria asiatim^ Napoli 1857 ; 
Della yrotezione e del lihero cainbio, Napoli 1858 ; 
Delia projrrieUl intelldtiude^ Napoli 1858; Delle 
condidoni economiche e morali delle classi agricolc 
(published by the Accadomia Pontoniana), Napoli 
1859 ; Dell' eduaizione alle arti e mestieriy Pal¬ 
ermo 1859 ; Progetto di perequadone. dell' imposla 
fondiuria per tutlo il regno d' ItaUoy Torino 1863 ; 
11 cre.dito Joruimrio e agncolOy Torino 1863; La 
legqe dell' ajJ'rancamento del Tavoliere di Puglia e 
(/li interessi eco7Winici delle proviticie meridionali, 
Torino 1863 ; Il Passatoy Presente e VAvvenire 
della puhhlica aimninistrazione del regno d'Italia^ 
Firenze 1865 ; Disurmonis ecofiomicIiCy Firenze 
1865 ; La jinanza italiana nel 1867, Firenze ' 
18»‘»7 ; Relaiione sullo stato dd vuderiaU e sidV 
atiiiiUnustrarJoiu della r. inariudy Firenze 1867; 
Le doe scuolc economiche, Firenze 1875. m. r. 

CESS. The land-tax of Scotland, perma¬ 
nently fixed at £47,954 per annum, subject to a 
power of rodomption. It is payable partly from 
burghs, and jiartly from shires ; the incidence 
of taxation is determined by the local autliorities. 

A. D. 

CFSSIO BONOHUM. See Bankuvi’TCY 
IN Scotland. 

CESSIONARY (Scots law term). Assignee. 

CEVA, (iIovanni, born in the }>ioviuce of 
Milan in 1647 or 1648—is a remarkable author, 
and will probably attract a growing interest, as 
the first clear-sighted and decided mathematical 


economist. He has also the merit of clearly 
defining hypothetical economics and insisting on 
pure economics as being the only possible exact 
science of which the subject permits the con¬ 
struction. He was by profession a mathe¬ 
matician and hydraulic engineer, and as such 
was several times employed by the government 
of Mantua. His death took place during the 
siege of Mantua in 1734. 

Ceva’s economical work has the following 
long title— De re nummariay quoad fieri potuii 
geoinctricc tractatay ad illustrissi/mos et excellentis- 
sirrws dominos Prcesideiiiy Quoestoremque huius 
arciducalis Cmsarcei MagistratuSy Mantuaj, 
1711. 

He divides the causes influencing the value 
of money into two groups: those which ‘*ex- 
trinsecus adveniunt ” and those which “ ex 
niimmo ipso proccdunt.” The “ valor externus 
omnis roi nummarias" vaiies in a direct ratio 
to the po])iilation and inverse ratio to the 
‘Sjuantitas rei,” When “niimmi terosi ” and 
“cupriei,” are in excass of the quantity needed 
for small transactions true coin gets appreciated 
vice versd . . . “ in eadem quantitate num- 
mis aiireis persisteutibus eorum oxterni valores 
componuntur ex ratione quautitatujn aerosce 
monetic et ex reciproca quanlitatum argentece. 
As to the causes of variations in value classified 
as depending “ex i]>so nurniuo,” he enumerates 
the }>rincipal ones whieli can be called expenses 
of ])roduction, viz,, the distance and nature of 
the mines, the expenses of coinage, etc. 

Passages characterising liis conceplriou of 
economic science and liis condemnation of 
inductive methods arc the following: Mag¬ 
num aliquid est commercium illud reconditum 
at(pio complexum, quo humaiia respniblica, 
pecuniae oeculto gyro, floreiis atque incoluiiiis 
}K*rpetuo servatur; . . . sed huiusinodi naturam 
exploraro difficillimum c*t, nec alUer possurnus, 
nisi queedam geoinctrarum modo ponantur. 
Alias nocesse est nos versari in nuadam obscur- 
issiina nocte, nec de re Imiusmoai posset quid- 
quam coiistitiii neqiie cognoscl . . . Quibusdam 
petitio/iibus prafixiSy sic reni iutellectui pro- 
j)oiiemus, ut si fieret, quod ratio admoiiet fieri 
dobere, geometrice ostendi possity unde oidantur 
aiugmenta monctarumy ct quot quihusque ex 
rationibus eomponantur valores ipsi nummorum. 
Quamvis plura contingant, quie qiraxim minus 
exaefam reddunty recjula tamen eiusque vis fixa 
atq'ue iminohilis per several. M. P. 

CHADWICK, biR Edwin. This distin¬ 
guished economist and sUtistician was born in 
1800 and died at his residence at East Sheen, 
Surrey, on the 5th April 1890. He i)roserved 
his untiring energy and enthusiasm to the end 
of tins long term of ninety years, and happily 
lived to see a vast degree of success resulting 
from the great social retorms he had instituted, 
fostered, and }>ractically carried through to tlie 
advantage of the health, well-being, and general 
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imp^vement of his country. Born of a Lan¬ 
cashire family of the middle class, and with 
immediate ancestors gifted with little riches but 
with much earnestness of purpose, he had to 
work out his own way to fortune. Intended 
at first for the bar, Chadwick was soon forced 
to change his legal reading for the more im¬ 
mediately bread-winning occupations of report¬ 
ing and review writing. A contribution of his 
to the Westminster Review, in 1828, on the 
subject of “Life Assurance,” and another on 
“Preventive Police,” gained him the acquaint¬ 
ance and support of Grote, the elder and 
younger Mill, and Bentham. Soon after the 
call to the bar of Chadwick, Bentham engaged 
him as an assistant to complete his own cele¬ 
brated treatises on civil and penal legislation, 
and in this capacity Chadwick went to reside 
with the octogenarian philosopher until his 
death in 1832. Bentham left him a legacy 
and a small library, and would fain have wished 
Chadwick to have succeeded him in the propa¬ 
ganda of what may be called Benthamism. 
Fortunately Chadwick preferred a practical to 
a speculative career. National, social, and 
sanitary subjects, such as the condition of 
labour, the housing, living, and over-crowding 
of the population, and especially of the working 
classes, the improvement of the water supply 
of great cities, the interment of the dead in 
cemeteries removed from the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the living, and other similar great 
questions, had become Chadwick’s earnest 
study. His well-earned reputation for this 
soon led to his being offered and accepting 
odicial employment. In 1832, during the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Grey, the first poor-law 
commission was appointed, and Chadwick’s 
duty, in the post of assistant-commissioner to 
which he was promoted, demanded his per¬ 
sonal visit to all parts of the country where 
investigation of facts seemed needful, and his 
collection of them led to such astounding revela¬ 
tions of the then condition of the labourer, of 
the poor, and of the evils to be remedied, that 
the government, impressed with the talent and 
genius disi)layed in his reports, appointed him 
a commissioner. The commission itself, of 
which Chadwick was the real heart and soul, 
carried out the most sweeping reform in the 
old English Poor-Law system. Even this was 
not sufficient to satisfy his almost perfervid 
imagination of view of the advantages to be 
expected from a root-and-branch substitution 
of complete centralisation, in place of the ex¬ 
cessive and costly decentralisation and its many 
abuses that were rampant when each of the 
16,000 parishes of England looked to the 
w’ants of its own poor much in its own way. 
In 1833 Chadwick had the chief share in 
drawing up the report upon the condition of 
Children’s Labour Which led to the Ten Hours 
Act. In 1834 he was appointed secretary to 


the now poor-law board, and during his tenure 
of that office for about twelve years his exer¬ 
tions for the public good were unceasing. 
In 1838 he presented a report of the commis¬ 
sioners on a special inquiry into the local and 
preventible causes of disease, and the improve¬ 
ment of habitations in the metropolis. This 
report proposed a venous and arterial system of 
water supply and drainage for the improvement 
of towns, and works for the application of 
sewage to agricultural production. Similar 
inquiries were pursued throughout England 
and Wales under his guidance, and led to very 
substantial reforms. His report of 1843, on 
the results of a special inquiry into the practice 
of interments in towns, formed the basis of the 
legislation which substituted a better system. 
In the same year he read to the Royal Statisti¬ 
cal Society of London a paper on the best mode 
of representing by returns the duration of life 
and causes of mortality. In 1844, Chadwick 
suggested to Sir Robert Peel the appointment 
of a Commission to make a general investiga¬ 
tion into the national health and the best 
means of improving it. Quarrels ensued be¬ 
tween Chadwick and the other commissioners, 
and the now poor-law board was dissolved. 
It was not perhaps to be expected that a man 
of the enthusiastic and optimistic type of Chad¬ 
wick could steer clear of conflict with his col¬ 
leagues. Nor can it be said with truth that 
there existed no well-founded cause of complaint 
on their part, for Chadwick was egoistic and 
dogmatic even when not positively domineering, 
and was gifted with a readiness of pen and a 
volubility of tongue which often wearied out 
his opponents. But as great public benefits 
often accrued from his contentions, the private 
evil to his colleagues does not count for much. 
Socially, as we and many of his survivors can 
vouch, Chadwick was a most interesting and 
valued acquaintance. The fact is that the 
necessity for speedy action to remedy evils 
glaring and grievous was so obvious that the 
urging of them on in a nation wedded as we 
are to a long retention of old forms and ways 
and systems, was a positive public good ; and, 
in the case of Chadwick, the man was fortu¬ 
nately equal to the work. Sometimes, indeed, 
on occasions when he had to stir up apathy or 
Laissez-Faire into reform, he was in the habit 
of profusely spicing his statements with statistics 
which would not bear the test of strict actuarial 
investigation, and which were incorrect in respect 
of their collocation with results, or of their com¬ 
parative percentages. The year after the poor- 
law board was dissolved Chadwick was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners to inquire 
into the health of London, and in the next 
following year (1848) one of the commissioners 
of the general board of health, for improving 
the supplies of water, and the sewage, drainage, 
and cleansing of great towns. In the same 
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year he was nominated to the Companionship 
of the Bath, although he was not promoted to 
the knighthood of the order until 1889, the 
year before his death. When the board of 
health was dissolved, Chadwick retired upon a 
pension of £1000 per annum. But there was 
no retirement by him from the active pursuit 
of his life-long researches and labours for the 
practical advancement of all that concerns the 
health and educational and social progress of 
the nation. On sanitation especially he con¬ 
tinued to be its chief authority to consult. 
He had much infhienco in such matters, for ex¬ 
ample, in the sending out of commissioners to 
the Crimea for the relief of our soldiers there. 
This was followed up in 1858 by inquiries into 
the heavy mortality amongst the troops in 
India, a subject he fully explained in a paper, 

“ On the application of Sanitary Science to the 
])rotection of the Indian Army,” read before 
the Social Science Congi-ess at Liverpool. In 

1860 he was vice-president of the public health 
dej)artrnont of the meeting of the same congi^ess 
at Glasgow, and delivered a remarkable address 
on saniUtion. In 1861, he followed up the 
same subject, as president of the section of 
economic science and statistics, at the health 
association at Cambridge. It would bo tedious 
to prolong the list of his contributions, from 

1861 to 1890, to the journals of all the numer¬ 
ous scientific societies to which ho belonged, 
ami for whose researches and praoticiil public 
objects ho continued to labour to the end of 
life. A long career thus well spent deserves 
the gratitude alike of his contemporaries and 
of [losterity. England certainly has erected 
statues and memorials of many men of far 
inferior worth to Chadwick. There remains, 
however, an over-present memorial of him in 
the iinprovomonts that have taken place in this 
conn try in almost every direction that he laboured 
in, and which are briolly indicated in the present 
outline ot the chief points in his biography. 

See The Ilralth of X(ttions^ a Rci'iew of the 
IKoz-Avs of Edu'in Chadiriek, with a Hi ojr a phi cal 
J)issertntio/i, by B. W. Richardson, 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1887. Cliadwick’s jiapcrs, juinted in 
the Journal if the Royal Sfat.Rical Society, 
extend over a period of thirty-six years. Their 
titles ;irc—-“On the hest mode of representiiiiT 
h\ Returns the Duration ol Life and Causes of 
Mortality, vol. vii, p. l. — *‘Oii the Economical, 
Social, Educational, and Political Inthiences of 
Competitive Examinations, as 'IVsts of Qualilica- 
tion for Admission to the .ruiiior Appointments 
in the Public Service,” vol. xxi. p. 18. — “On the 
Pri>gress of the Pidnciple of Competitive Examina¬ 
tion for Admission into the Public Service, with 
Statisties of Actual Results and an lnve^tigatiou 
ol some of the Objections raised,” vol. xxii. p. 44. 

— ‘‘Results of Ditferent Prindples of Legislation 
and Administration in Euroi>e ; of Competition 
for the Eielil as compared with Competition within 
the Field of Service,” vol. xxii. p. 381.—“Post- 


Office Savings’ Banks,” vol. xxiv. p. 519.-4Ad- 
dress as President of Section F. (“Economic 
Science and Statistics ”) of the British Association, 
October 1862, printed, vol. xxv. p. 602.—“On 
the Subject Matters and Methods of Competitive 
Examinations for the Public Service,” vol. xxvi. 
p. 72. — “Poor-Law Administration, its Chief 
Principles and their Results in England and Ire¬ 
land as compared with Scotland,” vol. xxvii. p. 
492.—Opening Address, as President of the De- 
j)artiiieut of Economy and Trade, at the Meeting 
of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, York, 1864, printed, vol. xxviii. 
p. 1. —“IVeatment of Pauper Children on a Larger 
Scale,” table illustrative of school organisation for 
reducing expenses with increased efficiency, vol. 
xliii. p. 245. F. H. 

CHAFFER, now a verb, was originally a 
noun, and meant a journey for the purpose of 
buying and selling, from the words chap (as in 
kaxifen, ampo, Kdiniko^), and /are, a journey. 
Chap appears in chapman or merchant, also in 
cheap, which was at first a noun, and meant 
simply market, as in Eastcheap, and Cheapside. 
Articles sold on terms favourable to the buyer 
were to him “good cheap” or good market 
(compare “bon marche”). The adjective was 
dropped and tlie substantival character for¬ 
gotten ; hence the adjective “cheap.” Chafifer 
in popular language is a form of what Adam 
Smith calls Kkubang of thk Markkt, or 
tlie dis]>uling of buyer and seller, wliich is the 
usual preliminary to the striking of a bargain ; 
but it is used of retail dealers and their cus¬ 
tomers more often than of wholesale ; and is 
a.ssociated rather with petty than with impor¬ 
tant interests. [See also Chapman.] j. b. 

CHALMERS, Geokoe (1742-1825), Scotch 
antiquarian, historian, and economist, born at 
Fochabers in Moray, and educated there and at 
Aberdeen. He afterwards studied law at Edin¬ 
burgh. He went to America, and practised as 
a lawyer at Baltimore. Returning home at the 
beginning of the civil dillieullies in 1775, he 
settled in London, lie was a})pointed, 1786, 
cliief clerk of the committee of the privy council 
for trade and foreign ])laiitations. His works 
were chiefly historical and antiquarian, includ¬ 
ing the w^ell-kiiown Caledonia. 

His economic works, as their titles suggest, 
are chiefly statistical, and {ls such are of the very 
highest importance ; the Edimafc in ]mrticiilar 
furnishing the student with valuable infor¬ 
mation, which, bearing in mind Chalmers’s 
official position, may be deemed more tlian 
usually trustworthy. In his Considerations on 
Commerce ho deals with more theoretical matters, 
committing himself to the opinion that tha 
high price of Bullion was owing to the state of 
the loRF.ioN Exchanges. It cannot, however, 
be said that his arguments or facts tend to esUb- 
lish his position. 

His economic works were as follows: Thi 
Propriety of allom ng a Qualified Export of Wool 
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discussed historically^ 1782 .—An Estimaie of the 
Comparative Strength of Great Britain during 
the Present and Four Preceding Reigns, 1782.— 
Opinions on Interesting Sutgects of Public Laws 
and Corrvmercial Policy a/rising from American 
Independence, 1784 .—Observations on the Strength 
of England in 1696, by Gregory King, with a 
life of the Author, 1804 .—A Chronological Ac¬ 
count of Commerce and Coinage in Great BHtain 
from the Restoration till 1810, 1810.— Considera¬ 
tions on Commerce, Bullion and Coin, Circulation 
and Exchanges, with a View to our Present Cir¬ 
cumstances, 1811 (3d^ed, 1819). 

There is also attributed to him, but on very 
slender grounds, a small anonymous pamphlet 
entitled Useful ^ggesiions favourable to the Com¬ 
fort of the Labouring People, 1796. K, o, K. o. 

CHALMERS, Thomas (bom at Anstruther 
in Fife 1780, died at Edinburgh 1847), the son 
of a prosjjerous merchant, and the sixth of a 
family of fourteen children, was educated at St. 
Andrews University, and became minister of 
Ivilmany parish 1803. He was at first more 
attached to mathematics, physics, and political 
philosophy than to theology ; and brought 
liimself into notice by his scientific lectures given 
at St. Andrews, first for the university and then 
in competition with it. In 1808 he published 
An Inguii'y into the Extent and Stability of 
Natiorwl Resources, in connection with the 
continental Blockade. The doctrines of this 
pamphlet were incorporated with his Political 
Economy (ch. vi. p. 221 of vol. xix. ed. Collins), 
under the heading ^‘Limits of a Country’s 
l^'oreign Trade, and its supposed power to fur¬ 
nish a people with Employment and Mainten¬ 
ance.” In 1816, transferred to Glasgow, he 
carried out his famous voluntary organisation 
of charitable relief, to show (as he expressed it) 
the sufficiency of the parochial system ” and 
the needlessness of a Poor Law. The scheme 
worked successfully for more than twenty years. 
Chalmers was jirofessor of moral philoso]>hy 
and political economy in St. Andrews (1826- 
1828), and then of divinity in Edinburgh 
(1828 -1843), holding the latter office till 
the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843, and the formation of the Free Church, 
ill whose service he laboured (both in its college 
and in its church courts) to the day of his 
death. It was no doubt a bitterness to him 
that by aiding this schism ho helped to bring 
about the establishment of a Poor Law in Scot¬ 
land, which took place in 1845, two years 
before his death. 

Ill his book on Political Economy (1832) his 
aim is not to developc a body of doctrines hut 
to secure the moral and thereby the economic 
elevation of society. Political economy, in the 
sense in which ho treats of it, is regarded as 
aiming at the “diffusion of sufficiency and 
comfort.” Economists and ecclesiastics (he 
repeatedly says) have stood too much aloof 
from each other ; and for his part he will write 
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as an ecclesiastic who recognises the value of 
economics. He follows Adam Smith and 
Malthus, rather than Ricardo, accepting the 
“Ricardian” theory of rent with the modi¬ 
fications of Malthus and Perronet Thomp¬ 
son, and the theory of population with less 
reserve than its author (“Population tends to 
double itself in fifteen years,” Pol. Econ. ch, 
xiii. p. 382). Like J. S. Mill (see Dissert, ch. 
ii. p. 183, “Claims of Labour,” wiitten 1846) 
he saw that the theory of population, instead 
of closing the way to progress, had really for 
the first time opened it. He regards the theory 
of Malthus as the vinculum between moral 
character and economic comfort. “By the 
indefinite control which the collective mind 
and habit of society have over the element of 
population, the general standard of enjoyment 
in a country is capable of being indefinitely 
raised ” (ch. i. p. 44) ; and, as a inatter of 
fact it has been raised: “The labourers of 
our day work harder than before but live better 
than before.” “The rate of wages depends on 
the proportion which the inclination of the 
peojdc for marriage bears to their inclination 
for the comforts and decencies of life ” (ch. ix. 
p. 279) ; and without a Christian education 
to give self-control progress cannot be assured. 
The philanthropy of the few cannot save tlie 
many from “that most overmastering of all 
oppressions, the oppression of their own num¬ 
bers” {ib. p. 285). Neither home colonisation 
(on Dutch or other models), nor emigration, 
wliich is a worse alternative, nor a Poor Law, 
which is worst of all, can do more than cause 
multiplication and misery. Goveniment can 
administer justice, but humanity is out of its 
province {Chr. and Econ. Pol., pref. viii.) He 
speaks of the fallacy of “finding employment” 
for the poor. People forget that a manufacture 
is creative of nothing but its own ])ro(iucts ; 
the equivalents of these products must come from 
elsewJiere. Tlie benefit of a Foreign Trade, 
too, lies simply in the article it brings ns ; the 
tea trade gives us tea, and if it were abolished 
we should lose tea, and nothing more (ch. ii. 
pp. 63, 67, etc.) Chalmers, therefore, thinks 
lightly of the loss of foreign markets. In his 
book on Christian and Economic Polity (ch.* 
xxii.) he says quite truly “that the worth of 
that by which a thing is done is all derived 
from the worth of that for which the thing is 
done;” but from that and similar maxims 
(there and in the Pol. Econ.) he argues in a way 
that would logically lead to the conclusion that 
it is indifferent to a shojikeeper whether we 
deal with him or not (see Mill, Unsettled Ques¬ 
tions, pp. 53 seq.) He saw that the importance 
of the home trade had been under-estimated by 
statesmen like Pitt, who idolized foreign trade ; 
but he went too far in asserting that it was the 
destruction of British trade that made Britain 
successful against Napoleon (see Pol. Ecem., ch. 
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Tiii. p. 264). His own idol is Agriculture, as 
giving not merely “employment" but “ main¬ 
tenance " ; as long as agriculture is unaffected, 
any stoppage of traiie is “only a shift, not a 
subtraction ” (Chr, and Econ. Pol. , ch. xxii.) In 
everything except agriculture there may bo over¬ 
supply, over-population, and over-supply of 
capital — too many ploughmen and too many 
ploughs. If either the “appetite for present 
indulgence " or the “ appetite for future wealth " 
were to become universal, society would lose its 
balance {Pol. Ecm.^ ch. iv. p. ,127). As popula¬ 
tion follows food, capital follows openings in busi¬ 
ness ; and, where they lail, it becomes de trop. 
Like the Physiocrats, Chalmers considers that 
all taxes fall eventually on the net Rent of Land, 
and should therefore be placed there directly, 
and the landowning class, as they bear all the 
burdens of the country, should have all the 
political power. Ho would maintain Primo¬ 
geniture to prevent “infinite subdivision" of 
lands, and to secure that the ship of state shall 
not have more sail than ballast {Pol. Econ.^ ch. 
xvi.) He assents to repeal of the Corn Laws 
and commutation of Tithes ; but he thinks the 
good elfects will be transitory, the real causes 
of distress being over-speculation and over¬ 
population (ch. ix, p. 303). Ho is against 
the Funding System, government loans being 
always, he says, paid twice over by the public, 
first in the form of high general prices caused 
by the withdrawal of the capital lent, and 
afterwards in repayment of the principal to 
the lenders {Pol. Econ.y Ap})cnd.) Government 
should raise enough for the year’s needs by 
taxation within the year. Finally, it may be 
noted that ho stands by his order when he 
refuses to confine the term productive labour to 
labour that produces material objects, to the 
exclusion of professional labours like his own. 

Perhaps Dr. Chalmers is better known to 
later economical reailers by his phrases than 
by his doctrines. As ho has made current in 
ethics “the expulsive [)ower of a new affec¬ 
tion," so ho has given to economics “the 
margin of eiiltivatiou " {Pol. Econ.y cli. i. pp. 
19, etc.)—“Disposable population" (or non- 
agi’icuUural), “secondaries” (makers of second- 
|iry necessaries), “rotation" (or transfer as 
ojjposed to creation of wealth), were less happy ; 
but, as John Mill says, Chalmers has always 
“the merit of studying phenomena at first 
hand and expressing tliein in a language of his 
own" (Mill, Pol. PJeou., i. v. § 7). Mill was 
specially referring to the explanation given by 
Chalmers of the rapidity Avith wliich a (‘onntry 
recovers from a war in whicli it has been over¬ 
run by tlie enemy. The reason was not to be 
sought in any mystical I'is modicatrix 'imturcCy 
but simply in the everyday fact that the greater 
part of Capital, fixed as well as circulating, is 
being constantly renewed by human efforts 
year by year, and the stimulus of higher gains 


than usual will lead to an energetic direction 
both of the “immediate" and of the “ante¬ 
cedent" labour on the most urgently needed 
production. “By one revolution of the econo¬ 
mic cycle the circulating capital would be 
nearly restored; and by a few revolutions 
more the fixed capital would be fully restored, 
not by the parsimony of successive generations, 
but by the privations of a few Successive 
seasons" {Pol. Econ.y ch. iv. § 13, pp. 140-142). 
It may be added that our author anticipated 
Mill in maintaining, against the opinion of Adam 
Smith, that the Stationary State of wealth 
and population might bo happier than the pro¬ 
gressive {Pol. Econ.y vol. XX. ch. xv. § 12, p. 28). 

(1) An Inquiry into the KxUrd and Stability of 
Eatiorud ResourceSy 1808.—(2) Vol. vi. Commerci^ 
Discourses (in Works, published by Collins, Glas¬ 
gow, twenty-five volumes, 1836-42). — (3) Vol. 
xiv. to xvi. On. the Christian and Economic Polity 
of a Nationy more especially with reference to its 
Large Towns (an expansion of “ The Christian and 
Civic Ecimomy of our Large TonmSy' 1821).—(4) 
xvii. Church and College Establishments (a defence 
of endowments against Adam Smith and Ihirgot). 
— (5) xix., XX. On Political Economy in Connect 
tion vnth the Moral State and Moral Prospects of 
Society. —(6) xxi. On the Sufficiency of the Par- 
ochial System. —(7) Ih. On the Application of 
Statistics to Moral and Economical (Questions .— 
(8) Sumlry economical articles in North British 
Retneiv (“Corn Laws," “Political Economy of the 
Bible,” “Poor Laws of Scotland," “Savings 
Banks," “Stirling's Philosophy of Trade," “Poli¬ 
tical Economy of a Famiue"). For criticism, 
see M ‘Culloch’s Literature of Political Economy 
(1815), and his article on “ Chalmers’s Pol. Econ." 
in Edinburgh RecieiOy October 1832. j. b. 

CHAMBERLAYNE, Edward, LL.D. (1616 
1703). His reputation rests on his statistical 
and descriptive work, Angliue. NotitiUy w’hich 
wont through no fewer than tAventy revised 
editions under his name, and was then (1704) 
continued by his son John Chamberlayne, the 
last edition being issued in 1755. It consists 
of three parts, the first relating to history and 
general conditions, the second to government, 
and the last to manners and customs. Cham- 
berlayne’s Avork was the AV hi taker’s Almanack 
of the period. Its information is varied and 
detailed, but only in certain cases are the 
statistics given available for use at the present 
time, biich statistics are more freij^uent in the 
later issues of the work, where reference is 
frequently made to the estimates of Petty, 
Davenant, and King, though even in the early 
editions the description of the trades and the 
economic condition of the people occupies a 
prominent place. 

Tne Rise uful Pall of the Late Favou/rite of 
Spain, the Count Olivares, 1632.— Present 
jrarre ParalleUd: or a Brief Relation of the 
Five Years' Civil Warres of Henry the Third, 
1647.— England's toants, or General Propositions 
probably Beneficial for England, humbly offered to 
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the Consideration of aU good Patriots^ etc.^ 1667. 
—A nglice Notitiay or the Present State of England^ 
1669, also other works, educational and religious. 

E. 0. K. O. 

CHAMBERLEN, Hugh. Hugh Chamber¬ 
lain, Chamberlin, or Chamberlen (born 1664, 
died 1728), son of a court physician of the same 
name, was educated at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He devoted himself, like las father, 
to obstetrics, and is said to have practised in 
France and Ilolland before finally building up 
a professional reputation in his own country. 
But as early as 1693 he took the field as a 
financial projector. In that year, after vainly 
apj)roaching the Scottish parliament on the 
subject, he induced the English House of 
Commons (Dec. 1693) to submit his plan for a 
land bank to a committee, which reported in 
its favour. No effect, however, was given to its 
recommendations till 1696 (10th Feb.) when 
Foley and Harley procured an act in favour of 
the land bank. William was in need of 
money for his continental war ; and the re¬ 
form of the currency had brought the Bank of 
England into difficulties of which the gold¬ 
smiths and the country gentlemen were in¬ 
clined to take full advantage. The Bank of 
England at its foundation in 1694 had lent to 
government £1,200,000 at 8 per cent; Cham¬ 
berlain offered to find more than 2 millions 
at 7 per cent, the security to be a special 
salt tax, and the subscribers to be incorporated, 
in recognised rivalry with the Bank of England, 
for the lending of money on land securities, at 
3 to 4 per cent interest, and with paper 
issues limited for each year to the total amount 
of the loan to government. The scheme was 
vigorously pushed, but the subscriptions wore 
not completed within the date fixed by the act 
of foundation, and Chamberlain seems to have 
lost money as well as reputation. Ho retired 
to Holland in 1699 ; and after two fresh 
attempts, still unsuccessful, to recommend his 
project to the Scottish parliament (1700, 1705) 
he seems to have cpiictly resumed his profes¬ 
sional work in England, where he died 1728. 

Chamberlain’s land bank was open to the 
general criticism that applies to all schemes for 
the issue of a paper currency based on land 
securities ;—the secuiities are not speedily and 
certainly convertible, and they are not every¬ 
where negotiable. But it had special defects 
of its own. The security proposed was lament¬ 
ably inadequate. Its calculations were drawn 
up on its projector’s curious idea that the 
value of an estate is in direct proportion to the 
length of time from which an income is derived 
from it. Chamberlain ottered, for example, to 
give eighty years’ purchase for a rent charge of 
£100 for 100 years, from property in land. 
The market value of the fee simple in those 
days would have been about twenty years’ pur¬ 
chase, or one-fourth of Chamberlain’s estimate. 

VOL. I. 


[Macaulay, History of England, cb. xx., xxii.— 
Tlior. Rogers, First Nine Years of the Bank of 
England (Clar. Press, 1887), ch. ii.—Anderson, 
UisL and Chron. Deduction of Commerce, vol. iL 
year 1696.—Macleod (H. D.), Dictionary of 
Pol. Econ., gives a useful list of his pamphlets 
(art. “ Chamberlain ”).] j. b. 

CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE are, in the 
United Kingdom, voluntary associations for col¬ 
lecting, maturing, and expressing the opinions of 
persons engaged in or familiar witli agricultural 
pursuits on public questions concerning the 
well-being of the agricultural interest. All the 
chambers now in existence have been formed 
within the last qua.rter of a eentury. Their 
origin may be traced to the general recognitiou, 
in the period 1862-1865, of the want of any 
adequate machinery for ascertaining the balance 
of opinion among agriculturists, and, in particu¬ 
lar, in the last named year, to the absence of 
official acquaintance with agricultural conditions, 
and the helplessness and isolation of the farming 
classes in the face of the disastrous invasion of 
cattle plague at that date. Tlie functions of 
these chambers differ from those of the older 
farmers’ clubs and agiicultural societies by in¬ 
cluding discussions on matters of a distinctly 
political or economic character. By mca us oi' the 
central chamber in London and the interveii- 
tion of a representative council, opportunity is 
given to concentrate and focus the separately 
expressed views of agriculturists, and, where 
anything like unanimity is found to prevail, for 
bringing pressure to bear on the legislature in 
cases of necessity. 

The first formed chamber was the Scottish, in 
1864. In organisation it differs somewhat from 
the English chambers by its membership being 
more closely restricted to actual tenant-farmers 
or owners farming their own land. While in 
corresponding association with the central 
chamber, its business is independently coji- 
ducted by means of a board of directors in 
Edinburgh aided by county committees. The 
English central chamber was projected by 
Mr. Charles Clay of Wakefield in 1865, and, 
since its establishment in 1866, its chairmen, 
chosen as a rule alternately from different 
political parties, have been among the most 
prominent or characteristic leaders of agricul¬ 
tural opinion in parliament. The membership 
of the central chamber embraces leading agri¬ 
culturists resi<Hng in all parts of England, and 
includes many peers and M.P.’s. The local 
chambers for the most part are formed for com¬ 
plete counties. In some instances branch 
chambers reporting to the county chamber are 
formed. In others an area less than that of a 
county is chosen as the district of the chamber 
where special local or market facilities have 
established an individuality of agricultural 
character. Recently, in an increasing number 
of cases, certain farmers’ clubs or societies have 
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become chambers by adding the special debating 
functions of a chamber to their primary work, 
and by affiliating themselves with the central 
organisation. The membership of all the 
English chambers has been gradually increasing, 
and the total includes landowners, yeomen, 
and tenant-farmers, and other persons engaged 
in businesses dependent on agriculture. But the 
strength and activity of the several local bodies 
varies very greatly. Some arc small, and in 
others, where the numhers are large, much of 
the work is left in the hands of standing 
committees of the more active and ijihdligent 
inombors, owing to the practical didiciilly of 
obtaining largely attemled meetings among a 
community so scattered as the farmers. No 
e.hamber i)ossessing less than filly members is 
recognised hy the central association, and the 
representatives of a hundred and ten active and 
fully accredited chambers now meet the repre- 
sentativ<!s of the central chamber periodically in 
hondon in a body known as the Council of the 
( entral and Associated Ciiambers of Agricultiin*. 
Its deliberations are generally accepted as 
affording a fair index of the drift of agricultural 
o[)inionand an enumeraf ion of at least some of 
the more prominent subjects dealt with by this 
Council in recent years, will afford the readiest 
means of appreciating the class of business 
political, social, and economic—coming under 
discussion by the chambers of agricultnre. 

Pai'tly from the <;ircumstanccs above referred 
to in connection with the origin of the cham¬ 
bers, and partly from the events of recent years, 
110 subject has had a greater ])rominence than 
that of the repression of cattle dis(*ase. guo.s- 
tions of the regulation of tin*, home trade and 
traffic in animals, the restriction or stoiipagc of 
iinportafion from countiies infected with con- 
tagioiis diseases, and the treatment of outbreaks 
ct cattle plague, pleuro-})nenmonia, and foot-aml- 
mouth disease have been under frequent con¬ 
sideration, and much ot the existing successful 
legislation on tliis subject, ami the [udicyadopted 
hy successive governments, as well ns the altered 
position of jiublic o[»inion generally, has been 
admittedly duo to the initiative ami i)rcssure of 
the agricultural chamh ms. 

1 he iiicideiicc; and distriliutioii of t.axatioii in 
rural districts have naturally funiishecl another 
important series of (piestioiis for Die considera¬ 
tion of the chambers. T\w incideiico of rating, 
the special burdens falling on laud, the relief of 
localities from the entire cost ..f obligations 
imposed for national objeet.s, the improvement 
ni our systems of poor-law relief, of valuation 
and assessment, the management of highways 
and main roads, and the rel'onn of local govern¬ 
ment, have all been hugely di.scussed, and elfect 
given in various instances to the views ot the 
( hambers. Questions also of iinj^erial taxa¬ 
tion, the adjustment and collection of the income 
tax, the malt tax, and the beer duties have led 


to frequent communication between the cham¬ 
bers and the executive government. More 
recently, and under the pressure of agricultural 
distress, it has been observed that a disposition 
exists among some of the local chambers, especi¬ 
ally in wheat-growdng districts, to raise discus¬ 
sions on the propriety of reverting, in some form, 
to import duties on competing foreign produce. 

The methods for etfcctively compensating 
outgoing tenants for the unexhausted value of 
improvements effected on their farms have been 
the subject of prolonged inquiries set on foot 
by practical and experienced committees of the 
chambers of agriculture, and to these efforts 
must be ascribed a large share in securing the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts. 

The relations of the various railway companies 
with the agricultural producers have been 
frequently debated, and legislation has been 
secured forbidding the preferential railway rates 
allowed to foreign produce. The chambers 
were also very largely occupied in such questions 
as the prevention of food adulteration, the 
securing of purity in fertilizers and feeding stuffs 
and the provision of agi-icult ural instruction. 

Among the earlier debates of the eliambers, 
the question of amending the game laws was 
])rominent. Legislation accordingly was ])assed 
in 1880 and 1908. Various reforms of the 
•‘xistiug land law^s have furnished topics for 
debate, especially in the Scottish chambers, 
while a consolidation of the scattereil functions of 
the government in relation to agriculture has 
always been a favourite recommendation, 
realised in the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisuehiks. Apart from the discussion of 
questions more or less matters of controversy, 
the machinery of the chambers has been used 
lor spreading information on agricultural 
matters, and in some instances for the diirusion 
of agricultural education and the condin fc of 
practical ex])criinents. p. q q 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, or’at least 
bodies similarly named, nourished on the con¬ 
tinent and in the United States, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, being 
incorporated under a Georgian charter before 
their rise is noted in Great Ihitain. One at 
Marseilles is reported as existing in the 14th 
century. Chambers in several of the chief 
cities of Franocare ^nentioned early in the 18th 
century. It would a])pear that'these bodies 
were suppressed in Fraiu’e in 1791, but restored 
by olli.-ial decree in IS.')]. q'h,' lorcigii tvpe of 

cbauiber has, in its quasi-official character, al¬ 
ways di tiered fro?n the purely voluntaiy form of 
associatiuii for |.roiiio{ing trade interests, recog- 
inscd as a ehanil.er in t lie United Kingdom. One 
t.Uho earliest eliambers here is that of Glasgow 
1. / 3. Edinbnrgli possessed a chamber in 1785 
Manchester in I soQ, -uid Hull in 1837. Origin¬ 
ally chambers were lonried with {lurely local ob- 
jects, as the {»romotion or protection of particular 
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businesses. A federation of individual chambers 
of commerce for concerted action on common sub- 
jects of general interest was, however, suggested 
at a meeting of the Social Science Association in 
1859 ; in the following year what is now known 
as the Association of Chambers of Comijierce of 
the United Kingdom held its first annual gather¬ 
ing. The chambers of Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Glasgow, Gloucester, Hull, Kendal, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Norwich, Sheflield, Southamp¬ 
ton, Staffordshire potteries, Wolverhampton, 
and Worcester, took part in this movement, 
Coventry and Dundee being also in communi¬ 
cation with the central body. Some of the larger 
provincial chambers did not at first join the 
central body. Glasgow at the present time is 
the only one of the larger members which keeps 
aloof. But the foniialion of local chambers and 
tlieir affiliation with the central association has 
]>roceeded rapidly ; twenty-seven bodies being 
tlius connected in 1865, forty-six in 1873, and 
117 at the present time (1910). 

The London chamber of commerce, althougli 
one of the most recently formed, and dating 
only from 1881, is the largest existing chamber, 
wit,li (1902) a membership of over 4000, 
individuals and firms, and an annual income of 
£8000. It is an entirely voluntary organisa¬ 
tion independent both of tho Government and 
of the municipality of London. Its sphere of 
activity extends practically over the commercial 
world. Its work is to facilitate business in the 
lu'oadest sense,—incidentally this tends to 
prevent strikes and lock-outs in the port of 
London,—to supply information as to com¬ 
mercial treaties, and to improve commercial 
education. Tho size and relative importance 
of the provincial chambers of commerce varies 
very gieatly. In the case of the larger bodies 
sucli as Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool, * 
the work of each chamher embraces different 
interests and is divided into three or four trade 
sections ; tho smaller chambers usually exist in 
towns where there are but one or two prominent 
trades of which a single general committee can 
be made fairly rei)reseutative. 

In tlie case of the London chamber a more 
general sphere of duties is necessarily entered 
on than is attempted elsewhere. Besides possess¬ 
ing direct relations with thirty-two separate 
afilliated associations, among which very im¬ 
portant special bodies like the institute of 
bankers, the London corn trade, London timber 
trade, shipowners’societies, etc., are represented, 
there are hero over forty organised “ trade 
sections.” Separate provision is thus made for 
tho East ludian, the Canadian, the Australian, 
and the African trades, the metal, textile, pro¬ 
vision, and many other groups of businesses. To 
an extent unknown among the older chambers, 
the London chamber endeavours to collect and 
disseminate statistical and other information, 
and to promote, by the holding of public con¬ 


ferences and lectures by distinguished explorers 
and others, a knowledge of new openings for 
foreign trade. The services of the commercial 
chambers have been made practically useful in 
cases of mercantile arbitrations. Their advice iff 
frequently sought on specific points by the 
government, and at their suggestion much 
additional information is obtained from consular 
ie]>resentatives abroad and circulated widely. 

It may be interesting, however, in further 
illustration of the range of business, to (pioto a 
few of the earliest and of the most reccnit topics 
of debate in tho biennial meetings which take 
place of the delegates of these chambers in the 
central association. But when it is remembered 
that as many as sixty different topics liave b6en 
occasionally (lis[)Osed of, besides purely formal 
business, at a single three days’ meeting of the 
central association, it wall be seen that no 
eniimeratiou of the functions of these bodies 
can pretend to be exhaustive. Among the sub¬ 
jects prominently recurring in the earlier years 
of the association's existence, and still in some 
lorm under discuvssioii in 1886, 18.s7, and 1888, 
may be named the improvement of the laws of 
bankruptcy and of partnership, of h gal and 
county court facilities, of the extension of 
postal and telegraphic facilities, and the bearing 
of foreign tariffs and consular arrangements on 
British trade, as well as a numerous group of 
questions of internal taxation, 8hij)pingdues, local 
tolls, and assessments. Discussion on patent- 
law reforms, on uniformity of weighte and 
measures, and on tribunals of commerce were 
perhaps more notable in the earlier years, while 
debates and suggestions on the regulation ot 
railway charges, on the constitution of a ministry 
of commerce, or on improvements in parlia¬ 
mentary and private bill procedure, come more 
frequently under notice in the later years. In 
the past quarter of a cenl nry, during whieh the 
machinery of these cliambers lias been mon^ 
esjiecially developed, their activities have taken 
a wide range, which is summarised in “The 
London Chamber of Commerce and its Work ” 
by Mr. C. E. Town. 

To illustrate the class of subjects with which 
ch.unber.s of commerce actually deal, we may 
remark that a list of the business transacted under 
the auspices of the London chamber alone, in the 
])ast twenty-eight years, emiu-aecs the following 
numerous and varied items ;—Tlie Anglo-French 
Treaty negotiations, affairs in Burmah, Postal and 
Telegraphic Rates, Coffee Adulteration, Bills of 
Lading Keform, Baiikrujjtcy Law Reform, the Suez 
Canal, the Anglo-Spanish Treaty negotiations, the 
Coal and Wine Dues, Arbitration and Codification 
of the Laws relating thereto, Dock Charges, the 
r^ongo Treaty, Thames Coinmuuioation, Railway 
Communication and Extensions in india and 
the Colonies, Home Railway Rates and Fares. 
Indo-Chinese Railways as projected by Messrs. 
Colquhoun & Hallett, the development of South 
Africa, the London Corn Dues, Commercial Treaties 
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with Forci^^n Countries, Sixpenny Telegrams, Co¬ 
lonial and fiijperial Federation, Emigration, the 
Mernliaiit Shipping Bill of 1884, Trade Marks, tho 
jireparation of Average Wages Tables, the questions 
of the Royal Commission on Depression oCi rade (to 
wliich tlie Chamber replied), organisation of seven 
Congresses of Chambers of Commerce of the Britisli 
Empire, the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 18Sb 
(in which the West African Court was initiated by 
the Chamber), the Slate Giiaranteo of War Risks, 
C’ode Telegraphy, Technical and Commercial 
Education, Protection from Fire in London and 
1'hre Insurance Rates, Codification of the Factors’ 
Acta, Canadian Rndt'rence Claims, Commercial 
Mnsenma, the Inqx'rial Institute, the Silver 
Question, the Sliop Hours’ Regulation Bill, the 
R;i!ai Petroleum Conference, Decimal Coinage, 
Po.->t Oflico Investments, Colonial and International 
Exhibitions, Income tax, the Japan and Franco- 
(diinese Treaties, the .Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, 
tlie Submarine ’rcle;i:ra])h Monopoly, Railway Rates, 
l‘ort of liondon Authority, Labour Couciliation and 
A rl)il ration Hoards, and a varied range of topics of 
an industrial or commercial character. P. o. c. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE. This name, though 
most coinnionly used in relation to occasional 
tribunals ensded in Franco for the examination 
of jKU'sons accused of heresy or [xusoning, was 
ap[Jic(l to all extraordinary commissions, estab¬ 
lished outside of tho ordinary course of law, for 
tilt! trial ol' alleged criminals of whatever kind, 
'riiu.s tho student of the economic history of 
h’nmco will hud the title given to the commis¬ 
sions ap[)ointed in tho reign of Louis XIII., and 
under the regency, to in([nirc into the framis of 
the farmers of the public rovennes and to eidorco 
reslitnlioii of their unlawful gains. Accordingly 
Little, in his French Dictionary, gives as tho 
more recent meaning of the ttnan “commission 
nominee pour connaiUe des malversations de 
donicr.s [niblics, etc.” 

(See al.so iJictionmiire de Id Conrersiiiiou. H de 
Id tome xiii., under tlie head ('hamhre^” 

and H. .Martin’s Hisfoirtde Fnince^ Index, .s’.r. | 

J. K. I. 

CHAMILI/ART, Michel de (A. Kl.a;), d. 
1721). After Idling .several minor positions 
Chamillart, by favour of Madame de Main- 
tenon, was .set in 1600 over the scliool at Saint 
("yr,—then a recognised ste[tpiiig-stonc to high 
oHice in tho statiL Appointed controller- 
general of finance in 1600, and minister of war 
in 1701, lie combined for seven yi\irs tho rJA v 
which, taken singly, had taxed the respective 
cii'M-gics of Colbert and of Lonvois. Withoiit 
aptitndc for either otlice, lie wore himself out 
to little purpose. According to Moiityoii (^Pnr- 
fh'uliirdts .'ii/r lot iniji/sfrcs d^'s jinn/tecs, 1812, 
[>. 87), the last argument always appeared to 
('hamillart tho most convincing, so that his 
studios w’ore fdltai with unexecuted draughts, 
retciTod alternately to their proiuoters and their 
critics. Tlic po[)iilar songs of the day, ])robably 
intluenced by the necessity of rhyming his name, 
repro’sent him as tiie king’s boon companion at 


billiards—“a hero at billiards, a zero in the 
ministry,” etc. His want of administrative 
ability was well known to the public, and he 
frequently appealed to the king to be relieved 
from burdens which he felt unable to support. 
But the Grand Monarque, who had said VKtat, 
cest 7 noi! had encouraged Chamillart to assume 
office by the promise “ I will second you,” and 
.still llattered hiinsolf that ho could train a 
minister or repair his defieiivicies. Chamillart 
was, therefore, retained in olfice until, in 1708, 
he resigned the ministry of finance, and a 
year later, having given umbrage to Madame 
de Maintenon, was called upon to quit the 
ministry of war. 

Historians are agreed as to the personal 
probity and amiability of Chamillart, no less 
than as to his ineptitude. His term of olfice, 
however, included a period of seven years’ 
disastrous war, during which desperate expedi¬ 
ents were almost forced upon a financier of less 
than the highest ability, ddie measures of 
Chamillart are examined by the judicious 
l^’orbonnais {Recherclies et consuUrat ions sur les 
finances de France, 1758, ii. 104, 109-171), who 
gives him credit for establishing a special 
council of commerce to deal with state matters 
of industry and trade. It was by Chamillart 
l.hat Boi.sgnillebert was deprived and punished 
for publishing his Factum de la France, 1706. 

[P'or some graphic touches descriptive of Chamil¬ 
lart see the Menwires of his friend St. Simon,— 
Viiitry, Le di-sordre des finances d la fin dn rhjmi 
de Louis XIV., 1885, pp. 138 seq., emphasisea 
the ruinous nature of his makeshift finance.] 

II. II. 

CHAMPART. The right of the feudal lord 
in many ])arts of France to receive a fixed share 
of the tenant’s produce. It was collected al’tor 
the ecele.siastieal titlie, and the proportion 
varied in ditt'eront districts according to custom 
or agreement. Sometimes it was a fourth or a 
filth, but occasionally it was as little as a 
tw'cnticth. The lord’s share is known by the 
v.arious names of champart, agricr, and terraye, 

II. L. 

CHAMPION AND SEVERALTY. The 
change from champion, or the system of com- 
moil lands and common eultivalioii, to severalty 
w’as the first act in tlie lii.story of enelosui'es, 
the second act in whieli took place in the reign 
of George III, d'he lirst pcriorl, during which 
the tendency to enclosure was denoted by tlie 
ttums used above, consisted chielly of tlie reigns 
of Henry VIL, Henry VIIL, and Edward VL, 
though it must not be supposed that it was 
l igidly confined within these boundaries. Two 
niovemcnts may be detected on a close examina¬ 
tion. Tho first, the turning of arable into pas¬ 
ture land ; the second, the “ violent inclosure of 
commiiis without Just recompence of them that 
have right to comnien therein” (Stafford’s Bnej 
Conccipt, N.S.S., p. 41). But both these move 
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ments were denoted by the term enclosure, and 
it was into their common action that a commis¬ 
sion of inquiry was appointed in 2 Edward VI. 
By enclosure, said John Hales, is meant “when 
any man hath taken away and enclosed any other 
man’s commons, or hath pulled down houses of 
liusbandry and converted the lands from tillage 
to pasture ” (Strypo, Ecd. Mem. ii. pt. ii. p. 362, 
cf. Brief Conceipt^ ut supra). The nature of 
the change is not hard to understand. The 
etfect of the Black Death {q.r.) had been to 
materially accelerate the dissolution of old 
liabits of cultivation and the introduction of a 
system of pecuniary payment in place of the 
interchange of dues and privileges. Leases had 
been granted, and the semi-feudal ties connect¬ 
ing landowners and labourers were snapped. 
There was another change in progress of im¬ 
portance equal to this. Though towns and 
hamlets dependent on husbandry were decaying 
(Strype, ut supra^ p. 352 ; Stubbes, A'natomie 
of Abuses, p. 116), the more mercantile com¬ 
munities wore rising in wealth. The era of 
trade and manufacture was opening. We begin 
to catch glimj)ses even of the system of concen¬ 
trated industries (or those organised in large 
establishments). The elfect of this system was, 
however, felt forcibly only towards the close of 
the ’J’udor period. During the earlier reigns, 
though trade W’as developing, its progress was 
not evident enough to be recognised as mitigat¬ 
ing the suffering consequent on so gi-eat a 
change as that described. Other causes served 
to heighten the discontent, while it intensified 
the real suffering. There w'as continual de¬ 
basement of the coinage. Prices were chang¬ 
ing, and all prices, e.g. the prices of labour and 
commodilies, did not change at the same time, 
or in the same rate {y. The Brief Couccipt). 
Again, the dissolution of the monasteries left 
the j)oor without their most common source of 
relief. Thus it came about that the chang(i 
from champion into severalty, while necessarily 
a source of distress, was but one, though by 
far the greatest, of several changes leading to 
social disorganisation. Such is the position to 
be assigned to it as an influential event of the 
16th century. 

A'iewed in its relation to the after history of 
England, in connection with the later repetition 
of the policy of enclosure, its results are im¬ 
portant indeed. They may be summarised as 
follows :—(1) Large ownerships in land encour¬ 
aged, small ones discouraged ; (2) the yeoman 
class deprived of its importance ; (3) consequent 
tendency on the part of those with small for¬ 
tunes to occupy themselves in trade rather than 
in agriculture. 

[Htirrison, Description of England. —Stafford, 
brief Conceipt of English Policy. — Starkey, 
England in the reign of Henry the Eighth. —Lati¬ 
mer’s bei'mons. —'I'usser, Five hundred points of 
Husbandry. —Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses. — 


Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials. —Nasse, Ueber 
die Feldgcmeinschaft in England. — Report of 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1844, 
V(d. V.—For a description of the system of com¬ 
mon cultivation v. Seebohni, JAiglish Vilhg/c 
Community.^ E. c. K. u. 

CHANGE. Abbreviation for Ex ni a nob 
{q.v.) —(1) The meeting of bankers and mer¬ 
chants for the transaction of business ; (2) the 
place where they meet. In London there are 
separate exchanges for the various classes of 
business. The Royal Exchange is used alter¬ 
nately for transactions in foreign bills and for 
business in drugs and chemicals, ai^.d there are, 
besides the stock exchange, the corn exchange, 
the metal exchange, the hop exchange, the wool 
exchange, the coal exchange, etc. The “Com¬ 
mercial Sale Rooms ” in Mincing Lane and the 
“ Baltic,” though not called exchanges, are used 
for similar purposes. 

This word is also used for small coins, etc., 
given in exchange for one, or ])erhap3 more, 
coins or notes, and in the aggregate of similar 
value: the balance returned in cash when goods 
of one value are purchased with money of a 
greater value. One of the advantages of the 
cheque over coins or notes of speeific amounts 
is that it can have assigned to it any required 
amount, and that c//«n;/^is rendered unnecessary. 

E. s. 

CHANGE (Agents de)— the olheial name 
of the licensed brokers who possess in Ihaiice 
the exclusive privilege of negotiating the pur¬ 
chase and sale of public securities. As carlj 
as the 16th century the State exercised a con¬ 
trol over the business of courtier or bi oker for 
the exchange of money or merchandise by re¬ 
quiring agents to obtain letters of license. The 
next step was to limit the number, to exact pay¬ 
ment for the monopoly, and to fix the rates of 
brokerage. At one time the exercise of thf* 
office was hereditary. Inl720 the two bran dies 
of the profession were separated, the name of 
courtier being reserved for brokeis in merchan¬ 
dise, while that of agent de change was created 
for intermediaries in letters of exchange and 
moneys. A gi’cat nurnher of decrees and ordi¬ 
nances regulating the privilege were issued 
down to the Revolution, when the business of 
agent de change was made free, but after the 
re-establishment of order the monopoly was 
revived, and the privilege was affirmed by art. 
76 of the Code de Goinmcrcc promulgated in 
1807. A law of 1816 fixed the number of 
(tgevis de change in Paris at sixty, and con¬ 
ferred on them the right to nominate their 
successors, subject to the. approval of cho cor¬ 
porate body and the Minister of the Interioi-. 
As their number has since remained unchanged, 
the value of the officie has increased with the 
immense expansion of business. The first 
transfer made was for a premium, of £1200, 
but the purchase price has since lisen as high 
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as £90,000, although it varies with the standing 
of the holder of the office transferred, the 
amount of business transacted by the ditferent 
agenU de change being very unequal. Sleeping 
partners generally supply the greater part of 
the capital, the nominal lioldcr contributing 
the business qualifications, which are to have 
been employed not less than four years with an 
agent de change, a banker, or a public notary. 
Besides the various laws relating to ageiUs de 
change, which were codified by a decree of 7th 
October 1890, in eighty-four articles, the dis¬ 
cipline of the body is exercised by an elected 
council called tlie Syndical Chamber, in each 
town possessing a bourse. Members are for¬ 
bidden to operate on their own account; they 
are bound to secrecy as to the parties for whom 
they are acting, indcss with their consent, or the 
nature of the ()[)eration justifies a departure from 
the rule ; they cannot refuse to execute orders, 
nor can they form associations with each other in 
the exercise of their profession ; they are liable for 
the regularity of the securities they deliver ; and 
they are bound, by a recent decree, to give receipts 
for the money or securities they receive. Al¬ 
though not h’gally obliged, agents de change, 
in Paris at least, guarantee in common the 
liabilities of tlieir members in their professional 
engagements, and possess a fund for the purpose. 
They moot at the clovseof each market and draw 
np the official price current for the day. The 
syndical chamber decides, subject to the aj)proval 
of the Minister of finance, on the admission of 
new securities to ollicial (]uotation. The num¬ 
ber of agents de change in Paris, not having 
been increased since 1816, is quite insufficient 
for tlie present volume of business, and they 
have abandoned dealings in coin and bullion 
Mild bills of oxehango, wliicli they formerly 
transacted and which properly belong to them, 
fi'lie same cause has led to the rise of an outside 
niark/‘t, iinaiitliniiscd but tolerated, called the 
CouMss]): T. L. 

CHAPMAN. A jierson engaged in trade or 
comnuTCo ; a merchant. Up to the Tudor 
jieriod it is impossible to discover any 
distinction in the ns(? of the two words chap¬ 
man and merchant. Chancer, c.g. in the “ 
ol Lawe’s Tale,” and in the “Shipman’s Tale,” 
uses tlio two words indiirerontly. The returns 
for tlie poll-tax of 1379 in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire show that the chapman is on the 
whole a less important and wealthy person than 
the man described as a merchant or meroator, 
but tliere is nothing in the documents to show 
that the “ inarchand de bees,” or cattle dealer 
of Pontefract, wlio pays a tax of ‘Js. is in any 1 
suj)oiior or di'liueiit position to his felloAv j 
townsman wh.o calls himself a “ chapman de j 
bees ” and also pays 2s. It is not until the ! 
great expansion of commerce in the 15th and I 
16th coniuvies that the word chapman is \ 
definitely restrieted to the small pedlar or retail | 


dealer. The transition is markedly seen in 
the act 5 & 6 Edward A’l. c. 21, in AA^hich one of 
the terms used for pedlar is “ petty chapman.” 
By the 17th century the distinction between 
the chaiiman or small ti’ader or pedlar and the 
merchant was firmly established. In modern 
times chapman is only used as an antiquarian 
or romantic synonym for merchant, or in certain 
districts as tlie local name for pedlar. 

Besides thus significiition of seller or merchant, 
the word was frequently used in the converse 
sense of purchaser, a usage still to be Ibund in 
some dialects. 

[Poll-Tax Returns, West Riding Yorkshire, 
Archieological and Topographical Association. 
1882.—Chaucer (c. 1340-1400), Canterbury Tales. 
—Dr. MuiTay’s Xetn English Dictionary, 1890.] 

C. G. C. 

CHARGING ORDER. Where a judgment 
has been entered up in any of the superior 
courts against a person interested in any 
government stock, funds, annuities, or stock or 
shares in any public company, a “charging 
order” may be obtained from the court by the 
judgment creditor to the effect that such stock, 
funds, etc., shall be cliarged with the payment 
of the amount for which judgment was recovcrcid. 
The effect of a charging order is to entitle the 
judgment creditor to all such remedies as he 
would have been entitled to if such charge had 
been made in his favour by the judgment 
debtor. 

[Daniel’s Chancery Practice, 6th ed. London. 
1882.—Wilson’s Judicature Ac<.9.] j. e. c. M. 

CHARITABLE ^FOUNDATIONS. These 
may be defined as “gifts to a general public 
use, which extend to the poor as well as to the 
rich ” (Lord Camden). A eharity is said to be 
constituted by “any legitimate de'Hcation of 
property upon a trust, wlefilicr express or 
implied, capable of j^ermanent duration for tlio 
benefit, Avhether they bo rich or ]ioor, of tlie 
public, or a class of the public as distinct from 
individuals” (29th Report of Cliarity Com¬ 
missioners, 1882). To such foniidalions the 
state has always stood in a peculiar position. 
It has, in Knglaml, maintained that they 
rc<piirod e.special care, partly because, like 
infants and lunatics, they are inojics consilii^ 
partly l)eoaiise, (cviug to tlicir permanence, 
tjicy arc liable to every kind of vicissitude, 
and partly because those who administer them 
have not that inducement to good management 
Avdiich self-interest gives in private busine.ss. 
Ihis attitude, on tlie part of the state implies 
tAvo thi ngSjyi/-^^, the duty of protecting, secondly, 
the right of controlling. Both of these are 
necessary that tlie foundation may be adminis¬ 
tered and ap]>Iiod to promote the charitable 
intent of the founder, or as near as may be ; 
Avhicli last proviso has given rise to the doctrine 
of cy-yr,^ which is sci forth in the celebrated 
Campdon case (Law Keport, 18 Cb. Div. 310). 
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CouTt of Appeal here laid it down that it 
the duty of the state to review the means 
which the founder of a charity has prescribed 
for carrying out the general intention of his 
fcimdation, whenever those means, by reason of 
(luinges which may take place either in the 
value of the endowment, in the circumstances of 
the locality or the population for the benefit of 
which the charity is adTninisterc<l, in the times, 
ill the habits of society, or in the ideas and 
practices of men, have become unfitted to secure 
the end which the founder had in view. This 
position is illustrated by—(1) trusts for ajipren- 
ticeship, wliere the end is to give the objects of 
the charity such an education as will enable 
them to gain their livelihood in an honest and 
respectable manner; and (2) doles, a “ practice,” 
says Sir G. Jessel, “which should be more 
honoured in the breach tliari in the observance,” 
which may be turned into permanent pensions 
or used for any method of promoting thrift. 
These objects were originally carried out by tlic 
courts of equity, a metho<l of procedure which 
proved to be irregular, costly, dilatory, and to 
give great openings lor fraud. The state of 
things became so little satisfactory that in 
1818 a commission was appointed, commonly 
known as Lord Brougham’s Commission, to 
inquire into the state of the charities of Eng¬ 
land, and sat, with various changes, until 1837. 
In 1835 and 1849 committees of the House of 
Commons were appointed to deal with the results 
of its labours. Ultimately, in 1853, a permanent 
charity commi.ssion was appointed with a two¬ 
fold aim : viz. (1) to sup[)lemcnt the means 
]jrovided by founders, where those means were 
inadequate, to give full etl'cet to the purpose of 
the foundations ; (2) to protect the jiropcrty of 
charities against waste and loss, and so ])re.sorve 
it for the purpose to which it had been dinlicatod 
by the founders. These objects the commis¬ 
sioners have con tinned to discharge down to the 
in'esent time. In the year 1870 the work of 
the eiidoweil schools commissioners was trans¬ 
ferred to the charity commissioners, and in 1883 
under a special act of parliament (46 & 47 
Viet. c. 36) a department was formed to 
.supervise the administration of the city paro¬ 
chial charities. It was hardly to be expected 
that the powers of the commissioners could be 
exercised without a considerable amount of 
friction and of adverse ])ublic criticism. The 
ifietion has arisen between the central board 
and the trustees and other local administrators 
of charitable funds, but the line between the 
s[>heres of the two Ijodies is clearly marked. It 
is for the local body to administer the charity, 
oc. its annual income, the duty of the commis¬ 
sioners is to secure its permanence ; they and 
they only are the judges of all applications of its 
capital, and of the jn-escribed mode of giving 
etfect to the objects of the charity. It is 
enough to say of the criticism that it is not 


uiieommonly the result of ignorance, prejudice 
and disappointed self-interest, or of a strong 
local feeling which has lor a time obscured 
tlie judgment. The total number of charities 
registered by the commissioners was on 31st 
December 1889, 31,350, and the funds invested 
ill their name amounted to £14,497,836 in 
15,.HI accounts. 

It is quite clear tliat whatever be their origin 
or their aim, charitable foundations will have 
considerable economical etfccts. (1) They will 
determine for long periods of time the cniploy- 
inent of considerable amounts of property. In 
the case of real estate the accumulation in the 
hands of charitable trustees has been limited by 
the mortmain acts and by the statute 9 Geo. 
II. c. 36, but with regard to personal proyicrty 
there is no sucli limit. (2) The elfect of founda¬ 
tions on the habits and character of a populatir)n 
may be very great, as will be best seen by some 
juactical instances. In 1793 George Jarvis 
left a large property, £100,000 in all, for the 
benefit of tlie poor of tliree parishes in Hereford¬ 
shire, the united population of which did not 
exceed 900. The consequences are tlms sketched 
by Mr. Haro of the Charity Commission. 
“The pauper po])n]ation increased in ten years 
upwards of 20 }ier cent; in twenty years almost 
40 per cent; and in thirty years 60 per cent. 
The cottages became more and more crowded, 
houses not more than suhicient for cue family 
were divided into two or more, other dwellings 
were built, some on w.'iste, others on remote 
spots, with regard to little else tliaii mere 
shelter. The inliabibiiits of the country round 
the parishes, who remcinlx'r their state some 
years ago, are uniform in their testimony of the 
demoralisation of which the poor were by this 
means made the victims : their mode of existence 
resembled that alternation of want and reple¬ 
tion which is cliaracteristic of the savage state. 
Idleness, discontent, and improvidence were 
found to be the fruits of this ill-coiiceived and 
ill-judged gift, to whicli mu.st be added an im¬ 
morality of life the results of which are yet 
distinctly felt.” Of the endowed cliarities of 
Bristol it is said by the Eduwition Commission 
of 1861, “these charities, ])y their operation, 
are teaching indolence, mendicancy, servility, 
and falsehood to the poor of Bristol.” The 
judgment of the poor law commissioners of 
1834 is thus stated. “In some cases, charitable 
foimdations have a quality of evil peculiar to 
themselves. The majority of them are dis¬ 
tributed among the poor inhabitants of particular 
parishes and towns. TJie places intended to be 
favoured by large charities attract therefore an 
undue proportion of the poorer classes, who, in 
the hope of trifling benefits to be obtained 
without labour, often linger on in spots most 
unfavourable to the exercise of their industry. 
Poverty is thus not only collected but created 
in the very neighbourhood where the benevolent 
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founders have manifestly expected to make it 
disappear.” These reports, and others of the 
same nature, suggest the question :—How far it 
is for tlie good of a country that the characters 
of thousM.iids should be at the mercy of one man’s 
folly ? By some the answer is made, that all 
endowments fur specific purposes are bad, and 
that if foundations be recognised at all, they 
should be determined in their object and method 
wholly by the state. By others, again, a large 
increase of the power of interference on the 
part of a public body, a large discretion as to 
purpose, and a constant living control are 
urged. IIow far this last can bo attained is at 
pnisent very doubtful. In 1869, Mr. Mill 
wrote, “ AVe have well-nigh seen the last of the 
superstition which allowed a man who owned a 
piece of land or sura of money .600 years ago, 
to make a binding disposition, determining 
what should bo done Avilli it as long as time or 
the Britisli nation should last,” but the antici¬ 
pation must still bo reckoned sanguine. (3) 
Special cMccts will bo produced by foundations 
having an educational purpose. Adam Smith 
in a well-known jiassago has pointed out that 
endowments to assist those pre[taring for the 
clerical calling had attracted large numbers 
into it, and so damaged the position and ])ros 
poets of all i^WcaWi of Nations^ bk. i. ch. 10). 
Other writers have urged that teachers reipiiro 
the stimulus of competition, that students 
are more [troductivo when their self-interest is 
involved, that scholarships, bursaries, and the 
like tend to stereotype lines of study long after 
they have ceased to be profitable, and give 
tlnnn a great advantage in competing with new 
and [)erliai)s more valuable subjects. But, on the 
other hand, it is maintained that by endowments 
only can variety be ensured, that many subjects 
could Jiot possibly bo studied or taught as a 
moans of gaining a livdiliood, that education as 
a whole cannot bo safely left to the action of 
competition. 

[Lord Brougham’s Conimis.sioii, 1837.—H. C. 
Committoo, 1839. — H. C. Committee, 1819.-— 
Cli.'irit.y Commission 18.61 onwards (esjiecially 
188*J). — Endowed Schools Commi-ssion, 1861.— 
Lord llobhouse, The Dead IIand^ 1880.—-LordSher- 
hrookc, Endou'tnent and Free Trad, (answered in 
MarmiUa)iS Magazine), April 1869. — .1. S. Mill, 
“ ihidowmeiits,” Fortnig/d/i/ Hemew, April 1869. 
— K. E. Mitchesoii, Choiit]/ Commission Acts, 
1887.—Anon., On tlie Principles of Ckan'tahle 
Insh'tufions, 1834. See also Turgot’s article 
** Fond.ation ” in the French Fnej/cloj)dlie.] 

n. n. i\ 

(TIARITABT.K INSTITUTIONS. Charit- 
able institutions may be classified in various 
ways. If distinguished according to their ob¬ 
jects, they are designed to give (1) permanent 
hel[> in old age, in almshouses or by pension ; 
(2) ]>erniaiient help to the incapacitated, in 
asylums for lunatics, inihcciles, incurables ; (3) 
temporary relief in homes for convale.sccnts, 


orphans, cripples, inebriates, hospitals for surgi¬ 
cal and medical cases, nurseries for children ; 
(4) educational advantages, in schools for the 
blind, the deaf, and dumb, for children of all 
classes and all creeds ; (9) miscellaneous forma 
of help, aids to prisoners, homes to penitents, 
shelter, drugs, etc. The general supervision 
of all institutions supported by endowihents is 
in the hands of the charity commissioners (see 
Chaiut.^ble Foundations); the administra¬ 
tion is sometimes carried on by trustees, some¬ 
times by representatives of local councils, etc., 
sometimes by co-o[)ting hoards, sometimes, in 
the case of those supported by subscriptions, 
by representatives of the subscribers. 

The general principle may be laid down that 
a cliaritable institution will be useful in prtv 
portion as it is an aul and not an obstacle to 
self-help. But provision for any one of the 
above mentioned objects on a large scale may 
check the spirit of provident foresight and thrift. 
Asylums for the aged may be niulti[»lied to such 
an extent as to discourage provision for what is 
an inevitable contingency in life. i\lany such 
institutions, again, run the risk of destroying 
family life, or at least lessening its usefulness. 
Not only is it ditticiilt to imagine any piiblio 
institution for children which is not inferior to 
their home, but the fact is often forgotten that 
the aged and the young, even t he cripple and the 
bedridden, have their [dace and use in family 
life. Parents and children are taught to under¬ 
value their responsibililies wlien facilities are 
given for escaping them. Reckless living and 
early marriage arc often cnconi-aged. It is 
found almost impossible to establish a provident 
dispensary in the neighbourhood of a great 
hos[>ital with its free out-['aticnt system. The 
exi.sle.ncc of institutions may also encourage 
imposture, for to secure their benefits is the 
aim of the artificial pau[)er who lives by writing 
begging letters, t’ase. ai'ler cfise lias come to 
light in recent yeai's in which the ueneJits ot 
institutions have been Ih.e [)rey of such in;])ostoi& 
to the diseouragemeiit of every honest and inde¬ 
pendent man. Again, vice is often fostered by 
such institutions. The inqii-ession is easily cre¬ 
ated in men’s minds th:it a eertain degree of bad¬ 
ness is sure to excite oonqiassion, and so the care 
of children may be evaded or a retreat secured. 

'1 hese evils can only be avoided by very care¬ 
ful administration, for which two tilings are 
needed. 

First .-—Watchfidness on the jiart of the 
managers. Too often boards and trustees are 
negligent of their business, leave everything to 
paid officials, and scandals ensue in the manage¬ 
ment and in allotting the benefits. In many 
institutions the regulations as to admission are 
tramed with a view to exclusion rather than 
selection. In some oases admission is gained 
only by the votes of subscribers-—a system 
which ensures success to those who have influ ■ 
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eiitial friends, and who are therefore in many 
cases the least in need of help. This system 
is defended on the ground that subscribei-s ex¬ 
pect a quid pro quOy but the experience of 
institutions which have abandoned it does net 
iiistify the argument. Again, watchfulness is 
needed to avoid waste in salaries, general ex¬ 
penditure, and advertising, and the pi'oportion 
of income devoted to working expenses often 
points to the absence of such care. 

Secmdly, —Elasticity. The objects of an 
institution may disappear under changed condi¬ 
tions. Almshouses, e.g.y which were once the 
solution of the problem of housing the poor, 
are now generally condemned. The class for 
whose benefit the institution was intended may 
have ceased to exist. Thus in many cities and 
boroughs arc large endowments for the use of 
freemen, an entirely different class of persons 
to-day from those for whom they were originally 
intended. In all sucli cases caieful reform is 
needed on the lines of attaining a kindred 
object to that originally proposed, and the 
wisest founders are those who leave a complete 
discretion to posterity. 

In general terms it may be said that those 
institutions are the best which provide (1) for 
the result of temporary disaster — first-rate 
medical and surgical skill must always be 
tjyond tlio reach of the poor, and no amount 
of foresight on their part can guarantee them 
such professional aid ; (2) for objects wliich are 
beyond attainment, owing to the scale on which 
they are needed, as for instance, large establish¬ 
ments for technical ti’ainiiig, libraries, and 
lauseiuns ; (3) for deplorable instances of break- 
fh'wn in old age, due to no fault of the aged 
themselves. But even in these eases it is 
difficult to overrate the iinportaiieo of careful 
administration. No action has yet followed the 
Keport of the Royal Commission of 1909. 

[For the churitablo institutions of Ihigland, see 
Reports of Charity Commission .—ChtfriHes Regis¬ 
ter and Digest^ by-the London Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society (1890).— Essaijs on the PHnciples of 
Charitable Institutions, anonymous, 1830.—Re¬ 
ports of Charity Boards, etc., in America are 
published by the various States. ] n. u. P, 

CHARITY. “In the minds of all ordinary 
persons charity implies the relief of poverty.” 
Lord Esher in Court of Appeal Q. B. Law 
Reports, 22 Q.B.D. 296. But how poverty 
may be relieved is a question beset with difii- 
culties. Firstj it is almost impossible to avoid 
weakening the motive to exertion. If a thrifty 
man finds his thriftless neighbour placed by 
charity in as good a position as that wdiich he 
Inus won for himself by his own industry and 
self-control, a great discouragement is given 
to thrift. It is easy to multiply instances of 
this. Towns with largely endowed charities 
are almost always full of paupers, and a con¬ 
nection may be traced between the two facts. 


The vagrant class is created and maintained by 
thoughtless charity ; the out-patient system in 
hospitals is fatal to medical clubs ; it is found 
almost impossible to establish a provident in 
the neighbourhood of a free dispensary'. All 
experience goes to sliow that men will not make 
provision for them.selves if they know that they 
can fall back on others. Charity is too often 
morally as well as economically harmful. 
Sec-ondljfj it is diflienlt to avoid weakening the 
family tie—parental and filial resjiou.-ioili;y. . 
Thus all provision made by charity lor tie- aged 
will discourage children from doing ilmir duty, 
the applicants for almshoin^es and still more for 
pensions are always in excess of tbi' vMcaiieies ; 
foundling hospitals increase the niimbiT of il¬ 
legitimate births ami of desertions, whilst their 
abolition is not found, as was feared, to inr,ease 
child-murder ; fiicilitics given to parents to get 
rid of their children, on whab ver gi’onnd— 
cruelty, neglect, bad snrroinidings, etc.—will 
ensure an increasing number of such cases. 
Th irdly, charity, by lowering wages, often iiitlicts 
a serious blow on the independent wage-earning 
class. Persons who are in I he receipt of charity 
are certain, when competing Ibrwinlc. to under¬ 
bid those who liave to live wholly ity it; pro¬ 
vision by charity for old age will prevent \vages 
from rising to a ])oint wliich allows of si.'curing 
it by the labourer’s own ciforts ; to transfer 
employment or to “make work” on chaiiLdblc 
grounds is to tax the independent labourer for 
the benefit of his poorer comjietitor ; tlie pro¬ 
vision of model-dwellings, etc., by charity at 
less than cost ])rice attracts crowds of work¬ 
men competing for employment. Liistiu, .some 
miscellaneous evils may be added. Charity 
often leads to a congestion of jiopnlation in a 
favoured disirict, with all the evil conse- 
(juenccs of overcrowding. In country villages 
the fear of admitting .strangers to share in the 
charities has before now led to intermarriage in 
a small circle, with disastrous results. Charit¬ 
able endowments often kec]) alive useless and 
sometimes injurious oceiijtat ions with a vnew to 
qualification for their enjoy nicnt,—those which 
arc conlined by a religions test beuomo in many 
cases a ])reininTn upon hy[)oerisy. 

The first duty then of those who would relieve 
poverty without increasing it is that of inquiry 
into its causes. Poverty may be deserved-— 
the result of non-juoduction from laziness, or 
reckless consumption, self-indulgence, thrift- 
lessncss, etc. ; — or undeserved, being either 
from general causes—the result of commercial 
depression, failure of crops, Inii ricanes, inunda¬ 
tions, etc., or from personal misfortune—the 
result of bodily or mental infirmity. Prelimin¬ 
ary iiKpiiry on tliese points will prevent many 
of the evils of thoughtless charity. It clears 
off impostors and prevents charity from being 
the prey of the idle and di-ssoliue ; it shows 
that in many cases cliarity will do no good, 
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but ratlit r harm, either because the power of 
recovery is wanting, or because repeated failures 
show that some such discipline as that of the 
workhouse is necessary ; in other cases it brings 
to light elements of hopefulness, it shows 
grounds for thinking that with timely aid in¬ 
dependence may be regained. But inquiry docs 
more tliau this. It not only gives a thorough 
knowledge of tlie circumstances of those to bo 
relieved (character, history, opportunities, etc.), 
but as a result of sucli knowledge it gives a clue 
to the best method of relieving. It is to the 
charitable what diagnosis is to the physician—■ 
it shows who can safely be helped and how tliey 
can l;)e most helped. 

Nothing is more dillieult than to formulate 
methods of charity, i.e. of relieving poverty. 
It may be questioned wlicther cxj)eiienco has 
as yet yielded any but negative results, and the 
constant clinnges in the conditions of life forbid 
any hope of liiiality —tliiis though the housing 
ot tlie aged poor has been a problem for centuries, 
tlie old solution, vii!. the provision of almshouses, 
is at the [)reseut time generally condemned. The 
following general princij)Ies may bo laid down— 
(1) tliat all charity, to bo useful, must be ade¬ 
quate, tliat is to say it must be sufficient to 
secure some definite object, or to put the ro- 
cijneTit beyond the need of cliarity. Inadequate 
charity is worse than useless. The old system 
of doles illustrated tliis. People got into debt 
U]) to the amount which they anticipated, or 
riot nneommonly wasted the whole in excess. 

A small sum given to a beggar is just enough to 
make him go on b('gging and to give him and 
others an excuse for doing so, (2) Charily 
sliould !it‘ver bt- direcleAl to providing the iU‘e(>s- 
sarics ol life. For tliose who lack tlieni, viz. 
the d.cstiiute, provision is made by the poor 
law. Now the poor law embodies in its 
regulations, etc., tlu^ exiierieiico of some of tlie 
wisest and most skilled in the relief of the [loor. 

It is very d-nigeious to attempt to relieve ilesti- 
tutioii without the saligiiards whieli tlie poor 
law ’laovides. It is almost as dangerous to 
altompt to remedy or deal witli the ordinary 
ills ot liie, 1 lius siel-Liiess and old age, are 
iiievitahle for all, and it is tlie duty of all to 
make provision for tli-un. d'o rehhwo peoph> 
from the responsibility is to weaken self-relianee 
and self-control, and so in the long run to 
increase pov»'rty. Charity theivi'ore, when it 
deals witli individuals, should aim at helping 
those of wliom tlicro is good ground for hoping 
tliat they may be restored to inile[>eiideiice, 
those whose poverty is inevitable, tlie blind, 
dumb, etea, or lliose wdio in old ag(’ have been 
<lefrauded of tlieir savings, or those wliose needs 
are on a scale which is beyond any power of 
t»rov!s!(iu — the result of accident or sickness of a 
kind loiiuirmg special knowledg*- ami skill in 
treatment. (:’>) 1 he wisest eharity is that Avhieli 
do^s not wait till poverty is a fait arcompli 


to relieve it, but aims at removing its causes. 
In individual cases this work is moral rather 
than economical, it aims at the formation of 
character by personal friendship, moral suasion, 
the creation of opportunities, friendly guidance. 
Material assistance will be best employed in 
imjiroving the general conditions of life, and 
that form of charity is least open to objection, 
under pre.sent circumstances, which does not 
come into direct contact with individuals at all, 
but seeks to provide on a large scale the con- 
ditions of good living, open spaces, museums, 
picture galleries, etc., the requisites of culture, 
bodily and mental. 

Any such scheme of charity is clearly beyond 
the power of the individual to realise ; both for 
inquiry and administration some organisation 
is needed. Tlie question arises whether this 
shouhl l)e the work of the state or left to volun- 
Uiry bodif^s. Precedents may be found for 
almost every possible combination of the two 
systems. In England the spheres of the state 
and private charity are distinct. The state 
undertakes the relief of destitution, leaving 
poverty to volniitiry etfort. 

[Reports of Charity Coiimiissiouers (1883 seq.). 
—Publications of Charity Organisation Society 
London.—Defoe, Oiving Alms,,, 710 Charity .— 
^V.alke^, The Original. — For foreign coiuitrie^ : 
Twiniiig’s Poor Relief in Foreign Countries., 
also Senior, 183.>, and blue book, 1875-77.— 
Report, Royal Commission on Poor Laws and 
Relief of Distress, lOOlh] L. n. p. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION. Charity or¬ 
ganisation is an application of the principle of 
<livisi<ui ol labour to the relief of jioverty, 
with the Inrtlier object of giving the assist¬ 
ance required by tlie poor in the manner most 
beiiclie.ial to them, while leading the more 
prosperous to understand that it is their duty 
to join in meeting the wants of those in distress. 
With a limited area and a small population 
the problems of eliarity arc, by comparison, 
simple, for the well-to-do know their jtoorer 
neighbours, and the conditions under which 
tlicy live, and so can hel[t them personally. 
All this is changed in a city with a dense 
population, a wide sejiaration between rich and 
poor, a complex social system in which the 
causes of [.overty and its remedies are hard 
to see ; here some organisation among the 
CM aril able is iiecd>al ro ensure gi'cater knowledge, 
ami greater eliiciciicy r.s a result of knowledge. 
The knowledge requisite is of two kinds : first, 
to guarantee that charity is bestowed on fitting 
objects, and secondly, that it is given in the 
must useful form. 8uch knowledge is only to 
be gained by tliorougli inquiry, and its value 
may be shown bv examples of the evils caused 
bv ignorant almsgi\ing. (1) In every coni- 
niiinity in wliieli charity abounds there will 
giou up a class ot persons who live by it in 
[vrefercnee to living by independent work. The 
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existence and growth of sucli a class is often 
the result of ignorance on the part of eli;>ritable 
persons who, whilst striving to mitigate the 
evils of poverty, increase them by fostering 
mendicancy, hypocrisy, idleness, and improvi¬ 
dence. In proportion as the charitable ac*: 
together in some organisation they will avoid 
creating these mischiefs, for diligent imiuiry 
will prevent the diversion of alms to .such 
recipients. (2) Unless there is some common 
action among the charitable there is dangf r of 
overlapping. Some persons will be asyistod l)y 
throe or four institutions and half a doy.en 
iiidiridnals at one and the same tim.'. This 
danger is greatest when charity is disrributed 
uu several different principles, as in England, 
wiiei j we have municipal and parochial cliaritics, 
charities for members of various religious bodies, 
tmde.'^, and professions, charities for persons 
sutlering from various forms of mental and 
hodily disease, and the like. Here ignorance 
of what others are doing causes waste. 

It was the.se evils, amongst others, which the 
late Edward Eenison liad in his mind when, in 
1869, ho gave the impetus which started the Lon¬ 
don Charity Organisation Society. He do.sirc(i 
to establish a union of charities ha\dng a regis¬ 
tration office in each parish and a central ollicc 
auditing and controlling the ])arochial charities. 
It was to he an organisation of existing charities 
with a ^•iew of checking imposture and waste, 
and of teaching sound principles in almsgiving ; 
it was not to add another to the sources of 
help, but to increase the efficiency of those 
already in existence by their co-ordination. As 
a result, we have now in London a central com¬ 
mittee with district committees in every poor-law 
union. The central committee does not relievo 
directly, but airtus at propagating sound views on 
the subject of charity by publication and discus¬ 
sion, promoting co-operation, suggesting new 
institutions on good principles, collecting infor- 
malion relating to individuals and of general 
import, and ]ireventing misapplication. The 
district committees in London, and the sixty- 
* ight affiliated societies in England and Scot¬ 
land, not only organise, hut also administer 
relief on certain principles. Those principles 
may be summed up as folloAVs : (1) That all 
relief should aim at making the recipient inde¬ 
pendent of relief. (2) That no relief should bo 
given without thorough inquiry and investi¬ 
gation. Quite apart from the detection of 
impostors mentioned above, inquiry is to the 
charitable worker what diagnosis is to the phy¬ 
sician. Notliirig short of thorough knowlc<3ge 
can ensure the discovery of the best means of 
lielping ; only thus can we see the genus of 
hopefulness which it is for charity to develop— 
the gi'onnds for thinking that restoration to 
independence is possible. Knowledge of the 
past is necessary as a guide to the future. In 
the best societies the term “deserving,” as im¬ 


plying that charity should be given on a test 
of merit in the past, has been dropped. (3) 
That existing institutions should be utilised as 
jTr as possible. Tlr.s a person may be referred 
to medical or general institutions, to private 
persons co-operating with the society, to relations 
or friends ; he may also be helped by finding 
cm ploy incut, by loan, or a gi’ant from the 
society’s funds. (f) That all relief should 
1)0 adequate to socum the object v ith which 
it is given. If on the one hand organisa¬ 
tion prevents overlapping, on the other it 
secures co-operation—it can liring a mimber o( 
persons together, and by joint rll'ort do what 
individuals acting separately cannot. By 
putting thc.se princi})les into jii’actice the 
various societies train workers, [)romote di^jcus- 
sion, and spread knowledge. 

The administration of charity in England is 
bound up with the existence of a poor law (see 
Poor Law), and one of the aims of dimity or¬ 
ganisation is to establish relations with tlie 
official forms of relief. It is the duty of the 
poor-law aiitliorities to relievo de.stitiition, and 
in administering relief to take into account the 
amount of destitution and that only. But even 
among the destitute there are many cases which 
can be treated far bettor by the assistance of 
the charitable than by the poor law,—all those 
cases, that is, which give ground for ho])e fbat 
independence may be restored. Charity can 
ensure more thorough inquiry and knowledge ; 
it can induce relations and friends not legally 
liable to give substantial help ; the help which 
it gives directly is far more elastic, determined 
by future possibilities rather than by existing 
needs. Above all, charity can give moral assist¬ 
ance. In many coses, e.g. widows left with 
large families, the }) 0 or require not so much 
material licl(), as the cucouragement and support 
which sympathy brings (an American society 
takes as its motto “not alms, hut a friend ”)— 
these, together with opportunities for work, 
openings for children, and the like, can be given 
by charitable volunteers working together, hut 
they arc beyond the scope of an official system. 
It may he said shortly that in many cases 
charity can restore independence more quickly, 
more cheajily, with a smaller risk to family 
alfection and self-respect, than the poor law, 
whilst at the same time it enforces .social duties 
and binds classes together. 

The relations between voluntary and state 
help differ in different coiintrins. In France, 
tlie right to relief is recognised only in the eases 
of lunatics and deserted children, all other relief 
may he described as oiganisod charity distri¬ 
buted by public bodies. Institntiorjs, such as 
Hopitaux for the sick, hospices for the aged 
and infirm, are supported by endowments and 
voluntary contributions, and managed by iin 
paid bodies constituted and controlled by the 
state. The Bureaux de Bicnfai.sance, comsist* 
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ing of elfictod and nominated members, the 
Maire presiding cx ojjicio^ distribute relief in 
the communes to the poor at their own homes. 
The funds which they administer are derived 
almost wholly from endowments and voluntary 
contributions, a small proportion only coming 
from taxation. Impiiry is conducted mainly 
by sistci's of charity, and is very thorough. 11 
is claimed for the French system that it com¬ 
bines tlio elliciency of voluntary effort with the 
regularity and consistency of official manage¬ 
ment ; it is objected to it that in practice the 
relief given is rarely aderpiato. 'The value of 
impiiry is illustrated by the case of Elberfeld 
in North (lermany. Here the prevalence of 
paujiciism induced the authorities fo enlist 
voluntcci’ aid very largely. Relief is now ad¬ 
ministered by 18 o\erseo.rs and 252 visitoi’s, 
to each of whom is entrusted on (he average 4 
cases ; as a result, paupci'ism of all kinds has 
largely (liininislieil, able-bodied pauperism lias 
disappeared, thrift and ])rovidenee have greatly 
iiit'reascd. 

The (iillicultics in tlic way of extending or¬ 
ganised charity ill the Unitc(l Kingdom lie first 
in the absence of strictly binding princi[)les. 
The n*ports of the various societies show a 
great variety both of principle and ]>ractice. 
It is witli Lim greatest diflkiiilty that even 
the local government board, with its statutory 
limitations and its ofHeial machinery of in- 
8)>(‘ction and audit, can secure even an approach 
to uniformity in administering poor relief; it 
would be far more diflieult to do so with 
voluntary, uncontrolled, irresponsible bodies. 
wSocondly, granting a general aeceptauee of 
primaplcs, an<i loyalty to them, a difliculty 
arises from the scarcity of individuals with the 
skill aiel experience necessary to ai>j)ly lliem. 
Charity (U ..anisation makes way but slowly in 
llie’i Uuiti'd Ixiiig ioiu. ('Iiai liable j'ersoiis an<l 
t he govi'iiiois ot' ilist i 1 111 ions .arc unwilling ro 
siili'^iit tl I'lii ;elves to its diseiplinc, ami inisin- 
terj let its olijcv ls ..mi mefliods ; ami yet the 
best hope lor improving liic relict’ of tin* poor 
lies in supjilemei)t ing the [xior law by volun¬ 
tary and organised ell’ort. 

[ MalfJiiiN, I'ruu'i. l- of Vopuhitioii, bk. iv. cli. 
X. —Ildward /.e/\,- n. —Cliarity Or.rani.s- 

ation Society, Annual Icpoi tsaiid Puhliealions.— 
Moggridge, l{a)ul‘ utf: jor Iduiningljaus, 

l>o.<: AriiX'itnw^oii ii ifrou , i,'<cho 1 S'cm/c/i (iStO). 

Ihistwie!.. I'oor //eC-y' in hr/oront Pnr/s of 
Lnii^pc (Is, id. Asc!i!'o;t, Mr.v A rnio.iwo.s ti 
liiwds (Fug. trails, contains much inforination as 
t ' relati(ms of Poor Law and Charity). —Twining, 
Povr lo'liof' ifi Porripn (fotini<nu^ Out-door 
Hflitf m {18S!d. S. 1.0,’ll. i'hnrity 

Orjii.'nsofiun, —L Heipiet, lUijime o( Lopislalioii 
dr i '■■(■nirr pu^fiqnc ft prirrr rn Pra.■!('(' (1885). 

I.. It. r. 

(inAUll\, Siw'i'K. A distinction ma}* be 
drawn beiwc’au the siqiply of the necc.ssaries of 
lite, ot tile minimum, i.r. of food, clothing, and 


shelter needful to support it, and the supply of 
sources of comfort over and above these, which 
technically fall under the head of luxuries, in 
short, between the relief of destitution and of 
{loverty. The action of the state with regn rd 
to the former is determined in this country by 
the Poor Law (see Poor Law), we are now con¬ 
cerned with propo.sals that the state should 
supply or guarantee certain of the latter. Such 
action on the jiart of the state may be con¬ 
veniently summed up under the head of state 
charity, 'fhe growth of such a theory of the 
duty or functions of the state is not difficult to 
trace. The poor-law system gniarantees to every 
citizen the necessaries of life, but the conception 
of these necessaries is constantly changing. As 
Ricardo has pointed out, it dilfers in diiferent 
couiitrie.s, and at different times in the same 
country. In ^lopular parlance the term neces- 
.saries of life” implies a great deal more in this 
country to-day than it did a hundred years ago. 
And, as the conception has grown, so, not un¬ 
naturally, the state has come to be regarded in 
some ipiarters as responsible forall the individnal 
things which are contained in the, new coneep- 
tion. 

We must distinguish, in liniinp, two kinds 
of provision made by the state. There are, 
lir.st, services common to the nation as a whole, 
wliicli arc o|)cn to all alike, and of which all 
avail tliemsclvcs, of which it is diflieult to 
say tliat any individual or any class is more 
benefited by them than any other ; as, for 
instance, the administration of justice, the 
guarantee of security at home and abroad, the 
c.iibuvement of contracts, the means of com- 
munieaticn, the medium of exchange. There 
are, also, advantages accruing to certain indi- 
\i<lu lls or certain classes only, which practi- 
• •ally an^ givvii by one part of the i-omrauuity 
Ui anotlu'r ; such at the present time in England 
would be Tiff' r-diieation ; it would be pj-o\i(lr‘d 
by one section or class for the nso and ciijuy- 
incnt of aiiollicr, wlicn?as in the Idiitcl States, 
it is said, the wlnde iiopulutimi, ^vitbollt di.s- 
tinetion, send their children to the common 
schools. Free libraries niiglit come under 
eitlicr liead ; ]ncture-gallerics under the lirst ; 
and baths and wa.di-]ionscs under tlic second 
only. Again, a distinetion nmst lie drawn 
between England, wlieie there is a j.uor law, 
i.rf provision for the destitute, and countries 
where there is none. The jioor-law’ sy.stcm in 
England is practically the outcome of a drastic 
reform of a .system of state charity wdiieh 
was working untold ill, and many of the jiro- 
I’losaK ot modern times, r.a. free dinners, niaj? 
he treatv 1. and ind*'ed^vouldnaturallvhe treated, 
as part ot the poor-law system, and administered 
under the saleguards wliieh are embodied in 
tliat system as the result of a bitter ext*ni- 
enoe. On the other liand, the attitude of a 
coi^itry towards such aipiestion as Covernmerit 
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Insurance may be determined by the presence 
or absence of a Ipoor law, the arguments pro 
and con will be of a different^kind in the two 
cases, and even the same arguments will have 
very diflerent weight. 

A few instances will show the nature of 
state charity. I. Allotvients. All through 
history wo find pressure put upon the state to 
‘‘lind land ” for the poorer citizens. At the 
present time proposals of this kind are common, 
as, by 50 k 51 Yict. c. 48, the local authority 
is empowered to purchase land, by compulsory 
sale if need be, for the purpose of allotments 
(see Allotment). Now when the powers 
granted by this act have been put in force, the 
question arises as to the terms on which such 
allotments shall be let, whether at the market 
value (rt)as agiaoultural, or(i)as building land, 
or at any of the thousand-and-one varieties of 
“ fair rent.” If tliey are let at anything under 
tlie market rent they come at once under the 
liead of state charity. For the rates tlicn 
iprovide for cerUiin citizens advantages which 
they cannot command for tliernsclves, or, at 
least, the advantage secured to them from the 
rates is out of all proportion to their contribu¬ 
tion. The question of right—how far, 
in country parislie.s the allotments represent 
a repair of wrong done by enclosure acts— 
is outside the economical (piestion whicli 
refers to the ]>robable effect of a course of 
conduct. Now, if a piece of land be let to 
a labourer at les.s tbai.. its market value, 
lie clearly is benebtod to the extent of the 
ililfereuce, in otlier words, his wages are in- 
cicased out of the rates. The results of such 
]»oUcy, oil a large scale, may be seen in the 
wHll-known allowance system. In the long 
run wages will bo lowered by almost exactly 
the amount of advantage given ; in other words, 
tlie emj)loyer of labour will profit by the fact 
tliat a part of his wages bill is ])aid for him by 
the whole body of ratepayers. Again, if tlie 
experience of the j).ist may be trusted, tlic 
results to the laboniers themselves will lie 
disastrous (see Allowance Sy.stem). A jiracti- 
( m 1 diLliculty arises from tlie fact tliat it is almost 
impossible to ensure that the letting of allot¬ 
ments on easy terms shall not bo an engine of 
political corruption. As it is, the promise to pro¬ 
cure cheap allotments is fast becoming a favour¬ 
ite device to catch votes at a parliamentary 
election. In consi<lering this question we must 
bear in mind that if an open space be acquired 
out of the rates and let in allotments at its 
market-value, no charity is involved. The ad¬ 
vantage to the ratepayers of an open space may 
fairly be set off against the difference of value 
for agricultural and building purposes, and the 
opportunity given for open-air exercise, etc., is 
clear gain to the community. II. BiUldings, 
A form of state charity which finds many 
supporters at the present day is the provision 


of houses, or sites of houses, for the working 
classes, by the state. The question involved 
hero is twofold, viz. ; (a) how far is such action 
on the whole for the good of the community, 
and (6) how far is it likely to achieve its im¬ 
mediate end. That end, it must bo confessed, 
is most attractive. The moral and economical 
loss to the nation involved by the conditions 
nmler which the pour live—bad air, had 
materials, confined space, want of sun, anti tho 
consetpient habits of ill-bealth and intemper¬ 
ance—cannot well be ovn i-iateu. But it must 
always be borne in mind (1) that r-M a(tem]»t to 
improve dw'ellings which is not tho result of a 
rise in tho standard of comfort o!i tlie part of the 
ocenpants is not likely to have a lasting snecf ss, 
though it may fostei such a rise; (2) that a supply 
of ])ouses at less tlian tho nuuket value vill not 
only have the same results as a su})})ly of allot¬ 
ments, but also will attract workmen from 
other districts, and even otha- countries, who 
will increase the pressure i!{)on accommodation ; 
(3) that it is very difficult to con hoc the 
benefits of such a system to the class for wlioni 
it is intemled, witli the result, it a ditlerent 
class enjoy them, of increased pjessurc in oilier 
quarters. All these eonsiderations, coii[)led 
with the actual cxjieiience of success on the 
part of various joint-stock enterprises, point to 
tlic provision of dwellings as a matter which may 
well bo left ontsidj', the sphere of staTc-ar’tion. 
III. Three forms of state eliarity arc so closely 
connected that they may bo considered together, 
(o) Free Schools .—Comparatively few writers 
liave rnainlained that elcnicntaiy education 
sliould be left to private enteiqnise, and it is 
probably undertaken or organised by tho state 
in every civilised country. But iiiueh contro¬ 
versy lias arisen on tlie point wliether it sliould 
he given free of chaige. On the one hand it 
is said that if the poor ai'e deprived of their 
children’s earnings by tlic compulsory system, 
it is riglit tliat at least they should Iiave them 
taught for nothing; and again tliat educational 
endowments liave been in very many ciiscs 
monopolised by the rich, wlio may fairly make 
com[)ensation by paying for the education of the 
jioor. Witli tliese arguments tlic economist is 
not concerned. It is also said to be well worth 
while, inasmuch as education diminishes crime 
and x^auperism—a statement vigorously denied 
by some writers, as by Mr. Herbert Sjiencer ; 
or again, because it increases the efficiency of 
a nation’s labour, by assuring the general 
education which is a nccessaiy preliminary to a 
technical one, and, lastly, bi^cause it raises a 
nation’s moral tone indirectly if not directly ; in 
sliort that education is so necessary a condition 
of civic life, in any real sense, that it cannot 
be left to the option or power of a parent to 
provide it. All these arguments, it will be noted, 
Xiresuppose that education cannot be general or 
compulsory unless it is free, (b) Free Libraries. 
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—Free schools caiTy with them free libraries, 
that is to say, if it be worth wliile to give ele¬ 
mentary education, it is also worth while to give 
the necessary complement, without which the 
educated youth is turned loose with his mental 
appetite shnrpened and nowhere to graze. No 
complaint is more common in the country dis¬ 
tricts than tliat the elfects of chnnentary educa¬ 
tion disappear in a few years. It is also argued 
that the amount of good done is out of all 
]tropoi tion to the cost. It is a striking case, says 
Prof. Jevons,‘‘of the principle of multiplication 
of utility.” Tims the cost of each issue from the 
Binningham Ih'ce Library is undei twopence. 
Economically, too, there is a direct a»lvontage. 
Tlie snp[)ly of wlioh-somo liteiatnre not only 
cheers and brightens a woikman’s life, nidking 
him a better ])fodncer, but it also helps him to 
special knowledge. At a free library he learns 
where his labour is in demand, and so the 
molhlity of labour is increased. He learns also 
the lessons of histt)ry, gets a wider liorizou of 
knowledge, and greater familiarity with the 
points at issue in trade disputes, etc. (c) 
Free Dinners .—Free seliools are said also by 
some tt) carry free dinners with them. It is 
us(‘lc,ss, and oven cruel, it is urged, to force 
children into school who cannot profit by in- 
struetiou for want of nourishment, and it is 
beyond question that in large towns numbers 
of eliildrcu come in that condition every day. 
Norv it is the duty of the state to provide the 
conditions of mental development, of which 
t eacliing is only one, and therefore in such cases 
as the above it is argued that it should provide 
dinners as in other cases it provides desks. The 
objections to the provision of education, libraries, 
and dinners by the state arc up to a certain point 
common to all tliice. Thus we may say that 
so far as ex})orieiico and history arc any guide, 
the only motive which can be trusted to work 
generally and constantly in making men in¬ 
dustrious is self-interest, i.e, the desire fur 
necessaries and luxuries. Anything which 
weakens this motive by supplying the results 
of industry witliout its exmeisc li(d|i.s to in- 
nrease the idle class in the eommuiiity—the 
Ifsst protitiblo and j)rol)ably tlie least happy of 
all—and so to ileereaso theainount of production. 
Again, any measures wliicli guaiantcc the means 
of su})porting cliildreii will, in the long run, 
diminish [)rovidcnoe in the inattoi- of marriage 
and inerea.se population ; in other words, the 
evils it is sor.glit to euro will grow’ greater and 
not less. Now ])uth the training and feeding 
of children, it is argued, arc inattcis for which 
pci-ons should make jirovi.'^ion, ('r should see 
ihcir w.iy to sujqdying before they marry ; and 
it is mnvi.'.c to enable them to dispense with 
such provision. The general contention that I 
tree seliools weaken or diminish the sense of i 
parental rcspwnsibility is met by two special 
arguments. Fir^t, by pointing out tliat the bulk ' 


of the expense of a child’s schooling is already 
borne by other than its parents, and alwayfc 
must be. Subscribers, endowments, voluntary 
or compulsory rates contribute by far the larger 
part of the cost of carrying on a school. Con¬ 
sequently free schools present a question of degree 
rather than of kind. This argument applies 
only to the special circumstances of England. 
Secondly, by denying the truth of the statement. 
In such matters disproof is not easy. We may 
trace a connection between a motive and a fact, 
or vice versd, as between the absence of outdoor 
relief and the strength of lamily adection in 
Irel.'ind, but it is hanlly possible to demonstrate 
more than this. It is said, liowever, that in the 
United States the strongest sense of responsi¬ 
bility goe.s liand in hand with free schools, tlie 
parents straining every nerve to provid*' for their 
children a secondary education, the primary 
being found for them by the state. Again it may 
be questioned wliether educational endowments 
have had any such result as the weakening of 
responsibility on the part of middle-class parents, 
who, in the main, enjoy them. So again with 
regard to free libraries. The existence of these 
is not found to diminish men’s zeal for tlie 
possession of books ; on the contrary, the busi¬ 
ness of booksellers increases in towns wlicre tliey 
are opened. The existence of a state-supported 
library in the British Museum, or eiidowcxl 
libraries as those of Oxford and Cambridge, i.s 
not found to have any bad cHect on those who use 
them. There is no difference in principle be¬ 
tween supplying at the public cost rare books 
and any other—rareness is wholly relative. 
Libraries stand on the same footing as picture, 
galleries, the provision of which is a recognised 
function of the state. As to free diunors it 
may he said, whilst in all countries the i)ro- 
vision of education is a state matter, and is 
never kept wholly to individual elfort, etc., the 
provision of meals is a family or domestic 
matter. The dilfcreneo between the two is one 
of principle, and the siipjdy of food sliuuld 
never be undertaken by the state, except in 
iMsc.s of de.stitution, when it falls within llie 
province of the {)our law. Fnilher, an inquiry 
conducted in 1889 by the Charity Organisation 
Society sliow'ed that the evil to he met by free 
dinnei’s was of such small dimcn.sioiis as to 
call for no exceptional measures, and that where 
except ioiial measures had been ailopteil the evil 
had greatly increased. 

The sphere of state action, including state 
charity, is rarely if ever determined by logical 
<*onsideraliuiis : it is more often the result of 
historical events. When we ask ourselves the 
alistract question, how far will the state do more 
go<ul than harm, or vice versa, liy the provision 
()1 necessaries or comlorts, experience gives no 
certain answer. The conditions of the problem 
vary with each succeeding generation and in 
each country. The answer will depend largely 
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on a balance of probabilities. How far will 
industry and thrift be weakened, family life 
threatened, and human feeling deadened, by 
state charity ? How far, again, is improve¬ 
ment made possible, a higher standard con¬ 
ceived, by the provision of certain conditions of 
realising an end in life ? (For Pensions, Old 
Age. See Appendix.) l. r. p. 

CHARTER. A witten document by whicli 
the crown, in virtue of its prerogative, confers 
special privileges on an individual, or group of 
individuals. The term was at one time applied 
to conveyances of land, and to measures adopted 
by the crown by way of legislation. In modern 
times, the crown's assent to the formation of a 
corporation, such as a university, a city, a bank, 
or a trading company, is frequently given 
by charter. Trading corporations are usually 
formed under the companies acts, but where 
these are not applicable, a charter of the crown 
has sometimes been obtained. The North 
Borneo Company was incorporated in this way 
in 1881 (see charter in London Gazette, 8th 
Nov. 1881, pp. 5448-5453). In the cWter 
of this company, it is expressly declared that 
the grant is not to authorise the setting up 
of any monopoly of trade, and is to be sub¬ 
ject only to customs duties imposed for 
revenue purposes, and to restrictions on import¬ 
ation similar to those existing in the United 
Kingdom. Formerly, it was thought that foreign 
trade could be best promoted by conferring a 
monopoly of trading with certain countries, 
and various companies were incorporated by 
charter with this object. The chief companies 
so formed were the East India Company, 1600 ; 
the South Sea Company, 1711 ; the African 
Company, 1618 ; the Russia Company, 1553 ; 
the Eastland Company, 1579, and the Turkey 
Company, 1593. (See African Companies, 
Early. ) 

[Chitty, in his Commercial Law, vol. i. p. 661, 
gives a concise account of these companies. Adam 
Smith in Wealth of Nations, bk. v. cli. i. discusses 
the economic effects of such monopolies. The right 
of the crown to grant a trading monopoly depends 
on the 21 Jac. I. c. 3, and is discussed in Broom’s 
Constitutional Law, 1886, p. 239.] J. E, c. m. 

CHARTER PARTY. A document embody¬ 
ing a contract by which a ship or part of a ship 
is let to a merchant for the conveyance of goods 
on a determined voyage to one or more places. 
The instrument expresses the freight to be paid, 
the tonnage, the nature of the cargo, and other 
particulars. The merchant usually covenants 
to load and unload within a specified time, or 
if he delay the ship for a longer time, to pay a 
fixed daily sum, which is called demurrage. 
It frequently happens that the option of a 
number of ports is given to the consignee (the 
person to whom the ship is addressed), a certain 
port or several ports being named in which the 
master of the ship is to call for orders. E. s. 


CHARTISM. The chartist movement was 
in its origin and its aim economic. It arose 
out of the* economic necessities of the time, and 
its leaders had before tlieni, as their ultimate 
object, social and industrial amelioration. To 
understand fully this aspect of chartism we 
must study the movement in its two phases: 
(1) from 1836 to 1839 ; (2) from 1840 to 1848. 

(1) 1836 to 1839. Three circumstances 
may be regarded as bringing about the cliartist 
movement: the commercial and ii lustrial 
distress immediately preceding ic in time ; the 
introduction of machinery with its cilccts ; and 
the new poor law of 1834. Various men were 
of course variously allcctcd by these causes ; 
but their common action was secured by tin; 
predominant iiiflueiicc of one man, and ihe 
action of anotbei*, supported as he was by bis 
colleague.s. Tlie influence referred to was that 
of Robert Owen, who had preached the gos])el 
of 0 [)tiinism and social regeneration when all 
around seemed ovcrshadowerl with a ghKuny 
present and a threatening future, and, I'ni ther, 
urged on his followers and all with whom he 
came in contact, the need of education and 
moral elevation. It was, however, the action 
of Lord John Russell that brought into united 
action bodies so diverse in aim and constitution 
as tlie workingmen's association of London, the 
Birmingham political union, and the unions of 
the north, these latter ])eing under tlie guidance 
of Feargus O'Connor. Brielly described, the 
first was educational and moderate, the second 
unstable, partly desirous of bringiug about the 
adoption of Mr. Attwond's ciirrcney sehenie, 
and partly anxious for general induslibil ameli¬ 
oration, while the latter formed centres for 
violent denunciation of the rise of machinery, 
and of the application of the new poor bius. 
All, however, hoped to attain their ends by 
bringing pressure to bear on ])ai'llament, itself 
to bo rendered moi'e amenable by a further 
extension of the francliise ; and hence Lord 
John Russell’s declaration against all further 
reform united them together and led to the 
formation of the national convention. Tlie 
task to which this body devoted itself was 
mainly political, and to attain its object re¬ 
course was had first to menaces and then Id 
open revolt. The former were disregarded and 
the latter was suppressed. Meantime, liowever, 
in the northern unions an almost socialistic at¬ 
titude had been taken by some of the leaders. 
Throughout the entire movement, indeed, there 
had been symptoms that many were thinking of 
and aiming at an entire social reconstruction. 

(2) 1840 to 1848. The second phase of chart¬ 
ism differed essentially from the first. It was 
of smaller account in every way but one. Its 
strength was less, its adherents fewer, its organ¬ 
isation less stable ; but the views of its leaders 
were much more advanced. In theory, Bronterre 
O'Brien stood far ahead of any other. He was 
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socialistic in his aims, but, unlike some of his 
associates, he did not confuse socialism and in¬ 
dustrial retrogression. His schemes were, it is 
true, somewhat immature, but he may be de¬ 
scribed as feeling about lor a new social organis¬ 
ation. Feargus O’Connor, on tlie other hand, 
was neither so consistent nor so advanced in his 
aims. Thus at one time he was advocating the 
claims of the '^National Charter Association,” 
for so the organisation of the chartists was 
called, while at another, in defiance of the advice 
of his associates, he advocated a new scheme for 
bringing the people into connection with the 
land. In opposing the Anti-Corn Law League, 
it sliould be noticed, however, that he based 
his antagonism on the need which he alleged to 
exist of general social recon.struction (see especi¬ 
ally speech, 5th August 1844). But the direct 
etVcct of the agitation at this period was small. 
Discussions among tlie leaders and mutual accusa¬ 
tions “of interested motives” diminished their 
following, and it was to little or no purpose that 
O’Connor sought to win them back by his ap¬ 
parent advo(;acy of their interests in a periodical 
called Labour^ or by his national land scheme. 
The latter, as a matter of fact, was financially 
nusouud. d'ho movement failed. That the 
leaders were really in earnest in their agitation 
is probable from the circumstances which have 
b('eii alluded to, as also from tlieir deci<led 
refusal to I’orin any alliance with the middle 
(;ia3s, or capitalist, I'et'ormcrs of Birmingham, 

In its two phases, tlieii, chartism was of ocon- 
omi(! importance. During the earlier period it 
aimed at economic regeneration ; during the 
se-'- ond, it not only aimed at this, but assumed 
a socialistic character. 

{Historical Iicvirn\ Oetoher LSS'.>, —Garnmage, 
Utslory of (he ((hartist Move'nirnt.- Wmih., 
-Northern Star and otlier pa])ei’.s. ] e. c. k. (J. 

CuAUTisn. d’lin Points oe thk Ciiautkii. 
The Charter itself was a document in the form 
of an act of parliament, draltcd by Francis 
Place from materials sni)plied by AVilliam Lovett. 
Its proposals were always summeti up under 
six iieads or “points,” vi/. Universal, i.c. adult 
male, Sutlrage, the Ballot, Annual Parlia¬ 
ments, Payment of Members, L(pial Elcetoral 
Districts, and Abolition of Property Qualifica¬ 
tion, No one of tliese proposals was in any 
sense new, and the great majority of them had 
been continuously agitated for more than fifty 
years. The Duke of Ivichmoiid introduced a 
proposal for adult suffrage and equal electoral 
districts into the House of Lords in 1780. All 
or mairly all the charter “points” were adopted 
by the Society of the Friends of the People, and 
the Correspoiuling Society in the earlier years of 
the Freneh Kevoliition, ami by that Edinburgh 
Conveutiou for taking part in which Jliiir and 
Palmer were sentenced in 1793. The ‘‘ points ” 
were goiierally spoken of as the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond’s, or Sir Francis Burdett’s, or Major 


Cartwright’s “plan of radical reform,” and 
were undisguisedly intended by all their work- 
ing class supporters to be used for bringing 
about economic as well as political equality. 
During the ten years following the French war 
every period of high prices and low wages pro¬ 
duced a fierce agitation for “radical reform” 
in the manufacturing districts and sometimes 
also in London. In 1830-32 the “plan” was 
for a time given up in favour of the Reform Bill, 
but in London amendments in favour of 
universal suffrage were carried at the public 
meetings held in support of Lord Grey’s bill. 
These were generally moved by membera of the 
“Rotunda Gang,” or NTational Union of the 
Working CLasses, many of wliom had been per¬ 
sonal disciples of Robert Owen. The reformers of 
1790-1820 had advocated Tom Paine’s proposal 
of a graduated income tax, or had been followers 
of “Spence’s plan” of land municipalisation. 
These men went further, and were strongly 
though vaguely socialistic in tone. Place 
describes them as “filled with bitter notions of 
animosity against everybody who did not 
concur in the absurd notions they entertained, 
that everything which was produced belonged 
to those who by their labour produced it, and 
ought to be shared among them ; that there 
ought to he no accumulation of capital in the 
hands of any one to enable liirn to employ 
others as labourers, and thus by becoming a 
master make slaves of others under the name cf 
workmen, to take from them the produce of 
their labour, to maintain themselves in idle¬ 
ness and luxury while their slaves were ground 
down to the earth or left to starve. They 
denounced every one who dissented from these 
notions as a pulitical economist under which 
appellation was included the notion of a bitter 
foe to the working classes — enemies who 
deserved no mercy at their hands.” 

Place also gives a good specimen of their 
teaching in a song publislied about this time— 

“Wages should form the prif' of goods, 

Yes, wages sin mid he all ; 

Then we who work to make the goods 
Should justly have them all. 

But, if the price be made of rent, 

Tithes, taxes, prolits all, 
d'heii we who work to make the goods 
Shall have—just none at all.” 

From among these men came Lovett, Cleave, 
Hetheringtoii, and others who were afterwards 
leaders of the Chartist movement. It is signili- 
cant that their organisation was called success¬ 
ively the “British Association for Co-operative 
Knowledge ” (i.e. of Robert Owen’s principles) in 
1829; “The Metro])olitan Trades Union” in 
1830, when one of their declared objects was 
to “enhance the value of labom* by diminish¬ 
ing the hours of employment,” and “The 
National Union of the Working Classes,” for 
nominally political purposes, in 1831. 
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After the complete failure of the chartwt 
movement in 1848, working-class reformers 
generally returned to the work of co-operaticn 
and trade-unionism, so that the economic side 
of the agitation which carried the Reform Bills 
of 1867 and 1884 was not so apparent as the 
political side. But the bill of 1867 was opposed 
on economic grounds by Robert Lowe (afterwards 
Lord'Sherbrooke), Lord Shaftesbury, and others. 
Lord Shaftesbury on that occasion said :— 
•‘I am sure that a large proportion of the 
working classes have a deep and solemn convic- 
tior. —aud 1 have found it among working 
people of religious views—that property is not 
distributed as property ought to be ; that some 
checks ought to be kept on the accumulation of 
property in single hands ; that to take away, 
by a legislative enactment, that which is in 
excess, with a view to bestow it on those wlio 
have insufficient means, is not a breach of any 
hiw, human or divine.” 

[Authorities as above, and William Lovett's 
Autobiography, —Bam ford’s Life of a Radical .— 
The Annual Register, and Hansard’s Parlia¬ 
mentary Dehates. —Scribner’s Century Magazine, 
January 1882.] o. w. 

CHASTELLUX, EiiANgois Jean, JMarquis 
de, born at Paris 1731, died 1788. By pro¬ 
fession a soldier, he was received, 1750, into 
the Academic frannaise, a distinction which he 
o’.ved to the success of his principal work, Dc 
la fdliciU puhlique ou consid^ratimis sur Ic sort 
des honinies dans Ics dif'e rentes &poquesde lit islotre 
(1st ed. 1772, 2 vols. iu 8vo ; 2c^j, ed. 1776, 2 
vols. in 8vo ; 3(1 ed. 1822, 2 vols. in 8vo, with 
ii()t(-;s by Voltaire). This work, if out of date 
in form, is yet full of ideas which would do 
no discredit to a book of our own times. In 
particular he discussed the <picstioii of the 
population a (juarter of a century earlier than 
Malthus, and from the same point of view as 
that distinguished economist. A. c. f. 

CIlA’ErEL or Chai’iicl Pkrsonal. Any 
movable thing which can be part of a person’s 
property. The expression “chattels real” is 
applied to interests in land granted for a fixed 
number of years, as, for instance, leasehold 
interests. Chattels real are thus classcMi with 
ordinary chattels (with wliich they have other¬ 
wise nothing in common), because after the 
death of an intestate owner the devolution is in 
both cases the same, while the descent of im¬ 
movable freehold property is regulated iu a 
different manner. This somewhat anomalous 
and artificial distinction may soon disappear 
and the expression “chattels real’’will then, 
no doubt, become obsolete. E. s. 

CHECKS Ox\ Population. According to 
the theory of Malthus {q.v.), population 
invariably increases when the means of sub¬ 
sistence increase unless prevented by some 
powerful and obvious checks. These checks, and 
the checks which repress the superior power 
VOL. I. 


of population and keep its effects on a level 
with the means of subsistence, are all resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and misery. These 
checks are classihed as preventive and positive; 
by the former the birth-rate is diminished, by 
the latter the death-rate is increased. Person¬ 
ally Malthus was the strongest supporter of 
mural restraint as exemplified in late and 
provident marriages, and he makes no mention 
even of those physical checks with which, in 
■ the present day, his name is often associated 
’ {e.g. by the late Mr. Bradlaiigh). 

[Malthus, Essay on Population. —Bouhleday's 
Tirue Theory of Population, Lot don, 184* ;.— 
Bonar, Malthus and his W(yrk.\ j. s. x. 

CHEQUES, Law of. The law relating to 
chcHpies is now mainly contained in §§ 73 i o 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 (45 & 4G 
Viet. c. 61), which codifies the law relating to 
bills, notes, aud cheipu's. A die(|ue may bo 
described as an order by a customer to his 
banker to pay on demand a given sum of money 
to, or to the order of, a s])ecified person, or to 
bearer. Its strict legal definition is contained 
in § 73 of tlio act, and is as follows: “A 
checpie is a bill of exchange drawn on a hanker 
payable on demand.” 'flu* .section then goes 
on to enact that, .siilijts'C lo tlu^ special rules 
contained in §§ 74 to 82, tlio provisions of tlic 
act ap[)]ica,hle to hills payable on demand shall 
a[)i)ly to cheques. It. follows from tliis enact- 
ineiit that the ])aying banker is not hound to 
verify the indor.scincnts on a cheque (§ GO), 
tliough he pays at his own risk if the drawer’s 
signature be forged ; that a cheque is not entitled 
to days of giaco (§ 14) ; that the exfienses of 
noting a dishonoured cheipie are recoverable 
(§ 57) ; ami that notice of dishonour must bo 
given to the drawer and indorsers unless excused 
under § 50 of the Act. A cheque should be 
stam[)cd with a penny stamp in the same 
manner as any other bill payable on demand. 

When a banker opens an account witli a 
customer the relationship between them is tliat 
of debtor and creditor, with a superadded obli¬ 
gation on the part of tlie banker to honour his 
customer’s che(pi(*s as long as there is suflicicut 
I money to his credit to meet them. The riglit 
to overdraw only arises from special agreement. 
A banker’s a.ut]ioiity to pay his customer’s 
cheques may be di'leiininod by countermand of 
payment, by notice of the customer’s death, 
or that he has coirunitted an actual act of 
bankruptcy, or by the fact that a receiving 
order has been made against him. If a banker 
wrongfully dishonours his customer’s cheque, 
he is liable to the customer in an action for 
damages, and it lias been said that the smaller 
the cheque the greater the wrong, inasmuch as 
it implies a greater reflection on the customer’s 
credit. Tlie holder of a cheque which is wrong¬ 
fully dishonoured has no remedy against the 
banker, for there is no privity of contract 
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between them, and a cheque, being a bill of 
exchange, does not, according to English law, 
operate as an assignment of the funds in the 
banker’s hands, oven though it be drawn for 
the exact amount of the customer’s balance 
(see, however, § 63 as to Scotland). 

Though a cheque is an instrument intended 
for |>rompt presentment, the drawer, in case of 
delay, is not relieved from his obligation to the 
liolder unless ho sutters actual damage through 
the delay, as, for instance, through the failure 
of the bank on which the cheque was drawn. 
In such case the drawer is disciiargcd to the 
extent that he has been damnified, but the 
liolder is allowed to take the drawer’s place in 
proving against the bank (§ 74). 

Grossed Cheques. The practice of crossing 
cheques first received legislative recognition by 
the statute 19 <k 20 Viet, c, 26. This act 
was amended by the 21 <fe 22 Viet. c. 79, in 
consequence of a decision to the effect that the 
crossing was not an integral part of the cheque. 
In a case decided in 1875 it was held that if a 
crossed Checiuc was stolen and got into the 
hands of a bonujhla holder, the true owner had 
no remedy, even though the che(pie was paid 
in contravention of the crossing directions. To 
meet this defect the Crossed Cheques Act 1876 
was passed, which inti'oduced tlie “not negoti¬ 
able} ” crossing. These enaclments are now 
repealed, and §§75 to 82 of the Bills of Ex¬ 
change Act take thoir place. 

A cliequo may bo crossed either generally or 
specially. A general crossing makes it payable 
only when ])rcsentcd through a bank, but any 
bank will do. A special crossing names the 
bank by which the chc(]uc must bo presented. 

A cheipic may be crossed either by tin.' <lrawcr I 
or by ilie liolder, and the holder may convert j 
a gciK'ial crossing into a special crossing. 
Wlien a cheijue is crossed spcci<'dly the banker 
to wlioin it is crossed may again cross it s}wci- 
ally to another banker for collection, but a 
cheque must not othenvise bear two crossings. 

A collecting banker is also allowed to cross to 
liiniseiran uncrossed or generally crossed cheque. 

If a ci'ossed cheipic be paid contrary to the 
direct ions of the crossing, the paying banker is 
lialde to tlie true owjn“r for .any loss he may 
sustain thereby. A cheque wliich is crossed 
I'ithi'i’ gmiea-ally or specially imiy further be 
crossed with the words “not negotiable.” 
These words are a little inislcading. They do 
not nua.li that the chcapic is no longer transfer¬ 
able. d'he cheque may bo transferred as before, 
i'Ut the i)erson who takes it with these words 
Ml it does not obtain, and is not capable of 
giving, any better title to the cheque than that 
wliieli tlie person from whom he took it had. 

A elioquo so crossed is very much on the same 
footing as an overdue bill of exchange. Sup¬ 
pose a cheque payable to bearer and crossed 
“not negotiable” is stolen. The thief gets a 


tradesman to cash it for him, and the trades¬ 
man passes the cheque through his bank and 
gets it paid. The paying and collecting banks 
would incur no liability if they obeyed the 
directions of the crossing, but the tradesman 
Avould be liable to refund the money to the 
true owner ; or again, assuming payment of the 
cheque to have been stopped, he could not sue 
the drawer. For further information as to 
cheques, see the headings Bill of ExciianCxE ; 
Clearing System ; Dividend Warrant. 

M. D. c. 

CHERBULIEZ, Antoine Elys6e, born at 
Geneva 1797, died at Zurich 1869. Originally 
a barrister, then a magistrate, he replaced Rossi, 
1833, at the academy of Geneva as professor of 
law (droit)y and, 1835, as professor of political 
economy. His first works were political, as he 
was a member ol’ the legislature of the canton 
from 1831 to 1846, then of the representative 
council, and finally of the general assembly and 
great council up tb 1848. His political works 
are TMorie des garanties constifMionmlles (2 
vols. in 8vo, 1839) ; J^kedes sur ht loi 6lcctoi'alc 
de 1831 (in 8vo, 1840); finally, JJe la DdDiocratie 
cn Suisse. (2 vols. in 8vo, 1845). But it was 
especially as an economist that he made his 
mark, and his works on this branch of study 
are much valued. By 1840 he j)ublished llkJie 
ou PauvrCf exposition succincte des causes et des 
efj'ets de la distribution actuelle des richesses 
sociales (in 8vo). Then after 1848, the date 
when he fixed lumself in France, Le soeialisuu 
cesi la barb(^rie, an examination of the social 
questions raised by the revolution of ‘24111 Febru¬ 
ary 1848 (in 8vo, 1848). Simples notions de 
Vordre socialy for the use of every one (in 18mo, 
1848). Lc potage d la tortuCy popular convers.a- 
tioiis on social questions (in iSmo, 1819). 
Finally fCtude sur les causes de la 'niisere tant 
morale gue. physiguCy and on tlie means of 
remedying tliem (1 vol. in 8vo, 1 8.53). He was 
a very active member of tb '. Political Economy 
Society. He returned to Switzerland at the 
time of the coiip d'etat of 1851, and was im¬ 
mediately appointed to tlie chair of political 
economy at Zurich at the polytechnic federal 
scliool of Switzerland. It was while thus en¬ 
gaged (in 1862) that Cherbnliez wrote his most 
important AVork— Pr6cAsde. la. scku'r fCrmomigue 
et de scs primcipaies apjdieaUoas (2 voU. in 8vo) ; 
tlie value of which was recognised by the insti¬ 
tute of Franco, and led to his election as a cor¬ 
responding member. Clierbnliez also assisted 
in the ]tre])aration ot the BihJioth'eguc universcjlc 
dc Geneve in wliicJi, and in the Journal des Pcon- 
omistes, he wTOte numerous articles. a. c. f. 

CHEVAGE. The use of this word in 
mediieval documents is a little vngue, and in 
consequence the exact sense in which it is em¬ 
ployed is not always clear. Bracton, at page 48 
of vol, i., describes clievage as a fixed ])ayment 
to the lord made at fixed times by “ nativi ” or 
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bondmen who are engaged in trade, or as 
soldiers, or who, from any other reason, have 
ceased to reside on the lord’s manor ; this pay¬ 
ment is “made as a sign of subjection,” and 
‘ ‘ so long as the bondmen pay chevagc they are 
said to be in the power of the lord, nor is his 
power destroyed,” even though they cease to 
reside on the manor. Britton, bk. i. c. 32, 
gives a slightly ditlerent account but does not 
define chevage. He says “ that in order that 
the lord may retain his power over his bond¬ 
men, it is only necessary that he bo in 
jto'^'^ession of their services, so that he may take 
services from their holdings, and from those 
who hold no land in villenage may take a 
penny a year of * chefage ’ and a day’s work in 
harvest time, or other little or great service 
according to their ability.” It is clear from 
this passage that chevagc was a i>aymcnt 
made by a man of villein status, who was for 
.‘.oTne reason not in the ordinary position of a 
villein, and that it was made either in return 
for the privilege of being allowed to reside oil’ 
the manor, or merely as a recognition of the 
fact that, althongli lie had no holding in the 
manor like other villeins, he was nevertheless 
one of the lord’s bondmen. An instance of 
the first kind of chevagc can be found in 
tlie account of the manor of Ansty for the year 
2 3 Henry IV., which is I'linted at i)agc 

.521 of Cunningham’s Groicth of JtJnglish 
i[isti)ry a7ui Commerce, cd. 1890. The 
amount paid for licence to leave the manor for 
a time is one shilling in one case, and sixpence 
in another. But in many manorial accounts 
au entry can be foinid of the chevage of a whole 
manor, and it is probable that if this meant a 
T)aymcut for leave to remain off the manor, the 
iiame of the person making the payment would 
liave been given. It is not possible to speak 
dcliiiifoly on the point. Britton clearly 
sngg(\sts the existence of a class of villeins out¬ 
sider the land organisation of the manor, and, 
from a comparison of his account with Bracton’s, 
it would a})j)car that the class of villeins not 
iiiclmled in tlie luniiov as landholders grew up 
in tlie time which elapsed between the tw'o 
writers. (See Villanus, ) 

In the court rolls of some manors the word 
occurs ill yet another sense. Strictly speaking 
all tlie villein tenants of a manor were bound 
to appear at the manorial court to assist in the 
decision of the matters discus.sed there. But 
in some manors a kind of rejiresentativc system 
^vas ill use, under wliic!li each tithing or group 
ot tenants was represented at the court by its 
chief man ; and for this privilege of attending 
tlie manor court by deputy a jiayment at the 
opening of each court was made to the lord ; to 
A’hich the name of chevage is sometimes given. 

For instance in the court roll of the manor of 
Hemingford printed at page 88 of Prof. Maitland’s 
^^elect Pleas of Manorial Courts, the persons 


who attend the court give as chevage 13s. 4d 
Other iustances of tliis ])aymeiit are given in the 
same book. The poll-tax paid by the Jews before 
their expulsion from England was sometimes also 
called chevage. 

[Bracton, De Legibus Anglioe (Rolls Series, 
1878).—Britton, edited by F. M. Nicholls, 1866. 
—Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, vol. i. edited by 
F. M. Maitland'(Selden Society), 1888.— Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce, Cunningham, 
1890.] c.n.c. 

CHEVALIER, Micht^l, born at lamoges 
1806, died at the Chateau de Moiit[)laisir near 
Lod^ve (Rerault) 1879. Having distinguished 
himself at the polytechnic school, he commenced 
life in the departcnu’nt du nord as a mining 
engineer, a post which he gave u]) in 1829 to 
join Saint-Si MON ISM {q.v,) His style, the 
brilliancy of which was early recognised, won 
for him the posit,ion of editordn-cliief of the 
Globe, the organ of that school of socialism of 
which he rajadly became one of the most.active 
and intiuential members. Faithful, through 
the troubles which ensued, to the Saiut-Simonian 
faith, he was condemned, 28th August 1832, to 
a year’s imprisonment and one Imndred francs 
(£4) fine, as the responsible agent of the Globe, 
in which articles appeared which were accirsed 
of being outrages on ])nblic morality. His in¬ 
tentions were worthy, and his liabits of life mor<i 
strict than api>caranccs would li.avo led the world 
to suppose ; lienee the govcrninent itself, which 
discovered at this time M. Chcvalif'r’s abilities, 
1 ‘emitted half the penalty, and al.so entrusted 
to him the mission of studying the railways of 
the United States. It is enough to say of the 
labours of our economist in this direction that in 
a memoir entitled the SysUnir. de la MiditeiranAe 
(1832, in 8vo), lie foresaw with rai’e intelligence 
the future of these new methods of communica¬ 
tion. He sent fi'oin America to the Journal des 
JMbats, which had taken liim on its stall' even 
while he wa.s in j)risoii, articles which, ]nib- 
lished in two volumes, furnish a collection 
of the highest value, even after the la]).se of 
fifty years — the LcUrrs sur VAm6ri(iue du 
nord (2 vols. in 8vo, 1836). lie commenced 
also at this date to WTite in the llcmie des 
Deux Mondcs. Soon after his return from 
Ameriax he published, as the result of his 
mission, the Histoire ct Description des voics de 
coimnwiieatum aux JiJtats-Unis ct des Travaux 
(f'ui cn dqiendfMt (1840, 2 vols. in 4to), with 
an atlas in folio. 

His pen, from this date, was able to render 
all the subjects which it treated interesting ; 
but his judgment, especially on its economic sfile, 
only formed itself into shajjc gradually, ^die 
successive stages through wldeli he passed are 
all the more obvious in his writings, as with a 
rare sincerity, he never sought to cloak them 
from view. A volume in 18mo, Des InUrHs 
7nattriels en France ,—on public w(jrks, roads, 
canals, railways,—appeared in 1838, bringing 
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into one series those articles of his which had 
appeared before on these dilferent subjects. 
M. Chevalier intended to have completed 
this volume, which put forward a kind of 
economic programme, by adding to it two 
other parts , credit institutions and those 
which supply professional education. This 
idea, unfortunately, was never realised. De¬ 
voted to peace, he opposed, in a ])amjdilet 
addressed to M. Mol4, the fortilications of 
Paris. He replaced, 1841, Rossi at the ColRgo 
de Prante in the chair of political economy. 
The lectures of the two first years, taken down 
in shorthand by one of his pupils, Michel 
Broet, form the material of two volumes in 
8vo, which appe^ared in 1842 and 1814 (Isted.), 
and in 1855 and 1856 (2d ed.) One can see, 
by reading each volume alternatively in the 
first and the second editions, what the modi- 
lications were which tlio judgment of the author 
jiassed through, gradually and almost uncon¬ 
sciously, as the years of his professional work 
went by. 

Thus, to quote only one example, freedom of 
competition at first inspired him with alarm, 
and caused him to advocate reservations, the 
necessity of which ho no longer felt in 1855 
and 1856. Wo may add that in 1850 a third 
volume of his lectures ap[)earcd, of which a 
second edition was published in 1866. The 
subject was La Monnaie ; the work is full of 
technical (h'Uihs of the higliest interest, and 
writtcMi with a masterly liaiid. In 1845 he 
was elected a deputy by the department of 
VAveyron ; but bis resohito acceptance of the 
principle of free trade biudered him from beiiuj 
re-elected the next year. 

The Revolution of ISIS, which (Ihovalier 
submittcil to rather than joined, fuund him none 
llio less disposed to combat courageously, steji 
by step, tho socialistic errors wliich triuni[i]ie(l ar, 
the Ijuxenibourg in the Cour>)ii>isioinln. tjouvc.rnr- 
imiitpour les travaillmrs, presided over by Louis 
Blanc. Ho wrote at that time in tho Jounutl 
dcs fUhats a serii's of letters called Lrf.trcs $ur 
Corganisation da travail, which, colleeted under 
this title, form a stout volume in ISmo. Tins 
and tho /nitres sar CAoitriiiuc da nord, may be 
)ns)der('d as t)ie most cbaracterislie and remark¬ 
able works of this author, 'file result of the 
ippcaranco of tlu'se Idwritten olf-liand, 
and under tlie pnassure of the (!Veiits which were 
happening around him, was a decree from the 
pverument suspending him from lecturing at 
the Colh'^go de Prance. 'The AsseanlMe coiistitu- 
intc annulled this decree tlieDecember following, 
and Michel Chevalier was able to return to his 
chair. 

I he Institut {^^IcadAiiir dcs Scuiiccs 7noraIcs 
i't politiqncs) opeiii'd its (ioors to liiin February 
18:)1. At the end of that year he gave in his 
adhesion to the government of tlie Coup d'etat, 
folIo^^'ing ill this rather his judgment than his 


inclination. He believed liberty to be more in 
peril under tho cla.ss of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment of which he had seen the working, than 
under a personal government. Called to the 
council of state February 1852, he had to ask for 
a substitute to give in his stead liis course of 
lectures at the ColRge de France. It was M. 
Henri Baudrillart who undertook this duty 
for him. At the same date M. Chevalier 
published the Exavien du sysUme commercial 
comm sous le nom ofe systhne protecteur (in 8vo.), 
a work in which protectionism was demolished 
completely, and the advantage of commercial 
liberty shown. 

Immediately after this he rendered the last- 
named cause a service of a very different char¬ 
acter. Holding as he did the same opinions as 
Richard Cobden, whom he presented in 1859 to 
the emperor, lie induced Napoleon III. to sign 
the famous commercial treaty with England of 
23d January 1860, which was the precursor 
of the French tre/ity of 1861 with Belgium, of 
1862 with the Zollverein, of 1863 with Italy, of 
1864 with Swit/verland, of 1865 with Sweden 
and Norway, the free cities of Bremen, Liibeck, 
and Hamburg, and tho grand-duchies of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Strelitz, and Holland, 
of 1866 with Portugal, then with Austria, 
and finally of 1866 with the ]iontilical states 
These treaties introduced, so to say, free trade 
into the ])ublic international law of Luro].c. 
But this system is at the present time destroyed 
in France, where protectionism lias struck its 
roots atVosh, and causes all consumers to 
j)ay toll tor the advantage of the privileged 
[>rodu(jers. 

In 1850 .Michel Chevalier published a new 
volume with the signilicant title, De hi haisse 
jtrohahle de I'or (in 8vo). It was translated into 
linglish by Colxleu in the same year. Facts, 
as is well known, liave shown lie wa,s wrong in 
his opinion on this point. 

He strove later against Louis Wolowski in 
favour of the siugle standard (gold, this time) 
against tho system of a double standard com- 
hinod witii a fixed ratio. The (piestion of the 
hanks bec.-imc also in bis bands the occasion 
for a vigorous contest. \\'olowski strove for 
the unity ol baides, Miidiel Chevalier for their 
duality (1861). He resumed liis duties as 
l>n4Vssor in 1866, and carried them on till 
1;^78, when he took afresli a coadjutor, this 
timo one of liis son.s-in-law, M. Paul Lcrov- 
l>ea\ilioii, who Was destiiuMl, after his death, 
to hero me his successor. 

A strong supporter of exhibitions, especially 
of universal exhibitions, he ivTote a brilliant 
introduction, in Svo, to tlie reports of several 
juries ot the iiiagniticeiit industrial and intor- 
iiational which took ]dace at Paris in 1867. 

Ihis economist, though his natural predilec¬ 
tions tor the less rigid side of economic science 
were too strongly marked, is justly reckoned 
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on account of his strictly scientinc exactness, 
his brilliant style, and the depth of his views, 
among the highest of his class in France. His 
pen was most fertile, but we have only thought 
it needful to enumerate above his chief works. 

A. 0. f. 

OHICKERING, Jesse, M.D., born in New 
Hampshire 1797 ; entered the Unitarian minis¬ 
try, then practised medicine, and died in West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, 1855. He was in¬ 
terested in statistical inquiries and published 
A Statistical View of tiic Population of Massa¬ 
chusetts, from 1765 to 1840, Boston, 1846, 
pp. 160 ;—Immigration into the United States, 
Boston, 1848, pp. 94, in wliicli he questions 
v^^hether too much encouragement has not been 
given to immigration to tlie United States ; 
and also Comparative View of the Population of 
Boston in 1860, with the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, in 1840 and 1850, Boston, 1851, 
pp. 7-58. 1). R. D. 

CHIEF RENT. Sec Rent-Charge. 

CHILD, Sir Josiah (born 1630, died 1699), 
the chairman, and virtually the ruler, of the l^^ast 
India Company for some years. He aimed at 
aggrandising the Company by extending its 
political power, and restraining (‘ompetition 
with its trade. Several anonymous writings in 
defence of the Company are attributed to Child. 
Under the sobihpiet 0t\o7rdr/3ts (.vh) (1681) he 
maintains that “the clamours, aspersions, and 
objections made against the prcsc.nt hhi.st India 
Company arc sinister, scllish, or gi’oundle.ss.” 
Wliile contending tliat “the tiade of tho East 
Indii's cannot be caiTie<l on to a national advan¬ 
tage in any other way tlian by a joint stock,” he 
enumerates many enlightened judneiples, as that 
“silvc]’ ajid gold, coined or uncoined, thougli 
they are used as a measure of all other things, 
are. no less a commodity than wine, oil, tobacco, 
cloth, or stuir, and may in many cases be 
ex[)ortcd as much to national advantage as 
any other commodity. That no nation ever 
w.rs or will be considerable in trade that pro- 
liiluts the export of buUioii.” In tho Humble 
^'/ /i.swer of the Oorernor ... to a Paper of Pro¬ 
positions for Regulation of the East India Oom- 
pany . . . (Somers’s Collection of Tracts, vol. 
iii.), “ the gi’oat mono])olist,” as Macaulay says, 
“ took his stand on the principle of free trade.” 

Similar antinomies, as they appear to our age, 
are noticeable in Child’s principal work, the 
Discourse upon Trade. lie asserts the principle 
of com])etition, the law of market, thus unequi¬ 
vocally : “They that can give the best price 
for a commodity shall never fail to have it, 
by one means or another, notwithstanding the 
opposition of any laws, or interposition of any 
power hy sea or land ; of such force, subtlety, 
and violence is the general course of trade ” 
(chap, viii.) Yet the panacea, the “unum 
magnum,” which is recommended is a legalised 
rate of interest. Child admits, with regard to 


the navigation laws, that unrestricted commerce 
might be best “if the present profit of the 
generality be barely and singly considered”; 
but holds that “ profit and power ought joyntly 
to be considered ” (chap, iv.) (This was also 
his contention.) He considers that the doc¬ 
trine of the balance of trade does not apply 
to the trade with East India, “both in point 
of strength and warlike provisions, in regard 
of shipping and saltpetre, but [and] also in 
respect of the furtherance it gives to many 
other trades,” by means of wliich England 
regains more specie than the compnny exports 
(chap, ix.) But the trade with Venice in 
“currance purchased with our ready money” 
is to be discouraged. “Concerning ])lantations” 
(chap. X.), Cliild argues, in a nuanner worthy 
of Malthus, that the colonies have not caused 
the depopulation of the kingdom. It is a more 
disputable propo55ition tliat “most nations in 
the civilised parts of the w’orld are more or less 
rich or poor proportionable to the paucity or 
]»lenty of their people.” Equally instructive is 
Child’s scheme for the relief and employment of 
tho poor (chap, ii.) There is a sjiirited criti¬ 
cism of this scheme in Eden’s State of the Poor, 

The first draft of this w^ork was published in 
1668. The original title appears to have been 
Brief Ohservatiems Couerrning Trade and Interest 
of Money (British ^Museum Library —|^). This 
tract was reissued in a later edition, together 
wdth a preface and ten additional chapters ; the 
whole work being dc.signatcd by the title The 
New Discourse of Trade. 

[Macaulay’s History of England, vol. iv.— R. 
Grant’s Sketch of the History of the East India 
Company .— Maepherson’s llistory of Commerce, 
vol. ii.] F. Y. B. 

CHILDREN’S LABOUR (Factory Acts). 
Few records exist anterior to the rise of the 
factory system which throw liglit upon tho 
conditions attending the labour of children. 
Lord Macaulay {History of Englawl, ch. iii.), 
states that in the 17th century, the practice of 
setting cliildren to w'ork prematurely existed 
“to an extent which, wdien compared with the 
extent of the manufacturing system, seems al¬ 
most incredible. At Norwich, tho chief scat of 
the clothing trade, a little ereaturo of six years 
old was thought fit to labour.” In 1677, a 
Worcestershire ironmaster, Andrew Yarranton, 
published a pamphlet entitled “Eugland’s Im- 
])rovement by Land and Sea,” in which the 
.schools then existing “in all the towns of 
Germany,” for the i)urposc of training girls 
in the art of siunning linen, are described 
Children of six years old and upwards were, 
sometimes to the number of two hundred in 
a single room, .systematically employed in this 
industry, producing large quantities of excellent 
yarn. The writer urged that efib?ts should be 
made to follow the German plan in England, 
especially in the counties of Warv iek, Leicester 
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Northampton and Oxford. His advice was, how¬ 
ever, not adopted. About the beginning of the 
17th century the manufacture of lace by machin¬ 
ery was introduced into this country by refugees 
from the Continent. In Bedfordshire and Buck¬ 
inghamshire, schools were established for teach¬ 
ing the art to young children (Felkin’s History 
of Machine- Wrought Hosiery and Lace Mann- 
fadnrcs, 1867). But throughout the gi'catcr 
part of that century the manufacture of textile 
fabrics was mainly a domcbtic industry, and the 
children of the liousehold were compelled to 
labour long and hard. Dr. Cooke Taylor {Silk% 
CottoHy and Woollen Manufacture^ holds that 
the system of ovcrwoiking cliildren “ was at its 
worst and greatest hciglit long before anybody 
thought of a factory.” Probably the most com¬ 
prehensive account of the employment of juvenile 
labour in productive industry before the rise of 
the factory system is to be found in Mr. R. 
Whateley Cooke Taylor’s Introduction to a His- 
temf of the Factory System. 

The latter half of the 18th century witnessed 
a number of remarkable inventions, each of 
which aided in the establishment and spread of 
that highly organised method of industry known 
as the lactory system. The discovery of the 
spinning machine, of the mechanical loom, of 
tiie steam engine, of the cotton gin, of the 
calico-printing machine, and of coal gas for 
illuminating purposes, successively tended to 
the aggregation of workjieoplo in textile manu¬ 
factories. They aided too in that .separation of 
processes, known as the ‘'division of labour,” 
which opened the way for an extensive employ¬ 
ment of children in the lighter and simpler pro¬ 
cesses calling rather for dexterity than strength. 
But it was not alone in the textile manufac¬ 
tures th.it i his conversionof domestic into factory 
industry was going on. It gradually spread 
into other productive departments. Unquestion¬ 
ably, liowever, it was in the textile occupations 
that the gi'owing employment of infantile labour, 
and the abuses accompanying it, iirst drew public 
attention to the necessity of factory legislation. 
In Lancashire and Derbyshire the rapid increase 
of tlie cotton manufacture created a great de¬ 
mand for labour, and the population grow faster 
than the means of decent habitation. There 
was consequently much overcrowding, and the 
mills themselves were unhealthy, whilst the 
labour was long and exhausting. Largo num¬ 
bers of pauper children were brought from 
southern [larishcs, where the local authoritie.s 
were glad to got rid of them, and the accom¬ 
modation ])rovidod for these young and over¬ 
worked immigrants was very defective. The 
result was a serious epidemic disea.se, which at 
the close of last century wrought gi'cat havoi- 
amongst the factory population, and especially 
amongst the children. In 1802, therefore, the 
first factory act (the Health and florals Act) 
was passed. However, beyond ordaining some 


sanitary regulations of a general kind, the act 
did not apply to others besides the apprenticed 
children, drawn chiefly, as already stated, from 
distant jiortions of the country. Children of 
families living near the factories were still sub¬ 
ject to oppressive treatment, their parents being 
as a rule regardless of their health. The need 
of further interference being demonstrated by 
an inquiry conducted by parliament in 1815- 
1816, a second act was passed in 1819, but its 
operation was confined to cotton mills. No 
child might begin to work under nine years 
old, and between that limit and sixteen years 
the hours of labour were not to exceed twelve 
per day, and night work was prohibited. The 
next act, that of 1825, restricted the labour of 
children to nine hours per day, and these were 
not to extend beyond five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing and half-past four in the afternoon. Still 
further, meal hours were carefully defined, and 
employers were, for tlie first time, com]>elled to 
keep a register of the children working for 
tliciii. Then came the early days of the ti’ade 
unions, which were marked by much violence, 
the i.s.suo of which was the Act of 1st and 2d 
William IV. c. 39, consolidating and improving 
previous factory acts, but without affecting very 
seriously the status of children. T^ater on, how¬ 
ever, Lord Althorp's Act of 1833 defined tlie 
ages at which boys and girls might be allowed 
to work in factories as that of nine years. Be¬ 
tween that age and tliirteen years children were 
to work only nine hours, and were to attend 
.school during two hours. Thus the “half 
time” system was introduced, which was im¬ 
proved in 1844 by Sir Robert Peel’s act. That 
measure provideil that children of eight (no 
longer nine) years of ago and up to thirteen 
might be employed for six and a lialf hours 
only, and three days’ attendance at school per 
Aveek was required. Afterwards protecth-e legis¬ 
lation for children was further improved and 
extended by the Factory Extension Act, and 
the Workshop Regulation Act. (1878 (Con¬ 
solidation) Factory and Works!io[) Act.) Not 
only textile and other factories in Avhich large 
numbers of workpeople are employed, but also 
.small industrial establishments, Avere brought 
under governmental control. The regulations 
of the Workshops Act Avere placed under the 
control of local authorities. The intention 
Avfils to ascertain by experiment hoAV far local* 
control might prove equal or superior to central 
administration. Practically the act was ignored 
by the local authorities, and further legislation 
was deemed necessary. Tliis has tended rather 
in the direction of extending the protection of 
the laAV to children in various occupations not 
coming Avithin the factory system, than of in¬ 
creasing the restrictions upon the employment 
of youthful labour. The act (1889) for the 
prevention ot cruelty to children gave to those 
employed in theatrical and other entertainments 
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the benefit of the factory acts. That of 1904 i 
forbade children to sing, perform, or offer | 
things for sale in any public place without a j 
licence, licences being only granted to children 
over 10 and under stringent conditions. It 
forbids, as did the Children’s Dangerous Per¬ 
formances Act, 1879 (amended 1897), the train¬ 
ing of children under 16 as acrobats or for any 
dangerous performance. The act 1908 made 
the punishments for misdemeanours under these 
headings still more severe. Similar legislation 
has been gradually adopted in foreign countries. 
In France, the desire to protect young children 
from exhausting labour has taken practical shape 
in recent enactments. In the United States 
labour is regulated by the several state legis¬ 
latures. There has been in recent years a steady 
tendency in several states, stimulated by tlie 
reports of the various “ bureaus of statistics 
of labour,” to provide for the protection ot 
children employed in industry. E. H. 

OHIMINAGE. Among the s])ecial revenues 
arising from the exceptional position of forest 
land was a toll on traffic known as chiminago 
(Forests, Medj/Kval). The law naming 
those from whom such toll could bo taken, and 
its amount, is to be found in the Charter of 
the Forest, 9 Henry III. § 14. The special 
mention of this toll suggests that it had been 
made an excuse for unreasonable exaction before 
the issue of the charter. Under the law so 
settled no for(‘ster is allowed to take cliiininagi* 
unless he holds his office in i'ee by the payment 
of a rent for it ; no persons but tho.se who come 
into the forest to buy brusliwood, timber, or char¬ 
coal to sell again are to be liable to pay the toll; 
and :ili other travellers and even those who came 
to fetch axvay bru.shwood on their own backs 
xvithout the use of beasts or carts wxro to pass 
free. The ainouiit of the toll was fixed at two- 
])ence for each cart for each half-year, and one 
halfpenny for each horse. The toll so limited 
seems to have formed no grievance, and its 
amount is usually unimportant. For instance in 
Sherwood fore.st in the 15th century the chimin- 
age is farmed out at 6s. 8d. a year. The word 
is sometimes used for any toll paid for passing 
along a road. 

[Manwood’s Forest Law (4th ed.), 1717.— 
Records of the Borough of Nottinghayh vol. ii., 
1883.—Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionaryt s,v.f 
1889,] c. G. c. 

CHITTI, Luigi, by birth an Italian, passed 
the greatest part of his life abroad ; this ex¬ 
plains how he came to write his books always 
in French. In 1833 he published a Cours 
d'dcoTwmie politique and in 1839 at Brussels, 
a pamphlet— Descrisesfinancieres et de la rdforvie 
du SysUine Monitaire, He had occasion to ob¬ 
serve a very severe monetary crisis in Belgium, 
the origin of which he assigns to excessive 
emissions of paper money. He proposes the 
giadual abolition of metallic money, snUfstitut- 


ing paper money for it, which, if only not 
superabundant, cannot become depreciated, a 
doctrine which is clearly taken from Ricardo’s 
JRej^ly io Mr, Bosanquet. Chitti proves himself 
to be well versed in questions of capital, credit, 
money, exchange, but is no original thinker. 

M, P. 

CHOROGRAM. *‘A chorograra is the 
result when different aggrogatos are indicated by 
surfaces, showing the size of each, and ]'ortions 
of the surface are coloured or shaderl dilferently 
to indicate the result of the eiiinneruiioii in 
each aggregate. It can bo profitably employed 
to show the different degrees of the occuiTcnoe 
of a single phenomenon in different aggi’egates.” 

[Annals of the Americun Academy^ SupplcMiieiit 
May 1891, “ The History, Theory, and Techniciue 
of Statistics,” by A. Meitzen.] 

(See Graphical Method.) 

CHOSES IN ACTION. The term applied 
by early lawyers to rights of action. 

Choses in action were not at common law 
assignable except in the case of bills of exchange 
and other negotiable instruments which by the 
custom of merchants were a.ssignablo by indorse¬ 
ment and delivery of the bills. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. it was held that a choso in 
action might be assigned ao satisfaction for a 
debt, the assignee to sue if necessary in tlie 
assignor’s name. Afterwards by various statutes 
promissory notc.s, bills of lading, and life and 
sea policies of assurance were made t^.‘;ignable, 
but it was not until the 36 k 37 Viet. o. 66, 
^ 25 (6), that it was providfid generally that a 
legal chose in action may be assigned. The 
assignment must bo in writing, and notice of 
the assignment has to be given to the person 
liable to pay the debt. 

A right of action conferred by a suit in equity 
was always assignable in equity. 

[Principles of the Law of Personal Property^ by 
J. Williams, London, 1887.1 j. k. c. m. 

CHOSES IN POSSESSION. Movable 
tangible property, as opposed to rights of action 
which are called cEoses in action. Property of 
this nature could not at common law be held 
by estates though settlements were always 
enforced in equity. As compared with real 
property, choses in possession descend to the 
administrator or executor, and not to the heir, 
but title deeds, heirlooms, fixtures and chattels 
vegetable are exceptions to the rule, as they 
partake of the nature of real property. 

[William.s’s Personal Property, London, 1887.] 

J. E. 0. M. 

CHREMATISTIC (or Money-making). The 
locus classicus on chrernatistio is in the Politics 
of Aristotle, bk. i. ch. viii.-xi. The passage is 
somewhat obscure, from the nice distinctions 
dwelt on ; but the general purport is that there 
are two sorts of chrematistic—one natural and 
necessary, being the art of acquiring the material 
resources to be placed at the disposal of, and 
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used by, the higher art of economic, of which 
this kind of chrematistic is the handmaid, 
whilst the other sort is devoted to the unlimited 
pursuit of gain for its own sake, without rela¬ 
tion to the real wants of the household or the 
community. The word is now usually applied to 
systems of theoretical or practical economy whicli 
overlook the higher ends of society, and exclude 
from consideration questions of moral obliga¬ 
tion and political well-being (see Aiustotle). 

J. K. I. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM is a name which 
properly belongs to the })ropagation of co¬ 
operative production or working men’s associa¬ 
tions by F. D. Maurice and his disciples in the 
years 1849 to 1853. For its use merely as a 
name for socialism inspired by Christian motives 
see Socialism. Its origin is to be found in a 
letter from.I. M. Ludlow to Maurice (March 1848) 
saying that the socialism of Paris workmen was 
a real power which would shake Cliristianity if it 
wei-ft not Christianised. After the publication 
of Henry Mayhew’s letters on the London poor 
in tlie Morning Chronicle, in 1849, Maurice and 
his followers at Lincoln’s Inn, who had already 
been trying to persuade the Chartists, in Politics 
for the Pruj^Ie (dth May to 29th July 1848), and 
in discussidus at t he Cranbourne Tavern, that 
moral and sanitary reform were of much more 
itn])ortunco than extension of the sulfrage, 
turned their attention to economic questions. 
They were led to deny any beneficence to the 
operation of self-interest. “ Free coinj^etition," 
said Ludlow, “mars everywhere, instead of 
making, the wisest distribution of labour” 
{Chris!ian Socinlism, p. 35). “We liave ]U' 0 - 
tested,” Maurice wrote to Dr. Jelf, 12th Nov¬ 
ember 1851, “against the spirit of competition 
and rivalry ]irecisely because we believe it is 
leading to anarchy, and must destroy at last the 
property of the rich as well as the existence of 
the poor ” {Life, ch. ii. ]>. 83). As a remedy they 
jiroposod “Christian Socialism,” or friendly 
association for productive pur}>oses. 'I'liey 
sometimes went so far as to imagine a state of 
things in which all ju'c-ducers might “comldne 
regularly into one body whicli should, after 
mutual explanations and by mutual concert, fix 
the terms upon which each member shoubl dis- ! 
pose of his wares to (lie others” (Ludlow, i 
Christian Socialism, ]>. :g5) ; but they suggested I 
no ]u-inciple of distribution on which this ! 
agnaMuenl should be based. They founded an 
association ot tailors (February 1850) of which 
Walter Cooper, formerly a Chartist , was manager, 
and organised a society tor promoting working 
!uen’s associations under a council ot promoters 
an long whom were lAlauriee, Charles Kingsley, 
r. Hughes, F. V. Neale, and F. J. Furiiivall. 
Alton Locke, which represents the ethical side 
of the Christian Socialist doetrine, was pub¬ 
lished early in 1850, and was followed by 
Tracts on Christiaii Socialism, 2'racts by Chris¬ 


tian Socialists, and the Christian Socialist, a 
weekly penny paper which lasted from 2d 
November 1850 to the end of 1851. Its place 
was then taken by the Journal of Association, 
which endured till 28th June 1852. The 
evidence of the “Promoters” before Slaney’a 
Committee of the House of Commons on “In¬ 
vestments for the savings of the middle and 
working classes” in 1850, aided in bringing 
about the legalisation of co-operative societies 
by the “ Industrial and Provident Partnerships 
Act” of 1852. After the passing of that Act 
the society for promoting associations was re¬ 
modelled and the term “Christian Socialism,” 
as ernjdoyed in this connection, was abandoned. 
It was offensive alike to theologians, economists, 
and socialists. The hostility displayed towards 
the Christian Socialists in many quarters was 
more due to the name they assumed, and to the 
vehemence with which Kingsley denounced corn- 
petition, than to dislike of their Associations, 
though these were doubtless looked oii with 
some suspicion as copies from French models 
(see Co-operation. For recent history see 
Socialism, Appemlix). 

[F. Maurice, JAj'e of Frederick Denison Maurice, 

2 vols., 2d. ed., 1884.—T. Hughes, Prefatory 
Mimoir in the Eversley ed. of Alton Locke, 2 vols., 
ISsi.—L. Rrentano, Die christlich - soziale Be- 
w>'gung in Bngland, 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1883, con¬ 
taining bibliography, pp. 75-78.—J. M. Ludlow, 
Christian Socialism and its Opponents, 1851.— 

A bp. Benson, Fishci's of Men, 1894.—I)r. E. W. 
Donald, The Expansion of lieligion, 1896.—Lp. 

(- has. Gore, The Mission of the Church, 1892.] E.c. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS 

Church, the Medlceval, Economic Influence of, p. 280 ; 
Homan (Catholic School of Kconomic?:. p. 268; Intiu- 
iMicc of Protostant Thought on Economic Opinion 
ami Practice, p. 286. 

CHURCH, The MEUiiTivAL, Economic 
Influence or. The following article is not 
concerned with the origin of church projx rt / 
or the title by which it is held—subjects -whicii 
belong rather to the historian or the jurist than 
to the economistit is limited to two points : 
the influence of the church upon social ranks, 
and the influence, chiefly in England, of church¬ 
men and ecclesiastical bodies, as landowners, 
u]mn agriculture. 

1. If it be true that the mediaeval church 
was always tlie great leveller, that the clerical 
order was the one ju ofession in which it was 
jossRilc for a man of the humblest birth to 
attain b) the highest ])osition, this was less by 
virtue of express enactment than in consequence 
of the facts, {o') that the cluirch remained free 
trom the distinctions of classes that grew up in 
the civil state, and {b) that the churchman, as 
the rule of celibacy became universally accepted 
ill Latin Chiistendom, could be raised to any 
rank without the drawback of his founding a 
family ot nobles. The possibility of rising was, 
it is true, not confined to churchmen ; but that 
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which was the exception among the laity was 
cDinmon among the clergy ; and in one import¬ 
ant point, with respect to slavery, the exemp¬ 
tion of the clerical status from the classes of 
civil society produced a remarkable relaxation 
ot class conditions. 

It was not, however, for many centuries that 
it became the accepted doctrine that an 
ordained person was ipso fado a free man. At 
hrst the only question that arose was that, 
when a slave was ordained or received into a 
monastery, bis lord was robbed of his service. 
Accordingly, by a number of ordinances con¬ 
tained in the civil law (Cod, i. tit. iii. 37; 
Novell. V. 2, cxxiii. 36), and reinforced by 
ecclesiastical decrees which became incorporated 
in the canon law, it was repeatedly laid down 
that no bishop should ordain a slave without 
the consent of his lord. The rule was not 
merely intended to protect the lord's rights : it 
was found also that slaves guilty of crime 
availed themselves of the refuge adbrdcd by 
holy orders or admission to a monastery to 
esca])e [finishment ; and churchmen on their 
side—St, Leo the Great is a. prominent instance 
—object(3d to the clerical profession being 
“dctilcd by the baseness of association ” with 
slaves (Can. apost, Ixxxi. (cp. Cone, CJialced. 
A.l). 461, can. iv.) ; Leo I. Epist. iv. 1). 

If, however, in the fifth century it could he 
conceived as possible that a man might be a 
clergyman a]i<l yet a slave, this idea early gave 
way before another Avliich presuim.il that if a 
siav^e were ordained witli the knowledge of his 
lord, and without any objeetion raised by him, 
he was a free man, thongli not formally mami- 
inittcd. It was still, however, concialed that 
supposing the lord were not aware of the act, 
he had a right to claim his slave within the 
space of a year : and that ordination did not 
for a long time involve of itself emancipation 
is shown by the enactments in the civil law, 
that, sup] losing an ordained slave returns to 
secular inirsuits, his lord may claim him ; and 
tliat it was lawful to ordain a bondman bound 
to the soil on his lord’s land even without his 
lord.’s consent, so long as he continued to fulfil 
his servile duties (Novell, cxxiii. 17). This 
latter rule was soon modified by the provision 
tliat the ordained person might ])erform his 
services by a deputy (Novell.^ l.c. ; cp. gloss, in 
Cod. i. tit. iii. 37)—an arrangement which 
was accepted by ecclesiastical aiifliority ; but on 
tliis side it was maintained that in no case 
could a man in priest’s orders bo claimed back 
as a slave (Gelas. I., epistt, in Deer. Grat.^ dist. 
liv. 9-11). 

So far, therefore, it appears that it was the 
lord’s assent, express or implicit, which made 
the clerk free ; that, failing such assent, the 
lord was compensated by substituted service ; 
and that a distinction made itself felt between 
priest’s orders and the inferior degrees which 


admitted a very large and heterogeneous com¬ 
pany of ordained ])ersons to ecclesiastical 
privileges. It was unquestionably the admis¬ 
sion ot slaves to the lower orders which led to 
the gravest abuses ; and the prohibition of the 
ordination of slaves without their lord’s consent, 
which is repeated through Frankish times, 
^Karol. Magn. Admon. gen. (a. 789), cap. Ivii. 
(cp. cap. xxiii.) ; Hludow. Pii, Capit. eccl. (a. 
818-819), cap. vi.), and of which a famous 
instance occurs in the sixteenth constitution of 
Clarendon (Const. Clar. xvi., cp. Stubbs, Sel. 
Charters (ed. 5, 1884), p. 137 ; Ass is. (Jlar. xx.^), 
was directed principally against this practice. 
Not merely were the lord’s rights infringed, but 
persons of sus]>ici(>iis character were able to 
remove themselves iVom the ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tion of the country. In spite, however, of 
positive enactments, the view that a ]>riest was 
m'cessarily free became extended to the diacuinite 
and the inferior orders ; and the petition of 
the commons in 1391 that the villeins might 
not be allowed to .send llieir sons to school in 
order to raise them by holy orders (ge null neif 
Oil nileyn nn't sesenfanfz dr eg ni araiita^ c.sroles 
par nix avnneer par clergir) (Cot. l\trl. iii. 294, 
cp. Jtogers, Hist, of Agrir. and Pn'rcs (18(36), i, 
78, 93) may be tak<'n as )trov)f that by that time 
the H'siilt was cstablislicd. 

With reference the. iidlncnee of the chnrcli 
upon slavery oulsidc its own body, iliere can 
l>e little doubt that the hiimane.r ])rinei])]cs of 
jurispi iidencc by whieli, at least i]i Liigland, it 
Avas guided weif* favouiablo to the bondman (cp. 
’rheodor, Pe.nlt. xiii. 3 ; Fgbert, J'enit. Addit. 35). 
Alike in l*'raneia a)jd in l^lngland ordinances 
woi (‘ passccl moderating tin*, abuses of flie slave- 
trade (Freeman, Non/I. Cong. i. (ed. 3,1 877) 335 
seq., 435), and in tlu'.se the. band of the eluircli- 
inen is hardly doubtful. Still more striking is 
the juiblic action of St. Wulfslan, bishop of 
Wore('ster, to whose aignmeuis and those of 
Lanfranc was attributed the ex{)ress })iohibition 
by William the Coiujueror of the export of 
slaves (Stid»l)s, Ael. Charters, p. 85 ; Will. 
Malmcsb. Grstt. Jirgg. iii. 269 ; c]). Freeman, 
iv. (cd. 2, 1876) 380 scq.), a prohibition which 
was extended by St. Anselm in 1102 to any sale 
into slavery whatever (Eadmcr, ]Jist. Nov., a. 
1102; cp. Freeman, v. (1876) 223 srq.) The 
emancipation of slaves was from an early time 
recognised as a religious act, and the practice 
of including such a deed in testamentary dis¬ 
positions was manifestly promoted by clerical 
persuasion. If religious corj)orations were not 
specially forwaid in manumitting their own 
bondmen, it was rather because the law of the 
church was precise against diminishing their 
property, tlian through any reluctance to in¬ 
crease the body oi’ freemen. But the process by 

1 Gamier de Pont-SaiiUe-Maxence’s attack upon th« 
constitution {St. Thoiaas It Martyr, lines ‘24S8-2490 ed. 
Uippeau, 1869) rests ratlAer on a priori grounds. 
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whijh the boTKiiiiari rose through the ambiguous 
rank of thw villein to that of the copyholder 
is traceable to known ocoufimical causes and 
only in isolated cases to ecclesiastical influence. 

2. Lauds in the possession of a church were 
distinguished from otlier real property in so 
far as they were protected against alienation, 
and enjoyed certain immunities from the ])ay- 
mont of taxes. 

(a) According to the civil law, church lands 
could not as a rule be alienated, though they 
might be exchanged between two religious 
corporations or mortgaged up to a limited 
amount {Novell, exx.) Tliey could only be 
alienated by an act performed in the presence 
of the metropolitan and of two bishops of the 
vicinity {Noi^dl. xlvi. 1, Ixvii. 4). Except as 
subject to some such condition, alienation was 
totally forbidden by the early councils {Cod. 
Camn. I^rl. Afric. xxvi., xxxiii.), and by the 
later canon law it was not permitted sme insta 
mwsu, that is without evident necessity or 
advantage (6 Deer. iii. tit. ix. 1). But the 
|>ower which was reserved of granting leases of 
land not brouglit into cultivation made it 
possiljlo to frustrate the intention of the accepted 
rule. Setting on one side the numerous cases 
of alleged unlawful appropriation of church 
lanils by tlie civil ruler, cases in which there is 
often reason to suspect exaggeration in the 
record of the mistloing (cp. Freeman, ii. (cd. 3, 
1877) 554-567), wo lind abundant instances in 
the Domesday Book and elsewlu'rc, of church 
lands being granted not meaely for life but for 
several—commonly ihn'e—lives (see examples, 
in Freeman, v. 778-785), at the expiration of 
which it was not always easy for the grantor to 
resumt^ possession. By degrees it was alP-mpted 
to restrict the practice, and the canon law as 
laid down by Ch inent V. prohibited all grants 
for life or (uen a term of years, allowing them 
only “ail modicum tempus” {ClcnieiiL iii. tit. 
iv. 1), an ambiguous pliraso which was after¬ 
wards restricti'd bv Faul II. to three years 
{Krt rat', ('onih}, iii, tit. iv.) 

(5) Among the earliest grants of land to 
churches or nioiiasterie.-;, in Kngland there are 
examples in which it ap[H'ars that the lands in 
(piestion were entirely freed Irorn the common 
burthens of ])roperty (Bed. Vif. S. Bcncd. vi., 
EpUt. od Ecjbrrct, xii.) ; but soon, as such 
gi'ants were multiplied, it became a matter of 
public ])olicy to subject them to the trrnoda 
With regard, however, to the other 
payments to which land was liable, the usage 
varied ; sometimes the bnul w;is wdiolly cu- 
franchised, sometimes only in part ; sometimes 
it bought its enfranchisement by payment at 
the time of the gi-ant or by a surrender of lands 
in lieu of future obligations (Lingard, J/id. and | 
Aiitiq. of (hr Anal O’ Sa.ro 11 Church (1845), i. j 
240-250). Gradually the rule was established 
that lands held by a church or religious house 


were lield in “free alms” {Libera eleemosyna)^ 
or Frank-ALMO iGN (y.a form of tenure 
which is found in Dorne.sday as not exclusively 
ecclesiastical (Freeman, vol. v. p. 804, seq.)y 
and which is legally understood to involve ex¬ 
emption from all temporal dues (Digby, Introd. 
to thri Hid. of the Law of Real Froperty (ed. 3), 
p. 38 ; Braetoii, iv. 28 f. 207 ; Ellis, Oen. hi- 
trod. to Domesday (1833), vol. i. p. 258 seq.) On 
the other hand the liberty thus implied in the 
[lossession of lands by the church did not extend 
to all lands held by the church, nor was it at 
first admitted by all statesmen. The latter 
point is sufficiently illustrated by the notorious 
policy of Randolph Flarabard ; and as to the 
former, it is clear that the recognised obligation 
of the trimda necessitas might naturally be 
constnied in the light of feudal ideas as carrying 
with it the obligation to feudal military service. 
That this w^as in fact the case is showm by the 
way in which Archbishop Lanfranc—to namo 
no other instance—compounded for the services 
duo from the convent of Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury, by maintaining a certain number of 
knights (A/zh;/./. Cantiuir. eexliii. ; cp. Freeman, 
V. p. 372); and when in 1159 the imposi¬ 
tion of SouTAGK {q.v.) was carried out, it was 
levied also upon church lands (cp. Joh. Saresb. 
epist. cxlv.) But from the reign of Henry II. 
onwards, the payment of taxes directly levied 
on (diurcli lands was repeatedly resisted as an 
infringement of cccle-siasticval immunities (cp. 
Stubbs, Co7ist. Hist, of Eiiijl. (cd. IS80), i. 64/ 
seq.y ii. 187 seqq.., etc.) ; and it was to prevent a 
fraudulent multiplication of lands for which 
such immunities could be claimed that Edward 
I., in 1279, enacted the statute of Mortmain 
{Stat. dc Vir. Relig.^ ap. Stubbs, Set. Charters, 

The lands held by a religious house, at least 
those in its immediate vicinity, were as a rule 
cultivated by the brotherhood itself, and the 
personal interest thus devoted to the work pro¬ 
duced better results than the enforced labour 
of bondmen. The evidence of the Domesilav 
survey goes to show that the church lands were 
in a hipdmr state of cultivation than other 
piMjierty. The monks also employed them¬ 
selves in clearing forests, draining marshes, 
and making roads and bridges (c[>. Lingard, i. 
AHscq. ; Cunningham, Growth of Euql. [ndvstry 
and Commerce in the Early and Middle Ages, p. 
64 seq., 1890); and the Cistercian order, through 
the activity which it displayed in sheep farming, 
promoted in a singular degree the production 
of the staple commodity of England. Through 
the immense extent of their property, variously 
estimated in the 13th and 14th centuries from 
a quarter to a half of the total landed property^ 
of England (Wyulillb, dc Eccl. xv. p. 338 ; cp. 
Pearson, Hid. of Engl. ii. 497 (1867)), the 
churches and religious houses came to take au 
important share in the industrial development 
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of the country ; and it is acknowledged that the 
clergy were mild landlords (see generally Stubbs, 
C(yrV8L Hist. iii. 562). The attacks of the 
Lollards upon the landed property of the church 
were inspired rather by a pHwi objections to 
the system itself than by any actual abuses to 
which it led ; and the considerations which 
Bishop Pecock, writing in the middle of the 
i5th century, alleged on the opposite side are 
probably in the maiii just. “The treuthe is,” 
he says, “that the tenemeritis and alle the 
possessiouns with her purtenauncis, which the 
flergie (religiose or not religiose) holden and 
hauen, is better meintened and susteyned and 
reparid and kept fro falling into noujb and into 
wihlirness, than if tlio same tenementis and 
possessiouns with her purtenauncis weren in the 
hondis of grete lordis, or of knyjtis, or of 
squyeris. . . . The tenauntis, occupiyng tho 
tenementis and possessiouns with purtenauncis 
vndir the clergie, ben esilier tretid, lasae discsid, 
and not greeued bi extorcioun, as thei schoulden 
be, if thei helden the same tenementis ami 
possessiouns of temporal lordis or of knyjtis 
and squyors.” Among other points in favour 
of those who held of the church, Pecock 
notices that their tenure was less liahle to be 
disturbed than that of those wlio held under 
lay lords (^Repressor of overimu'li. blamimj of the 
Clergyy vol. ii. p. 370 seq. (ed. Babington, 
I860)). It lias been noticed by critics least 
friendly to the mediaeval church that it was 
such causes—the known advantage to the tenant 
—that did much to reconcile public oiunion to 
the enormous estates held by the church (Pear¬ 
son, Hist, of Engl. vol. ii. p. 502 ; Rogers, 
vol. i. p. 160). That at the close of the Middle 
Ages the state of things was somewhat altered, 
and the abuses which had arisen with res})ect 
to the management of church profierty called 
forth well-founded coniidaints (cp. Dyaloge 
iHwnie a Gcnilllman and a HushandviaUj 1530 
ed. Arber, 1S71, p. 134 segg., Ballads from 
MafiuscriptSy ed. Fnrnivall (1869), vol. i.), need 
not be denied ; but the (jm-stion, whicli is a very 
debatable one, lies beyond the province of the 
present article. n. l. p. 

[See Sir F. Palgrave, History of Normandy and 
RnyUuid, esp. Inlrod. to vol. iii.] 

The Catholic School (as tlie 

economic school of tln)ught which lias developi’d 
within tho ihuiian Catliolic Clmrch has been 
termed) is of comjiaratively recent origin. 
Though the date of its birth cannot be fixed 
with exactness, it certainly goes as far back as 
September 1869, when a ooiifcience of bishops 
giving special attention to social questions met 
at Fulda in Germany. 

No doubt the Catholic church, through tho 
fathers in the first ages of Christianity, and 
throffgh its doctors in the Middle Ages, had 
always occupied itself with the social question 
from certain points of view, especially with 


regard to the relations between the rich and 
the poor. Through its agency, indeed, lending 
at interest had been forbidden by the civil 
law (sco Aquinas ; Canon Law •, Chukch, 
MEDiaiVAL). But it was not till quite recently 
that it published a programme of economic 
reforms, and turned its activity particularly to 
labour qiie.stious. Without imputing any in¬ 
terested motive, it may he supposed that this 
action of the Roman Catholic church lias bei n 
not uiiiiiliueiiced by the desire to reg un the 
power over the labouring classes which soci dism 
threatened to wrench from its hands. U[) to 
the present time, however, this object does not 
appear to have been attained, lii spite of tlie 
armies of workmen which the church leads as 
pilgrims to the feet of the Pope, in spite of tho 
“workmen’s clubs ” {Cercles ourriers) which the 
church strives to multi])ly in France, no pro¬ 
found iin])ression seems yet to have been made 
on the masses of the labouring |>opulation ; and 
it is from the ranks of the higher clergy and 
the aristocracy that it has almost exclusively 
drawn its leaders and even its adherents. 

In Kngland tlie late Cardinal Manning was 
prominent in labour questions. In tho United 
States, Cardinal Gibbons has undert.iken tlni 
defence of the Knights of Labour. In I’rauce 
Cardinal Langenicnix, Comte Albert de Mnn- 
an ex-cavalry ollicer and one of tho most 
eloquent speakers in the French legislature, 
M. Harmel—a large manufacturer,—all three 
arc organisers of workmen’s pilgrimages. In 
Switzerland, M. Decurtiiis, de'piity of the 
canton of the Grisons, has taken an active ])art 
in the labour laws jiassed in Switzerland of late 
years. In Germany, the Bishop of jNlayence, 
Mousignor von Kelteler, now dead, was one of 
the initiators of the movement ; at ju'esent 
there is the Bisliop of Breslau, Moiisiguor 
Kopj), who played an ini])ortant part at the 
International Conference of Berlin on the 
regulation of labour. In Austria, there lia\'e 
been Baron de Vogelsang, now dead, the Prince 
of Liech.stentein, and others. ]\q)o Leo XIJL 
lias placed himself at the head of the movement. 
On several occasions he has shown great interest 
in social questions, especially by his lamons 
encyclical of 15th May 1891 and his addresses 
to tho workmen pilgrims. 

By the vehemence of its criticisms of tlie 
economic organisation of the day, more particu¬ 
larly by op]K)shig itself to individualism, self- 
help, coiniietitiou, and the inordinate search 
for gain, also by the sombre picture which it 
paints of the condition of the working classes, 
the “Roman Catholic school” makes common 
cause with democratic socialism. Like it, in 
deed, it protests against Manchestei'th'it.m, 
against the body of teaching which regards 
personal interest as the only motive force ol 
human activity, and the law of supply and 
demand as the sole regulator of wages. II once 
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the appellation of Catholic socialism ” which 
it sometimes receives. However, it always 
refuses to accept this title. Indeed, it stands 
really at the opposite pole to the socialist 
school, for its objects arc not only to conserve 
but also to restore the fundamental institutions 
of society, id est —religion.—family,—property, 
—employer system. It sees the solution of the 
social question, first of all, in the fulfilment 
of the laws of morality and religion, then in 
that corporcUive system which, in the words of 
Leo XIII., “comprises in itself almost all other 
works.” This corjmrative system must not be 
confused with the co-operative system, so much 
extolled by some of the Protestant scliools of 
socialisin, or even with trade-unionism. Tlje 
“Roman Catholic school ” understands by this 
phrase associations of trades, composed at one 
and the same tii/ie of masters a.nd of mni^ re¬ 
gulating in sovereign fashion, and by decrees 
fitted to each ])artici]lar industry, the miinbcr 
of liours of labour, the rate of wages, and so 
forth ; and invr'stcd with the rights of property 
in conse(jnen(‘(; of their status ns coiqxu'ate 
bodies, and witli political })owcr through their 
ability to elect their re])resentalives in the 
eliaini)er. The works of M. Ilni-uiel in the Val 
(les lh>is iicni' llheirns arc usually given as a 
ty[)e ul’ the industrial oiganisation wliich is 
the ideal of this school. 

In France and in the countries which have 
felt the influence of the French Revolution and I 
of th(^ moveuHuit of ideas whicdi thence took | 
its rise, the “Roman (catholic school” violently 
.attacks tin? Principles of ’8!), holding lhe]]i 
li-sponsible for the stab* of .agitation and un- 1 
ri'st through which tin* nations of Furope. arc | 
sti'Uggliiig. dduis the law of ecpial division of j 
est;U?'s Ix'.tweoii all the children is regird»Hl by 
the “ Koniaii Catholic school ” as the chief ean.se 
of the disurg.inisalion of tlio family, whilst j 
from the abolition of the corporative .system 
the misery of the. working classes is held to 
have nniiuly aidsen. 

Th(' i|Ues( ion of state inteifi rencc h.-is e.au.scd 
the division of the “ Romnn (titholie school” 
into two cle.'irly-inarked sc’ctions. The inter¬ 
ventionist .school, the uanie.s of whose re]ue- 
sontatives have been given above, labours 
steadily for state interference to regulate tin* 
length of the d.iy’s labour, for the enforcement 
of Sunday re.st, for the aboliiion of iisurv, for 
tile ]U'evention of mono[)oly .'iiid speculation ; 
in fact, for all mea.snres which s.h'iu likely to 
raise the condition of the ]ioorer ehis.scs. On 
the other hand, the “ Liberal ” section of the 
“ Roman Catholic .school ” entertains a distrust 
of state interference in a coercive shape, which 
is no whit le.ss than that felt by the economic 
school of Adam Smith. It sanctions the ap- 
]fiication of state interference only in eases of 
clearly-proved necessity, and upholds liberty of 
labour and freedom of contract. It is also less 


bitter in its criticisms of the economic organisa¬ 
tion of the day and confines its programme of 
social reform to the restoration of the authority 
of the church in society, of the father in the 
family, of tlie employer in the workshop, and 
to the exercise of social duties. Further, its 
characteristics are more of a lay nature ; it 
refuse.s to be called “Catholic” in the narrow 
sense of the word, and opens its arms to all 
wlio desire to apply the historical method to 
the study of social facts. JM. Le Play 
who died in 1883, is usually regarded as the 
chief of this school, which include.s among its 
members several distinguished professor.s, for 
instance M. Claudio Jannet, [)rofessor at the 
Catholic university of Paris ; Charles j'erin, 
formerly professor at the univei-sity of Louvain, 
and his successor in the same chair, J\l. Victor 
Brants. It was believed that the Pope would 
give his opinioTi on the delicate point involved 
in these discussions in such a way as to decide 
the (pieslion. But the holy father, in his en- 
cyclic.-il of M.ay 1891 dc (hmlUiuiic Upfjicion, 
cxpie.ssi'd liimself in such general fonnul;e and 
made u.se of such diplomatic and guarded lan- 
gnage, that each of the two sections of tlie 
school Inns been able t o claim bis liigli a})])roval. 
Tims the encyclical declares “that the force 
end authority of laws arc ncccssaiy to save the 
unhajipy workman from tho.se spccul.ilors who 
treat men .a.s if they were machines^—who use 
tlicm u)) in order to glut their own insatiable 
cupidity.” Never!holc.s.s, it also condemns 

.slate socialism “wbich aims at substituting 
si.ito <‘ontrol for paternal care.” Moreover, in 
)ii.s addn-.ss to the workmen ]ulgnms on 19th 
September 1891, in which he commented on 
hi.s encyclical, llio Pope declared “that it must 
b(? taken as certain that no true and })ractical 
solution of the labour and the social question 
would ever bo fo’.ind in ])urely civil laws, how¬ 
ever good they might be.” It is therefore 
probable that these two main lines of thought 
—tlie one seeking a remedy for all human ills 
by methods closely allied to tho.so of socialism, 
the other by strictly ridigious inlliiences,—will 
eonlirme to divide the “ Feonuinic school” now 
'‘xi.sling in the Roman Catholic church. 

[l■’^llleesco Nilti, II socialismo cattolico, 2d ed., 
Ron.v, Turin, 1891. — “The Catholic Church and 
.1. J. Keane, Quarterly Journal of 
Uonomiesj Oct. 1891.—C. S. Devas, Political 
Economyy London, 1.S92. Stonyhurst Serie.s.— 
Vou Ketteler, Die Arbeitcrfraye und das Christ- 
enthum, Mayence, Kirchlicim, 1880. — Ldferal- 
ismhs, S/->cmlistnus, uvd Ckristenthum, ]\Iayence, 
j Kirchlicim, 1871, by the .same author.—Rudolph 
j Meyer, J)er Evimicipaiionshimpf des lierten 
Standes, Berlin, 1882, 2d ed., 2 vols.—Charles 
PcTiii, /> Socialisme chrHityny Paris, Lecotfre, 1879, 
—De('urtins, La question de la jrrotection ouvriere 
intern at ion ale, Berne, 1889. — De Mun, DishurSy 
Pari.s, Poussiclgue, 3 vols.—Harmel, CatSchismedu 
patron, Paris, 1889,—also Manuel d'une corpora 
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tion chrHienne, Tours, 1879.—Manning, The 
Rights aTid Dignity of Labour, Loudon, 1887.— 
The Journals and Reviews which are the organs 
of the “ Roman Catholic school " are very nainer- 
OU3. The following are the most impoitant in 
France ; VAssociation Catholique, a monthly review 
(organ of the school of the Comte de Miin).— La 
ruforme Sociale (organ of the school of Lo Play). 
--In Germany: Arheitei'wohl, coDdncM by Abbe 

11itze._ Ilistorisch~politische Bldiier ;— Christlich - 

sociale Blatter, — In Austria : Oesterreichische 
Monatsschrift fUr chrisUiche Social Reform, for¬ 
merly conducted by Baron de Vogelsang; Das 
WitcTland.'] C. g. 

Thk Influence of Protestant Thought 
n\ KcoNOMic Opinion and Practick. 

The intention of this article is to trace the 
inllucnco of Protestant thought, mainly on the 
continent of Europe, both in its original tend¬ 
encies and in its historical .development on 
(conomics. The outcome of these influences 
may be generalised under four heads, viz. : 1. 
the principle of Individualism encouraging 
individual enterprise, the stability of private 
property, and the development of industrial 
progress ; II. the principle of Hbre era men (the 
expression is that of Guizot), which in freeing 
the mind led indirectly to the liberation of 
trade, free corripctition, and the doctrino of 
laissez-faire as further develofiod by the French 
revolution ; III. the Protestant idit' (f the 
siaU during the transition period, wliich lieljicd 
in e.'^tabli.shing tlie iiici'eantile theory in Holland 
and thigland, and tlie caiueralistic conception 
of politic‘al ('ConoTuy in Germany, since ecoiioinie. 
science was then ri'gardcd merely as a method 
of action, the object of wliieli was the furnish¬ 
ing the state or its head with ways and means 
to cany on the government ; IV. Protestant 
ciHcs in relation to the modern economic 
method, introducing the Caritativc clement of 
Christianity {Le. that not only the selfish prin¬ 
ciple of supply and demand but Christian love 
and duty should be the guiding laws in eco¬ 
nomic action—the doctrine of Adolph Wagner) 
as a corrective of the purely egoistic theory. 

I. Individualism. --Friends and enemies, 
Guizot, S('ebohin, K. Marx, and F. de Laveleye, 
declare alike that tlie “history of cajiital and 
the supremacy of private interest,” i.c. commerce 
in its modern asf)ect, commenced contempor¬ 
aneously with the period of the reformation, 
accompanied as that movement was by many 
discoveries and inventions, and the recovered 
sense of personal freedom and responsibility. 
In Protestantism aiui Catholicism, in their hear¬ 
ing upon the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations^ 
by Emile de Laveleye (1875), the progress 
of economic enterprise is attributed to the 
superior education and enlightenment fostered 
by Protestantism, De Tocqueville ascribing to 
the Puritan discipline of the first settlers the 
same result in the commercial expansion of the 
United States. From Luther to Protestant 


divines of the present day the moral force of 
the dignity of labour and the duty of cheerful 
exertion in the subduing the earth by economic 
effort, have been held up to admiration, and 
have given an impulse to the economic life of 
Protestant countries. The Wealth of Natiems 
appeared in 1775-76, and marks a revolution 
ot thought in Protestantism in the author’s 
mind, and a revolution of industry then coni- 
mencing. “The m.^chino is somewhat in the 
nature of Protestantism,” says Dean UUlhorn in 
Ids brochure on Katholicismus und PrUcstant- 
ismus gcgcnilber der socialcn Frage (1887). 
Private property is encouraged V»y Protestant¬ 
ism. Luther, in his Sermon Csury (1579), 
speaks of three grades “of dealing well and 
worthily with temporal goods.” fl'he highest 
is to allow ourselves to bo despdlcd of it with¬ 
out oflering opposition, the lowest is to takc' 
neither profit nor interest, thougli he sees objec- 
tions to this ideal being realised. Whilst 
Erasmus complained of the “ lage of owner¬ 
ship,” Protestantism endeavoured to make a 
compromise, maintaining the ideal in 
and encouraging what Fr. A. Lange calls a 
“moderate egoism,” or “(diiical materialism,” 
in practice (see Gcsch Ichtc dcs Mater ml ismus, i. 
254, 204. Cp. J. E. Tliorold Rogois on The 
Ecornouxic Interpretation of /AVer?/(1888), p. 83). 
Ib'sohl in the 17th century s])eak3 of jirivate 
fuojicrtyas of human origin, yet approved of in 
lloiy Scripture. 11. GroLiu.s, at the head of tln^ 
classical school of y)olitical economy in Holland, 
defends it. Ihifendorir ad()[)ts it fiom him, and 
the theory dominated the old-fa,shionc(l eco¬ 
nomics in Prussia, until the new school of 
economists, with Ad. Wagner at their head, 
pointod out the imytoi’fanco of correcting tlu' 
rigid theory of ])rivatc rights as to luopcrty by 
the recognition of what is due to the com¬ 
munity, and thus reconciling the principle of 
jirivate interest with that of public advantage. 
This naturally followed on the growth of 
altruistic idea.s affecting alike ProtesUiit and 
economic thought. II. Liberation ok In¬ 
dustry follows logically from that of lil)erfy of 
thought, developing the five points of industrial 
independence : fVeedom of labour, free trade in 
land, free movement of capital, freedom of in- 
diLstrial enterprise, and a free market ngulatcd 
by deniaTid and suyiply,-- it further imjdie.s the 
removal of all governiriental and trade restric¬ 
tions. But between the original conception of 
these yirincij)le3 in the 16th century, and their 
realisation in the 18th, lies the intermediate 
economic period of HI. Mercantilism, the 
reign of the “ regal theory ” of political ecorminy 
as then held in Germany. It means that the 
object of all economic effort, and legislation 
directing it, is for the benefit of the state and 
its head. This view of directing the economics 
of the nation by royal mandate is encouraged 
by the Protestant idea of the state. With the 
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break-up of the old feudal and ecclesiastical 
systems of social organisation a fusion is effected 
of all private and corporate economics in one 
‘political or mdionoX economy. The whole com¬ 
munity assumes the character of an economic 
society, while it is directed by the central 
])o\ver, — absolute monarchy (Oeschichte der 
NationaWconomie. von H. Eisenhart, 1881, pp. 
6, 7 ; also Bau und Lchen des socialen Korpers, 
von A. E. Fr. SchalHc, vol. i. p. 17, 1875). 
Thus Luther favoured state magazines for pro¬ 
viding the people with food. In England the 
secularisation of church property became a 
measure of state policy, and, in turning public 
into private property in land, had very import¬ 
ant results to the rural economy of the country 
(see T. E. Cliffo Leslie’s Land Sysfc?ns, p. 213 
seq. Bind passi/a). Measures affecting commcivial 
tariffs for the encouragement of native industry, 
even the jiroposal of graduated taxation for the 
purposes of mitigating the evil effects of a 
debased currency, and the rapid gi-owth of 
])auperism, which K. Marx attributes to the 
contem[)oraneous rise of Protestantism and com¬ 
mercial industry (see Deis JCapital, Kritik der 
Politischcn Oekonoinie^ 2d od., 187‘d, ]>. 750 
scq.y and cp. p. 128 ib. on the progress of 
capitalism in Protestant lands), all these 
affected the development of economic science 
at tliis time. It simply became a method 
for increasing the resources of the country. 
Roscher sliows how closely connected such 
questions were with the doctrine of mercan¬ 
tilism (see Meucantilism). Bornitz, Resold, 
Klock are the German representatives in tlte 
earlier i)art of the 17th century of this stag(‘ 
of economics jus a science of state finance. 
Petty, Locke, North represent the sjimc tend¬ 
ency in a more advanced slate in Hugfind. 
Cromwell’s Navigation Act (1051) is a practical 
illustration of it. ddioy show the inflnenco of 
Protestantism, encouraging fuition.nl egoism as 
Ji iiation.'il duty. In more recent times tin* 
various forms of state-legislatii)n, fjivourcd 1)\' 
Prince Bismarck under the name of “practical 
Oliristi;ini(y,” or of goveinnn'iit interfereiKc 
Avith fjKdory labour, jis pidinoted by Lord 
Sliaftesbury in the name of Christian ]>bilan- 
fliropy, as well as the i)revions liberation of the 
PrussijiTi ])easantry by Von Stein, and the 
'' organised benovolcnce” of Wichern and Huber, 
ibe ])ioneer of German co-operation, are all 
the outcome of ProtcsLinl Cliristianity and 
patriotism combined, with a view to give effect 
to the llieory of “freedom of jterson and ])ro- 
pertv tinder a simple and strong government.” 
t\. 1 he f^riiu's of ProtesUiutiMu, as UKulilied 
l>y the pliilo:30[>liV of ficlite and llogel, liave 
exercised a profound influence on the )*rincipal 
writers belonging to the modern “historical 
school ot ]uilitieal economy in Germany. TIu- 
''tato now oiMues to 1)0 n-garded jis the ethos or 
representative ot wliat i> b. .st moral!v in the 


community, and the church in alliance with it 
as the upholder of a higher ideal of the economic 
man. Thus in the Handhuch der Polilischen 
Oekcnwmie (Ist ed., 1882 ; 3d ed., 1890), 
among whose contributors we mention, as mem¬ 
bers of the historical school, L. Brentano, H. 
von Scheel, and Ad. Wagner, who lay stres.« 
on tho imjiortanco of Protestant Christianity, 
we are told that ethics teach “social man the 
duty of not only following egotistically his own 
interest, but also tho welfare of others, and 
unselfishly to provide, according to his ability, 
the community with the requisites for the 
material and sjiiritnal elevation of his fellows ” 
(p. 49, 1st ed.) The state is defined as the 
grandest moral institution, bound to use its 
force in the pursuit of all economic interests, 
and by rational state-intervention to supplement 
the deficiencies of self-help {ih. pp. .52-64). 
Wagencr. the privy councillor (to be distin¬ 
guished from Ad. Wagner the professor, several 
times mentioned in tin’s article), as a leading 
Protestant layman in Prussia, and Bishop 
Martemsen, as a Danish churchman, both look 
up to the state as the power which should 
bring about “a just disti'ibution of the com¬ 
mon social product of all for all.” Sismondi, 
representing Genevan Protestantism, was cue of 
the first to discard on religious grounds tlio 
supreme rule of laissez-faire, and calls on tho 
stiite “to regulate the progi'css of wealth,’ 
defining political economy as la plus sublime 
Seumce de la bien/aisance. Schaflle, as tlie 
representative of South German Protestant¬ 
ism, is the most cautious, as well as, next to 
Ro.scher, the most erudite advocate of this 
theory, which makes man, not money, the 
object of all economic exertion, and in which 
hiinuniistic Protestantism and economic human¬ 
ism may be sjiid tt) he mixed and merged. By 
buinaiustic I’rofe.st.intism wo mean the modern 
form of it, whieli lays stress on the humanities 
tauglit in Christianity, and by economic human¬ 
ism we mean the more receiit efforts to treat 
political economy as a sciejii'c winch lias for its 
object the im])rove(l condition of Immanity as 
Ji whole. Tlie (question is no longer, savs 

Roscher, “what are the laws of political ecoii- 
omy, but wliat ought they to be, — not an 
inquiry into the j)riiHi])les whicli govern the 
accumulation of wealth, but as to what is man 
in his economic relations, what he does, what 
he wants, what lie is to be ” {GcschichU der 
NatioTuxl-okonomik in Deutschland, 1874, pp. 
1033-34). To conclude, from the days of 

Luther to those of Leil>iiitz, and down to our 
own limes, Protestantism, faithful Jit heart to 
its original aim, the libeiation of the mind 
though f(Ar a lime diverted from this object 
by yicliiing to the opposing opinion—submis¬ 
sion to dogmatic assertion, — again accepting 
the simpler doctrines of earlier Christianity,— 
has coutiriually exercised a weighty influence on 
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the evolution of economic thought. Political 
economy itself is regarded by one school of* the 
present day as having gone through somewhat 
similar successive stages, establishing at one 
time as its foundation the principle of sturdy 
self-dependence, accepting at another the silken 
tetters of state tutelage, then passing on to the 
absolutism of scientific dogmatism during the 
era of “liberal mamraonism,’' and rising at last j 
to an ethical conception of its mission as the . 
science of a free yet harmonious organisation oi’ ' 
industry, destined to attain the highest eco- | 
noiitlc interests of mankind, the highest develo])- j 
meats of human culture. j 

LFiederick Seebobm, The Era of the Piotestant 
Rroohdion, 1874.—M. Guizot, Dc la OiDilisation 
c ,7 Kn.ropey Ohiie ed., 1861, 12eme Le^on.—W. 
lioliott, Prutestantismus und SocialistiLUS: — His- 
i i:C‘ -politische Siudien, Paderbmn, 1881. The 
'.liicf value of this work consists in its quotations 
Iroin Gointe, L. Blanc, and German authorities on | 
the economic influences of the Eeloriiialion from a 
Roman Catholic standpoint, see. esp. pp. 88-116, 

] 62-168.—Alexis de Tocquoville, JJe lit iJhmcraiie 
eii Amtrique^ 16eme ed., 1874, hi. pp. 8-10, 42, 
213-215, 226-227.— Friedrich von Baereiibacli, 
Die Socialwissenschaften (1882), pp. 241, 244, 
278.—T. E. Clifi'e Leslie, Essays on Political and 
Mural Philosophy, p. 167 seq., this passagij was 
.>fi,L;inally puhlislied in the P'oiTiiiijhtiy Jlevieir, 
July 1875.—A. E. Fr. Schatlle, Das (/Mllsch(/fl- 
licJie System der menschlichcn Wirthschaft (1873), 
i. ]). 41 ; ii. 15, 527-528 .—Pau und Ja'Icu. {lor, 
clt. supra), i. 691-693.—C. Kautsky, Thomas 
See Socialism in Ap[)endix. m. k. 
CHRONOGRAM AND HEXOGRAM. 
Chronograms and licxogi’ams are diagrams 
"‘sliowing the intensity of a phenomenon at 
va.rious periods of time, by the rise and fall of 
a curve within a system of co-ordinate.s express¬ 
ing a measure and time. If thus occurs in an 
.uiloinatic register, oijscrvation and re})resL‘iita- 
tioii take place simultaneously. But the hexo- 
gram may also be constructed later” (see 
ilRAPiiicAL Method). 

[Annals of the American Academy, Supplement, 
May 1891, “The Uistory, Theory, and Technique 
of Statistics,” by A. Meitzen.] 

CHURCH-SEED (cherchesed, cherchcomer, 
cherrhravihre). “A certain measure of thre.shcd 
wheat that every man was bound to bring to 
the church, in the time of the Britons and 
Angles, on St. Martin’s Day. But, since the 
coming of the Northmen, many lordships took it 
to their use and gave it according to the ancient 
law of Moses by the name of “first fruits,” as 
you will find in the letters of King Knut that 
he sent to Rome, and is called church-seed 
[uasi sc7n.en ecclesifyc." The above definition is 
given in the Expositio vocahulorum in MSS. 
St. Paul’s, Liber Pilosus, Red Book of Ex- 
cdicquer, and other Anglo-French glos.saries of 
the 13th century. In the Saxon laws, however, 
under the head of Deprimitiis seminu/n vve read 


“And church-scot at Martinmas; and whosoever 
holds it over that day let him pay it to the 
bishop and indeTuuify him xj fold and to the 
king 120s. ’ (Cnut, Eedes, Dooms, 8). From 
tliis it would seem that the word is a corruption 
of churcli-scot (chercLescaet)—the “c” becom¬ 
ing mute—and in the Norwich MS. of the glos¬ 
sary the termination is given as “soht.” 

n. Ha. 

CIHRARIO, Giovanni A:;tonio Luigi, 
Count, was born 1802, in Turin. He entered 
the service of the Sardinian government 1824, 
was entrusted in 1832 with diiflumalie mis¬ 
sions in Switzerland and France, rud in 1333 
with Austria, and took }'io.ssession of ^’enice on 
the 7th of August 1818 in the name of King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia. In ]S52 he v.ms 
appointed minister of finance in the cabinet of 
D’Azeglio, and in the same year heeame ministeT 
of public instruction. In 1855 he was ap])ointod 
minister of foreign allairs ILi ‘ at Salo 
(Brescia) in 1870. This distinguished states¬ 
man has written an amazing (pianlity of his¬ 
torical studies, principally conceriiing the house 
of Savoy. As an economist he owes his fame 
to two books, the Storia de.U econmiia polUiat 
ncl med/io evo (2 vols., Turin, 1839), translated 
into French, with a ])i’efaco by A\b>lowski (in 
1859, Ouillaumin, Paris), and tlic historical 
treatise Della Schiairifii e del Servrujgio e 
specialmeiUe dei Srrri ayricoUori (2 vols,, Milan, 
1868-69). Besides these larger works, some 
financial essays, reprinted in his Opuscoli (Turin, 
1841), should be mentioned. m. p. 

CINQUE PORTS. Tlic name applied to 
the live towns of Hastings, Sandwicli, Dover, 
Romney, and Hytlie, which were incorporated 
for the delence. of the realm and other piu-poses 
probably by Edward the Con lessor. The ‘ ‘ ancient 
towns” of Winchclsea and Rye, and several 
other places, corporate and non-corporate, were 
afterwards added as members. Some writers 
Inive trie<l to identify the live leading ports 
with the live Roman fortressi's, wliieii, under 
the conirs littoris saA'onici, guarded tlie soiitli- 
eastern shore, but the better opinion simuhs to 
be that they were of Teutonic oiigiii. It is 
probable that the tradiiig interests ol tlic ])oi’ts 
first brought them into prominence. Tlic in¬ 
habitants were tisliermen, and they were ac¬ 
customed to resort nortliwards a considei-able 
distance to the banks at the inoutli of the Yare 
to dry their nets and ])ack tlieir li.sh. This 
practice developed into an iinjiortant annual 
fair at Great Yarmouth, whicli was attended by 
fishermen and traders from vailous jiarts of the 
Continent. The mainleiiance of order, and the 
cxereisc of juri.sdiction at tliis fair belonged to 
the portsmen fi’oin the earliest period of their 
history. Professor Montagu Burrows {Cinque 
PmlSy London, 1888) traces the origin of all 
their distinctive institutions to their connection 
with this fair. 
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Jurisdiction was exercised in the ** Court of 
Shepway/' a body com])osed of the bailitf, and 
a certain number of freemen from each port, 
but the assemblies known as the “Ih-odhull" 
and the “Gestling,” usurped its administrative 
powers, and the Lord Warden and his courts of 
admiralty, chancery, and pilotage, gradually 
encroached on its judicial powers. 

The chief duties of the assembly were as 
follows : (1) to exercise jurisdiction at Yarmoutli 
fair; (2) to fix the number and size of ships to be 
furnislied for the defence of the realm ; and (3) 
to safeguard the franchise of the ports. 

The ports were at the lieiglit of their power 
during the reigns of John, Henry III., and 
Edward L, wlien their sliips constituted the 
only existing English navy. During tlie IStli 
and IGth centuries they gradually <lccline<l 
owing to the filling up of their harbours, the 
necessity of a state naval organisation, and 
the growtli of other coiuincrcial seaports. The 
asseinbli(*s still continue in name, and the Lord 
Wai'dcn may exercise certain minor judicial 
functions. 

[Charters of the Cinque Ports, hy Samuel 
Jcakes, London, 1728.— Cinqite Ports, hy Mon¬ 
tagu Burrows, London, 1888.—Art. on “ Cinque 
Ports ” in Pncifcloixediu Ihitann'ica,] J. K. c. 

CIO M PI (name supposed to bo derived from 
the Pr. a)u)}i^re, used by the Priuich soldiery of 
the Duke of Athens). The sudden uprising of 
the Cioinpi in Plorcnee, 1378, was one of those 
movements in Europe which io<k place during 
the haH'-ccnturv subsequent to the Black Death, 
and may [tossihly !)»; rcgardeil as (lue to the 
disloealh)!! of industrial (uniditions brought 
about l)y the dimiiintioii in the, uumhers of the 
jicople. Immediately, however, the inovemeiit 
in Kloreui'o was due to {a) the rising of the 
lower guilds against the up[)er, es[H.'cially against 
the great wool guild ; (/>) reaction against 

Ouidlic tyranny ; (c) political restlessness of the 
poj)ulace. liegarded IVom the standpoint of 
liistoiy, the rising of Die Cioin])i may he said 
to have been sueoessfiil in bringing about a 
lailaxatiou of the exia'ssive doiuinalion of the 
greatei’ guilds, hut its eHeels at the time were, 
s.niu'what various. At tirsl it was (Mitirely sue- 
e.esstul, tlu’ interior guilds (ditaining a much 
greater j^ower, and the guild of the popolo 
ht'ing estahlislicd, hnt in 1382 the force 
of rt'ai'tion led to tlie aholiiiun of this latter, 
and ti> a eonsiderable restriidion of the advan- 
tagt's attained. The gu-ound gained was, how¬ 
ever, in»t entirely lost, 

Copponi (^.Muratori, Ital. Script., p. 
11 >1.1, ele.i. -Maehiavelli, Storia di Firenze.^ 

K. e. K. 

CIRCIIL.VflXd MEDIUM. The eireulatiug 
medium in all civilised coimtries consists at the 
pn'seiit time to a very large e.xtent of orders to 
pe.y sums of money in the form of bills and 
che<pies. At the present time “ Bankuotesare no 


more than the mere small change of the ledger * 
(Newmarch, Address as President of the Section 
of Economic Science, British Association, Man¬ 
chester, 1861). Coin plays a large part in 
retail trade, but its share in the more important 
transactions is now comparatively small. The 
circulating medium at the present time in this 
country may be said to consist of che4ues, bills 
of exchange, notes, and coin ; to these book 
transfers, where tlie accounts are under the same 
administration, may be added (see Banking ; 
Cash ; Clkaiuno System ; Currency.) 

[For details ‘ ‘ Paper on the Proportional Use of 
Credit Documents and Metallic Money in English 
Banks.” G. H. Pownall, Jowmal, Institute of 
Bankers, October 1881 ;—other papers in same 
journal, and those of the Statistical Societies of 
Loudon and Manchester, etc.] 

CITATION. See Jurisdiction, Scotch. 

CITATION. A document issued by the 
High Court in probate and divorce matters. 
Probate actions, which were formerly begun by 
the service of a citation on the defendant, are 
now opened by the issue of an ordinary writ of 
summons, but ‘^citations to see proceedings ” may 
bo served on third parties who may possibly be 
interested in the matter, so as to bind them by 
the result. In divorce proceedings a citation is 

extracted ” and served on the respondent and 
the co-respondents immediately after the tiling of 
the petition. E. s. 

CIT]6 OUVRifeRE. This term is applied by 
French economists in a general sense to blocks 
of buildings rented to working-class families on 
such conditions that they may by payTuent of 
tixed instalments become the owners of their 
houses. Till', b. st known instance on the Con¬ 
tinent is that at Miilhauscu, where there is a 
settlement of 7000 jiersons, mostly employed 
ill the irnlustries of Nie town. Used in this 
sense, it is e([ually ap[)Ucable to groups of work¬ 
men’s dwellings ill England and America which 
have boon purelKi.scd by tlie oceu[)iers through 
the medium of huildiiig societies or eo-o[)erativo 
hanks. ihit the term is used in a narrower 
.sfu.se to describe the famous Fnm iUstrre, found('d 
at, Guise by M. Godiii. ddio ouvrierc may 
Ik* roughly <le.seribcd as an attempt to recone.ilo 
the e.a[titalistie eiiteiqiriso of the modern world 
with the craft association of the mcdiawal 
world. It is not: a miniieip,i.lity established 
to provide tor certain common wants out ot 
revenues levied on individual inhabitants, 
but it is a mauufaetorv so managed that its 
surplu.s prolits are a])propriatcd to develop 
human nature in all its mental, moral, and 
physical relations. The supervision of the 
municipality may he said to he superseded 
by the orgaui.satiou of industry. Sanitatiou, 
education, and poor relief are all jirovided by 
a voluntary apjiortionment of the net rewards 
of common work, and public opinion takes the 
place of police. Perfect freedom of voluntary 
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association has eliminated the force of com¬ 
pulsory association. The city is dead but tlie 
citizen is alive, and the church based on labour 
lias overcome the state, whose basis is taxa¬ 
tion. The settlement at Guise, where this 
form of city life has been developed to the 
lii^rhest point (see the Co-operatim Traveller^ by 
E.'^O. Greening, Labour Association, 1 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, 1888), comprises about 86 acres, 
which Hi acres are covered by the iron 
works, 25 by public gardens, and the rest 
Py the social palace, schools, institutes, and 
siiiTounding gi*ounds. The iron works were 
opened by M. Godin in 1846, and from 

that date np to 1852 he was gradually 
building up the business. An ardent disciple 
of the school of Fourier, he was determined to 
use his business as a means of elevating his 
employes, and he began to carry out his ideas 
by reducing the hours of labour, abolishing 
fortnightly payment of wages, altering the pay 
day from Saturdays to Thursdays and Fridays, 
and establishing a sick club governed by a 
committee of workmen. In 1859 he bought 
15 acres of ground and began to build the first 
wing of the FAMiLis'J'kRE (q.v.) or social j)alace 
for his workpeople to live in. Building after 
building, institution after institution, have been 
added to the original plan, and now the settlc- 
niont not only includes a co-operative .store 
with departments for grocery, bakery, con- 
tbetionery, drapery, boots and shoes, coals, 
liutchery, and every article ol' piiiue necessity, 
but it provides its menibcis with eniploymeiit 
ill a gigantic iron work, houses them in palatial 
buildings, nurses their babies as far as tludr 
mothers desire it, educat(*s their children, 
pio\'ides library, news room, billiard room, 
refreshment saloon, theatre, music master, 
doctors and dispensaiy, assists them to wash 
and dry their clothes by machinery, assures 
them against the needs of old age, the acci¬ 
dents and ailments of life, and the loss by 
death of the wage-earner, and furnishes them 
with all the luxuries of life, including a co¬ 
operative garden tilled with fruit and flowers. 
How has all this been done ? Tlie answer is, 
by the capitalist sharing the profits of the iron 
foundry among the workei’s, instead of keeping 
them all to himself. In 1877 M. Godin com¬ 
menced the plan of sharing profits by giving a 
bonus on wages and accumulating the sum for 
the wage - earners. In 1880 he formed the 

works, social palace, etc. etc., into one great 
co-operative society with certain provisions for 
the whole becoming the property of the workers. 
The accumulated bonuses of the workers then 
amounted to £10,490, and the share capital 
held by M. Godin to £150,000. The division 
and appro})riation of jirofits for the future were 
fixed as follows:—after payment of material and 
wage^ at market prices, a jjreferential 5 per cent 
or the gross profits goes to interest on capital 
VOL. I. 


and the remainder is divided in certain propor¬ 
tions between capital, labour, the latter includ- 
ing mental as well as manual labour, and social 
and benevolent institutions. There were, in 
1884, 1452 persons employed in the foundry, 
and they were divided into five classes : (1) the 
director—M. Godin was director for life, and 
after his death he was succeeded, in 1888, by M. 
Dequenne, one of the workers ; (2) a committee 
of nine ; (3) 64 associates, persons of not less 
than 25 years’ ago, of 5 years’ ciiiploymeut 
on the works, with capital of £20 ; (3) 118 
societaires or special meml,e]s wlio had worked 
3 years ; (4) 574 partiei])auts or ordinary mem¬ 
bers of 1 year’s work and not less than 21 years’ 
ago ; (5) 656 auxiliaries of less than 1 year’s 
work. Besides these there were 200 outside 
shareholders who had been workers but bad gone 
elsewhere or were on military service. Classes 
(1) and (2) receive special remuneration for 
management, (3) and (4) receive proportionate 
bonuses on wages accumulated as share eafiital, 
(5)only enjoys the beuefitsof amedical provi(i('iit 
fund. From 1880 to 1884 ever £115,000 of 
profits were appropriated to workers in share 
capital about £100,000, in cash about £1 0,000, 
in education about £5000. Since then tlu'. 
share of the workers in the business has steadily 
increased. At M. Godin’s dc'ath it amounted 
to about one lialf of ihe e.-ipilal. A. K.f\ 

[A. halfalovich, Linjcniod de l'(dtivrier et dii 
jxtuvra (1SS7), ))p. A 1.^, O. Griming, i'o- 

(>ljcratlcc Tr(iv(,ller Ahmad pp. (JO- 1 73.— 

A. Perrot, JjCS cites ouvrieres dc Af idhausx (1889). 
Twentj/-I'ifiht years of (A)- paifunshij/ at (iirise^ 
l.rans. by Anetiriii Williams, Labour Co-par liicrsliip 
Association (1908).] 

CITIZEN. The term citizen ought logically 
to be exactly correlative with the term city ; 
but in actual usage this correlation is not 
observed. The term citizen is used to express 
three distinct shades of meaning ; sornetinics as 
equivalent to ‘‘member of a sovereign state” 
soiiKTirnes as equivalent to “ member of a body 
of townsmen invested with municipal rights,” 
sometimes as equivalent to “dweller in a town ” 
as distinct from “dweller in the country.” 
The title of a well-known series, the “English 
Citizen series,” exemplifies the first of these, 
uses ; the second is exemplified in such a phrase 
as “ the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Liver¬ 
pool ” ; and there would be'no gross impropriety 
in speaking of the “ citizens of Constantinople ” 
although Constantinople is neither a state nor 
a municipality. When used in the first sense, 
the term “citizen” connotes more especially 
the riglitsand privileges, as the term “subject ” 
connotes more especially the duties and burthens, 
of membership in a body politic. F(/r this use 
of the term citizen is derived from ancient 
usage. The fully qualified citizen of an ancient 
city was member of a sovereign state, and within 
its bounds was a highly privileged person as 
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compared either with the slave, with the serf, 
or with the alien. The associations of the term 
‘‘subject,” on the other hand, are derived from 
the imperial and feudal phases of political 
society. The political changes of the last hun¬ 
dred years have lessened the interval between 
ancient and modern conceptions of political 
society, and have made the use of the term 
“citizen” in the above sense increasingly 
common. In the second sense referred to, as 
expressing membership of a body of townsmen 
invested with self-government, the term “citi¬ 
zen ” has had a more continuous use. The 
establishment of the Roman Emihre reduced the 
tree cities of anti(^uity from sovereign states to 
municipalities. It was only as burgesses of 
one or other of those municipal towns that the 
inhabitants of the rural districts liad any rights 
of self-government. In tlie Middle Ages self- 
government attained its full growth only in 
the towns, being restricted in the country by 
the power of 1‘eiidalism. In some medhev/il 
cities—in those of Elanders, of Germany, and 
above all of Italy,—municipal self-government 
expanded into something like the sovereignty 
of the Greek city. It is only in modern times 
that town aud country have been generally 
assimilated in point of self-government. In 
the third of the above sonsos, as expressing no 
more than the fact of dwelling in a town, the 
term “citizen” is of com])aratively little im¬ 
port for politics or economics (see City: 
Anciknt ; MEDiiBVAL ; Modbrk). f. 0. M. 

CITY 

Ancient, p. 290 ; Mediicval, p. ; Modern, p. 295. 

City, Ancient. The city with its corre¬ 
lative ideas of citizen and citizenship is the 
special feature of the stage of political develop¬ 
ment reached by the ancient civilisation of 
Europe. Cities are to he found in the history 
of oriental civilisation along the river valleys 
of t he Nile, Tigi is, and Euphrates ; hut they 
were hardly more than gigantic collections of 
walled-in populations depending for tiieir exist¬ 
ence on the concpiest of some monarch or the 
cult of some god, and destitUT.o of any inherent 
life of their own. The inhabitants were slaves 
and serfs ratlicr than citizens. It is ancient 
Greece and Italy that gave birth to true city 
life, the life of self-gpverning fre. inen ; and the 
politieal history of these countries is the history 
of a number of cities, their growlli, their revolu¬ 
tions, tlieir wars ami their alliances, their con- 
(piosts ami tlicir defeats, d'his preponderance 
of city life is refl(^cted in Greek and Latin 
literature. To the ancient Greek city, society 
and state seemed identical terms, and Roman 
statesmanship knew no other method of concili¬ 
ating the compiered than that of enrolling them 
on the civic registoi's of Rome. The history of 
the com^uest ot the European world by Rome 
is in lad the history of the conquest and founda¬ 


tion of a multitude of cities, and of their con¬ 
nection by a system of roads. The Roman 
empire was mainly a confederation of cities 
under an emperor or chief magistrate elected 
by the citizens or soldiers of the conc[uering 
city, and, when it fell, the cities that were its 
members survived as units of government, and 
the roads that connected them as channels of 
commerce for modern civilisation. 

The origin of the Greek or Italian city is lost 
in the legendary past, but in all jTobability it 
grew out of the union of some great leaders of 
patriarchal clans or laiiillies, who, after subduing 
the aborigines, seized on and settled round some 
commanding position, safeguarded their new 
settlement with walls, and sanctified it with 
religious worshi}>. The city-state thus began 
as a military, but soon became a commeie'ial 
colony. A ronnd the original dominant familie.s, 
supporting themselves by the produce of the 
surrounding fields, cultivated by the help of 
the conquered natives, and submitting, for all 
the purposes of mutual protection, to the com¬ 
bined government of the heads of the families 
or clans, there would be gi’adually collected a 
mixed population of settlers, traders, and 
refugees. The latter contributed to the wealth 
aud importance of the settlement, but had no 
voice in its management. As these outsiders 
gi'ew in numbers—and this was especially the 
case in maritime settlements—and were called 
on to assist in protecting it, they naturally 
claimed a voice in deciding questions of peace 
and war, in dividing the spoils, and in making 
laws. The internal history of these ancient cities 
is largely taken up with the struggles between 
the. bodies of old and new settlers for political 
}*ower. In some cities the old families held 
their own, and then the government was called 
an aristocracy, in others the wealthier classes 
belonging to the old or new families secured 
power, aud then it was called an oligarchy, in 
others the mass of independent inhabitants 
gained ])owor, and then it was called a demo¬ 
cracy, Often these various forms of govern¬ 
ment alternated with each other according to 
external or internal changes of conditions, and 
sometimes a single individual, relying on the 
3U})port of the excluded classes, seized the reins 
of government, aud then it was called a tyranny. 
Except in cities like Athens, Sparta, and Rome, 
where conditions were, for a long time, especi¬ 
ally favourable to one form of government, the 
politie^xl eijuilibrium remained very unstable. 

I he political power for which the inhabitants 
of an ancient city contended was something 
unknown in the mediaeval and modern world. 
(I) each city with the country de]ieudent on 
it, was originally no part of a larger state oi 
system to wlio.se authority it had more or le.s.<i 
to bow, but was an independent sovereign 
power, waging war and making peace on its 
own account, like the governments of large 
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European kingdoms in the present day. The 
chief officers of the city had not merely to pre¬ 
serve peace at home, they had to defend it from 
foreign foes, they had.to play the ]jart of 
generals and diplomatists as well as of magis¬ 
trates and councillors, and each citizen had to 
be ready to fight as well as to vote, to run the 
risks as wejl as reap the rewards of war. (2) 
tlie city was, in tlie eyes of the ancient citizen, 
jiis church, and the city magistrates were 
officio priests. He might continue to take part 
iii the ancestral worship of the family, the clan, 
{uni the tribe, but the gods and temples and 
c( rernonies of the city overshadowed the divini¬ 
ties and altars and festivities of the hearth ; 
and where, as at Athens, the state religion gave 
rise to the state drama, the city wielded the 
] lOwer of the pulpit and the stage. Everywhere 
the secular arm of the state was supported and 
consecrated by its spiritual authority, and 
j)atriotisni and piety became indissoluble senti¬ 
ments. Exile carried with it all the terrors 
of excommunication, and the cityless man be¬ 
came a social outcast without gods and without 
duties. 

One conseq^uence inevitably followed from 
the supreme position of the city-state. The 
individual liberty of the citizen was gi'eatly cur- 
^Aiied, and against the demands of the state 
he had no rights. In such a small community 
the tax upon person and property was universal 
and practically unlimited, and private life w*as 
iievei free from state interference. There were 
state regulations about dress, food, marriage, 
exposure of deformed children, education, 
religious observances, political services, .suc¬ 
cession to property, and indeed very few 
matters were left to individual choice and 
conscience. Civil liberty, as we understand it, 
did not exist. The liberty of the ancient 
citizen w^as twofold—political and personal. He 
w as free from the dictation of any person out¬ 
side the city, and he was fiee from the 
dominion of any person inside the city. He was 
neither the subject of a king nor the slave of a 
master, but he was the servant of the constitu¬ 
tion. Whether the constitution was aristo¬ 
cratic, /)ligarchic, or democjatic, the essence of 
eitizensliip was eveiywhere much the same. It 
consisted in the privilege to owm land, to servo 
in the ranks of the heavily armed soldiery, to 
vote at the civic assembly, to elect and he elected 
to office, deliberative or judicial. 

The government of the city-state ahvays 
turned on the general assemblage of the body 
of citizens, whether the title to citizenship 
rested on birth, wealth, or personal freedom ; 
but subject to this principle, the functions of 
government were distributed, and the control 
of government exercised very differently under 
an aristocratic, oligarchic, or democratic system. 
Under the latter system, as developed at 
Athens, the public assembly was practically 


omnipotent. It supervised all the chiel 
functions of government, it voted taxation, it 
debated on and pvissed laws, it appointed sub 
committees to act as courts of justice and 
financial and administrative commissioners, it 
elected its executive officers, it exacted an 
account from every oflicial at the end of his 
term of office, it received ambassadors, and 
decided questions of peace and war. Th«; dis¬ 
tinction of judicial, legislative, and exec'utive 
powers was recognised, but the division 
rejected. In an aristocratic or oligarchic con¬ 
stitution a large portion of the iunctions of 
government w^as invested in irrespf'usible ofiicers, 
or in a small council of state, elected possibly 
by the whole body of citizens, but rendering 
no account to it. There were also mixed forms 
of government to he found, such as that of 
ancient Rome, where the popular assemblies 
were large, but had little practical centred 
over state policy, which was directed by the 
senate, consisting of all those who held or had 
held the chief executive and judicial olliccs of 
the state. Below the citizens, occupied chiofiy 
with war and politics, are to be found in most 
city-states a body of inhabitants not possessing 
political riglits, but enjoying a large amount oif 
civil privileges in return jor special fixation 
These aliens consisted either of conquered 
“native.s,” cultivating the soil in a serf-liko 
dependence on the citizen owners, or immigrants 
carrying on commerce in a more independent 
condition. Many of the latter might have been 
citizens of some other city, and were from time 
to time, under a democratic regime admitted to 
the full jnivileges of citizenship in their adopted 
place of residence. At the bottom of the social 
stmeture in every city-state came the slaves. 
No form of constitution in the ancient world 
made any difference in this respect, and a 
democracy of freemen was at bottom an aristo¬ 
cracy of slave-owners. Thus at Athens and in 
the dependent country, there were at one time 
over 400,000 slaves, as against 10,000 resident 
aliens and 21,000 male citizens of full age ; 
and at Rome the increase of slaves was pro¬ 
digious as conquests extended. These slaves 
were not only employed in domestic service, 
but in mining, manufacture, and agriculture. 
Much of the commercial and clerical, and even 
the pi ofessional w'ork was done by them, so that 
free labour found itself hemmed in on every 
side by servile labour. Slaves formed, in fact, 
the bulk of what may be called the working 
classes ; and as slaves multiplied, manual 
labour naturally became despised by the free 
citizen. Two gigantic evils ensued. First, 
there was always danger of servile revolts ; these 
when they broke out, as was often the case, 
had to be put down with relentless cruelty, 
especially in small states where the body oi 
citizens formed a minority of the inhabitants. 
Second, class antagonism was engendered 
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within the civic circle. Finding very few 
openings for his energy, enterprise, or intel¬ 
ligence ; forced into no intimate social relations 
with the rich by common industrial work; 
feeling the contrast between the real inequality 
of fortune and the nominal equality of political 
power,—the poorer citizen was filled with envy 
and hatred against the rich. He began to look 
to the state as a means of re-adjusting the 
distribution of wealth. Civil war became the 
order of the day. If the poor got the upper 
hand, then confiscation and banishment, if not 
massacre, followed ; if the rich maintained their 
position, it was only by means of doles and 
bribes. The state was either paralysed by 
internal conflict or demoralised by corruption. 
A period of disturbance destroyed the delicate 
organism of the city polity; loss of civic 
independence and absorption into the Roman 
empire were welcomed as the only refuge from 
the weary round of revolution. The city-state 
lost its local sovereignty, and hecame an organ 
of imperial administration, Slaveiy, however, 
which Avas the curse of the city-states, was 
ecpially the curse of the Roman empire. It 
spread from the toAvns to the country. It had 
poisoned the life-blood of citizens by cornipt- 
ing the artisan ; it destroyed the nurseries of 
soldiers by supplanting the peasant. 

[See La ('it6 A^ittqne^ by Fustel de Coulanges, 
Strasburg, 18d4. — History of CMisation i)i 
Korope^ by Guizot (trans.), cli. — Aristotle's 
I'olitirs, by Newman, Oxford, 1887.— Historical 
l’iss((.ys, by f^reeman, ‘id series. —/'/rWic Hconomy 
of Athens, l)y Bdckli. — History of Greece, by 
Groto.— History of Home, by Mommsen. ] k . c . 

City, Mediaeval. Alter the downfall of 
the Roman empire and the rccolonisation of 
Europe by the various hands of invading tribes 
it was the cities planted or fostered by Itonie that 
safeguarded the political heirloom of ancient 
eivilisation. But when their inhabitants found 
lu’eathiiig s[>aee to look round, they found the 
world eompleudy changed. Tlic centre of 
political [)o\vri' li;id drifted from llie town to the 
country, and in the towns tlnnnselves the 
secular traditions of Rome, which had found 
snp})ort in civic aristocracies, restiiig on the 
sovereignty of C;esar, were overshadowed by the 
spiritual infinonco of the Cliristian clergy looking 
more and more to the supremacy of the Pope. 
On the one hand the status of citizen with Ids 
urban dependents had given way before that of 
the chieftain witli his rural retainers, and the 
citadel was being eclipsed by the castle ; on the 
other hand the prestige, of the curia and the 
magistrate was paling before that of tlio churi;h 
and the bishop. In many a town through the 
dark ages the buckler of religion was the only 
weajmii of ilofence against the arm of worldly 
lx)wor, and the alkir the only asylum for the 
vdetims of oppression. But as the two great 
powers of the Middle Ages became organised 


into feudalism and clericalism, municipalism 
was left to fight for itself. With the re-settle- 
ment of Europe and the revival of the demand 
for manufactures the cities naturally became the 
centres of industry and exchange. They found 
themselves, however, no longer independent 
states like the cities of ancient Greece and Italy, 
nor units of an imperial rdgiTne, but the frag¬ 
ments of an old system or the factors of a new, 
surrounded on all sides by a fierce military 
aristocracy looking with greedy eyes on their 
growing wealth. Increase of resources natu¬ 
rally inspired the townsfolk with the spirit of 
resistance, and about the 12 th centuiy there was 
a general movement among them for securing 
a distinct status in the medijeval world. Where 
the feudal regime was weak, and where muni¬ 
cipal traditions Avero strong, as in the south of 
France, north Italy, and the eastern portion of 
S[)ain, or Avhere natural conditions Avere favour¬ 
able, as on the northern coast of Eiu’ope, on 
the Rhine), or on the Adriatic, there the towns¬ 
folk easily succeeded in winning quasi-sovereign 
powers, waging Avars and making peace, forming 
alliances and embarking on conquests like the 
cities of old. But in the north of France, in 
England, Flanders, and Germany, where the 
feudal rdginie was strong, or where ciAuc life was 
not deeply rooted in the soil, but was a plant 
of recent growth, there the cities, whether 
Roman or Teutonic in origin, had to engage in 
a tough struggle witli their feudal lords, Avhether 
barons, bishops, or abbots, to secure some 
measure of self-government. Althougli light¬ 
ing separately, they found a centre of support in 
the poAver of the rising monarchies of France 
and England and in the prestige of German 
imperialism, and by the tacit acquiescence or 
active assistance of their respective allies the 
communes of France, the towns of England, and 
t he free imperial cities of Germany, Avon valuable 
privileges. 

The revival of civic life in the cities of western 
Europe is therefore the common feature of the 
11 th and 12 th centuries, but the develojuneiit 
of that life varied greatly Avith siiiTonnding 
conditions. The reception of a fierce feudal 
nobility into the bosom of the Italian republics, 
the commercial enterprise of the Hanseatic 
liEACUE ( 7 . e.), coupled Avith the Aveakness of the 
central power in Germany, tlie natural ad¬ 
vantages of the Flemish towns, the frequent 
appeals of the French communes for the interven 
tion of the CroAvn, the closer touch of town and 
country in England, necessarily reacted on the 
civic politics of each country. But, in spite ot 
the dill’erentiation of structure by environment, 
certain features Avero general in most of the 
mediicval cities. They Avere based on Avork, not 
on war, and they flourished rather by commerce 
than by conquest. Whether, like most English, 
German, and Flemish cities, the mediieval city 
gradually grew out of the new rural colonisation : 
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or whether, like the French, Italian, and Spanish 
towns, it was a revival of old urban life, still 
the mainspring of its existence was the demand 
of the country-folk for the industrial jn-oducts 
of the townsfolk. The shopkeeper and the 
merchant wore in most cases the founders and 
restorers of civic life in the Middle Ages, and 
its humble origin explains the timidity that 
often characterised its action. Even when the 
cities rebelled against their feudal lords, they 
did so in self-defence, and were eager to purchase j 
terms of peace. It was only the Italian cities | 
with their feudal nobles that developed tlie | 
haughty and aggressive spirit of the ancient 
re])nblics, and made a business of bloodshed 
raUhir than of barter. The close of the period 
of conflict between the cities and their lords 
was in most cases marked by articles of peace 
called charters, and even in those parts of 
Ikirope, where no actual conflict broke out, the 
granting of charters became the fashion. 
Though differing in style and substance, these 
charters conferred much the same public liberties 
everywhere — exemption from arbitrary taxa¬ 
tion, right to local jurisdiction, the privilege of 
enfranchising the villein who liad been received 
for a year or a year and a half within fhc city’s 
walls, and the power of electing officers and 
raising militia. To these public liberties 
pr i vate liberties were generally added, such as the 
right of citizens to marriage without the consent 
of tlunr lord, the riglit of leaving tlieir property 
to their children, and the like. But such 
privih^ges were not granted without fixed pay¬ 
ments to the feudal lord on the part of the 
community in lieu of the uncertain exactions 
that had been previously levied in the shape of 
poll taxes and transit dues from individual 
traders. One important result followed from 
such fixed payments, namely, freedom of trade 
within the area belonging to the feudal lord, an 
area which gradually extended with the exten¬ 
sion of the domain of the feudal over-lord or 
king. As the wealth of tlie cities increased 
niider these favourable conditions, the fixed 
payments, which had taken the place of the 
old services and taxes, were supplemented by 
<lemands for extraordinary subsidies, and in 
settling these extra payments the cities came 
to be represented in the council of the nation, 
like the other feudal tenants, and an urban 
commonalty was eventually formed by the 
bond of common interests. When once the 
status of the city was more or less secure, its 
civic constitution underwent a change. The 
democratic equality of an age of confusion, 
based on individual strength and courage, gave 
way to the oligarchical inequality of a more 
settled state of society, based on wealth and 
intelligence. The meeting of all the inhabitants 
of the city to resist feudal aggression was super¬ 
seded by the meeting of the chief owuiers of 
houses and shops to promote commercial enter¬ 


prise. Trade being more and more the gioat 
interest of the city, the great merchants grew 
in ^ prestige, and in their associations or guilds 
gained political power. 

The origin of the civic Gilds (q.v.) is to be 
sought in remote antiquity. The simple idea 
(see Stubbs) of a confrateiuity united for the 
discharge of common or mutual good offices, 
supported by contributions of money from each 
member, and celebrating its meetings by a 
periodical festival, may find parallels in any 
civilised nation at any age of the world. The 
ancient guild is simply tlie club or associa¬ 
tion of modern life. It was fo.iTiied on the 
analogy of the family group, and was in many 
cases consecrated by religious ceremonies. The 
ends it snbsei ved were very various-- relt f in 
poverty, sickness, old age, or in temporary ditlv 
culties, in loss of property, in making pilgrim 
ages, dowry on marriage, rcjiair of roads and 
bridges, and churches. The teudency to unite 
in frith guilds or chibs for mutual protection 
became general througliout Europe in the. 9th 
and 10th centuries. In jiarts of the continent 
these guilds were roiiglily repressed, but in 
England and in the more independent towns of 
the continent they formed more and more the 
liasis of urban life, and as trade and commerce 
became tlie chief' infiu’osts of tlir towns, mei' 
cliants and traders n.diirally formed their guilds 
or associations on flic analogy of those alivady 
existing. As the maintenanco of the privileges 
and immunities of towns heo.amo more ai.d more 
a matter of money payment, the wealthy pai'l 
1 of the commercial community that made itself 
responsible for this payment, and thereby pro¬ 
tected the town and its trade (roni feudal 
encroachment, absorbed civic power. In 
many cases cliarters of incorporation were 
gi-aiited or confirmed to the chief guilds or 
guild. Ill fact tlie.se corporations were invested 
with an urban lordship, ranking side by side 
with the smalk'!' rural lordshi}»s, exereising 
Jurisdiction, enacting bye-laws, levying taxation, 
organising the militia, repairing the city walls, 
in short, carrying on all the functions of govern¬ 
ment within a limited area. The membership 
of a guild then became recognised as tlie pass¬ 
port to civic privileges, and so long as the 
membership in some guild was o})en to every in¬ 
habitant with a stake in the city, the constitu¬ 
tion reniaincil more, or less democratic. But 
the enhancement of the commercial privileges 
secured by the cities made the merchant guilds 
more and more reluctant to admit new mem¬ 
bers. Below the merchant guilds and outside 
the constitution, there were formed trade or craft 
guilds of the small manufacturers or artisans, 
weavers, shoemakers, carpenters, and the like. 
The greater folk of the large capitalists stood 
over against the lesser folk of the small capital¬ 
ists, and as the numbers of the latter increased 
with the growth of manufactures, and the influx 
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of countrymen into the towns, a struggle for 
power ensued between the two classes of guilds, 
and in some of the continental cities, especially 
in the Rhine valley, took the form of civil war. 

The result of this struggle was in many in¬ 
stances the enlargement of the civic constitution 
by the admission of the craft guilds, but these 
in iuvn became exclusive, and largely directed 
towaids securing markets for their goods, while 
with the gifjwth of capitalist manufacturers and 
the separation of masters and men in various 
industries, the artisan population of modern 
times began to grow up and form a fresh urban 
community. With the spread of the Reforma¬ 
tion a strong tide of feeling set in against guilds 
in general, and we find in England a succession 
of laws passed in restraint of their authority. 
Although shorn of some of their powers and 
privileges, the merchant and trade guilds 
managed to survive in a less exclusive form, 
and proved valuable sources of revenue in times 
of emergency. Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, the 
Stuarts, and Cromwell alike received money out 
of their coffers, and in return were content to 
leave them the real centres of civic power. 

In spite, however, of the prevalence of the 
oligarchical form of civic governraont, the medi- 
eeval cities were the nurseries of modern freedom, 
of civil and religious rights. Within their 
walls there grew up the professional classes— 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, writers, and the like, 
who gradually formed the intellectual leaders 
of the commonalty. The separation of munici¬ 
pal and ecclesiastical authority in the persons 
of the magistrate and town council and the 
bisho|)s and clergy, tended to create a liberty 
of thought and action such as had been un¬ 
known in the ancient world with its identifica¬ 
tion of church and state, and prepared the way 
for the Reformation movement. At the bottom 
of the social scale the influence of civic life was 
equally beneficial. Although the mass of the 
townsfolk were in a very (iegraded condition, yet 
they were freemen and not slaves, like the 
artisans of ancient Greece and Rome, or serfs, 
like the rural population outside the city walks. 
The town labourers, too, enjoyed some portion 
of civil liberty and knew how to combine against 
oppression, and, while struggling to raise them- 
sclvt's in the town, found a response from their 
brothers on the land. The barriers between 
the rich and the poor were regarded as fixed, 
not as in the past by a supposed law of nature, 
blit, by a contrivance of man. The church had 
frr.in early times set its face against slavery; the 
city bred the spirit that eventually killed serf¬ 
dom. ‘While the gi’owth of the capitalistic 
classes, the rise of the professional classes, 
and the increase of the wage-earning masses 
were giadiially modifying the life of the cities 
from within, their external relations to the mon¬ 
archical r6gim4’ which was being consolidated in 
most parts of Europe during the 14th. 15th, 


and 16th centuries, were slowly but surely modi¬ 
fying civic life from without. In Franco, Spain, 
Holland, and England, if not in Germany and 
Italy, the cities began to lose their local inde¬ 
pendence and quasi-sovereign powers, and tc 
take their place in a more centralised system 
of national government. In Germany, owing 
to the weakness of the central authority, and 
in Italy, owing to the absence of any centre of 
national authority and the standing conflict 
between the adherents of the imperial and papal 
principle, the great Hanseatic cities and the 
republics of Lombardy, were able for a longer 
time to maintain their independence, but the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
and the invasion of Italy by Spain and France 
undermined their sovereign strength, and in 
those countries, too, the cities began to sigh 
for the strong hand of central control visible in 
western Europe. The signs of central control 
were to bo seen in the limitation of local 
administration of justice, in the extension of 
national taxation, in the formation of a national 
army and navy, and, in some countries, in the 
nomination of civic magistrates by the central 
government. The ideas of self-government 
nurtured in the seed plots of cities were being 
transplanted to the national soil, and what 
the citizens lost in local privileges they regained 
in national rights. The conception of national 
free trade, national freedom of thought, national 
freedom of action, took the place of that of local 
liberties and immunities. In a country like 
France, with a strongly centralised government, 
and with an undeveloped system of national 
riqiresontation, the decay of local independence 
was too rapid for national well-being, but in 
England the spirit of local independence took 
full possession of the central government. With 
the growth of industry in the 17th and 18th 
ccntuncs and the spread of democratic ideas 
that found their most emphatic expression in 
the French Revolution, the system of commercial 
monopolies and privileges was shaken to the 
centre. With the improvement of communica¬ 
tions by road, river, and canal the demand for 
national free trade and the destruction of re¬ 
maining barriers between town and country or 
districts and provinces became louder and louder, 
and with the fall of the old commercial system 
civic constitutions cried out for reform. 

Ghent may supply an example of the 
modiaival city on a very largo scale. Favoured 
by natural conditions, it was one of the 
earliest places of the north-west part of 
continental Europe to become the centre of 
trade and industry ; and to develop the power 
of defending its growing wealth. Towards the 
close of the 12th century it purchased com- 
meriual and political privileges from its feudal 
lord, the Count of Flanders, and secured some 
increase of municipal self-government. Civic 
jurisdiction took the place of manorial, and 
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althoiic'li at first, as in other cities, the local 
raatristrates were appointed by the feudal lord, 
vet in time the power of election was granted 
to the citizens. A later charter gave the power 
of fortifying the city and of raising a 
uiilitia. By the be^nning of the IStli cen- 
tiiiy the external circuit measui'ed 9 miles, 
the city area was broken up into easily de- 
loiisible districts by the arms of the river, the 
l)anks being connected by draAvbridges, and 
at the sound of the famous bell Roland, 20,000 
arm: 1 men prepared to fight for their liberties, 
d'he constitution of the city was originally 
democratic though controlled by the feudal 
authority above it, but, when municipal 
• barters had conferred complete seif-govem* 
liient, the power of the merchant guilds 
gr.'idnally transformed it into an oligarchy. In 
rhe 14 th centm-y the city was tom asunder by 
tbe internal factions of the merchant and craft 
guilds. The latter, especially those of tlie 
wool'Weavers, had been established very early 
in Flanders owing to the wealth of the manu¬ 
facturing industries and the necessity of defend¬ 
ing them against the merchants, and it was 
only after a fierce and bloody struggle that 
poiirical power was redistributed on a broader 
principle by the absorption of tlie merchants’ 
guilds into the trade guilds. The final shape 
the constitution assumed in the 15th century 
was as follows:—The population was divided 
into fifty-two guilds of manufacturers and into 
thirty-two tribes of weavers, each fraternity elect¬ 
ing annually or biennially its own deans and sub¬ 
ordinate officers. The senate, which exercised 
functions legislative, judicial, and administra¬ 
tive, subject to the feudal court of appeal 
sitvingatMechlin and to the sovereign authority, 
consisted of twenty-six members. These were 
aj^pointed partly from the upper class or the men 
who lived upon their means, partly from the 
iiiaiiiifacturers in general, and partly from the 
we:ivers. They were chosen by a college of eight 
electors who were appointed by the sovereign 
on nomination by the electors. Tlie whole 
city in its collective capacity formed one of the 
four estates of the province of Flanders. The 
quarrels of Ghent with its liege lord generally 
arose from the demands of the latter for extra¬ 
ordinary subsidies to raise a mercenary force. 
If the subsidy was refused, war as often as not 
ensued, and though the burghers might be 
defeated on the open field, yet they were 
unassailable behind their walls against the 
armed force of feudalism. It was only when 
standing annies took the place of feudal militia 
and political passions divided the city, that 
Ghent had to submit to the loss of its liberties. 

[Motley, History of the Dutch Republic.— 
Froissart. — Philippe de Comines. — Hallam’s 
Aliddle Ages. —Guizot, CivilisatioTi in Europe 
and France. —Sismondi, Histoire de la chute de 
VEinpwe Rmnainetdu D^clin de la Civilisation — 


Histoire des RApuhliques Italiennes du Moyen Age. 
—Stubbs, Constitutional History. —Hallain’s Con- 
stitutionai History oj Europe during the MiddU 
Ages. —Freeman’s Essay 2d series.—Gneiat’s 
>'S-l/-Oovern7nent in England and History oJ 
English Conslitution.—English Guilds^ by Toul- 
niin Smith.— Guilds, hy (\ Walford. — Wealth of 
Nations, hy Adam Smith, hk. iii. di. iii. and iv.— 
Hanse Toiona, by H. Zimmeni.— Histoire dei 
Francis by Lavallee, vol. i. —Maurer’^ GeschiGite 
der Stadt'Verfassung in Deutschland. — Bryce’s 
Holy Roman Empire.'] a. ic. c. 

City, AIodeen. The modeim city is in 
some respects a revival of the aneimu city of the 
Roman empire. It is a unit of adunnislraiion 
in a larger state, and its powers and privileges 
are strictly dependent on the central authority, 
whatever be the nature of the latter. It 
differs from its prototype: first, ])ecause the 
principle of its government is democratic, 
not aristocratic ; second, because t he scope of its 
governmental authority is strictly defined by 
statute law, and not by custom or conquest. 
Residence or payment of rates in a certain area 
are the modern titles to urban citizoiisliip ; 
popular election or selection by an elected body 
is the general method of appointing the munici¬ 
pal administrator; bye-laws form tlie extreme 
limit of the city council’s legislative jiower ; and 
rates raised in a certain manner are the main 
sources of civic revenue. The time of residence, 
the amount of the rates, the method of elec¬ 
tion, the qualifications requisite for municipal 
honours, the extent of administrative functions 
and of the by-laws, the incidence and assess¬ 
ment of rates, may vary enormously in Ihn 
ditferont countries of Europe, in America, in the 
British colonies and Indian empire ; but in all 
parts of the world of modem civilisation, with 
the exception perhaps of Russia, the above 
features characterise the modern city. Aii)’ 
man, and in the most advanced countries any 
woman, is at liberty, by taking a certain course 
of action which is open to all, to exercise the 
rights of citizenship in an urban community. 
He can be only prevented from exercising sucli 
rights by his owu choice, fault, or misfortune. 
Physical, mental, or moral obstacles, that is to 
say personal impediments, may still exist, but 
there are no insurmountable barriers of law or 
custom. 

The subordination of the modern city to a 
central authority shows itself chiefly in the 
sharper line which is drawn in modern times 
between local and national affairs, only those 
affairs being local which are by their very nature 
rooted in a clearly defined area. The mediaeval 
city in the time of its strength had, as we have 
seen, within its boundaries almost complete 
self-government. It administered its own 
justice, largely based on customary precedents, 
it assessed its own rates and taxes, and handed 
over a lump sum to the central government, it 
preserved its own peace and order, and it raised 
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its own militia. The only sovereign power it 
did not possess after the rise of national govern¬ 
ment was the right of making peace and war. 
The modern city has almost entirely lost the 
right of local jurisdiction, it raises its own rates 
but has its taxes collected for it by national 
officials, it is in many cases responsible for its 
own peace and order, but it has no control over 
an armed force, and has to ask for its help if 
it requires it. On the other hand it exercises 
many local functions which in the Middle Ages 
were either left to the church or to private 
enterprise or to compulsory service, or were 
disregarded. Poor relief and education are now 
supplied or supervised by the chief civic body 
or by co-ordinate bodies. Sanitation is a matter 
of public concern not of private caprice, roads 
and bridges are constructed and repaired at the 
public expense not by means of private tolls, 
and lighting and water supply, in old times left 
to nature, are controlled if not provided by the 
municipality, 'the line drawn between local 
and national affairs varies in certain points in 
different countries, but, speaking generally, lociil 
affairs are those matters that touch on interests 
which are more immediately connected mth the 
city’s welfare, which the ordinary self-interest 
of the citizens is supposed to be capable of 
managing, and which do not admit of uni¬ 
form regulation, e.y. roads, bridges, markets, 
harbours, lighting and watering ; while national 
affairs are those in which the nation as a whole 
is more immediately concerned, which would 
not be provided for by civic self-interest, and 
which req\iire uniformity of treatment. Such 
are civil and criminal justice, based on general 
])rinciples of legal rights and penalties, national 
defence, postal communications, commercial 
regulations, and the provision of revenues ro- 
<piirod for effecting snch purposes. Between 
tlie two fairly distinct classes of local and 
national affairs come those that are local in 
fheir application, and yet national in their 
interest—such as sanitation, police, poor relief, 
and education. 

In the case of sanitation, the administi\ation, 
though generally left in the hands of the city, 
tends more and more, with the spread of 
sanitary science, to he supervised by the central 
government. This at least is the principle on 
Nvhich local government in Great Britain is now 
conducted under various sanitary acts, and 
other countries are beginning to follow its ex¬ 
ample. In the case of police there is great 
diversity of practice in modern cities. From 
one point of view nothing is more distinctly a 
local allair than the preservation of peace and 
order witliin a given area, hut from another 
]H)int of view, namely, the grave danger to the 
nation iis a whole of any local outbreak in a 
large centre of industry, it becomes a national 
affair, lii all European countries as well as in 
America the police in the capital is un<ler 


national not mimicipal control, but in the pro¬ 
vincial cities practice varies according as the 
more or less direction is left to the central 
government. But in no country is the city left 
responsible to its own citizens alone for the 
efficiency of its police force, and in some cases, 
as in France and Belgium, there is a national 
or state police acting side by side with the local 
police. In the administration of poor relief 
there is also much divergence of practice. 
Sometimes the local body that administers relief 
is a committee appointed by the namicipal 
council—this is the case in Germany and in 
some American cities; sometimes it is the 
municipal council itself, as in Franco ; some¬ 
times it is a separate local body for the most 
part locally elected hut sup])lcmented by justices 
of the peace, as in England ; but in all countries 
there is a tendency towards central control of 
local bodies in the matter of |X)or relief, and in 
this respect the loc.nl government board of 
England has led the way. Lastly, poi>ular 
education is locally administered, but as a rule 
by bodies elected ad if not by a committee 
of the municipal council. The local l)ody as a 
rule acts under state laws and sometimes by 
help of state subsidies, but it rai.ses a local rati» 
where schools are civic and not voluntary esrab- 
lishmeiits. 

But however much the scone of local alfairs 
and the methods of administering llieni may 
vary in different countries, yet in aU there is 
a largo and on the whole an increasing 
amount of central control, financial and ad¬ 
ministrative. This control is exercised in 
England chiefly through the central depart¬ 
ments, in America through the state, in France 
and Germany through the national executive, 
which lias a voice iu the appointment of the 
mayor and burgomaster, but in each case it is 
vital and vigilant. The local bodies are no longer 
independent organisms self-acting ; they are tlie 
apjieridages of a larger organism. Local sdf- 
government ha.s given way to local government. 

Manchester may be taken as a typical ex¬ 
ample of the modem English city. Although 
a flourishing town in the Middle Ages, and 
]possessed of certain limited rights of self- 
government exercised through the court-leet, 
yet it did not become a municipality proper 
until the passing of the ATunicipal Rel'orm Bill of 
1835. It became a thty in 18.53 and a County 
Borough inl889. Witha population of 714,427, 
1911; it is now the third (if Salford is included, 
population 1911, 231,380, the second) largest 
city in Great Britain. Its municipal business is 
administered by a Lord Mayor and City council 
of 123 members, 93 being councillors elected by 
the ratepayers in 30 wards, and 30 aldermen 
eo-opted by the couneillors. The Lord Mayor 
(title granted 1893) is elected by the council for 
a year, and is paid ; the rest of the council is 
unpaid. The council aflmiuisters the sanitary 
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acts maintains the police force, mak(\s and ] 
repairs urban roads, controls building opera¬ 
tions, and supplies electricity. It also, 
in virtue of special acts, supplies the town 
vvitli water and gas. It manages tlie City Art 
(lalleries, the Free Library, the Ship Canal, 
Higher and Elementary Education including 
tlie Municipal Secondary School, the municipal 
School of Art, and the School of Teel mol 
the Principal of which is on the Council of 
(lie Victoria University of Manchester. Tlic 
Ciinnlians of the Poor for the various Poor 
haw 1 1)1 ions are elected by the ratcpa\. vs or 
•Magistrates. Justice isadininistered by o;iieers of 
the erow 11 , a stipendiary police inagi.eirate, the 
;M;iu(‘^\ester city justices, the mayor and ex- 
insyor being ex officio justices, a recorder for more 
important criminal cases, a comity court judge 
for small civil suits, and, finally, the assize judges 
as the highest criminal and civil court 

The town council’s legislative power only ex¬ 
tends to that of passing by-laws ; the reason¬ 
ableness of by-laws can be disputed in a court 
of law, and they are not binding like acts of par¬ 
liament. The corporation and town council can 
sue and be sued like an individual. It must 
meet four times a year at least, it must appoint 
a finance and police committee, it must send in 
its accounts to tlie local government board, it 
cannot borrow money except with the consent 
of the local government board or some other 
centi-al department, and it cannot raise money 
except in certain specified ways, chiefly by a rate 
on occupied houses, and for certain specified ]nir- 
poscs. It it wants to have its powers in any 
way enlarged it must apply to parliament, whose 
creature it is, 

[Local GovemvLent and Taxation in the United 
Kingdom, Cobden Club Series.— Local Govern- 
fnxnty Chalmers (English Citizen Series),— De¬ 
mocracy in America, De Tocqueville (tr. Henry 
Reeve).— A merican Comm onwealth, Bryce.— Stem's 
Life, by Seeley.—Maurer’s Geschichie der Stadl- 
Verfassmig in Deutschland.] a. K. o. 

CITY OF LONDON, COMPANIES OF. 
See Companies, City of London. 

CIVITj law, in the widest sense of the term, 
denotes the law of the state, as distinguished 
from the law Christian or Canon Law (q.v,) 
In a narrower sense the term is used to denote 
the Roman law, the great storehouse of rules 
and principles from which the institutions of 
modem states have been in great part derived. 
The history of Roman law' begins wdth the un¬ 
written customary rules observed by the gentes 
and curies w'hich made up the ancient city-state, 
and with the leges or written law's in wdiich 
the sovereign people declared its wdll. When 
the plebeians made good their claim to political 
rights, the most important rules of the early 
law were roughly codified in the Twelve Tables 
(450 B.C.), and in process of time new laws 
came to be made by the assembly of the plebeian 


tribes ; a plehisdtuw had the authority of a lex. 

As the trade of the city increased, it was found 
necessary to supplement the old civil law by 
1 ulcs of a less formal and more rational character, 
such as might be applied to traders and others 
w'ho were not Romans ; these rules formed the 
so called law of nations, Le. the law administered 
by Roman magistrates to men of all civilised 
nations. This wider law was aPeiavards identi- 
iied with the law of nature, a conception 
borrowed from Greek philosophy. Nature 
implants in man the instincts v Inch lead him 
to form societies and states, and iicMuie midow's 
man with reason, the power which enables him 
to improve legal rules, and to administer the 
law ill a spirit of equity. With these philo¬ 
sophic notions the Romans coimbined great 
practical skill ; their forms of couveyanoiiig, 
their system of accounts, and Liu. procedure of 
their courts have exercised and still continue 
to exercise an important inlluencc 011 all the 
commercial transactions of the modeiu world. 
The suc.cess of their imperial policy gave them 
a wide field for legislation and administration ; 
but empire brought with it a change in the 
character of the civil law. ’the ]nihlic law' ot 
the ancient city was subvei'ted in the interest 
of a centralised despotism ; the juivate law', 
i,e. tlie law relating to propei'ty, contracts, 
family I'clations, ete., was greatly developed 
and impiroved ; the emperors began by using 
the senate as tliuir in.strnment of legislation ; 
then they dispensed witli formalities and 
assumed the right to make constitutions or 
new laws by their own authority. In applying 
the Roman law' throughout the ])rovinoe.s, 
magistrates were iimch embarrassed by the 
number and complexity of legal rides and text¬ 
books. Several attempts w'ere made to codify 
the whole hnv ; and Justinian linally gave his 
sanction to a code ol' imperial constitutions, a 
digest of the works of the best jurists, and a 
book called the Institutes, which was to form 
the basis of legal education. These three w'orks 
form the Corpus .luris, the authoritative exjiosi- 
tion of the civil law'. 

In the history of Roman law' we may study 
the origin of those commercial conceptions of 
property and contract which modern economists 
make the basis of their science. According to 
the old customary law, property hcloiigeii to 
family groups ; the paterfanvilios luul no very 
extensive rights of alienation ; things necessary 
to the family existence, such as land and slaves, 
weie alienated with the cumbrous form ('ailed 
mancipation, other things only with the tbrms 
of a fictitious lawsuit. By the later law', the 
dominus or owner ])ad extensive and wdl- 
defined rights of use and abuse ; he could 
alienate iiUer vivos, and, within certain limits, 
by will, at his own discretion. 11 le full rights 
of dominium w’ere conceded to persons not 
recognised as owners by the formal customary 
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law ; possession of land allotted by the state 
came to be equivalent to ownership ; and equit¬ 
able ownership came to be as safe, under the 
protection of the praetor, as the dominivm of 
the Quiiitariari or ancient Roman law. A thing 
which could legally be owned was said to be in 
commcrcioy a thing to be disposed of; such 
tilings were corporeal or tangible (land, goods, 
money, etc.) or incorporeal (debts and valuable 
lights). Immovable things (land and house 
property) are distinguished from movable 
tilings (goods, etc.) It is to be observed that 
the Roman law does not attach any special 
importance to property in land ; the dominus 
of land came to have very much the same 
freedom of alienation as the owner of goods ; a 
person not the owner of land acquired rights 
over it only by virtue of some definite contract 
or transfer ol‘ property rights on the part of 
the owner, d'lio complication and difficulty of j 
property law arise from the various arrange¬ 
ments by wliich the rights constituting full 
ownership may be separated from one another 
and vested in different persons. The custody 
and use of a thing which belongs to A may be 
transferred by agreement to B ; A may bo | 
restricted in the use and alienation of his 
]>ropGrty by reason of rights vested in B: in 
other words, B may enjoy a .servitude over the 
property of A. B may have a right-of-w.ay over 
the land of A, a right to use the land for his 
own convenionce, and this wo may call a posi¬ 
tive scrvitiulo. Or ho may have a right to 
foi bid the erection of a building on A’s land 
wliifli would obstruct the passage of light to a 
ii' i'^libouriiig house, and this we may call a 
negative servitude. Rights of way and rights 
to light ire pnedial servitudes ; they cannot I 
1)0 claimed unless by the owners or occupiers of j 
neighbouring [u operty. There are also personal 
servitudes, rights over the property of another 
enjoyed by an individual without regard to his 
ownership or occupation of property. Of these 
the most important is usufruct, the right to use 
and taketho tVuiisor profits of property belonging 
to another. 'Where money and goods are treated 
as capital, one i)erson may have the usufruct or 
quasi-usufruct, the capital stock being preserved 
intact for the persons interested in the corpus. 

The law of contract exhibits the same gradual 
extension of individual liberty as we observe in 
the law of property. Primitive eiistom hardly 
p<‘nnits a person to alter his rights by his own 
act, or by private agreement with another. But 
in time reasons are found for enforcing certain 
kinds of agreement. These are (a) real conti’acts, 
those which are concluded by transfer of a 
thing. If e.g. a person actually receives a thing 
by way of loan or deposit, he is compelled to 
restore the thing or its equivalent. Barter is a 
real coutiact ; it becomes binding when one 
piirty has actually performed his part of the 
bargain, do ut dcs. In the ease of (6) formal 


contracts, where the agreement is binding be¬ 
cause the parties have used some solemn form ; 
they have exchanged the words of question and 
answer known as a stipulation (verbal obligation), 
or they have joined in making an entry of the 
debt in the creditor’s ledger (literal obligation). 
Further, the law recognises comenaiml contracts, 
which owe their binding force to the agreement 
of the parties. In an action on a formal con¬ 
tract, claim and defence must be founded on the 
strict letter of the law ; in an action on a con¬ 
sensual contract, plaintiff and defendant might 
be ordered to do what was fair and right. To 
the class of consensual contracts belong the 
most important commercial transactions—sale, 
letting and hiring, partnership, and mandate. 
Such were the lines on which the Roman lawyers 
constructed their system of proprietary and con¬ 
tractual lights. To give effect to the rights 
recognised by law is the office of courts and 
magistrates. At Rome and elsewhere the reign 
of force precedes the reign of law; self-redress 
is the rule of all early communities ; it is only 
by degrees that the state assumes authority to 
decide private disputes. First we have custom¬ 
ary miles by which money payments might be 
made in atonement for wrongful acts ; there 
are also customs and forms by which private 
transactions are placed under public protection 
—a sale, a will, or a contract is made in j)resence 
of the peo])ie, or of witnesses representing the 
people, and the community is thus bound to see 
that the parties perl'orm their duty. Finally, 
disputes when they ari.se are referred to arbitra¬ 
tion, and forms of process are prescribed by the 
magistrates. Of the forms of action known to 
the oldest Roman law, one was a request that 
the magistrate would appoint an arbitrator ; 
another took the form of a solemn wager, c.ich 
party depositing a stake which was forfeited if 
he failed to prove his case. On the analogy of 
this action by wager was framed the condlctio, 
a remedy which seems to have been intro<iuced 
in the interest of creditors and the money- 
lending class. There were also forms of execu¬ 
tion, by which a creditor could seize his debtor’s 
}>roperty and hold it as a pledge, or lay hands 
on the debtor himself and bring him before the 
pnetor. If the debtor did not discharge or 
formally contest his liability, the creditor might 
take him away and detain him in custody ; 
after the lapse of a prescribed time the debtor 
miglit be sold into slavery or put to death. 
These early forms of process were superseded by 
an improved system, under which cases were 
sent by a magistrate to a private arbitrator, 
each case being retluccd to B.formula^ in which 
the issue to be tried was exactly set forth. 
Cases not suited for arbitration were tried by 
the magistrate himself ; by the imperial legisla¬ 
tion arbitrators were almost altogether dispensed 
with, and all questions of law and fact were 
decided by tlie judges. 
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When the Roman empire wae broken up, the 
nations of Europe framed for themselves those 
laws which are generally described as the feudal 
system. Feudalism, as Sir H. Maine points 
out, combines the surviving forms of Roman 
law with the customs of the barbaric tribes 
which overran the empire, and with the Chris¬ 
tian sentiment which bound men together by 
tiio tie of mutual service. The object of the 
whole system was to lix the social order by 
(lelining each man’s duties, and by connecting 
those duties as far as possible with the tenure 
of land. The defects of the system were that 
it left too little room for individual enterprise, 
and that, by making each man look only to his 
iiunicdiate superior, it strengthened small local 
puwers at rhe expense of national governments. 
With the revival of learning and the Reforma¬ 
tion there came a demand for gieater liberty, 
and about the same time the renewed study of 
Roman law directly and powerfully influenced 
the laws of continental nations ; but the feudal 
customs lield their ground until, in the 18th 
century, political writers began to speculate on 
the possibility of framing laws of a more simple 
and rational cliaracter, based on general notions 
of justice and humanity. It was almost taken 
for gi’anted that social inecpialities and abuses 
were due to bad laws ; philosophers drew up 
ideal codes, and sovereigns, like Frederick the 
Great, Joseph II., and Catherine of Russia, 
busied themselves with large schemes of legisla¬ 
tion. In France, the Revolution swept away 
old institutions ; the Convention began, and 
Napoleon carried through the work of providing 
the people with a new system of laws. I'here 
are, of course, infinite differences of detail in 
the laws of modern states, but in all of them 
we find the distinctions, classifications, and 
cxT'cdients of the Roman law, adapted to the 
existing condition of society. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that socialist writers should 
endeavour to break down the rigid legal ideas 
wliich the modern world has derived from the 
Corpus Juris. To the socialist, property does 
not seem to fall into the domain of private 
rights ; he regards it as forming part of a 
common social stock ; he will not permit con¬ 
tracts to be rigidly enforced, for to him a con¬ 
tract is only an arrangement between indi¬ 
viduals, to be revised or set aside if the general 
interest seems to require it. 

The history of our own law possesses a 
peculiar importance. Tliough deeply indebted 
to the Roman jurists, English lawyers never 
accepted the Corpus Juris as an authoritative 
text-hook ; they worked out a system of their 
own on the basis of the common law, i,e, of 
the custom common to the whole kingdom. 
Jhiglish customary law was never codified, in 
whole or in part ; it was handed down in the 
form of an unwritten tradition, of which the 
freemen themselves, assembled in their local 


courts, were tlie interpreters and the guardiana 
AVhen the king’s judges began to go circuit, 
administering justice in every part of the 
country, their decisions were accepted as the 
most complete expression of the common law. 
In applying legal rules to laud, the judges 
began by expounding the feudal tenures witli a 
I subtlety which savours of tlie logic of tlm 
I schoolmen ; but their bias was in favour of free 
j alienation ; they invented or |)crniitted devices 
I by which entails were barren, and settlements 
brought within strict limits. The tendency 
towards freedom of disposition was also apparent 
even in our early le^slation, and tbe chancellor, 
in the exercise of his equitable jiirisdietiou, <lid 
much to enlarge the power of an owner to deal 
with land in the way of commerce. Feadal 
restraints have now been almost entirely re¬ 
moved ; the modern law gives to an owner in 
fee simple all the rights enjoyed by the dominv^ 
of Roman law. But the transfer of land is 
beset with difficulties ; legislation has remoNcd 
many of the subtleties of the old law, but the 
statute-law is so vohiniino\is and complicated 
that conveyancing is still an a'rt reverenced 
by [(ractitioners and little understood by the 
general public. ’Die acts passed in England 
and Ireland for the benefit of tenants and 
labourers, represent the result of efforts to 
combine some of tlic ideas of social democracy 
with the rigid notions of individual owiiershi]) 
which commended themselves to the judgment 
of legal experts. Of those who are most active 
in promoting changes in the land laws, some 
would be content with “ free trade in land ” ; 
others again would nationalise or municipalise 
the land, with a view to having it managed for 
the general good, on principles inconsistent 
with individual ownership and freedom of 
disposition. Political discussion is much em¬ 
barrassed by the obscurity of the subject; tho 
economist or the legislator who resorts to le^^al 
treatises for information is bewfildcued and 
sometimes misled by the technical character of 
the language employed. 

English law has alw’ays professed to favour 
trade ; but the trade of old time was carried 
on under the narrow regulations which were 
rendered necessary by the privileges of cor¬ 
porations and companies. Even in the 18th 
century mercantile law was almost undeveloped ; 
in the early editions of Blackstone’s Com- 
lamtaries only a few pages here and there are 
given to the subject. Lord Mansfield was then 
beginning the long series of his decisions, 
applying the principles which he derived from 
his study of Roman and English law to the 
business of a great and rajfidly advancing 
commercial nation. Since his time, every 
species of contract and security has been made 
the subject of prolonged and repeated legal 
discussion ; it would almost be possible to write 
a history of English commerce from the law 
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reports alone. Freedom of contract has been 
the avowed policy of the courts ; the law leaves 
men free to dispose of their property and services 
at their own discretion, and compels them to 
carry out the bargains which they choose to 
make. But all private bargains are controlled 
by public policy ; the law will not permit, for 
exainjdo, a wager to be made in tlie guise of 
a contract of insurance ; and agents have often 
been ror])idden to plead mercantile usages which 
Vv'ould enaldo them to make pro(it of their agency 
without the knowledge of tlieir [udiicipals. 'The 
policy of the common law would not ]>ermit 
[Kirtners in a concern to limit their liability ; 
but this piiiieiplc has been dej)artcd from in 
moil(!ni legislation relating to joint stock 
comj>ani(% In stud 3 diig these and other topics 
belonging to mer(;antile law, Ave perceive that 
rules of law ani not the arbitraiy invention of 
legislators or judges ; they arise naturally out 
of t he usages and transac.tions of ordinary life. 
Some dillieiilt problems are suggested to the 
jurist by tlic, conditions of modern commerce. 
Free trade ami 0[)cn eom[)etition lower the 
standard of profit, and cajiilalists form trusts and 
syndicates with a view to obtaining the control 
of great ina,rkets; is it necessary or <lcsirahle 
that the law should limit their freedom of 
action ? Trade unions claim to dictate terms to 
employci’s and labourers : where shall we draw 
the line between lawful and unlawful coni* 
bination '( 'riiese arc legal (jnestions, but they 
are not to bo solved by the application of any 
legal Ibj inula : the law merely gives an authori¬ 
tative form to th(^ notions of justice and expedi¬ 
ency which prevail in the community at large. 

[Thu histoiy of law may he studied in Ancient 
Laiv and other works of Sir H. iMainc ; for the 
legal analysis of the itleas of ])roperty, contract, 
etc., see Holland’s ,!n.Tisprudcnci\ .and works of 
Austin and otlicrs there cited. Koni.an law is set 
lorlli in the Corpus Juris (Jivilis and in the 
nnincrous coinmentarios thereon ; :i compendious 
view is given in Cohpihonn’s Sicnnnari/ of the 
Cirll Lain. For the laws of modern l'hiioi)ean 
nations, reference may be made to Roger et 
Sore], Codrs Lois Usur/U’s.—Stohhe, llandhuch 
ties Drutsnltnn I'rivotrre/Us, etc, English law is i 
expounded in Hlack.stoiic’s (.'tonmentaries,—-Smith's j 
Mrreontile Latr ; for tlie rules relating to bills of ' 
exdiange, sale of go^uls, and baidaaiptcy, the 
works of Judge Chalnier- may be consulted Avith 
ad\’aiil.igo. 'the Anglo-1 mlian Codes (edited by 
Mr. W Intley Stokes) contain.s a compendious state- 
ii'.ont ot the chief rules of English law relating to 
conti'.e Is, etc, ; tliese rub-s aj^plv to the natives of 
Imiia il, and in so tar as, their occupations bring 
them witliin tlie eircle of British civilisation. A 
n.iti\e merchant at C’alcntta Iraines his contracts 
according to British law, while the jieasaut culti¬ 
vator’s rights are determined by the custom of his 
village. Lord Mansfield’s most famous judgments 
may be tound in Smith’s Leading Cases ; see espe¬ 
cially Carter v. Boehm (insurance), and Miller v. 
Race (property in bank-notes), and observe the 


use made by an English judge of the maxims of tha 
civil law. Lassalle’s Sydem der Erworltenen RechU 
is an interesting study of Roman law by a jurist 
who became one of the leaders of socialism,] T. R. 


CIVIL LIST. The arrangement by which 
an amount was set apart under this head for 
the ordinary service of the establishments of the 
royal household and other expenses of the 
crown dates from the Restoration (1660). The 
hereditary revenues arising from the croAvn 
lands, and certain minor taxes, were appropriated 
for this purpose, the amount being about 
£080,000 a year (temp. Will. III.) From 
this the incomes of the lord chancellor, the 
judges, amb.assadors at foreign courts were 
defrayed, together with the pensions granted 
by the monarch as well as his personal expenses. 
This arrangement, Avhich was open to many 
abuses, lasterl to tlie end of the reign of Geo. IV. 
When William IV. ascended the throne, a 
select committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to impure into the matter, and resolved 
that it was expedient that the civil list should 
be applied only to such expenses as affect the 
dignity and state of the crown and the proper 
maintenance of the royal liousehold, and that 
many expenses Avhicli up to that date ha<l been 
included in it, and had no immediate conneetion 
Avith those objects—Avhich were really part of 
the expenses of tlie civil govenuneiit of the 
state, ought to be removed from the civil list 
and placed under the cognisance and constant 
control of jiarlianient. These charges Avere 
therefore transferred to (he Consolidated 
Fund {q.v.) and the civil list established 
mainly on its present footing ; some pensions, 
however, Avere included in it. 

According to Parliamentary Pajier 22, Session 
1S87,—being the report from the select coiii- 
inittee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
impiire into the accounts of income and ex[iendi- 
tiire of the civil list, from 1st January 18G1 
to 31st December 1836 ; with an estinia.te of 
the probable future charge of the ciAul list of 
Her Majesty,—the civil list of AVill. IV. aauvs 
apportioned for the following juirposes ; 


1st Class 
2d Class 


3d Class 
4th Class 

5th Class 


Privy Pujsc 
Salaries of the several 
IDcpartmcnts of tlie 
Royal Household, 
and Sii[>eranniiation 
and Retired AIIoav- 
ances 

Tradesmen’s Bills 
Roj^al Bounty, Sjtecial 
and Secret Service . 
Pensions . 


ill 0^000 


130.300 
171,.000 

23,200 

75,000 


£510,000 

I he report proceeds to state that, in con¬ 
sidering an estimate for the future civil list of 
the sovereign, the committee had been guided. 
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to a considerable extent, by the expenditure 
during the late reign. The payments pro¬ 
posed were divided under live heads described 
as below. 

Class I 

The privy purse of the sovereign has been 
for upwards of half a century (now more than 
a century), fixed at £60,000. During the late 
reign (Will. IV.), there being a queen consort, a 
further sum of £50,000 was allotted to this class. 
Under existing circumstances, your committee 
recommend that an annual sum of £60,000 be 
provided for this branch of the royal expenditure. 

(dass II 

The second class comprehends the salaries of 
the great officers of state, those of the officers 
and menial servants of the royal household, and 
the su])erannuatioii and retired allowamies 
payable to persons of the latter class. The 
committee, concurring in the opinion ex])ressed 
in the report of 1861, “that it was not con¬ 
sistent with the respect duo to her Majesty to 
scrutinise tlie details of her domestic household,” 
have not undertaken any minute investigation 
in 10 that branch of the subjeci; but they have 
received, as alieady stated, a very full analysis 
of the whole of this branch of expenditure. 

The principal officers of state in attendance 
on the sovereign were tlui lord steward, lord 
chamberlain, master of the horse, and groom of 
the stole. It was not proposed to lill up the 
office ot groom of the stole, or to create aTjy 
analogous office in the household of Her Majesty. 
It was also proposed to reduce the number 
of lords-iu-waiting from twelve to eight, and 
of grooms-in-waiting to eight from thirteen, 
llic eonsolidatiou, when a vacancy should 
arise, ot certain other offices was recommended. 
In considering thf3 amount to bo recommended 
Itji* tliis class, your coniinittec icel it their duty 
to call the attention of the house to the fact 
tliat no application is now made to parliament 
for the grant ot pensions for the servants of the 
late king. With these exj)lanat ions, your com¬ 
mittee recommend the estiinate of £131,260 
tor the seeoiid class of the civil list. 

Class III 

Considering the disbursements which have 
taken place in the late reign under the head 
ot bills of tradesmen, your committee recom¬ 
mend the proposed estimate of £172,500 for 
this branch of the royal ex|)enditure. 

Class IV 

Lho tourth class of the civil list of his late 
Majesty included the following heads ;— 

Royal Bounty .... £9,000 ' 

Home Secret Service , 10 qOO 

Alms and Charity ... 4 200 

£23,200 

After much consideration, your committee 


have determined to recommend that the sum ol 
£10,000, now charged on the civil list for secret 
.service, may be transferred to the consolidated 
tund by act of parliament, to be applied to the 
same purposes, and under the same autliority, 
as heretofore. 

I he provision lor this class will consequently 
be reduced, as a cbiug(3 on tlu' civil list, tc 
£13,200. 

Cla.s.s V 

The committee approaelicd the consideration 
of the pensions chargcal on tlio fifth class of the 
civil list with a full .sense of the attcailiou 
which the subject has exacted. Your com¬ 
mittee refer to the following passage in tbo 
report of 1831 ;—“The house must recollect, 
that the principle on which the sum is allotted 
by parliament foi- the pur])oso of the civil list is 
as a payment for the peisonal advantage of the 
sovereign, and for the sui.[)urt of the dignity 
ol the crown, in lieu of the hereditary revenuo 
which at the comraenemnent of eai.di reign the 
sovereign sacritiee.s for the benefit of the laiblic: 
some })rovisioii ought in all cases to be made 
for such payments, as it might bo ])resumed 
the sovereign would have been desirous of 
making had he lemained in {)ossession of the 
hereditary revenue. That one class of such 
payments W’ould be pensions to tln^se of his 
subjects whom he w ished to favour cannot be 
doubted.” In confonuity with tin’s opinion, 
your committee recommend that tlui provision 
for the grant of pensions should continue to 
i’onii a part of the civil list of Her Majesty. 

But in order to guard against the suppositioT} 
that an enactment founded on this principle 
should in any degice inlcrfero with the impuiy 
into pensions, of which notice ha,s been given 
ill the House of Commons (if it a])])ears litliiig 
that such impiiry should he institubtd), it is 
tho opinion of your commitiiH; that, in place of 
granting a sum of £75,000 ibr civil list 
pensions, Her I\IaJesty should be empowered to 
grant in ev'ery year new pensions on the civil 
list to the amount of £1200 ; these pensions 
to be granted in strict conformity with tho 
following resolution of the House of Commons, 
pa.s.se^ oil the 18th of February 1834 : 

“That it is the houuden duty of tho rosjum- 
sible advisers of tlie crown to recommend to 
His Majesty for grants of pensions on the civil 
list, such per.sons only as have just ebiims on 
the royal beneficence, or \vh5, by their personal 
.service.s to the crown, by the performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful dis 
coveries in science, and attainments in literature 
and the arts, have merited the gi*acious con¬ 
sideration of their sovereign, and the gratitude 
of their country.” 

Your committee recommend thac ibis re.solu- 
tion should be engiafted in the Civil List 
Act, and tliat annual returns of tho ponsion.s 
gi-anted, and the names of the several parties. 
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should be laid before Parliament. The civil list of 
Queen Victoria was fixed accordingly at£385,000. 
Arrangements were also made as the Queen’s chil¬ 
dren grew up and for other members of the Royal 
Family. At the accession of King Edward Vll. 
thecivil list was fixed at the following amount:— 
Class I Privy Purse . . . . £110,000 

Class II Retired Allowances, Salaries, 

and Wages .... 125,800 

Class III Expenses of Household . . 193,000 

Class IV Works. 20,000 

(Mass V Royal Bounty, Alms, and 

Special Services . . . 13,200 

Unappropriated x>Tonies . . _ .‘'■,^0 

£^M0b 

At the accession of King (Icorge V., 1910. the 
same amount was passed. On the death of King 
Edward VII., the Queen Dowager became entitled 
to an annuity of £70,000 provided under §6 of 
the Civil lo'st Act. The Prince of ales being 
entitled to the revenues of the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall irceives no further provision, but on his 
nianinge, £10,000 a year is assigned to the 
Princess of Wales to be increased to £30,000 
should she survive the Prince. Under tin* 
Ihince of Wales’s Cliildreii Act (1889) provision 
was made for aimuities of £10,000 to each ot 
the King’s younger sons on reaching the age of 
21, with an increase of £16,000 a year on his 
marrying, and an annuity of £6000 a year to 
each daughter on her attaining her majority or 
luaviying. Further charges on the Consolidated 
Kmid are the payments in each year of the Civil 
List Pensions to the extent of £1200 a year, and 
a maximum provision of £18,000 a year to meet 
pensions to former members of the houscdiolds 
of King Edward VII. and of Queen Victoria, 
The comparison between the charge lor the 
lat(! and the present reigns stood as follows ; 

li'Ol IVJO 

('ivil List.£470.000 £470,000 

tr:oisl(“ri-od loCon.soli- 

liatod Kund . . . 25,000 18,<KKi 

I’nivisiou for (ttlvT members of 
bo\ Hi Family . ] 20.000 146,000 

£r)21,000 £034,000 

Cl V ILISA’riON. Ricardo pointed out (7v/n- 
ci])h's, cdi. V.) that the natural price of labour 
varie.s giratly, and “essentially depends on the 
habits and ciistoius of the jieople,.” The closer 
political and industrial communication estab- 
lislo'd bet.woen civilised, half-civilised, and un¬ 
civilised peoples since Ricardo's time has eon- 
tinned the truth of this observation and shown 
tlie ditliculty of applying many economic maxims 
iinivrrs illy when Iiical conditioi }3 vary greatly, 

I he industrial lite ot each })eo)ile hannouises 
with its environment of political structure, 
customary morality, and ennent intelligence. 
Any observed type ol industrial organism is 
greatly determined by the conditions of civilisa¬ 
tion existing tliere and then, both in regard to 
the weal til of the community as a wdiolc and 
the econmnic relationships between its parts. 

I he family, in its various forms, is the one 
constant social element, and olfera the best 


ba.sis for economic observations (F Le Play, 
Les Ouvriers Enrop^enSy I.) 

1. It is at lirst sight natural to ascribe the 
poverty of any tribe to the physical conditions 
under which they live, such as the barrenness 
of the soil, or the rigour of the climate. Such 
hindrances set definite limits to progress at any 
given time, but every increase in intelligence 
or social improvement removes them farther 
back; they form a relative, not an absolute 
chock to tlie increase of prosperity. The success 
of the Dutch in forming a rich community 
de.s]>ite disadvantages of every kind, shows how 
.skill and energy may overcome nature and over¬ 
pass limits that would otherwise prove insuper¬ 
able harriers. The example of Sweden may 
likewise be cited. The use to which the wealth 
of a j'cople is put depends on the current view 
of utility or enjoyment; it may be spent in 
wari'are, embellishment, or extravagance; it 
may be devoted to im[)roving the country and 
the condition of the people. Unless some por¬ 
tion is carefully devot^ to these latter [im poses, 
a civilisation will be short-lived, however bril¬ 
liant it may bo. The rapid decline of some East¬ 
ern empires and of the glories of Athens may be 
thusexjilained ; the Romans, on the other hand, 
devoted much energy to developing the resource s 
of tlieir em[)ire, and gave it more stability. 

2. Though the chief economic activity of 
societies of men has always had the same object 
of securing sustenance, clothing, and shelter, they 
have been, and are, grouped for these purposes 
in dilferent ways. AVe may distinguish four 
types: (i) In the early village community 
(Maine’s Village Community, Laveleye, PHmi- 
live Property, see AaRicui/ruiiAL Community) 
the work is undertaken collectively, and wealili 
forms a common fund. Unwritten custom, ad¬ 
ministered by patriarchal or elected authority is 
supreme ; and individual energy is devoted" to 
the common good of a small self-depeiuirut 
group, (ii) Ill municipal societies, like the 
inediojval cities, the inhabitants are organised 
according to their callings in se[)arate guilds ; 
the status in life of each inhabitant, gen-r.dly 
speaking, is determined by the standing of 
the guild, on the regulations of which the Con¬ 
ditions for labour and rate of [lay depend, d'he 
individual cannot rise out of Ids .sj)here in life, 
and to hold a good position in his oxvn guild is 
ihe chief object of ambition (see CiiLD). (lii) 
By national organisation the central govern- 
inciit ni.ay direct tlic economic energies of a 
whole nation, so that each village and each 
town shall contribute as much as possible to 
tlie maintenance of national power. Colbeit 
may be specified in tins connection, and the 
various economic systems which were criticised 
so elfectively by Adam Smith {JVcalth of 
Nationsi, iv., see Commeucial System), (iv) In 
modern society each individual is left free, so 
far as [lossible, to pursue his own greatest ad- 
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vantage, and, for this purpose, employs his 
labour or his capital in any direction which 
seems likely to be profitable, Avithout being 
hampered by family ties and local regulations ; 
or he unites in voluntary associations where it 
appears that he can reap a greater measure of per- 
sonaladvantage(seeCo-OPERATiON; Companies). 

It may be noticed in regard to the distinct | 
types of economic organisation found under 
ditlerent civilisations, that the higher forma are 
extended over very large areas and give much 
free play for individual energy. Working on a 
large scale, Avhile they are very complicated in 
their details, they are far more eflective for the 
purposes of providing food, clothing, and shelter 
than the simpler machinery found in less de¬ 
veloped societies. Again, the history of any 
one great civilisation shows how the industrial 
organisms of the sim])ler typo have been in turn 
displaced by more ellective institutions ; though | 
fi’agments of tho old may remain, cramped prob¬ 
ably by regulations that have become unwise 
since they are out of date. Hence we may find 
ill an old society some arrangements which 
appear to be whoUy at variance with modern 
modes of thought, which only become intellig¬ 
ible when understood to be sui’vivals of institu¬ 
tions once really important, though now mere 
anachronisms. While much interest attaches 
to the study and working of any economic sys¬ 
tem, the higher civilisations with their more 
effective arrangements for organisation ofler the 
best field for investigating the causes which 
affect the growth and maint«nance of national 
wealth. w. C. 

CLARKSON, Thomas (born 1760, died 
1846), a leader in the crusade against the slave- 
trade, the evils of which he first realised when 
completing at Cambridge, 1786, for a prize to 
be given for the best essay on the subject Anm 
liaat inviios in servUiUem dare. Clarkson won 
the prize, and published his essay, translated 
and enlarged, 1786 (2d ed. 1788), In a 
subsequent essay On the impolicy of the- 
Afriaxn slave tradcy 1788, he argued that the 
traffic which he had proved to be iniquitous 
was also unprofitable. Among many publicii- 
tions on the same subject may be noticed 
History of , the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade . . ., 1808. In a new edition of 
this work, 1839, there is a preface describing 
Clarkson's later labours in the cause of the 
slave. To the second series of his philanthropic 
efforts belong TJmights mi the NetxssUy of 
Improving ths Condition of the Slaves in the 
British Colonies with a View to their Ullimaie 
Emancipation . . ., 1823; BnH The cries of 
Africa to the Inhabitants of Europe . , . 

( ? 1822). Clarkson also wrote. Not a labourer 
wanted for JamaieUy to which is added an 
account of the neAvly erected villages by the 
peasantry and their beneficial results, 1842 ; 
and The Orievances of our Mercantile Sea¬ 


men a NationaZ and Crying Evil^ 1845 (see 
Abolitionist). 

[Biographical Sketch of Thomas Clarkson ^ by 
Thomas Taylor, 1839. — of the Life oj 

Thomas Ctarksony 1876.—Clarkson, William, 
author o{ An Inquiry into the Cause of the In¬ 
crease of Pauperism and Poor Rates, with a 
remedy for the sams and a Proposition for Equal¬ 
izing the Rates throughovt England and W^h^s 
'.tSl5)]. F. Y. E. 

CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS. This name 
has been applied to Adam Smith and iiis im¬ 
mediate successors, Mai thus, Ricardo, Jaiiios 
Mill, M'Culloch, and Senior, and, less often, 
to the French physiocrats. 

In keeping with the Latin dcrivatior. of 
“classical," and with tho use of the i iin 
“classical authors," the name might .simply 
denote economic WTiters of the first rank who 
have left models Avhich all others must follow. 
A less complimentary interpretation is given by 
Professor Brentano, who compares classical eco¬ 
nomics to classical sculpture, where, ho says, 
personal peculiarities are ignored in favour of 
broad general human characteristics, and of an 
“abstract man" without scars or wrinkles. 
Economists, lie says, belong to the classical 
school when they reason deductively from the 
assumption of an “abstract (economic) man." 
The justice of this description need not he dis¬ 
cussed here. See Deductive Method ; His¬ 
torical School ; M'Culloch ; Malthus ; 
Mill, Jame.s ; Physiocrats ; Ricardo. 

[Brentano (Prof. L.), Die classische NalionaL- 
iikonomie, Leipzig, 1888.—Bohm-Bawerk(Prof. E.), 
“Review of Brentano’s Class. Natioualokoiioinic." 
—Qdttingische Qelehrte Anzeigen, June 1889.— 
Dietzel (Prof. H.) “Die classische Werth-tiieoric." 
Jahrb. fdr Nat. bk. und Statisiik, 21st June 1890 
cp. paper by the same writer, iMd. May 1891.— 
Gide (Prof. Ch.) Principles of Political Economy, 
pp. 16-20, Eng. Transl., Heath & Co., New York, 
and hsbister, London, 1891.] J. n. 

CLASSIFICATION is described by Mill 
{Logic, vol. ii. p. 258, 4th ed., bk. iv. c. vii.) a.s 
“ a contrivance for the best possible ordering of 
the ideas of objects in our minds ; for causing 
the ideas to accompany or succeed one another 
in such a way as shall give us the greatest 
command over our knowledge already acquired, 
and lead most directly to the acquisition of 
more." From this description we may conclude 
that classification is more than a matter of 
neatne.ss or convenience. We can classify things 
correctly only in so far as we can see tliem in 
their true relations, and to see them in theii 
true relations is nothing less than to know’ their 
true nature. ‘ * The value of classification, ’ ’ saya 
Jevons {Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 345), 
“is co-exten.sive with the value of science and 
general reasoning." Or, as the same writei 
puts it elsewhere, “ Science can extend only so 
far as the power of accurate classification ex¬ 
tends," p. 421. It is not, therefore, surprising 
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that the theory of classification should have 
been discussed at length by the most eminent 
writers upon scientific method, or that success 
in classification should be one of the distinguish¬ 
ing marks of scientific genius. 

Classifications have frequently been distin¬ 
guished as natural and artificial, or as they 
nn’ght better be termed, scientific and arbitrary. 
Ill artificial classifications “some characters 
arbitrarily cliosen serve to determine the place 
of each object ; wo abstract all other characters, 
and the objects are thus found to be brought 
near to or to be separated from each other 
often in the most bizarre manner. In natural 
systems of classification, on the contrary, we 
employ concurrently all the characters essential 
to the objects with which we are occupied, 
discussing the importance of eacli of them ; 
and the results of this labour are not adopted 
unless the objects whicli present the closest 
analogy are brought most near together ” 
(Amp6re (quoted by Jevons, Principles of 
Pa'enre, vol. ii. p. 351). Or, as iMill puts it in 
his Xoy/6*(bk. i. ch. vii., vol. i. p. 137 some 

objects are sc[)aratc(l from each other by difier- 
ences of kind, tliat is to say, by an indefinite 
and inexhaustible number of particular dilFer- 
euces ; other classes of objects are separated 
only hy certain specific diflerences which are 
not indices of any others. 

ilut too much must not bo made of these 
distinctions. The diflerence betweem an arti¬ 
ficial and a natural classilication is only one of 
degree. Any classification, however subordinate 
the dillerenccs upon wliich it is b;4sed, tells ns 
something about the nature of the objects 
cla.ssitied. 'fho classilication which is useless 
for th(5 |)ui-j)oscs of one science may be all- 
importaiit for llic purposes of another science, 
'rims crystals will bo classitictl by the chemist 
with reference to their chemical composition, 
and by the crystallographer with reference to 
tficir peculiar crystalline fbrni, and the two 
classifications will be altogether discrepant 
with each other. Again, the progress of know¬ 
ledge !j;1s shown I hat hardly any distinctions 
of kind are absolute, tliat indefinite variation, 
not orderly grouping, is the way of nature, and 
lliat scientific precision is to be found not in 
drawing distinctions between cla.sse.s, but in 
fracing the laws of development. Even before 
the idea of evolution had attained to its present 
distinefness, it was rcmarketl tliat in the 
sciences known par ca'ccUctu'c jis classificatory, 
the sciences of botany and zoology, classification 
was based not on definition but on types. In 
other words it was found that the individual 
forms of animal or vegetable life clustered 
thtMuselves iu*ound certain types to which few 
if any conformed with exactness, whilst all were 
closely akin. But since a type in this sense 
is but the compendious symbol of a number of 
nearly related classes, it is clear that a classifica¬ 


tion by types is either an inaccurate classifica¬ 
tion or else a classification which has not been 
fully carried out. 

In the moral and political sciences, including 
political economy, classification is beset with 
peculiar difficulties and dangers. The most 
obvious of these lies in the fact that none of 
these sciences possesses, or is ever likely to 
possess, a complete scientific vocabulary, the 
terms of which have the same precise sense for 
every student, whilst they remain unde faced by 
loose popular use. Classification is at every 
step dependent upon nomenclature ; and it is 
only in sciences which, like botany, possess a 
complete and precise technical nomenclature 
that classification can be carried out to the 
utmost extent. But a more serious hindrance 
to classification is to be found in the natirre of 
the subject-matter of moral and political science. 
Tlicir snlfiect-matter is far more complex than 
the subject-matter of botany or zoology. If it 
be true tliat practi(!ally every individual in the 
vegetable or animal kingdom embodies a more 
or less considerable variation from a type, how 
much more is this true of every huiiian being 
and of every human institution. Anybody 
who compares with the classifications of natural 
science the classifications, say, of feelings oi 
motives in a treatise of psychology, wdll feel 
liow much less adequate is the latter to the 
object aimed at by the writer. And in the 
study of society Mr. Herbert Spencer’s De- 
scriplice Sociology affords a striking example of 
the difficulties which beset classification and of 
the limited advantages to bo derived from it. 
When we look closely into ideas or institutions 
which at first sight appear very similar w'e 
nsnally find differenees of a momentons nature, 
d'his may ho exemplified by the well-k town 
hazard in predicting from some instance \n the 
l)ast the working of a new institution wliicli 
seems to resemble it. It may almost be said 
that in tlie, sphere of moral ;uid social science 
the only true kinds are indivduals. The most 
sagacious and snggesUve writiTs upon these 
topics have shiinucd elaborati! classillcalion as 
they have shunned tlie use of highly tecliiiical 
language. 

[J. S. Mill, Aof;/c,—W. S. Jevons, /Principles o/ 
Scu'nce. —J. N. Keynes, Scope and MeUiod of Poli¬ 
tical Economu, 2 )p. IfiG-S.—K. Menger, Method,e 
d€r Socialwissenschaftcn (1SS3), especially Ap¬ 
pendix IV. (classificalion of ecortoniie sciences). 
—K. Menger, Uru.nd:n;/e einer Klassijikation der 
WiHschxftsmssenschaften (1S89). — TI. Spencer, 
Classification of the Sciences. —P. GedJes, Classi- 
jiration of the Sciences.^ F, c. ^r. 

CLAY, Henry, borninVirginia2d April 1777. 
After receiving but a poor and elementary educa¬ 
tion ; he became a lawyer and removed to Ken¬ 
tucky, where he entered on a political career of 
national importance, and three times in his life 
— in 1824, 1832, and 1844—was a candidate for 
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the presidency. Although not an author, Clay 
is noteworthy in economics as intimately 
associated with the development of the. so- 
called “American system” in the United 
States, or the policy of protection to manu¬ 
factures by means of tariff duties, and the 
liberal encouragement of internal improvements 
under national authority. In 1806, he became 
a member of the U.S. Senate, and for nearly 
forty years, with the exception of brief pcrio ls, 
was a member of this body or of the Housi* of 
Representatives. His most important speeclies 
bearing upon the subjects of proteefiou nnd in¬ 
ternal improvements are the following • Atanu- 
jiiotures, 6th April 1810 ; Intei'nal Improve- 
'inent-s, 13 th March 1818 ; Protection to Hmne 
Ind-nstrieSy 26th April 1820 ; hitcrncbl Improve- 
mentiiy 16th Jan. 1824 ; American Industry y 
30th and 31st March 1824 ; Influence of the 
American Systemy 2d, 3d, and 6th Feb. 1832 ; 
Introducing the Com^iromise Billy 12th Feb. 
1833 ; Support of the Compromise Acty 25th 
Feb. 1833 ; and On the Tariffy 1st March 1842, 
In favour of protection lie argued that it 
was necessary to establish a home market for 
agriculture, as American power of production 
was increasing in a ratio four times greater 
than foreign powers of consumption ; tliat the 
United States should not permit itself to be a 
commercial slave ; that a well - established 
system of manufactures promoted political 
peace with foreign countries ; that manufactures 
would bind the various interests of the country 
into a closer union. Clay repeatedly insisted 
in 1820, 1824, and 1832, that the question of 
protection must be decided in face of the fact 
that European nations maintained similar 
systems. “I, too, am a friend to free trade,” 
he said in 1820, “hut it must be a free trade 
of ])t'rfcet reciprocity.” It will be noticed that 
the arguments referred to are mostly of a 
political nature ; by 1832, Clay advanced more 
prominently reasons of a more strictly economic 
character ; and then argued that through the 
taritf of 1824, the commodities which had been 
protected were cheaper, and that products of 
agriculture commanded a higher price owing to 
the creation of a homo market. Little was 
said about the mercantile theory of balance of 
trade. Tin* advocacy of internal improvements 
undertaken by the national government in the 
first third of this century, was due to reasons 
which would not be appreciated at the present 
time. Settlements west of the seaboard were 
scattered, and it was difficult, and in many 
cases perilous to reach the advance guard of 
western emigrants. Improvements were urged 
not only on political but on economic grounds. 
The agricultural products of Oiiio were of little 
value as long as the only commercial outlet 
was the Mississippi, reached by the Ohio river. 
Even Jefferson, who in general with the 
Republican party favoured the strict construc- 
VOL. I. 


tion of the powers of the constitution, yielded 
to the general uemand that the national 
government should actively assist in building 
roads and canals and improving rivers. In 
judging then the position of many public men 
of the United States at this time in regard to a 
wide interference of the state in industrial 
affairs, one must bear in mind the political ex¬ 
igencies due to the fact that it was impossible 
TO secure from the several states harmouious and 
wise action, necessary for an inter-state route. 
Clay was one of the founders of the Whig party, 
and in general acted in harmony with it on 
political questions. For his speeches on the 
United States Bank, see the following : h 
National Banky 1811 ; The Bank Charter^ Jd 
June 1816 (delivered at Lexington, Kentucky) ; 
Veto of the Banky 12th June 1832 ; and for his 
speeches on the sub-treasury system in which 
he urged the necessity of convertible paper 
money, and argued against relying upon the 
precious metals as the sole currency, sec speeches 
delivered 2r)th Sept. 1837 ; 19tli Feh. 1838 ; 
20th Jan. 1840. From 1842 til) 1849 Clay 
retired from active political life, although retain¬ 
ing the position of adviser of tlio Wliig party. 
He died in 1852. For life and works see IVorks 
of IPnry Clay, edited by Calvin Colton, 6 vols., 
New York, 1863. The last two volumes contain 
the speeches. D. r. d. 

CLAYTON, David, autlior of ^ Short System 
of Trade, or an account of what in trade must 
necessarily he advantageous to the nation, and 
what nmst of consequence be detrimental, London, 
1719. “Multitudes of people fully employed 
in beneficial trades” being advantageous, the 
importation of foreign manufactured goods is 
“of consequence detrimental.” The writer 
alludes to “a pamphlet published about two 
years since, entitled ‘ A short but thorough 
search, cte.’, which is now again reprinted 
with some alterations and large additions.” 

F. Y. E. 

CLEARING SYSTEM 

Clearing Hou,se.s, p. 305 ; liDiidon Hankers’ Clearing 
House, j). 30f»; Provineial deal ing I [ouses, p. 307 ; 
Foreign Clearing Houses, p. 307 ; .Statistics, p. 300; 
Other Classes of Clearings, p. 310; .Stock Exchange 
Clearing, p. 310; Beetroot Sugar Association, p. 310; 
London Produce Clearing, p. 311 ; Railway Clearing, 
p. 311 ; Cotton Clearing, p. 311. 

CLEARING HOUSES. The circulation of a 
bill of exchange, draft, or cheque through 
several hands accomidishcs somctliing more 
than the settlement of the original transaction 
out of which it arose. It completes many in¬ 
termediate business operations by the delivery 
perhaps of a single document instead of by 
telling over a (pmntity of currency several 
times. It thus effects important economies of 
currency and of labour. But for the final 
liquidation of the document there is still re¬ 
quired the trouble of presentation, the provision 
of currency, and the labour of counting this, 
besides the risk of storing and of carrying it. 
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In some or all of these points a clearing system 
carries economy yet further. The principle of 
the clearing system is payment by “ set-olF," or 
the ‘‘clearing” off certain claims by counter¬ 
presentation of other claims, leaving only a 
single balance to be settled by actual payment. 
Economy to this extent may be obtained by the 
least developed system of clearing, as existing 
in many towns, where eacli bank presents to 
the other banks all drafts which it holds on 
them without requiring payment at the time, 
settlement being made aubsecpiently by paying 
the balances between the cross deliveries. The 
next advance is the establishment of a clearing 
house or common place of meeting. By this 
means ]>resentation may bo made to many 
different members within the compass of a 
single room, and each of those members will 
have but the labour of a single journey. A 
further economy is sccuied in the settlement 
by book entry of the final balances resulting 
from the claims mutually admitted. With this 
arrangement tlie use of currency is eliminated 
from the whole chain of transactions, from the 
first drawing of a bill or draft to its final 
payment, 'ilie system is effective entirely in 
jiroportion to the economy obtained, and our 
estimate of its value must depend upon (tt) the 
completeness of the chain of adjustment; (6) 
tlio niiignitudo of amounts discharged ; (c) the 
number of drafts presented ; (d) the number of 
parties making and receiving presentation ; and 
(r) the diflicultics of separate presentation, other¬ 
wise necessary. Great diversity may exist in 
the arrangements. It will therelbro ho de¬ 
sirable to deserihe the mcLhotls adopted at some 
of the chit)f clearing houses of the world. 

The liONDON r>.\NKKUs’ ClKAIUNU HoUSE, 
established between 1750 and 1770, now in¬ 
cludes (181U) twenty-six iiiemhcrs, all hr^iug 
hauktM's, doing cash deposit business in the city, 
d'he elesriiig-room is a largi; apartment of 
ii regular shape, lighted from tfie roof. Around 
the walls and in a double row in the centre are 
]>hieed tlcsks allotted to eueh hank, nccording 
to the extent of its biisim*ss. 'i'he hanks are 
placed in alpliahotieal order, so that the clerks 
can pass around the room and deliver the 
“charges” without confusion or risk of error. In 
describing the operations it is m-ia'ssary to use 
techuicnl terms ami to rememher f hat the “ out ” 
and the “ in ” clearing com])rise the same items, 
having regard to their presentat ion by one bank 
and tlu'ir reception for jiayment by another, 
'fhus the “out” clearing of each hank, f.r. the 
cheijues, etc., for which each hank has to receive 
payment., becomes part of the “ in ” clearing of 
every other bank, i.e. the che<pies, etc., which 
every other bank has to pay. The ‘‘out” clearing 
is bikeu down at the bank ollices in sheets or 
books in separate “charges,” according to the 
bankers drawn upon, whilst the “in” clearing 
is taken down in the same way at the clearing 


house by clerks who go there for the pur¬ 
pose. 

The first “clearing” is held from 10.30 a.m. 
till 12.0 noon, all drafts having to be delivered 
at the desks by 11. The clerks receiving the 
“charges” enter the items in theii’ “in ” clear¬ 
ing-books, and cast them, agreeing the totals 
with amounts placed on the back of the last 
cheque. When this is completed the clerks 
leave the house, taking the drafts to their re¬ 
spective offices. No balances are struck for 
tliis clearing, the total of each “charge” being 
carried forward to the beginning of the second 
clearing. This ojiens at 2.30 p.m., and con¬ 
tinues until 4, when the last delivery must be 
made. I'he armngeincuts differ from those of 
the morning clearing only in the fact that the 
deliveries are continuous and frequent through¬ 
out the afternoon. At 4 the doors of the house 
arc closed, and no more drafts c^n be presented. 
As soon as the last drafts have been despatched 
from the banks, the “out” books are cast close 
and sent down to tlie house to be agreed with 
the “in” books of the other banks. Differ¬ 
ences in adding the figures together arc rectified 
by the liank in error, but dillerencos in items 
are altered by the “out” clearers to agree with 
the “ in ” clearers. Siibsc([uently the difference 
may be reclaimed by production of tlie draft. 
Drafts refused payment are returned at any time 
during the afternoon by inclusion in the “out” 
charges to the banks by whom they weie pre¬ 
sented. “Returns” arc also received at the 
liouse after the close of the clearing, and up to 
5.0 P.M. The totals having been agiecd, the 
balance between the “out” and “in” amounts 
is struck by eacli bank with every other one, 
and the last “returns ” are charged and allowed 
on cither side. All these balances then form 
items in a general balance-sheet, wdiich is pre- 
jtanul by the head clearer of each hank, and 
shows at foot the filial balance wliich his bank 
lias either to pay or receive. This balance is 
settled with tlic clearing house by means of 
transfers made at the Bank of England lietwoen 
the clearing house account and those of the 
various banks. Of course, if the final balanco- 
sheets are all correctly made out, the total of 
the traiisfers to the credit of the clearing house 
will exactly e([ual the total of the amounts 
traiisfernMl from that account to those of the 
creditor hanks. Eri(:)is are charged or credited 
to the banks in the next day's clearing. 

Con nil'll CJii'ifUC Clearimj .-—Besides the clear¬ 
ing between the city bankers, a clearing for 
drafts drawn upon banks throughout England 
and Wales is held daily at the London clearing 
lioiise. In economy of labour this is the most 
complete example of the advantages of the 
system, its net result being, shortly, this—that 
every country banker can make presentation of 
any number of cheques, drawn on any of about 
2100 country banking offices, by sending ont* 
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letter to his London agent; he can receive pay¬ 
ment therefor by one line in his London banking 
account, and can in the same manner inake due 
payment for any number of cheques drawn upon 
himself. The clearing is limited to cheques 
or drafts on demand, and by the boundaries 
of England and Wales, being one day’s post 
from London. With only the most insigiiiiicant 
exceptions it embraces every bank outside tiie 
metropolis, from Land’s End to tlie Tweed. 

The particulars of the anaiigenient an* as 
follows. Every country bank lias as London 
agent one of the London clearing bankers, wlio 
conducts on his behalf the clearing no-v referred 
to, as well as other business tliat may re¬ 
quire to do in London. Each country banker 
inaki .s up daily all the cheques drawn on other 
r - untry banks Avhich he has received, an<l for- 
v\ards them by the evening mail to his TiOndon 
ugeut, accompanying the parcel with a detaih-.d 
list of the items. The London banker, receiv¬ 
ing them on the following morning, after ex¬ 
amination of the parcel, sorts the chc([ucs 
according to order of the various clearing 
bankers, as agents of the hanks drawn upon, 
charging them in ‘‘out” clearing books, and 
delivering them at the cleariiig house. Tlie 
meeting for this purpose is held daily from 12.0 
noon till 2.15 p.m., the cheques being entered 
at the lionse in “in” clearing books, and the 
totals agreed in the same manner as in the 
town clearing. No balances a.re struck until 
the day next hut one, wlien tlie head clearer of 
eaeli bank prcpai'cs a balance-sheet, composed 
of the various bala,nces he has to pay or to 
ivci'ive, on account of tlie cheques exchanged 
Uvo days before. The final balance shown 
between his own bank and tlie clearing house 
is carried forward as an item in the general 
balance-sheet j>rc])ared at the close of the day’s 
town clearing. On the (irst day, Avheii the 
exchanges 'are made, the cheques received by 
each hank as “in” clearing are taken to the 
ollicc and sorted afresh in order of the country 
Ijaiiks on which they arc drawn. They arc 
then entered in books, and sent down by the 
evening’s ])ost, accompanied by lists. The 
country hankers, receiving them the next 
morning, have the whole day for examination, 
and then, in the daily let;ter to their Ijomion 
agents, advise them to debit their account with 
the total. On receipt of this advice the London 
bankers are able to make payment at the clear¬ 
ing house as already described. Unpaid cheques 
are returned tlirough the post by the banker 
rclusing them, direct to the banker whose name 
is stamped across them, and the particulars are 
communicated (technically advised) to the 
London agents, who claim the amoniits from 
the agents of the bankers to whom they have 
been retmuied. 

No official figures are available to show either 
the number, or the total amount, of the cheques 


included in the country cheque clearing. Cal¬ 
culations appear to show that the number of 
cheques passing thus through London has prob¬ 
ably reached 20,000,000 in a single year, with 
a total value ot about £4.50,000,000. In this 
case (he economy of currency is considerable, 
but the economy ot labour is even greater, and 
still more important is the expansion m the 
business of the country banl:ers rendered pos* 
j sible by it, as it enables them to olln their 
I customers facilities for the negotiability of their 
I cheques equal to those enjoyed by customers of 
' bondoii Banks. [See CLEAKiNO i Iouse, A])p.] 

Provi'ncial Cleabincj Houses. There are 
clearing houses or systems at Alancheslor, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Shcllield, Bristol, Leicester, and Nottingliam. 
The aggregate amount dealt with by thesa 
edearing lioiises was £507,fiu0,000 in 1898, 
£()L'4,800,000 ill 1903, and £824,000,000 in 
1912. In several instances the clearing includes 
clnaincs drawn not only on the members actually 
presenting, but also on their branebos witliin a 
specified distance of tlio, centre. At Sheffield 
the local clearing circle, has a radius of some 
twenty-live miles. There are also various de¬ 
grees of economy and convenience in the manner 
of paying the balances due. Sometimes they 
arc settled by hank mdes, sometimes by trans¬ 
fers between their accounts at the Branch Bank 
of England, or by }»ayments made and received 
through the London agents. In Scotland there 
are clearing houses at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Hundee, Greenock, Inverness, Leith, 
and Paisley, ’flu*, arrangomonts generally in¬ 
clude note exchanges, and also a higldy organised 
system of edearing for drafts on any or all of 
the nnmerons branches. In Ireland the only 
clearing house is at Dublin. In Canada there 
are clearings at Montreal, d\)ronto, and Hali¬ 
fax ; in Australia, at iMelhourno and Sydney. 
As all the Australian banks have inany branches 
their internal transactions do much to diminish 
tlie necessity for ch aring houses. 

Foreign CcEARfNG Houses. In tlie United 
.States gi'eat use has been made of the clearing 
system. Although not introduced there till 
1853, when the New York Clearing House was 
established, the number of such institutions, 
and the extent of tlieir transactions, already 
exceed those of Great Britain. This is duo not 
only to the general readiness witli which the 
Americans avail themselves of every eijonomic 
arrangement, but more particularly to the 
peculiarity of their hanking system. None of 
the banks in the United States have any 
branehes, but there is a considerable number of 
large banks, which increases continually. The 
deposits of tlie 748S National Banks were 
over £1,150,000,000 in 1913, whilst the 
whole hanking deposits of the country, about 
£3,500,000,000, are divided among 25,993 
banks. {Report^ Comptroller of the Currency, 
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1914.) Each bank being a separate institution, 
there is little of that internal clearing per¬ 
formed in every large bank by the cancellation 
of drafts appearing on both sides of the books. 
Thus the clearing house becomes a necessity, 
even where the total amount of banking business 
is comparatively small. In 1890 there were 60 
clearing houses operating in the United States ; 
in 1913, 162 including New York. All these 
institutions have arrangements much alike, con¬ 
forming generally to those of the New York 
Clearing House, where the method of transacting 
business dilfers entirely from that adopted in 
London. The New York Clearing House includes 
64 members, whose roprcscntatives meet once a 
day only, at 10 a.m, ^^ach hank sends two 
representatives, a clerk and a messenger, who 
arrive before the lioiir named, at which time 
every clerk is required to be at his appointed 
desk, with his messenger standing outside it. 
At a signal from the manager, who is sUtioned 
in an elevated desk ovoilooking the room, every 
messenger moves forward to the desk next liis 
own and presents to the clejk there a sealed 
envelope containing the cheques drawn on the 
bank for which that clerk acts, witli a slip 
pasted oiitsifle showing tlie particulars of the 
items and their total amount. He [)rcsents also 
a list printed with the names of all the banks, 
and having the amonnt presented entered 
against each of them. The clerk receiving tlio 
envelope signs for the amoinit and returns the 
list to the messenger, who goes to the next 
desk in the same manner, and so on until ho 
has made the cirenit of tlie room, and delivered 
all his envelopes. The whole operation of ex¬ 
change is thus performed in about ten minutes. 
The clerks receiving the envelo{>es, without 
opening them, enter the amounts on juinted 
lists, and make up the total, wliieli, coin[)ared 
with the total of the list of envelo{»es de¬ 
livered by their own messengers, gives .a balance 
to be paid to, or received from, the clearing 
house. The messengers then take back to their 
respective otlii-es tlie envelopes received, and 
the clerks remain behind ton-port their .■miounts 
to the managm-s, and to agree on the balanec 
due. T'his done, the cleiks leavt' the house ; 
the whole clearing having ruaaqtied probably 
less than one horn-, dim debtor banks have 
then to {>ay over to tlie eU-aiing house, by 1.30 | 
P.M., the balances due I'rom them, after which ‘ 
the creditor banks can receive, at the same 
place, tlit^ balance's in their favour. Neither 
in New York nor in viny city in the Union is i 
there any bank oecujiying a [lusitioii similar to : 
that of the Hank of Kngland, and therefore the 
balances cannot ho paid by transfer. Formerly 
tliey were paid in legal-tender notes, or in ' 
gold coin, but this entailed a vast amount of 
labour. On oiu' day, in 1879, the value of 
coin passing through the clearing house was 
£1,060.000, and its weight was about tons. 


Besides cost of time and labour involved in 
handling the coin, much loss was suffered by 
abrasion. Subsequently the clearing hanks 
made a deposit of gold in the vaults belonging 
to one of their number, and certificates were 
issued against it for $1000, $5000, and $10,000 
eacli, which were passed in payment of balances. 
Recently this plan has been abandoned, and 
payment is made, as to the chief amounts, in 
certificates issued by the United States Treasury 
for goM coin deposited there, and as to lesser 
amounts, in legal-tender notes and minor coins. 

There is not at present any system similar 
to tliat of our country cheque clearing, and 
the inconvenieiieps suifered by the banks in the 
United States for want of such a system afford 
a good illustration of the advantages derived 
from it here. In the absence of due facilities 
the lianks have a custom of forwarding cheques 
drawn on one town to any town in its vicinity 
to which they may be in-ikiug remitt-anco, on 
the chance of the bank there having to remit 
to the town on which the cheque is drawn. 
Frequently, however, this turns out not to be 
the case, and the cheipio is sent backwards and 
forwards between one town and another, some¬ 
times remaining out for many days before 
finally presented, and, if unpaid, taking as 
many days more in return. The enormous 
disbuices comprised within the limits of the 
Union would render it didicult, if not impossibl*-, 
to arrange for a general system of clearing 
through a single centre. The course of develop¬ 
ment will therefore probably be in the direction 
of the estiiblislirnent of local clearing circles. 

On the continent of Eui'opc, the entirely 
dilfcrent degree in which banking has progressed 
has tended greatly to restrict tlio use of clearing¬ 
houses. Although the earliest system of clearing 
of which anything is known was that whieli 
existed for soino centuries at Lyons, France- has 
even now made but little progress towards 
adopting this economy. The Paris Cbainber of 
Compensation, established 1872, is the only 
Olio in the couiitiy, and its transactions are 
very small. S(3veral causes have led to this, 
chief among which is the small extent to which 
the daily transaciious of trade are carried out 
through banks. (Jbcipies were quite unknown 
before 1859, and their use has not even now be¬ 
come general. Business is chiclly carried on by 
iiieaiis of notes, coin, and sm.ill bills, the latter 
being generally payable at the otlices or resi¬ 
dences of the dritwees. On one day, 31st March 
1913, the Hank ol France collected in Paris 
400,3 75 bills, payable at 97,495 dwellings, the 
total value being tTO, 2S.'‘, 180. The Bank o( 
Franco, throngli wliich the gieater part of the 
banking op<*ration3 of the country is carried on, 
had in 1913, 127,963 current accounts at Paris 
and at the 217 brandies and auxiliary offices of 
the Bank. The need for a clearing house is 
still further lessened by the fact that the greater 
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part of such business is carried on through three 
banks only, namely the Bank of France, the 
Societe G4n4rale, and the Credit Lyonnais. As 
these establishments have between them some 
1402 branches, they are able to settle a lai'ge 
proportion of their transactions within tlieir 
own olBces. The Bank of France has special 
arrangements for this purpose, a)id the amount 
annually “cleared” within its walls is seven 
or eight times as large as the total passing 
through the Chambre de Compensation. A still 
greater amount is probably that which is iili oted 
by the arrangement under which the ojKaauons 
of the Boiuso, not only in Pails, but in the 
'tlicr chief cities, are liquidated within the 
ibcuise itself by means of the “tJompagnie des 
.vgi'iits de Change de Paris.” These remarks 
apply with little variation to the banking 
an ingemcnts in the other countries of Europe. 
\Vlierc there is no general use of cheques there 
is no gi’cat necessity for a clearing house, and 
throughout the continent a “bank” exists 
more as an establishment of credit than as a 
medium of currency. In Berlin, the clearing 
was established by the llcichsbaiik so recently 
as lbS4, as part of a general movement to 
extend the use of cheques. There, also, the 
transactions of the stock exchange are, and have 
been sin(#187l, liquidated by “set-olf” in a 
separate institution, the Bank des Berliner 
(?assen-V'ereines. A clearing house (*xists at 
i-Tambiirg, continuing arrangements long earned 
on by the Bank of Hamburg ; and clearings are 
also conducted by 24 branches of tbeReichsbank. 
A clearing house was established in Brussels 
ill 1908, and has greatly assisted business in 
Belgium. At Vienna, arrangements which previ¬ 
ously (‘xisted aniong several banks, were con¬ 
solidated, in 1872, into a regular clearing house. 
Its operations have not been very considerable, 
nor have they shown any tendency to in¬ 
crease. The operations of tlie Boiu*se are 
liquidated separately by the Wiener Giro- und 
Cassen - A^eroine. In 1881 the amounts so 
liquidated were fourteen times as gieat as those 
}'assed through the clearing house. In Italy, 
thirteen clearing houses w^ere* established by 
royal decree in 1881, to assist the resumption 
of specie payments, but the development of 
banking tliere did not require their continuance, 
and only tliose of Rome, Milan, Florence, 
Genoa, Catania, and Bologna still exist, besides 
that at Leghorn, established long previously. 

Si'ATisTiOR. Full tables of the amounts 
passing through the various clearing houses of 
the world cannot be given here, but a few of 
the most important figures will show the extent 
to which currency at least is economised by 
the system. Some considerations should always 
be borne in mind in connection with tables of 
clearings which are otherwise likely to mislead. 
Ihe amounts cleared at one time or place, as 
compared with other time»*or places, do not 


directly indicate the relative extent of trade or 
of banking development. They may vary with 
(1) the number of separate members included 
in the clearing; (2) the proportion they bear 
to the whole banking system of the place ; (8) 
the existence there of other institutions having 
similar objects ; (4) the manner m which returns 
are made. In connection mth point 1, it is 
evident that the greater the number of banks 
in the clearing the greater will be the proportion 
of their whole transactions passing through the 
house. The larger any iiidividintl business is, 
the larger will be the proportion of its transac¬ 
tions cancelled in its own office. The same 
applies to point 2, because banks outside the 
clearing, though they may clear through mem¬ 
bers of it, have still a large number of transac¬ 
tions settled internally, and thus removed li'om 
view. This also a})plies with still greater force to 
banks with many branches. Point 3, the extent 
to which arrangements are in existence for liqui¬ 
dating separately any particular class of financial 
engagements, must obviously materially affect 
the amounts cleared. The remarks already 
made on this subject as to tlie clearings at Paris, 
ATenna, and Berlin sufficiently show its import¬ 
ance. On the other hand, the absence of special 
settling days for bargains between members of 
the Stock Board in iS'ew A^ork tends to increase 
the amounts ])assing through the bankers’ clear¬ 
ing. Point 4, the totals of one side only are 
usually quoted, hut in tlie earlier returns of 
some American clearings, and in some con¬ 
tinental clearings at the present time, both 
cheques brought in and those taken away are 
included, thus doubling the figures. 

Clkauinus. 

Millions. 


TiOiidon— Annual Average . 

1868-1877 

^4,941 

1878-1887 

5,747 


1888-1890 

7,454 


1891-1900 

7,501 


1901-1910 

11,831 


year 1912 

15,962 

Manchester. 

„ 1912 

347 

New York .... 

„ 1913 

19,624 

162 Other Clearing Houses, 



U.S.A. 

„ 1913 

15,129 

Paris, liank of France 

„ 1913 

12,392 

Berlin, Reichsbank— 

24 Clearing Offices . 

„ 1913 

3,682 


AVith regard to the proportion between 
amounts cleared and balances paid over in 
settlement, their relation will dcfiend generally 
upon the number of members in the “ clearing,’* 
but it may also be allbctcd by other circum¬ 
stances. Thus the balances paid in the London 
Clearing House are very largely increased by 
the Bank of England dealing on one side only, 
the debtor balances of all the other banks being 
thus increased to the extent of the vdiole of their 
claims upon the Bank, which are by the present 
arrangement paid in as “ credits ’ at the Bank 
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counter. In point of economy of currency, 
however, this is immaterial as the final settle¬ 
ment is made by book entry. 

Other Classes of Clearings. The prin¬ 
ciples of clearing have been applied, with more 
or less completeness and success, ^to the settle¬ 
ment of transactions in commodities other than 
money, and some examples of those arrange¬ 
ments must now be briefly referred to. Whilst 
the clearing houses described above have dilfered 
only in the degree of their organisation, institu¬ 
tions for dealing with commodities are capable 
of variation in another direction. They may 
deal with cither or both of two terms instead 
of with the single term, money. A number 
of bargains in any movable property may be 
settled by the princiide of “ set-olf,*’ cither as to 
delivery of the property or as to payment of its 
value, or as to both of these points. One feature, 
however, is common to all clearings, and that 
is uniformity of the article dealt in. A clearing 
can only bo hehl under these circumstances, as 
it is the essence of the principle that the last 
buyur or receiver is e([ually satislied by delivery 
from the first seller as he would be l)y delivery 
from the person of wliom lie actually bought. 

These couditious are present in bargains in 
stocks and shares, and it is iii eonuectioii witli 
stock transactions that the most extended aj)- 
plicatiou of the elcaring system to dealings 
other than those in money lias heoii made. 

The Si'ocK Exchange CLKAJiiNii has been 
in operation iii TiOndon since 1874, and though 
its use is neither obligatory nor universal among 
the members of the stock exchange, it has un¬ 
doubtedly (illi'cled a very material saving of 
labour. Nothing wliatever is known of the 
amounts settled by its means, although, no 
doubt, they are. already very considerable, but 
it eannot be said to ellect any economy in cur¬ 
rency, as the transactions ]i(piidatcd there wtmld 
otherwise be .settled by clie(|ues. Still, those 
amounts, wliatever they may bo, are so much 
withdrawn Ironi the returns of the Ikinkers’ 
Clearing lIou.se. 

The clearing is held witiiiii tlio precincts of 
the stock exchange, ami is under the .sanetion 
and control of the commiUec. It is not applied 
to the settlement of gcii'-ral hirsiness, hut only 
to bargains in cerbiin stocks, and tho.se sneh as 
are the subject of fre<pu'nt speculative transac¬ 
tions. These comprise most classes of roreigii 
government bonds and some particular English 
railway stocks. As it is not in nniversal use 
among the members of the exchange, any <leal. r 
who desires to settle his bargains through the 
cleiiriug is able to do so only with regard to 
certain stocks, and even in those is limited to 
his bargains with .such other members as also 
clear. The clearing is carried on entirely by 
means of balance-sheets and tickets ; neither 
stock uor money in any form being received at 
tlie clearing house. On the settling day each 


member forwards to the clearing house a balance- 
sheet for each particular stock, giving on the 
ono side the amounts of the stock purchased 
and to bo reoeived by him, and on the other 
the amounts he has sold and has to deliver, 
together with, in each case, the name of the 
seller or buyer. At foot is shown the net 
balance which be has to receive or to deliver. 
At the clearing house each item in this list is 
ticked odor cancelled against the corresponding 
item in the sheet luriiislicd by the other party, 
until the balances only remain outstanding. 
The total of the balances of stock deliverable 
will then exactly equal the total of the balances 
of stock receivable, although the items making 
up eacli total will be difierent. Those who have 
to dcliv(’r slock arc then furni.shed with tickets 
giving the separate, amounts into which their 
balance has to be divided an 1 the parties to 
whom tliey are to bo dcliviaeil ; whilst those 
who have to take in stock k ccivo tickets show¬ 
ing by whom it will be delivered. Tlie. receiver 
pays to the i)arty delivering the stock its value 
at a fixed price, which is settled on the account 
day, and is called the ^‘making-up orice.” 
All diiferenccs between this price aiul those at 
which the varic is b.'u’gaius were made are settled 
directly between the dealer and those with whom 
he. ha.s dealt. No ]»nrticulars are oMiiiiahlc of 
the traii.^actions which are settled in 
manner, but as tlic clearing is chiefiy used .-y 
tlio.s(^ dealers ainl brokers who transact .specula¬ 
tive l)nsiues.s, and the stocks whicli clear aie 
only tlic most speculative and ^^•lctive'’ class(;.s, 
it is prol»able that the bargains “cleared "are 
among the heaviest in eacli “account.” Tlie 
existence of this arrangement is therefore a 
consideration of .some importance in any com¬ 
parison of the returns of tlie London Eankors’ 
t.'lcaring House before and after 1871. The 
liquidation of transaction.s on the Bourse at 
Baris is much more comp)lete in its organisation, 
and applies to all tlie operations of the Agents 
de Ch.Mige. In Vienna and Berlin the com¬ 
pensations elfected by the institutions already 
mentioned also cover the greater part of tlie 
Bourse transactions. 

TllK BEEfROOT tSUGAR AssOCIA'riON (3F 
IjON don estaV>lisli('d (in 1 888)soine arra.ngcmoiit 3 
lor clearing bargains in beetroot sugar upon the 
following basis. Tlie bargains to bo cleared 
must always have relereiicc to sugar of a certain 
range of tpiality, and to lots of 500 Bags, each 
containing a certain weight. A broker having 
sohl a (piaiitity of .sugar, starts a g/Zno'c for each 
nOO Bags, describing thereon the ship or ware¬ 
house marks, and all other necessary particulars. 
The jUitn' is a sheet of paper printed at the 
head with the conditions of sale, and with 
spaces for insertion of tlie particulars referred 
to. It contains also a series of transfer forma 
which are filled up and signed by each success¬ 
ive holder, transferring the property to a new 
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purcliaser. At the same time tlie purchaser 
signs a coupon form which is priuted at the 
side of the transfer, quoting the date and lionr 
of the sale. This is detached, and retained by 
tbf' seller as evidence to determine any liability 
consequent on delay in passing on the jiUbrr, 
Any purchaser requiring delivery of the s.ig.M 
can send the jilUrc to the clearing h^nisr-, 
instead of passing it on, and his name then 
commnnicated by the oflicials to the f: t seL’er 
who tfmders him the warrant direcL. 'Iho 
Jili’ .'-es may pass from hand to hand within a 
liiii'^ of ii\x days, at each transfer e stamp being 
afhxod for ihe clearing foe. 'Idic dilVerenccs 
' etwcen each of tln^ succcssiv. bargains are 
( aiculatod to the protit or loss .n the seller. In 
tlic former case, the clearing house issues 
'I, rheqiie in his favour ; in the latter ease 
ii"(-ice is sent of the amount due, whicli he 
is re(iuircd to pay immediately to tlie bankios 
of the association. All the intermediate parties 
being struck out, any difference in the (jualiiy 
or weiglit of the sugar ultimately elclivcrcsl 
conccrus only the first and last parties, wJio 
settle it between themselves. The arrangement 
appears to be very com]dote, and as the advan¬ 
tages are considerable, it is already largely us(‘d. 
It must tlrercforo make a great dilfereucc in the 
amounts of money passing in tlie trade. It is 
not unusual foi\'?/?'/ams to ])ass througli twenty 
hands before delivery of the sugar, and as a lot 
of 500 bags is wortli, roughly, about £000, tlie 
transactions represonfed in sucli a case woidd 
amount to £11,400, of wliich eighteen tt'ansfei-s 
amounting to £10,800, would be struck out, 
leaving only one amount of £600, and sundry 
small differences to be settled by actual pay¬ 
ment. Besides this economy, there is the 
saving in clerical work, the avoidance of risk 
in delivering warrants from hand to hand, and 
of delay in tendering warrants, with a con¬ 
sequent saving of much expense in demiirmge. 

London Pkoduce Cleaning. An institu¬ 
tion under this name was started in 1888, to 
regulate and adjust bargains in colonial and 
foreign produce. At first its operations were 
confined to coffee and sugar, but they liave since 
been extended to wheat and silver. The chief 
object of the company is to guarantee both to 
buyer and seller the fulfilment of bargains for 
future delivery. This it docs upon payment 
by the contracting party of a margin sufficient 
to secure the company from loss. Indii’ectly, 
a certain amount of economy by clearing is 
effected, because transactions accumulate on 
either side during the month, and are settled 
at the end by payment of balances only. In 
this case also bargains are for commodities of 
a cerffiin quality, and in specified quantities, 
or multiples thereof. If the clearing came 
to be extensively used, there wmuld be a gieat 
saving in the amounts of cheques drawn. Other 
institutions upon the same lines are the “ Caisse 


de Liquidation’* at Havre, and the *‘Waaren 
Liquidations Casse” at Hamburg. For the 
‘‘Cotton Brokers’ Bank” in Liverpool, v. Cotton 
Clearing. In the tea-trade, the Tea Clearing 
House is only for economy of labour, by pro¬ 
viding a central office for the lodgment and 
delivery at the various docks and warehouses 
ol' warrants, and orders for various pi;r])oses. 
Liirther, it is to be observed that by the exten¬ 
sion of the warehouse system, a species of clear¬ 
ing is effected as regards the handling of goods, 
by warrants, which are used for intermediate 
transfer, whilst delivery is only made to the 
last buyer. Among the most iiiij ortant ex¬ 
amples are the warrants of ConuMl’s Stores 
at Gkusgow, for pig-iron ; and, in +ho Liiitcd 
States, the cei-tilicates of the Unilin Pipe Lino 
for petroleum, and the system of giadiiig and 
storing wheat as adoj)ted at Chica,<;o. 

Finally, the Railway Clearing House 
requires some notice, althougli it has other 
objects than settlement by ‘‘set-olf.” Its 
main purpose is to settle nil tlie balances that 
arise out of through-bookiiig, an;i to sjilit up 
into diflcrent pro])oiiions the sums tliat are 
received for transport of goods or piassongers, 
where they pass over dillci'ent lines. For this 
]mr])osc the railways semi to the clearing 
house daily reports cf all compound tickets 
issued at each station, and of all a,mounts 
cliarged for through carriage of goods. All 
spent tickets collected are also sent up to bo 
conqiarc'd with thti accounts rendered. l^Voni 
these pariicnlars the various companies are 
didutcd Avitli the amounts received uy tiiein, and 
credited with tlieir proportion of the work done 
according to tlie mileage of their line covered, 
the haulage, and the ownership of coaches, 
trucks, or tarpaulins used. Of course the 
princi])le of clearing is brought into play in 
elfccting the settlement of all these claims. A 
regular debit and credit account is kept with 
every railway, and it is only calhal on to make 
payment when a considerable sum is owing, or 
when the set of tlie balances is all one way. 

[See Clra;<ix(j TTousk, Ajip. ; also Onr C/rann;/ 
System mul CU'tiri.iiij Jltnise.s (llow;u th).-— 

Uovses et Chamhres de iJom}>ensnilrm (rran(;oi8); 
and also various j^apers in Journal, Institute oj 
AVwj/rcrs, vol. iii. 1881-82, and subsequent years 
As to aiiiounta settled outside of clearing houses, 
see “ Proportionate use of Credit Locumeiits and 
Metallic Money in Englisli Banks” (Pownall), Jour- 
naif Inst. Banker Sf vol. ii. 1880-81.] u. w. B. 

Cotton Ci.KAKiNo(Con ox Brokers’Bank). 
The princi[)le of payment by “set-off” of 
differences has been a])])lic*(l to the very heavy 
monetary transactions arising from dealings in 
cotton at Liverpool. The system employed is 
fully described in the Bankers' Magazine for 
July 1887. No fewer than forty-six different 
forms for contract, orders for delivery, etc., may 
have to be employed in the process, and eleven 
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more connect the “Cotton Brokers’ Bank, 
Limited,” as the association through which 
the business passes is termed, with the dealing 
conducted by the branch Bank of England at 
Liverpool. The numerous forms mentioned are 
required to meet the various requirements arising 
out of the re-sale of the bales of cotton dealt 
with. These may pass through many hands 
after being in the possession of the original pur¬ 
chaser, before being finally disposed of. In¬ 
surance against risk by fire, the possibility of 
need for arbitration, in case of dispute and of 
appeal against an award, the different methods 
of dealing according to tlie special rules in 
force, whether the cotton comes from America 
or India, all the various incidents Avhich may 
arise in the conduct of a very complicated 
business, are }irovidcd for through these ar¬ 
range me i its, as well as tlie ultimate disposal 
of tlie money arising therefrom. The result 
has been a vast economy in labour, as well 
as in the use of the circulating medium. 
“ Formerly all cotton was paid for in cash. 
Now all the effects, whether cash, cheques, 
bankers' drafts, or transfers (both by post and 
telegraph) are lodged with the Bank of England 
for Uio credit of the Liverpool Cotton Bank, 
Limited, clearing account. The members of 
the cotton bank tlien transfer the amounts re¬ 
quired from one to another at the cotton bank, 
and at the end of the day the cotton bank 
sends the completed pay list to the Bank of 
England, and tlie ultimate receivers have chcipics 
for their amounts. The object of the cleaving 
house of tlie (/otton Association is to settle the 
very nnmerons sales and ro-salcsofan individual 
parcel of cotton by collecting and distributing 
the ‘ dilVereiuH'.s ’ due by, or to, the respective 
buyers and sellers. Formerly each transaction 
was setth'il, as any orilinary purchase or sale 
is, by the parties coiieenied ; a very great 
economy in the labour of the process, as well as 
ill the use of the circulating medium, is obviously 
effected by means of the ‘ cotton bank ’ and its 
connection witli the Bank of Ihigland ” (/AiiiArrs* 
Mdijaziru, 1887, p. 591). Tlie aiTangements, 
though apparently simple, must have required 
ail imnu'uso amount of teehiiical knowledge and 
intelligence to [)ut into sliapo. 

CLEMENT, Ambroise, born at Paris 1805, 
died there 1880. From 1838 to 1848 and 
from 1850 to 1800 A. Clement was secretary 
to tlie mayoralty of Saint l^tiemie, and, in 
this capacity, rendered important services to 
that city, for example, successfully op]x)sing, 
the cstablisliment of store houses for grain 
(Orknikks D’auondance, q.v.) <lcsired by the 
imperial prefect of the Loire. He was one of 
the organisers and workers from the beginning 
in the Du'tiojinaire de Vicoiwmu poJitiqWj 
And wrote many articles in the JoiU'mil des 
/^onominUs. His works are noteworthy on 
account of the lirmness of their principles and 


their logical accuracy. He was faithful all 
his life to the .principles of his master, J. B. 
Say, as his following works show; Hecherches 
8ur les causes de Virndigence (1846 in 8vo).— Des 
uouvelles idees de riforme iudustrielle^ referring 
in particular to the project for the Organisation of 
labour by M. Louis Blanc (1848 in 18mo); Essai 
sur la scieTice sociale (1867, 2 vols. in 8vo).— Le 
bon sens dans les doctriries morales et politiqueSf 
or the application of the experimental method 
to philosophy, moral sciences, and political 
economy (2 vols. in 8vo); finally, La crise 
^conomique et sociale en France en 1886 (large 
8vo), his last work. A. c. f. 

CLEMENT, Pierre, born at Draguignan 
1809, died 8th November 1870. He held a high 
official post in the ministry of finance, and 
entered the Institute {Acad6mie des ' Sciences 
morales et politiques) through the imperial 
decree of 14th April 1855—All Pierre Cliinient’s 
works consist of historical investigations con¬ 
scientiously WTitten, laboriously treated, and 
touching on financial questions, approached on 
the economic side. The following is a list of 
his principal works in order of publication : 
Uistoire de la vie et de I'administration dc CoU 
hert prMUe d'uiu 6tude sur Nicolas Fauquet, 
1846 in 8vo (liis best work, which obtained a 
prize from the AcaMmu Fran(^.aise in 1848); Le 
Gouvcrimimnt de Louis XIV. (1683 to 1689) 
a continuation of the jireccding (honoured with 
the second Gobert prize by the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres m 1848).— Jacques 
Occur et Charles VII. (1853 in 18mo, prize from 
the Aaxd^mie Fran^^aise).—Uistoire du systhne 
protectcur en France de Colbert cl 1848 (1854 in 
8vo), a work written in the spirit of free trade ; 
Portraits historujues (1855 in 18mo).— Trois 
dravies historiques (in 18mo).— E^iguerrand de 
Marigny, Beaune de Scmblaiiqay et le Chevalier 
de Rohan (in 8vo and in 18mo) ; lastly M. de 
Sifhonrfte, Bouret d lesdniiicrs fcriniersg4md-aux 
(1872 in 18mo), this work was completed by 
Alfred Lemoine and ]mblished after the death 
of P. Clement. It was due to the labours of 
Pierre Clement that an important publication, 
Les Lctlres, JnAructioius, et M6inoires de Colbert 
(1861-73, 7 vols. largo 8vo), imdertaken by 
the imperial goveruincnt was successfully oom- 
]deted. The Academic Fran<^'aise voted its 
highest honours to this collection. a. c. f. 

CLEMENT, Simon (fl. 1695-1720), merchant 
of London. In 1696 ho \vas concerned, along 
with other merchants, in an infringement of 
the Navigation Act {q.v.) by allowing a ship 
to be worked with a crew less than three-fourths 
of whom were English sailors. A plan wdiich 
he proposed in 1708, for the impoiTation of 
pitch and tar, w’as favourably considered by 
the government. From 1712-1714 he appears 
to have resided at Vienna ; and in 1720 w'e 
find him presenting a memorial on behalf of 
the widow of William Penn, whose will waa 
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disputed. He published A Discourse of the 
General Notions of Money^ Trade^ and Exchanges 
as they stand in relation each to other^ cUtempted 
hy way of Aphorism, etc., by a Merchant, 
London, 1695 ; and The interest of England as 
it stands xoith relaiion to the trade of Ireland 
considered, etc., London, 1698, 4to. Clement's 
pamphlets are well worth studying. Though not 
free from mercantilist errors, he anticipated 
in some respects the conclusion of later writers. 
He pointed out that “ silver and gold . . . are 
to be considered but as a finer sort of com¬ 
modities ; and as such are capable of rising 
and falling in price, and may be said to be of 
more or less value in divers places, according 
to their plenty or scarcity. Bullion then may 
there be reckoned to be of the higher value, 
where the smaller weight will purchase the 
gi'oater quantity of the product of manufacture 
of the county.” In an appendix, ottering 
some further reasons against raising the value 
of our coin,” ho opposed the views expressed by 
William Lowndes {q^v.) in his Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coins (1695). Dave- 
naiit quotes with approval Clement’s ‘‘judicious 
observation,” in his pamphlet on the trade of 
Ireland, “that if any one otters his goods 
cheaper than the usual price, that will then 
l>ecoine the market price ; and every one else 
must Sfdl at the same, or keep his goods.” 

(Ci/i. of Treasury Papers, xxxviii. 56 ; evii. 40 ; 
cii 522 ; clxxxii. 37 ; ccxxviii. 18.—Daveuaiit, 
Essay, etc. on the Jjalaiice of 'Trade (1(599), 123 ; 
Brit. Mvs. Catalogue; Cal. Bit it. Bodl.] w. a. s. h. 

CLElhlY, Benefit of. “Originally con¬ 
sisted in the privilege allowed to a clerk in 
orders, when prosecuted in the temporal court, 
of being discharged from thence and handed 
over to the Court Christian, in order to make 
canonical purgation.” — (Stephen’s Commen¬ 
taries on the Laws of Ewjland, vol. iv. bk. vi. 
ch. xix.) 

CLIENT. This word is derived through the 
French from the Latin cliens {tilucns from duere, 
to hear), which in one of its derivative senses 
signified a person who employed a patronns or 
adrocalas to assist him in his cause (sec 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, s. v. cliens). 

A client is a j)crson who engages a barrister 
or solicitor for the purpose of obtaining their 
jnofessioinil advice or assistance. It is a rule 
of professional etiquette that a banister should 
be engaged through the agency of a solicitor. 
Hence the solicitor is called the client of the 
barrister he briefs. The person whose cause is 
in question is also said to be the client of the 
ban ister. The relation between barrister and 
client is not, like that of solicitor and client, a 
contractual one, a barrister not having a right 
like a solicitor to sue his client for his fees. 
This rule, that only an honorarium is due to a 
barrister, is derived from Roman law. e. a. w. 

CLIENT, Stockbroker’^. The stockbroker 


regards his principal very much as a solicitor 
regards his client. In most cases a novice has 
to be advised as carefully about his investment* 
as a litigator is advised by his solicitor, a. e. 

CLIFFE LESLIE. See Le.sltr, T. E. Cliffe. 

CLIPPED MONEY. Until 1663, English 
coins were not marked or milled on the edges, 
and the practice arose of clipping small pieces 
off the coins. By 3 Henry V. c. 6, clipping 
washing, or filing the coin of the realm was 
declared high treason. This act was repealed 
by 1 Mary, sess. 1, c. 1, but its provisions 
were re-enacted and extended by 5 Eliz. c. 11, 
and 18 Eliz. c. 1. The introduction of milling 
tended to prevent clipping, but during the I7th 
century clipping was a common offence owing 
to the large gains resulting. Notwitli.standing 
the re-coinage of Elizabeth and the issue of new 
coins in subsequent years, the amount of clipped 
coins steadily increased, the new coin being 
melted down or exported. It was estimated 
that tile coinage had lost one-third its weight. 
In 1695, provision was made for restoring the 
coinage to its full weight: the cost, amounting 
to .£2,703,164, being met from the hearth-tax. 

[Lowndes’ Essay for the Amendment of (he. Silver 
Coins. 1695.—Macaulay's of England, vol. 
iv.— First Nine. Ye(trs of the Bank of England, 
by J. F. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1887.] J. E. 0. M. 

CLOFF OK CLOUOTl. An allowance of 2 
lb. in every cwt. after tare and tret have been 
deducted. It is given to cover small lo.sses in 
retailing. j. e. c. M. 

COALITIONS. See Tr o.e Unions. 

COASTING TRADE. Coasting trade is 
trade Cixrried on by sea between the various 
ports of the same country or state, and there¬ 
fore in tile case of this country includes tlie 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland 
(39 & 40 Viet. cap. 36, § 140). From tlie 
time of Elizabeth, if not before, tlie coasting 
trade was reserved to British subjects by various 
acts of parliament including tlie navigation acts 
of 1651 au<l 1660 ; but by the act of 17 Viet, 
cap. 5, tliis restriction was swept away, and all 
nations have since participated in our coasting 
traiie. As, however, only 121,000 tons of 
foreign shipping w’ere entered in 1888 in the 
coasting trade, compared with the 27,000,000 
tons of British shipping, the ett'oet of this free 
trade measure may be regaided as more moral 
than material. Many foreign countries have 
followed our example in this respect, allowing 
ships of other nations to share in their coasting 
trade, but there arc still several notable excep¬ 
tions, such as France, Russia, Spain, Greece, 
and the United States, where this trade is still 
reserved to the national flag. If che policy of 
allowing the utmost competition in carrying 
goods to and from our shores is a right one, it 
is diflQcult to maintain that the same competi¬ 
tion is undesirable in trade between the vari¬ 
ous ports. The great bulk of the article* my 
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earned are raw materials, such as coals, bricks, 
timber, and the like, for which the cheaper 
can'iago of tlio sea compared with that of the 
railway is a necessity, and we do not wish to 
endanger this cheap carriage by excluding com¬ 
petition. The regulations iin[)o:sed on ships 
and cargoes in coasting trade are much less 
stringent than those on foreign-going ships. 
The following are the principal regulations pre¬ 
scribed by the act 39 k 40 Viet. c. 36. 
Foreign ships are sul)ject to the same regula¬ 
tions as British as to stores, etc., and may not 
be snl)jccted to higher local dues (§ 141). 
Under the following section (142) no goods are 
to bo carried coastwise except those laden at 
some port or place in the United Kingdom, 
but under recent regulations in pursuance of 
the Kcvfuiue Act of 1884, a ship arriving from 
abroad is allowed to shi[) non-duUahlo goods 
for coasting alti.T discharging part of her cargo, 
and conversely a vessel which has been convey- 
ing gooils coastwise is allowed to retain part of 
the cargo on board for exportation abroad. 
The master of the coasting ship has to keep a 
cargo book in which he enters [>articulars of the 
goods taken on board and discliargc<l at the 
various [)orts, for the correctness of which he is 
liable under a penalty of X20 (Customs and 
Inland Kevenuo Act 1879, § 9). Before leaving 
any port, a document called a traimre has to 
bo signed hy tlio collector of customs, and is 
the authority to the master to clear for the 
next port (39 k 40 A^ict. c. 3(3, 145). 

Fishing boats arc exempt from oven the light 
regulalions of the or<linary coasting trade, ami 
are cnlithMl to carry from one [jart of the coast 
to anotln’r, besidt'.s their own lish and lishing 
ap[)liaiiccs, a variety of bulky ^'oexis, such as 
a.sln‘s, bavins for l)akcrs, bricks, stones, slates, 
clay, sand and gravi*!, lime, lih'-s, timber, and 
hay ami straw, kisliing boats, Iiowcvcr, cxcoed- 
iiig if) tons burthen must be registered under 
the Alerehant Shi[)i)ing Act of 1854. 

The t’ollowini; table shows the growth of the 
coasting trade of thc^ United Kingdom since 1850, 
at intervals of ten years, 

isr.O.i I 1S00.2 


Tons. 

Tonua<je emploi/rd in the gene- i 
rat eon idling trade - ; 

in-iiish . . . ! 10,07 

F('ie-;:ii . 

hitfremi ri'e })clirerii iireat. 

Britain and Inland - - | 

Fritish . , . . I | 

. . I ' 

ToUU - I - 

Itrilish .... li’,r)C4,ool 
Foreign . . . 


Tons. 


11,312,532 i 
82,443 I 


.5,.‘753,050 . 
12,7S0 I 


10,001,188 

102,223 


Tor AC . . i 12,504,031 17,003,411 


1 Foreign vessels not admitted to the coa^.ting trade 
previous tn 1S')4. 

2 Bi'fore IS'.O, vessels employed between Great Britain 
and Ireland wn e leinrued as entered at pin ts in Great 
Britain only. From 1850, entries at Irish ports are in¬ 
cluded. 


1 

1S70. 

1880.8 

1888. 

! 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tonnage emplo^^cd in 

1 the general coast- 
1 ing trade — 

1 British 

11,357,661 

16,046,071 

17,955,119 

I Foreign . 

74,079 

88,212 

103,024 

[■nlercoiirse between 
i Great Britain and 
Ireland— 

1 British 

6,852,868 

9,878,950 

9,049,090 

j Foreign . 

15,677 

10,316 

18,436 

^ Total — 

British 

18,210,519 

25,924,021 

27,004,209 

1 Foreign . 

89,756 

98,528 

121,460 

1 Total 

18,300,275 

20,022,549 

27,125,669 

_ -j 


Ill 1913, the figures were ;— Tons. 

Briti.sh. 32,539,002 

Foreign. 301,733 

3 2,840,78 5 

Divided as follows :— 

1912. British - 1912. Foreign— 

Sailing Vessels 2,5)3,450 Sailing Vessels 45,409 

Steam Vessels .30,025,552 Steam Vessels 250,324 

8V.39;e02 


A. E. i:. 

COBBETT, AVilliam, born at Farnharn, 
Surrey, 1762, passed his early years in farm- 
labour, and. after a few unhappy months in a 
lawyer's ollice in London, enlisted (1781) in 
the 54th regiment of the line, and served witn 
it seven years in Nova Scotia. Kctiring as 
sergeant-major, in 1792 he begun his literary 
career us well us his married life. Hu settled 
ill Philadelphia, but he w'as too stout a cham¬ 
pion of England against Franco to be left in 
peace, and in 1800 he found himself again in 
ICiigland. Ho was at first well received by 
Pitt and his .supporters, but soon broke olf 
connection 5vith all political parties, becoming 
conviaceil that corruption, and place-hunting, 
and waste of public money prevailed with little 
(lifrcreiicc among Whigs and Tories. He was 
thus a radical reformer ; hut neither republican 
nor revolutionist. His ideals lay as niiicli in the 
pa.8t as in tlio future. Ho deplores the Protest¬ 
ant Reformation, but, since there is now no 
hope of return to monastic charity, he lauds 
the old poor law, as being with Alagna Charts 
the foundation of English liberties (see 
ciic-der Lectures). He talked not of abstract 
rights of man, but of rights of Englishmen, 
founded on the old laws of England ; his desire 
was to make the poor labourers as comfortable 
as in his father’s time. Tliis was his strain in 
the Political P^njlster, which lie issued w^eek by 
week for over thirty years (1803-1835). There 
was only one serious break, from 1810 to 1812, 
when the editor lay in Newgate, under punish¬ 
ment for a severe article on flogging in the 


3 Brfore 1873, vessels employed in conveying ashes, 
Kavins, bricks, tiles, clay, lime, gravel, iron ore, fresh 
meat and li.sh, hay and straw, timber and wood, and 
various other raw materials were omitted in the retuma 
of tonnage. 
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army. In prison, besides studying Tull’s Hus- 
haiuiry^ he 'wrote his letters to the people of 
Salisbury, best known by the title Paper against 
Gold. 

On his release he continued from his Hamp¬ 
shire farm to edit the Register. Embittered in 
spirit and reduced in fortunes, he was never 
more full of vigour in mind and body. The 
“ White Terror ” under Tjord Sidmouth drove 
him in 1817 again to America, but ho 
kept up his Register from his farm in Long 
Island, and returned in 1819 to his native 
country, with the bones of Paine as proof 
positive of his political conversion. Bankrupt 
through lawsuits in 1820, he quitted Hamp- 
shu’e for Kensington, still keeping tight hold 
of his pen. In the reformed parliament of 1832 
he sat as member for Oldham till his death in 
June 1835. 

His work in parliament was far surpassed in 
brilliancy and originality by his earlier achieve¬ 
ments as a journalist. Ho was right in think¬ 
ing that he was “ of most weight as a spectator 
and commentator.” As an agitator or man of 
action he showed little tact, taste, or know-, 
ledge of men ; he was not a man of tho world 
any more than he was a worldly man. 'I'lie 
great obstacles to social reform seemed to ]»im 
to be political, and it was because of what ho 
thought to be their evil political inilucnco. that 
he disliked the growth of the stock-jobbing 
commercial aristocracy of his day. Ho was in 
his eccentric way a labourer in the cause of 
popular education ; he was an agricultural 
improver, importing tho ‘Mocust tree,”^ and 
trying to induce Englisli farmers to grow 
Indian corn ; ho tried to revive cottage indus¬ 
tries, especially straw-plaiting. Ho was in¬ 
tensely national, and yet his writings did more 
than most men’s to make the American nation, 
and in a less degree tho French, better under¬ 
stood by his countrymen. His strength lay in 
his clear logic and wonderful command of good 
homely English, as well as in his happy 
epithets. His chief failing was his vanity, 
pardonable in one who owed all his success to 
his own pertinacity, and all his education to 
his own diligence. 

The discussion of economics apart from 
politics had no^ interest for him. Even his 
favourite subject', taxation, is treated simply 
with the sturdy common-sense of one whose 
views are limited, but whoso powers of expres¬ 
sion are boundless. Like Swift, he made 
excursions into economical regions, not because 
he was at all anxious to find truth there for its 
own sake, but because some prevalent economic 
error or other seemed to be hindering some 
project of reform which was dear to him. His 
antipathy to the economists of his time was 
not due to any general economic theories of his 


1 '^e acacia, which waa then better known under it 
American name of “ locust tree." 


own fundamentally different from theirs. He 
denounced Malthus, and he denounced Ricardo, 
because he saw theii* doctidnes afforded too easy 
a handle to his political enemies, the “ borough- 
mongers.” But, in his diatribes against a 
potato-diet, he uses arguments identical with 
those ot Malthus ; and, in protesting against 
the new corn law of 1815, he state.s the case as 
Ricardo or any free-trader would have slated it. 
“There are few articles” (he says iu his letter 
“ T .0 the Journeymen anti Labourers of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland”) “which you 
use, iu the purchase of which you do net pay a 
tax. On your shoes, salt, beer, malt, hops, 
tea, sugar, candles, soap, ytaper, coffee, S]>irit3, 
glass of your windows, bricks and tile.s, tobacco. 
On all these and many other articles 3 t)u pay a 
tax, and even on your loaf you pay a tax, 
because everything is taxed from which the 
loat proceeds. In several ca ses tho tax amounts 
to more than one-half of what you pay for the 
article itself; these taxes go, in part to support 
sinecure placemen and y»cnsioners ; and the 
ruffians of t he hired press call you the scum of 
society.” For the most part, when Cobbett 
has hold of an economical truth, he can put it 
more clearly than another man, and there is 
little fault to find except tho exeggeration 
whicli seems to he. inseparable iVom all political 
writing. J'ho “Letter to the Luddites” (30th 
November 1810, Weekly Political Register) is 
not only one of Cobbett’s most characteristic 
and ingenious ])apcrs, but it contains one of the 
cheirest po[mlar (hiscriptioTis ever penned of 
the ('.conomi<uii bcnelits of tlie invention of tools 
and machinery. If he treats taxation as if it 
were tho only cause of distress, we must 
remember that in liis <lays, and indeed till the 
repeal of the corn laws, it was })iobably the 
most potent cause. Even during the course 
of tho French War, when there was more ap¬ 
parent reason for high taxes than in 1816, ho 
was never tired of declaiming against excessive; 
expenditure and over-taxation ; and his letters 
on Pirper against Gold are simply one skiiuiish 
in liis general attack on these evils. The letters 
in (juestion are a lively, and in the main aii 
accurate history of the suspension of cash 
payments by the Bank of England in 1797, 
and the elfccts of it on the currency. He gets 
his principles not directly from the economists, 
but from Paine’s TJecline and Fall of the Fnglish 
Sysk/ni of Fkiance (1796) ; he compares the 
English iiicouvertiblo notes to the French 
assignats; and is not careful to avoid the 
exaggerations of the “ Ultra-bullionists,” who 
explained all the high and low prices of those 
times by the state of the currency. His 
assertion that the bank neither would nor could 
ever return to cash payments was not confirmed 
by facts. But, with all its defects, the book is 
valuable for its pictures of the opinions and 
conduct of average Englishmen at a momentous 
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period in the economical history of the country. 
In the same way we owe much to the Register 
for its glimpses of English working men, and 
their views in the darkest years of this century. 

Of Cobbett’s numerous works the following are 
of most importance economically ;— 

The Weekly Political Register^ 1803 to 1835.— 
Paper against Uold^ 1810, 1811, reprinted 1817. 
—Rural Rides (reprinted from the Register)^ 1830. 
— TioO‘penny Trashy 1831.— Tour in Scotland and 
in the four northern Counties of England^ 1833.— 
A Years Residence in the United States of America^ 
1818.— Cottage Economy^ 1821.— Manchester Lec¬ 
tures, 1832.— Snrphts Poptdaiion and Poor Laio 
Rill, 183.5.— legacy to Labourers, 1835.— Jjegacy 
to Peel, 1835.— Legacy to Parsons, 1835. 

[His biograjihy is given by himself incidentally 
throughout liis works (for example, in Advice to 
Young Men, 1830, and in tlie Years Residence 
,in America). —See also William Cohhelt, a Bio¬ 
graphy, by Kdward Smith, 2 vols. (Sampson Low, 
1878).— George Gilfillaii, (second) Gallery of 
Literary Portraits, 1840.—Adolf Held, Sod ale 
Geschichte EngUmds, 1881.] j. n, 

COBDHN, KrcHAiM), born 1804, died 1865. 
In 1841, being already a well-known and 
vigorous writer on public questions as well as 
an active advocate of free trade, he entered 
parliament, liaving coutostod Stockport, the 
borough which first returned him, in 1837. In 
1857 lie was not returned. In 1859 ho was 
retiiriiod, wliile absent in America, for Roch¬ 
dale, and sat for tliis constituency till hi.s death. 
In these j)agos it is iin])ossi])lo to enter into the 
details of his public life. 

Col)d(Mi was supposed, especially by those 
who did not know him, to bo a mere advoc.ato 
of laUsez fairc ; and tlie school wliich lie was 
reputed to have founded was nicknamed the 
Manelio.stcr school, chieny by Gormans, and 
especially by Gorman socialists. Ho might have 
been ext’usod if he sot great store on the liberation 
of iiidusliy from fisc<al absurdities and sliaekles, 
and tliouglit that the best service government 
could do (o soi'iety was to lot it alone, for ho 
ha<l abundant experience of the mischief which 
the meddlesomeness of government does. Hut 
ho was far too wise and experienced a man to 
be satisfied with mere negations, and there were 
few persons who interpreted the constructive 
side of ]volitics xvilh more aeiitcncss and more 
perseveranee. rei’hai>s one of the mo.st obvious 
ibust rat ions of this stateiinnit. made by the 
writer wlio probably knew’ Idui moio in¬ 
timately th.-in any other j^erson, was his negotia¬ 
tion of the commercial treaty with Kiance. A 
commercial treaty is in diivct anlag<misiii to 
laissc\ fairy, and at the time was criticised on 
this ground. Similar to this was his attitude 
on national education, on which he entertained 
opinions wliich have not yet been accepte<l, 
though the country is manifestly bent on accept¬ 
ing them in the end. His views on foreign 
politics too, and especially the politics of 


trade, are gaining ground among the most 
thoughtful and intelligent public men. Cobdeu 
always refused public office, mainly owing to 
his antipathy to a statesman who was then in 
the ascendant. J. T. R, 

[In this reference the notice of Cobden’s sensitive¬ 
ness preserved by Bagehot is interesting. Bagehot 
remarks in his vivid sketch of Cobden and his 
work : “ He said at Drury Lane Theatre, iu tones 
of feeling, almost of passion, curiously contrasting 
with the ordinary coolness of his nature, ‘I could 
not serve with Sir Robert Peel.’ ” Bagehot’sl3to- 
grajjhical Studies, 1881, p. 336.] 

Cobden’s early life was in many ways a fit 
training for his later career ; he passed from his 
father’s farm at Dimford near Midhurst in Sussex 
to a London warehouse, and became traveller for 
his finn ; in 1832 he began business in Manches¬ 
ter on his own account, and his cotton printing 
works at Mancliester and Salden brought him 
the wealth which enabled him to conduct the 
long campaign against the corn laws. 

Cobden is associated witli three great politi¬ 
cal movements, the first for the repeal of pro¬ 
tective duties, especially the repeal of the corn 
laws, the second against wars and military 
expenditure, and the third in favour of com¬ 
mercial treaties. The two first of these were 
parts of a comprehensive but sim])lt political 
programme, w'liich lie held consistently through 
life. Like his friend Bright, he looked at 
political questions with the eyes of a man of 
business, and without much (if any) re.s])cct for 
tradition. In two early pamphlets, Emyland, 
Irdand, ami America (1835), and Russia 
(1836), he gave his ideas to the world substan¬ 
tially in the shape which tlmy ever afterwards 
retained in his mind, though the necessity of 
negotiating commercial treaties seems to have 
been rocogiiisud by liim only after the force of 
England's example had proved evidently insuffi¬ 
cient to convert other nations to free trade. 
The general s])irit of his wliole ])olicy is well 
expressed in the motto quoted by himself (in 
England, Ireland, and Atne/'ica) from George 
Washington : — ‘The great rule of conduct in 
regard to foreign nations is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have, with them, as 
little political connection as possible.” We, 
be contends, have no commission to administer 
justice to the whole world ; and our interference 
will do more harm than good. We must set 
onr own house in order and provide for our own 
people first. Fnrtlicr, if we are to pay our great 
national debt we must have a larger population 
and a large r Hade ; and, if we are to have these 
we must throw oil’ our feudal traditions and our 
h.abits of excessive military and civil expendi¬ 
ture, and above all our protective duties. After 
the repeal of the corn laws, Cobden’s opposition 
to all indmect taxation became more, and not 
less, pronounced ; and bis failure to prevent 
the war with Russia (1854), and the war with 
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China (1867) only increased his ardour in 
preaching a policy of what has been, not very 
happily, called non-intervention, or, not truly, 
peace at any price. His efforts to secure com¬ 
mercial treaties have been sometimes sup¬ 
posed inconsistent with his general principles 
(see Mallet’s Free Exchange^ 1801, where this 
objection is well rebutted). The “Manchester 
School” of politicians has ceased to [)lay a 
distinct part in our parliamentary life, nartlv 
no doubt because its programme was imidennatc 

the problems of the new era, and largely also 
because many of its moat important i-rinciplcs 
from being paradoxes have become truisms. 

Besides the “Cobden Club,” tl-c Finnncial 
Reform Association, advocating direct taxation 
and the abolition of all taxation of goods, may 
be considered to represent his disciples. In 
matters of economic theory he drew his inspira¬ 
tion from Adam Smith ; and, though he added 
little or nothing of his own, he had a remark¬ 
able power of making clear to a popular audience 
the several steps of an economical argument. 
As Bagehot said of him, Cobden “was not the 
discoverer of the free-trade principle. He did 
not first find out that the corn laws wore bad 
laws. But he was the most ctfcctual of those 
who discovered how the corn laws were to be 
repealed, how free trade was to change from a 
doctrine of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ into a 
principle of tarifis and a fact of real life” 
Biographical Sti'-dies, 1881, p. 387). 
llis association with Basli.it w’as of first-rate 
importance for the cause of repeal, but it has 
induced too many of his followers to adopt the 
economics of Bastiat as a whole (see e.y. 
Mallet’s Free ^xdiangcy p. 23, “without 
Bastiat, Cobden’s policy would not have been 
elaborated into a system ”). The economical 
writings of Perronet Thompson had an influence 
on Cobden of which he gave practical recogni¬ 
tion by editing them for the Tjoague. 

\^The political ivi'itings of Hichard Cobden, with 
an introduction by iSir Louis Afallet, C.B. (1878). 
dins includes the pamphlets of 1835 and 1830 
above ineiitioned, the four later pamphlets (1) 
“1793 and 1853 ” (2) “How wars are got up in 
India” (3) “What next, and next?” (4) “The 
Three Panics,” and letter on “ Rights of Belliger¬ 
ents.”— Speeches on (Questions of Pahlic Policy 
(ed. Joiiii Briglit and .J. E. Tliorold Rogers), new 
ed. 1878.—Translation of the treatise of M. 
(dievalicr on the Probable Fall in the Value of 
Gold with a Preface (1859).— Financial Peform 
Tracts, No. 6. (on the Budget of 1819).—Life of 
Cobden by John Morley (1882). 

See also Bastiat’s Cobden et la Ligue (1854).—H. 
Ashworth’s Recollections ofR. Cobden and the Anti- 
Corn La%o League (1876).—J. E. Thorold Rogers’s 
Cobden and Modern Political Opinion (1876).— 
Bagehot’s Biographical Studies (1881).—“The 
policy of Commercial Treaties,” John Morley, 
Fortnightly Review, June 1881.] j. b. 

COCHUT, Pierre Andre, who was born at 


Paris 1807, and died there 1890, was from 1836 
to 1869 one of the most laborious and valued 
contributors to the Revue des deux Mondes, His 
style was brilliant, his mind firm and indepen¬ 
dent. Eis articles were much valued, particu¬ 
larly those on Algeria. The Rapport gin&ral 
sur VAlgerie, which was altogether his work, 
was about to be distributed officially to the 
chambers at the time when the revolution of 
1818 broke out. It was then that he published 
Les associations ouvrUrcs (1 vol. in 8vo, 1851), 
a work which is still not out of date. Soon 
after appeared. Law, son systhio'. rP son epoque 
(1 vol. in 18ino, 1853) which, while brilliant in 
style, shows itself to be the work of an economist 
and a financier of the best school. Long a 
contributor to the National, ho wote afterwards 
in Le Temps. Questions of price and money 
occupied his attention much, and his opinion in 
these matters carried great authority. Prom 
1870 to 1885 he was a director of the Mont de 
PUU at Paris, a post which had been offered 
him as far back as 1848. Ho was president of 
tlio SocUU de StatUty]wi de Paris, 1883, and 
also vice-president from 1881 of the Sociite 
d'economie politique. A. o. f. 

CODE NAPOLEON. Before the French 
Revolution there were two kinds of law in Prance, 
the droit icrit or written law, and the droit cou- 
tumier or customary law ; and the latter varied 
so much from place to place that Voltaire said 
a traveller changed his law as often as he 
changed his post-liorses. Consolidaiion was 
attempted from time to time ; the most suc¬ 
cessful effort in that direction was Colbert’s 
Ordonnance; but practically the chaos remained 
until, on 4th August 1789, the Constituent 
Assembly ordered a code common to the whole 
kingdom to be drawn up ; but Cambaecr^s 
failed for various reasons to accomplish the task 
then set him. Napoleon ordered the work to 
be taken u[); lie ajipointed a commission, con¬ 
sisting of Tronchet, Bigot de Preameneu, Malle- 
ville, and Portalis to i)ro[)aro a code. They 
did so, basing their labours largely on the then 
exivSting l'’rench legal traditions, together with 
the Institutes, the Pandects, the Codex, and the 
Epitome Juliani. The successive portions were 
subjected to public criticism ; tlie suggestions 
of the various tribunals and tribunaux de com¬ 
merce were invited ; the Tribunal of the year X. 
then discussed the clauses, hut wlien they had 
got as far as the end of part iii. of the civil 
code, Napoleon found them troublesome and 
withdrew the code, expelled the opposition, and 
broke up the remainder into committees which 
were to discuss the clauses with the Conseil 
d'itat. This was done; and the var ions portions, 
as they successively passed the Corps Ligislatif, 
were sepai'ately promulgated between the years 
1804 and 1810. These portions, independent 
of one another, are (1) the code civil, (2) the 
code de procidure civile, (3) the code de comr 
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merce, ( 4 ) the code d'instruction criminelle, 
and ( 5 ) the code p^nal. This code superseded 
all ])reviou3 legislation, and wliere it does not 
provide for every case, much is left to the equity 
and good sense of the judge. This, with 
the multiplicity of co-ordinate jurisdictions in 
France, has brought about considerable conflict 
of decisions, and as precedents have there but 
little binding force, there is some considerable 
uncertainty as to what in a doubtful case the 
decision may be. The brevity of the code is 
condemned by Savigny and Austin, the latter 
of whom points out that there is an absence of 
definition of terms and of statement of guiding 
principles. The result of this has been the 
growth of a very full literature of the com¬ 
mentary or<ler. On the civil code, which treats 
of civil rights under the three main heads of 
])ersons, profierty and its modifications, and the 
modes of acquisition of property, the commen¬ 
taries of Dnranton, Troplong, Toullier, J)emo- 
lornbe, Si icy and Gill^ert, and (German) 
Zacharia may bo consulted. Tlio code dr 
commerce treats of commercial law under the 
following heads :—(1) commerce in general: 
traders, traders’ books, partnership and com¬ 
panies, jvirtition of property, stock exchanges, 
stockbrokers and brokers, pledges, agents and 
common carriers, sales and purchases, lulls of ex¬ 
change, promissory notes and limitation ; (2) 
marilime c.ommerce : shi[)S and other vessels, 
seizure and sale of ships, shipownei s, the captain, 
hiring and wages of (irews, charter parties and 
fieight, lulls of lading, the freight, bottomry, 
insurance, average, jettison and contribution, 
limitations of actions, exceptions or bars to 
actions ; (3) bankni]»leics and fraudulent bnnk- 
riiiitcies : dealing with bankruptcy, fraudulent 
baukrujitey, reinstdement ; and (4) juris«lic- 
t ion in commercial l asos : the organisat ion of 
the trlhmuut.r dr cooiuirrce, their jurisdiction, 
tdieir procedure, and the pi'oci'ilure in courts of 
ap])cal. Witli ndercnce to the code dr roni- 
rmree, the following works may be consulted ; 

Napoleon Arglcs, Frrfwh Mr7'r(rritde Lau\ ISSg, 
and references tlierciii, })p. .wii-xxiv ; Mayers 
French<\nlrof Cont.incrrc, ltS87. -Alaiizct, Cumnirn- 
tiriirs ;—and with regaril to tin* dcvelojinient of 
French law and legal iraditioti, Laferricre, llistnire 
dn droit f ran<;ais. a . p . 

CODICIL. A document excenteil for the 
purpose of modifying the <lirections of a will, 
and subject to the same re([uircnients as to form 
as tlie will itsrlf (see Will). l. s. 

COIN ACM, 'Fur Rioiit ok. “In constitu¬ 
tional law' the right of Coining has always been 
held to be. one of the peculiar j>rerogativ(\s of 
the Crown, and it is a maxim of the civil law' 
that ouoirf^indi jus principiih] o.s^ibus inJuuret'' 
(.lev ons. Monc\j, p. 65). A hard use has often 
been made of this jiienigative. A. Smith says 
(ircalth of book i. ch. iv.) “In 

every country of the world, I believe, the avarice 


and injustice of princes and sovereign states, 
abusing the confidence of their subjects, have 
by degrees diminished the real quantity ol 
metal wdiich had been originally contained in 
their coins." J. S. Mill has expressed himself 
much to the same effect {Principles of Political 
Eemomy, book iii. ch. vii. § 2). Governments 
found it their interest “to interdict all coining 
by private persons ; indeed their guarantee was 
often the only one which w’oiild have been relied 
on, a reliance, how'ever, which very often it ill 
deserved." The Knglish standard for the gold 
coin has remained unchanged in fineuess since 
1600, and the number of grains of line gold in 
the pound sterling since 1717, when Sir Isaac 
Newton w.as master of the mint. The process 
of coining requires to be c.'irried on with great 
.scientific care. See Alloy ; Assay ; Bettkr- 
NEss ; Biiassaoe ; Bullion ; Mint. 

[W. S. Jevoii.s, Money. —Lord Liverpool, Letter 
to the King on the Coinage. —F. A. Walker, 
Money.--V]. Seyd, HuUion and Foreign KxcJuinges, 
—W. Bagehot, A Universal Money.—Select Tracts 
on Money^ printed for the Political Economy Club, 
etc.] 

COINAGE, Decimal. See Decimal System. 

COKE, Roger (11. 1643-1696) w'as the third 
son of Henry Coke of Thorington, hy his wife 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir Richard 
Lovelace of Kiugsdown, Kent, and grandson of 
Sir Edward Coke. He was educated at the 
University of Cambridge, where “he became 
w'cll-vcrs’il in several parts of learning, and 
WTO to a treatise against Hobbes’ Leviathan,” 
His principal study for some time was mathe¬ 
matics, hut he also took gi'eat delight in 
commercial questions. “Thgn’ in his day ho 
had good speculative notions in trade, ho was 
not so successful in the yiractice of it." He fell 
into distress, and the “best suj)port he had " 
was an annuity of £100, which W'as settled 
upon him by his nephew'. “ Pie lived for some 
years wdtliin the rules of the Pdeet, and died a 
bachelor about the 77th year of his age.” In 
his writings Coke, erroneously assuming tlie 
accuracy of Samuel F’oki'key’s {g.v.') statistics, 
maintained tliat FUnglish trade and commerce 
were decaying ; but he made many sound sug¬ 
gestions for their improvement. He denounced 
the. trading corporations, which had “the arti¬ 
ficers at their mercy," and suggested that they 
should he made free to adl JCiiglish citizens. 
The Statute of Apprenticeship (sec Apprentice- 
siiip, S tatute of) in his view' prepared materials 
for the Poor Law to w'ork upon. He advo¬ 
cated the repeal of the law's of naturalisation 
and of the acts restraining the importation of 
Irish and Scotch cattle. The exclusive privi¬ 
leges of the trading com]mnies (see Foreign 
Trade, Regulation of), which restrained 
English foreign trade within narrow limits, 
should be abolished. The Navigation Act 
{q.r.) had, in his opinion, secured the monopoly 
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of the foreign trade of the country to a few 
merchants, to the detriment of the producing 
classes. Similar laws had been found by ex¬ 
perience to be mischievous in their operation, 
and, in support of his objections, he quoted the 
evidence laid before the committee on trade in 
1668 (v. Free Trade). He maintaincil that 
the free importation of raw material and of 
foreign manufactures should be permiried. 
This would lead to “plenty and cheapness” 
of all things nee{led by “ tl\c poor artificers, ’ 
a^nl to the increase of trade and c-.ommcrcc. 

Amongst Roger Coke’s works may l)e mentioned 
—1. A Detecticni oftJie Court and State of Ku rland 
during the four last reigvs and the 'interregnum^ 
cnvoisfirig of private Mernuirs, etc. . . . Also an 
J t^jemdix discovering the pree^nt state of the 
.ya/ion, 2 vols., London, 1694, Svo.— 2. A f)is~ 
Kijuroe of Truuley in Two Parts. The jirst part 
IrC'ds of the reason of the dcca'y of the strength^ 
v'ndih^ and Trade of England. The latter of the 
growth and increase of the Dutch trade above the 
English^ Loudon, 1670, 4to.—3. England's I'm- 
provement. In two parts: in the former is dis¬ 
coursed how the Kingdom of England -may be 
. improved in strength, employments wealths 
trade: in the. latter is discoursed how the 'naviga¬ 
tion of England may be increaseds Loudon, 1675, 
4 to.—J. A Treatise wherein is demonstrated, that 
the L'hvrch and State of England are in equal 
danger with th,e trade of it: Treatise 1. limsoi\s 
of the increase of the Dutch trade: Treatise 2, 
London, 1671, 4to.—5. Rejlections upon tJic East 
lady and Royal African Companies: with an- 
imadversions concerning the naturalisatio'ii of 
foreignerSs London, 1695, 4to. 

[Coke's Detections etc., 4th ed. (1719), i. xiii.— 
>IacCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy 
(1845), 4to.—Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 

(d. iracCnlloch, itli ed. (1853), xxxvii. 536.— 
CarUiew’s Hundred of Launditch, hi. 109.— Erit. 
.'lus, (Jatalvgiie.\ w. a. s. H. 

COLBERT, .Tran Baptiste, born at Rheims 
1619, died at Paris 1683. The son of a wool- 
merchant, Colbert became one of the greatest 
miuisters France has ever socri ; he formed }>art 
of the eshihlishmeut of Cardinal Mazarin I'rom 
1649 to the death (9th March 1661) of tliat 
s'oitosmari, who on his deathbed recommended 
him to Tiouis XIV. A})[)ointetl immediately, 
16th JMarch 1661, inteiidant of the linances, he 
succeeded, on the day of the arre.st of Nicolas 
Fonquet,—5th September 1661,—to him as 
superintendent, directing the finances from 
that date, originally under cover of a financial 
council, afterwards, from 1666, as comptroller- 
general. His first step was to reduce the Taille 
(q.v.), a direct property tax ; he then established 
a departmental oihee (^c?ia7nbre de justice), wliich 
carried on its operations from 1662 to 1665, 
and was only definitely closed in 1669, after 
having brought in 110 millions (say £4,400,000) 
to the state. After some trifling reforms, he 
promulgated the customs tariff of September 
1664, which, establishing a more complete unity 


of plan, was certainly an improvement on the 
preceding order of things. It might even have 
produced real progi*ess had Colbert, supported 
as ho was by Louis XIV., been more confident 
ill his own strength, and had he abolished, as the 
Etats g&.L^raux of 1614 desired, all internal cus¬ 
toms restrictions, and removed the fiscal barriers 
to the frontier. But beyond this there remained 
still to be carried out the settling of the rate of 
duties. Colbert's regulations, certainly severe, 
though preferable to those of his prodccessoi’s, 
were rendered more strict, first in 1667, then 
again in 1672, when they even were the cause 
of the war with Holland. 

Colbert, we most admit, wliile ho put 
down with laudable strictness, and even severity 
sometimes, financial dishonesty, was carried 
away by his love of system and of making 
regulations for the control of commerce and 
industry. Thus he established, 166-1. the 
two commercial companies of the East Indies 
(Hindustan), and of the West Indies (An>erica). 
Notwithstanding his supjiort, and in sjiite of 
the liborality of Louis XIV., tliese two associa- 
tioiis, leased on monopoly, gradually sank. The 
first vegehited on even to the times of Ijaw 
(1719), but the second died in 1674. The ordi¬ 
nance of 1666 on maiiuractures and corporations 
was a new manifcshitioii, and a more regi'cttable 
one, of his tendency towards regulation. To 
organise an industrial movement, to sustain it by 
cnstoiu-house regulations, always protectionist, 
at times prohibitive, to create model maniifac- 
tnres—or at least manufactures having those 
pjetensions, sometimes through the intervention 
of the state and with the money of the taxpayer 
(Beauvai.s, 1664, the Gobelins, 1667), at other 
times (St. Gobain, 1665) through a privilcgi-d 
concession ; this is the whole of the economic 
method which goes by tlui mime of tlie system 
of Colbert. This great minister was not, after 
all, systematic enough to have de.servcd to give 
the name of Colbcrtism to liis system. His 
methodical mind only occiqued itself with over¬ 
coming difliciiltics, with adojiting reiorms one 
by one, after having maturely studied the con¬ 
sequences, ])articularly the immediate conse¬ 
quences. Though a hard worker, energetic in 
character, sufiplying the deliciencies of ignorance 
tbrongh supremely good sense, Colbert was 
never able to ris(i to the level of a general idea. 

His activity gradually extended itself to the 
shijjping interest, the care of whicli w'as added, 
1669, to his duties ; and to the arts, which he 
encouraged both in France and even in other 
countries by presents, pensions, or payments, 
considerable in amount, especially when the 
date is considered. He founded, 1663, under 
the title of the Petite Academic, the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres ; then, 1668, 
the academy of the sciences. He encouraged 
the taste and the expenses of luxury, particu¬ 
larly in the way of budding, in Louis XIV., and 
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even spent large sums on festivities in the 
furtherance of that economic error, faire aller 
U comimrcey to “make trade go.” lie founded 
the opera in 1667. He presented Riquet—and 
this was more useful—with the concession of 
the canal to join the two seas, constructed be¬ 
tween 1665 and 1681, by means of the subsidy 
voted by the states of Languedoc. The canal of 
Orleans (1679) was also undertaken about the 
same time, and the canal of Burgundy projected. 

Colbert thought it his duty also to give 
encouragement to the growtli of the population 
by pensions to large families — but all that ho 
did by this was to supply misery with fresh 
victims. Unfortunately all this activity turned 
capital aside from employment in agriculture, 
which sulfored the more under the administra¬ 
tion of Colbert because he put hindrances on 
the circulation of corn by regulating both tho 
inland and foreign trade in it. 

Besides this, the passion for extravagant 
expense took, with Louis XIV., a development 
which ended by making Colbert unea.sy. A 
more serious conse([uence followed. The histe 
for war seiziid the king, and Loiivois, secretary 
of state for the war department, 1662-1691, 
overweighed the iulluence of Colbert in the 
mind of the king, and contributed powerfully 
to develop this taste, to tho misery of Franco. 
A lew hard words addressed by the king to 
Colbert completely overwhelmed him and re¬ 
sulted in tho illness which brought him to the 
tomb. An honest soul, deeply attached to his 
country, ho sought its prosperity by purely 
practical means. He loved his king, and 
favoured peace. When tho condition of allairs 
which surrounded him is considered—tho dilli- 
culties ho had to overcome — tho indomitable 
energy witli which he endeavoured to institute 
reforms, and the persevorauee he displayed in 
bringing them about, no doubt can exist that 
posterity has been right in giving him the title 
of the Urr,nt Colherf. 

[The Lc(tr(\s, ians, ft mu/iditrs de Cfl- 

bert” warn collected and published by M. Pierre 
Chhuent (1861-1878 in 7 vols. in Svo). 
Pesiih'S this, aiiioiii' other works on this threat 
minister, there may be read: llidoire de la 
vie et de rad>n'niistrt(.tioii de Colf>ert, juir Pierre 
CUaneut (1 vol. in S\'o, 184<)). --Idudes sur Col- 
bertj par Felix Jonblcan, tmvnuje couronne p)ar 
I'Acadiinie des sclenres morale.^ et poUlipies (2 
vols. in 8vOj 1856).— Cod>crt et eon tet/ips, par M. 
Alfred Neymarck (2 vols, in Svo, 1877). We may 
<|uote among biographies of Colbert those of 
Forbimnais, Hailly, Montyou, Neeker, Lemontey, 
Ad. Seviez, and Jean PrynauJ.] a . o , f. 

COLLATERAL SECURITY. See Caution. 

COLLATION. See Sttckssion, Scotland. 

COLLECT. To obhiiii payment of a bill of 
exchange or ehoquo as agent for another person. 
An in<lors< moiit “ for collection ” does not trams- 
fer the property to the indorsee ; it is merely 
an authority to encash tlie amount at maturity. 


If the indorser becomes insolvent before matur¬ 
ity, the indorsee has to account for the proceeds 
to the estate, and cannot set them off against 
a debt due to him from the indorser. E. s. 

COLLECTIVE GOODS include all those 
desirable things which are not appropriated by 
particular individuals to the exclusion of others, 
but are available to all members of the com¬ 
munity, e.g. turnpike roads, great rivers such 
as the Thames, public museums, free libraries, 
the right to a free education. Such goods con¬ 
stitute a very important element of national 
wealth. Compare Marshall, Principles of Econ¬ 
omics (2d ed.), bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4. j. n. k. 

COLLECTIVISM is the theory which teaches 
that land and capital, or the means of produc¬ 
tion, should be the property of the whole 
community in order to secure effective produc¬ 
tion apd equitable distribution. It is thus not 
a different doctrine from that which is now 
msually meant when the word socialism is used. 
“The word is new, but the idea is found in 
every system of radical socialism ” (1^. de 
Laveleyo, Le Socialisme Cantemporamf ed., 
1886, p. 285). M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, in 
his book Le Collectivisine (1884, dd., 1885), 
wliich is in large measure a criticism of 
Schalile’s Die Quintessenz des SocialismuSt de¬ 
fends the neologism on the ground that it 
is more definite than Socialisme, which he 
uiKler.stands in a largo and vague sense as 
nearly equivalent to what is in England called 
.state interference. The name “collectivist” 
was at one time appropriated by the socialists 
who opposed what they called the authoritative 
communism of Marx. Bakounin (^.v.) declared 
hiriLself “a collectivist and jiot a communist” 
at the fourth general meeting of the iNTEiir 
NATIONAL (^.v.) ill 1869 (J. Garin, IJAnarchie 
et les Amirdiisles, 1885, p. 79), The whole 
subject will be found fully treated under 
Anarchism and Socialism, vol. iii. and App. 

[Authorities quoted in the text.] E. c. 

COLLEGIUM. This term in ancient Rome 
signilied a cor[)orate body composed of indi¬ 
viduals in partnersliij) for the pursuit of some 
common end. Collegia existed at different 
times for tlie pursuit of the most various ends, 
religious, social, and political, but the collegia 
of most interest to the economist were the 
Collegia Artifeum and tho Colle(jlum Merca- 
forum. The free workmen in Romo from very 
early times were organised according to their 
respective trades into collegia. The foundation 
of tho system is variously ascribed to Numa 
Pompilius and to Serviiis Tullius. Authorities 
agree, however, in fixing the original number 
at nine, and the extreme antiquity of the 
system is vouched for by the fact that among 
the nine was a collegium of workers in bronze, 
but none of workers in iron. Early in the 
4th century b.c., a collegium of merchants was 
added to the number, and in later times the 
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pnblicani appear to have formed a collegimn. 
Tliere is, unfortunately, very little positive 
evidence as to the })recise constitution and 
importance of these collegia. Like the medi- 
(Kval craft-guilds they appear to have com¬ 
bined a social and religious with an industrial 
side. It cannot be ascertained to what extent 
tlieir organisation applied to the provinces; 
but they apparently resembled the craft-guilds 
in being local organisations. The collegium 
of the sailors, however, resembled the CoM- 
PAONONNAGES {q.v,) in possessing local branches 
i.i the provinces. The original nine collegia of 
(raftsmen were always exempt from the repres 
sive legislation which was from time to time 
promulgated against other collegia, and they 
continued to exist in Italy until the Middle 
Ages, when the compagnoniiagcs and craft- 
guilds were developed from them. Owing no 
doubt to the preponderance of slave over free 
lihoiir in Rome, the collegia of workmen had 
little direct influence on history. They never 
appear to have attained an importance at all 
comparable with that of a Trade Union in 
modern times. 

[Smith, Dictionary of Jiovian Antiquities, 1891. 
—Moiurasen, History of Rome. —Mommsen, De 
Col!e:/iis et iSodaliciiSf Kiel, 1848,] a. u. 

COLON IKS. 

Colonies, doscription ol, p. 321; Clolonial Policy, p. 322 ; 
Colmnal Lands, p. 323; Public Ib'bts, Colonies, jo 
324 ; Trade and tlie Flag, p. 3*21 ; Mctliods rtf Govern- 
nicnt, p, 326; CuiTcnoy, Pritish Colonies, j). 320; 
Di'iiomiiialional Currency, p. 32S; Government by 
Coniijauics, p, 329 ; Colonisation, Systems of, p. 333. 

COLONIES. The dolinitioii of the term 
‘O^olony” is elastic, and its use is mucli 
governed by accidental circumstances, c.o, 
Ceylon is styled a “colony,” and Burmali 
nor, because they are directed by dill’erent 
departments of state at home. 

Modern colonies, which arc those treated of 
here, have been founded by the nations of western 
Kurope since the time when their energy sent 
them one after another in quest of profit and ad¬ 
venture away from the Mediterranean lands which 
had fallen into the power of the Mohammedans, 
dh'v fall into four economic types;—(1) 
/'‘('■furies, those established lor trade with 
natives ; (2) Provi'tices, for exploiting, more or 
less explicitly, the countries taken po.sscs.sion 
of ; (3) Phinirtiions, for industrial occupation 
through employment of capital ; and (4) 
Colonies proper, for comj)lcte industi’ial occu¬ 
pation. Other than economic motives liave 
influenced the origination of modern colonies ; 
religious lihoi ty sent out the Jews of Portugal 
to iiiazil ; the Puritans to New England ; 
ridigious enterprise the Jesuits to Paraguay ; 
political disallbction sent cavaliers to Barbados ; 
social offences supplied Australia with her first 
colonists. 

1. The Factory system was the earliest, and \ 
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was prosecuted with great vigour by the Portu¬ 
guese, who, ill rivalry with Venice and Genoa, 
drew a chain of factories from Madeira to Japan., 
When Portugal fell (1580) for a time into the 
clutches of Spain, the Dutch stepped in and 
secured many of their positions ; in time the 
French and British followed up the Dutch. 
The Portuguese factories were royal enterprises 
nominally, but were farmed out; the Dutch 
were purely commercial undertakings, governed 
by the approved methods of trade found suc¬ 
cessful in Holland, and adopting a method 
known in present days as limitation of oittput, 
where thought necessary. The concentration of 
aimupon profit proved eventually tlieir weakness. 
The yielding of heavy dividends promptly and 
regularly can hardly lie an adequate basis for 
great human movements such as colonisation, 
and a clear examp^ of the failure of such an 
attempt is to be found in the brief duration 
of the Dutch power in Brazil, 1624-1654. 

2. Fromnc,es. In these the inhabitants al¬ 
ready ill possession are governed and, in most 
cases, made use of for industrial employment. 
The story of Sjianish colonisation is found in 
tlie histories of JMexico* and Peru. The Span¬ 
iards were inislcd by the idea that gold and .silver 
were identical with wealth, and fanaticfil in 
their jirelcrence for ecclesiastical system over 
humanity. The end of their dominion was 
sudden. In thirty years the Spanish ompiie 
ill the new world was gained ; it lasted two 
hundred and lil ty years ; in another thirty 
years it fell, leaving behind but Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Still, the 
Spaniard did a little for the economic develop¬ 
ment of those countries; he taught the use 
of horses, of plough^ and of money. Fi’ance 
has recently formed a new province in Africa, but 
its interest is mainly military, and the econo¬ 
mical value of their rule in Tonqiiin and Cochin 
China, to either party, is at jirescnt obscuro. 
The greatest example of the [irovince in tlie 
history of the world is undoubtedly thnt «gglo- 
meration of peopb^s, nations, and languages 
called “ India.” The economic and the educa¬ 
tional value of the relationship betw'cen Britain 
and India has continually become more and 
more important, as that relationship has gradu¬ 
ally taken its legitimate I’orrn. 

3. Flantatio'ns. This tyjie of colony has 
furnished a varied and interesting chapter in 
the history of each of the colonising countries 
of western Europe. When regions entered upon 
were inhabited by races in primitive stages of 
industrial life, these were either brought into 
service, as in Brazil, Ceylon, and the mines of 
Mexico and Peru, or pushed aside, a.s in North 
America. The primary purpose of these planta¬ 
tions was the employment of capical, not the 
application of the planter’s laViour—which 
indeed the climate as a rule rendered impossible. 
Native labour was brought into subjection. 

V 
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GhoIs at home were emptied of their lawful 
iiiliabihiiits to furnish labourers for Virginia, 
and the sad history of the extermination of the 
iiatives of the West Indies by the Spaniards, 
and the crushing of the natives of Mexico, Peru, 
and Brazil by Spaniards and Portuguese was 
marked by tlie most disgraceful subordination of 
moral principle to industrial circumstances ever 
practised on such a scale and in so gross a manner 

the deportation and enslavement of African 
negroes (see Slavery and SiiAVE 'Pradk). 

'this extraneous sup[ily was resorted to on 
the extermination of the inhabitants of the 
West Indies, the, proof of incirectivt.-ness of 
those of Bra,y,il, and of the inability to domesti¬ 
cate the lied Indians of Noith America ; and 
it lias resulted in the settlcmient of an impoi bint 
fi'action of the Negro race in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. lit cent years have witnes.sed the do- 
ve]o[mient of a system of regulated voluntary 
migration of ti' 0 ['ical laliourers fi'om tlie east to 
llie west under the name of C(.»oli('s (see Coulie 
Svseem). 

In spite of the media'val character of the 
Virginia or Jamaica planter in many res[)ects, 
lie was moi'c the prototype of the modern agri¬ 
culturalist or manufacturer in England than 
was frhe New England or Pennsylvania farmer 
wlio owned his land, employed his own capital, 
and with his family siijiplied a considerable 
[>art of the labour. And as time went on 
plantation-owners were only represented by 
“attorneys" and managers, and yet their 
jeViumca, being derived from invested capital, 
W(Te always reg;irded as profits, not rents. 
Wliat lias changed is the political and social 
slat us of the labourer. Ho still remains eco¬ 
nomically depeiidi'iit so long as be has no 
capital, but liis condition is gradually im¬ 
proving. 

4. rroi>n\ England only, of all 

Eui’opf'an eonntries, was in a ]>osition to put forth 
vigorous reproductions of hersidf throughout the 
18th and the lldh contniics. Of recent years 
(lUlO), since the sclih'inciit of iioi tliern Europe 
and tlie foruialioii of the (Icrman cinjiire, the 
spirit ot colonisation has (levclojaal both in 
France and Germany, 1ml at present few of the 
Cedonics of cit lu r of Ihesc iiatioiis have a revenue' 
sutlicient Ibi the cost of administration. 

Emigration from European nations eon- 
tfihiites an element to ilie }u-iniarily Englisli 
life of the Fnited States, and the English 
eoloiiios of North America, South Afiica, and 
Australasia. The Duteli seltlcmeiil in South 
Africa, and the, I'reneh remnants in Canada 
and Mauritius, show a certain persistence. 
A conspectus of the present situation shows a. 
varied specbiclo. Kelics of four empires, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and French, strew 
the seas ; but all of them are of the factory, 
province, or ]dantation type. Nations, once 
European colonies, occupy the western con¬ 


tinent from the St. Lawrence to Cape Horn, 
British, Spanish, or Portuguese in ongin and 
in economic character. The British empire 
stands out unique in magnitude, in variety, 
and in promise. It shows every type in full 
working order. Factories flourish, as Lagos, 
Houg-Koiig, and Singapore ; provinces, as 
India, Burmah, Fiji; plantations, as Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Guiana, and the West Indies ; and 
reproductions of the British nationality in the 
dominion of Canada, in South Africa, and in 
Australasia. Besides these, are the military, 
naval, and commercial out-stations of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Aden, St. Helena, Bcnniida, 
and the Falkland Islands, 

[For full accounts of the present condition of 
European colonies, see the list of books at-the end 
of this article, and also “British and Foreign 
Colonies," Sir R. Rawson, address to Statistical 
Society, London, 1884.—For a continuous history, 
see E. J. Paytio, European Colonies, Macmillan, 
Loudon, 1877.] 

Colonial Policy. The economic policies 
which have prevailed have been applications 
in new fields of policies already in vogue in the 
home countries. To rea]) the advantages of 
the new territories either by direct acquisition 
of theii- products or by exchange at enormous 
profit, and to approi)riate these advantages as 
against other European nations, was the chief 
aim of the attention devoted to colonics 
throughout, and is to some extent in active 
operation at this day. Holland still derives 
a substantial revenue from her remaining 
possessions, and the reiteration of the question 
“of w'hat use are the colonics to us?” shows 
tliat in England economic advantage is still a 
prominent factor in the Englishman’s care for 
the “empire." The chief ditferences in policy 
lay in the exact relationship of the home 
government to the new commimitios ; some 
reserved full control, as Spain and Portugal ; 
some ro.scrvcd only partial control, and dele¬ 
gated (Muisidcrable power to the original 
comj>aiues, and afterwards to the colonial 
governments ; but all agreed in rogaiding them 
as fresh sources of supply, or fresh markets for 
home products. It seemed to contemporary 
statesmen })lain common sense to provide tliat 
tlie colonies should be content to supply what 
tlieir territory was able at once to produce, 
tb buy and sell in the markets of the home- 
eoimtry alone, and not to compete with her in 
foreipi^ markets. Tlie aggregate of these 
ivstrictions, monopolies, and privilege.s consti¬ 
tutes what i.s usually set fbi tli ns the' “colonial 
system, wiiieli ])revailed for some three hun¬ 
dred years. But this system must not be 
eonsidert'd as eousisting only in thes(* restric¬ 
tions. A briet eonsidtuation of it as designed 
by Colbert, tor exami>lc, or as nursing the 
young colonies ot North America, shows that 
at its early stages the advantage was not all on 
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one side. If Great Britain monopolised the 
products of her colonies, and restricted them 
to herself for their purchases, this was in 
sOTiio important respects only confining them 
to their best customer and their cheapest 
market And besides this, the imperial army, 
:!avy, and credit were behind them, and left 
them free to their industrial pursuits. But as 
the colonies grew stronger the necessity for 
fostering lcss|ned, and the situation began to 
be disadvantageous. Practical protests in the 
way of smuggling began to shake the legal 
position, and the eventful year 1776 saw both 
tlie declaration of independence of the thirteen 
British colonics in North America, and the 
reasoned demonstration that restrictions were 
operating perniciously, in Adam Smith’s criticism 
of the whole system. It may be said that his 
coiidi rnnatiou is based on the cessation of the 
idea that the colonies were property, and the 
substitution for this of the economic idea that 
we and they were concerned in the production 
of as much material Avcalth as possible, and 
that it was not to the advantage of either that 
restrictions based on “ artihcial ” (or non¬ 
economic) relations should continue. 

In the general movement towai’ds free trade 
as Bi-itish economic policy, the Navigation Act 
was modified, and eventually abolished (see 
F REK Trade). The difierential duties in favour 
of her colonies were reliiKpiished, and the 
country which was the latest to apply the 
restrictive method strictly was the lirst to 
abandon it. The issue has been a complete 
dissolution of tlie old relationship, relaxation ^f 
control has proceeded to the bitter end, ami 
the spectacle is now seen of colonics, not only 
not tied to the mother country, but setting up 
lariifs which put her on the same footing as 
every other nation—in some cases even care¬ 
fully excluding her products as much as theirs. 
Some, indeed, are only accidentally protec¬ 
tionist, raising their customs duties for revenue, 
as South Africa and New Zealand, but two at 
least, Canada and Victoria, are avowedly pro¬ 
hibitive in their intentions. This situation 
lias given rise to many proposals for a 
resumption of economic relationship by means 
of a commercial union of the empire, a British 
“ Zollveroin,” and this constitutes the most 
burning question of economic colonial policy 
at tills day. It should bo noted that the vari¬ 
ous members ol' the United States of America 
lorm a compact union ivith Iree intercourse 
within, and protection against outsiders ; 
that neither Holland nor Spain have allow'ed 
their colonies commercial independence, while 
I ranee is moving tow ards restriction again for 
hers ; and that the German political economist 
List in urging Germany to begin colonies, did so 
011 ^ the supposition that the old system of 
union rather than the new system of absolute 
freedom would be the basis of relationship. 


j The effects on the economic growth of a 
community of its being a “colony," depend 
largely upon the relative force of the national 
and cosmopolitan feelings. In early days of 
rivalry and hostility between nations, the 
connection was of vital importance, because 
people would not incur expatriation, nor would 
capital venture itself beyond the nation’s 
protection. 

But now what colonics secure is only some 
advantage in the movement of capital, not 
an exclusive advantage. T'he feeling that tluf 
Government of the empire is, somehow, behind 
them, that they are in some ways still under a 
department of state, operates wiMi considerable 
effect in their favour, and is preparing tlie 
public mind for the extension of the in\\:.t- 
ments of trust funds to colonial govcrnnient 
securities. As to advantage in the movement 
of labour, the colonial relationship cannot be 
said to count for very much in the face of the 
preponderance of emigration from Britain and 
Germany and Sweden to the United States ; 
but probably less skilled and profcssioual 
labour would go to Australia -were it not a t)art 
of the Empire. Looked at broadly, it may be 
seen that to the ex-colonics of North America, 
and the present colonies in Australia, there lias 
been a movement of capital and labour which 
has enabled Chicago, Melbourne, and Montreal, 
to attain their population and opulence with a 
rapidity far outstripping anything known in 
the old world with all its inheritance of endow¬ 
ments and equipments for industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

The elfect on the home countries of having 
colonies was more important under the old 
.system than now. Then they were direct 
sources of revenue, or monopolised spheres ot 
trade. The increase of intercommunication 
through facilities in travelling, the settling 
down of the new free trade policy, and the rise 
of competitors in manufacturing industry on 
the continent, have brought into full view 
what the outer empire means for British 
industry to-day. We can see clearly how it has 
been a field for emigration, and so has assisted 
in the rise of wages ; an outlet for capital, and 
so has helped to check the fall of interest and 
of profits ; a market for manufactures, and so 
has called into action the laiv of increasing re¬ 
turns, and effected a cheapening of commodities 
in spite of the rise of wages ; and a source of 
agricultural supply which has checked the 
operation of the law of diminishing returns. 
It has contributed largely to the development 
of our manufacturing powers, and has thus 
helped to pay back the debt which Lise says it 
owes when he bases the British empire on the 
capacity of Great Britain for becoming a predomi¬ 
nantly manufacturing nation. [See Colonial 
Policy, Recent Developments, in App.] 
[Colonial Lands. The tenure of land has 
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in the main been on the simple basis that the 
crown was ]'Ossessor, and could giant lands in 
perpeluum or on leases, and in colonies which 
ac([uired responsible governments tiiese govern¬ 
ments have taken over the rights of the crown. 
The raising of revenue by the sale of land has 
l)een common, especially in order to allure 
immigration. Gradually a more far-sighted 
policy is being adopted ; the colonies are ceasing 
to live on capital in this way. Victoria now 
carries the proceeds of ])ublic sale of lands to a 
reserve fund ; New Zealand, since 1879, has 
reserved the whole, Tasmania about one half. 
All important (picstion of policy is raised by 
the supposition tliat the colonists at any given 
time are, corporately, the possessors of the 
lands of theii- t,erritory—a supposition which, 
on its face, is barely reasonable for Victoria 
with a population of a million in a region 
larger than England and ^Vales, and incon¬ 
gruously absurd when the 60,000 people at 
present in Western Australia lay claim to a 
third of the Australian continent, 'bhe im¬ 
portance of this to the mother-country lii's in 
the con,se(iuent claim of the colonists to restrict 
farther emigration at their discretion. 

'LitK I’uimir Debts of the Colonies. The 
colonies have borrowed (capital, as corporations, 
to the extent of something like oDO millions at 
present outstanding. Uut exception is taken, 
find with justice, to this being regarded as 
analogous to tin* national debts of European 
I'ouniries rather than to the debts of traders 
who have legitimately boirow(‘d for u.so as 
capital. The chief ‘ port ions of the national 
debts of the continenbil nations, of Britain, and 
even of the. ITnitod States, have been borrowed 
for (lie expenses of war ; the chief portions of 
these colonial goviunuielit debts have bei'ii 

boirowod for ]uil)lic works, espeeially railways. 
I'he interest on the di'bts is largely ])rovided 
by the receipts iVom these jmhlic works, and 
horn this souii'e mueh of the debts themselves 
will gradually he ]viid oil’. It is maintained by 
some, lair deiiicd by others, that in some oases 
colonies have 1 cen too sanguine, and havi* 

iliawn stuiii'what in exei >s of what is easily 
rej*aid, but only liecause they may have eon- 
structed iiioi'e [aiblic works than they were 

iiiuiiediately able to make romiiuerative. 

[See papers by Sir F. Dillon IV-II, •* lum>btediie>s 
of the Australian (.'olouies in relation to tlieir 

Ri'sonrces,” with diseussioii, y.’oy. Do/. Vrv- 

lYt'd 1 ) 1 vol. xiv. thereon ; and by II. F. Billing- 
hurst, “(^oloiiial liidet)(.e«liiess,” ./(o/7-7?(7Z o/' 

(j/' B(fnkf)'s, Mareh ISSlh and disenssion.—W. 
Westgarth, “Australasian Puhlio Finance,” 

< o/o7!/os’ (i7ul India, March iT, and discussion, 
April 3, IS89. The first principles of this subject 
are Well discussed by Dr. Sidgwick in the third 
book of his Political Econom 

'fhe rate of interest in tlie colonies has proved 
a el<*ar index of their growth, of the increase of 
OJUfideiieo in their stability and future, and of 


the security of their commercial connection 
with the home country whether the political 
continues or not. Loans to private boiTOw^ers 
used to range at fancy rates until the formation 
of joint-stock companies in England with boards 
of directors composed, partly at least, of well- 
known Englishmen. Sixty years ago government 
loans were at 6 per cent, and even then taken 
only at a discount, but gradually the rates 
fell until, ill the period from 1^5 to 1905, 
the 4 per cent of some colonies were at a 
premium, and Canada issued a 3 per cent loan, 
while the Australian colonies were advised 
severally to consolidate their loans at that 
figure. The “inscribing” of stock, permitting 
the amount to stand in the names of individuals, 
has attracted investors to whom changes of 
investment are objectionable ; the lengthening 
of the periods of redemption has operated in 
the Marne direction. The conversion of the 3 
per cents in England, the tendency towards 
3 per cents of municipal corporations in the 
United Kingdom, with a fluctuating taste for 
foreign iiivestmenU, all incline tlie flow of 
capital to the colonies. Of this, however, they 
have availe<l themselves so freely that during 
the past few years the rate at which they can 
borrow has again shown a tendency to rise. 

[See paper in Proceedings o/Rog. Col. P)^* , vol, 
ix., by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, “Character of 
England’s Colonial and Indian Trade contrasted 
with her Foreign d’raile.”] 

Ti:ade and the Flag. —This is a figurative 
expression for the connection betiveen commercial 
intercour.so and political union. Much argu¬ 
ment is used and masses of statistics have been 
compiled on both sides of the (juestion, whi(;h is, 
indeed, of very great interest and importance. 

To those who regard the political connection 
as elfectivc in the commercial s])here, it is of 
extr-'ine importinco that the political connection 
should be retaiiieil, and strengthened, if need 
be, by judicious iiii])rovemen(s ; this is the 
primary consideration witli many of those en¬ 
gaged in the Imperial Federation propaganda^ 
though not a ]>lank in tlicir olficial platform. 

'J'linse wlio think that purely economic con- 
sideratioms are now — perhaps ought to be 
always—adequately powerful to guide peoples 
in the pursuit of material well-being, regard 
lightly the continuance of political tics, especially 
wlien so attenuated as those between the English- 
speaking countries and the mother country have 
become. They hold that natural propensities 
are self-acting, and will operate in keeping up 
a close commercial relationship, and that govern¬ 
ment relations are either worthless because quite 
unnecessary, or pernicious because distorting the 
natural t»roccdiire. 

It is evident that the influence of statistics 
upon this discussion is limited ; but the feder- 
ationists can certainly at present point out some 
striking figures, such as Great Britain’s exports to 
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France being 16s. a head of French population, 
when those to Australia are 196s. ; and U.S.A., 
English-speaking but outside the flag, 15s., to 
Canada’s 45s. But the opponent replies, (1) 
tliat this trade is due to the large loan opera- 
t ions : and the question then resolves itself, so 
lar, into the fundamental 'question of the 
mobility of capital and labour, is this helped or 
hindered by Jhe political connection ? and (2) 
that the Canadian tariff is not so hostile,— 
but this may be one consequence of the flag. 

[See Forster, Art. in Nineteenth Century^ Feb. 
IS So, aud the publications of the Imp. Fed. 
League generally, and on the other side Sir T. 
Farrer, Fre^ Trade versus Fair Trade, 4tli edition, 
iS87, and the publications of the Cobden Club. 
The subject, however, is not to be discussed as 
between protectionists and free-traders, as the chief 
men on both sides claim to be the latter. The im¬ 
perial unionists are reinforced, however, by the 
fair-traders and by the supporters of national econ¬ 
omics ; see S. S. Lloyd’s translation of List. ] 

A problem of growing interest is the claim of 
the colonists to consider themselves as owing no 
effective allegiance to the mother country. The 
elaborate tariffs, already mentioned, form the 
backbone of the problem. There are also the 
questions of the right of the colonists at any 
given time to stop farther immigration from 
Britain or elsewhere into lands which British 
policy has secured from possession b}^ other 
Tuitions, and the British navy has secured from 
physical aggression ; and the right of the colon¬ 
ists of the day to throw possible embarrassment 
on the future development of the colonies, and 
their utility to the mother country by injudicious 
allotments of the land of the colony, and in dis- 
n gard of the fact that the inhabitants of Great 
Pdtain and Ireland pay interest on a vast debt 
partly acquired in maintaining tlie sovereignty 
of the seas whicli has kept France and Germany 
out of Australia, while the colonists are under 
no liability for this debt. New effects of eco¬ 
nomic conditions upon social and political 
•rganisation will present themselves in some of 
our colonies. For example, Victoria is a state 
in which labour more or less skilled, and guided 
by higher average of intelligence than in Europe, 
is the prime political power ; fixed property and 
even movable capital being secondary in influ¬ 
ence. The interest that depends on uncertainty 
will not be wanting to political economy in 
view of these new phenomena. 

Colonial policy as regards this country is far 
from having arrived at the stable position which 
seemed promised by the steady displacement of 
the old system during the first three-quarters of 
this century. The removal one by one of the 
restrictions on colonial trade by Mr. Huskisson 
between 1814 and 1825, the abandonment of 
ditlcrential duties, and of the Navigation Act, 
1850, seemed to point to an era of complete 
freedom. But the gradual adoption of protec¬ 
tionist policy by several important colonies 


has reversed the position by placing barriers, 
which oppose Great Britain most, because in 
freedom it is her trade wdiich would naturally 
be the largest. And so the colonies are drawn 
into the vortex of the great protection versus 
free-trade agitation. Two parties aim at a 
new colonial policy: one bases its recommenda¬ 
tions on the conception of national economics 
in preference to cosmopolitan ; the other, on 
the greater amount of real “freedom” which, 
under present circumstances, 'would result from 
freedom within this vast empire of 300 million 
people, though combined wifli protection against 
outside protectionist nations. Tlie means of 
reaching their goal is the same for both parties, 
a commercial union of the empire. Tlie opposi¬ 
tion has also two parties—the free-traders who 
prefer the amount of free trade at present in 
force, with hope that it will by its own virtue 
continually increase, and so break down barriers 
both colonial and foreign ; and the colonists 
who severally place their own colonies in the 
front of their schemes, and are content to be 
protectionist for their own reasons. On each 
side, therefore, there is a band of free-traders 
and a band of protectionists—Mr. W. E. For|ter 
and Mr. Goschen have taken a place side by 
side with the disciples of List; Sir Thomas 
Fairer and the Cobden Club are the allies of the 
protectionists of Victoria and Canada. Mean¬ 
while the bounty of nature, the extension of 
industrial ideas as determinants of national 
ambitions and national policies, and the con¬ 
tinuous devclo])ment of science and civilisation, 
combine to cause a rapidity of industrial progress 
in British colonies which exceeds all known else¬ 
where, except in our own ex-colonics, the United 
States. And in spite of obstructions, and while 
waiting for general agreement as to the next steps 
to be taken, the mother-country largely bonehts 
by the industriM prosperity of the outer empire. 

For systems ou which colonies have been founded, 
see Colonisation, Systems of. 

[The library of the Royal Colonial Institute con¬ 
tains books of reference, statistical publications, 
and histories, both general and special, to the 
number of 9500 volumes (catalogue price 2s. 6d., 
office of the institute), and 219 colonial journals 
and newspapers are regularly taken, tiled for a 
year, and then deposited in the British Museum. 
Statistical Abstracts for the colonies are published 
annually by the Board of Trade, and Returns of 
Trade and Navigation monthly. For British 
colonies see Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies, Introduction, vols. i. ii. (others follow¬ 
ing), C. P. Lucas, OxioT(\.—Official Reports on 
Colonial Products (1887).—The Colonial 
Listy published annually. —British and Foreign 
Colonies, Sir R. Rawson, Statistical Society , 1884. 
—Synopsis of Tariffs and Trade of the British 
Empire 1888, and Sequel, Sir R. Rawson, London, 
1889. Articles in the Proceedings of the Roy. Col, 
hist., 1874 onwards. —Ths Colonies and India, 
a -weekly journal, London. For History : Adam 
Smith’s ch. viii. in bk. iv.—Smith’s polemic 
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a^'ainst the colonial system is criticised by Lord 
Brougham in ^471 Inq niry into the Colonial Policy of 
European Powersy 1803 (see Brougham, Lord). 
—Merivale, Lectures on Colonies and ColonisatioUj 
ddiocred 1830-40-41^ corrected edition, London, 
18G2. —Payne, European Colonies, London, 1877, 
and Seeley, Expansion of England, London, 1882. 
—Oilke, ProhLeuis of Greater Britain, London, 
181*0.—Cal<lecott, English (JolanisaLion and Em¬ 
pire, London, 1891.—'rhese form an adequate 
library for the preliminary study of colonial liistory. 
The statistical Ahstracts nfthe Board of Trade BXidi 
the Statesmans Year-Books supply some economic 
statistics for foreign countries, revised annually. 

Forkion Works. 

French: Lenty. Feaiilieu, De la colonisation 
rhez les pmplcs modernes. — Louis Vignon, Les 
colonies francaises. —Jules Duval, L’Algerie ct les 
colonies franraises (all, Libraiiie Guillauinin,Paris). 
—.1. llambossou, Les colonies frantpiises (Paris, 
18G8).—L. Deschainps, IHstoire de la question 
Coloniale, 1801. — Notices statistiques sur les 
colonies francaises (Berger Levrault, Paris, 1883). 
— .1 nn uaires puhlUspar chaque colonie.—Tableaux 
annuaires. — Uei'-ue ^naritime et coloniale. —Also 
French Colonies and their Resources, J. Bonwick 
(L8iKl.li, 188(5). 

(iKii.MAN : Itosfher, Kolonien, Kolojiial politik, 
und Ausu'anilcrvng (Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
i8.')6).---K. F. 'Fung, Deutsche Kolonien, 1881.— 
Deutsche. Kolonial /eiiung, organ dcr D, Kolonial- 
grsellsehaft, Berlin, every Saturday. 

Dutch. — liijtlnKjen tot de Taal-Land-en Volk- 
rnhoidr der Ned<:rlandsch-Indie, began to appear 
188*5, ’Sgra veil huge.—A copious bibliography of 
works on Dutch colonies is prefixed to Catalogue 
of A 'inslerditm Exhibit ion, Colonial Se«'tion (Leyden, 
1883).—Information respecting the .system of 
Dutch nilministration and colonisation in the East 
lndi(S aiul the Cape to the French Huguenot emi¬ 
gration from Furope to South Africa towards end 
of 17th century is given in 27ie Voyage of Fran- 
^'ois Lrgtoff, of Brcsse, to Rodrignc':, Mauritius, 
Java, and (he Cape of Good lli>pe. London : 
printed for tlio Hakluyt Society. 

PouTUGUESK. — BulhoeS; Les Colonies Portu- 
gaises, 1878.— ISIartiu.s, 0 Brazil e os Colonios 
Portutjuezas, 3d e<l. 1888.—Corvo, Esfiolos sobre 
as Provincias Ultramarinas, 4 vols. 1883-87.— 
A?imuiri() Estatistico de Portugal (ollicial by the 
mini.stry of public works, Lisbon), As Colonias 
Portuguezas, fortnightly ; Boietim da Sociedade de 
Geographia de Lishfia, monthly ; Boietim oficiol 
(la Angola, ditto, da Moromhique. 

Italian. —BoUetino della Societd Africana 
D'Italia (Napoli, fortnightly). 

Rerue Coloniale Jnternationnle was is.siieil at 
Amsterdam with Frencli, Fngli.sh, and German 
articles in 1885, but lasted only throe years; it 
is of interest as showing readily dilTerent points of 
viewg ] A. c. 

Methods of Government. A colony 
(r.ai. Colonia ; colere to till, to cultivate) may 
be defined as distant possessions or dependen¬ 
cies of a country ; more particularly the word 
aignities communities of settlers in a new or a 


foreign country politically dependent on a parent 
state. Colonies are lawfully acquired by a 
country in respect of other states either by title 
of occupancy, or of cession, or of prescription. 
As to the rules of international law relating to 
the acquisition of colonies and the disputes 
which have arisen on the subject, see Hall’s 
TiU. Law, pt. ii. ch. 2. 

According to our municipal law English sub¬ 
jects who occupy a new country carry our com¬ 
mon law with them, as far as it is applicable to 
their circumstances; and the crown, apart from 
parliament, has no legislative power over them. 
(.)ri the other hand countries acquired by con- 
(piest or cession, called crown colonies, retain 
their own laws till they are altered, and are sub¬ 
ject to the absolute legislative control of the 
crown, except in so far as parliament interferes 
with the prerogative of the crown in this 
respect, for over all our colonies and depen¬ 
dencies, however acquired, parliament has 
supremo legislative authority (cp. Dicey, Law 
of the Constitutim, Lecture II. ; Todd, Parlia- 
mentary Government in the British Colonics), 
Conquered and ceded countries cease to be 
subject to the legislation of the crown if the 
crown has granted them a representative legis¬ 
lature. 

The government of eacli colony is carried on 
in the name of the crown under a governor wlio 
is appointed by the crown, and who, in our 
.self-governing colonies is advised by ministers 
responsible to the legislature, like our cabinet 
(a.s to the veto of the governor in respect of 
colonial legislation, and other restrictions on 
.such legislation, see Dicey, op, cit. Lecture III.) 
The legal supremacy of the imperial parliament 
over the colonies is only exercised in cases 
which do not involve any encroachment on 
the province of colonial self-government. 

British de])endencies may be either directly 
under the government of the crown or they 
may bo under the immediate government of a 
chartered company, such as the old East India 
(Jompany and Hudson Bay Company, or the 
present South African Company. AVhen the 
East India Company was abolished, and India 
was brought under the direct control of the 
crown, the control of the government was not 
assigned to the colonial secretary, but to a 
s]»ecial secretary of state for India. Hence 
India is not styled a colony. E. a. w. 

Currency in British Colonies. In theory 
British currency followed the British flag to 
the New World “ plantations," which were the 
beginning of our colonial empire. In practice, 
however, it was only the denomination of sterling, 
and not the stei ling coin, which followed the first 
settlers. With new countries to develop, they 
required from the mother country not coin, but 
commodities in exchange for the produce they 
shipped home. Barter was the common mode 
of conducting the internal exchanges, —tobacco^ 
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sugar, nim, indigo, wampum, skins, and timber, 
forming the mbre usual media. It was not 
until, with increased production, trade sprang 
lip between some of the British colonies and 
the Spanish Islands and the Spanish ^lain, that 
metallic money began to How in. This money 
was Spanish silver (the real and its multiples 
up to the “piece of eight” reals, see Dollar), 
which the colonists rated in denomination of 
sterling at arbitrary prices, the dominant rating 
of the Hrst half of the 17th century being 4s. 
for tlie piece of eight, based on the popular 
cui iency (Barbados, Bermudas, Jamaica) of the 
r.al as a “Spanish sixpence.” Clipping and 
'••ompetitive raisings of the local ratings of 
Spanish silver in the several colonies led, soon 
after 1650, as a rule, to the 5s.-rating of the 
[liece of eight, which was familiar in England 
beiore that date, and which is preserved to the 
} resent day as the basis of “Halifax currency” ; 
whilst, by the close of the 17th century a 
Os.-rating was partially established both on 
the mainland and in some of the West India 
Islands. Meantime, other colonics had adopted 
the accepted silver-parity of -Is. 6d. for the 
piece of eight, and in 1652 New Englaiui had 
struck the silver “ pine-tree coinage ” (Is., 6d., 
3d., 2d.) for its own use. Shortly after 1700 
eompiaiiits of the evils of colonial currency 
begun to pour in on the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, and in 1704 a royal proclamation 
was issued fixing the maximum rating of a 
jiiece of eight at 6s.•“ currency ” with other 
sHvir coins pro[)ortionately rated for concurrent 
circulation. Thus arose “proclamation money,” 

. ihe colonial rating of silver coins at a third 
above their accepted sterling value. As this 
proclamation was generally disobeyed (“owing 
to the liberty that trading men will always 
take in their own bargains”), the act 6 Anne, 
cM]c 30 was passed, making it felony to pay 
or reooive the specified silver coins above pro- 
c'lauiation rates. The result was entirely un¬ 
expected, for (1) the West Indian colonies 
evaded the act by conventionally overrating 
the ^juhl coins of Spain (see Doubloon), and 
so passing in practice to a gold standard ; whilst 
(2) the mainland colonies (now the United 
Slates) issued in convertible and unsecured 
] taper money in profligate profusion. The 
gold standard persisted in the West Indies 
into the present century ; hut on the mainland 
the standard coin continued to be the silver 
Spanish dollar. In 1739 and 1740, it should 
be added, the question of colonial currency 
engaged the attention of parliament, but no 
practical results followed. 

Tn the years round 1800 the colonial empire 
of Great Britain, whilst it was diminished by 
the loss of the United States, was increased by 
the settlement of Australia, by the gain of the 
Cape, Ceylon, and British Guiana from the 
Dutch, and by the capture of Mauritius, Malta. 


and some additional West Indian Islands from 
the French. And, further, the decade from 
1810 to 1820 witnessed two important changes 
in the Spanish and British monetary systems. 
For (1) Spain lost the American colonies from 
which came the supplies of bullion which had 
made the Spanish dollar the universal coin for 
some three centuries; and (2) in 1816 the 
United Kingdom adopted gold as the sole 
measure of value, reducing silver coins to the 
subsidiary position of mere tokens. The now 
bewildering comjjlexities of the colonial cur¬ 
rency systems, the stoppage of the supply of 
the Spanish dollar, and tin- novel experience 
of retaining silver in oircnlatiou at home, led 
the imperial government, after striking i-ix- 
dollars (worth Is. 6d.) for Coylou, guilders 
(worth about Is.) for British Guiana, and 
“anchor money” equivalent to I, 1, and 
of a Spanish dollar for Mauritius and the 
West Indies, to pass an order in council and 
proclamation on 23d March l825, for the pur¬ 
pose of introducing British silver and copper 
coins into general circulation throughout the 
colonies. A[)art from the fact that tokens 
representing the standard gold sovereign were 
wholly unsiiited to silver-using colonies such ns 
Ceylon and Mauritius, there was tlie funda¬ 
mental eiTor in the legislation of 1825 that 
the Spanish dollar, then wortli Is. 2d, sterling, 
was rated at 4s. 4d. for concurrent circulation 
with sterling coins. And, further, no account 
was taken of the fact that, following the monet¬ 
ary system of Spain, most of tlie colonics re¬ 
garded the gold doubloon (sterling value 64s.) 
as the e(|uivalent of sixteen silver dollars. Con¬ 
sequently British silver was undervalued some. 
3 }>cr emit as against the dollar, and a further 
5 per cent as against the doubloon, with the 
natural result that the scheme of 18115 wns 
abortive, 'faught by experience, the imperial 
government in 1838 revoked the legislation of 
1825, so far as respected the colonies “in 
America and in the West Indies,” and ordained 
that throughout the West Indies the <foliar 
and doubloon should be rated at 4s. 2d. and 
64s. respectively, for concurrent circulation 
with sterling coins. No limit was placed on 
tlie tender of the doubloon, the dollar, or 
British silver. Consequently, though in the 
following years the several West Indian Islands 
formally passed acts assimilating their currency 
to that of the United Kingdom, the gold 
sovereign has been unable to circulate in com- 
Xietition with the shilling, and the doubloon 
has been driven out. The history of currency 
ill the West Indies may here be completed by 
stating that, when in 1876 the gold-price of 
silver made it profitable to re-introduce the 
then practically unknown dollar, acts were 
forthwith passed demonetising that coin, and 
leaving the field to British silver coin, and the 
notes of the Colonial Bank. The exceptions 
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are (1) tlic Bahamas, where, by a popular— 
but not legal—over-valuation of the gold U.S. 
'iollar at 49. 2d., the practical standard is the 
gold currency of the United States, with British 
silver in subsidiary circulation, and (2) British 
Honduras, where in 1880 the silver dollar of 
Honduras was made the legal standard. At 
various times endeavours have been made to 
induce , the West Indies to impose a limit on 
the legal tender of token silver; but local 
opinion is not ripe for this reform. « 

In other colonies the history of currency has 
no unity cxce[)t in the principle that, since 
1838, “currency areas” have been recognised, 
e.g. Ceylon and Mauritius have been allowed 
to adopt as their standaid the Indian rupee, 
which dominates the “currency area” in which 
they are included by virtvie of trade-relations, 
etc. ; the currency of Spain has been adopte<l 
for Gibraltar ; in Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlements the Mexican dollar (see Dollar) 
has been established as the proper standard for 
colonies trading with silver-using China, which 
recognises no coin but the Mexican dollar ; and, 
lastly and chiclly, Canada has adopted the 
gold currency of the neighbouring United Stiitcs, 
a weight of lino gold, which is the exact equiva¬ 
lent of the U.S. gold dollar, being the standard 
of value, Newfoundland stands alone in hav¬ 
ing a sUudard (gold) coin peculiar to itself, 
viz. the two-dollar pieces struck at the British 
mint. But numerous colonies (Ci uada, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Hong Kong, the Straits, etc.) possess 
toHns of their own. In concluding this brief 
snrv’oy of the history of metallic currency in the 
British colonics, the most important matter of 
all remains to be nottsl, viz. the discovery of 
gold in Australia in 1850, and the subsequent 
estalilisbinent of the, Sydney and Mell>onrnc 
branches of the Royal Mint in 1853 and J8i)iJ 
res[)cctiv(dy, for the coin'ig(’ of sovcrcign.s and 
half-sovereigns (only), ^vhich are now legal 
Umder e(nia]ly with the coins struck at the 
London mint. 

As regards pajier currency, space forbids 
more than the brief mention that, except in 
the American iH)lonies, there was practically no 
pa{H'r money in circulation in the British 
colonies htdorc; this (’cnfiii-v ; that at the Cape 
and in Ceylon and Bi ili.sh Guiana wc inherited 
a dauniosa hcrcditus of inconvertible paper, 
which iimh'r British mismanagement increased 
in volume, and drove out coin in tlie first forty 
years of this century ; that during the sann* 
period Jamaica and Prince Edward Island 
debased tlicir currency in a similar fashion ; 
that in Ceylon and Mauritius government note- 
issues have been established, which are fully 
secured, and have at least one-third of the 
reserve in coin ; that the modern policy 
appears to bo to ensure (always in the case of 
new issues, and as far as possible in the case of 
existing i'-sm the two essentials of security 


and convertibility, leaving it open whether the 
issue shall be by the government or by a bank. 
But much of the paper which circulates in the 
British colonies is not adequately secured. 

The following is a clas.sified list of the 
colon ie.s as regards cun’ency :— 

I. Sterlisg Standard. 

{a) With 40s. limit on silver : 

Australasia, the Cape, Natal, British 
Bechnanalaiid, Fiji, St. Helena. 

{h) With a £5 limit; 

l^lalta. 

(c) With no limit: 

West India Islands, British Guiana, 
West African Colonies, Falkland 
Islands. 

II. Non-Sterling Standard. 

(a) U.S. gold dollar : 

The dominion of Canada (sovereign 
legal tender at $4*66). 

(b) Newfoundland gold dollar ? 

Newfoundland (eagle and sovereign 
legal tender). 

(c) Spanish (Latin Union) “bimetallic” 

standard : 

Gibraltar. 

(ci) Mexican silver dollar : 

Hong Kong, tlie Straits Scttlcmenls, 

Labuan, British North Buruoo. 

(e) Indian rupee : 

India, Mauritius and Ceylon. 

(/) Honduras dollar: 

British Honduras. 

I'rhe Cari'cncy of the. British Colonies ^ anon., 
London, 1848. —Early Coins of America^ Crosby, 
Boston, 1878. — Conference MonCtaire Interna¬ 
tionale de 1S7S\ Paris, 1878. —The Money of 
the British Empire^ by Mr. A. Leslie F*robyn in 
VoL XXL of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute^ 1890. —Coins of British Pos¬ 
sessions and Colonies, Atkins, London, 1889.-- 
The acts of the several colonies, colonial histories, 
and pamphlets of the last and present century, 
<lealing with currency in individual colonies, and, 
particularly, the valuable MSS. in the recoid 
olRce.] ]i. c. 

Denominational Currency. In connection 
with colonial ciiiTeucy the term Denomina¬ 
tional Currency rctiuires explanation. It has 
been used by writers of repute ; but it is illogical 
and unscientilic, and it would be desirable to 
get rid of it. In transactions with many of 
the English colonics, especially the North 
American and West Indian colonies, even as 
late as the middle of the present century, the 
term “currency,” as opposed to “sterling,” 
was well known; and perhaps currency',” in 
a strictly limited and almost local sense, with¬ 
out a ilehniiig, or rather a confusing, epithet, 
is the simplest name to adojvt for the state of 
facts which we proceed to explain. 

“Cnireney,” it will be found, implied the 
current use, in account, of the denominations of 
a standanl coinage to represent values vvidely 
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varying from the standard, produced by the 
niis-rating of coins foreign to the standard. 

The original colonists of the Americas natur¬ 
ally adopted in their new home the denomina- 
ticn of money with which they were familiar, 
and made it their money of account. At first 
their transactions were almost entirely in com¬ 
modities. AN'hen coins became in re(iuest, those 
which came to them were foreign coins, chiefly 
Spanish and Portuguese (v. Cukhency in 
I^KITISH Colon I Ks). They consequently at¬ 
tempted to adapt these coins to their familiar 
lien- minations of account, in other words, to rate 
them to the pound. This rating was incorrect; it 
varied in different colonics, and was often made 
worse by further attempts to correct it. Hence a 
•'ound’s worth of dollars, according to local rat- 
in>f. was a very ddferent thing from the number 
of dollars ecpiivalent in intrinsic value to the 
[)Ound sterling ; and it usually fell considerably 
sliort of that equivalent, as was shown by the 
high rates of exchange which prevailed against 
the American and West Indian colonies for 
many years. The £ s. d. in which the colon¬ 
ists reckoned did not correspond in value either 
with those denominations in the sterling of the 
mother country or with similar denominations 
in neighbouring colonics. There thus existed a 
number of differing pounds of account, each of 
which came to bo known locally as a “currency 
pound." 

The same state of facts is not likely to be 
;e])eated exce[»t in the dependencies of a domin¬ 
ant country. In Ireland, during a good part 
of the 18th century, the moidore was the pre¬ 
valent coin apart from debased half-pence and 
farthings, and Irish “currency" was in the 
same position as that of the Plantations. 

C. A. H. 

Government of Colonies bv Companies. 
Adam Smith, in a passage which has been 
quoted with approval by at least one modern 
writer of authority, states that “the govern¬ 
ment of an exclusive company of merchants 
is perhaps the woT’st of all governments for 
any country whatever." The statement, if it 
were unchallenged, would stand for ever as a 
condemnation of all past or present projects 
oonlerring territorial sovereignty on a company. 
But this dictum of Adam Smith's is somewhat 
too sweeping and somewhat out of accord with 
the facts. So far as it is good, it needs eluci- 
liatioii. 

I lie possession of territorial sovereignty by 
juivate individuals or com])anies, the subjects 
of some supreme government, is apparently 
associated with a special set of conditions. 
It lias rarely been found except at those times 
and in those parts of the world in which rival 
nations have been actively competing for new 
trade or settlements. In the 17th century, 
when the power of Spain was broken, and Eng- 
dsh, Dutch, trench, and Danes were rushing in 


to share the spoil, the method which national 
caution dictated to the new comers was that of 
the chartered companj^ ; and the early history 
of Horth America, the West Indies, and Guiana 
is virtually the history of many such companies ; 
the rest of South and all Central America was 
too secure in the hands of Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese to offer a field for rivalry. The struggle 
for the trade of the East was a sti’u^lo of 
companies. The latter half of tlie ISrli cen¬ 
tury w*s a time of continual fighting ; the 
present century has been a time of ria-overy 
and development on the lines sr'ttlod by that 
lighting ; there was no room for tliat rivalry in 
new fields which produced the privileged com¬ 
panies ; Australia was the great addition to !he 
world in this ]»eriod, and tliere was no (piPotion 
who should colonise it. In our generation a 
fresh example of the tlieorem has arisen ; Africa 
lias been suddenly presented to us as the great 
jirize open to all nations, and the recent elilor- 
escencG of chartered corniianies is the result. 

The encouragement of such companies springs 
from the timidity or caution of governments. 
Companies rush in where the messenger of 
government fears to tread. If they succeed, 
the government of their country gladly supports 
them, and may ultimately reap the fruits of 
their labours ; if they fail, no lilamc is tiikeii 
by the government. If their actions prove 
premature or inconvenient they can be dis¬ 
avowed, the coirqiany lieing made a buffer to 
ease olf friction or conceal the reality of some 
blow at a rival. 

Not that acquisition of territory or the govern¬ 
ment of a new domain has been the original 
aim of any of these companies. In ancient and 
modern instances alike the profits of trade bave 
been the guiding motive in their foimation. 
Certain arrangciuents for the preservation of 
order liavc been included in the charter, and 
formed the germs of any government which 
afterwards grew up. It will be found that in 
their essence there is no ditlerence between the 
chartered company of the I7th century and that 
of 1890. All through the document on which 
tliey base their rights the prominent idea is the 
security of their business ; all through the his¬ 
tory of their operations their real anxiety is the 
development of their trade. The real dilfereiice 
between ancient and modern companies is to be 
found in the extent of their commercial privileges 
and the influence of modern conscientiousness 
or timidity. 

It will be useful for reference, and will illus¬ 
trate the activity of enterprise in the 16th and 
17th centuries, to give a list, which is at least 
approximately complete, of the numerous com¬ 
panies which obtained charters for exclusive 
trade in nearly all the knowm quarters of the 
globe previous to the 19th century. 

The Merchant Adventurers’ Company appear 
to have been the first body of men from any 
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nation wlio obtained a charter (dated in 1564) 
for foreign trade, d’ho Muscovy Company was 
probably next, and its charter is quoted as a 
precedent for others, e.g. for tiie Company of 
(Jathay, which received its charter in 1576. 
The Turkey Company was formed about the 
name time : the Company of Adventurers for 
Guinea and Benin, followed ten years later. 
The ICast India Company of London was incor- 
|)orat(Mi in IGOO, and thus preceded by three years 
the gi i'at Dutch Universal East India Cdmpany, 
which was destined to drive it into difficulties 
out of whicli arose the only company (commonly 
known as tlie British East India Company), 
which became a mighty territorial sovereign, 
d'he governor and company of Merchants of 
London for the discovery of the North-West 
r.iss.igr ^vere incorporated at this period. And 
tlie hist lialf of the seventeenth century was 
rich in companies, the majority turning their 
eyes towaids America. The Virginia Company, 
tlie Bermuda Company, the Newfoimdland 
Company, the first African Company (which was 
reconstituted four times), thc3 Dutch West India 
Company, an Amazon Coin|)any, a Guiana Com¬ 
pany wliich mu’er did anything, the New Eng¬ 
land Company, the ITovidence Company, the 
Canada Company, the Massachusetts J^ay Com¬ 
pany, the Nova Scotia Company, rajiidly suc- 
--coded one another, ddiere were also the French 
Last and West India Companies—the latter 
known as theCompany of the Islands of America, 
and < aiiada Company formed during the same 
peri"d ; ail English West India Company was 
proJfcLod but never became a reality. Most of 
the chartci's granted after 1650 are reeoiisiitu- 
tions of old companies on a new basis, as in 
ihe case of the ISicw Loyal African Company. 
Cliarli\s ll.’s reign teems with such new granU. 
'The IIiiil.^Mn’s Bay Company’s first charter was 
granted in 1(5 70 . 

An alteriuitive method of encouraging colon- [ 
isatioii, which must be noticed here, was the 
grant to a body of lords propiietors, or soine- 
line s to a single lord. All the Britisli Caribce 
Islands were so granted in 1627 ; Maryland in 
1660 ; the Bahamas and Carolina in 1670 . In 
the ease of these grants there seems to have 
been a clear understanding that the sovereignty 
rested with the crown ; whereas the companies 
merely reserved a fixed nominal tribute to the 
sovereign in ease he should come into their 
dominions ; and when, as in the ease of VTrginia, 
the Bermudas, or more reeeiitly India, the 
Crown was reqiiiretl to intervene, a suspension 
or emiiplcte alteration of the charter was 
necessary. 

It is well to mention the notorious South 
Sea Company, early in tlie ISth century. And 
the list of older companies is closed towards 
the end of that century by a new departure 
iu eeoiiomieal history, a politico-philanthropic 
settlement, namely the Sierra Leone Company. 


The old charters and grants which conceded 
their rights to the above-named companies oi 
to lords proprietors were very much on the 
same lines and often almost in identical terms. 
Apart from arrays of names and verbiage, they 
were simpler documents than auy recent charters. 
The monopoly, their raison d'Hre^ the “solo 
privilege to pass and trade ” to certain places 
is the leading provision in all. The necessary 
powers for securing the enjoyment of that 
privilege of trade and of the assigned territory 
are given, and this carried a right to exact 
customs duties from traders not members of the 
company. A governor and court of directors 
were usually instituted, and empowered to 
make laws, levy fines, and imprison. In some 
cases full jurisdiction of life and death is con¬ 
ferred, together with the power to declare martial 
law; in others power to make peace or war with 
heathen natives is also delegated ; in one case 
(the Amazon Company) we find mention of 
‘ ‘ all customary privileges for sending ships, men, 
ammunition, armour, and other things." Pro¬ 
visions regulating the admission of members are 
usual, and the terra of duration is commonly 
limited to a moderate period, though in the case 
of the Royal African Company it was for 1000 
years. Briefly, the old charters regarded two 
things : 1st, the monopoly of trade; 2d, security 
against intruders or foreign foes. They were 
somewhat vague in language, and left each 
coTiipany to work out its own development 
according to circumstances. No kind of super¬ 
vision by the supremo government was sug¬ 
gested ; but in some cases a right of interference 
was preserved by the curious legal fiction of 
making the area of the grant a part of an 
English borough. 

It was a part of tlie policy of the companies 
to induce settlers to go out to their lands, and 
to keep these settlers in a kind of tutelage ; if 
this was necessary to their first success, it was 
also essentially the cause of their troubles. 
The government of a few individuals who 
while attracting free settlers directed every¬ 
thing avowedly for their own profit, and denied 
the right of those settlers to enjoy the fruit of 
their own industry, was clearly indefensible. 
The operations of all the companies which made 
souiethiug of a permanent start, such as those 
of 'Virginia and Bermuda, were very early dis¬ 
turbed by complaints of their monopoly. De¬ 
privation of profits bred discontent; discontent 
proved difficult to handle. The domain of the 
company often became a scene of confusion ; 
and discredit w'as cast not only on its monopoly, 
but upon its power to govern. It was this con¬ 
dition of atfairs which Adam Smith reprobated ; 
but the real root of the evil here was the exclu¬ 
sive privilege o[)erating injuriously to others of 
the same race and ambition. 

Government in the proper sense did not 
greatly enter into the schemes of any companies- 
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III most cases the disputes just referred to began 
so early in their history, and became so serious, 
that all future responsibility for the government 
really rested with the crown, which gradually 
absorbed the area of its own gi'ant. Such was 
the case of the Virginia Company in 1624, 
some eight years after it was incorporated ; the 
ipiestioii of reform was mooted by the proposal 
to renew the charter for trade only, “but not 
I'or the government of the country, of which 
the king will himself take care.” In 1631 
thi> ph'.n took final shape, the protests of the 
“adventurers” delayed it, but they could not 
stifie tlm voices of dissatisfied Englishmen ; the 
administration of the company’s territory fell 
in to the crown, and the company paid the 

oliMIgCS. 

Ill one notable instance, under a special set 
of circumstances, a government of remarkable 
]..nvcr and energy grew up almost against 
the will of the administrators. The British 
East India Company started witli no ambitions 
scheme of government; they were content to 
liave established their factories on the coasts of 
the Carnatic and Bengal, provided they could 
or,st their foreign European rivals from the 
trade. The intrigues of the French forced tliein 
to light, lirst for their existence, afterwards for 
quiet ])ossession ; the tlarae of war once lighted 
was not easily (pienchcd ; the brand had fallen 
amongst a restless and inflammable people ; tlie 
small band of the company’s servants had to 
choose between conquest and death. The man 
foi’ the hour was at hand ; success followed 
t'live’s arms, and a British company became the 
lords of a vast empire. In this case the climate 
ami distance had confined the numbers of ad- 
V'oitnreas of British race to but few besides 
toe company’s own servants or licensees; the 
di lectors wore hardly hampered by internal dis¬ 
content, ami the objects of their earlier adminis- 
ti ition were a people who expected to be ruled. 

It would have been a strain on any nation 
to support the continued wars which for nearly 
half a (toitiiry taxed the resources of the great 
East India Company ; it was natural that 
su})port from the government should be asked 
loi‘, and that its enjoyment should be accom¬ 
panied witli some mca.siire of control. Never- 
tln less the governincnt of India, even after 
the institution of the Board of Control in 1784, 
w.is in reality the government of the company ; 
nnd that it was enlightened and careful, that 
it gradually liandled with success the most 
diltieult problems which confronted it, that it 
swept away gi'eat national evils such as child- 
murder and thuggism ; in short, that it was 
conducted by a peculiarly able set of English¬ 
men on the lines most approved at home, will 
hardly be denied. The rule of the company 
came abruptly to an end in 1858, not so much 
because it was proved a failure, as because a 
greater eiisis than ever had arisen, and the 


interests of all cla.sses in this country had be¬ 
come bound up witli the possession of India, 
so that the sense of national responsibility was 
stronger than befoi-e. 

What the East India Company did in the 
old world the Hudson’s Bay Company partly 
accomplished under (piieter conditions in jN^orth 
America, laying the foundations of two great 
provinces of the Canadian dominion. The same 
thing might liave been done by rnaity of tiro 
old companies had conditions been equal. 
Indeed, as Mr. Merivale suggests of the 
Dutch India comjranies, the government of a 
company in those days was I’kely to he more 
generally beneficial than that of a nation. Tliero 
was greater regularity and economy of ad in inis- 
tration ; a sharp check was kept over employe's ; 
if the court of directors itself wished to tyran¬ 
nise or squeeze, it at least kept its subordinates 
in order. It is true that Adam Smith flraws 
an exactly opposite picture ; hut it will be ad¬ 
mitted by all who read history fairly tliat this 
great man was blinded by his hatred of mono¬ 
polies of all kinds, and failed to give credit even 
where credit was due. 

Tlio weak ])oint of a company’s goveinineiit 
was apt to be in its oxtoi iial relations. On tlie 
one hand was tlie fear of embroiling itself and 
its nation ; on the other the rcductaiice to 
tlirow away money. Tliis is excellently ill ns- 
trated by the later history of tlie Dutch \Test 
India Company in Dcinerara and Essecpiibo. 
T'lie Spaniards were constantly encroaching 
without warrant on the limits of the Dutch 
colony ; the Dutch governors were eager to 
drive them off once for all ; but the company, 
partly actuated by its anxiety not to cause a 
national breach, partly avowing the need ot 
economy, declined to take a step which might 
have saved endless trouble afterwards. 

The fact is that to govern with capacity a 
company must first be rich. It is ehiefiy this 
which Mr. Merivale has in mind when he states 
that the pro.sperity of comiianics declined as soon 
as they substituted empire for trade. Sovereignty 
brought large establishments and lavish expendi¬ 
ture. Because the means failed it is not a fair 
inference that the administration of tra ding com- 
]>anics is inherently rotten. The monopoly ot 
the old companies produced factitious prosperity; 
this led them on to extravagance ; and in but 
few cases could they withstand the simultaneous 
undermining of their monopoly and the unex¬ 
pected strain of their own engagements. 

The Sierra Leone Company at the hegiiining 
of this century is hardly a fair example of tlie 
trading company. Its operations vrere mixed 
up with philanthropic interference, which is 
])roverbially unbusiness-like. And after all, 
its government was hardly less successful tlian 
tiiat of the West African colonies under the 
British crown. 

The Sierra Leone Company was the last of the 
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older attempts to make a trading company self- 
administering. The charter of the Falkland 
Islamls Company was purely a trading charter. 
A colonial government had been established 
before Mr. Lafone obtained his grant. No posi¬ 
tive monopoly was granted by the charter ; 
the company was empowered to carry on opera¬ 
tions for taming wild cattle and breeding stock, 
for establishing whale and seal fisheries, to 
enter into any sort of trade with the islands 
generally, and to contract for the performance 
of any services either to the government or 
individuals. These objects w’cre not such as to 
demand a charter, the only practical aim of 
wdiich ap[)ears to have been to give prestige ; 
the elfcct, however, has been to create a mono- 
I>oly in that distant colony which is bitterly 
assailcrl by tlie few independent islanders. 

It wo\ild not bo right to omit all mention of 
the Sombrero Phosphates Company, holding 
the island of Sombrero in the West Indies 
under a lease which makes the lessees responsible 
for the maintenance of order amongst their 
employes and any other inhabitants, and so 
far creates a small dependent government. 

Rut broadly speaking, except that the East 
India Coinj)any lived on, ever approximating to 
state government, it may be said that colonisa¬ 
tion by chartei ial companies dropped into abey¬ 
ance in the 18th century, and that after a lapse 
of nearly a hundred years the system suddenly 
burst again into life in the charter of the British 
North Borneo Company. 

This I'harter was the first, and the example, 
of the modern grants. It was the result of a 
number of coiieessions in tlio same district corn¬ 
ing into the bauds of one man and forming a 
rcsjiousibility which he couM not bear alone. 
Tlie revival of the idea of a cliartered company 
w.as not unnatural, in view of the extent and 
delicacy of the interests concerned. But the 
precise stipulations of the new cliartcr gave it a 
stamj) widely diHorent from that of the old 
gi'ants. 

i'ije German Now Guiiioi Com|»any was the 
next in the field. And llio Koyal Niger Com¬ 
pany, the Imperial British East Africa Com¬ 
pany, and the British South Africa Company, 
ail received eliarters on the new British model 
within the space of three and a half years ; all 
tliroo absorbing individual and competing in¬ 
terests whieli the government of Gieat Britain 
Wiis disinclined to support. The German East 
African Company followed in the steps of the 
British Company of similar tille. 

Modern philanthroi)y and respect of human 
life, the natural timidity of governments, and 
the special caution which characterises that of 
Great Britain, have laid an indelible mark on 
the new British charters. There is, of course, 
no exclusive enjoyment of trade ; on the con¬ 
trary, monopolies are carefully prohibited ; but 
there is the exclusive right to grant concessions 


within the territory assigned, and to deal with 
it for the company’s advantage ; power is also 
taken for the establishment of any kind of 
business. At every point the control of the 
crown, through one of the principal secretaries 
of state, is jealously reserved ; without reference 
to him no transfer of territory can be made, no 
dealings with native or foreign powers are final. 
The discouragement of all slavery and of the 
liquor traffic is specially enjoined ; interference 
with native religions is forbidden ; considera¬ 
tion of the customs of natives is required in the 
administration of justice. 

As already suggested, it is in tliese precau¬ 
tions that the real difference between the older 
and modern gi'ants lies. It is nothing more 
than the difference of the spirit of their age. 
Both contemplate the necessity of administra¬ 
tion, and make some sort of provision for it. 
But in the older cases a free hand is left to the 
directors ; in the modern every precaution is 
taken against collision with foreign states or 
oppression of native races. There is no founda¬ 
tion for any attempt to differentiate ancient 
and modern chartered companies by the extent 
of their administrative purpose. This lias 
alwaj^s been the creature of circumstance, and 
it may be that when the history of existing 
companies some day comes to be written, one 
or more may bo found to have rivalled the 
success of the British East India Company. 

A real difference in regard to method of 
government is found between the British and 
Dutch companies on one side, and the French 
and German companies on the other. The dis¬ 
tinction applies alike to old and modern charters. 
The Britons and the Dutch are above all things 
traders, and traders who rely on their own 
resources ; their charters are for trade, and the 
companies are left to stand or fall by them¬ 
selves ; intervention of the national government 
closes the com|;any’s rule. The Fromh and 
Germans carry with them their fatherland : the 
imperial power must be close behind them ; 
the sovereignty of their companies is the dele¬ 
gated sovereignty of the supremo government; 
the administration of justice and certain execu¬ 
tive functions rest directly with the govern¬ 
ment ; and all foreign relations are controlled 
by it. The German New Guinea Company 
and the German East African Company are 
veiled forms of tlie German government, lienee 
the warshi}>s and bombardments whicli mark 
their operations. 

The obvious result is that the progress of the 
aided companies is at first more obtrusive ; 
avowed dominion by the national government 
must come more rapi lly ; and, in the case of 
nations like the Germans and French whose 
policy is exclusive, this involves restrictions 
affecting the world. On the other hand the 
real grip of a district, which is the foundation 
of good administration, may never come by this 
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method. By the British plan the ground is 
(‘arefuUy prepared for empire first; if the pro¬ 
ject is successfLil, there is little question that 
colonial government will take firm root, when 
Its time comes at last. 

If we have dealt chiefiy with British com¬ 
panies it is tliat in British hands the chartered 
company has been most widely and successfully 
used. In its present form the British chartered 
company is shorn of every objectionable feature. 
It may be a great pioneer of trade and confer 
V;i.^,ting blessing on unopened districts. It may 
k.:-, open tracts of land which would other¬ 
wise bo closed by a selfish policy. But the 
government which encourages fresh companies 
must be prepared eventually to administer a 
new territory ; and the real question of ])olicy 
is brought down to this—whether, while there 
is y room for expansion, a living empire must 
be a growing empire. 

[di.c lon/s classicKS on the subject of govornineut 
bv coui[»anics is Adam Smith’s excellent cliaptcr 
i.)k. iv. di. vii. and esp. pt. ii., where his dis- 
liucli' ii between “ regulated ” and “joint-stock ” 
coinp.'inies is worth noting. See also Sir G. C. 
Leu'is’s essay on The Government of Dependencies, 
cir. a i 1 43.—Merivale’s Colonisation and Colonies, 
pp. .'0-60 (ed. 1861).— The Calendars of State 
papers {Colonial) (1574-1674, 3 vols.) are a mine 

'history, and Mr. Sainsbury’s ])rcfaces are. useful. 
—Sir \V. Kaye’s Hi dory of the East India Company 
is one amongst many works 07i that subject. A 
sketch of the Dutch West India Company is found 
ill Moiley’s United Netherlands. References to 
other .special companies arc scattered ; but for the 
Hudson’s bay Company consult Pari. Paper ,517 of 
I84 j ; and for recent charters the London Gazette 
of >'li yMvemhor 1881 (Britlsli N. Borneo), 13th 
July 18S6 (Royal Niger), 7th September 1888 
(Imp. Brit. K. Afric.au Co.), 20th December 1889 
(Ih’it. 8. Afrit;an ( ’o.)] 

[See Ai’hican Companies, Early ; African 
C o.Mi ANiEs, Recent ; East India Companies, 
BruTi.sir.j c. a. h. 

Sv.sT.UMS OF Colonisation. In its economic 
or industrial as})ect, colonisation must be 
deemed the outcome of modern necessities 
and the ollspring of modern instincts. The 
.settlement of colonies took place, indeed, in 
narly times, but it proceeded usually in ways 
niul lioin causes other than tho.se recognised 
by iiio(leni systems. AVith the Phoenicians, 
coliuii; s were little else than trading stations ; 
to the Greeks they represented more, being 
toinided oftentime.'j in response to political 
exigencies ; the Roman colonies, united to the 
mother state by a common bond of citizen- 
.shi]>, while at times little more than military 
settlements, were at times again a means of 
relieving distress or discontent. Nor was there 
any sign ot conscious cdloiiisatioii even at 
the close of the Middle Ages, when the dis¬ 
covery ot America threw open a new world to 
’uiope. Aoout tliat time two chief motives 
yl to settlements beyond the borders of the 


country or city whose citizens formed the new 
inhabitants. 1. The desire to form trading 
stations, as, for instance, in the cases of A^enice 
and Genoa in the Mediterranean, of Spain and 
Portugal ■ in the new’ world, and afterwards 
in the case of companies, such as the East 
India Companies. 2. The desire for adventure 
resulting at times in settlement. Duiing the 
16th and 17th centuries, the first of these ob¬ 
jects met with encouragement from llie now’ 
school of statesmen as Lord Burgblny and 
Oliver Cronwell in England, Kiohelicu and 
Colbert in Franco. In the case of the former 
country, too, political conditior.s and love of 
adventure combined to add tlie notion of settb’- 
ment to that of trade. There was, howev^'r, 
no conscious regulation of the new settlements 
with a view to their rapid industrial devclop- 
11 lent. Colonisation, in its true sense, w’as un¬ 
known!, whether the system adopted w;is ]U’o- 
prietary or more immediately dependent on 
the crown. The growth of a system of colonisa¬ 
tion may be best traced in the histoiy of the 
British colonics. Here, indeed, relations of the 
colony to the mother country w'ere I’ully recog¬ 
nised, esjiecially by such mo.isuros a.s tlio 
Navigation Acts (y.r.) 4'lie system thus 
inaugurated was that of political frocdoiii, but 
commercial restraint for the advantage, of the 
mother country. An atteni[)t to inteiii re nith 
the former led to the 4oss of the American 
colonies, and in consequence to a cliaiigc of 
policy. The colonies w'ere governed more from 
home, hut every encouragement w^as ollerod io 
their commercial development, as tlie cll'eet c l 
tlie trade if'.strictions (diH’creiitial) imposc'd on 
both sides w'as to confine colonial products tc 
the mo.st important market in the world, though 
this might have the elfect of limiting tht* 
sources from w’hieh England might derive 
her snpifiies of raw material, 'riius matters 
stood at the beginning of the 19th century. 
In reality there w’ere four points on wdiich a 
decision had to be arrived at:—1. The position 
of the colony as an outlet for the rapidly in¬ 
creasing home population. 2. The settlement 
of this population so as to promote best the 
development of the colony. 3. In consequence, 
the political relations of the tw'o countries. 4. 
The commercial relations of the tw'o countries. 

The first t!vo of these are those which relate 
most closely to the subject of colonisation, the 
others being in part their consequence, and from 
their nature involving a consideration of geneial 
administrative and commercial policy. 

The colonies were su[)i)lied with immigi’anb 
from home, but tliese being in general either 
convicts or paupers (cp. AVakefield, Art of 
Colonisation, Letter xxi.) w^ere of doubtful ad¬ 
vantage. In the next place, the new popula¬ 
tion, enticed by the otfer of free grants of land; 
spread themselves over a larger surface than 
they had capital to cultivate. In 1829 the 
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system of IVee giants was opposed by Ivlward 
(iibbon Wakefield {Letter from Sydney^ by R. 
CI(»uger) and in 18o0 the Colonisation Society 
was Ibrined. Its members attacked the system 
of ti-ansportation, and their accusations were 
contirmed by the report of the select committee 
in 1838, soon followed by the cessation of 
transportation. 

Meantime the efforts of Wakefield were con- 
(o nlratcd on the second of the two questions, 
haoour was needed on the land. It must be 
itsiiained from undue diffusion. When the 
nec'd of labour had been felt at a much earlier 
date in tlie American colonies it had been met, 
in the »outhern states at least, by the employ¬ 
ment of slaves, 'fliis remedy was out of the 
(jiiestion. Now Wakefield proposed to cope 
with 1,hc. matter !)y a reconstruction of the 
system according to wliicli the public lands were 
disjiosed of. Free grants were to be abolished 
a.ml the land to be sold at a price determined 
a(conling to the cirenmstances of the case. It 
was furl her proposed to apply the proceeds to 
the pronmtion of immigration, and also to tlie 
improvement of thcineausof communication (cp. 
/tciy/i of l^ictoida, vol. ii. pp. 105-408). Tlie 
important principle was that of the sale of land 
at a siiftkient price. So tar as the substitution 
of “sale" for “free grant” was concerned, itw’as 
adopti'd by the instruction of 1831, with nd'er- 
eiico to Australia (flrpy, Colonial Policy, letter 
vii.), advocated in the Durham report and given 
full effect to by the Australian Land Act of 184 2. 
Hut when it was attempted to put the plan 
more fully into practice, a dilliculty occurred in 
the iuterpretatioii of the term “ sullicient.” 
riiis was shown in the history of the elforts of 
the South Australian Company (cp. Wakefield, 
Art of Cu!o)ns(ition, letter ix. and also despatch 
bv Sir Oeorge Oijtps, Farl. l\n)rrs, 1843, No. 

'1 he cflorts ot Wakcfiehl were in fact directed 
to the discovciy of means wlicreby capital and 
labour might be introduced into the colony in 
sui'h a manner ;nid in such proportions as to 
lead to its more stable development. For the 
fullest aceounU of his system, see The Art of 
('o/u)i/si(tion, by lb (h Wakefudd ; Lectures 07 i 
C<dojiisa(ion, by Herinau Merivale ; Colo7tlsafion. 
arec Ics peaptrs viO(tenu'^, ]);ir P. T^eroy Reaulieu. 
i'he two latter works ar*' rxtremely critical in 
nature, though }'crhaps tiic mo.st searcliirig criti¬ 
cism of all is to be tound in the above-quoted 
ut'-patcli from Sir Ciorge Gipps. 

It remains to consnbT the effect of colonisa¬ 
tion on the home countiy. Its condition may 
be affia'trd directly or indirectly—directly by 
lie* loss it sustains of population and capital, 
mdirccily by the consequences involved in the 
ilevelopiuent of a colonial trade. The question 
ot emigration has attraetod and continues still 
to attract a consi<lerable amount of atteution. 
M hilo there must be considerable diifereiice of 


opinion as to the benefit it confers, the three 
following propositions may be regarded as estab¬ 
lished. 1. It cannot be a safeguard 

against over-population. 2. Unless concurrent 
with an increase of prudence in marriage and a 
rise in the standard of comfort, it can ameliorate 
but little the condition of the working classes 
from whose number the emigrants are theoreti¬ 
cally drawn. 3. It is highly beneficial in reliev¬ 
ing the congestion which from many incidental 
causes has taken place in particular districts. 

The exportation of capital, implying as it 
does the employment of such capital in circum¬ 
stances more favourable than would have been 
the case at home, prevents the rate of interest, 
from falling. (For this and for its other effects 
see Merivale, Colonisation^ Lecture vi.) 

The development of the colonial trade which 
involves the same better distribution of energy, 
has ill consequence a beiw licial effect on the 
condition of the people in the home country 
(see Colonial Policy). 

[Works cited in text, and more particularly, H. 
Merivale, Lectures on t'ohnisation, — P. Leroy 
Beaulieu, Colonisation chez les peuples modernes ; 
Koscher, Kolonxen^ Kolonialpolitik und Auswan- 
deruny. —Colonel Torrens, Colonisation of South 
A ustralia. ] e. c. k. g. 

COLQUHOUN, Patrick (born 1745, died 
1820), lord provost of Glasgow, police magis¬ 
trate in London, in the course of an active life 
contributed to social science some thirty publi¬ 
cations ; among which may be distinguished : 
(1) Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis^ 
1795 ; (2) Treatise on hidiycnce, 1806 ; (3) 
Treatise on the Population, Wealth, Power^ 
and Jicsources of the British Empire . . ., 
1814. Sir R. Giffen, in his Growth of Capital 
(p. 101), utilises Colquhoun’s estimates of 
national wealth ; and, while admitting that 
“many of his details are fanciful,” considers 
that “ lie was most unjustly decried by 
M‘Cunoch” {Und. p. 50). Colquhoun himself 
confesses tliat his statistics are not accurate : 
“all that is attainable is apjiroximating facts,” 
he pleads. His general remarks are often 
soun<I ; for instance, advocating savings banks, 
“The great desideratum in political economy 
is to lead the poor by gentle and practicable 
means into the way of bettering tlicmselves.” 
He has just views on the education of the poor 
{[ndiyeiux, ch. v.), and on the growth of the 
population ( Wealth, Power, and Pesources, ch. 
i.) On currency he is less happy (Letters to 
Dr. Boase, Brit. Mus. Addif. MS., 29,281). 

[Ill a Bioyraphiml Sketch . . . bv 'larpb^ 
(Coiquhouu’s son-iii-buv, Dr. Yeats) there is a 
catalogue of Colquhoun’s publications. It does 
not include Considerations on the means of 
atfording proJUable anploymeni to the redund¬ 
ant population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
publisheii anonymously 1818 (Lowndes).] 

F. T. K. 
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COLTON, Rev. Calvin, born in Massa¬ 
chusetts 1789, died in Georgia 1857. At 
first a Presbyterian clergyman, he soon entered 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This he relinquished for journalism, and in 
1852 became professor of political economy at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He advocated 
very strongly the policy of protection to home 
industries, and was a devoted follower of Henry 
Clay. He wrote works on travel, and on religious 
and political subjects. Among his economic 
works are The Crisis of the Country, 1840.— 
The Junius Tracts, 1843-44.— The Rights of 
Luhour, New York, 1846, pp. 96 ; and a more 
extensive work, Fuhlk Economy for the United 
suites. New York, 1848, pp. 536. He edited 
tlie works of Henry Clay, and in all his economic 
writings dwells principally upon the theme of 
protection. d. ii. D. 

COLWELL, Stephen, born in Virginia 1800; 
entered on the practice of law in his native 
state ; early removed to Pittsburg, and re¬ 
linquished his profession to become an iron 
merchant in Philadelphia, where he lived the 
remainder of his life ; died 1872. He devoted 
much time to the study of political economy, 
wrote largely for the periodicals of the day, and 
associated himself with the protective party. 
Among his more extended writings may be men¬ 
tioned TJie Relative Position in our Industry of 
Foreign Commerce, Domestic Rroductiom, and 
Internal Trade, Philadelphia, 1850, 8vo, pp. 
50 ; and an American edition of Frederick 
List’s National System of Political Economy, 
Philadelphia, 1856, pp. 497, for which he wrote 
a })reliminary essay, pp. Ixxxiv, His best 
known work is The JFays and Means of Com- 
me.rcin.l Payment, Philadelphia, 1858, in which 
he attempts a full analysis of the credit system, 
.«ith its various modes of adjustment ; he argues 
that a mistake has been made in previous 
analyses in not making a radical distinction 
bt’twcen money of the precious metals and 
fiM'rns of credit; the historical imjuiry into tlic 
g]uwth of the credit system is of considerable 
value, and the whole work exhibits independ¬ 
ence of thought ; he did not accept the view 
that the quantity of money is the controlling 
lactor in determining prices. His other vTit- 
ings of economic interest are, The Claims of 
Labour, and their Precedence to the Claims of 
Free Trade, pp. 52, 1861.— Gold, Banks, and 
Taxation, pp. 68, 1864 ; and State and National 
Systems of Banks, Expansion of the Currency, the 
Advance of Gold, and the Defects of the Internal 
ILvcnue Bill of June- lS64i 8vo, 1864. At 
the close of the civil war in 1865 he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the revenue commission, 
and in 1866 made a valuable report on taxa¬ 
tion. In this document Cohvell’s special reports 
are upon The Influence of Duplication of Tax-es 
upon A7nerica7i Industry ; upon Relatixms of 
Foreign Trade to Domestic Industry and Internal 


Revenue ; upon Iron and Steel ; and upon Wool 
and Woollens. He also elsewhere made reports 
upon High Prices and their RelcUions xoith Cur¬ 
rency and Taxation, 1866.— Over-Importations 
and Relief, 1866.— Financial Suggestions and 
Remarks, 1867, pp. 19. See il/ewiofr by Henry 
C. Carey, Philadelphia, 1871, pp. 35, in which 
(p. 32) will be found a list of writings, thirty- 
two in number. D. Ji. D. 

COMBINATION. Combinations for the 
purpose of controlling the production, exchange, 
and distribution of wealth, have assumed so 
many forms tliat it is only possible lici e to give 
an outline of tlie subject - the read*'!’ being 
referred to other pages for a detailed examin¬ 
ation of each class. 

I. PliODUCTlON. Some foians of wealth can 
only be produced by the assistance of largo 
capital, and in some industries production on 
a largo scale is distinctly economical (Mill's 
/\)liL Econ., bk. i. ch. ix.) Hence capitalists 
have united in various combinations recognised 
by law :— 

(1) Partnership. Where two or move persons 
agree to combine t)roperty^, labour, or skill in 
business, and to share the profits between them. 

(2) Comjiany, Where a nnniV)er of persons 
are incorporated into a comiiaiiy either luider 
act of parliament or by cliarter from the crown, 
the liability of members beif)g either limited 
or unlimited (see Companies). 

Combinations of producers have also been 
formed with the object of controlling the pro¬ 
duction of some one or more commodities so as 
to secure if possible a monopoly of production. 
The following types of this method may be 
mentioned:— 

(1) Fools. Where a joint committee of dele¬ 
gates from several producing establishments 
control the production (see Pools). 

(2) Syndicates. Where one firm or company 
agrees to take all the produce of other firms in 
the same business at fixed prices : the amount 
of the produce being often limited by agi’ecment. 
The copper syndicate formed by the SocUU 
IndxLstrielle ct Commerciale dcs M^taux dc Paris 
is the most famous of this class. 

(3) Trusts. Where the stockholders in 
several corporations transfer their shares to 
trustees, who become registered in their places 
as owners of the stock and so obtain complete 
control of the management. Usually tlie share- 
liolders receive trust certificates in exchange for 
their shares. Tlie complete legality of such a 
proceeding has been maintained (Folit. Sci, 
Quarterly, Dec. 1888), but in at least one 
American case it has been held that a corpor¬ 
ation whose members enter into such a trust 
forfeits its corporate ch.aracter (see Trusts). < 

Companies are sometimes formed with the 
object of establishing a monopoly of production, 
by buying up the business of all persons 
engaged in the trade. The Salt Union which 
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has purchased many of the salt properties in 
England and Ireland is an example of this class. 

Various forms of combinations are found to 
exist between vsellers and buyers :— 

(1) Wholesale firms are fre([uently bound by 
agi’cernent with their customers (retail dealers) 
not to sell except to retail firms. 

(2) Distributors or intermediate dealers, often 
combine to buy at a low price from producers 
and to sell at a high jirice to consumers. The 
milk exchange of New York boughl milk at 
two to three and a half cents per quart and 
sold it as high as seven or ten cents. 

(3) Combinations or agreements between 
seller and buyer that the latter will sell again 
only at a certain price are very numerous in 
America, though such agreements have been 
declared illegal. 

In a sejiarate class may be placed the com- 
bimitions eiitcTeil into hy carrying companies 
cither to secure if possible a monopoly of traffic 
or to prevent competition by agreeing on a 
scale of rates and charges. 

[For examples of these various forms of coni- 
hinalions see Report of (Joonnittee of State of 
Nioo York }ipon Trusts, 18S8 .—Rejiort of Coin- 
inittee of Vanadiaa House of Comuwns on Com- 
hitmtinns Tctjardin-f/ manufacture or sale of Pro- 
<t'irts, -~*Qitarterli/ Journal of Economics, 

1889, Boston, vol. iii. No. 'L—Political Science 
Quarterly, 1888, New York, vol. iii. Nos. 2, 3.— 
Sidgwick, Polit. Kcon., bk. iii. cli. x., and Marshall, 

I*nitrifies of Economics, hk. v. ch. viii., discuss 
the theoretic aspects of monopolies.—Cournot’a 
treatment of the abstract theory of monopoly 
{Pecherches, ch. v. /)u Monopole) has influenced 
most siil.)se(|uent writers. Much light is thrown 
hotli on the theory and facts of the subject hy tlio 
lollowing : Hadley, liailnviy Transportation. — C. 
\\h itaker, Monopolies and the People,] 

II. Distiukution. In all tlie leading indus¬ 
tries the employers and the employed have 
IoiiiumI their respi'ctive a.ssooiation.s for the pro¬ 
tection ol their own interests. The terms upon 
which the lahonrei- is to give his services are 
not arrangcii hy liim and his employer individn- 
ally, hut by the i< s[)eetive associations to which 
they Ix'long. Mill, regarding wages as ]»aid out 
of capital, did not think tiiat eombinations of 
working men could raise wagtes without adding 
to eaiht.'il ; but more recent economists look on 
w'Mges as a share of the produce, and admit that 
hy combination wages may be raised (Sidgwiek’s 
Polit. peon., bk. ii. ch. x. ; Marshall's E-on- 
ouiics of Industry, London. 1879 ; and 'The 
Princijiles of Economics, 1891 ; Walker on 
I {'ayes. Sec Tkam: Umons). 

Combinations on the part of labourers to | 
obtain higher wages or sliorter hours of labour 
are not illegal, but it seems that a combination 
of tenants to obtain a reduction of rent may, 
uuder cortaiii circumstances, amount to an illegal 
oonspiracy. 

III. Pkoiutction and Distribution. In 


order to avoid the conflicLs that arise between 
employers and employed different forms of “ pro¬ 
fit sharing” have bc^n tried (see Co-PARTNER- 
sHiP, Ap[).), the employer agreeing to handover 
to the workers, in addition to their wages, a 
share of the profits (see Profit Sharino). 

IV, Distribution and Consumption. In 
order to secure to consumers the profits made 
by producers, various forms of co-operation have 
been introduced in which the capital is sub¬ 
scribed by the consumers. This idea has been 
specially successful in saving to the consumer the 
profits of the retail dealer by the establishment 
of co-operative stores, and there is a growing 
tendency to apply the same principle to actual 
production (see Co-operation). j. e. c. m. 

COMBINATION LAWS. The object of the 
series of statutes known as the combination 
laws was to enforce the provisions of the statutes 
nf labourers of J^dw. III. and of Elizabeth which 
authorised the justices in quarter sessions to 
fix wages. One of the first acts, 3 Hen. VI. 
e. 1, after reciting that the yearly confeder¬ 
acies of the masons tended to destroy the force 
of the statutes of labourers, enacted that such 
meetings should not be held under pain of im 
prisonment. In 1548 a more general statute 
was passed (2 & 3 Ed. YI. c. 15) which pro¬ 
hibited all conspiracies and covenants not to 
make or do their work but at a certain price, 
under penalty, on a third conviction, of the 
pillory and loss of an ear. In subsequent years 
the following acts relating to particular trades 
w'ere passed prohibiting combinations for rais¬ 
ing wages or reducing the hours of labour in 
the trade, viz. 7 Geo. I. c. 13 (journeymen 
tailors) ; 12 Geo. I. c. 34 (wool trade) ; 22 Geo. 
II. c. 27 (hatter-s); 17 Geo. III. c. 55 (silk 
weavers^); and 36 Geo. III. c. Ill (paper trade). 

In 1799 a general act was passed, but it was 
repealed and replaced in the following year by 
40 Geo. III. c. 60, which prohibited all com¬ 
binations for obtaining e.n telvanco in wages or 
lessening the hours of work. This act, says 
:\lr. Justice Stephen {llistoni of (he Crimirutl 
Law of Eayland, London, 18''3, vol. iii, p, 
208), “applies in the mo.st detailed, specific, 
uiicompromising way the principle upon which 
all the earlier 1< gislation had dej^ended. ... I 
should not describe it as a system specially 
adapted and designed to protect freedom of 
trade. The only freedom for which it seems 
to mo to have becui specially solicitous is the 
Ireedom ot the enq)loyers from coercion by 
their men.” 

The first attempt to modify this system ol 
legi.slatioii was the 5 Geo. IVL c. 95, which 
rej>ealed all the previous statutes so far as they 
related to combinations of workmen, and declared 
that persons joining combinations of workmen 
tor obtaining an advance in wages or lessening 
the hours of labour, or for other specified pur¬ 
poses, should not be liable to any prosecution fer 
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conspiracy. The act was considered to have en¬ 
couraged combinations for objectionable purposes, 
and in the following year (1826) it was repealed 
and replaced by the 6 Geo. IV. o. 129. This 
new act, whilst it repealed the previous statutes, 
did not in express terms legalise combinations 
of workmen—the legality of such combinations 
was left to be dealt with by the common law— 
it simply rendered men liable to punishment 
for the use of threats, intimidation, molestation, 
and obstruction directed towards the attainment 
of the objects of trade unions. A few altera¬ 
tions in the act were made by 22 Viet. c. 34. 
The locommendations of the royal commission 
of 1867 on trade unions led to the repeal of 
the 6 Geo. IV. c. 129, and the 22 Viet. c. 34, 
by the 38 & 39 Viet. c. 31, and the 38 & 39 
Viet. c. 32, which declared that the purposes 
of a trade union were not to be deemed un¬ 
lawful by reason merely that they were in restraint 
of trade, and carefully defined what acts should 
be deemed criminal offences. The y)rotection 
aiforded by these acts was greatly diminished 
by the gradual extension of the common law 
doctrine of conspiracy, and at lengtli, in 1875, 
the act was repealed and replaced by the Con¬ 
spiracy and Protection Act, 38 & 39 Viet. c. 86 
(Conspiracy ; Common Law, Doctrink uj*). 

[Tlie following writings set forth the sequence 
and import of these laws : G. Howell, Handbook 
of the Labour Laws. —Jevons, State in Relation to 
Labour, —J. E. Davis, Ijdbour and Labour Laws. 

- -Kepoi-t on Strikes and Lockouts of 1888 by tlie 
Ivubour CoiTespondeut of the Board of Trade, 
rarliamentary Papers, 1889, C 5809.] 

.T. K. C . M. 

CO.MPORT, Standa kd of. This expression, 
together with the synonymous standard of 
li'ing, ” has been generally einjdoycd by 
economists ill connection with the question of 
Population {q.v.) Among the “preventive 
remedies ” of over-population described by 
Malthus (q.v.) ill his essay is iiiclndcd 
“moral restraint,” and this is defined (ch. ii.) 
as a “ restraint from marriage from prudential 
motives.” liy this is meant the fear of los¬ 
ing, as the consequence of entering upon the 
resjionsibilities of the married state, the com¬ 
mand of adequate means of subsistence. Tlie 
means, whicli will be regarded as adequate, will 
vary according to the coiice]>tion formed by the 
individual, or the class to which lie or she 
belongs, of tlie elements which make up sub¬ 
sistence ; and it is this conception which is 
im])lied in the term “ .standard of comfort,” or 
“ standard of living,” It may, therefore, vary 
from age to ngc, from country to country, from 
class to class, and even from individual to 
individual. The term may be analysed in 
different ways. We may regard the constitu¬ 
ent elements of subsistence as consisting of 
(1) food, (2) clothes, (3) shelter, etc.; or we 
may, using a cross-division, consider with 


Senior (Political Economy, p, 36) that the 
range of man’s desires rises in an ascending 
scale from (1) necessaries to (2) decencies and 
(3) luxuries. And hence the term has some¬ 
times been employed in a narrower, and 
sometimes in a wider sense. In an earlier and 
less advanced stage of civilisation the proportion 
assigned to the element of necessaries in the 
conception formed by classes and by individuals 
of their standard of comfort is greater than 
is at a later stage, and among these necessaries 
the supply of food is accorded the most pro¬ 
minent place. And therefore the question of 
population has very generally been considered 
either solely or chiefly with reference to food, 
and it has also been argued by McCulloch 
and others that the habitual use of a cheap 
staple article of food by a nation may leail to 
inconvenience and danger, because in the eventof 
a scarcity or famine of that food, there would 
be no cheaper food on which to fall back, and 
tlie standard of comfort would not permit of 
temporary contraction. It has been said that 
“you may lake from an Englishman, but yon 
cannot take from an Irishman.” If a famine 
of wlieat should occur, the Eiiglisliinan could 
fall back on some cheaper food ; but cx])ei icTicc 
has shown more than once tliat tlie Irishman has 
nothing on whicli to fall back if the ])otato 
fails. J3ut General Walri:]:. has pointed out 
( lF(i(jcs Question, ch. vii.) tliat, so far as regards 
flic temporary coni rai lion of the standard of 
comfort, this aiguineiit docs not appear to take 
snflicieiit account of the fact that tliere are other 
constituent elements of the standard besides 
Ibod, and that therefore the habitual use of a 
cheap food may allow of greater expenditure in 
other directions, which may be cnrUiiled, should 
food become scarce, and its price advance. A 
similar failure to realise the elastic comprehen¬ 
siveness of the term “ standard of comfort” has 
been shown(cp. 8iiKnvirK, PriiK'ipJesof Political 
Economu, bk. i. ch. vi. ^ -‘1) to attacli lo 
another line of I'oasoniiig in wliich it has been 
introduced. .’Modern socialist writers (sec 
S(»cialism), such as Rodjjkktus and Lassalle, 
have spoken of an “iron and cruel law” of wages, 
which is always forcing wages down to the level 
of a bare subsistence. Tor, if they rise above 
tliis level, there is a tendency to an increase 
of population, and the greater competition for 
employment, whicli is consequent upon this, 
tends in its turn to occasion a decline of wages. 
This law IS undoubtedly based on the concep¬ 
tion of a standard of living or comfort, which 
will be mainhiineil in such a way that, if the 
earnings of man and woman rise above the 
amount sufficient to secure this standard, popu¬ 
lation will increase, and, if they fall below, it 
will decrease. But the conception is often, 
though it is not always, interpreted by socialist 
writers in a narrow sense as referring to the 
bare necessaries of life, and not more widely as 

z 
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including its decencies and luxuries. It is used 
as if the standard of comfort were limited to 
physical needs, and did not comprehend moral 
requirements. As a matter of fact it consists 
of tlio necessaries, decencies, and luxuries of 
life ; and the desire to retain command over the 
possession of the two last may become more 
powerful even than the want of the first as 
a restraint on the increase of population. The 
nature of all three may undergo considerable 
change and exhibit great variety. The house, 
which would now be a decency in England, 
would have been thought a luxury two or three 
centuries ago. The clothes, which would be 
deemed extravagant to-day, except in theatrical 
performances, would then have been considered 
necessary articles of ap[)arcl. The tobacco, 
wluch is regarded as a decency in Turkey, is 
still perlia})8 a luxury in England, and the wine, 
which is a decency in England, is a prohibited 
luxury in Turkey. And so the standard of 
comfort varies in diiferent ages, countries, and 
classes ; and in the case of the lower as of the 
liigdior ranks of society it may advance from 
time to time. The origin of the socialist law 
of wages has been ascribed to Kicahdo’s {q.v.) 
theojy of the natural price of labour, but 
Jlie.'inlo’s own language is sufliciently elastic 
and comprehensive. *‘It is not to bo under¬ 
stood,” lie says (eh. v.) “ that the natural price 
of labour, estimated even in food and necessaries, 
is absolutely iixed and constant. It varies at 
diiferent times in the same country, and very 
materially differs in different countries. It 
c.s8entuilly de[)ends on the liabits and customs 
of the people.” And again he remarks, ‘‘The 
friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all 
countries the labouring classes should have a 
tiiste for comforts and onjoyinents, and that tlicy 
sliould he stimulated by all legal means in their 
exertitms to procure them.” The effects of tlie 
standard of comfort on the movement of popu- 
latioji are of course not immediate ; and the 
consetpienccs of an alteration in it take some 
time to make their influence fell. And hence 
,1. S. Mill has jiigued (hk. ii. ch. xiii, § 4) that, 
“ wlien ilie object is to raise the permanent 
condition of a [)Co[)le, sms, 11 means do not 
merely [U'oduce srmill effocts, they produce no 
etre(‘t at all. Unless comfort can he made as 
habitual to a whole generation as indigence is 
now, nothing is accomplished.” In a similar 
way (lenoral Walker lias shown 
(Jiu'stion., oh. iv.) that, if through some sudden 
mischance wages sustain a serious fall, a positive 
“ degradation ” of labour may follow, and the 
labourer may have no j^ower or strength to 
maintain his old standard of comfort without 
external assistance. 

It should bo noted that some ambiguity 
may arise regarding the unit selected for con¬ 
sideration in connection with the standard of 
comfort. The term may sometimes refer to 


a single individual, whether male or female, 
and sometimes to a family as a whole. In 
the discussion of questions of population the 
conditions, which are necessary in order to 
maintain the requisite supply of labour, are 
generally present to the mind of the writer; and 
then the standard of comfort must be under¬ 
stood as referring to the family as the unit 
rather than tlie individual, for the wages of the 
labourers must be such as to enable them to live 
themselves, and to maintain their wives, and 
bring up their children, according to the 
standard of comfort, which they consider 
necessary for a family in their rank of life. 
But the earnings possibly of the wife, and 
pos.sibly also of the children, may be called in to 
assist those of the man, and so from the point 
of view both of income and expenditure the 
family is treated as the unit. There are 
however, other cases in which shorter periods 
of time are in view than those sufficient to allow 
of the standard of comfort producing its full 
influence on the movement of population, and 
then the term is often employed with reference 
to the individual rather than the family. An 
example of tliis may be found in the comparison 
made between the earnings of men and of 
women (cp. Fkmales and Children, Earninos 
OF ; see also Davies, D.) 

In addition to the books mentioned above, 
some typical budgets of working men, showing 
the chief items of their expenditure, and the 
proportionate amounts spent on the different 
items, have been compiled abroad, especially by 
Dr. Engel and M. Le Play, and more recently 
in our own country by the Board of Trade. 

L. L. P. 

COMMANDITE, Socti^:t^ en. Form of 
joint stock company, Code de Conwiercc, liv. i. 
tit. iii. §§ 23-28. The managing partners are 
liable without limit; the investing partners are 
regarded as simple lenders to the midei taking, 
and tlieir liability is limited to their investment. 
iSomething equivalent (joint-stock company 
limited, the liability of whose directors is un¬ 
limited) is legalised by the Companies Act 
1867, §§ 4-8 ; and it would appear desirable in 
the interests of careful management that in¬ 
vestors should encourage the adoption of this 
form of joint-stock company. A. D. 

COMMERCE. Trade in its most extended 
lonn. “Commerce” and “trade” are words 
which are used almost synonymously. But 
commerce may bo regarded as national, that is as 
covering commercial dealings between nations ; 
and trade refers more distinctly to special in¬ 
dustries and to internal mercantile intercourse. 
It will therefore be proper, keeping to the 
limits thus set down, to furnish under the head 
of commerce a summary of the external com¬ 
mercial relations of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of her colonies, and finally of the world. The 
figures, as we shall see, ore not only interesting 
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in themselves, but will serve to illustrate some 
eroiiomic truths as an appeal to actual fact 
alone is able to do. It is marvellous how the 
commerce of the world may almost be said to 
be the creation of the past hundred years. 
1’hc close of the twenty-five years of war that 
followed the French Revolution found the 
external commerce of the world mainly confined 
to luxuries, wines and spirits, tobacco, tea, and 
so on —the rigidly protective policy of the lead¬ 
ing nations of the earth, added to their hostility, 
keeping down the national interchanges to high- 
priced goods only. 

In 1820, five years after the overthrow of 
the first Napoleon, the import^ and exports 
combined (they were then “ofiicial values,” 
not ‘'declared values” as we have them now) 
(Oi'FiciAL; Declared and Real Values) of 
tlie United Kingdom wore only £79,500,000, or 
about £3 : Ifis. per liead of the po[)iilation 
then existing, whereas in 1912 tliey reached 
^1,314,000,000, or £29 : 3 : 8 per head. Dur¬ 
ing the same period the commercial inteicoiirse 
between Gjoat Britain and her colonies has 
been almost wholly created, and amongst 
foreign countries the movement is upoii the 
average very considerable. Steam carriage, the 
freedom from protracted Avars, the growth of 
population, colonisation, and electricity have 
been the main elements in that development of 
commerce. In 1854 tlie “ofiicial values” Avere 
discarded in tlie imports for cmnpuied values and 
in the exports i'ov declared values, and from 1871 
the values of the imports have also been declared. 
The following figures give the imports and 
exports at intervals siin c 18.^.5 :— 



1)11 ports. 

Uxpurts. j 

Vc'i T'. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Unitc-cJ 

Kingdom 

Produce. 

Foreign, 

etc., 

Prod uco. 

Total 

Exports. 

18,0,0 

MJ',3,51^,850 

£95,688,085 

£21,003,215 

£116,691,309 

ISt'.O 

£10,530,87, 

135,891,22 V 

28,630,124 

164,521,301 

1870 

303,257,hOS 

199,5.8(5,822 

44,493,755 

244,134,738 

1 S,SJ 

hi 1,229,565 

223,060,446 

63,354,020 

286,414,460 

1,8,80 

370,967,955 

213,044,500 

58,359,1941 

271,403,694 


302,227,56k 

221,414,186 

69,348,97.5 

280,763,101 

18'H) 

520,885,695 

263,531,585 

64,349,091 

327,880,670 

11)08 

502,953,587 

377,108,824 

79,623,097 

4.56,727,.521 

11)12 

755,650,631 

4 87,‘223,4 39 

in,73V,6.'l| 

598,9'-1,130 


The highest cash value of the imports was 
in 1912, when they reached £744,641,000, and 
tlie Ingbest value of the exports was also in 
191'2, Avhen the total was £.998,961,000. The 
increase indicated up to 1872 has since in a 
measure fallen otf, and it was not till 1899 
that great progress was again recorded. Since 
that date the progress has continued. But it 
is well worthy ot remark that these are values 
only, and in noAvise show the volume of 
merchandise moved. Now there have latterly 
been compiled many statistics to show that the 
prices of commodities have largely fallen since 
1872, when measured by a gold standard ; and 
the tabular statistics supplied by {Sir R. H. 


Inglis Palgrave to the Royal Commission on 
the Depression in Trade in 1886 are conclusive 
on this point. It was therein shown that, as 
compared with 1866-69, prices in 1886 fell, on 
average, 20 per cent, and as compared with 
1872 the drop was 30 per cent. From this 
diop no important recovery has occurred up to 
quite recently (1912). Hence it appears that 
this country’s Foreign commerce is in bulk about 
30 per cent larger tlian in 1872. Indirectly 
the .shipping tonnage entered and cleared Avith 
cargoes only at the ports of the United Kingdom 
is an illustration of this expansion. 


Ports of United Kingdom. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 


T.ms. 

Tons. 

In 1872. 

17,905,940 

19,248,352 

In 1912. 

76,191,000 

70,206,000 


Thus it is right to assume tliat iioUvithstanding 
that values are, as already stated, not as liigh as 
might liave been expected oAving to dejjrcciation 
in prices, the actual commercial intercourse of 
the United Kingdom has largely increased. 

In 1912, 36 per cent of the imports consisted 
of food and drink, 35 per cent of raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufactured (of wliicli 
49 per cent was for textile manufactui’e), 24 
per cent of manufactured goods, 2 jaci* cent of 
metals and minerals, 1§ per cent ol‘ chemicals 
and dyeing materials, leaving 1.^ j)er cent to 
be classed as miscellaneous goods, including 
tobacco. In the same year, of the Unitcvl 
Kingdom exports, as much as 38 per cent 
consisted of textiles, including yarns, 21 per 
cent of metals and machinery, 8 per cent ol 
coal, 3 per cent of apparel, 6 per cent of food 
and drink, 4 per cent of chemicals, etc., 1 per 
cent of earthenware, china and glass, | per cent 
of paper, over 1 per cent of leather, nearly 1 
per cent of arms and ammunition, etc., nearly 
2 j)er cent of ships, and 2 per cent of rail¬ 
way carriages, motor cars, carts, etc., leaving 
12 per cent of miscellaiieous exports. There 
are the ri*tiii-ns for 1912, excluding preeioms 
metals. In the same year the imports of 
gold readied £52,688,881, and the exports 
£46,538,469, while the imports of silver were 
£16,778,304, and the exports £18,333,019. 
Combined with the former, the following con¬ 
trast is presented :— 


United Kingdom, 1912. 

1 Irnport.s. 

Exports, j 

Merchandise. 

Preidcjus metals. 

£744,040.000 

69,467,000 

£598,961,000 

64,871,000 

Excess of imports. 

£814,107,000 

£663,832.0001 
150,275,000 



£814,107,000 


This excess of imports is a very striking feature, 
and it continues. In 1900 the excess was ovei 
£176,000,000 ; in 1890, over £101,000,000; in 
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1880, £121,000,000 ; in 1870, £09,000,000. 
How can this constant iiillux, avciagin<]r over 
£13 0,000,000 an n u al ly si n ce 18 8 0, be accoii n ted 
for ? The figures furnished officially are ad¬ 
mittedly defective on some poin Is. The imports 
of precious stones are to a large extent want¬ 
ing ; exports of ships are included in 1899 and 
.subsequently, but not before. It is probable 
that if we added £10,000,000 on each side for 
missing items, we should bo within the mark. 
Hut this does not help us to an answer to the 
question, How is the discre[)ancy between our 
imports and exports to be accounted for ? In 
the first place, those imports are valued 
the cliarges for shipment to our ports, while the 
exports arc returned rninus those charges. Lot 
us take 9 per cent as tliis addition to the ex[)orts 
(the reason of tin's rato will ap[>ear later) as 
reproso.nting the cartiings of British shipping 
engaged in this conimoroe ; and add another 
^ [)ei ( (‘ut for the earnings of British shipping 
carrying goods wholly for foreign countries or 
our colonics, and a total of some £72,000,000 
resnlls, which may fairly be set towards lilling 
up this discrepancy. There still remains much 
to bo accounted for. The interest remitt<Ml 
home for investments altroad supplies in great 
mejisnre tin; solution. An estimate in the 
iJankrr.'t’ of 1880 of the amount of 

interest accruing aiinnally upon Ih’itish invest¬ 
ments abroad, i'ea,ch('d a total of £70,000,t)00 
titer!ifig. The inconuj from abroad has since 
increased ; somtj foreign holdings may be 
smaller but colonial are certainly larger, and 
the e.siiinaltj Ibi- 1011-12 in the Report of the 
Inland Kma'iiiie is over aj 1 o:;,89 t,000. 'fhe, 
following rougli balaiiei^ sluM't may, therefore, 
1)0 made lespi'et ing (lie (‘onmirrcial relations of 
the lJnite(l Kiii;;d"iii in I9l2: — 

i.i Mill n iKs. 

Imports (ns sl;i(.'il) . £Sl t, 0110,000 

,, (ijo!, staled). 10 , 001 .),(MO 

DilVrrcfK’i' ni:iy, l)rl\\i><-ii tlic forci,^oiii>j 
aiiiouiit aiul that si at.si -j; r 
jiossilily 111* ail iiier.MNt) ill lon i. a in¬ 
vest mouls . to.ci'io,0()0 

0 , 01)0 

A ;-ios. 


Exports (as stated) .£ta;(,000,000 

,, (not stated). lO,Ui'0,iiuO 

lilaniiii:_(s of Hnli-^li shii imi r. Sn,0()0.0"0 

Inta'i’i'st on foreign invest ni< iiis . 10 t,i^)o,oi '0 


f'-e, 1 , 0(10 000 

Hiis is to 1)0 tindecstood only as a rough 
approxiui.ition ; it shows, however, that but for 
a further investment of capital .abriiad the 
country would have had the call of a still larger 
volume of imports. 

The commerce of the British Empire may 
thus be staled, the ligiires including the precious 
metals, whieh in som,> eolouics may to a large 
extent be ranked as merehaiidise. 



Imports. 

1912. 

j Exyiorts. 

1 1912. 

(Jnited Kingdom 
Asiatic ro.s.sessioii.s 
Australasian „ 
African ,, 

N. American ., 

.S. American ,, 

\\h Indian ,, 
European ,, 

£bl4,3(H,000 

209,034,000 

88,07.5,000 

09,088,000 

117,723,000 

2,900,000 

11,211,000 

2,010,000 

£004,143,000 

235,183,000 

100,207,000 

77,059,000 

67,277,000 

3,639,000 

9,952,000 

988,000 


£1,30.5,013,000 

£1,159,108,000 

If to this total 

be added the return of the 

remaining countries of tho world, we obtain the 
following grand total; — 

j Imports. 1 

Exports. 

Britisli Kinplro .... ’ 

Europe.. 

Russia and Turkey 

01 ,. 30.5,013,(100 
1,952,0.82,000 
208,8,51,000 
] 95,91'hOl'O 
635,330,090 
112,428,000 

£1,159,1(C.0()0 
1,599,659,000 
I50,2!'2.(,)ii0 
177,.501,000 
681,525,000 
112,371,000 


Africa. 

World’s CoTiimi'ieo 

£1,3l0,200,0i lO 

£3,980,4.56,0(-0 | 


These tignres are. the latest returns available, 
tboiigh not all for thr' same year, and it will bo 
seen that the exports grew to the extent of 
.£829,810,000 in value by the time they b(*etinie 
imports. This dilfcivuce was equal to over 8 
per cent on tlic exports, or to nearly •! ])er cent 
on tho combined total of imports aiul exports. 
In tliis way we arrive at some notion of lln- 
earnings and proliiaMcness of commerce, and 
the worth and valm* of tho woj'ld’s shippiiig 
industry, d'hus tin* wmld invariably appcniis 
to import more than it imports, and it is far from 
indiiating any lu>s i*f purchasing power that 
thi'ie should be this di. cnqi.'incybetween imjiorts 
ami exports. Takimd die iiopidaiioii concerned 
as 1 ,G2o,000,000, this trade i-(*prc,sents imports 
I'ec head to the extent of £2 : 18 : 1, and cxpoi ts 
to the extiMit of £2 : l)s. pel' annum. '''li'‘se 
.•ivimages, howoxor, are rrdueed by the vast 
I'opnlatiiins of x\>i:il!c countries lilvc (’hina, 
wli'-ie tho impoits are not ipiile ;js. per head 
and the oxpoils bn! liit'e over 28. In Jdiiopo 
(apirt from Kussia and fui-key and tlie ihitish 
lde>) (be imports ave e:e mmily mds pern head, 
.iml the e\j.o;ts al'mit ad ; in Anieri''.i (Xoidh 
and iSoiitb. exelndiin; L’an'id.'i) iiiiporls are 
nearly £1, ami exp.-ds nearly £■) per head. 

I'he exports limui A ..is i i'a 1 ia to (dvat Britain 
average some £S per head of the population of 
the ( oloiiy ; Irom Nr.v Zeal;nid, over £l l per 
head ; Irom ilie Si.nth Airie.in Union, over £8 
per head : from Canada, ov"r £4 per head. 

[ I lie theory o' e\r; ss ,,1 imports is well stated by 
Sir B. Cilleii in A.ssepvs lOi, Fu,anc^^ 'I'liere is a full 
emimerationot the export>; other than commodities, 
“invisible ex})orts.” by whieh imports are bobuieed 
in f.apUbles /.£er,>a(iotiai TroJe\ the heads of 
briti.sh e'linnieree are given by Sir Rawson Rawson, 
His staieiiieiit o! the ,growth of tonnage and the 
eomdiminiis oin.it ,,n it are striking (see al.-o 
Uuse.acn, I Frrhnu'jes). Ror further details 
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gee the Statistical Abstract and the Parliamentary 
Papers relating to trade and commerce, 

COMMERCE, British (History of). The 
earliest trade of the British Isles consisted in 
the exchange of tin with the Gauls, and perhaps 
also with Phoenician traders. 

Under Roman rule the agilcultural and 
mineral resources of Britain were more fully 
dcveloi)ed. Corn was exported in large quanti¬ 
ties. Tin, copper, lead, and iron were extracted, 
but there is little evidence that these articles 
were exported. London, as a centre of com¬ 
merce, dates at least from Roman times (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 33). It was certainly the principal 
[)ort for trading with Gaul. 

The English conquest which swept away the 
i^ rnains of the system established by Roman 
administrators, broke olf active commercial rela¬ 
tions mth the continent ; even the materials 
idr any notice of commerce during the early 
.\nglo-Sa\'Oii period arc wanting. Towards the 
end of the 8 th century traces of a i e\dval appear - 
duo to the inilucnce of the Christian Church, 
d'hc letter of protection for English pilgrims 
given to Ofla of Mercia by ChaUemagne (796), 
which refers to trade carried on by them, has 
even been called “the hrst English commercial 
treaty.” There is no evidence a.s to the com¬ 
modities expoided, but it nia^ bo inferred that 
raw wool had now become a leading article of 
trade to the Xetherlamls. Commerce was 
mainly in the bands of foreigners. The 
LottleuiKMit of Gorman merchants, which after- 
W'lrds became the London IIanse (.see Adven- 
TiJUKRs, MeII chant), existed fcnip. Ethelred 11. 
(979-1016), and some aliens were probabl}' 
re.^i!hmt bofoni that reign. The often-cpioted 
latv of Atliolstanc (925-4 0), that a merchant 
who had made three sea-voyages should be of 
riglit a thane, is a ])roof of the siiicall nnmher 
as well as of the importance of such native 
t]'aii('r.s. There is evidence that Bristol was the 
scar 01 a considerable trade in slaves with the 
Daoisli settlements in Ireland, dlie constant 
intireourse helwocn England and Xormandy 
also restored in .some degree the oldfT trade w’ith 
northern Erance. 

The “Colloquies” of AUlfric (11th century) 
t'dl us what the commodities imj)orted were. 
A merchant being asked what he brings, replies, 

6diis, silks, costly gems and gohl, various 
garments, i)igments, wim;, oil, ivory, orichalcum 
(brass), copper, tin, silver, glass, and such like,” 
hoiice it appears that articles of liixuiy Avere 
the principal imports. During the whole 
Old English jreriod commerce was little de¬ 
veloped (see City, Media:val). The so-called 
Anglo-Saxon “laws” bear the impress of this 
state of things. Beyond a few trite rules no 
commercial policy is discernible. The customs 
of a town regulate trade in it. There is no 
general commercial law. Any settled and 
definite policy as “mercantilism” or “j.rotec- 


tion” is not to be expected. At most, the 
rules bearing on the subject reflect the eco¬ 
nomic prejudices ciment among the classes 
wdio had the framing of law and usage in their 
hands. 

The commercial jiosition of England in the 
12th century is better known. The communi¬ 
cation Avith Normandy increased by the Con¬ 
quest (1066). In the middle of the century 
mention is made of the import of silver in ex¬ 
change for meat, fish, cattle, and avooI, all 
being sent to the manufacturing districLs of tho 
low countries. The vigorous ruh' of llciny II. 
(1154-1189) assisted the revival of trade. His 
possession of Guieniu* gave new ojiiiortuiiitie^ 
for tmflic in imporl, of wine and salt thence. 
Rouen Avas particularly favoured, Ixniig gianted 
a monopoly of trade Avith Ireland, .nid freedom 
of commerce in Loudon. Tlie foundations oi 
the future prosp('i ity of many lilngli.sh toAvns Avere 
TioAV laid. London Avas the seat of trade in sucli 
Eastern luxuric.s as were then becoming known 
through the influence of the Crusades (see Crus¬ 
ades, Economic efeecj’s of). Bristol and 
Chester had whatever Irish trade existed, and 
both tlic.s(‘ towns imported French wines. Hull 
was one of the })orts Avhcnce avooI Avent abi’oad, 
and the trade Avilh Norway was carried on through 
(L iin.shy. Exeter exported tho tin of ConiAA-.d] 
obtaining wine and salt in return. A further 
proof oi' tho growth of the English toAvn.s is 
found ill the cst.ahlishment, in most of them, of 
Merchant Guilds (sec Gilds). Corn was sonie- 
times exported, but not without a royal lic iaice 
(as ill 1181, see Cohn Laws). A ])a,rtieular 
import—woad used for dytdng—scorns to sliow 
that a native woollen inauufaetiire existed, 
thougli all finer cloth came from Flanders. 

The development of commerce from the 
reign of Henry 111. (1216) can he traced by 
the attempts at legislation scattered througli 
the early parts of the statute-book. The, in¬ 
creased number of foreign merchants in England 
is a good indication of larger trade relations. 
Tlie provisions of the great Cliarter, securing 
them liberty in time of peace and reciprocity of 
treatment in war, must have been called forth 
by the importance of their interests. Many 
cases of special privileges occur ; as those 
gi'antcd to Venetian merchants and to German 
cities ; first, to Cologne, the principal town of 
Avestern Germany, later to Liibcck, chief city of 
the eastern Hause. French cities {e.g. Audens, 
1237) also obtained special favours, mainly 
consisting in relaxation of restraints on trade 
imposed by customs and ordinances of English 
towms. All legislation was not so generous in 
character. The export of wool and import of 
cloth were prohibited 1261 ; “prohibitions re¬ 
peated 1271.” In 1276 foreigners were ordered 
to sell their goods and depart within forty 
days, probably to hinder Forestallers {q.v,) 
Much indeed of mediieval legislation was in the 
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interest of the consumer rather than, as in later 
times, of tlie producer. 

Besides the general effect on commerce pro¬ 
duced by tlie policy and constitutional legisla¬ 
tion of Edward I., he dealt in some cases directly 
with matters affecting trade. Tlie Statute of 
Merchants (1283) gave greater security to foreign 
as well as native traders for recovery of debts, 
while the Cluirta Mcrcato7'ia{\'d02t),~~\sh\c\i by 
its enumeration of the various nationalities 
affected shows the extent of the body of foreign 
traders, confinnod and extended privileges which 
aliens had gradually obtained. Full security 
was given to all foreigners to come and go free 
from any personal <luty ; they were allowed to 
sell by whole.salo to any native or alien, and 
to retail s[)iccs and mercery ; any article might 
bo exported, on paying the duty (except wine, 
for wliieh a li( <-ii( e was required), to countries 
at {leace with Kiigland. All restrictions on 
residence were ivunoved, the export of wool 
on wliioli duty had once been jiaid was legalised. 
It rniglit also be moved from one [»art of the 
country to another (see l^OAUD of Trade). 
In this period there is a close eoniiectioii be¬ 
tween politics an<l commerce. Edward 1. used 
the English supply of superior kinds of wool as 
a means of securing aid from the Flemings. 
According to the requirements of the moment 
its export was either forbidden, lioavily taxed, 
or freely permitted. The lirst prohibition 
<»f the export of gold is found 1807 ; soon 
afterwards the Staple (7-'’-) comes into 
notice. We cannot (race here the various 
changes of the system, but it tended directly 
to limit trade to the staple towns, and by 
enabling tlie course of every transaction to bo 
more easily wat(*ho<l, made it possible to enforce 
the statutes which forbade foreigners to take 
their money out of the kingdom, or, in a milder 
form, required one half of it to bo expended on 
native commoilities. 

The exports during the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies iuchided wool, sent largely to Flanders, 
bules, tin, and tish. Coal was exported to 
Franco from Newcastle in the 14th century. 
liCad and iron were also at times exported, and 
in good seasons corn, d'lie imports eoinpriscd 
iron from Spain, linen ami fine eloth IVoiii 
Flanders, wine and salt from Easeony, silks, 
fruits, spices, and Ereek wines brought by the 
Italian Heels, which, after 1317, regularly 
\isited Kuglaiid. Furs, [litoli, and timber 
came from the north of Kurope througli the 
traders of the Hanso towns ; iu times of seareity 
corn was imported. The trade with Bordeaux 
was very active, and meanly caiTieii on by 
English ships from London, Bristol, Dover, 
and Hull ; they took i ut wool, herrings, leari, 
eopper, and tin, and pilgrims as passengoi*s; they 
retiiMicd laden with wine and wheat. In 1350, 
141 shijis carried 13,420 tuns of ^vine from 
Bonleaux to Knglaud. 


The ditnculty of getting precise amounts of the 
commodities traded in during the earlier periods 
has led historians to quote gladly the exports 
and imports as given in the custom accounts for 
1354. The former comprise 31,65l-J- sacks 
and 3036 owt. of wool, sheepskins, hides, 
4774 L pieces of coarse cloth, and 8061^ pieces 
I of worsted, representing a total value of 
I £212,338 : 5s., of which nearly £82,000 went 
iu duties. The imports were 1831 pieces of 
line cloth, 397F cwt. of wax, 1829^ tuns of 
wine, with linen, mercery, and grocery, the 
whole valued at £38,383 ; 16 : 10, paying 
nearly £600 duty. These tigures, however, 
though instmetivo as showing the amounts of 
commerce in certain articles, and illustrating 
the great predominance of export duties iu early 
times, are yet very iiieomjdete, e.g. there is 
no account of the large export of minerals. 
More detailed returns of the customs of the 
port of London during the 14th century show 
extraordinary lluetualions from year to year. 

The mechanism of comnuu'cial transactior].s 
became much more reliiu d during the period 
under consideration. dliough the earliest 
dealers iu money and ('xehauge, the Jews, 
were expelled by bMward L (1290), their place 
w.as sj>cedily t.iken by Ilaliuns, who supplied 
the funds needed by the English kings for their 
French wars, and ilevclopc'd tlie enqJoymenfc of 
the Bill of Exchange 0/. r.) Even in Lliu ab¬ 
sence of direct evidenee it is probable that the 
stringent regulations as to export of money 
were eva(led by lln* use of these instruments, 
supplemented liy sninggling, wliich tln^ small 
si/.o of all the vess(‘ls eui[)loycd in trade rendered 
very essy. 

The trade of Ireland and Scotland, uf) to tin- 
end of the 14th century, wa.s not itupovtiuit. 
Bristol received the raw produce of Ireland, , 
[nincipally eorn and skins ; llnTe was also 
some direct trade with Bordeaux. Scottish 
wool was exported from Berwick, and the 
produce of the lisherics found its way both to 
Kiiglund and the Continent. 

At the o{Kuiiug of the 15tli century liritish 
trade, in its inedueval form, had attained a 
liigh development, and was increasing in 
volume. Italian nu ichants w*Te accorded full 
pi-ivilegos by Henry TV. (1409), and even 
allowed to engage in the carrying trade con¬ 
trary to the polie}' of t]u3 early Navigation 
Laws e.g, that of Eichard IL (1381). The 
retnarkable poem called a lAhcl of English 
I'olicif (1436) gives a full account of commod¬ 
ities exehangtal between the countries of 
wt.stern Europe. Spauish goods—fruit, oil, 
soap, wax, and iron—reached England by way 
of Bruges. Ihe Portuguese trade, a direct one 
supplieil similar wares with the addition of 
hides and salt. Of Italian traders the Genoese 
brought alum, sjuces, and gold to meet the 
balance <iue by them for the export of wool and 
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cloth from England. The Venetians supplied 
articles of luxury and were regarded with dis¬ 
favour as leading the nation to engage in ‘‘un¬ 
productive” consumption. Wine and salt 
came from France, as formerly, but, iu conse¬ 
quence of the continual wars, througli Brittany, 
then j)ractically independent. Trade with 
Flanders consisted in the exchange of raw 
materials for manufactures, but the growth of 
a feeling in favour of native industry is shown 
by the writer, who advocates a decided national 
policy, holding that England by her power 
over the supply of raw wool, and by her posses¬ 
sion of Calais, which gave her command of the 
Channel, could compel Spain and the Nether¬ 
lands to support her against France. 

One of the best indications of the growth of 
commerce is the increasing number of wealthy 
native merchants. Though some are mentioned 
in the 13th century, and the names of Do la 
Foie and Whittington were remarkable in the 
14th, it is not till the 1.5 th century that 
they become numerous,—at London, Cotton, 
Smith, and Bullayn; at Hull Taverner is noticed 
as trading with Italy and enjoying special 
freedom by royal licence ; Thornton at New¬ 
castle ; the Jays, Sturmy, and notably the 
Cannynges at Bristol. William Cannynge the 
younger is said to have had one ship of 900 
Ions, and to have employed 800 men and ten 
ships with an aggregate tonnage of 2853 tons. 

In the 15th century the society of Adven- 
luiLKUs, Merchant {q.v.) was tirst chartered 
(1106), though a greater antiquity is claimed 
iV>r it. This body, trading with the Nether- 
htnils, Germany, and the Baltic coast, interfered 
with the previous monopoly of the Teutonic 
Hanse, which, however, still retained its privi- 
I' ges and factory at London. The fact that the 
Hanse trade supplied much needed and desired 
eoiinnodities—timber for ships and bows, iron, 
llax, and hemp, besides furs and Rhenish wine 
—undoubtedly led to this favour. 

Another noteworthy feature is the increased 
number of Commercial Treaties (g'.'y.) stipu¬ 
lating for reciprocal concessions to subjects of 
Hie contracting parties. Engagements of this 
kind were formed with Venice, the Hanse towns, 
Brittany, Castile, the Netherlands, and Den¬ 
mark, the most remarkable being those of 
Utrecht with the Hanse in 1474, and the 
fiUcrcursiis Magmis (1496) which reopened the 
Netherlands trade after a suspension of two 
years. 

The prejudice against foreign traders became 
very strong during the latter part of this 
century, and was still more intense in the next. 
English commerce had reached a turning-point; 
instead of simply supplying other countries with 
raw materials and taking in exchange finished 
articles, it was sought to preserve the home 
market for native produce and to place the 
carrying trade, so far as English imports and 


exports were concerned, in the hands of English 
merchants. The woollen manufacture, which 
had always existed in a rude form and had been 
improved by Flemish immigrants in the 12th 
and 14th centuries, was now in a position to 
export the coarser kinds of cloth. The com¬ 
mercial history of the time is powerfully affected 
by a movement towards what w'ould now be 
called “protection. ” Not to mention many minor 
acts dealing with special cases, there is the 
well-known statute of 1463 (3 Ed. IV. c. iv.) 
prohibiting, by enumeration, the inqtort of 
almost aU wrought goods, “that the English 
artificers may have employment ” ; and thcnigh 
the statute was limited to the king’s reign, it 
was in fact re-enacted in that of Richard III., 
and regarded so late as the 18th century as 
“the wisest piece of commercial legislation.” 
The ideas of aiding the defence of the kingdom, 
as in the laws of 1408 and 1483, requiring the 
import of bowstaves by the Venetian traders, 
and of securing an abundance of commodities 
specially needed for the welfare of the ])eople, 
were still prominent in the minds of statesmen. 

These tendencies of English commercial ])olicy 
w'ere supported by changes in the outside wmrld. 
The fall of the Greek em])iro (1453) and the 
later conquest of Egypt (1517), involving the 
decline of Italian commerce, altered the balance 
of commercial as of [>olitical power. The con¬ 
solidation of the French and Spanish monarebios 
changed the older lines of English trade with 
those countries, and the opening up of the Ncav 
World of America and India had a still greater 
effect. The trade with the Mediterranean, 
formerly in the hands of the Italians, was now 
so important as to lead to the appointment of a 
consul at Pisa, 1485 (confirmed 1490), and 
after the discovery of the Cape passage to India 
(1497), English trade with Portugal rapidly 
increased. The Guinea traffic was opened 1530, 
the North Sea voyage to Russia discovered 
1553. The Levant commerce commenced 1550, 
the first Levant or Turkey Company {q.v.) 
was chartered 1581. Ten years later the first 
voyage to India was made, and 1600 the founda¬ 
tion of the East India Companies {q.v.) 
wsLs laid. 

The movement of English commerce is shown 
by the average amounts of imports and exports 
during the reign of Henry VIII., which fairly 
represent the first half of the 16 th century ; 
as estimated by Schanz, they are as follows :— 
Imports, 10,060 tuns of wine ; 3028 cwt. wax, 
making with other imports a total real value of 
£402,092, but officially estimated at £284,860. 
Exports, 98,132 pieces of cloth ; 5786 sacks of 
wool; 14,066 hides; 4387 pieces of worsted ; 
8931 cwt. of tin, with other exports giving a 
total estimated value of £427,830, officially 
stated at £293,287. Comparing these figures 
with the returns for 1864 given above, the 
growth of the woollen industry is evident—in 
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stead of unwrought wool it is cloth that is 
exported. Iwon in Flemish markets English 
competition was beginning to be felt during 
the 15 th century, while the wider field that 
the Italian and Levant trade offered proved a 
further encouragement. The development of 
English export trade was aided by the monetary 
revolution of the 16th century. For a thousand 
years there had been no considerable addition 
to the amount of money in circulation, which at 
times had been even reduced. England had 
kept up its stock of money by trade with Flanders 
and the Italian cities, but the discovery of the 
mines of Mexico and Peni led to a continuous 
Ilow of bullion through Spain to the commercial 
centres of the Low Countries, where the rapid 
rise in jriccs stiniidatod the already - growing 
im])ort of English jirodiicts, since there was no 
rise of pnccvS iu England till 1570. The revolt 
of th(! Neth(‘rlands gav(i a further ojiportunity 
to English traders. The capture of Antwerp 
(1.5.S5) was a soverii blow to its trade, most of 
which passe<l to Amsterdam and London, which 
during the preceding eighty years had been 
gradually gaining at the ox[)ensc of other 
Knglish j)orts. A large body of Flemish 
weavers cinigratc'd to the eastern counties and 
iiKTcasod the power of that district to ]»rodueo 
for export, 'fhe closing of the London settle¬ 
ment of the Jlanso (dcorood 1.5.52, linally'carricd 
out 1598), removing as it did the last trace of 
a time when the commerce of Ihigland was con¬ 
ducted by foreigticrs, is a signilicant mark of 
the opening of a iiew' period. 

Tlie J7th century is [)re-(‘min(mtl 3 ^ the period 
of the Mercantilf. Svstkm (y-c.) TIh' tend- 
enei(5S which had been shown under the Tudors, 
and even earlier, to advance native indiisl rics hy 
excluding foreign rivalry, now took the diroclion 
of encouraging exports, more especially of imi¬ 
tating the e-onimereial devclojmicnt of llollaml 
by seeming markets and the Cai{Rvin(; TiiAiHi: 

Tile, commeree of this ])eriod was mainly 
carried on by companies, either joint stock or 
regulated, possessing in some eases mom)[Hdies of 
commerce with particular countries—the East 
India Com[)anies of eastern tralhc, the Merehant 
Adventurers of the (leinian trade. There was a 
steady advance in busin.’ss transaeteil, as the 
following short table })roves. 


Year. 


1 xpirts. 

Total. 

lOlH 

C-’.in.ioi 

i:‘j,4s:,4:>:i 





•Jo.4;5o 



\6r.' 





IChI') 


•J,0S;r‘J74 

-’.s0,.W.T 



s,(i40,:.os ! 

rsS,l«-(> : 



: 1 


('.044.103 ! 

n,170,6<S 



Making due allowance for errors in the returns 
for each year, taken as they are from different 
sources, the general fact of increasing commer¬ 
cial relations is ])laiii. In addition to older 
lines of tratlie, all still open, there w’as the 


East India trade at the commencement of the 
century, and later the important trade to the 
American Plantations.” At first the energy 
and superior resources of the Dutch enabled 
them to secure the greater part of the additional 
commerce of Europe. The pamphlet ^vriters of 
the period are agreed on the point, and they 
are probably correct. Notwithstanding this 
relative inferiority, the commerce of England 
was certainly prospering. The woollen industry, 
now established as the leading manufacture, 
was increasing its export. Indian trade replaced 
the older commerce with Italy in supplying 
Eastern products, but the trade with the Medi¬ 
terranean, now carried on by the Levant Com¬ 
pany, retained much of its importance. Sugar, 
tobacco, and such rude products as timber 
and hides, were imported from the American 
colonies in large (Quantities. In spite of national 
jealousy and wars, the direct trade with Holland 
was largo; English goods being stored at Amster¬ 
dam to be reshipiicii in the cheaper Dutch vessels. 
The Navig.ation Tj-aws (see Navigation Act.s), 
sought to destroy the advantage of these rivals, 
and are gcm'rally held to liavc so far succeeded. 
A further instance the same spirit is found in 
the complete prohibition of French goods (1678); 
and, though the measure ex])ired at the death of 
Charles II., it w'as practically rc-cnaeted after 
the Revolution. In other respects the policy of 
protection was developed, the exQ^ort duty on 
wajol replaced by a proliibition, and vaiious 
foreign products, which might compete with Eng¬ 
lish goods w^ere either excluded or heavily taxed. 
Tra(J(-^ wdth Ireland and the colonies was sub¬ 
jected to restrictions wdth the double object of 
securing a market for home manufactures and 
a cheap supply of raw materials for native 
w'orkers. In another direction, however, com¬ 
merce w'as freed from restraint. The privileges 
of the coinj)anios w'ere closely qnostioned and 
tlie. monopoly of the Merchant A'lveiiturers was 
removed. The old “ Statutes of Employment,” 
prescribing the exptmditure of money within the 
country, became obsolete, and the cxjiort of 
bullion was legalised (1663), a reform in wdiich 
the advocates of the East India Company took a 
]>romineiit part, since this trade was carried on 
by the ex[)ort of silver to the East, where it 
was specially juized. 

By the eml ol the century the exports to 
Holland had ])robably re-ached theii’ highest 
point. In 1703 they amounted to £2,417,890 
(7.r. over 36 ]>er cent of the total), more than 
half (£1,339,526) being w'oollen goods. Trade 
with France was only QKrssiblc by means of 
smuggling ; the Methuen treaty with Portugal 
(1703) being expressly designed to give the 
wines of that country an advantage over com¬ 
petitors, of which the ehief was France. TTie 
attempt to negotiate an Anglo-French com¬ 
mercial treaty (1714) was a failure, and the 
privileges given to England by the treaty of 
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Utrecht (1713) caused a development of the 
South Sea trade, ending in the terrible crisis 
of 1720-21. Duiihg the first half of the 
18 th century the most noteworthy feature of 
commerce was the growth of colonial trade. 
In 1704 the combined imports and exports in 
the “colony” trade were less than £1,300,000, 
or about one-ninth of the whole. Between 1760 
and 1770 the colonial trade was one-third of a 
tralfio which had doubled in amount; in the 
export trade the increased proportion was still 
greater. 

Among new articles of export may be noticed 
hardware from Birmingham and Sheffield, and 
cotton; the latter, though steadily growing, only 
amounted in value to about £200,000 in 1764, 
wliile the export of woollen goods was about 
£4,000,000. 

The period 1760-70 fitly covers the com- 
meiicemcht of the economic movement which 
has been happily called the Industrial Re- 
vor-UTioN {q,v.) A series of inventions altered 
the whole method of production, and the im- 
y)rovement in transport made exchange easier. 
As a consequence foreign trade, in spite of the 
political hindrances arising from protraoted war, 
increased at a greater speed. The official values 
of imports and ex])orts are not too inaccurate to 
V.ring this out clearly. 


Iviports and Exports at intervals often i/enrs J770-1H10. 


Vciir. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 1 

1770 

£11,002,000 

£1‘2,142,000 

.C?.^Jhh,000 

17 SO 

9,950.000 

li,8i>3,000 


17110 

10,39S,000 

17,080,000 

:'!h,0.E,,000 

JSOO 

1 28,‘258,000 

31,382.000 

r,\r>ho,ooo 

ISIO 

89,.302,000 

48,439,oii0 

S7,7/A,0(mj 


The cotton industry sliows the largest in¬ 
crease. In 17U0 the value cx})ortt‘d w.as 
£1,662,369 ; 1800 it reached £5,406,501 ; 
1810, £18,951,994. The woollen export ad¬ 
vanced from about £6,000,000 in 1800 to over 
£9,000,000 in 1815. There was also an in¬ 
crease in exports of hardware, earthenware, and 
silks. 

Dining this remarkable development there 
veas no relaxation of tlio Protective System. 
An exce])tiou must, however, be made for 
the early administration ot the second Pitt 
(1 784-92), when the customs laws were consoli¬ 
dated and the Eden treaty negotiated with France 
(see Commercial Treaties). The break-down 
of the colonial system by the establishment of 
the in dependence of the United States did not 
reduce the American demand for Eiigli.sh goods. 
On the contrary the exports thither increased 
from about £2,000,000 in 1772 to £3,500,000 
in 1793 and £7,000,000 in 1798. 

The peace of 1815 may be regarded as clo.sing 
the period of English commerce which opened 
with the 17th century ; since then the modern 
system of foreign trade has arisen (see Com¬ 
merce). 


The great commercial development of Eng¬ 
land has naturally led to the formation of 
theories as to the eauses which have produced 
it. The principal are: (1) The mercantile 
theory, predominant in the writers of the 17th 
and first half of the 18th centuries, which ex¬ 
plains the growth of English commerce by 
reference to the wise regulations and restrictions 
imposed by the state. (2) The view of Adam 
Smith and the English economists which 
ascribes the supremacy of England to its compar¬ 
ative freedom from restraints. (3) The doctrine 
of List who regards the present g-eatness of 
English industry and commerce as largely duo 
to the advantages given by the earlier system 
of regulation and restraint. The infiuence of 
this theory may be traced in most recent works 
on economic history. 

[Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deduc¬ 
tion of the Origin ofCornmerce^ 2 vols. i'ol., Londou, 
1764.—Maepherson, Annals of Commerce^ 4 vols. 
4to, Loudon, 1805. Based on Anderson for the 
period 1492-1760 ; the earlier part and the conclu¬ 
sion to 1800 by Maepherson solely.—G. L. Craik, 
2'he History of British Commerce, 3 vols. 12mo, 
Loudon, 1844. Cornpilcid from jireccdiiig.—W. S. 
Lindsay, History of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce, 4 vols. 8vo, Londou, 1874-76. 
Notices of Commerce in vois. i. and ii.-—W. Cun¬ 
ningham, Crowth of English Industry and Com¬ 
merce, 2d ed. 8vo, vol. i., Cambridge, 1890.—For the 
mediaeval ])eriod, W. Von Oclicnkow.ski, Englands 
Wirlhschaftliche Katwickclung wi Ausgange des 
M ittelaUc.rs, j)p. 168-253, 8vo, Jena, 1879, imd W. 
.1. Asldey, English Economic History and Theory, 
vol. i.pp. 102 are useful.—G. Schanz, Englischt 
Handeisjwlitik, 2 vols. 8vo, Lei])zig, 1881, is a 
thorough study of tlie later mediicval period of 
Lnglish commerce and specially of the earlier 
Tudors. — J. Ji T. Rogers, History of Agricul¬ 
ture and PHces, 6 vois. Svo, Oxford, 1866-88, 
devotes sjiecial chapters to foreign trade (vol. i, 
cli. viii., vol. iv. ch. iv., vol. v. cli. v.) —].ieone 
Levi, History of British Commerce, 1763-1878, 2d 
ed. 1880, has collected evidence oji the growth of 
commerce in the 18th century.—Hubert Hall, A 
History of the Custom Revenue of England, 2 vols. 
Svo, 1885, illustrates the course and methods of the 
mediieval trade of England.— H. de B. Oibbins, 
History of Commerce in Europe, cr. 8vo, London, 
1891, bk. ii. ch. vii., bk. iii. chs. iii. andvi., and 
Industrial Hishyry of England, cr. Svo, London, 
1890, period iv. ch. ii., gives a good brief account 
of the growth of foreign trade. For legislation, 
charters, and diplomatic doeiiments, the sources 
are; The Statutes of the Realm, 9 vols. folio, 
London, 1810-22, and Itymer, Eoedera, 17 vols. 
fol. London, 1701-1717. 

Among tile iimuinerahlc pamphlets on the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of English commerce, the following 
give a view of its state at different timfjs.—Sir W. 
Raleigh, Observations touching Trade and Com¬ 
merce with the Hollariders, Works, vol. ii. Lon¬ 
don, 1751.—J. R., The Trade's Increase, 1615.— 
L. Roberts, The Merchant's Map qf Commerce, 
1638.—Sir J. Child, A New Discourse of Trade, 
2d ed. 1 690.— Davenant, Discourses on the Revemiee 
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and Uie Trade, of EnglaTid^ part ii. Works, vol. i. 
ed. 1771.—De Foe, A Plan of the English Covi- 
merce^ 17 ‘2 8.] o. F. b. 

COMMERCIAL INSTRUMENT. An in¬ 
strument embodying a contract the benefit of 
which jiasses to every owner of tlie instrument. 
Where such an instrument is by custom 
transferable by delivery, with or without 
indorsement, and is also capable of being sued 
upon by the person holding it for the time 
being, there it is entitled to the name of a 
negotiable instrument and the property in it 
passes to a bond fide transferee for value, not¬ 
withstanding any defect in the title of the 
transferor. Bills of exchange, cheques, and 
promissory notes, are generally negotiable, but 
if they are payable to order an endorsement is 
required as wodl as delivery, if they are payable 
to bearer mere delivery is sufficient. A bemd 
fide owner for value can claim payment of such 
an instrument if the chain of indorsements is 
complete, though one of the indorsers was- not 
entitled to negotiate. A forged indorsement 
interrupts the chain, and a banker paying a 
bill having a forged iudorsomont cannot, as a 
general nile, debit the acceptor or the drawer 
with the amount of the bill. It is, however, 
provided, by way of exception to the rule just 
stated, that, where a cheque, payable to order, 
has been paid in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business, the banker is deemed to have 
paid it in duo couisc, notwithstanding any 
forgery in the indorsement (Bill of FiXchange 
Act, ^ GO). A bill of exchange, promissory 
note, or cheque is not negotiable if it contains 
words indicating an iutention that it shouhl 
not be transferable {Ibid. <S, sub-j) 1), and it 
ceases to be negotiable if its furtlior negotiation 
is prohibited by a restrietivo indorsement {Ibid. 
§§ 37 and 3G). Over-due bills are not negoti¬ 
able {Ibid. § 3G, sub-§ 2). If a chcApie, is 
crossed witli the words “ not negotiable ” it 
ceases to he a negotiable instrument, but it 
remains transferable. A person taking such a 
cheipio, though payable to boiircr, cannot claim 
payment if any of the holders through whose 
hands it has passed took it without a sufficient 
tith'. 

A debenture, though expresse<l to be payable 
to bearer, is not necessjxrily a negotiable instru¬ 
ment (Crouch i». Cr(?dit Foiicier, [>aw Reports, 

8 Queen’s Bench, 374), but bonds or debentures 
may ho made negotiable by statute—for instance, 
a statute of Ceorgo III. inaile Last India Bonds 
negotiable like promissory notes—and as pro¬ 
missory notes can now bo issued under seal, 
dohonUires must be eonsidorcKl negotiable if 
they have otherwise the characteristics of 
promissory notes. 

Foreign government bonds payable to bearer 
are generally considered negotiable by the law 
of the country in which they are issued, and are 
treateii as such by the eiistom of bankers, ' 


brokers, and dealers ; if this is the ease 
negotiability is also recognised in English 
courts (Gorgier v. Mieville, 3 Barnewall, and 
Cress well 45 ; Goodwin v. Robarts, 1 Appeal 
Cases, 47G). The same may be said with 
regard to share-certificates issued to bearer and 
otlior similar securities, but where share- 
certificates are not issued to bearer they will, as 
a general rule, not be negotiable; thus American 
railway shares are generally transferred by an 
indorsement appointing the indorsee attorney to 
effect the transfer in the company’s books. It 
has become the custom for registered share¬ 
holders of such shares who wish to sell them to 
indorse the same in blank, and, according to 
the custom of the London stock exchange, 
shares thus indorsed in blank pass from hand 
to hand, until a buyer wishes to become 
registered as owner of the shares. Shares 
indorsed in blank in this manner are not 
negotiable, and a bond fide purchaser for value 
taking them from a thief acquires no title 
(Williams v. Colonial Bank, Law Reports, 38 
Chancery Division, 388, affirmed by House of 
Lords 15 A|)pcal Cases, 267). 

Documents of title relating to goods such as 
bills of lading and dock vvaiTanis are com¬ 
mercial instruments, without being negotiable 
in the strict sense ; if a document of this nature 
is stolen, a bo7id fide holder for value taking 
from the thief ac(]uires no right to tlie goods ; 
ho is, liowever, protected against vendor’s lien 
and stoppage in traTisita. The Factors’ Act, 
1889, provides that if a mercantile agent is, 
with the consent of the owner, in possession of 
documents of title to goods, any sale or pledge 
of the goods made by him is valid, unless the 
person ta-king under the sale or pledge had 
notice that it was unauthorised ; in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary the consent is to be 
presumed. No such simple nilo exists in the 
case of negotiable instruments. Bankers fre¬ 
quently make advances to customers on the 
security of such instruments, knowing that they 
may not bo the borrower’s property, but assum¬ 
ing that ho has authority to pledge them. 
Where a money dealer obtained such an ad¬ 
vance, the House of Lords held that the banker 
ought to have made special inquiries as to the 
extent of the authority (Earl Sheffield v. Lon¬ 
don Joint Stock Bank, Law Reports, 13 Appeal 
Cases, 333), but a similar decision of the Court 
of Aiipeal in the case of a stockbroker (Law 
Reports [91] 1 Chancery, 270) was cvemiled by 
the House of Tiords {Times newspaper, oth 
April 1892). The question depends on the 
particular tacts of each case. E. s. 

COMMFiRClAL LAW. The body of legal 
rules tiiat fall under the phrase “commercial 
law ” may be divided into four classes. (1) In- 
teruatioual rides that govern the commercial 
intercourse of states. A very considerable por¬ 
tion of international law is concerned with 
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commerce, e.g, the rights of aliens, the position 
of consuls, freedom of navigation, carriage of 
eonti-aband of war, breaking blockades, and the 
seiziu*e of private property by belligerents. (2) 
Municipal laws of a political nature affecting 
the commerce of a state, such as laws imposing 
restraints on or encouraging foreign trade, laws 
relating to conveniences for navigation, laws 
regulating carriage by sea or land, laws encoiir- 
aging particular trades, and laws preventing 
monopolies. (3) Municipal laws relating to 
the private interests of trade such as the law 
of contracts generally, and of special mercantile 
contracts in particular, including the law relat¬ 
ing to the instruments of commerce. (4) The 
remedies to be pursued for injuries to commercial 
rig] its. 

R'o attempt has as yet been made by the 
state in England to separate commercial law 
from the* general body of the law, and only one 
text writer has endeavoured to do so on any 
adequate scale (see Treatise on the Laws of Com- 
'Durce and Manufactures and the Contracts relate 
iiig thereto^ by J. Chitty, London, 1820). 
Several continental states, on the other liand, 
France), have also a special commercial 
code administered usually by special commercial 
tribunals.^ 

[Tiie sources of commercial law may lie classirted 
ai follows :— 

a. Uoman law, which furnished to the early 
Kufdish judges many rules which they applied to 
peisoiial property. 

h. Tile maritime codes of the commercial com¬ 
munities of Europe. The most important of these 
<.'odes were the Consolato del iMare, the Ordinance 
of Wisby, the laws of Oleron, and the Ordinance 

r.onis XTV, See Pardessus, (JnlUctimis des lois 
vtarilhnefi antlrieures au xviih. .necle^ Paris, 
1828-1845. — Warnkdnig, FtandHsche staats-und 
Rcchi-geschichte^ vol. ].— Capitula et ordinationes 
inaritimoe civitatis Amalfitanw, Vienna, 1844. 

The customs of merchants wliich came to be 
enforced if implied in contracts between mer¬ 
chants. 

d. Statutory enactments. The great charter 
protected foreign traders ; bankruptcy laws were 
passed under Elizabeth ; monopolies were pro¬ 
hibited and the law relating thereto was settled 
in the time of James I. 

e. The decisions of the courts. To Lord Chief 
Justices Holt and IMansfield, and to Lord Stowell 
is mainly due the development of the principles of 
commercial law. 

Treatises relating to early commercial law : Con- 
sxtetndo vel Lex Mercatoria^ by Gerard Malynes, 
London, 1622.— Lex Mercatoria, by G. Jacobs, 
London, 1718.— Lex M&rcaioria Rediviva^ by W. 
Beawes, London, 1761. 

Modern treatises: Smith’s Mercantile Law^ 

1 The commercial code in France has been considered 
to have exercised a great influence ou traders by com¬ 
pelling attention to the mode in which they are conduct¬ 
ing their business. Recent modifications may endanger 
this. See CoDF. Napoleon. 


London, 1890.—0. Tudor, Leading Cases on Mer* 
cantile and Maritime LaWy London, 1884.] 

j. B. 0. M. 

COMMERCIAL ROUTES, History of. 

A. Ancient History .—Ancient commerce is 
remarkable for concentration ; it affected a 
comparatively small portion of the earth's sur¬ 
face. The earliest peoples who rose to pioniin- 
enco and prosperity, the Chinese, the Egyptians, 
and the Aryan inhabitants of India, were mainly 
occupied in agriculture and domestic manufac¬ 
tures. None of them possessed the enterprising 
spirit which leads to external trade. The 
Chinese especially displayed that aversion to 
intercourse with foreigners which has charac¬ 
terised them to the present day. What trade 
existed in early days was conducted overland. 
The Arabs with their camels are the ejirliest 
known merchants. Their caravans conveyed 
tlio most valued commodities between Egypt 
and the po^mlons districts of Central Asia and 
Hindostan. 

The Phcenicians, the advanced outpost of the 
Semitic race on the Mediterranean, whose forests 
gave a plentiful supply of timber for the con¬ 
struction of ships, made the lirst attempt to 
conduct commercial enterprise by sea. Under 
the .successive lieadships of Sidon and Tyro, the 
Phcenicians undertook the trade between east 
and west. Their colonies, originally commercial 
Victories for the collection of goods, gradually 
spread over all the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
while Cyprus, Malta, and Sanlinia funffshed 
them with convenient harliours in the middle 
of that sea. For more than four centuries they 
monopolised the maritime commerce of the 
world. They collected and exchanged gold and 
precious stones from Asia, corn and linen from 
Egypt, frankincense and other spices from 
Arabia, wines from Italy and Greece, and the 
slaves of Africa. Gradually bolder traders over¬ 
stepped the limits of the Mediterranean. In¬ 
stead of merely receiving eastern goods from 
Arab caravans, they crossed the isthmus of 
Suez and voyaged from the Red Sea to the Pers¬ 
ian Gulf and the coast of India. Westward 
they passed the Pillars of Hercules and founded 
a colony at Cadiz, whence they journeyed round 
the African coast as far as the Canaries, and 
sought the highly-valued tin from the Tin- 
Islands, identified by some with the Scilly Isles. 

Few geographical discoveries of first-rate im¬ 
portance wore made in ancient times after the 
Phoenicians. Their most notable rivals were 
the Greeks ; first Miletus and the Ionian cities 
of Asia Minor, and, after the Persian conquest, 
Athens and Corinth. But the Greeks did 
little more than compete with the Phceniciana 
on the old routes. Their colonies extended 
from the AEgean to Italy, Sicily, and the coasts 
of Africa and Gaul. Their greatest traveller, 
Pytheas, perhaps penetrated further westward 
than Phoenician merchants had been before. The 
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most notable achievements of Greek commerce 
were the opening up of the Black Sea trade 
and the improved intercourse with Central Asia 
and India, which followed the conquests of 
Alexander. The Greeks succeeded, however, 
in distancing their older rivals ; the political 
annihilation of Tyre left the maintenance of 
Plnenician reputation and interests to its great¬ 
est colony, Carthage. But the Carthaginians, 
though they chocked the advance of Greek 
colonisation, and almost monopolised the trade 
with Spain, were unable to recover the eastern 
trade of the motlier city. Their maritime 
asfcndeiicy was abnost wholly coniincd to IIjo 
western part of the Mediterranean. 

Carthngf. and Gicccc succinnhcd in turn to 
home. But t lic Iloniaiis never were a mercantile 
people. Tlieir original occupations were agri¬ 
culture and war, and they learned no new ones. 
Trade they always left to foreigners, as in their 
decline they cntrusli'd the defence of the empire 
to the barbarians. Homan colonies, in contrast 
to (lios(^ of the Greeks and Phmnicians, were 
military strongholds. The extension of the 
Ptoman empire incrca.sedgoogra})hicalknowledge, 
and facililalcd commercial intercourse. ddie 
growing ]) 0 [)ulation and wealth of the capital 
made the snp[»ly of its wants a lucrative and 
necessary business. But Koine lived on the 
s[)oil8 of the |)rovinces. It could never be a great 
mart ; it had hardly any products of its own to 
exchange for the imports which it received, ddie 
chief commercial cities in tlie Roman period were 
Palmyra, Mplicsus, Alexandria, in the east, 
Marseilles and (>a<li/- in the west. Maritime 
enterprise was cheeked rather than cneouraged 
in tlie R<mian period. It was no longer mn-es- 
s;»,ry to pass the slia.il.s of Gibraltar when intej-- 
ei'iirscwith Britain eonld he conducted through 
G iiil ami across IheChanrnd. 'Fhe Romaics were 
gie.it makers of roads, and overland trade, heivimo 
more usual and important than in the days of 
Pli enieiaii and (h’cek ascendency. The gradual 
disruption of the empire by tterman iiivmlcrs 
proved ;i (]ir(‘et blow to commerce, the extent 
and .M'Oiirily of which had been seriously diiniii- 
isle d l'\- I he ntli century a. i». 

Ih T'i-' M'uldlf' .‘/;/es.--d']u’ fall of Rome led 
to a >(OMration between cast and west uuknown 
ineaili. r times. 'Western Purofie was occupied 
for ! >-n!uries with almost incessant wars. The 
invasion of the Germans was followed by the 
advaiiet* oftlu* Slavs, who sonaid over the whole 
o!'noiM he’-n Germany, and of (lie llnn.s, whose 
attack was still more destrmdivt'. though nlti* 
iiialely les- snccessfnl. d’h*' Germans, who 
smee.di'd in keeping the upper hand in the 
West, wane not a towndoviiig peo])le. Like the 
early l\Minans, tliey devoted themselves to arms 
and ayritadture. The social system they de¬ 
veloped in contact witli Roman influences was 
Feuhamsm (7.C.), by whicli the occupants of 
the soil were bound to render military or agri¬ 


cultural services. Nations were non-existent; 
interuational trade unknown. Maritime enter¬ 
prise partook of the prevalent military character. 
The sailors of the early Middle Ages were the 
hardy Northmen, whose aims were plunder and 
conquest, not a peaceful exchange of commodi¬ 
ties. The temporary union of western Christen- 
dom under Charles the Great promised to revive 
commercial intercourse, but his empire broke 
up uuder his sons. Trade relapsed again into 
in.signilicance. 

Meanwhile the East had a separate life of its 
own. Roman law and traditions were pre¬ 
served at Constantinople, which for a time took 
the place of Rome as the great receptacle of im¬ 
ported commodities. Greek merchants brought 
thither the products of Asia and Africa from 
Syria and Egypt, and those of eastern Europe 
from the .shores of the Black Sea. But the 
trade of Constantinople suffered from tlie short¬ 
sighted regulations of an arbitrary government, 
and was soon seriously curtailed by Arab con¬ 
quests. Under the mighty impulse given by 
the teaching of Mohammed, the Arabs reduced 
ill rapid succession the interior of Asia, the 
northern shores of Africa, and distant Spain. 
Everywhere they carried with them their Koran 
an<l their, trade. The Arabs, the earliest, be¬ 
came in the early Middle Ages the gi'catcst 
merchants in the tlicii world. The cliief centres 
of their trade were Mecca, Bagdad, J.)ainascus, 
an<l Alexandria. Tlicro they collected and ex¬ 
changed the ])roducts of China, of India, and of 
northern Africa. Arab ships traversed the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, where their most 
notaulo ])orts were Yemen, Aden, and Basra. 
But maritime enterprise had been ])rohil)ited by 
Giuai- ; it; was never regarded witli favour by 
the (•a.liphs. The chief routes of Arab commerce 
were overland ; their caravans journeyed through 
Central Asia and the north of Africa. At 
Trebizoiid they collected the products of the 
Black Sea and eastern Europe, and tliiis diverted 
much of the trade which would otherwise luivo 
gone to Constantinople. Sjiain alone of the 
Arab conquests was compelled, from ita position, 
to use the .sca as a means of transit, Tor some 
time Spaiii.sh Arabs and Moors monopolised the 
trade of tlic western Mediteiiancan. Their 
most important harbours were Cadiz, Malaga, 
and Almeria. 

The Cruscuics (v. Crusades, Eronomic effect of) 
—the most important event in inediieval history 
—had the ell'ect of reuniting tlie cast and west, 
which had been severed since the irruj)Uon of 
the Germans, and of reviving the supreme mari¬ 
time importance of the Mediterranean. Con¬ 
stantinople declined ; the great Italian republics, 
—Venice, Pisa, and Genoa,—founded factories 
in Greece, on the coasts of Syria, and the Black 
Sea. There they collected oriental products 
brought by Arab caravans, and thence conveyed 
them to western Europe. From Italy the chief 
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commercial routes ran overland to southern Ger¬ 
many. From Venice the most frequented road 
proceeded by Verona and across the Brenner to 
Ulm, Augsburg, and Ratisbon, From Genoa 
and Ksa merchants travelled to Lake Como and 
across the St. Gothard to Lucerne and Stras- 
burg. All the goods not retained by the south 
German towns passed on to Bruges, the great 
emporium of the Middle Ages, where the pro¬ 
ducts of the north were exchanged for those of 
the south and east. The only serious com¬ 
petitors of the Italian towns for the Levant 
trade were the bold sailors of Catalonia’, but 
their market was limited to the Spanish king¬ 
doms and the south of France. 

The chief carriers of goods in Europe at this 
dale were the rfcrmans. While trade between 
Italy and Flanders founded the prosperity and 
political importance of the great towns of 
southern Germany, their fellow-countrymen in 
the north found another means of acquiring 
wealth. The famous Hanseatic League (f/.v.j, 
formed 13th century, undertook the task of 
conducting commerce between the east and 
west of northern Europe. Their leading towns, 
Liiheck and Hamburg, commanded the land 
route connecting the Baltic with the North Sea. 
ddie task of defending their trade against the 
aggressions of the Scandinavian peoples, who 
could block the maritime entrances to the 
Baltic, forced on the north German towns a unity 
and an organisation to which the less threatened 
cities of the south never attained. The chief 
depots of the Han sc towns were at Novgorod, 
Wisby, Bergen, London, and Bruges. At 
Bruges they met the southern merchants, and 
rcci ivcd from them tlie products of their native 
industry and those which they brought from 
Italy. The nations wlio in later times Avon 
maritime supremacy had not yet turned their 
attention to mercantile adventure. England 
Avas maiidy an agricultural country ; its cliief 
prodiu;!, Avool, Avas exported to he made up by 
Flemish looms. The people of Holland and the 
adjareiit provinces proeun?d a .scanty .suh.sistence 
by lishing and cultivating the .soil. France, not 
yet emerged from the condition of feudalism, 
found its energies absorbed in internal struggles 
and the great war Avith England. Its oh lest 
I'ort, Marseilles, lia<l lost the importance it liad 
oiiec possessed, and did not recover any notable 
share in the Mediterranean trade till the 
ir)th century. 

0. Moihrn Histoi'y.-- It is no arbitrary choice 
which h.as lixed on the fall of Constantinople as 
the dividing line betAveen mediaeval and modern 
times. The Turkish conquests threatened to 
bring about the same result as had been achieved 
by the German migrations of the 5th century— 
Lo break off once more the connection between 
Asia and western Europe. One after another 
the Italian factories in Greece and Asia Minor 
Avere taken and destroyed. The closing of the 


Levant was not completed until the conquest of 
by Selim I, in 1519, but, for seventy 
years before, eastern trade had gradually been 
becoming more difficult and precarious. The 
great problem created by these conditions a\ a.s 
the discovery of another route to the cast. It 
is true that the chief instrument of maritime 
discovery, the compass, had been invented some 
time before, and the Portuguese had already 
commenced theii* famous voyages along the 
western coast of Afriai. They had discovered 
Madeira 1419, they found the first of the Azores 
1447, they reached the Cape do Verd islands 
1455. But it was the Turkish conquests Avhich 
gave the great impulse to maritime enterprise 
outside the Mediterranean. BartholomcAv Hiaz 
commanded, 1486, an exploring expedition, 
AA'hich had passed the mouth of the Congo when 
a storm blew the ships out to sea. When calms 
returned thoysteered Avestwarda; at last, suspect¬ 
ing that they had mis.scd the southern point of 
the continent, they tui-ned northwards and 
found themselves in Algoa Bay. Compelled to 
return by his sailors, Diaz left the completion 
of his Avork to Vasco da Gama, who, starting 
July 1497, found his Avay round the Capo of 
Good Hope to India. The Portuguese were not 
slow to profit by Ids great discovery ; for nearly 
a century they monopolised the trade between 
India and Euro])C. The great Albuqnenpio 
made himself master of ibc Red Sea and I ho 
Persian Gulf, and thus closed the ancient routes 
to the Mediterranean. He also gave a ca})ital 
to the Portuguese settlements by the ca])tur(; of 
Goa oil the M.dabar coast. The trade of Portu¬ 
gal soon extended to the islands of the eastern 
Archi})elago, and even to China and Japan. 

McaiiAvliile, the Spaniards had also attempted 
to solve the gi’eat problem of the age. Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, a Genoese by birth, had con¬ 
ceived the scheme of ro.aching India by sailing 
westwards. Under tlie patronage of Isabella ol 
Castile he set out on Ids great expedition of 
1492, Avhich resulted in the discovery of America. 
Ignorant of the existence of this intervening 
coidincnt, his contcmporarie.s, believing he liad 
really reached India, gave the islands where lie 
first landed the name of the West Indies, which 
they liave kept ever since. Columbus Idmself 
believed that the islands coiiiiected with Asia 

stretched out so far to the eastAvard tliat their 
distance from Europe could not be great.” The 
exact position of America was not appreciated 
until 1513, when Balboa cro.ssed the Isthmus 
of Darien and discovered the Pacific, of which 
he took formal possession in the name of the 
Spanish crown. 

There is no need to speak of the further pro¬ 
gress of discovery, of the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, of the famous papal bull which 
divided the world between Spain and Portugal, 
and which enabled the latter to claim possession 
of Brazil (Bull of Borgia, q*v,) It is sufficient 
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to point out here that these discoveries revolu¬ 
tionised the commercial routes of the world. 
The Mediterranean lost its importance, the 
Italian cities were mined. IVade lost its old 
unity and concentration, and fell into the 
hands of new peoples. The Portuguese and 
►Sftiiniards preserved the ascendency which their 
precedence in the work of discovery assured 
them. The groat routes of commerce ran to 
the west and to the cast. But the central 
j)oint to wliich trade converged was still tlie 
Netherlands. Antwerp, at that time a posses¬ 
sion of the Spanish king, took the place which 
Bniges had lost owing to the silting up of its 
canal and the incroasc.(l size of vessels necessary 
for oceanic trade. The overland routes in 
southern Germany ceased to be employed for 
anytljing beyond local exchange. The Baltic 
was no longer a great commercial liighway, and 
the llanse Towns steadily tleclined until their 
league perished in the turmoil of- the Thirty 
Years’ War (sec Haxskatio League). 

But the later part of the 16th century wit¬ 
nessed another gi-eat mercantile revolution. 
Antwer[» w;is ruined by the reckless oppression 
of Alva and the long war which followed the 
revolt of the Netherlands. Two countries, 
England and Holland, hitherto unknown ih 
the history of commerce, began to pose as the 
maritime rivals of Spain and Portugal. The 
tnule which Antwerp lost was gi*adually diverted 
to London and Amsterdam. Philip II. annexed, 
1680, Portugal and its dependencies to the 
S]mnish crown. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, 1688, annihilated the maritime ascend¬ 
ency of S]»ain. These events led to the collapse 
of the monopoly of the eastern trade so long 
])reservc(l by Lisbon. The Dutch w’erc the first 
to seize the opportnnify thus offered. Dutch 
vos.scl.s first reached an liuliaii port 1605 ; 
within a few years Dutch settlements were 
formed in .lava and Sumatra. The great Dutch 
East India Comjiany was formed 1602; it 
founded a capital for its vast, }H).ssossions at 
Batavia. DJI8. England was not .slow to follow 
in the footste])s of the Dutch, and in 1600 the 
fi7\stofthG Englisli EasiTndia CuMrANiEs(<7.n), 
ii'ceivod its charter. ITiougli the inas.sacre of 
Amboyna excliided them from lire spice trade, 
the English succeeded in establishing a lucrative 
eommerco with Hindostan. IToni tins time the 
eastern trade was open to evciv European 
country; Franee, Sweden, Denmark, endeavoured 
to oiitain a .share in it. But these countries 
each entrusted the trade to an exclusive com¬ 
ically, and tlius checked the progress whicli 
private enterprise might have effected. 

Meanwhile the decline of Spain led to a 
similar extension of western commerce. John 
Cabot had discovered, 1496, Newfoundland for 
Henry VIE; Jacques Cartier sailed, 1534, up 
the St. Lawrence .and gave the name of New 
France to what is now the province of Quebec. 


But it was not till the 17th century that the 
Spanish ascendency in America was seriously 
threatened. Quebec was founded, 1603, as the 
capital of the great French colony of Canada ; 
by the end of the century the French had also 
established themselves in Louisiana at the 
mouth of the Missi.ssippi. Between Canada 
and the Spanish settlement in Florida the whole 
of the western coast was successively occupied 
by the English, who absorbed the Dutch pro¬ 
vince of the New Netherlands, and the Swedish 
colony on the Delaware. At the same time 
France, England, and Spain shared the West 
Indian islands among them, and their incessant 
rivalry proved the cause of numerous wars. The 
Dutch for a time took Brazil from the Portu¬ 
guese, but they abandoned it, 1661, and from 
this time confined their attention mainly to 
the easteni trade, their control over which was 
strengthened by the establishment of a colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The loss of their 
position in America was fatal to the commercial 
greatness of the Dutch. The eastern trade, 
trammelled by the system of exclusive com¬ 
panies, made comparatively little progress, while 
the commerce with America, where the European 
settlements were real colonies instead of mere 
mercantile depots, became every year more im¬ 
portant and lucrative. In America, too, unlike 
the East Indies, trade was open to any subject 
of the colonising countries. 

It is impossible and unnece.ssary to trace here 
the history of European colonies in the 18th 
century. Its main characteristic is the steady 
growth of the colonial power of England at the 
expense of France and Spain. In the history 
of commerci.al routes it is only important to 
remember that each country set itself to mono- 
poli.se the trade \\dth its own colonies. It was 
the age of the Mercantile System (q.v.), and 
colonies were regarded as one of the chief 
m(>ans by which a country could secure for itself 
a favourable balance of trade. Thus the inter¬ 
colonial trade was of small pro 2 )ortions, and 
was of the character of a smuggling ti’ade, 
carried on in defiance of restrictive laws. The 
attempt to enforce these laws, which regarded 
colonics as existing merely for the benefit of the 
mother-country, led, quite as much as the stamp 
act or the tea duty, to the revolt of tlie American 
colonics. 

From the 15th to the 18th centurie.s, there¬ 
fore, an enormous exten.sion of European com¬ 
merce was effected by the opening up of the 
Atlantic aud Pacific. The old routes of the 
i^lhldle Ages \Nere abandoned, the Italian aud 
(mrman cities lost their mercantile importance, 
trade followed a vast number of complicated 
routes across the ocean. But of this trade the 
Atlantic coasts of Europe were still the centre, 
and as long as the system of monopoly was up- 
held, this condition of things would he main¬ 
tained. But in the later part of the 18th 
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century a fatal blow was dealt to the old colonial 
system by the American revolt and the French 
Revolution, From this time it became impos¬ 
sible to treat colonies merely as markets for the 
goods of the mother country. Former restrict- 
tions were disregarded or abolished, a new era 
of colonial independence and self-government 
.set in, completed when England, raised through 
the results of the revolutionary wars to being 
beyond all question the greatest of colonial 
powers, adopted a policy of free trade. From 
this time the trade of the world has lost even 
the semblance of unity which was [)reserved as 
lojig as the routes from the colonies led of neces¬ 
sity to the mother country in Europe. 

(ireat comiiieicial changes have taken place 
within the last century which must be briefly 
alluded to. First, the rapid and almost un- 
p.irallelod development of Australia and New 
Zealand. In the 18th century Australia was 
ordy known as a convict settlement, whereas 
Sydney and Melbourne are now among the 
giealest ports of the world. Second, the 
opi ning of the Suez Canal, eflected primarily 
by French enterprise and capital, hut of which 
the chief henclit lias hitherto been reaped by 
England. It is not too much to say^ that tlie 
Sue/ Canal has revolutionised tlio commercial 
Toule.s to the east. It has restored much of 
their old importance to the Medil cj-rancan and 
the Red Sea. It has effected at least a partial 
revival of the commercial prosperity of Italy 
and Egypt. The ovcrlaiid route to Brindisi 
has taken the place of the old roads tlirougli 
southern Germany to Venice and Genoa. The 
return of eastern trade to its mediinval direction 
lias been one of the most notable events of lOtli 
century history. Its political consequences 
have been still more far-reaching. Third, the 
h velopnieiit of the great trans-continental rail- 
wavs of Canada, the United States of America, 
and Siberia, and the iinpi oved railway cornmuni- 
-■■alion of the Near East. Lastly, the opening of 
the Panama Canal, the results of which belong 
to tlip, domain rather of the future than of history. 

[Adolf Beer, Allgeineine Geschichte des Welt- 
hmidels (Vienna, 1860, 2 vola.) — Movers, Dds 
phonizische Alterthum^ Bd. iii. (Berlin, 1856).— 
<lrote, History of Greece. —Mommsen, RUmische 
(rcschichte. —Sartorius, Geschichte des hanseatis- 
>-hpn Bundes. —Ritter, Geschichte der Erdkunde 
»-nd der Entdeckungen (Berlin, 1861).—Peschel, 
(deschichte des Zeitalters der Entdeckungen (1858). 
—Maephersou, Annals of Commerce (4 vols., Lon¬ 
don, 1805).—E. J. Payne, History of European 
Colo flies (London, 1877).] B. L. 

COMMERCIAL SCIENCE (JHandelswissen^ 
scJMft). Strictly speaking the term commercial 
science should be applied to that branch of 
political economy which treats of the increase 
ot wealth and the economy of labour by the 
operations of commerce, it being assumed that 
Lae state does not interfere, and that every 
individual is instigated by economic motives, and 


by economic motives alone. In this way a dis¬ 
tinction may be clearly drawn between Stoats- 
wissenschaft and Handelswissenschaft, But in 
practice this subject of commerce has been 
treated much more from the vie>v of an art than 
of a science {e.g. cp. TraiU thhrique et pratiqice 
des operations commerciales et finan/yUres, by 
N. Merten; Handelstoissenschaftf by C. F. 
Findeisen. In the former of tliese two works 
the theoretical treatment is really confined to 
that part of the subject concerned with banking 
and exchaugc operations, while the latter is 
practical in nearly every sense). Viewed in this 
way commerce is treated with reference to the 
facts of business, and thus affords a continued 
series of illustrations of many points in onlinary 
economic theory. Thus exchange is viewed 
with a special regard to the various classes of 
middlemen and the seiwices rendered by each 
to the rapid circulation of the commodities. 
Again, instead of speaking of a producer or a 
seller without explanation, an attempt is made 
to classify producers or sellers in their various 
actual forms, whether as individual operators, as 
partners in a firm, or as members of a company. 
The function of each is described. As there is 
considerable approximation to tbe character of 
a handbook of commerce, a certain attention is of 
necessity paid to the legal standing and obliga¬ 
tions of tbe various parties involved. The 
intensely practical nature of this treatment is, 
however, relieved when we come to questions of 
money and exchange, for here the theoretical 
principles are clearly and definitely laid down. 
This latter branch of the subject it is which has 
attracted most attention of recent years both on 
the Continent and in England, as we may see 
from the labours of such writers, for instance, as 
Jevons {Investigations in Currency and Finance), 
Giffen, Goschen, R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Ellis, 
Bagehot, J. G. Coiircelle-Seneuil, and others. 

E. c. K. G. 

COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. The fourth book 
of the Wealth of Nations is devoted to an ex¬ 
amination of “systems of political economy,” 
considered, as Adam Smith explains, as a branch 
of the science of a statesman or legislator. With 
his accustomed sense of the due proportion of 
theory to historical facts, the writer devotes 
almost the whole of the book to an examination 
of the commercial or mercantile system which 
had reached its full maturity as part of the 
policy of Europe, whilst the agricultural system 
of his friend Quesnay is dismissed in a single 
chapter on the ground that it “at present ex¬ 
ists only in the speculations of a few men of 
great learning and ingenuity in France.” Any 
account of the commercial system by a modem 
writer must be in the main a repetition of 
Adam Smith with indications of the principal 
criticisms to which his work has been subjected. 
The chief fault to be found with Adam Smith's 
treatment, as a whole, is that he was so much 
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concerned to destroy the system as part of the 
practical policy of the day and as altogether 
unfitted for the stage of industrial development 
already attained, that he sometimes overlooks 
and sometimes mistakes the conditions under 
which the system arose, aud under which it 
answered the wants of the time. Subsequent 
writers (in Germany, e.g. List, Schanis, Roscher, 
and in this country W. Cunningham) have 
shown that the mercantilists at any rate as 
represented by their chief writers, were not 
guilty of the childish sophism that money only 
was wealth and that the only thing at which 
the commercial legislator should aim was the 
acquisition by the country of the greatest possible 
sum of money by its foreign trades. In many 
respects they regarded a favourable balance of 
trade merely as a good symptom of other more 
important national interests, such as the full 
em])loyirient of labour and capital at home, a 
point on wliich Adam Smith himself lays much 
stress ill his second book. In other aspects of 
tlieir system, the political power of the nation 
was considered as fundamental, as in the navi¬ 
gation laws, of which again, including the 
motives at their basis, Adam Smith strongly 
appi’ovcs (compare Seeley’s Ejcpans^ion of Ewg- 
land). At the same time, howevcu', it must be 
adnutte<l that before the last quarter of the 
18th century the system had ripened to decay, 
the ideas which had given it vitality at an 
earlier stage had been lost sight of, and the 
mere symptom, i.c. the favourable balance, liad 
co?ne to be considered as itself the essence of 
W(;l 1-being. 

'riu! following is a brief critics 1 summary of 
Adiiin Smith’s treatment as giv«m in book iv. 
ol' the Wraith of Nations, ir(‘ begins by an 
explanation of the true functions of money in 
trade, and its relation to other forms of wealth, 
and shows tliat no particmlar political attention 
should be dii'cctcil towards the ac(’uinulal.i()u of 
money, either on account of its <Inrability or 
because it is thought to be useful in foreign 
wars. The argument is decisivt; against the 
case as it is re[iresented ; but it may be objected 
that if we substitute for durability the idea of 
a store of value, and if we remember that at 
th(» end of the 17tli century roi)c’s father, on 
retiring from business, <\uried his wealth in 
aciiial guineas, and recall tlie gra}>hic account of 
IVpys liiding his money, may arrive at a 
jusU'r view of this luercaiitiiist point. Aud 
the further wo go back towards the mediicval 
period, this peculiar imporUnce, of money as 
a store of value becomes more prominent. 
Again, as regards the foreign wars, there was 
a close comioction between the balance of trade 
and the balance of power, and even in our own 
day we find Bismarck and other foreign states¬ 
men attaching importance to a full supply of 
gold ill tlu'ir ‘ ‘ war chests.” The ostensible object 
of the iiu'i'cantilists being to obtain a favourable 


balance (see Balance of Trade, History op) 
we have next to consider the methods by which 
this end was promoted. Speaking generally, 
the aim of their policy was to diminish as much 
as possible the importation of foreign goods for 
home consumption and to increase as much as 
possible the exportation of the produce of 
domestic industry. The restraints on importa¬ 
tion were of two kinds: (1) restraints on any 
foreign goods which could be produced at homo 
from whatever country they were imported; and 
(2) special restraints on imports from countries 
with which the balance of trade was generally 
unfavourable. As regards (1) Adam Smith 
gives the most general arguments in favour of 
free trade as against prohibition (see Ebeb 
Trade). The principal point to observe is that 
Adam Smith was not in a position to state the 
free trade theory with the dogmatic simplicity 
of some modern widters, as he was obliged to take 
into account the opinions expressed in book 
ii., on the comparative advantages of employ¬ 
ing capital indifferent ways, e,g. the superiority 
of home to foreign trade and of agriculture to 
manufactures, especially as regards the labour 
of a country. If from this point of view his 
case is not so stiongly put as at present, ou 
the other hand logically wo must take into 
account his optimistic views on nature and 
his references to the invisible hand,” which 
directs jirivate interest so as to increase the public 
good. The dangers of prophecy are incidentally 
illustrated in the assertion that even the free 
iin{)ortation of foreign corn could very little 
afiect the interest of the farmers of Groat 
Britain, and the free importation of cattle or 
meat still loss. The chapter is also noteworthy 
for the famous exceptions to free trade, ad¬ 
mitted by Adam Smith as generally aclvan- 
Uigoous or at least worthy of (leliheration, and 
in whieli t!io older and more rational mer¬ 
cantilists would recognise much of their own 
teaching. Thus ou the ground that defence 
is of much more importance than opulence, 
“the act of navigation ” is dcs< ribfal as “ perhaps 
the wisest of all the commercial ivgulations of 
England.” The taxation of foreign commodi¬ 
ties which come into competition with those 
which are produced and taxed at home is ap- 
ju'oved, though the possible extension of the 
doctrine to substitutes, and to the general as 
distinct from the special taxes of the foreigner, 
so far as it is taken account of, is repudiated. 
The cases worthy of deliberation are retaliation 
with the view of obtaining better terms for oui 
exports and the regard for vested interests on the 
ground of humanity. (2) The restraints upon 
imports from cuuntries with which we have an 
unlavoiirahle balance are much more strongly 
condemned. It ^^•a3 easy to show that even 
on mercantilist principles, that is, taking the 
favourable balance as fundamental, the rest of 
the world should be considered simply as one 
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great market, and that we should buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest country, inde¬ 
pendently of the particular balance. Simple, 
however, as this doctrine seems, it is still often 
lost sight of, and forgetful of the indirect settle¬ 
ment of international debts, so-called fair trade 
writers compare the exports and imports betw^een 
two particular countries, e.g. France and Eng¬ 
land. Adam Smith at this stage shows clearly 
that it is for the interest of a nation to have 
rich neighbours, and that anytliing which injures 
a foreign nation indirectly injures the home 
country. He points out also that the “ favour¬ 
able balance of the annual produce and the 
consumption '' is very different from the balance 
of trade and “necessarily occasions the pro¬ 
sperity or decay of every nation,” to which the 
mercantilists might rejoin that the one balance 
pro})erly understood, i.e, as referring to a grow¬ 
ing e.x[)ort trade compared with consumption of 
foivign luxuries, is one of the best signs of the 
other balance. 

Passing now to encouragements given to ex¬ 
ports, weiiotice firstof all(1) drawbacks. These, 
as the name suggests, arc duties drawn back on 
exportation or re-exportation, and as they tend 
to restore the natural course of trade, they are 
strongly approved of by Adam Smith. The 
chief dangers of drawbaclvs are that the com¬ 
modity may be re-imported and the revenm* 
suffer from smuggling, and that, as abundant 
proof has been given lately, the drawback may 
really bo a bounty in disgiiise (see Duawbacks; 
Bou.stiEvS). (2) Bounties arc next examined, 
and receive the strongest condemnation of any 
expedient of the inercautile system (sec Boun¬ 
ties). Incidentally the whole subject of tlui 
Corn Laws is exaihined and it will be seen from 
‘10 different species of laws discussed that tlie 
coimiicrcial system as a whole was much more 
varied in its aims than is generally supposed, 
ddie laws, for example, against engrossing and 
forestalling were plainly drawn up in the inter- 
esis of t!ie consumer, and the same object was 
a|)pariTit in the attempt to abolish the iiiiddlc- 
mea and, to cpiote a favourite position of Adam 
^Sniirli, to bring the produce as near as possible 
to till' consumer. (3) The next expedient of 
the sy.stera to encourage exports was the negotia¬ 
tion of treaties of commerce giving special ad- 
v.iiitngrs to those countries with which w'e had 
‘U’ were supposed to have a favourable balance. 
Again it may be said that Adam Smith takes a 
rather narroAv view of the real objects of many 
of these treaties. The reader may compare 
List 3 account, in National Ngstevis of Political 
Bcoiiomy, of the celebrated Methuen treaty with 
Portugal, In recent times much controversy 
has taken place on the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of commercial treaties ; they were 
approved of by Cobden, and have been ado])ted 
to a large extent practically even by this country, 
but they are objected to by extreme free traders 
VOL. I. 


(see Commercial Treaties), (4) The last 
device of the system to encourage exportation 
was the monopoly, total or partial, of the colonial 
trade. This ipiestiou is discussed by Adam 
Smith at great length, as was only natural, since 
his work appeared in the same year as the de¬ 
claration of American independence. The 
argument, however, of the chaj^ter is involved 
and rather obscure. The principal difficulty is 
caused by the constant reference to tho writer’s 
peculiar views on the i-elative advantages of 
employing capital in different ways—such as 
that the near trade is more advantageous than 
tho distant. It is noteworthy also tliat one of 
the cardinal objections of Adam Smith to tliis 
monopoly is that tlioreby the general rate of 
profits in the country is raised, and that this 
element in the cost of production beingincreaseii, 
we are undersold in other commoilities, thus 
sacrificing an absolute for a relative advantage. 
If a country is so wealthy that it is naturally 
exporting capital, this argument falls to the 
ground. Another objection to Adam Smith’s 
line of tjcatmciit is that perhaps In* does not 
pay suflieient attention to tho idea of political 
power historically involved in tho acquisition 
or colonisation of new territory. Altliough 
the East India Company was never a com¬ 
mercial success, it laid tho foundation of onr 
Indian empire. At the same time, however, 
he was tho first to propose a wide-reaching 
scheme of ivhat would now bo called imperial 
federation. 

There remain to be noticed two other expedi¬ 
ents of the mercantile system. As regards raw 
materials and the instruments of manufactures, 
the usual })olicy, described above, was appar¬ 
ently reversed and importation was encouraged 
and exportation discouraged or prohibited. 
The explanation is to he found in tho idea that 
if raw material were worked up before being 
exported it would be more valuable, and that a 
nation should keep for its own benefit any 
peculiar advantages of production. The history 
of the woollen trade is most instructive on this 
point. Wool in the early Middle Ages was tic* 
principal export and source of England’s supply 
of money, whilst later on the export was for¬ 
bidden and the prohibition was extended to 
sheep. As regards “instruments” of production, 
the living instrument—the artisan, was placed 
under the same restrictions as dead capital. 
The idea that tho exportation of raw material 
and instruments sliall be discouraged lias re¬ 
cently been revived in this country as regards 
our coal supplies, and one of the favourite modem 
protectionist arguments is that for the higher 
forms of work a nation should rely on its own 
members and not let them become mere “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” 

[The principal interest of the mercantile system 
is historical, though many of its expedients are still 
advocated under the name of fair trade. Besides 
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the worki alluded to, the reader may consult the 
books mentioned under the particular articles 
referred to, e.g. Free Trade, Bounties, etc,] 

j. s. N. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. Treaties of 
commerce seem to have been of very early 
origin. Sir H. Maine (^Village Communities 
p. 192) has pointed out the close connection in 
the most nidi men tary societies between neutral¬ 
ity and markets ; and in times when the same 
word {e.g, hostis) was often used both for 
enemy and stranger, it is plain that commerce 
was hardly possil)lo without some more or less 
formal agreement. Tlie earliest commercial 
treaty extant was tliat made between Romo and 
Carthage, u.c. 508 (cp. Mac]>herson’s of 

Coinriurcc, vol. i. p, (50). [iii. 22, 23 Polybius.] 
The earliest treaty tliat 0 (;enrs in the history 
of England is that hetween Charlemagne and 
Olfi, A.D. 79(5. TJirouglioul the medueval 
period !lie foreigner was reganlod as a liighly 
siis})i«'i<>n.s character. In Saxon time.s foreign 
traders were only allowed to (jomo to the country 
on the occasion of four great lains, and were 
oliliged to leave tho kingdom within forty days. 

AI tempts were made to keep in force this forty- 
days regulation down to tho time of the Ikidors 
(c]). Schanz, op. cU. inf. vol. i. p. .’>80). For a 
consiiiorahlo jieriod aliens were liable for tho 
debts contracteil by members of th(3 same town 
or country, and oven for crimes tho same mntnal 
obligation ])revailcd. One of the clan.scs of 
Magna Cliarta (§ 41) refers to the ]»rotcction 
given to foreign merchants. More than a Jiun- 
(Ired years later (1325) it was stipulated by 
Edward 11. that tho morellants of Wmic'.o should 
havfi )H)wer to come to England for ten years | 
with lilierty to sell their meivhandise and to 
rotnni home in safety “without liaving either 
their persons or goods slopped on account of 
otlier people's crimes or debts.” It may be 
said geui'i-ally that the principal object of eom- 
mercial treaties for many centuries was simjtly 
to alibi’ll seeurity to traders. In process of time, 
ho\v(>ver, as the mercantile system (see Balanok 
OF TuAnr: ; System) was de- | 

veloped and this rudimentary security had been j 
attained, commercial treaties beeame the great | 
agents by \vbieh a nation tried to seenre for 1 
itself the ad\antagi'.s supposed to follow from ! 
this .system, 'rre.uies of this kind were .severely 
attacked by Adam Smith {U'calfJi- of Naflons, 
bk. i v. eh. vi.), who takes as his prineijial exam])le | 
tho famous Methuen Treaty eoiielndod with | 
Portugal in 1703. The reader, however, .should 
compare with Adam Smith's remarks tho account 
of tlie bcnetits eonforred by this treaty upon 
English traders as stated by List {iWitional 
Sjistfni of Polifirol Juvjioing, ].), t‘)2, Eng. trans.) 
'riie root idea of modern commercial treaties 
is reciprocity. A list of the treaties of eom- 
raeree and navigation still in force between the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries i.s to be 


found in Leone Levi’s History of British Comi- 
merce^ 2d ed. p. 565. The treaty which has 
excited most controversy is that negotiated 
with France by Richard Cobden in 1860 (cp. 
Fina'nce and Politics, by Lord Buxton, vol. 
i. ch. xi. ; and Lord Morley's Life of Cobden, 
vol. ii. ch. xi.) In the negotiations of the 
treaty the emperor of the French, by^ whom 
alone the matter on the French side was iiracti- 
(;ally settled, was infiiicnceJ largely by purely 
])olitical considerations. It was, however, in this 
treaty that the notion of the reciprocal advan¬ 
tages rather than the, balance of losses by mutual 
concessions first found due prominence. Tho 
principal ]>rovisions wereas lollows: On the side 
of France [.roliibitivo duties were to give way to 
protective duties of moderate amount. On all 
the stai»lcs and material articles of British manu- 
fa' lnro—woollen, cotton, silk, flax, jute, hemp, 
liair, and rnauufaetures of iron and other metals, 
tools and machinery, manufactures of leather, 
wood, gla-ss and earthenware, as well as on 
yarns, coal and coke, and other raw materials, 
etc.—tlie duties were to be so much reduced 
that tho maximum ad mlornn charge was not 
to exceed 30 per cent, whicli was to be reduced 
within three years to 25 jier cent, and tlie 
fluties, when [iraidicil.de, were to be changed 
into .specilic duties. Thirty per cent was to 
be tlie maximum, but tlie actual amount of 
<]iity to be ])aid on eaidi article was left to sopar- 
.■iie negotiation, and in the result in mo.st cases 
il was iixed much below the maximum. Accord¬ 
ing to Cobden tho average did not actually 
(•’vceod 15 per cent. (Buxton, Vinaneo and 
Politics, vol. i. p. 230.) England, on her part, 
engaged to abolish at once all the remaining 
import duties on manufactured goods. Slie 
agriM'd not to levy a duty on, or jiroliibit the ex¬ 
port of, coal; and — ilie mo.st ini]lortaut practical 
concession tn France—she agreed to make 
great reductions on wine and brandy ; oldier 
nations, Innvever, being of course placed on the 
same footing. Both parties engvaged to insert 
in the treaty a “most favoured nation clause.” 
The treaty was to remain in force for ten years 
and then to continue fiom year to year unless 
“deuonneed” by either parly, in which ca.se, 
unlc.ssderniit. ly renewed, it wouM lapse in twelve 
months, in 1872 the treaty was ‘ ‘ denounced ” 
by France at \ W. instance of Tliiers, the govern¬ 
ment being in great tinancial ditliculties at the 
time owing to the German indemnity. The treaty 
was, liowever, renewed next year. After a series 
of attempts for a definite rtuiewal on an improved 
basi.s from the tree trade point of view, the treaty 
was juactieally abandoned in 1882, when as a 
substitute the French government ymssed a law, 
giving to England the benefits of the “most 
lavoiired nation ” treatment. France was thus 
le.lt free to raise the duties on any article at 
once, and by simple repeal of the law to treat 
England less advantageously than other nations. 
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The French rtreaty of 1860 has been described 
at some length, because in connection with it 
the whole question of the principles of com¬ 
mercial treaties has been raised and discussed. 
The principal arguments for and against may 
be enumerated under five headings. 

(1) The opponents of commercial treaties 
a [‘peal to their failure in the past to secure the 
advantages for which they were ostensibly 
negotiated. So long as the Navigation Acts 
remained in force, they naturally gave rise to 
retaliation by other nations, and the retalia¬ 
tion '’'as met by reciprocity treaties with various 
cuunlries on various conditions. The complica¬ 
tions Av'hich ensued were so great that they had 
much to do with the ultimate repeal of the acts. 
Til is is only one example of the alleged failure 
of treaties in the past, but it is maintained that 
.m tuc whole they have produced more harm 
tliaii good. To tliis it is replied by the ad- 
V ••ales of the system that the old ideas on 
•aliicli such treaties were based were economi¬ 
cally unsound, being survivals of Uie mercantile 
system ; but that the French treaty and others 
drawn on similar lines have pwoved boueficial 
in recent times, and that the a{)pcal to the 
past can only be hiirly made when all the 
dicunistances of the ease are considered. 

(2) It is objected to cominevcial treaties tliat, 
in a[)pearauce at least, if not in ivality, they 
aio op[)Osed to tlic [iriiiciplcs of free trade. 
Even although no difierent.ial duties arc imposed, 
and all nations are ostensibly treated with 
c([n;il favoiir, still it is said that if a free trade 
nation ar ranges its tariff out of consideration 
to the revenue of another coiinli-y, so far that 
nation is ‘‘favoured” relatively to otl]6i*s, and 
that tills amounts to an iufi'ingcment of free- 
' adc [nancijiles. To this it is rejdied that 
coramei'cial treaties atford a middle way between 
protection and free trade, ami that if other 
iritions, by metins of a treaty, are brought to 
.-rt' the advantages of a reduction of tarills, they 
may ultimately follow the exanqile of itiigland 

AIost Favouuki) Natjon Clause), rcjieal 
many of these duties altogether, and eventu¬ 
ally adopt free trade. Such was the opinion 
of Cobdem, and it is supported by Lord Morley, 
Clitfe Leslie, and many other free-traders. 

(3) It is alleged that it may prove incon¬ 
venient to a government to have its hands 
tied for a definite term of years on fiscal matters, 
as England was bound, for example, not to in¬ 
crease the wine duties nor to impose an 
export duty on coal. To this it is replied 
that the fixity of a tarilf is advantageous for the 
stability of trade. 

(4) This reply leads to the further objection 
that, as the time ol the treaty approaches ful- 
lilrnent, there will he a gi-eat disturbance in 
trade whilst the nevr negotiations are in pro¬ 
gress, and again an appeal is made to the 
experience with France after the first ten years 


had been completed. The obvious answer is 
that the disturbance is only temporary, and in 
any case that a treaty subject to the possible 
failure of renewal is better than none at all, so 
far as the convenience of traders is concerned. 

(5) The objection made by the extreme 
advocates of free trade, which, if valid, would 
be the strongest possible, is that there is really 
no ■nise in such treaties ; that a nation should 
rely simply upon free imports to light foreign 
tarilTs, and that the exports can be left to 
take care of themselves. Su[)[)ose, it is said, 
that England of her ov\ui accord, and without 
any equivalent treaty, reiluces llio duties on 
French wines and silks, and thus encourages 
importation ; still tlust^ imports must iu tlio 
end, directly or indirectly, be [^aid for by 
exports ; if France exoludes our goo<ls directly, 
then she must accejit payment from other 
natiims which do accept our goods. Tin* best 
answer to tins argument is perha[»s that given 
by Lord Morley of Cohden, vol. ii. p. 

343). “The decisive considejation is that wo 
can only procure imports from other coimtiies 
on the chca]>est possible tcmis on condition 
that the [iroduecrs in those countries are able 
to receive our exports on the ch(’apcst possible 
terms.” Tin's opinion may also bo supported 
by the authority of Adam Smith, who always 
maintained tliat the near trade \vas more 
advantageous than the remote, and the direct 
than the roundabout trade. 

[See Tariff Refoum Mow^ment, App. — Schau?:, 
Eiujlisch^, Uandeh-PolUihy Lei[)zig, 1881. — Adam 
Sinilh, M‘Cullocli’s edition (1872), Not(! on Com¬ 
mercial TrecJ.ies. — Chtfe. Leslie, Essffj/s on Fi‘ 
nancUd Reform, Cobden Club, 1872.—List, 
National Stjdem of Political Armnmy.— -Morloy’s 
Life of Cobden. —Sir Thomas Farrer, Arce Trade 
versus Fair Tnnle. — Four Ijclters on Commercial 
Treaties (Cobden Club), 1870.—Mallet’s Free 
Exchange, 1891.] J. s. N. 

COMMISSARY. See Succession (Scots 
Law). 

COMMISSION AGENT. A ])erHoii eu trusted 
by a principal with the sale or j)U)x‘liase of 
goods and receiving a commission for his re¬ 
muneration. Commission agents generally sell 
or buy in their own name, and tliei eforc deal as 
princi[ials with the buyers or sellers ; but, as 
regards the mutual relations between them and 
their princi[ials, they are bound b}’' the ordinary 
rules of the law of agency. u. s. 

COMMISSIONS OF ENQUIRY. It has long 
been the ]jractioe in the United Kingdom to 
appoint, under a royal warrant, commissions to 
institute enquiries, to collect information, and 
to report concerning matters of special public 
interest as to which it is felt to be necessary to 
obtain the assistance of well-informed persons 
whoso services are not ordinarily at the disposal 
of the government. The scope of sucli enquiries 
is carefully defined in the warrant constitut¬ 
ing the commission, usually described as the 
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**reference,” and the commission is invested 
with power to summon witnesses and to call 
for such records, books, and papers as in its 
jud^^ment may servo to throw light on the 
subject of the enquiry. The first person named 
in the reference is usually considered to be 
nominated as tlio chairman of the committee, 
and a sccretnry, not himself a member of the 
commission, is also a])[)()iiited. The commission 
itself decides the course, which its proceedings 
shall take. It frequently arranges, in the first 
instance, for the issue of sueli circular letters as 
may ajipear calculated to < licit general informa¬ 
tion, and it then proceeds t.o hear oral evidence. 
The first witm'sscs called are ordinarily those 
government ollicers wlio, I'roni the position they 
occupy, may bf; ])ivsinncd to have a s[iecial 
knowledge of the subject in hand. The examin¬ 
ation in chiefis conducted by the chairman, each 
member of the commission in turn having an 
oppo)-tnnity of (piestioniiig the witness. In some 
oases, additional or assistaut commissioii'U'.s are 
a[)poiutcd to prosecute siibordiiiato ciupiiries iu 
distant places and even in foreign countries, 
'rhese nsually receive ['ayment for their services, 
as does also the secretary, unless he bo in the 
pennanent t.-mployment of the government, in 
which ease it is customary to award him a 
bonus AvheJi the work of the commission is at 
an end. The eommissioners tliemsclvcs arc 
ordinarily unpaid. When the commi.ssion has 
obtained all the evidence it considers necessary, 
it pre[>ares and presents its re[>ort, which, with 
an exact tran.seript of the evidence and the 
documents forthcoming iu the course of the 
enquiry, are then laid before botli houses of 
parliaiuont ami sold to the public. Commi.s- 
sioiis of ou([uiry ubt.iiii and arraiigo in a con¬ 
venient form a vast imoiint of information of 
great value, ami in tlds their main utility 
Parliamentary and political reasons fretpumtly 
l>revent the canying out of the rccoininenda- 
tions of commissioii.s, it being impossible to 
dissoeiate from tlie government of the day the 
final responsibility for any action taken on the 
basis of tlicir rc'n.rts. 

The following aiv among (lie jirincipal com- 
mi.'^dons of oiiqniry api'oiuU'd .since 1S;J0, to 
consider .subjects of inaummic intm-.-sf : - 
Poor La\\<. 

18:n;. Kiuploynuait cU’MiiUlitm i;i Factorif.s. 

I8:bh liish Ivailway.s. 

18 10. Mmploynn n.f (U’Chiloit-n in .Mines. 

18 to. Scotch l‘oi>r Laws. 

]8i:t. Irish I.an<; La'-. 

IS.^0, Shi]i]ting Puc-. 

ISof). Ih'cimai ('oiiiMac, 

18t’)3. Fistiories. 

18(30, Puration of (’oal Supply. 

1807. 'trades Unions. 

1808. International C'oinago, 

187o. Labour Laws. 

187t'. Factory and Workshops Acts. 

1881. Agricultural Interests. 


188.'>. Housing of the Working Glasses. 

1886. Depressions of Trade and Industry. 

1887. Gold and Silver. 

1891. Labour. 

1905. Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. t.H.b, 

COMMISSIONS, Judicial. The general 
tendency of English legislation has been to 
reserve all judicial business for the courts of 
justice. Hut in modern times certain import 
ant functions of a judicial character have been 
entrusted to coimnissions differing in many re¬ 
spects from the ordinary courts. The motives 
for p.stablishing such commissions instead of 
im.rca.siiig the regular judicial staff have been 
various. A particular clas.s of cases may de¬ 
mand such a technical knowledge of subjects 
not legal as c^innot reasonably be expected from 
a i)rofes.sioi)al ju<lgc. Thus the class of cases 
whicli comes bid'oro the Railway Commission 
re<piirea an exce[)tional acapiaintance with the 
principles of raihvay organisation and manage* 
inent. Or again, tlie judicial function to be 
performed may bo one which the law has never 
I contemplated, and for which the principles of 
jurisprudence afford no guidance, 'lluis the 
[uincipal function of the Irish ijand Commission 
and the Scotcli Crofters’ Commission is to set 
aside existing contracts of land-tenure end to 
determine what is called a ‘‘fair rent.” In 
these cases the function of tlie commission.s iy 
I 2 ‘atlier ?*olitica} than legal ; it is to reduce that 
] resi.Mjuice to the fulfilment of legal obligations 
which is never recognised by a jurist, althoiigli 
it may sometimes bo troublesome to a states- 
inau. 

Commis.sions sucli as tlu.st^ dilfer from normal 
Courts of justice ]>riiici])ally in three rcsjiccts — 
(a) jurisdiction ; (/i) composition ; (c) procedure. 

((f) Ji(ris((idui)(. - Whilst an ordinary court 
j of justice has usually jurisdiction to deal with 
I many kimls of eas(^s^ a judicial commission is 
comnmnly ctmiined to dealing with cases of a 
])arLicular class. riins the iiiaiii function of 
tli(' Ivailway Commissiofi is fo (uisure impartial 
trcatuicnl ot all per.sons or f'.uyorations using 
a railway, and to arbitrate iu disputes between 
lailway conipan3e.s or canal companies. Tlie 
main function of the Irish Land Commission 
and of tlie an.dugous commission in Scotland is 
to deal wilii dispiit's Ix tweeii landlord and 
tenant. 

(f) Comjhtsilion. — In the United Kingdom, 
at all events, it is the uniform practice to select 
the .judges exclusively from tlie legal profession. 
Hut judicial oominissions usually include other 
]>ers()ns as well as profe.ssional laivyers. Thus 
the Railway Commi.ssioii, as originally consti- 
tutc«i (Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, 36 k 
37 ^ let. c. 48), consisted of three commis¬ 
sioners, of wliom one was to be of experience 
in law. aimtlicr of exiicrionce in railway business. 
As ivcently remodelled (Railway and Canal 
Tratlic Act, 1888, 51 k 52 AMct. c. 25), the 
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Railway Commission consists of two appointed 
commissioners, including one of railway experi¬ 
ence and three ex-officio commissioners, namely, 
a judge of a superior coiu t in England, in Scot¬ 
land, and ill Ireland respectively. The Irish 
Land Commission (Land Law Ireland Act, 1881, 
44 & 45 Viet. c. 49 ) consists of three commis¬ 
sioners, one of whom must bo a barrister of 
ten years’ standing, and holds office for life, 
whilst the other two need not be lawyers, and 
are appointed for a term of seven years. Ihis 
commission, however, delegates most ot its work 
to sub-commissions. Barristers, solicitors, and 
jx rsons possessing a practical acquaintance with 
tlie value of land in Ireland are competent 
to be appointed to the office of assistant-com¬ 
missioner. The Crofters’ Commission consists 
of throe persons, of whom one must be an advo- 
o;ite of ten years’ standing. 

( ■) ProcMure .— The procedure of such a 
J idicial commission as above described is wliolly 
determined either by the statutes under wliioh 
it acts or by rules drawn up by itself. There 
is no imj)liod adoption of any system of pro¬ 
cedure followed in any of the regular courts. 
At least such adoption is limited to one or two 
equitable principles, such as that of hearing 
Ijotli parties to a dispute, which we liardly re¬ 
gard as teclinical. Appevils to a superior court 
on questions of fact are not alloweci, since tliis 
would d('f(Mt the purpose of instituting such 
commissions ; but appeals on (piestions of law 
are in some cases [)eriiiittod. Such commissions 
as above dcstu'iheil arc for some pin|; 0 S 8 s a neces¬ 
sity ef the body politic. But their unnecessary 
multiplical ion would bo a great, evil. A tri- 
biUial established to deal wiili a spe-cial class of 
oasi's i.', oi’teii [he readiest instrument of injustice 
T o[t[a’essioii. Everybody is interc'sted in tlie 
■im[)artiality of a court before wliich lui may 
appear as defendant. But many unfortunately 
will ap})laud partiality in a court where defend¬ 
ants belong exclusively to an unpopular class 
like landlords or railway companies. As coni- 
[»ared with judges who are also jurists, judges 
wlio have had no legal discipline are less likely 
to deal with causes in a severely judicial spirit, 
to consider sufiiciently the consetjuences of 
making a precedent, or to uphold that stringency 
of procedure which, tedious as it may seem, is 
the best safeguard against passion or careless¬ 
ness.’ Hitherto the predominance of the regular 
courts of justice has protected us from most of 
the evils whicli might have been feared from 
Oil amissions armed with judicial power. But 
'he multiplication of extraordinary tribunals 
and of special procedures would break down 
tljis predominance, and with it the old English 
principle of submitting to a regular court for 
adjudication in the regular way every question 

which can be formulated in terms of law_a 

principle always precious and always difficult 
to maintain, but in an ago of popular govern¬ 


ment especially invaluable and yet especially 
liable to be overthrown. 

[For further particulars respecting the Rail- 
Avay Commission sec tlie Acts 36 & 37 Viet, 
c. 48, and 51 & 52 Viet. c. 25, and the Acts 
therein referred to; also the report of the 
joint-committee of Lords and Commons on rail 
way amalgamation, 1872 ; and the text-books 
on the law relating to railways. 

Respecting the Irish Land Commission, see 
the Act 44 & 45 Viet. c. 49 and the amending 
Acts. See also the rules issued by the Irksh 
Land Commission, especially those of October 
1881. 

Respecting the Crofii rs’ Commission see tho 
Act 49 k 50 Viet. c. 29 and the amemling Act] 

F. c. ,M. 

COMMISSION IHt See Fac io m 

COMiMlSSIONERS OF SFh.^UESTRATED 
ESTATE. See Bankiiuj’Tcv, S( utj.and. 

COMMITTEE (with- reference to cases of 
lunacy). A })erson cliaiged to represent the 
interests of a lunatic, either as cominittco of 
his person or as committee of his estate. . Com- 
mitte('.s arc apj)oinLcd for those liuiaties only 
whose mental incapacity has been established 
by tlie impiisitieui o!‘ one of the masters in 
lunac 3 % either with or without tlie assistance 
of a jury. Tlie same person is lre([uently 
appointed in both caj'aoities, i.e. as coininittoo 
of the person and of the estate of a lunatic. 
The administration of the property of a lunatic 
so found b}^ im.|uisition is to a great extent 
under the control of the lunacy autlioritics. 

]■:. s. 

COMMITTEE OF INSPICCTION (bank¬ 
ruptcy). A committee consisting of not less 
than three and not more than live persons, 
selected fi'om the creditors of an insolvent 
debtor at the lirst or any subsiiquent meeting 
of creditors, for the pnr])ose of superintending 
the administration of the baiikiaipt’s j)ro[)erty 
by the trustee. The trnsleo oannol e-xercise 
certain powers without tlie j)crmission of the 
committee of inspi-ction, and tlie committee can 
take tin; initiative in certain other proceedings. 
Tho appointment of a committee of inspection 
is not compulsory, and the act provides that in 
the absence of such a committee the Board of 
d'rade is to exercise its functions. [See Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, 1883, 46 & 47 Viet. c. 52, specially 
§§ 22, 57, 58 (2), 64, 74 (4), 89 (1), also 
Bankruptcy Act, 1890, ,53 k 54 Viet. c. 71, 
§ 5.] K s. 

COMMODATU.M. A term of Roman law 
used to express the loan of a thing which had 
to be returned in specie [i.e. in the same kind). 

COMMODITY. The idea of something com¬ 
modious in the way of usefulness is never absent 
from the use of this word in an economic sense, 
but to this meaning a very wide interpretation 
is given by some economic writers, whUe others 
are disposed to restrict its application much 
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more closely. A. Smith (Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iii. ch. iii.) defines the difference be¬ 
tween productive and unproductive labour as 
that which does or “does not fix and realise 
itself in any permanent subject or vendible com¬ 
modity whicli endures after that labour is past, 
and for which an equal amount of labour could 
afterwards bo procured." Ricardo (ch. i. § 1) 
uses the word in a somewhat different manner. 
“ If a commodity were in no way useful, in 
other words, if it could in no way contribute to 
our gratification, it would bo destitute of ex¬ 
changeable value," and includes among “the 
mass of commodities," “rare shitues and pic¬ 
tures, scarce books and coins, wines of a peculiar 
quality." With .1. S. Mill (Pri/in'plcs of roUfi- 
cal Nvmnii/, bk. iii. eb. ii. ^ 3), while other 
con-sideratioris come in, the word is employed 
mainly in the .saniii .sense as by Ricardo. 
Mill .speaks of the product of labour as “utili¬ 
ties," among which lie would class not only the 
labour of the physician and the teacher, but 
that of the musical i)crformer and the actor. 
This idea is further developed by II, Sidgwick 
(Prui/'iplcs of Political Pcofiomi/, bk. i. ch. 
iv,)who proposes to extend the terms “produce ’ 
and “ coinmoditic.s " .so as to include “comsuin- 
ablo services," such as the utilities developed 
by “literary, artistic, and scientific culture." 
In this view M. Caiinaii {Plvuinifary Political 
Nconoviy, pt. ii. 2) includes “services whicli 
<lo not involve the production of a u.sefnl 
material object" aanoiig “commodities." The 
difUoixlty of exact definition of “ ])rodnctive " 
and “unproductive" labour has led to this 
extension of the us(^ of the term “(Commodity." 
The examples from the authors cite<l .above 
suflieieiilly explain this gradu.al dovolnpinent. 
The original use Avas wid(\ c.y. “Tickling 
commodity, the bias of the world” {King John), 
and elsewhere in.Shakespeare fre(picntly(7’/r/7///t 
Night, llcnrg IK., etc.) 

CO.MMON .ASSURANCR^l 'riie legal oM- 
tloiiees of the transfer of real property. These 
have been called “eoinmon ” assurances as o]»- 
j) 0 .sed to special methods of transfer such as 
fines or recoveries. 

[Stephen's Coinnienldrit's. bk. ii, pt. i. e. xv.] 

J. K. C. .M, 

COMMON EMPLOVMMXT, Ooctuink of. 
“A servant, when he e[i;j:age.s to .v,TVe ;i master, 
undertakes, as between liim.st'lf .nid his ni.ister, 
to run all tlie ordinary risks of the service, in- 
chnling the risk of negligence upon the jiart of 
a fellow-servant Avheii he i.s acting in the dis¬ 
charge of his <Iuty as .servant of him who fs the 
eommon master of both." This extract from 
the judgment of Karle, C.-J., in Tuiiney r. 
Midland Kailway Co. (L. K. ] C.P. at p. 200) 
may he taken vas a judicial stitement of the 
doi'triin' of common eiiiployment first suggested 
ill 183 7 in Ihiestley r. Fowler (3 & \V. 1), 

and atterwards ado[>ted by the House of Lord.s. 


In the earlier cases various reasons wore given 
in support of the doctrine, but in the later cases 
the tendency is to base the rule upon an implied 
contract entered into by the servant with his 
master that the latter should not be under any 
necessity to indemnify him from the negligence 
of a fellow-servant. In order to establish 
common employment it is not necessary that 
the servants should be employed about the same 
kind of work ; it is siifiicient that they are en¬ 
gaged under the same employer for the purposes 
of the same business, however dilferent in detail 
those purposes may be. The relative rank of 
the servants is immaterial, and a stranger who 
voluntarily gives help is for the time regarded 
as a servant. 

The legal ellects of the doctrine have been to 
some extent modified by the 43 & 44 Viet. c. 42. 
Under that act a workman is entitled to com¬ 
pensation foj' injuries resulting from the negli¬ 
gence of a fellow-servant acting as a super¬ 
intendent or under orders issued by the master. 
Special jirovi.sioii is made for railway servants, 
who may claim damages from their em])loyer 
for the negligence of their fcdlow-scrvauts in 
charge of any signal, points, locomotive engine, 
or train upon a railway. An employer is al.so 
made liable to his .servants for any defect in the 
condition of the ways, works, machinery, or 
])lant coiinectcii with his business, d'he right 
to claim compensation is, Iiowever, burdened 
with mimerous oncroirs conditions. 

f. on Torfs, iiy H. Smith, Loudon, 18S7. 

— Tiralise on the Uinciplcn of Obligaii07is ormmg 
froi/i. ijivil Wrongs in the Common L(uc, lay F. 
l'v)l)ock, fjondon, 1887. A.s to liability of em¬ 
ployers ill forciyii countries, see Pari. Pap. Com- 
mcrctol, 188U, No. 21.— Haroard Law Review, 
Dccemhf'r 1888. On tlie .subject generally, .see 
J'Psays Hi Jurispnalnio, by P. I’oHock, lioudon, 
1882, — Parliniiienlary Papers, iJ. O., 1878, No. 
>jp2 ; 1877, No. - -Report of Nelcct Comi/i 
1888, Xo. PJ2. ] ‘ j.F.c. ii. 

COMMON GOOD (Si;otlaud). Property bo- 
longiug to a municipal eoiporatiou, admiiii.stored 
by tlie magistrates. v. i). 

COMMONS. Upon the origin of rights of 
common there are two main theories. The 
legal theory, in its crudest form, traces the 
primitive form of property to individual owner¬ 
ship, and regards riglita of common as being 
,i)ase<l iqion the grant or the siilferance of an 
individual owiu*r. The historical theory traces 
the natural or original form of property to 
common ownership, and sees in rights of 
common the survivals of an era before the evolu- 
tiori ot individual ownership. So far as the 
.soil of England is concerned, the balance of 
probability appears to be in favour of the 
view rh.at the legal theory, with certain modi¬ 
fications, approximates most closely to the 
truth. The que.stioii may have more tlian 
antiquarian importance, because it has a direct 
bearing upon that theory of the nationalisatioE 
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of the land which assumes as its basis the 
original common ownership of the soil. If the 
historical theory is correct, rights of common 
represent all that the encroachments of indi¬ 
vidual owners failed to absorb ; if the legal 
theory is correct, rights of common represent 
the encroachments of servile tenants upon the 
possessions of individual owners. The essence 
of the Mark system or Teutonic village com¬ 
munity of freemen is that the territory of the 
mark, or the soil occupied' by the agi’arian 
association, was owned by the community by 
which it was cultivated, or by the tribe or 
nation of which the community formed a part. 
Oomnumity of occupation and co-tillage are 
characteristic features of the Anglo-Saxon sys¬ 
tem of farming in the dawn of agricultural history 
(see Aoricultuke in England). Writers like 
M.iiirer, Kemble, Freeman, Xasse, and others, 
hive therefore argued or assumed that the 
mark system existed in this country in its pure 
loim, and their contentions are supported by 
t!io researches of Sir II. Maine into the village 
community (see Digby, History of the Laic of 
Jleal Property^ and Joshua Williams, Lights of 
Commons), If this historical view is correct, 
then the manorial system is an encroachment 
U]*on the mark system, the “ lari<l-law of the 
ncblc ” su]>cr sodod the “ land-law of the people,” 
the mark of iude[)eii(lent freemen was degraded 
into the iiiafior of serfs and seini-servile tmiants, 
and corniiioiis are a siu'vival of the })rimitive 
Uiim of pif)[)erty which existed in this country. 
Tins view is taken by Elton (Tcniors if K<ynt), 
wiio dates the encroachments of individual upon 
common ownership, and of the manor upon the 
III irk, from the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
l)Ut it is iloubtful whether the mark as a system 
of land ownership ever existed in this country. 
As a unit of local administration it is assumed 
by Sfnhhs {ConstitlUtonal History, vol. i. 83-8(!), 
blit even this assumption is open to question 
(see Lodge’s Anglo-Saxon Law, p. 82). Al¬ 
though, as a means of farming, the mark system 
iinlis[)utably jirevailed and regulated tlic agri¬ 
culture of the country till the present century, 
-Seebohm {Village Comm unity) has shown good 
Toasou to doubt whether the partners of the 
as.sr)ciation were ever in this country the 
inib pendent owners of the land they tilled, 
and whether they were not always tenants 
tilling soil over wdiich they enjoyed regulated 
customary rights, but of wlrieh they were not 
the owners. He proves beyond all question 
tliat in many cases the land was in Anglo- 
Saxon times owner! by individuals and culti¬ 
vated by commimities who held under their 
lords by semi-servilo tenure. These estates 
readily adapted themselves with the slightest 
possible changes to the Xorman system of 
manors. Thus modified, the legal theory is 
probably most near the truth. According to 
Blackstone {Commentaries, ii. 92) and Coke 


{Complete Copyholder, p. 8, etc.), rights of 
common existed subsequently to manors, and 
originated in the grant or the sufferance of the 
lord. And this is the legal basis upon which 
common rights rest. As a question of fact it 
may still be disputed whether rights of common 
over the wastes of a manor are exercised by the 
association of farrnms in virtue of their former 
ownership of the soil, or by the grant or snlfcr- 
anco of the individual owner, whose tenants 
they, are. But there can bo no dispute that 
since the Norman Compiost sucb rights are 
legally of the nature of exceptional rights 
granted over land by its real owner to bis 
tenants. They are of four kinds : (1) Append- 
cunl, i.c. attached or incident to the ten¬ 
ancies of freeholders; (2) appurtenant, i.e. 
enjoyed by strangers in respect of land not 
belonging to the manorial estate ; (3) in gross, 
iiTcspective of land at all ; (4> cns'omary, i.e, 
enjoyed by copyholders. 8neli rights differ not 
only in origin but in kind. Tims tlierc maybe 
commons of pasture, of piscary (fishing), of tur¬ 
bary (tiirf-cutfi ng), of estovers (cutring or taking 
wood). 

Tlie later history of commons is a histi'iy 
on the one si<le of attempts to extinguish the 
rights enjoyed, and on the other of efforts to 
resist sneli encroachments. At fir’st no public 
rights were recognised ; resistance was made if 
at all, in the interesfs only of the cmnrnoners. 
Opposition to the enclosnro of commons entered 
upon a new jihase iu 1845 (Gen. Inclosnre Act, 
S k 9 Viet. c. 148), wlien the uecessity of pre¬ 
serving commons as places of roerration or as 
breathing spaces in crowded districts was 
recognised. Considering the untompered con¬ 
demnation wliich has been passed on the 
Iiiclosuro Acts by i) 0 [)ular sj)eakei\s and writers 
in I'cccnt years, it is amusing to contrast 
Benllnim’s opinion that “the tendency of the 
General Inclosure Bill seems alike favour-able 
to the interests of the rick and poor.” . . . 
“ It effects the raising of the wages of labour” 
(Poor Bill introdiieed by Air. Pitt, JVorlcs, vol. 
viii. p. 449). Miss AbiTtincau in her illnstrations 
of political economy is equally partial to enclos- 
ui-es. We may therefore distinguish between 
(A) cinnmoners opposition up to ISJfO, and (B) 
public opposition after iSJfD, (A) Legislation 
to limit and restrain the rights of lords of 
manors to enclose their wastes begins with rho 
statute of Alcrton (1235) and the statute of 
Westminster (1285), which protected respec¬ 
tively commons appendant and commons ap¬ 
purtenant. Down to the year 1800 commons 
could only be enclosed by means of private acts 
of parliament. But under the pressure of in¬ 
creasing population it was necessary to utilise 
every available acre. In 1801, through the 
exertions of Young and Sir J. Sinclair, an In¬ 
closure Act was passed (41 Geo. III. c. 109) 
which incorporated the provisions generally in 
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eluded in the special acts, and regulated, and 
at the same time facilitated, the enclosure of 
land. The following statistics of enclosures 
illustrate the extent to which agriculture pro¬ 
gressed in the latter half of the 18th century. 
Between 1700 and 1845 there were 3835 en¬ 
closure acts and 7,572,664 acres enclosed, the 
total area of Great Britain being 56,786,199 
acres, and the cultivated area about 32,500,000. 
Of this total number 3209 acts were passed in 
the reign of George III. and 6,288,910 acres en¬ 
closed. (B) Signs of the cliango of policy which 
protects open spaces are previously seen in 18th 
century tracts (c.g. Inquiry info the Injluencc 
of Endomrrs on Populntion (1786), or Ad- 
vantajf’S and T)imdvantuijcn of ficlosina (1772)), 
and in the debates upon the Inclosure. Bill of 
1836 (see Hansard 35, 1226 and 1271). But 
the new policy received full expression in 1845, 
when the General Tnclosure Act was passed 
(8 & 9 Viet. c. 148). It was primarily passed 
to facilitate tlie enclosure of commons and 
wastes which impeded the productive em))loy- 
ment of land, and for this object it appointed 
commissioners who were to decide wliethor or not 
enclosures were expedient. But it protects com¬ 
mons within a certain distance of London or 
largo towns from enclosures, rocpiires the appro¬ 
priation of allotments for the exercise, and i-o- 
creation of the neighbourliood, ami declares 
that no village greens shall bo enclosed. But 
it was felt that the commissioners did not 
sufliciently protect the puldic. And in this 
rlirection legislation has since that time ad¬ 
vanced. The public and not tlie landlord is 
imw treated as the real owner. Tlie Mt^tropolitan 
Commons Act, 1860, w.is jKissed in tliis spirit. 
In 1869 a {•oMimit.tcc of the House of (’onnnons 
reportefl on meiropoliUn common.s, and sug- 
gestcfl vnriou.s alteratioTis in tlie existing law of 
enelosures. Many of their suggestions were 
(Muhodied in the Iiiclosure Act of 1876. The 
preamble of tlii.s act sliows liow completely the 
spii’it (if ligi.slatiou was changed. It expres.-^ly 
forbids the coinmis.siouers to sanction any en- 
clo.sures nnle.ss tliey are satisl'n^d that such 
enclosnres will hemMit not only private interest;-; 
but the neighbourliood. Claus-xs in the act 
also provide for the management, protection, 
and ]>reservation of comiaons. Commons may 
now he enclosed in one of thre*^ ways—(i.) they 
may ho appropriated by railway com])anies 
under the ]>owrrs of their aets ; (ii.) tliey may 
bo enclosed under the Iiiel(3sure Aet ; (iii.) tbey 
may be (nielosed by an iiulivi(lual owner who 
claims to be legally entitled to enclose. 

[For works relating to the subject of enelo.'^ures 
see, in a<hlition to those «pioted in the text, 
Fitzherhert on (1523).— Tusser’.s Com¬ 

parison brtnrcn Champion ('onntri/ and Serrral 
(L. K. Text i^oeiety).-" laio’s Rejidated Itu'losnrc 
(15o6). -hawTeiioe’s Duty tp’ a Land Rfncard 
(1727).— Young's Rnclosnre of (1801).— 


Reports of the Board of Agriculture, 1793 
1813.—Elton’s Commons and WaMe Lands .— 
Woolrych’s Rights of Commons. —Scrutton’s C(m^ 
mans and Common Fields. ] R. e. p. 

COMMONTY (Scotch). Common or waste, 
over which there are rights of common. A. i). 

COMMUNE. When a group of familieg 
forming a tribe cease to lead a wandering life 
and settle down in a fixed place of abode, the 
commune springs into being. At present, in 
India the milage communities are considered 
as com})Osed of families descended from a 
common ancestor. 

The commune is society’s primary organic 
cell. A collection of communes united under 
the rule of a sovereign power forms the state. 
Primitively in all countries the commune was 
a political body where autonomy reigned, and 
which itself regulated all the local intereats of 
its inhabitants. We see this in the Anglo- 
Saxon Tunscip, in the Township of New 
England, in the Germanic Gemcinde, in 
the Gennecnic of the Netherlands, in the 
CommunauUs of the Nco-latin peoples, in the 
Russian Mir, in the Javanese Dessa, in the 
Indie.s, and in Japan, China, and Arabia, or in 
other words, in all climates and amongst all 
raves. As the fainilic's living on the communal 
laud liave common interests to be considered 
and provided and legislated lor, it neces.sarily 
follow.s that the commune becomes a sort A 
institution of the economic order. This is 
eh'.irly ajiparent in following the birth and 
development of the New England townships. 

As soon as a plantation is foi'ined, the heads 
of the dilfcrent families meet together in the 
spring-time, every year, in a town-meeting, to 
consult res[iecting public intereshs, and to 
appoint the various runctionarics to fulfil the 
same: Chiirrhwardnis for the su])ervision of 
matters connected with the church ; overscrrs 
of the poor to distribute siiocour to the needy ; 
highway surveyors to maintain the roads in 
good order ; fence vieirers to overlook the 
hedges, gates, and enclosures generally ; irardcns 
tor the repre.ssion of drunkenne.s.s, cruelty to 
animals ; vous^xblvs nr police, for the maintenance 
of general order ; and school trustvf'^ or school- 
board ollicers to attend to the schools and 
appoint competent masters and mistres.ses. 
Evcrywliere, too, at the commencement, as I 
have .shown in my book Primitive Property, 
the commune reseivid tlie greater portion of 
its land as common pasture ground (commons), 
where all the inhabitants luid the right to send 
their cattle to gi'aze, and the remainder was 
periodically divided up between all the families 
of the commune, with the exception of the 
little plot .suiTounding each dwelling, wliich 
was tlie private property of the owuier. Accord¬ 
ing to C;esar and Tacitus, this was the agrarian 
system wdiich existed among the Germanio 
races, and it may still be found at the present 
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day, with precisely the same distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, in the Russian Jfir and in the Javanese 
Dessa, If one be desirous of studying the 
working and results of this system on a small 
scale, one may do so in the all'nwnds of 
Switzerland and southern Germany. Tlie level 
land lying along the shore of the lake of Brienz, 
between Interlaken and Bonigen, is the all- 
hieiid of this latter village. It is divided into 
small plots where vegetables and fruit-trees are 
cultivated. Each of these plots is owned by 
the head of a family for his life. The com¬ 
munal allmend comprises forests, wliich 
supply the inhabitants with wood for tiring and 
building purposes, pasturage where their cattle 
< an graze in summer, and arable land whence 
t^hey can procure a portion of their sustenance, 
the commune is tlius a sort of hive which 
furnishes each family wuth supplies, and thus 
att.iclies it to the soil of the Alma Mater. 

At the picsent day, owing to the growing 
exigencies of civilisation, the commune is step 
l)y recovering the economic status it pos¬ 
sessed at the outset. This is plainly obscrvahlo 
in countries where civilisation is the most 
advanced, in the United States and Scotland, 
for instanee. The city of Glasgow may be 
mentioned as an example. The city here 
not only opens schools for the entire })opu- 
lation hut also su]>plies tlic drinking water, 
tln^ gas, lights at its own cx[>onse the common 
Btairoases of large lodging-houses, lets out 
lu'iiting apparatus, stoves, and lixturcs, at 
a low rental ; it considers tramways to be 
a part of the street, and allows them to 
be worked by a com])any only on the fixed 
cojidition that the price sliall not exceed a 
penny a mile, and that morning and evening 
oars be run fur workmen at half-j)ricc. The 
local sanitary legislation is also thoroughly 
p rl’ccted. There is complete iiniiiicii)alisatioii 
of rnarkc'ts and slaiighter-lionscs ; the city also 
t iitcre(l upon a scheme of wlioh'sale demolition 
of slums and overcrowded districts, in view of 
betttT housing of the poor, and now it is build¬ 
ing houses on sites it has cleared, and will then 
enter u])oii the functions of house landlord ; it 
lias also opened a series of common lodging- 
houses, having accommodation for 2000 jjcrsons 
nightly, and has established a magnificent 
system of baths, swimming-baths, and wash¬ 
houses ; it maintains a corps of lady inspectors 
who go about among poor families to inculcate 
domestic cleanliness ; it has entered upon the 
general laundry business, and is serving families 
at the current prices. Museums of all sorts, 
parks, playgrounds, and public libraries have 
been opened to foster the progress of civilisation. 

It may be seen, in fact, in all parts of the 
world that the old “commune” notion is gain- 
ing ^ound more or less rapidly, and the 
socialistic ideal of the state as a providential 
power doing its best to remedy the results of 


social inequality, is little by little forcing itself 
upon the world. Attention can only be drawn 
here to this fact. Its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages must be elsewhere discussed. One 
thing, however, appears probable, that in the 
future organisation of society, communes will, as 
at its outset, play an important economic part. 

[E. de Laveleye, Primitive Property, trans, 
1878.] E. Je L. 

COMMUNE OF PARIS, 1871. It is widely 
believed in England that the Coiumimo of 1871 
was primarily a communist insLitution. In deny¬ 
ing this the better informed are apt to merely 
explain the true meaning of the word Comm link 
(q.v.), and leave the impression that the estab¬ 
lishment of th(i Commune was only an extreme 
application of the principle of local self-govern¬ 
ment (e.</. P. G. Hamerton, French ajid Fitqliahf 
1889, p. xii. n.) This is nearly as incorrect at* 
the more common belief. It is quite trim that 
adherents of the Commune are not jiropcrly 
called “ comiminists,” the French word being 
not communisUs but comminieux or comuimi- 
a.rds, but it is not the case that the Commune 
movement was a puiely jiolitical afiair. Local 
and tem])orary circumstances made its short¬ 
lived success possible, but any real sti’cngth 
which it possessed was cnLiiely contrihiiled by 
the partisans of a social or economic revolution. 
About one-third of llie members of the council 
of the Commune wcr<' connected with the Intek- 
NATIONAL (c/.r.) Tlie cliicf economic measure, 
passed by it or recommended by its committee 
on labour and exchange, which was entirely 
eom}>o.sed of socialists, ])rovideil for the remission 
of house )-(mis for the ]>criod covered by the 
sieg(i, the gratuitous return of all articles under 
£1 ill value pawned at the Mont do Pick', the 
establisliment of a list fixing the wagc.s of 
labourers in communal contracts, and the trans¬ 
ference of workshops abandoned by their owners 
to associations of workmen {y. Anarchism). 

[Lissagaray, Jlistoire de Ja Coinmv.ve. de 1871, 
Bruxelles, 187(5.—«L Leighton, Paris under the 
Coiiimime, 1871.— P. Dclion, Les 7 }iemhres de la 
commune etdu Cirmit^ central, 1871. — k. d(r Mol- 
iiiari, Les (JInbs rouijes pendant le. Sieqe, 1871. 
—E. de Laveleye, Le Social ism e Conte mporain, 
Bruxelles, 1881, pp. 273, 279-282. 309, 310.—B. 
Malon, llisfoire etu Socialisme, 1883.] K. c. 

COMMUNICATION, Means of. Modem 
facilities for communication between one district 
and another are so complete generally that the 
fact that these facilities are conqiaratively recent 
is not nnfrequently forgotten. Odieir economic 
value is .so great that it is scarcely possible to 
over-estimate it. A reference to the condition 
of matters before present facilities existed in 
England will enable this to be better understood. 
Porter, in his Progress of the Nation, written 
1842, makes the following observations on a part 
of Sussex now practically included among the 
suburban distiicts of the metropolis, and acces 
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sibks when Porter wrote, within four hours of 
London. An inhabitant of Horsham, in 
Sussex, lately living, remembers, when a boy, 
to have heard from a person whoso father carried 
on the business of a butcher in that town, that 
in his time the only means of reaching the 
metropolis was either by going on foot or riding 
on horseback, tlio latter of which undertakings 
was not practicable at all periods of the ycai*, 
nor in every state of the weather ; that the roads 
were not at any time in such a condition as to 
admit of sheep or cattle being driven iijmn them 
to tlif [^(jndon nuirkets, and that for this reason 
the, !;li iiuts Wf-iv [>revriitt'd sen<ling thither the 
produced' their Luifl, the imniedialo neighbour¬ 
hood b(diig, in fact, their only marked. Under 
fire 11 instances, a (piaider of a fat ox. was 
comiinjiily sold for about Ins., and the price of 
mutton throiiglioiit the year was only live 
farthings tlie pound.” This illustration, as 
ev*'ry one c'ln supply the present condition of 
matlors I'or luiiusclf, sliows tho eifeebof in»]>n)ve(l 
intern li commiinication within a recent jaaiod 
and a re.sM’u tcd area. Mr. Ik A'kinson lias in 
his publications, Tlic Hclali/ne SirciKjth <ni(l 
Jf'ra/['/ics.'i i)f XfUioiis^ etc., rccordc(i the corre¬ 
sponding but even greater <dlVM.:t of .similar 
facilities in tlio United kSlades of America— 
*‘The wage.i for one (lay’.s work of an average 
nieclianic in tlio far East will pay for moving a 
year's subsistence of bread and meat athouaand 
miles or more from the distant West.” Tho.se 
instances of results from improvements of means 
of coininunication illustrate comparatively recent 
cliaiigfs, lirought about by thtir means, in pro¬ 
duction, price, etc. iMiither devclopnicnt will, 
no doubt, be as active a factor in the futuic as 
it b;is been in the past. 'The main part of the 
coinl^uts and conveniences of life, the whole 
work of coiumcrce. to rci'er to no other points, j 
depi'iid ou thi' pow('r of ready coinmunic.itioii, I 
which, ill its turn, depends almost a.s much on j 
tile ;il)sence Ilf (Test ruet ieii on the })ai t orgovern- 
nieiiis lor liscal and other pur{>oscs, a.s oii the ' 
ext'Uision of uieeliauieal laeililie.s (m'o Kau,’ \ 
wavs ; Can vns; I'liANsroirr, Cost of Inland). 

I Many eeououui- I'lolt’.riiis presented by modern 
mt:uH of (('mmiiiiicatidii. iiieliiding remark.s on 
their utility to tho eoinmuully and the measure¬ 
ment ill iiionoy of that utility, are di.seiissed with 
!.uea( originality hy Dupmt in the Dictionnair^. 
i/i’ r'Jii. /Xitique, under the heads IlouU's tt 
(7n 'IN, I ,nes (d Ce/n;;/aa/-77^kr?.'», .abridgL^d from 
certain ImnuT memoirs to whicli refereiiee will be 
foiin.i iimler f>uruiT. J 

t OMMLkN ltd. An ex[)i'es.siou of Homan law 
a[)pli('d collectively to a number of persons 
joiiitl}’ intero.sted in some property or under¬ 
taking. It the joint interest arises "by contract, 
the Uoman writers speak of socutas (partner- 
ship); if it is cr» ated by accident (as tor instance 
in the case ot joint heii-s) the expression coni- 
fnumo nwnU ns is msed bye later writers, e . s . 


COMMUNISM is the theory which teaches 
that the labour and the income of society 
should be distributed equally among all its 
members by some constituted authority. For 
an example of what communists mean by eipial 
division of labour and income the following 
explanation may suffice :—“Here equality minst 
be measured by the capacity of the worker 
and the need of the consumer, not by the 
intensity of the labour and the quantity of 
things consumed. A man endowed with a 
(■ertain degree of strength, when he lifts a 
weight of ten pounds, labours as much as 
another man with live times the strength when 
he lifts iifty pounds. He who, to satisfy a 
burning thirst, swallows a pitcher of water, 
enjoys no more than his comrade who, but 
slightly thirsty, sips a cupful. The aim of tho 
communLsm in question is cipiality of pains and 
ple.asurc.s, not of consumable things and workers' 
ta.sk.s ” (Buonarroti, Co'nsinradun de Babeuf, 
L 1^97). (Bee Buonarroti.) 

As coiiuiiunism involves tbo conception of 
society as aii iudii.strial iissociation for the pro¬ 
duction of wealth, it is of modern origin. That 
cimception certainly played no part in th(; in¬ 
stitutions attributed to Minos and Lycurgiis, 
nor in those suggested by Elato in the Ifepithlic. 
The c(iual (listribulio.T of wealtli among a 
governing class was then ujfficM as desirahle 
wholly from a moral and politi.-al, not at all 
from an economic, point of view ; equality <d 
distribution, and, still more, ccpiality of labonr, 
among tlu^ whole pojmlation, would have been 
utterly abhorrent to the minds of Greek states¬ 
men and ]duloso|diers, if they liad been able to 
conceive the idea. 'Phe jiractice of the earliest 
(jhri.stians described in Acts ii. 4-1, 45 ; iv. ;j4, 
V. 8, ha.s generally been comsidered as eoni- 
munlstie., but all that is actually said i.s that a 
number of jierson.s .sold their pioperty and gave 
the proceeds to be distributed among their 
poorer fdlow.s, who doubtle.ss treated wliat tlu-y 
ivceivcd ;is ineome ; in this there would ha\'0 
been no eominunism even if the gifts bad been 
com] nlsory, and Peter’s wm'ds to Ananias show 
ihat they were not. Tlie lirst exjiosition of 
'■ommuuism is to he bmnd in Sir Thoina.s 
More’s L-fojtUi (see Mouk, Sir 4'.) published at 
Louvain in i .41U. Mdirteii in Latin, the Utopia 
was acces.sible to all the learned world of 
the time; at tirst in the original, and after- 
uarils ill translations, it has had an enormous 
iiiiuibiT of readers. Alter a severe criticism of 
capital piiTushment for theft, of the habit of 
maintaining a multitude of idle followers, and 
of tbo extension of pasture at the expense of 
arable laud, Mure enters on the description 
of a nation numbering apparently three or 
tour million souls, living a simple life with¬ 
out private property, under elected officers 
who lix tho duration of requisite labour 
aud generally direct production. Distribution 
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is supposed to effect itself without difficulty, 
as tlie impossibility of ostentation and the 
general abundance prevent any one from de¬ 
manding more than his fail' share : “It is the 
fear of want that makes any of the whole race ; 
of animals either gi'ecdy or ravenous.” Division : 
of labour exists, but, agricultural labour being a I 
“hard course of life,” every one must take his ! 
turn in the fields. The institution of marriage 
is only slightly modified, but the adoption of 
children is largely practised in order to keep 
all the families nearly equal in size. Increase 
of nopulatioii, if there is any, is dealt with by 
emigration. There is a small chiss of unen¬ 
franchised persons or slaves, consisting of con¬ 
victs condemned to hard labour, prisoners taken 
in battle, and foreigners who have entered the 
service of the Utopians voluntarily. As a sub¬ 
stitute for the stimulus to industry provided 
by svlf-iuterest when private property is estal)- 
Usliod, tlie fact that “ all men live in full view ” 
is put forward. 

It is highly improbable that ^Lore considered 
his book as anything more than a pioturo of an 
entirely ideal state of society, towards which 
some approximation might possibly be made in 
certain particulars. Not until the era of the 
Freiu:h rtevolutiou did a communist organisa¬ 
tion of society comn to be thouglit of as soiue- 
tbiug to be actively striven for, and completely 
I'cjjlised at no distant, dat(3. 'fhe CivUas i^nlis 
(UlitO) of CAMPA^’KI-LA {q.v.), a work of small 
merit and importance (for a translation, see 
CojiinfonwcaliJis, in ^Torley’s TJnivci'sal 
library), is far less ])racUcal than tlie Utopia, 
d'ltc immediate precursors of the communism of 
till; Revolution vv(;rc Morelly and IVlably, 
writers wlio, in accordance witli the fashion of 
their day, placed their utopias in “ the state of 
li'itnre,” Morelly {q.r.), in Ids Code de la 
.Vaiiirc (1755), taught that man naturally pos- 
.'ic'SHcs every virtue, and is only depraved by bad 
iijstiliitioris, the chief of wliicli is private pro¬ 
perty. Every one would be industrious, he 
thouglit, if it were not that some are deterred 
from labour by the enervation of riches, and 
others by the desperation of poverty. He de- 
ehired, therefore, that it would bo “in coii- 
foriuity with the intentions of nature,” if every 
citizen contributed to the resources of the state, 
in accordance with his strerigtli, talents, and age, 
and in return were wholly luaintaiiied at the 
jiublic expense. Every one was to engage in 
agiioiilture between the ages of 20 and 25. 
Celibacy was not to be allowed. Madly (q.v.), 
who was a brother of Co>'DILLAC ('/.u.), in 
Letters I. and II. of Doutes propos6s aux philo- 
sophes econoniistcs sur I'ordrc Jia.turd el essrmtiel 
des socidds poUtiques (1708), endeavoured to 
show, in opposition to ^Mlrcier de la Riviere 
that private property in land is not the 
natural and necessary basis of society. On the 
contrary, he said, society could exist, without 


property, as is proved by the cases of Sparta, tha 
Jesuits in Paraguay, and the monastic orders; 
while the establishment of property in land and 
inequality of condition, has been the great 
source of avarice, ambition, and vanity. In 
bis Traitd de la Legislation (1770), Book I., ho 
maintained the same views, and incidentally 
described the communist arrangements which 
nature, as he thought, dictated to primitive 
man; ho imagines “the citizens distributed 
into difiereiit elasses, the more robust are 
appointed to cultivate the earth, the rest work 
at the rough handicrafts with which society 
cannot dispense.” “To exclude iilleiiess, all 
that was necessary was to encourage labour by 
passing laws wliich should aw^aken in the eitiziuis 
the natural instinct which induces us to sc^k 
the esteem of our fellows, and to fear their 
contempt.” But it was undc.sirable, he ail- 
niitted frankly, to try to restore the lost con¬ 
dition of natural eciuality. The rich wor.ld 
resist any such attem[)t, ami it is doubtful if 
the poor would support it, and still more doubt¬ 
ful if they “could a(loj)t the feelings which 
would be in harmony with their new jiosition,” 
if the attem])t were successful. 

The Revolution in Erauce ^va3 econoinie aa 
well as political. It niade the |)CO]»lo far iiioro 
equal in wealth tha]i before. Ibit a mere re¬ 
distribution of pro|)erty, even when it makes 
w'calili more equal, is not a communist measure, 
and iietKl not tend in a communist direction. 
The creation of a great number of small free¬ 
holders, which was greatly promoted by the 
Revolution, is considered to have strengtheiied 
the institution of separate property. Though 
there was a laig(‘. class which desired to reduce 
or destroy the inequality between rich and [loor, 
there were but few who saw that the only way 
to create and maintain equality in wealth was 
to establish complete coiumunism, and were at 
the same time convinced of the practicability of 
.such a change. Baukuf (q.v.) and his lellow- 
coiispirators of 1796, who called themselves 
the “Equals,” were the most remarkable repre- 
.sentatives of this small }>arty. How far the 
Equals had actually thought out a scheme of 
communism is not very easy to decide, since 
the history of their cons])iraey, written by their 
ablest member, Philippe Buonarioti, was not 
published till 1828. Buonarroti admits tliat 
he describes their economic plans almost en¬ 
tirely from memory ; he has pirobably added 
many ideas which belong in reality to a later 
date than 1796. In the Babonvist Utopia, as 
described by Buonarroti, every one is allotted two 
ditferent occupations, the one light and the 
other hard. To give variety and change of 
scene, all are employed by turns in the trans¬ 
port and postal services. Those who will not 
work are treated as thieves are treated un<ler 
the system of private property. Education, 
carried on in vast boarding-schools, subordinates 
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family alfection to patriotism. The increase of 
population is stimulated to the utmost. Dis¬ 
tribution is niled by the principle of strict 
equality of pains and pleasures. The transi¬ 
tion to this state of things was to be effected by 
establishing at once the skeleton of a great 
national community, which would rapidly ac¬ 
quire all property by means of free gifts and 
escheats, beipiest and inheritance being totally 
abolished. For the existing generation ad¬ 
hesion to tlic community would be voluntary. 
Whether the heads of the Habouvist conspiracy 
desired to cany out some such scheme as this 
or not, their innuediate object was to over- 
tlirow tlie Directory, and for tliis purpose 
appeals to the love of plunder, in wliich they 
dealt very freely, were likely to he more useful. 
than el.'iborato schemes of orderly communism. 
After the discovery and defeat of the jdot, and 
the execution of Baheuf (May 1797), the 
revolutionary spirit slumbered for a time, and 
communism, which was as yet nothing more 
than an incidental outcome of the desire for 
<lostruclion, slumbered also. The sehemes of 
8aint-Simon (7.V.) and iMnuUKii which 

soon began to occupy the attention of those 
who were inclined to wish for social reorganisa¬ 
tion, though tiny involve distribution by con- 
8 titut(^d authority, cannot proj)erly he con¬ 
sidered (jommunistic, as they lack the essential 
charaetcuistio of coJiimunism in not being 
founded on the principle of e(piality. Unon- 
;irri'ti’s ht)ok, ])riiited at Brusseds in 1828, hut 
not much read in France till some time after- 
^^'a^d8, revived to some extent the idea of com¬ 
munist equality, and led to the jimhlicatioii 
(1887-10) of the Monifeur trjmblicain, the 
/{online, lihre, and a number of other sliort-livcd 
and bloodthirsty eouniiunist iio\vspa[)ers. The 
insignilieMiiee of the Bahouvist [>arty was shown 
in the futile iiisnrreclion of 12th May 1889, 
when the followers of Armand Barhes, Marlin 
Bernard, and Tjouis Auguste Blanipii, to the 
number of three or four hundred, obtained 
possession of the llbl('l de \dlle for a few hours. 
In th(^ next year merely (lestriictive cojiimunism 
w.ls p/a.etically sujierseded in France by “ leai-- 
iauism,” the creation of Cahki’( 7 . c.), tliought 
out in Fngland, where ItourJir Owun (v-r.) 
was the chief teacher of coiumuiiisin. 

(Swell’s communism was vciy diilorent from 
that of Baheuf, Buonarroti, and their followers. 
It had its origin not in polities aii<l a worshi]* 
of the ahstraet principle of e.jnality, hut in 
practical philanthropy. The ])rimary object of 
Owen was not to destroy the existing state of 
society, hilt to substitute for it a iiew state, the 
superiority of which he considered lu' had proved. 
Assistant master in an elementary school at tlie 
age of seven, draper’s apprentice at ten, mule 
iiiaeluue maker at eighteen, manager of an im¬ 
portant cotton spinning factory at nineteen, 
and successful in each capacity, ho had every 


claim to be considered practical man,” and 
it was entirely through his own experience that 
he arrived at his schemes of social regeneration. 
The good effects of his treatment of the factory 
hands when manager and part-proprietor oi 
mills in Manchester (1790-97) and New Lanark 
(1797-1828) established in his mind a theory 
that heredity is of very small importance as 
regards character, and tliat *‘it is impossible 
that any human being can form his own quali¬ 
ties or character,” which are really formed 
by education and surroundings. This theory, 
if admitted, is obviously an excellent basis for 
cominuinsin. By its denial of moral responsi¬ 
bility it overthrows the common argument that 
poverty is generally “deserved,” and that 
private property is therefore just. Further, it 
avoids the error of confounding wealth or 
material welfare with happiness, and it was 
suitable to a time when the desirability of 
making elementary education more general was 
beginning to dawn on the public mind. So 
Owen developed from the philanthropist manu¬ 
facturer into the communist projector. In 
March 1817 he submitted to the House of 
Commons’ ooinmittpo, then considering the ])Oor 
law, a rc]>ort which he had drawn up foi’ the 
“ Association for the relief of the manufacturing 
and labouring poor.” In this he proposed that 
the unemployed poor should be formed into 
communities of about one tlioirsand pei'sons, who 
should bo providcMl ^^ith land and oihei’ requi¬ 
sites of ])roduction by the state, and support 
chouisolvcs by agiiculture and manufactures. 
He says nothing in the report itself about the 
priivijde on \vhicli distribution within the com¬ 
munities should be elfet.tcd, l)iit in a letter to 
the ueAvspa]ic.rs of SOtli July 1817, he argues 
that men mil be as industrious “in a com¬ 
munity of mutual and combined int(Mv.sts as 
when employed Ihr tlicdr individual gain. . . . 
Wlierever the exjieriment has been tried, the 
labour of each has been exerted cheerfully. ’ 
When working by the day, he adds, the woikiT 
has no interest in bis work, and when he works 
by the pieci' he is apt to oxorwork himself. 
“ When employed with otliers in a comninnity 
of interests both tliesc? extremes are avoided ; 
the labour becomes temperate but ellective, 
and may be easily regulated and superintended. 
Besides, the. priiici[)les and practices are now 
quite obvious hy wliieh any inclinations from 
the most indolent to the most industrious may 
bo given to the rising generation.” The scheme 
was womleifully well received; the Morning 
Fast ot 9th August 1817 declared that the 
“appeal, founded as it is upon genuine reason, 
vdrtue, ami humanity, cannot possibly fail of 
success.’ But Oxveii, over-elated with appro¬ 
bation, xvent out of his way to declare at a 
public meeting on 21st August that the only 
reason his plans had not been adopted centu¬ 
ries ago xvas the errors of religion, which had 
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created enough bigotry and fanaticism to wreck 
not only a community but Paradise itself. This 
incident, which Owen grotesquely persisted in 
believing to bo the most important event in the 
history of mankind, alienated much sympathy. 
Nevertheless in 1819 a committee (appointed 
by public meeting), of which the Duke of Kent, 
Ricardo, Torrens, and Sir R. Peel the elder 
were members, recommended the establishment 
of an experimental community by means of 
capital to be provided by a joint-stock company 
and on the principles of private property, com¬ 
munist distribution being strictly excluded. 
Nothing came of this, as subscriptions could not 
be obtained. In 1825 Abram Combe, a tanner 
of Edinburgh and disciple of Owen, in con- 
iniicticn with Mr. A. J. Hamilton of Dalzell, 
obtained 300 acres of land and built a common 
du clliiig-houso for 100 families at Orbiston near 
Glasgow. About 300 persons willing to form a 
('.iiiinunity were easily collected. Till a new 
gciH'ration fit for equality had grown up, it was 
proposed to distribute the income of the 
community according to the estimated value 
of the produce of each individual’s labour. 
Combe died in August 1827, and the whole 
undci-taking immediately collapsed. Mean¬ 
while Owen was trying to establish a similar 
community in America. He bought, in 1825, 
the village of Harmony, Indiana, from the 
Harmony Society or Rappists, wlio wished to 
re move He called the ])lace New Harmony, 
ainl inritcal the “industrious and well disj)ose(l” 
of li!1 nations and creeds to come and form a 
“ [ii'climinary society.” Eight or nine hundred 
persons came, and the preliminary society, in 
which members were remunerated according to 
the ainoiiiit of their services, was soon super¬ 
seded (January 1825) by tlie definitive “com¬ 
munity of C(|nality,” in which equality (modi- 
iicd by difTerences of need) was alone to regulate 
distribntiuji. But the miscellaneous collection 
of individuals who had assembled in answer to 
(Jwen’s coiiiprehensivo invitation never became 
uiiitofl by any feeling of common interest, so 
that by November 1826 the, ofiicial newspaper 
of New Harmony, edited by Owen’s soii.s, had to 
ailinit that “New Harmony is not now a com¬ 
munity.” Attempts were made to form several 
smaller communities out of the ruins, but 
these all failed, and very soon scarcely a trace 
of Owen’s scheme remained in America. In 
England from 1827 to 1832 the Owen- 
ites founded several hundred “co-operative 
societies.” These consisted of persons who 
collected a small common capital by subscrip¬ 
tions and opened a shop, in the hope of accumu¬ 
lating trom the profits of the business an 
amount sufficient for the establishment of a 
communist village. The system of sharing 
profits with customers which made co-operative 
societies successful at a later date had not yet 
been discovered, and the Owenite societies failed, 


and "Were soon almost entirely forgotten. Owen 
himself continued a finn believer in the speedy 
advent of “a new system of society.” His 
Labour Exchange of 1833 (see Labour Ex¬ 
change) was intended to bo in some way an 
intermediate step. “The Association of all 
Classes of all Nations” and “The National 
Community Friendly Society ” were founded in 
1885, the first to propagate his principles, and 
the second to promote the establishment of 
communities founded upon them. The two 
organisations were amalgamated in 1839 under 
the title of “ The Universal Society of Rational 
Religionists.” The chief })ro(hict of the 
labours of these bodies was the “ Queenwood 
community,” a comr.ninist farm at Tytherloy 
in Hampshire, of which Owen was persuaded to 
take charge in 1841. The expcrinicnfc attracted 
much attention, and its failure, which occniTcd 
a few months after Owen’s arrival, seems to 
have been the death-blow of Owciiism. 

Etienne Cabbt (q.v.), French advocate and 
deputy was condemned in 1834 to five years’ exile 
in consequence of his violent opposition to Louis 
Philippe’s government. He sp,ent the five years 
in England, and after studying More’s Utopia^ 
and no doubt submitting to some extent to 
Owenito infiuenee, licgan to doubt whether the 
])olitical revolution lor which he had hitherto 
been striving was all tliat was required for hi.s 
country. lie returned to France in 1839 a 
thorough communist, and in 1840 publislicd 
his VoyiKje, cn Icarie. Though provided with 
a hero and lieroine, and a somewhat thin thrcpul 
of romance, in order if possible to attract the 
frivolous as well as the serious reader, this work, 
like the Ufopia, consists cliicfly of a de.sci“ii)tion 
of an imaginary state where communism is 
establi.shed. But wliile Moro’s ideal state is 
totally detached from ordinary life, Cahet’s is 
described as having grown, in less than half 
a century, out of a state in wliich all the evils 
of private property were rampant. It;aria is 
France in 1890, as Cabet thought it should aud 
might be. Unlike the Babouvists, however, he 
saw that the change could only bo carried out 
by pacific measures. “Communism,” lie says, 
“intended for the happiness of all mc]i, must 
not begin by throwing a large party into 
despair” {Voyage^ p. 562, cd. 1845). “Com¬ 
munism cannot be established and consolidated 
except by the power of almost nnanimous public 
opinion (Ibid. p. 515).” It has l)een objected 
that the transition to communism in Icaria is 
made to begin with a bloofly revolution, but 
this revolution is apparently considered neces¬ 
sary in order to overthrow a very odious politi¬ 
cal tyranny. Democracy once established, the 
change to communism is carried out peaceably 
enough, it being an indispensable condition that 
the rich and the owners of property, great and 
small, should not have their habits and pre¬ 
judices w’onnded {Ibid. p. 343). In his account 
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of the details of the transitory rigimu, Cabet 
adopts mucli of the scheme propounded by 
Buonarroti. In the completed Icaria, the 
distribution of wealth is regulated by the 
principle of equality interpreted to mean an 
extraordinary, and most people would think 
a very oppressive, uniformity. Every one is 
allowed, so far as possible, to choose liis occuija- 
tion, and the stimulus to industry is provided 
by regarding the idle man as a thief. Marriage, 
and family life are strictly maintained. Great 
inij)ortanc6 is attached to education. The in¬ 
crease of j)Opulatioii is not thought to require 
any checks. 

For some of the French communists of the 
time, Icarianism was far too moderate a 
doctrine. They objected to the condemnation 
of violence and to the maintenance of marriage 
and the family. But the protests of Theodore 
Dczainy ami others were of no avail against the 
wide circulation of Cabet’s writings, and the 
Icarian school was soon su})poscd to number its 
adliercuts among working men by the hundred 
thousand. Warned no doubt by Owen’s numer¬ 
ous failures, Caljot at first advocated only 
attomid-s to convert whole nations to com¬ 
munism, and dc[)rocatcd the foundation of 
small communist societies, which “would do 
but little good if they succeeded, and much 
harm if they failed, as they were nearly sure to 
do *'( Koyoyc, ]>. 5G4). Ycl, urged on to some 
kind of action ))oth by friends and enemies, he 
became liimself tlie founder of such a society. 
After a eoiisiiltation with Owen, ho bouglit 
some delusive rights over a million acres in the 
imrtli-ea.st of Texas. On 3d Iwjhrnary 1848, 
eiglity-iiine ehosen men were despatched from 
Havre as the “first advance guard” of the 
multitudes who were expected to follow and 
establish an Icaria in America. Three weeks 
later Louis Philippe fell, and great niimherswho 
had before been willing to emigrate nowdesiredto 
remain in Franco and promotr Icarianism in the 
new Kepublic, so that only about four Inindrcd 
peu’sous fnllowcd the “ advance guard.” When 
they arrived at ISew Orleans tlie advance guard 
liad alrcinly abandoneil the land in Texas, 
which was altogether unsuitable. Eventually 
about ItSO of the eoloiiists established tliem- 
selves as a comnuinisl societv at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, a settlement from wliicli the ISIonnons 
had just retired. This community }»ro.sj)cred 
fairly for some time, and increased, under 
Oabet’s leadcrsliip, till it numbered some 600 
members. On Cabet’s exiailsion in 1856, 180 
of the members left with him and established 
a community at Cheltenham, near St. Louis, 
wliicli lasted till 1864. The original com¬ 
munity removed from \auvoo to Icaria, Adams 
County, lo\\a, in 1S60. Its expulsion of 
Cabet had alienated sympathy in France, and 
it became surrounded by various difficulties. 
After the war its position gradually improved. 


but in 1877 there w'as another schism ; ths 
conservatives or old party became “the New 
Icarian Community,” and tlie young party 
“the Icarian Community,” each numbering 
thirty or forty persons. The old domain was 
divided between the two new communities, but 
in 1883 the “Icarian Community ” decided to 
remove to Icaria-Speranza, near Cloverdale in 
California. (Albert Shaw, Icaria; a, Chapter 
ill the History of Communism., 1884.) 

The Icarian communities may be regarded as 
relics of a movement the history of which is 
nearly confined to the first half of the nineteenth 
century. From 1848 socialism, of which the 
fundamental principle is that the whole income 
of .society should be received by labour, not 
that it should be divided equally, has tak(!U 
the place of communism. “The proposal to 
organise society on a communistic plan ... is 
one of which the serious interest has now passed 
away” (Sidgwick, Fol. Econ., III. vii. § 3). 
But wholly apart from the history of the 
advocacy of that proposal, there have been 
innumerable oases where the principles of equal 
labour and eijual distribution have been recog¬ 
nised and acted on (for a considerable list, see 
Roscher, Pol. § Ixxxi. notes). Religious 

societies, such as tlie Essenes, Anabaptists, 
Dimkens, Moravians or United Brethren, 
the monastic orders, and the six societies 
de.scril)ed in Nordhofi’s Communistic Societies 
of the United States (1875), have always 
been prone to adopt a communist organisation, 
whether from asceticism, or unselfishness, or a 
desire to minimise communication with the 
worM. Of these bodies the American societies 
are far the. most imf)ortaiit from an economic 
]ioint of view, as their industrial character is 
not by any means wholly subordinate to their re¬ 
ligion. In 1 874 tliey consisted of about seventy 
communities, ^vitli a total j)opnlation of 52.58. 
The Slmkers (58 communities or “families,” 
piqailation 2415, founded in 1792) and the 
luLp})ists or TTarmoiiists of Economy (pop. 110, 
loniided 1805) were celibate, tlie Sc])ai'atists of 
Zoar ([)Op. 300, foundctl 1812) and the Aurora 
and Bethel cojumiines (]) 0 ]r 600, founded 1844) 
maintained the institutions of inarriage and the 
(amily, whib* the Perfectionists of Oneida and 
Wallingford, followers of ^Ir. J. H. Noyes 
(['Op. 283, founded 1849), [u'actised an elabor¬ 
ate system of polygamy and polyandry. This 
was abandoned in 1879, and the society was 
eonvertf'd into a joini-stock company in 1880. 
Most of the eoinmunitios were well otb and all 
were able to secure efiieieut but not c.xliausting 
labour Irom their members. The population in 
general was declining, chiefly in consequence of 
tlie sni'crior attractions presented to the young 
peojde, native and adopted, by the more excit¬ 
ing existence of the outside world. All the 
societies e.xcept the Shakers and tlie Perfection¬ 
ists had German founders. 
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Communist elements, the importance of 
;vliich seems to be growing, are present in the 
Btate provision of such things as roads, drains, 
lamps, parks, schools, and libraries, which are 
maintained by taxes and rates levied in the 
main according to the ability of the contributor 
to pay, and are used in common, or equally, or 
according to need. The English poor law^ is 
communistic as regards the contributions levied 
under it, but the comparison which used to be 
frequently made between the Workhouse and a 
communifit society is misleading, as the paupers 
have not the direction of their collective in¬ 
dustry, and are not in the least affected by the 
increase or diminution of its produce. 

The criticism of communism by economists 
hogins (not to include Hume's Essays^ II. p. 
ii7b) with Malthus’s remarks on the schemes 
.i Owen and Spence { q . v .) in the 5th edition 
of his Efisay on Populaimn (1817). He ^ves 
“ iwo decisive arguments against communism : 
( 1 ) the absence of “ those stimulanl,s to exertion 
^vli.ich can alone overcome the natural indolence 
of man ” ; and ( 2 ) the absence of checks to the 
iu. rcasc of population which would be brought 
al)out by the removal of ‘‘the laws of private 
jiroperty and the moral obligation imposed on 
ivery man by the commands of God and nature 
to siip])ort his ovti children" (ii. 276, 277). 
Til esc two ai'gumeiits have been very generally 
rc[)eatcd by later writers down to the present 
time {e.g. Sidgwick, Pol, Econ., III. vii. § 3), 
and very little has l)c,en added to them. J. S. 
^lill {J'ol. Econ., II. i. § 3) rejected them both, 
urging that both supervision and individual 
s( Jf-intcrest in tlie efficiency of labour would be 
move Complete in a communist society than is 
at present the ease as regards the gi'eat mass of 
ilmur, and that excessive increase of ]>opula- 
lion would be more likely to bo repressed by 
opinion in a communist society, where it 
u'ould cause “immediate and unmistakable 
ijicouvenience to every individual in the associa¬ 
tion." Mill’s ])osition as to the stimulus to 
ijidnstry has been strengthened by the support ’ 
vvliicli many economists have given to co-oper- 
iiive production, in which the stimulus is col- 
I' ciive and not individual, since en,ch man’s 
’ d)our is supposed to be made more efficient 
tlvin under the ordinary system by the desire 
ft each that the product of the labour of all 
:nay be gi-eat. No one need look to i)olitical 
■'cunomy to prove or disjtrove the advantage of 
' ommunism in the abstract. It is generally 
r* cognised that a society is likely to be happier 
tile more ecpially the produce of its labour is 
divided (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., III. vii. § 1 ; cp. 
Jevons’s Theory, ch. iii,), but the remaining 
economic question, “Can any kind of govern¬ 
ment organise labour and production so as to 
supply the wants of society (given the admitted 
advantage of equality) as well, on the whole, as 
they can be supplied by the system of private 


property and competition ?" is one as to which 
opinions may legitimately differ, and to which 
the true answer is probably different at different 
times and places. 

For the “communists” of Paris in 1871, see 
Commune of IVris. (See also Anarchism ; 
Bareuf ; Brissot de Warville ; Christ¬ 
ian SoertLisM ; Co-operation; Property; 
Proudhon ; Socialism ; and Art. in App.) 

[A. Sudre, llisioire du Communhmf, cd. 
1850.-—B. Mah-u, Ilistoire du S^ocialisme, 1S83.— 
E. P’leury, Baheuf et le Socialmne en ITTm;, 2’"* 
4d. 1851.—L. von Stein, Gcschichic dcr Sodalcn 
Bewegung im Frankrcich, 1850.—Pt. Uwen, Life 
xorittenby Himself vol. i. 18.07 ; vol. i. A. (con¬ 
tinuation of appeudicesl 1858.—H. Dale Owen, 
Threading my Way, 1874.—-A. J. Booth, Jiohfrt 
Owen, 1869.—M. Henuell, Outline of the mriom 
social Systenui and Communities which have been 
founded on the Principle of Co-oyeraiion, 1844.— 

G. J. Holyoakc, History of Co-operation in England, 
vol. i, 1875 ; vol. ii. 1879.—J. II. Noyes, History 
of AmeHcan Socialisms, 1870. - A. Shaw, I(aria, 
1884.— Encyclopvedia Britannica, 9th ed. Art. 
“Oneida," by W. A. Hinds (a member of the 
community), 1884. — Nordholf, Coimmmistic 
Societies of the United States, 1875.] e. c. 

[Among English (‘(‘onomic writers J. S. Mill 
(^Principles of Political Econowy, bk. ii. ch. 
ii. § 2) makes the characteristic of commun¬ 
ism “absolute equality in the distribution of 
the physical means of life and employment.” 

H. Sidgwick again {Principles of Political 
Economy, bk. iii. ch. vii. § 3) restricts Com¬ 
munism and Socialism to systems which in¬ 
volve either tlio almost entire abolition of 
private property, or its restrictions to con¬ 
sumers’ weal til.] 

COMPAGNONNAGES. These were associa¬ 
tions of itinerant workmen in Italy, France, 
and England, formed witli the })urposf of pro¬ 
viding members with food, lodging, aii<l em¬ 
ployment ; dilfering from the cralt-guilds in 
that the latter were local, while thr; comiiag- 
nonnage was a widespread organisation wuth 
local branches. A lioiise of refuge, j)rcsided 
over hy an officer called tin*. “ mother ” of the 
lodge, was maintained in every town. Here 
board and lodging were provided for members 
of the society. Membcrsliip was tested by 
secret signs and passwords. Such einployineiit 
as was to he found in the jdace was distributed 
to members in rotation, the last comers having 
a prior claim to those who had alieady had 
work in the towui. The origin of t]i(‘ compag- 
nonnages is involved in legend, but they appear 
to have started in Italy, and to have spread 
thence through France during the 12th century 
into England. In France they w’ere closely 
connected with the order of the Knights of the 
Temple. They were divided into three main 
branches under the names of “ Enfants de 
Salomon," “ Enfants de maltre Jaf,ques," and 
“Enfants du pere Soubise.” The two formei 
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divisioas contained men of various ti’ades, but 
the last was composed of thatehers and plas¬ 
terers only. The rivalry which existed between 
these divisions gave rise to sanguinary conflicts, 
and the coinpagnonnages, originally useful in 
protecting workmen against soignorial oppres¬ 
sion, tended to assume tlie character of secret 
societies, and to become sources of riot and dis¬ 
order. They were the (object of much repressive 
legislation I'rom the 16th to tlie 18th century, 
and in Fiance were iinally abolished in 1791. 

[Block, Dictionnaire y^jneral de la Politique^ 
1876 .—Dictionnaire de CKcouomu Pditique^ 1852, 
— Nouveau Dictionnaire d'Pcononiie Politique, 
1890.] A. H. 

(JOMPANIKS. 

Goinfiaeiea, fCn;_'lis!i aii'i Stiotcli r^r.v, p. 368; Increase 

of, j*. 3'>'.*; Iiillucnco <'!i liusiiiesH, p. 370; Companifs, 

(Jity of Ldinloii, p. 371; panics, Staple, p. 373 ; 

(kenpaMi(‘s, 'I’radinv.', j). 375 (see Foreign Trade, ReKul- 

atdnn of). 

Companies*. English and Scotch Law. 
Tlie primary idea of [laitncrship is the associa- | 
tion of jjcrsons, mutually acipiaintod, for tlie 
purpose of commercial enterprise, that is, to gain 
something. Mutual acipiaintaiice and mutual 
choice and conlidence result in [lersonal relations 
between the partners ; one can bind his fellows 
in the way of the jiartnershi]) business ; when 
one (lies or when his circumstances undergo a 
material change, the remaining partners can j 
withdraw tlicir conUdcnco or resist tlie introduc¬ 
tion of his rrpresentatives or assignees wliom 
they may not know, and the continuance of the 
p.irtnership then bi-comes impossible. As the 
outside world looks to the [lartners the.msclves, 
when they are known, or even when only .some 
of them are known, credit is given to Llieni and 
tliey ire ;ill citlier directly or iiltiinately liable 
fo the cri'ditor.s of ilie linn. Joint-stoek com¬ 
panies as iisn illy (bnned are built uj» by slatc<l 
conti iliutioMs li'om tliose who hnin tlumi ; the 
element of mutual personal choice disappears ; 
the shares are transferablc ; tlie management is 
carrii-d on by (he ofliaiajs of the conpiaiiy to the 
exclusion of (he individual shareholders as such. 
The transition (V.nn simple partnership to joint- 
Btoek companies was liaiujicred in England by 
tin* persistent application by the courls, to all 
foi ms of associalion. of th(,!,>e ]>rinei]des wliich 
arc apjilicable in taet only to simple j'artnerships 
founded on mutual personal choice. In Scot¬ 
land the transition was at lirst rendered easy by 
a ditlereiit sot of [U'iuciiilcs borrowed from (foii- 
tineiital and Tuutiau law. 'The Set-)ttish com¬ 
mon law recognises even in simple partnership 
a separate (|iiasi-personalily, in virtue of wdiieh 
it can sue and bo sued by even its own ]»artners, 
can mti'r as a partner into other }»artner.ships, 
and is piimarily liable for all the debts of tlie 
joint uiidei taking. Primarily only, however ; 
ultimately the partners are liable for all the 
debts of the tirm, A natural onteoine of this 


doctrine of separate quasi-personality, which 
was at the beginning of last century more 
broadly stated as a doctrine of separate person¬ 
ality, vvas that where a joint-stock comiiany 
took care not to introduce the names of its 
partners into its collective name, but used a 
descriptive name of its own (compare the French 
HocUU anonyim), the creditors of the concern 
were held to have given credit not to any in¬ 
dividual partners, but to the separate entity 
whicli had been created by their joint con¬ 
tributions. Accordingly it was decided in 
1727 that the partners of the Arran Fisliing 
Company were not personally liable beyond 
their shares in the company. Thus the Scot¬ 
tish law was at that early date within easy 
reach of tlie principle of joint-stock companies 
with limited liability. 

The Scottish lawyers of the day appear to 
have considered that to obtain a royal charter 
was a superfluous though dignified measure ; 
they explain that such a charter U/ceded no 
legislative sanction, such as is necessary where 
mono}>olies an to be confcri’ed, because the 
powers confciTcd were already in accord with the 
common law ; there might, however, be an ad¬ 
vantage in the explicit limitation of liability 
wliieli was set forth in the charter. In England 
tlic current idea of the time ivas that limited 
lialiility companies wen, generally, contrary to 
]>iiblic policy; and English ideas began to alfect 
tlie Scotch legal mind. In Scotch legal procedure 
it became customary and t hen necessary to add 
to the name of a company the names of at least 
tliree of its partners as .such ; confusion was 
iiiti-oiluced by the Scoteii use of tlie word 
‘•company” to mean siin[)lo personal partner- 
shij) as well as joint-stock company. Tn the 
leading aaso (1778) of the banking linn Douglas, 
Heron, and Co., generall}"known as the Doiigia.^ 
Bank or tlie Ayr Bank, it M’as decided that the 
liability of the partners was not limited, appar¬ 
ently because of the seini-per.'sonal name of the 
liriM ; this shook tlu' contidi'iice of Scotch in¬ 
vestors in all joint-stock compajiies ; next the 
Bubble Act, ])asscd iu 1719 after tlie South 
Sea crash, prohibiting conqviiiics from acting 
as corporate bodies .with transferable shares, 
was unearthed and then bolievrd to ripply to 
Scotland; and the Act 7 Clci. [v, c.67, enqiower- 
■ iiig private banking conipanies to sue and be sued 
ill the name of their }n’inci[)al officer on certain 
conditions, was believed to confirm by implica¬ 
tion the view that joint-stock eompianies were 
no moiv than simple partnerships, and that 
consequently liability could only be limited by 
special and separate contracts with creditors. 
But even in Scotland, and even at that time, 
there was a doubt as, to how things stood when 
the partners of a joint-stock company were 
known ; and in extensive undertakings above 
the rank ot ordinary commercial partnerships 
a tavourite expedient was to obtain a royal 
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charter which placed the question beyond 
doubt by the creation of a mercantile corpora¬ 
tion. Such a corporation was a^ distinct 
intiividual, with its own estate and liabiliti^ 
a corporate name, and its own seal; it could 
suo and be sued, and was managed by its own 
.viPicials to the exclusion of the shareholders ; 
it could hold lands without the intervention 
ol trustees; it had perpetual succession and 
transferable shares, could make bye-laws, and 
could not be dissolved except by surrendering 
its charter ; and when its property was cx- 
1 m listed, its creditors had no other funds to 
look to for payment of its liabilitioif, 

iOven with regard to chartered ouinpanies in 
S vtland the legislature (6 Geo. IV. c. 91, 
S25) empowered the crown to insert in charters 
condition of unlimited liability ; and in the 
charters of the National (182.5) and Commercial 
(1831) Banks the liability is stated not to be 
limited by the charters. An act of 1837 re- 
jleak'd this ; and Irom that date, before which 
the circumstances in J'^nghind and in bcotlaiul 
had, so far as regards the powers of joint-stock 
companies and the liabilities of their share¬ 
holders, become practically the same, a long 
course of legislation has step by step evolved for 
rile whole United Kingdom the principle of 
legi.stored joint-stock cornj^aiiies either with or 
inthout limited liability (sec Companies, In- 
( piiASE of); the governing statute now being 
the Companies Act 1862, u}K)n which attend a 
number of supplementary statutes bearing the 
s.nno name in successive years : the whole now 
forming a mass of legislation sorely in need of 
consolidation. 

V’here a pro])Osed company tends to invade 
the privileges of tlie public, legislative sanction 
d necessary for its formation with the dcsire<i 
p o.'.'crs ; for example, companies having mono- 
I'olios such as tho Bank of Kugland and the 
Bank of Scotland, iqion which a monopoly of 
S ■-uii.sh banking was conferred for twenty-one 
yr.n.s, both of which have charters following 
iiixui statutes. Railway coraiianies and others 
having aggi’cssive powers are fonned directly by 
priv.itc acts of parliament ; and for companies of 
this order a considerable measure of nniformity 
ill administration is secured through the opera- 
t ion of the various general Clauses Consolidation 
Ads of 1845, and amending statutes. A. ]». 

COMPANIES, Increase of. The marvel¬ 
lous expansion of joint-stock enterprise during 
recent years may be clearly seen from the 
following figures, which show the respective 
uuiiiLersof limited companies registered in each 
•Hicccssive year since 1863. They are taken from 
the last return issued by the Registrar of Joint¬ 
-Stock Companies, and do not include companies 
incorporated under special Acts of Parliament— 
as, for instance. Railway and Canal Companies 
—■but only such companies as were incorporated 
under the Companies’ Acts. 
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[See Companies, Incpkase of, Api».j 
The iigiircs for 189] showed a large falling 
off, whicli was continued by the cllects of 
the financial dinjcultics in South America 
and the Baring crisis; but there can be no 
doubt that these were merely temporary 
hindrances, cind tliat a tendency so marked 
innst continue to exist and will even inoTease 
in intensity. It cannot be disputed that Uie 
expansion of joint-stock enterprise will pro¬ 
duce considerable economic cliaiiges ; these 
clianges depend on certain characteristics of 
joint-stock as distinguished from private under¬ 
takings, the most imjiortant of which are the 
following: ( 1 ) A com]Kmy is an artificial unit 
created hv law, inaccc.-;sible to several of the 
motives and independent of several of the inci¬ 
dents to whicli a single trader or a ju'ivate 
j'larinership is subject, d'he failure of a com¬ 
pany doc.s not in itself aifeet the mercantile 
standing of any person, and there may be there 
fore more temptation to enter on risky enter 
prises ; on the other hand, the freedom from 
any tics ol’ personal friendship or moral obliga¬ 
tion makvs it easier to conduct business on 
strict rnb's {c.g. in the granting of credits). 
A private trading concern generally depends on 
tho continuation of one or more lives, nnd also 
on the continued wi.sli of a 1 in lift'd inimber 
of individuals to carry it on ; a eoinjiany is 
generally formed for an indefinite time, and 
has a much f^-eater chance of continued ex¬ 
istence. No one would enter into a transac¬ 
tion with a private firm, involving the continu¬ 
ance of its .solvency for a long number of years 
as, for instance, when a life ])olicy is taken 
out which may not become payable for eighty 
years or more. (2) The persons engaged in 
tlie management of a conqiany are not so 
directly interested in its success as the partners 
of a private firm. It may happen, and has 
happened, that directors or managers have 
actually had interests hostile to the company 
over which they were placed, through being 
more largely benefited by the success of com¬ 
peting undertakings, or through having sold 
shares in the hope of repurchasing them at a 
cheaper price. They may also fer varioua 
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reasons be desirous of creating a momentary 
advance in the price of the shares, and with that 
view enter into transactions showing large 
prolits on paper, but seriously compromising 
the continued pros[)erity of the undertaking. 
(3) Joint-stock enterprise favours the creation 
of businesses carritM^l on on a large scale, and 
renders the existence of smaller establishments 
more dilhcult. (4) The greater publicity of 
business transactions and of their results is 
another of the leading characteristics of joint- 
stock companies. 

The expansion of joint-stock enter])rise, and 
the gradual absorption of jaivate trading con¬ 
cerns, will probably produce the following 
results : (1) Tlie prolits of private traders will 
be diminislicfl—because tlie expenses of man¬ 
agement must necessarily l)e miicli smaller in 
[)r()porlion in the larger establishments, the 
existence of which will be I'acilitated by joint- 
stock (mter})riso, than in the smaller undertak¬ 
ings carried on by individuals, and because the 
former class will therefore bo able to outbid the 
latter class until their own level of minimum 
l)roiit3 has been reached. (2) Numerous op]>or- 
Umities will be created for employment witli a 
lixed income. The small tradesman who now 
has some chance of ac<iuiring wealth, but who 
runs a constant risk of being deserted by his 
customers, will become a clerk in a large estab¬ 
lishment and thus acquire a more modest, but 
much l(‘ss precarious .source, of income. (3) 
The man of real talent will have a bolter 
opportunity of ac(piiriiig a pro})fr position, 
because lie will not disa[)[)e.ar in the crowd, hut 
rise from step to ste}) iu tlie establislimcnt in 
which ho works. (4) 'I'he ex]>ansion of joint- 
stook ent('rpiise wdll I'acilitatc the introdm;!ion 
of imj)rovcinonls and invmitions, as the proha- 
hility of the presence; of iiivamtive persons is 
much guv iler in large tlniu in small ostahlish- I 
inents, and a.s largu* establishments are in a | 
bett'T position to try cxjicriinents which mav j 
prove costly and unsuccessful, (f)) As reg.nds ! 
the relations helweeii cmjiloyers and workmen, j 
thi' furl her develojnucnt of joint-stock enterprise ' 
will j)robahly ju'ove. bendicial. The decrease 
in the niiniher and the ineirase in the size, of 
industrial establishments will facilitate com¬ 
binations between I'lnploveis ;;s well as between 
workmen ; but this f:,ei, will also laeilitaie 
iicgotiat ii>ii.s, and lh.‘ eont.'st will lose mueli of 
its hiltiu'uoss when the ^\(Mklnen art‘ no longer 
0 iq)0scd to private imlivitlnals whose wealth 
and maniu'i' of living is eonspieuously before 
their eyes, out on la'ceiving their wages from 
imjM'i'soiKiI com[>,lilies, tlie prolit.s of which are 
ascertainable l.y everybody. The publicity of 
]irotitswill also facilitate jirotit-sharing arrango- 
nients. 

It will thus be seen that the gradual sub¬ 
stitution of joiut-stock in the place of private 
enterprise will in all probability lead to a j 


general levelling of profit-s and incomes, and 
will at the same time in many ways facilitate 
the general production of wealth ; but some of 
the above mentioned facts will, on the other 
hand, tend to increase the motives and oppor¬ 
tunities for unsound trading. It is clearly 
within the [)rovince of legislation to counteract 
these motives and opportunities, but it is 
difficult to devise efficient means for that 
purpose. It has been proposed to introduce 
a system of registration requiring—in imitation 
of the provisions on that subject which are 
in force in some continental countries—an 
investigation of the circumstances attending 
the formation of a company and the sub¬ 
scription of a certain part of its capital, 
previously to the issue of the final certificate 
of incorporation ; and the existing law has 
some stringent provisions with regard to the 
liabilitie.s of the promoters and directors of 
companies for statements or omissions in 
prospectuses ; but the object of provisions of 
that sort is more the protection of investors 
than the ju'evention of unsound trading ; they 
may, in fact, even increase unsound trading 
by preventing prudcait and solvent persons 
from joining the boo.rds of new companies. 
Unsound trading- -that is, trading without a 
chance of profit, or with overivlieliniug chances 
of loss—cannot be entirely prevented, but 
the h'gislature might, by insuring its detection, 
or by removing its inducements, succeed in re- 
strieling it as much as po.ssible. Compulsory 
yearly balance sheets, and a compulsory yearly 
valuation of the assets by independent pro- 
fession.'d auditors would do much in that 
direction. A more active participation of the 
shar(‘hol(h‘.rs iu the meetings of the com}>auy 
would also act as au ellicicnt check on directors 
and ui.uiagers ; but legislation is powerless in 
that rvsjteet. If the principle of reserve 
liability (the liability to pay an additional 
a-iiount on each share in the case of a winding 
up) was made eoinpulsory generally, sliare 
holdci's WiHild [tossihiy ht'cmne more wateliiul ; 
and, a.s in any case stock exchange gainhling 
in the shaifs of eoinpauies would become im- 
p.*ssil)lo if such a measure were ado})te<l, a.s 
it would t'lk.' away the [)osbibilitv of obtaining 
loans on llio shares, one of tlic chief motives (/f 
unsound maiiageinent wouM in this way be 
removed. d'herc arc ni iny othei means by 
which tin* dangers noinii'd out above mav be 
couuteracU'<l in a rci tam measure, and the 
attention of logislatoi s may boiLsefully diivoted 
to a subject the impoiuince of which will, if 
the jire'^ent tendem'y continues, become iiiore 
conspicuous every year. i:. s. 

COMPAXlhS. Tueir Inflvexck ON Busi¬ 
ness. Ill the marvellous industrial develop¬ 
ment ot the past half century, joint-stock 
coiupanie.s have ])layed a most important ])art. 
Their intiuence is not to he measured merely 
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the magnitude of the capital that has been em¬ 
barked iu them, enormous although that has 
hern. As to the amount of that capital, un¬ 
fortunately no exact statistics are available. 
From parliamentary returns it appears that 
from the commencement of the Companies Act, 
1^62, to the 31st December 1890, there had 
been registered in the United King<lom, com¬ 
panies with an aggregate nominal share capital 
of about £3,970,0b0,000. Of these companies, 
liowevei*, a multitude never got beyond^ the 
legi-stration stage, which is only the preliminary 
to an >ippoal to tlie pnl>lic for ca])ital. Others 
again, wliich it was attempted to float, failed to 
iiTc( t with support ; while many that were 
c.jnstituted had to be content with a smaller 
i^'.ioital Ilian was at first intended. Besides, in 
tiio uTcat majority of cases the nominal capital 
■leatly in excess of the paid-up or working 
apital. Tlie amount of proiiosed capital thus 
ids no guide to the aTiiount of cajiital actu¬ 
ally invested and used iu business. According, 
however, to the calculations of the registrar 
of joint-stock comjianies. the paid-np sliare 
of tlie registered joint-stock companies 
of tin■ United Kingdom carrying on business on 
the noth of April last was £775,000,000 ; if to 
tluii 1).' adilcd the capital raised by debentures, 
mortgages, etc., it is probably not over tie-, 
mark to estimate that the capital emharkcal [ 
by our joint-stock companies thus ex(rc(‘ded 
£1,900,000,000. But, as has been said, it is 
nt-t so much the magnitude of the capital of the 
joint-^lock coijipaiiics as (he way in which it 
ijas been employed that has infliieneed hnsiiu'ss. 
.luint-stock capital is essentially more, venture- 
W)iiic than that of individual traders, Tim 
!imi1alion of liability has enabled risks to be 
* . ami experiments to he made which would 

iievm' have hc.’cn ventured upon had it been 
iii ' t ssary I'or those by whom they were under- 
; dam to stak''* tlieii- whole foitune upon the 
■esiilt.. lleiicc it is that the companies have 
:•» a large ('xt'Uit aided as the jiioncers and 
jTomoters of ])riviite {•nter])rise. They havt; 
'O'loited all manner of juwv inventions, tliat 
'.li'i-wise might li.i,v(^ fallen still-born, they 
e opened n]» new territoiae.-., have devclo])ed 
transit faevliti'-s all over tlm woi'Id, and girded 
tlm earth with the meshes of the electric tede- 
-I ioli. Thus they have not only opened up 
tields for trade, they have also afforded the 
[ciy.sii^ al means by which these may be exttloited ; 
-ad further to some extent, by means of hanks, 
'■aance house.s, and similar institutions, jmo- 
" led traders with the rcipii.site capital. In 
;imse Avays they have given an impulse to 
' "dne.ss far beyond the extent of their own 
''’"nations. To them also another feature of 
nt times, the now decided tendency to a 
i' wa r Irvel of the prices of commodities in 
ral, is in no small measure due. Supplies 
T commodities have been increased by the 


enlargement of the area of production ; cost of 
transit has been reduced : and, by steam and 
telegi-aph, markets have been brought into such 
close contact that the former need for large 
stocks of goods has been reduced to a minimum. 
Further, a lower standard of protits has been 
established. Shareholders whose surplus capital 
is invested in an undertaking are naturally con¬ 
tent with a smaller return than the individual 
trader who derives his whole ineome fiom a 
similar business ; while the publication of 
their accounts by trading companies, and the 
great mobility of ca]>ital under the joint-stock 
.system, ensure that whenever on any business 
a bigb rate of profit is being earned mov capital 
will flow’ into it, and, by creating keeuev com- 
Itctitioii cause profits to be curtailed. The flow’ 
of money into business too has been made 
somewhat more direct. In the collection and 
distribution of tlie .surplus ca[)ital of the country 
the banks do not })ln,y quite so ginat a ])art as 
they previously did. Some portion of wdnit 
Avonld formerly have been deposited with them, 
and by them lent out to traders, iioav goi's 
<lirect into tlie hands of the companies, and this 
no doubt is one amongst otber causes that bavo 
in recent years led to a coiiUmious di'creasc iu 
the amount of bills negotiated, notwithstand¬ 
ing the enormous increase in the volume of 
Imsiness. Sucli are some of tlie iuflueneeH 
which joint-stock companies have exercised 
upon business. Tliat their influence has not 
been altogdher for good is notorious. Through 
them hundreds of millions have been wasted on 
chimerical enterprises, or gone into the pockets 
of fraudulent promoters ; and shareholders have 
suffered grievously through the ine.ptitude or 
extravagance of tlie. management. The question 
of comparative losses and gains, however, lies 
beyond the scope of' these remarks. 

[Compare Adam Smitli, Wealth of Nations, bk. 
V. ch. i.—J. S. Mill, Pol. Kcon., bk. i. cli. ix. 
§?il,2. I K. j. 

COMPANIES (City of London). The city 
companies formerly constituted the administra¬ 
tive machinery by mearrs of whicli the munici¬ 
pality of London exercised a minute supervision 
over trade and manufacture ; while, on the 
other hand, freedom of one of the eomp.anies was 
a necessary qualification for the civic franchise. 
Though the.ir trade; functions have with very 
few exceptions (vide infra') long since become 
obsolete, they still form an integral part of 
the London municipality, and they administer 
gi'cat revenues. The comjiauies, therefore, are 
the most important survival of the induscrial 
and municipal .system of the Middle Ages. 
It has been argued that some of the guilds, 
which became later the chartered companies, 
must have existed in Anglo-Saxon tinres, but 
there is no documentary evidence in support 
of this contention. The Pepperers, the Gold¬ 
smiths, and others, were amongst the adulterine 
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guilds amerced in the reign of Henry 11., and 
the Guildhall is mentioned circa 1212. During 
the 13th century the inlluence of the city guilds 
increased, and gi'adiuilly freedom of a guild 
and the civic franchise became practically 
converLil)le terms. Edward III. incorporated 
many of the trading iVaternitics, and himself 
became a member of the Lincn-Armoureis. In 
1377 there were no less than forty-eight of 
these fraternities. In the same year the right 
of election of the city odicers was transferred 
from the wards to the com[)anie3, but this 
arrangement led to tumults and discontent 
amongst the citizens, and “the approved and 
established praelice of aiieieut and praise¬ 
worthy nsiige ” was restored (^Llhf'r Albiis^ 37). 
The (hocers, originally founded by twenty-two 
pepperers of .Soper J.ano (now (hieeii Street), 
were apparently tlio most powerfid of the 
com[»iinios at this time. There were complaints 
of tlnur monopolising tendencies in 1303, hut 
in 1385 and the two I'ollowing yeans they were 
able to return Sir Nicholas Brembro to the 
mayoralty “ be strong hand of certayne craftes ” 
(Heath, Aceexmi of the Grocers, ‘113 ; Aungier, 
Croniqoi's de London, xvii. ; Jiot. LarL, II. 
278; Herhert, Lirrry Companies, i., 38). The 
Companies* eli.ii ters were impiired into by the 
commisHion of Richard II. (1389), hut tliey 
were ceiihriru'd and extended in sub.se(pu*\it 
reigns. It is evident that in the Idth 
centuiy trade and iielustry liad outgrown the 
regulations of tlie Middle i\ges, and the ex¬ 
clusive privileges of till} eom})anies ilemandcd 
some rehixatioii. But new eouipauies continued 
to he. iiicoi’poiiited till the reign of Gharles 11. 
At the Reft)riiiut ion their trust estates, which 
were, charged with the su])port of ehaiitries, 
obits, and lannKs, were vested in (lu- Crown 
(37 Ileiny e. I ; 1 IMw.ird VI. e. 11, 

§ (3). Tliey were afterwai'ds allowed to pureln-<e 
those confiseated lands in tin.- reigns of Kdwaid 
VI. and .hnnes 1. d'he terms of the givuils 
thou made have siuec been hokl by the court 
of (Jhaiicory to have ve.st(‘d iu the eoinpaiiies 
the same absolute piuj)erty in these lauds 
which the act of lahvard VI. vested iu the 
crown. “They have thus been, since the 
Reformation, in the i>ye of ilie law, the corporate 
pro[)erty of the conip ini. s, fici^ from any trust. 
But tlieso crown gi’auts may be reasonahlv 
taken to have been made iu the expectation 
that the income would conliiuic to be iu great 
part a[)plicd to charitable uses” (Aic. Comp, 
Com., i. 10, and infra). 

The seizure of the cliauiitry estates was 
followed by a .statute (2 k 3 Edward TI.) 
which licensed all manner of workmen con- 
uocted wdth the building of houses, etc., to 
exercise their occupations in cities and towns 
cor[»orat 0 , though they were not free of the 
corporations. Tliis act w’as afterwards re¬ 
pealed, and the position of the companies was 


.strengthened by subsequent legislation (c. Ap- 
j'REN'TK’ESHiP, STATUTE of). 'J'he charters ol 
James I. constituted “courts of assistants,” 
the first legal appointment of which was made 
by Mary on the formation of the Stationers’ 
Company (Herbert, Liv, Comp., i. 118), for 
the government of the companies. The system 
of forced loans from the companies, wdiicli was 
extensively practised by Henry VI11., was 
continued in tlic following reigns by precepts 
from the lord mayor, and during the civil 
wars there were periodical payments of largo 
Mims of money. In 1652, a committee was 
appointed to ascertain the validity of tlie 
charters ol" dilferent existing corporations, 
when the Grocers’ charter was called for. But 
Cromwell granted them a new charter, enabling 
them to make bye-laws for their own govern¬ 
ment, and conferring on them the power of 
levying a lino of £30 on each member at his 
admission. At the Great Fire (1666) many 
of the companies’ halls were destroyed, and 
important documents and deeds were burnt. 
When Charles II. made himself Master of 
the Corporations iu 1684 by action of qno 
loarranto, the companies surrendered tliei^ 
charters, but they were restored at the 
Revolution (1688). 

The city companies have several times in 
this century been made the subject of public, 
inquiry (e. Municipal Corporations Commission, 
1833; (Jiarity Commissioners’ Reports; Educa¬ 
tional Endowments Committee of the London 
School BoanI, 187G-79 ; Livery Companies 
Conimissioii, 1880-84), and their present posi¬ 
tion may he thus brieily summarised. The 
extemsive powers which they formerly enjoyed, 
in thfM.'outrf)! of the f.oudon trades, have long 
sinee been repealed by statute or fallen into 
I di.M'.si‘. Rui. some of the companies still enjoy 
1 •'xeln.'^ive trade ]irivileges (r. A])otheeiuies' Act, 

I T'^in; A|)Otheea,ries' Act Amendment Act 
I 1874, 41 Geo. Hi. c. 69, § 13 ; and the 
I (Copyright Act, 1812). There are at present 
I twelve “great eom])aTiies ” and sixty minor 
I companies. The civic precedence of the former, 
--mercers, grocers, drajiers, llshmongers, gold- 
' smiths, skinners, merchant taylors, haber¬ 
dashers, salt«s, ironmongers, vintners, and cloth- 
woiTers, da tea from the reign of Edward III., 
and Sir R. Wilmot (1742) was the first lonl 
imiyor who did not belong to one of the twelve 
great coinjKinies. Members]tip was probably 

never confined to the craft or the trade which 
the company represented. It is obtained by 
apprenticeship, real or colourable, patrimony, 
redemption, or election honoris causd. Though 
there are now few freewomen of the companies, 
sisters were formerly admitted on the same 
terms as men, and attended the banquets 
and entertainments. There are three grades 
of membership : the court, or governing 
body, .self - elective ; the “livery,” limited ir 
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numbers; and the simple freemen. The 
courts, consisting of the master, wardens, and 
assistants, have the entire control of the 
companies’ affairs, the appointment of the 
staff, the management of corporate property, 
the administration of charitiible trusts, the 
admission to freedom, livery, and court, etc. 
jMernbers of the companies are entitled, in case of 
poverty, to admission to almshouses, pensions, or 
other charitable reliefs. Till 1835 the freedom 
of the city could be obtained only through a liv¬ 
ery company, but in that year the municipality 
decided to confer it irrespective of the com¬ 
panies on certain terms through the city 
chamberlain. Put the “common hall,” in 
conjunction with the court of aldermen, still 
chooses the lord mayor. The companies’ 
estates lie in the city of London, in various j^arts 
of England, and in Ulster, where they were 
compelled to purchase and colonise certain lands 
in 1609. The capital value of their property 
was estimated at not less than £15,000,000, and 
the total income thence arising, in 1879 or 
leSO, at from £750,000 to £800,000. The 
e.ceiii'acy, however, of these figures was disputed. 
'I'ht'ir ineome falls into two divisions : ( 1 ) Cor- 
In(‘()ii}c, i.e. incouK; which is at the 
absolute disposal of the comp;inies, estimated 
at £5r>0,000 to £600,000 per annum (1S70 or 
1 ^S 0 ) ; ai\fi Tn!.st l/icoinc, i.e. income which 
Ihf companies or their courts are bouiul to 
apply ill accordance with (a) the wills of 
io.inders, (1)) acts of jKirliament, (r) the decrees 
of the Court of Chancciy, and (d) schemes 
framed by the charity coniinissiomus, and h}" 
ill'- coiumissioiicrs of emlowaid si-hools. The 
coiiinanies’ CT)rporate income is expended in 
^■laintcnance, entertainments, and benevolent 
'biects; such as the relief of ])Oor members; 
t diication, exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, 
bnivevsity and King’s Colleges, London, the 
coiiipanics’ schools, the London school board, 
Lirton and Ncwnliam Colleges, etc. ; technical 
education, the Vorkshii'c (College, Leeds, the 
1'clinical schools at PTudderslield, Bradford, 
etc, in connection with the City and Guilds of 
boiulon Institute, the Technical College in 
1- insbury, and the Central Institution in South 
Kensington ; and in the su[)])ort of some of the 
ioudon liospitals. The Comjianies’ trust 
uieoiue is expended in the relief of poor 
unonbers, almshouses, etc., education, and on 
'■Iriritahle objects of a general kind. It 
aj.pearud (IS81) that about half of the total 
uicome of the companies was devoted, either 
iiuiler the terms of benefactions or voluntarily, 
to public or benevolent objects. But “the 
majority of the commissioners were of opinion 
that the law of trusts in its application to the 
increment of the companies’ city house-property 
bad promoted the increase of the companies’ 
corporate estate at tlie exjicnse of their trust 
CsState ” (Liv. Comp. Com.^ i. 42 ). The com¬ 


missioners proposed various measures of reform, 
the most important of which were the restraint 
of alienation, by tlie application to the com¬ 
panies of § 94 of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835 (5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76), the 
publication of accounts, and the appointment 
of a commission to undei take (i) the allocation 
of a portion of the coi[)orate incomes of the 
companies to objects of acknowledged public 
utility ; (ii) the better application of the trust 
incomes of the companies ; and (iii), slmuld it 
prove practicable, the reorganisation of the 
companies. It may be, ])ointcd out that the 
comitanies were I'ormeily bound to contribute 
to various public work.:. Amongst these may 
be mentioned (lie employment of the poor, 
military and naval armaimuits, the provision 
of coal and corn, and the proleeLioii of the 
city. 

[The materials for the history of tlie city 
companies are extensive; sec especially Kiley, 
Muaimeida (nldiidlla: London ie?isis. — Uiley, 

Memorials. — Cronitficcs do Lohdoiiy ed. Auugier 
(Camd. tSoe.) — Liber de yintLpds Ler/ilms (ed, 
Stapleton (Caiml. Soc.) — Herbert, Hist, of the 
Tirelce Great Livery Cinripndies. — Heath, Accodoit 
of the Grocers. — Noi-ton, Coinmcidaries on the 
Hist, of Land. — C. I\I. (.‘lod .-, Medturuds of the. 
Mervhadt T-rylors, J 875. - - biross, GUd ^^er- 
diant. — C'umiiiighaui, ftroivth of EinjliHi Industry 
add Coid)!terre. — Lofiie, llisi. of JjOvd. — Rot, 
Part., M/niicipal Cor/mratujjis Co/nwissioii 
37). -Livery Companies Conudisdon (1884).] 

v;. A. s:. u. 

COMPANIES, Staple. It is by no means 
dilHcult to understand the cause whicli led 
mcrehaiits trading independently to forin them¬ 
selves into companies for certain purposes. 
The dangers of travel, the dithcuHies arising 
in the places where they desired to trade, 
made combination almost a matter of necessity. 
To satisfy those needs leagues such as the 
IIanskatig League {q.v.) were formed ; but 
when formed, other reasons led to the in¬ 
troduction of an organisation much closer 
and more complete than was necessary for the 
two foregoing ends. In (lie hrst ])laee, 
combination.s were more natural to the time 
than competition, and, as in the case of in¬ 
dustry the Gild (q.v.), so in the case of com¬ 
merce, the company, became the central feature. 
Further than this, the formation of the com¬ 
pany, following closely one of the primary 
causes of the guild, was answcralvlc for its mem¬ 
bers. The sovereign made certain concessions 
to foreign merchants trading in liis country, 
and they combined to acccjit these concessions 
and to regulate their conduct and their members 
by them. Of such organisations the institutions 
of the Haiise furnish many examples, the 
Steelyard (q.v.) in London being one of the 
most prominent among them. But in the case 
of our own country, not only did the king order 
the comings and goings of the merchant strangers, 
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as to }iis own doiiiinioiis, but it was only by 
his permission and under his direction tliat the 
English merchant could trade abroad with any 
cm tairi hope of government support should ho 
sillier wrong from foreign powers. In this con¬ 
nection it is that we are forced to consider the 
institution of the Staple. Individuals had 
traded and formed bands for the occasion, but 
the organisation of tin; staple first secured to 
the Ihigdish trader a liini ami steady footing. 

'The Staple was an orgaidsalion whereby all 
or the chief artieli's of cx[)ort were onb'refl to 
be sent for foivagn sale to certain iixed places 
on the continenf (Sclian/, vol. i. p. dlil)). Dif- 
ferent staple towns might be assigne(i for the 
sale of dilferent commodities. There is a variety 
of testimony as to tlio lirst introduction of this 
system ; it is 1 raced back by some to lUlS, but 
while (Imre is no certain authority for assigning 
it to so ca.rly a date, there is no doubt tbat the 
system of tlie sUplo was I’lilly recognised in the 
reign of I'idward I. In the reign of Idlward 
111. it becamies of the higliest political import¬ 
ance. 'fo a large extent indeed it must be 
vicw('(l as a political institution. It was in- 
trodu(jed by llie government and used by it for 
certain cuds of its own. In (be lirst ]*la.ce tlie 
institution of the stabile in any town was a 
brilx^ to tlie sovereign within whoso domains 
that town lay. In the s(‘c(ind place, it [tro\idfd 
an (Msy means for Hkj collection of tin; export 
duties levi(‘d on eommodilies sent out of the 
kii)g;dom. It may well l)e asked how far it. 
aide<l T.ngli.sh trade. Koi't'ign traders indeed 
were [)(;rmitt(?(i to enter into the staple orgaiii.sa- 
tion on (a^ual terms with Ihiglish.. But (houi'ii 
this was the ease, the exeejUional riglits of 
jurisdiction and privileges granted totlm'. om- 
[Miny ut the staple eiieoiiraged the Ihiglish ex¬ 
porter to .send liis eommodii ics abroail imw that 
that enuld be dmie w i! !i eveiy .Maairily and under 
favourable eomiitioiis. It may have a.ssisPd 
the de\ el.>piiu'iit of trade among foreigners, but 
it eeit.u'nly inerea..scd the trallie of the ^]ngli.■^]l 
on the ei)ntiiicn(, Mach eoneession promised 
to the Ihiglisli liing by foi'iu'gii prinec.s t(Miiduee 
him to e.stablish the staple witliin tlieir [-articu¬ 
lar boun<(al ies meant a * "i i esp'-mling ailva.ntage 
to the trad('rs who were iiieiude [ in ihe sta|'!e, 
ami jiiost of these were Kiiglisb. Tlu' organisa¬ 
tion ot llu' staple was ('thetive. The merchants 
ot the staple eleela d tlieir mayor, who exercised 
great power, lie dealt, speedy j'listiee aera-riiing 
to the Taw MKueHANi' ('/.s.); he regulated 
pricf's ; and it was Ids function to airange tile 
varieiis dm-.s which had to be [laid, and to see 
that there was necessary accominodalion pro¬ 
vided tor storing goods, etc. 

But while llie staple was the institution on 
the inaintenauee of which the well-being of the 
Eiiglisli trade, of tlie ]3(h and centuries 

chiefly deju'n-led, the eommeieial necessities of 
later years brought into promiii(?nee traders 


whose main purpose it was to exercise their func¬ 
tions outside the staple towns. The staple had 
been useful, but it neither dii'ectly supported the 
interests of the English trader as distinct from 
the foreigner nor did it provide means whereby 
the trade might ho extended into new countries. 
This xvas the work of other and chiefly of one 
other organisation. Already in the 14th century 
there were separate bands of merchants trading 
outside the staple. These were the merchant 
venturers of different cities. But though they 
were termed com[)anics of merchant venturers, 
it must not be sLip[)osed that they w'ere in any 
kind of partnership, or that the bond existing 
botw'cen them was of any very stringent nature. 
There were eom[;anies of merchant venturers in 
York, Newcastle, Bristol, etc., and they xvere 
••iigaged ill the most ditlerent directions. Some 
\vere adventurers lo Iceland, some to Prussia, 
others into the southern countries. But tlie 
im|»oitauee of these various bodies trading to 
various parts was thrown into the shade by the 
[•re-emiiieiiee accorded to those engaged in the 
trailo between England and the Netherlamls. 
It was to them that the name of iiierehant ad¬ 
venturer particularly attaches (r. Advex- 
lUJiiciis, M KKciiAN'r). 'Idiere is considerable 
<l()ubt as to their origin. .Most probably their 
history may be traced baek (Wlieolor, TreatUc 
'>/ CoiJi/aerrr.j to tlic grant of ])rivilegt'8 made 
ly the Duke of Brabant to the Fmgli.sh niei- 
(diants trading in his domain. 'riu'i'e1)y tlicy 
bee.inie entitled toapjtcar on egual terms before 
I lie tribunals ot the land in the. ease of quai'rel 
with nativs, while special riglits of jurisdiction 
were granted to them tor settling disimtcs 
among ibemselves. ddds j-artieulai'jurisdiction, 
a('(<tr<iujg S<'liaii/, w.is the l)oiid of union 
ultimately d(welo[;e,i. It is [-robable .ilso tliat 
])romimmt among the Fuglish traders was the 
brotlieiimod of St. h'hoinas of Canterbury, .and 
that grants made in i ommoii to the Ihieb.'^lt 
were ai)[)ro[.riatcd gra.liaally by tliis society. 
But as yet tlieriMvas no .sign ot aiiv iiiiioii. 
At this time the eonnccMon i-f iin> merchant 
venturers in idandiTs and tlie Xctlieilands with 
tin; organisation of tlie staple vmy dose 
indeed -so close that tlio m.ayor of the stiiple 
exen-ise-l a supervision over the trailers in toxvns 
lUher than the sta[>le. But when the stajile 
w;is lixed at ('alais, and wdien the elotli trade 
with •Ant wnrp grew into sudden importance, as 
ill the hegimiiiig ot the loth century, such 
relations were iin[-ossible. In MO? the right 
was granteil t<> ll;<‘ traders in the Netherlands to 
as.>einli!e and eh-er a go\ eiiior who might regu¬ 
late s'.ieh matters as were, eommon to them all. 
Ibis was the seiuiid stage in the history of the 
meivhaiit ailventuitrs. The lirst marked their 
oiigin, the second their se])aiation from the 
-staple. But of any toi inal incorporation there 
was no mention. [hat such was as yet the. ease 
IS contradicted, Scham: thinks, by the fact that 
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the various members belonged in England to 
various companies. But this continued in after 
times, when the merchant adventurers had long 
won the grants they sought. The third period 
in their history was under the Tudors. 

Henry VII. was well aware of the import¬ 
ance of trade between the Netherlands and 
England. The conduct of that trade was 
ohielly in the hands of the London merchants, 
wlio did all they could to ex^dude others from 
participating with them in its benelits. This 
they hoped to elfect by demanding from each 
newcomer a certain and not insignificant sum 
to pay for the costs of the governors or consuls, 
and to serve as insurance or surety money. 
That such an attempt could be made marks, of 
course, the growth which had taken place in 
the corporate direction. Hitherto nothing had 
been done to recognise the legality of such 
growth, but it was recognised at length when 
Henry VII., to set at rest all doubt and to 
])rovcnt all extortion, decreed that every mer- 
cliant should be fre(i to trade to the Ne.tlicr- 
lands undistui'bed on |_)aymcnt of a certain sum, 
much less than that which had been demanded, 
to the body of the merchant adveiitunirs. From 
this moment their energies, botli in the cause of 
tr.ido and of monopoly, were redoubled. On the 
whole they met with support from Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., who could not fail to vinder* 
stand their im])ortaMce. In their gi’cat struggle 
wdth the staplers, tliough no definite grant gave 
victory to either side, they were enabled to 
siuitcli the substantial fruits of victory by 
gi'adual encroaclinient. As a matter of fact 
the oi’ganisation of the sta[)le had become anti- 
q^nated. The new trade was not such that it 
C'liild he directed in regular channels and re¬ 
stricted to particular places ; thus, when the 
sta])le lost its rights over the country beyond 
the towns of the staple, assert them though it 
miglit within these towns, it had hxst far more 
than it retained. The traders of the staple 
had to pay their dues to the merchant adven¬ 
turers when they traded outside the particular 
towns assigned to them. 

The encouragement given to the younger 
cor [)0 ration was wise ; by it trade was taken 
out of the hands of the foreigners and placed 
in those of the English. Thus, indeed, it is 
that tlie ])olicy of this society was a part of 
that gi’eat policy of adventure which marked 
the end of the 15th and the whole of the 
16 th century. And as the organisation of 
the merchant adventurers grew more rigid 
it lost its mobility, and in its turn it had 
to see much trade fall into the hands of 
new companies. I he company of the merchant 
adventurers consisted of traders engaged in 
individual enterprises but united for purposes 
of jurisdiction and having rights of monopoly. 
But now new countries were about to be 
opened up, and new bands of traders appear, 


having common interest in the ventures they 
were undertaking. They grew into importance 
during the reign of I'hizabeth, from whom, 
by the wise advice of Lord Burghley, they 
met with support. The queen and her minister 
themselves were often sharers in the ventures. 
There was something else done for them besides 
this. The originators of the expeditions, and 
thus the principal venturers therein, in return 
for their toil and their risk were granted rights 
of monopolising the trade in the region to 
which they wore setting sail. Tliey did not 
form company ]>artnerships in the ordinary 
sense of the words, they liad monopoly 
rights, and each expedition was separate and 
distinct in which the original grantees and 
their friends made venture ; hut gradually 
these expeditions became regular, and iu like 
manner it would appear the amount of eacli 
man’s venture hccame lixed by custom. This 
]>rocess may he traced in the history of the 
East India Company (q.v.), founded 1599, in 
its development from the Levant Company 
(q.v.), founded 1592. Among other companies 
may be iiKUitioiicd, Company of Merchants 
trading to Spain, Russia Company, African 
Companies, Lastland Company, Company of 
Cathay, Turkey Company, Jlanibnrg Company, 

In due time the ])olicy of granting morio])olics 
both to th(;se companies a-s also to the merchant 
adventurers became a matter of much debate 
(v. pam[)hlets by Jjcwis, Roberts, Brent, and 
Parkc'r), and in 1672 the rights granted and 
liitlierto continued were curtailed by act of 
parliament (14 C. II. e. 7). 

[Schanz, Englische JIandelspolitik .— Oclien- 
kowski, EngL wirthsch, Kniwiclxhtng .—Wlieeler, 
Treatise of Commerce .—Pamplilets by Misseldeii 
aud Malyiies. 'riicro is a spirited but iiisulficient 
description of the growth and importance of tliese 
companies, both Sta[)le and Merchant Adventurers, 
in Richard Jones’s works, edited by Whevvell.] 

E. c. K. o. 

COMPANIES, TRADING. See Foreign 
Trade, Regulation of. 

COMPENSATION. 1. For land taken compul- 
sorily .—Where land is taken under the authority 
of the state for public undertakings the amount 
of compensation to he paid to the owner is, il 
the parties cannot agree, determined by justices, 
arbitrators, a jury, or a surveyor a})pointed by 
the justices, under tlic Lands Clauses Con¬ 
solidation Act of 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 18). The 
act docs not prescribe the measure of compen¬ 
sation, though it directs that regard must be 
liad to damage sustained by reason of the sever¬ 
ance of lands or other injury done to other 
lands not taken. In the case of freeholds thirty 
to thirty-three years’ purchase is usually allowed, 
and in the case of leaseholds such a sum as 
would at the expiratiou of the term repay a 
purchaser his original outlay and compound 
interest thereon. Other items that enter int<i 
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the amount payable are injuiy to severed lands, 
value of fixtures, loss on sale of stock, costs of 
removal, and value of goodwill. Ten per cent 
is added to the value of the land for compulsory 
sale. Probable increase in value may be taken 
into account, but no deduction is made in respect 
of the probable increased value of the lands not 
taken arising from the work in question. In 
the case of land taken under the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwelling Improvement Acts, 1875- 
82, the compen.yatiori is to bo i)ased on the 
principles laid down in the acts, juhI no a<ldi- 
tional allowance is to be made for compulsory 
purchase (see CoMi'unsoiiV Taktxg ok TiAXu). 

of Cotfij}' nsnliov, by 1C. Lloyd, London, 

1882.] 

2 . Abr Tciuintii Improvement. At common 
law a landlord was not bound on the termina¬ 
tion of a. tenancy to compensate a tenant for 
improvements, but in particular localities “cus¬ 
toms of tlie country” arose under whicli the 
landlord compensates an outgoing tenant for 
certain improvements, such jis bnibling, drain¬ 
ing, manuring, or preparing land for ciops. 
Tliese “customs of the country,” though most 
variable and based on no uniform principle, 
ca.me, to be enforced as part of tlie <'.outract of 
tenancy. I’or lists of improvements for which 
allowances arc made, sec Wood fall’s Landlord 
and Tenant^ 1889. In 1875 an act (38 39 

Viet. c. 92), was passed with tlie object of 
introdticing a general law of compensafi()u for 
England and Wales. ’Diougli based on the 
Report of the Central Chambers of Agriculture, 
1875, its permissive character rcmbMed the act 
largely inoperative. I’he royal cummission on 
agrieuUnre in 1882 reported in favour of mak¬ 
ing the principles of the act compulsory. In 
1883 a new act (Id & 47 Viet. c. Gl) was ]»assed, 
under wbicli an outgoing tenant can (dnini com¬ 
pensation equivalent to the value of the follow¬ 
ing improvements to an incoming tenant:—(1) 
for l)inldiiigs, ensilage, pasture, osier-bc(ls, 
water meadows, irrigation works, gardens, ro.wls, 
bridges, water-courses, feneiug, Ii(>p-j»lanling, 
fruit-planting, warping, and emliaidvimmts, pro- 
viiled the imjirovement is made with the con¬ 
sent of the land 1 Old ; (2) for drainage, ]»rovided 
notice of the improvement b(’ given to the band- 
lord ; (3) for boning, ('balking, elay-burning, 
(daying, liming, marling, artilieial manure, .and 
consumption of feeding stulf not produced nn 
the holding. The act only ap]>lics to agricul¬ 
tural lioldings, and affords no protection to a 
tenant against tin' jU'actical confiscation of his 
iniprov(‘ments by additions to bis rent. As to 
ooin])en.sation for tenants’ imju-ovemcnts, or for 
disturbance, in li('land, see 33 it 34 Viet. c. 46, 
14 45 Vi< l, e. 49. (S.mai-I. IIoluincs, App.) 

[The eeoeninu; aspciUs <'f Muh conipeiisatieai are 
discussed in Snlgwick’s Volitiral Kconoynii, Lk. iii. 
eh. 4.— d/hiiish Land (Did Kiojlirh Latiidords, 
G. B. Bituiiii'k, Jjon b 'n, 1881.— 'It na/it's ffain 


not Landlord's Loss, J. H. Nicholson, Edinburgh, 
1883.] 

3. Land Nationalisation. Some writers ad¬ 
mit that if land were nationalised landlords 
should receive compensation ; others deny this 
on the ground either that the land is the pro¬ 
perty of the people, or that private property is 
injurious to the state. But property is the 
creation of law, and in no sense can it be said 
that the land “belongs to the people.” Even 
assuming that it would be expedient to abolish 
])rivate })roperty, on the erroneous idea that 
ownership was injurious to the stnte, com¬ 
pensation sliould ctpially be given. 

[See Land Nationalisation, by A. K. Wallace, 
London, 18S2.— Progress and PoverLi/, by H. 
George, London, 1881. — Social Statics, by H. 
S]»enccr, London.] J. E. o, M. 

COMPETITION AND CUSTOM. Wealth 
having been produced, is forthwith—or even in 
the act of production—distributed .amongst 
those who have I'ceu concenied in its production, 
and the .share of the product whicli falls to the 
lot of e.K'li of tliese is determined in the 
,ibsenc(! of disturbing causes by competition. 
Competition has been defined as the free action 
of individual self-interest — that is to scy, 
siip|)Osing a given amount of wealth to be 
divided amongst four persons, tlie pnOjCortion 
of it which each gobs will depend on tlio cxt('nt 
to which he is superior to the others iu the 
(jualities necessary to the struggle, the strongest 
for this purpose gelling most and the weakest 
least. But competition is more clearly seen in 
its results, i. Granting that every man seeks 
to increase his [Measures and reduce liis jiains, 
i.r. to secure a:i incre.ase of pleasure for a given 
amount of exertion, or a given amount of 
plcasr.rc for a smalh'r amount of exertion, wo 
see tliat every man will set liimself to procure 
tlie nece.s.sarii'.s and comforts of life, at a minimum 
of sacrifice ; no one will work liai'der for a given 
I'esult Ilian he need. The same holds good 
when division of labour and excliangc apj^ear. 
Every man will now strive to exchange.' tln^ pro¬ 
ducts of hi.- labour for as much a.s j'os.sible of 
tlie pi ( 3 (luct..s of the labour of otlicr.s, for hy so 
doing lie will increase the amount of necessaries 
and comforts wliich his labour commands. 
W hen this proce..ss has la'come general the re¬ 
sult will be tliat similar exchanges will take 
})laee On similar terms. I'liis is commonly ex¬ 
pressed by saying that there can only bo one 
j'rice at one time tor tlie same unit of tlie same 
(piality of tln^ same article in the same market 
(see ^Iakkk t). ’I'hus a quartern loaf of house¬ 
hold broad may be .cssnined to be at the same 
price oil the same da}’ all over Oxford, but may 
be at a dilferent price in Bristol, Norwich, and 
Durham; a quarter ot wheat of the same quality 
to sell tor the same sum all over England ; an 
ounce of silver all over the civilised world. These 
are the results of “commercial” competition. 
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2 . Granting that all are striving for a maximum 
return to their exertions, producers mil b(;take 
themselves to those forms of production which 
offer such a return, whether immediately or by 
means of exchange. Labourers will go where 
wages are highest; manufactiu’era will embark 
in those industries which give the largest pro¬ 
fits ; capitalists wdll lend their savings to those 
who can be trusted to pay the highest interest. 
But in time all these inequalities will vanish. 

If occupation A, for example, is crowded because | 
of the high return which exertion commands in 
it, occupation B will be comparatively deserted, 
wii'n the result that the products of B will rise 
in value as compared with those of A, and the 
rewards of those engaged will rise and fall pro- 
j^ortionately. Ultimately an equality will be 
arrived at—that is to say, that whether by 
wages, profits, or interest, equal efforts and 
sacrifices will secure an equal real reward, how- 
evei* dissimilar the services by which they are 
represented, or the money-payment in wliich 
their reward is given. This is popularly ex¬ 
pressed by saying that “in the long run wages 
and profits tend to an equality/’ and is the 
result of “industrial” competition. 

I'Uus far the working and results of competi¬ 
tion have been described in an “economic” 
world, among a people, tliat is, who were actu¬ 
ated b}^ ccoijomic motives and no otlier. It is 
commonly brouglit into relation with the lads 
of life by saying that it is a “ tendency.” This 
may Tnean one of two things-(1) In the eco- 
no4nic world, as we see, competition is complete 
a.:id its results arc patent, I'he ])ossibility, the 
vision, (if a gi’cater reward for his exertions will 
make a man shift his wares from one market to 
riTiotlier, and the same prospect will lead him 
; ' sin ft himself and his capital from one undcr- 
tiiking or calling to another so soon as may be ; 
with him no other motive can or does interfere, 
doinpetilion in actual life is a tendency in so 
far fis men in the absence ol‘ any counterbalanc¬ 
ing motive arc swayed by s(df-interest. The 
expression does not imply that self-interest is 
more than one motive out of many, but it is 
the motive to which alone economists attend. 
(2) It is sometimes assumed that competition is 
a tendency in the sense that it is a force of 
gradually increasing strength in determining 
distribution. How far competition is a tendency 
in this latter sense is a matter of considerable 
dispute. It would be (|uite impossible to dis¬ 
cuss the relative strength at any moment of the 
various motives which influence human action, 
as, e.g. to show the comparative force of patiiot- 
ism and self-interest in the average man in two 
successive generations. But taking the material 
world and the distribution of wealth in it, we 
may have definite forces at work which are, so 
to say, rivals of competition in this field. 

1 . Early in the century it was taken for 
granted that the only serious hindrance in the 


way of perfect competition was custom. Custom, 
i.c. the doing a thing because others have done 
it, has at all times been a powerful influence in 
the world. It is seen in both the spheres ol 
competition. Custom may fix prices year after 
year ; custom determines a man’s walk in life, 
the employment of labour and capital, often to 
the exclusion of any other motive. “Heralds 
in Sparta,” says Herodotus (vi. 60), “ave not 
so made on account of any s]jecial clearness of 
voice, hut son succeeds father.” The younger 
sous of the peasant owner in Auvcirgne leave 
their native mountains to woik ui Paris and 
elsewhere, not because wages are higher, but 
because it is the tradition to do so in order to 
avoid breaking up the family estate. It may 
be strongly argued that custom is losing sinoigili. 
It is still powerful in the East, more })Owerl'al 
in Asia tlnin in Europe, in Europe than in 
Ainei ica ; it was stiongor and extended over a 
wider area a century ago than now ; the pro¬ 
fessions, etc. in which it still lingers among 
ourselves are gradually sliakiiig it olf; its dis¬ 
appearance as a factor in excliaiigc would be an 
additional illustration of the transition from 
status to contract, whicli is said to cliaracteriso 
the modern as distingiiislied from tlie ancient 
or mcdiawal world. 

2 , Combinatio]] is commonly said to be an 
obstacle or intcrruptio)i to competition, and if 
competition be delineij as the action of indi¬ 
vidual self-interest, it is, at first sight, immn- 
sistent with combination. Thus, e.g. if com¬ 
petition in tile above sense is thorough-going, 
every ^vork^nan Avill make his own terms with 
his mast(*r, will compete against his fellow- 
workmen Ibr employment, will stand or lall by 
his own individual strength. The labour 
market will exhibit the spectacle of a Ihree- 
iold strug.glc, viz. of master against master 
for workmen, of workman against workman for 
einj)loyment, and of master against workman 
to settle the rate of wage s. Remove eitlier of 
these by combination of workmen in trades- 
unions or ol masters in associations, and com¬ 
petition is t(nito diminislied. So, too, in 
exchange ; here it is tlie struggle to sell and 
the stniggle to buy, and the struggle between 
buyers and sellers which settles the price. A 
combination of buyers or sellers, a “ring” of 
any kind, diminishes the conqietifion. In 
Michigan, c.g. the sellers of .salt, by an agioe- 
ment to sell througli a joint agent only and at 
uniform rates, put an end to all competition 
amongst themselves. On the otlier hand it 
may be urged {a) that although in both of these 
cases competition is in one direction weakened, 
in another it is strengthened. The compotiLioii 
among sellers in the labour or the salt market 
is suspended only to increase their strength in 
competing with buyers, to enable their self- 
interest to act with greater force ; the struggle 
is more severe as being between organised 
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bodies rather than between isolated iiuiividnals; 
(6) that all eoinbination is really in the end 
dictated by sell-interest, and that no one who 
joins a combination does so with the idea that 
his own interest will suffer, but rather that the 
interests of the individiials are bound up with 
the inten;st of tlio body to which they belong. 

3. A third rival of competition is socialism. 
In competition, as wc have seen, every man is 
left to secure for himself what he can of the 
wealth wliich lie has helped to produce. Social¬ 
ism wouhl substitute for this “scrainbhr’ an 
(^u’dcrrly distribution by the state. So far as we 
are conci-iiicd, with it here, s(*eiali8Tn would not 
directly ad'ect ])roduction, hut taking wealtli 
when produc'ed, tin* slate would distriluitc it by 
some oue of its oi gaiis. The principle of dis¬ 
tribution is imui'iI'U i.il to our subject; whether 
the slat'* pjoe-f'd on some real or sn))posed 
gn'oiind of e,ipiity, distribute according to<les(*rts 
or according to uecrls, it will eipially [uit an end 
to (‘ompet it ion. 

kor Ada.m Smith the (md of {In* statcesrnan is 
to see,ur(i that all distj'ibutiou proecsls on corn- 
petit ivt* [irineiplos; the removal of all hindranecs 
and ol)sta.cles to the free play of individual sidf- 
intei'cst is the general lesson of tin* //7u///r of j 
jVo/iiois; wliilst at the same time the writer ' 
shows that tlm results of competition are hut 
seldom seen iu their liiliiess. For Kieardo com- 
pe.titiou is a post ulate ; his cotu’lusiuns uniformly 
depend on the nssumt)tiou that all men know 
a,ud seek their own interest without hd. or \ 
hindrance. Mill assumes competition in part, 
.'ind in jeu t treats it as a growing force ; much 
<»f his reasoning, like (hat of Kie.ardo, starts 
from tin* hvf'ol lu sis that eompetitioii is niii- 
veisal ; mueli ag.iiu of his treatise is drvoti'd to 
showing its limitaiious iu I'laeliee. Cairues 
lias poimesl out that these limitations arc far 
moH' elfcetive tlian \v is sup[H>se(l in his theory 
of mutually exclusive, or, as he calls them, 

“ non-compet ing.’’ groups of ftroduceis, hut his 
coiicliiuoiis have perhaps no claim to linality. 
Clillc i.e.di ■ again sh,)wcd, hy some remaik- 
able iu ^taucrs. '//sg how miicli more lasting is 
custom than was once thouglit, and iiow mtu'h 
a man's actions arc determined by bis suv- 
roundings, rather than by simple motives such 
as self-intcii'sl ; and |]iat the areas 

over which anything HI;'* 'ipa iiiiN- in ]>riees e.in 
be tiaei'd aie very small, and lhat. so far the 
teudeney has been tor Iresh ineon ilities to arise 
as fast as the old are, obliterated. 

[See Adam Smith, IIV(o7// of yo/i,)/is, bk. i. 
ch. X. ; pt. ii. l)k. iv. e]i. i.-viii.^ — Mill, /•rincipli's 
of' I’oliUcni l-'ronooi!/, !)k. ii. eh, iv.—^(dairiie'^, 
rrinciplos of PoiUirol I'>oHomjt 
‘Httrl’f --- (’title Leslie, A’ssaes in l^ol- 

itii'ot' iiosoph >/, XV. xvii. xxi.— 

Sid gwiok, Thx I*i'ijiciplfs of Political J'Jconooi o, 
fntrod. i. iii.—F. \Valkt*r, j^olitiral Kcono)np, bk, 

wi. ch- k ) L. li. 1*, 


COMPETITION AND KhGULATioN. Where 
one uian vies with another for the advan* 
tage of dealing with a third party, there is com¬ 
petition. Simple examples are : the public at an 
auction bidding against each other; a shopkeeper 
lowering his prices to attract custom. The action 
of a competitor is less simple when, clianging liis 
occupation, he enters the trade of those with 
xvhoin he competes. The 0 [)eration of compe¬ 
tition ... by which the terms of similar 
exchanges are kept approximately similar 
should be carefully distinguished from that 
other action of competition l)y whicli certain 
ineijualitics in the remuneration of dissimilar 
services tend to be coiitimially removed” 
(Sidgwick’s Political Economy^ Introd. ch. iii. 
g 3). 'Lliesc varieties of competition are distin¬ 
guished by Cairnes :is “commercial” and 
“industrial” competition [Lcadlufj Principles, 
j»arb i. cb. iii.) 'the simpler process may bo 
illustrated by the action of physical forces 
tending to eijuilibrium. Jevoiis compares the 
eipiaiions of “Dual utility” which determine 
market prices to tlie <linVreutial equations 
wldcli dftermiue the eiiuilibrinm of a mechan¬ 
ical system (T/a'(iry of Political Economy, ch. 
iv.) The analogic.-^ of exact seieiice, the formnhe 
of Jevons a.nd Walras, are less lielpful wdien we 
r(“gai-d competitors as halaiicing llic total ■utilities 
of dili'en'iit occupations. The eijuatioii of 
“net advantages.” to use ITof. Marshalls 
plirasc (see Principles of EciUbomics) in dill’erent 
tiadi'S is not v(n*y analogous to any theoroni in 
mall 1 ernatical pliysics. 

(Competition is contrasted with monopoly and 
eoinbination ; \vilh governmontal r(*gnlation, 
charity, and (Mislom, The preferability of 
competition to these rfjimcs is debated on 
gronmls which may be distinguislicd as trans- 
ecndt'ntal and utilitarian. 

(1) (?ompctitioii is advocated as natural in an 
optimistic sense ; as consonant witli justice •ind 
abstraet I’ight. But (n) lljose wlio with Burke 
maintain that the “laws of commerce aie the 
laws of nature, and therefore tin* laws of God,” 
em[iloy au argument from design wliich few 
now accept. And (6) the other metaj.hy.^ical 
reasons presuppose an unreal freedom of comj)'*- 
titiou. Actually, competitors do not start 
fair ; inheritauec and other causes favour 
some; want ol capital, (dueation, opportunity, 
handica[) many (Wagner, lyhrbuch dcr Pol. 

^ 100 ci sc'j.^ Society is stratilied iu 
“ mni-comp.'tiug groups” (Cairues, Ecrtdiny 
Priiicijfcs, ch. iii. ; Mill, bk. ii. ch. xiv, § 2). 
W h* re mobility ot labour from one group to 
another does not exist, tliere is no presumption 
that competition, thus hampered, ellvets an 
eiiuitable <iistribulion. Even if perfect equality 
ol op[>ortuuity wme attainable, natural ability 
would still con.stitute a iion-competiug group. 
Is it ch ar then that competition between work¬ 
men is “th.' only way to equity, and that an} 
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interference with it must involve injustice ? ” 
(Danson, Wealth of Households, par. 811). 
Rather the coincidence of competition with 
justice is “a perfectly a priori assumption, 
an unproved supposition” (Wagner, loc. cit.) 

(2) Rejecting the “metaphysical incubus” 
of abstract principles and rights (Jevons, Altaic 
in Itdation to Luhua.r, cli. i.), let us weigh tlie 
utility of competition. Its tendency to C(pial 
distribution of wealth deserves, place under this 
liead (ep. Bentham, Frinciplcs of the Civil 
Code, pt. i. eh. vi. ; J. 8. Mill, ULilitarianism, 
p. 93). Also, in this re>jime, more than any 
other, each individual is stimulated by self- 
interest to do his best for the supply of others’ 
wants. “The dilliculty of linding any adequate 
substitute for it (the motive of self-interest) is 
an almost invincible obstacle in the way of 
rccoiistructing society on any but its present 
individualistic basis” ' (Sidgwick). However, 
“ trusts ” and other modern forms of monopoly 
are less blamed for inellicieiicy than for im¬ 
moderate charges and gains (C. Baker, Mono¬ 
polies and the Fcoplc, 1889). 

Coni[)etition is an almost ineradicable growth 
of self-interested human nature. “ Expellas 
fui’ca, tamen us(pie rcciirret.” Combinations 
resisting the tendency of this force are liable to 
disriqdion. Professor iMarsliall says arbi¬ 
trators “ must not set up arrangements widely 
ditVerent from those which would have been 
brought about by competition.” ddii'y siiould 
follow the example of Rennie, who, whem he 
had to construct a breakwater, first ascertained 
“ the slo})C at which the natural action of the 
waves would arrange a ba.nk,” and then “let 
stoiK s into the water so as to form such a slo])c ” 
(Ei-onoinics of Indiislry, bk. iii. ch. viii. § 2). 

Again, com[)etilion has the advantage of 
tending to a delinite determinate adjustment; 
allbrding a simple intelligible rule, laissez-faire. 
Whereas the bargain between combinations is 
indeterminate ; or only determinable by some 
extra-economic principle not commanding 
general assent (Sidgwick, Volitical Economy, 
bk, ii. ch. X. ^ 2 ; Monger, Crundsatze, ch. 
iv. ; Edgeworth, Mathematical Fsychics, pp. 
20-56). Jevons says {Scientific Friiner, ch. 
vii.), “there is no way of deciding what is a 
fair day’s Avages ” outside competition. It is 
dillleult even to imagine upon what other prin¬ 
ciple certain complicated transactions of modern 
tra<le and industry could be regulated. 

Again, competition is a struggle for life 
which results in the survival of the fittest. 
HoAvever, the “ selection ” is not “ natural,” but 
artificial ; so far as the competitors do not start 
fair (Wagner, Lehrbuch, § 135 ; above (1, b)). 
Nor is the “fitness” which economical com¬ 
petition tests of the highest order. Success may 
be due to cleverness in attracting business, or to 
a lower standard of comfort. That a degraded 
standard may result from unrestricted competi¬ 


tion is shown in Booth’s Life and Labour of the 
Peome in London. Mere survival, adaptation to 
“bf ing”ratherthan \V(dl-bcing,”isnotan ideal. 
(Sidgwick, Theory of Evolution, “Mind,” vol. i.) 

Ag:iinst the ndvaiitagcs of the “ struggle for 
life ” should also bo set the allegation of trade- 
unionists ti)at in unreguiated competition men 
injure themselves by over-exertion (Report of 
Trades-(Jnion Commission, 1867), the iutamile 
mortality, and other evils ascribed to the un¬ 
restricted employment of mothers (J( Vfuis’.s 
State in Felalion to I.abour, ch. iii.). 

Further objections to competition arc that it 
defeats itself when the successful competitor, 
having crushed out his rivals, becoriii's a mono¬ 
polist (see Hadley, Fullway Transportation: 
Foxwell, “ l)cs Monoyolcs,” Perue d'J'hvirjinic 
Folltiquc, 1889). Again competition involves 
much waste of elfort in advertising and seercli 
for euq)loymiuitmuch waste of eapit.tl, as 
when two railways are made where one would 
be .sulHcient. Again there are many arratigc- 
monts Avhich it is the inten’.st of all comliiiied 
to adopt, but of each acting in comiudil irui to 
violate ; e.y. Siuiday rest, or early closing of 
.shops. Other disadvantages are stated by 
Frufe.ssor Si<lgwick with s}»ocial refe.reneo to 
governmental regulation {Political Econooxy, 
bk. iii. cli. ii.) 

Th(! ca.se for inteiterencc is j/rimd farF 
stiong(U* with re.s[)ect to foreign trade ; where 
the object of govcuiiinent is not the interest of 
all parties coiK'-eriuid, but only of their own 
country. List maintains that the freedom of 
tra<le advocated by Adaan Smith is be.st for the 
world as a whole ; but that for particular 
countries it is better to develop their own manu¬ 
factures by protection {Das nationale Sy^^frOK 
der Folit. Oe/con.) 

So far, on the sn]')posiiion that all parties are 
intelligent enough to know their own interest, 
and free to make their own terms. The case 
lor interfereuoe is stronger where those condi¬ 
tions are wanting, d'he plea of ignorance is 
urged “in those s[)ecial ca.ses where it is impos¬ 
sible, or at least dillicult, for tlie buyer of 
goods to verify their character for himself” 
(.Icvoris, op. cit. ; Say, Cours, ■P'lf- Fartie, ch. x.) 
Want of free<lom is more dillicult to define 
scientifically. Ab.solutcly free competition no¬ 
where exists (above (1, b)). Suppose as much 
mobility of labour to exist as in the case of Irish 
cottier-tcnauts before 1881, or the “sweated” 
workers in East London ; if the terms estab¬ 
lished by the play of supply and demand are 
not favourable to those cla.sses, shall we .say that 
they are not free, or only not fortunate ? 

The general presumption in favour cf comiie- 
tition may be outweighed in particular cases by 
the disadvantages which have been noticed. 
The balance of contemporary opinion seems 
inclining to the position thus indicated by 
Professor SidgAvick. “It does not appear tc 
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mo that the answer ... in concrete cases can 
reasonably be decided by any broad general 
formula ; but rather that every case must be 
dealt with on its own merits, after carefully 
weighing the advantages and drawbacks of 
inteiwontion. The expediency of such interfer¬ 
ence ill any particular case can only bo decided 
by the light of experience after a careful balance 
of conflicting considerations.” 

[Tlie authorities on this subject are innumerable. 
Prof. Marsliall’s Principles of Economics may be 
specially mentioned as showing (1) how deeply 
ingrained in our nature is the jirinciple of com¬ 
petition, wliicli makes itself felt even in institutions 
wbicli seem to be only regulated by custom (2) how 
far from ideally perfect is the system of laissez-faire, 
since it is theoretically possible that governmental 
interposition should elfect an increase of wealth 
(bk. V. Doctrine of Maximum Satisfaction). — The 
views uf the older aut lioritics are considered, and 
some new lights are irni)arte<l in I’rof. Marshall’s 
Address On snmc aspecls of Competition to section 
F of the Britisli Association, 189').] F. Y. K. 

COMPLKMMNTARV' GOODS. This ex¬ 
pression is used l)y the Austrian ecojioniist 
Menger {Volkswirihs'haft, 1871, l)p. 11, etc.) 
who describes goods as of first, second, or fiigher 
I.ink in (irder ol' production. In the production 
of bread, for example, the bread itself would bo 
of (he first rank, flour, salt, yeast, tlie services 
of a baker and his bakery, etc., would be goods 
of tlie second rank ; gi'ain, mill, and miller’s 
work would bo goods of the third lank, and .so 
on. In such cases the separate goods of c.ich 
remoter rank must he combined, if tliey are to 
produce the goods of tlic rank nearer the actual 
consumption ; they are com))lementary parts of 
a iot.al. ddiis e()neej)tion bee.omes of special 
interest wlieii t.lnt value of the roinplemeiif.iry 
goods is considered for each separately ; ami 
this tpiestiou has been carefully treated by 
Wie.scr {dcr XaturJiche Ji'crfJi, 1889, p. 101, 
etc.) ami Bhlnn-Bawerk {Posifirr. 'J'/irorie (As- 
Kapitalcs, 18S9, p. 179, etc., Knglisli transla¬ 
tion (1891), pp. IG.^ etc.) Tlio discussion in 
d. S. Mill {l\)i{(,Ux! C'onomy, iii. xvi.) of some 
peculiar cases of value (joint'eost of i)r()ductioii) 
followed up by .levons {rolitical P-oiwmy, dd 
ed. j). 197) is in many ways closely analogous. 
(See also Qiaxrt. Joarnaf of Ecojiomics, April 
1889, jt. ;b88.) (See Cdnsumkks’Goods.) 

GOMPOSfTlON. See BANKiurrivY 

COMPOUND INTKKKST. Interest that 
aiisrs from adding to the principal the interest 
as it becomes due and then eoii>idcring the sum 
Uiat .lecnies at the end of eaOi stated time as a 
m“w prineipal. For short periods of time the 
compoumi interest of any sum tiillers but little 
iron its simple interest, but if compound in- 
tevi'st is allowed to aeeumiilate for a number of 
years, the increase isverygreat. Any sum jdaced 
out at 5 per cent compound intere^st will double 
itself in 14| years. Hence at 5 per cent com¬ 


pound interest £1 would in 14|- years amount 
to £2 ; in 28 J years to £4 ; and in 213| years to 
£32,768. At simple interest the £1 in 213| 
years would increase to £11 ; 13 : 9 only. 

COMPROMISE (Scots law). An actual ad¬ 
justment of disputed claims by mutual con¬ 
cession. A. D. 

COMPTES, Chambre des. In the reign of 
Philip IV., the Ooii^r du Hoy, the chief organ 
of the central administration in mediaeval 
France was subdivided into three bodies, for 
the separate functions of administration, justice, 
and finance. Tliese bodies were the conseil die 
roy, corresponding to the concilium ordi- 
narium in England ; the parlejnent de Paris, 
corresponding to our courts of king’s bench 
and common pleas; and the chamhre dcs 
complcs, corresponding to our Exchequer. The 
cJiambrc des cornptes originally followed the 
king, but was fixed at Paris by an edict of 
1319. Its chief functions were to audit the 
accounts of the local haillis and scne^chaux, to 
!•('(•( ive jj.aymonts from the roy.al domain and 
dii’cct taxes, and to decide judicial (juestions 
arising from these ])aymcnts, Ojiginally it 
had some voice in settling the amount and 
incidence of taxation, but its administrative 
fuiictioiLs were gradually curtailed by the 
growing omnipotence of the controllcr-gcneml 
and the royal council. In the 14th century 
the chamhre dcs comptes was a more im}>oi'tant 
body than the parliament of Paris, and in 
1339, when Pliilij) VI. went to Flanders, ho 
left tin*, chief autliority in its luands. But by 
the 18lh centmy it liad sunk into C(,)m])ara1ivo 
imsignificance, an<i is rarely lieard of. d'hg 
audit of accounts, wldch remained its cliicf 
function, had become a mere formality, aiul 
was often fifty yeans behindliand. But it must 
still liavc possessed some means of enricdiing 
its membor.s, for its seats sold for a Ingher 
price than tliosc in the other cours souvcfujines. 
Tlie office of conscUlcr in the chambre des 
comptes was .sold under Louis XAL for l.sO.OOO 
livres ; whereas tlie liigliest price in tin’s cenLury 
for a seal in tlic parliament was 60,000 livres, 
and ill the cour des aidrs 1.0,000. The chambre 
tics comptes was .suppressed by a law of 7th 
Se}»tenil)er 17’.J0, at which time it contained 
289 officers. 

[Ga.squet, J*recis dcs j/isttfutio)is Politiyues et 
Sociah's de I'Ancicnnc I'rance, Paris, 1SS5 • 
Cliennd, Dictionnaire llistorirple des Institutions 
ae la France, Paris, 1884.] 

C.OMl LTjSOR\ PILOTAGE. By the Mer- 
olmnt Shijiping Aet of 1854 (17 A: 18 Viet, 
c. 104), tlie master of a vessel, when entering ot 
leaving certain liarbour.s and districts, such as 
the ports of London, of Liverpool, and of Kings- 
ton-upou-Hnll, the Trinity House ontport dis- 
tricts, or the Tyne or Falmouth district, is re- 
(piired to take on board a qualified pilot, and 
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to hand over to him the navigation of the 
vessel. So long as the master and crew 
obey the orders of such pilot, the owners are 
not liable for any damage occasioned by the 
fault or incapacity of the pilot. Compulsory 
pilotage is based on the principle that the state 
is justified in interfering to protect ships and 
their cargoes from injury by other vessels owing 
to an inadequate knowledge of the dangers of 
navigation in specified ports and harbours and 
districts. The object aimed at is not so much 
to secure the safety of the vessel that is com¬ 
pelled to take the pilot on board as to prevent 
such vessel from damaging other vessels. The 
risk of collision is reduced and property at sea 
is rendered more seaure. 

[Maude and Pollock’s Merchant Shipping^ Lon¬ 
don, 1886.] j. E. o. M. 

COMPULSORY PREFERENCE or ‘‘Pre- 
ferential Payments.” In the distribution of the 
property of a bankrupt and of the assets of a 
company being wound up the following debts 
are to be paid before all others, except funeral 
and testamentary expenses, viz. one year’s 
rates and taxes ; four months’ salaries of clerks 
up to £50, and two months’ wages of labourers 
or workmen up to £25. These debts rank 
equally between themselves (51 h 52 Viet, 
c. 62; 52 & 53 Viet. c. 60). J. e. c. m. 

COMPULSORY TAKING OF LAND. The 
right of the state to take land for public pur¬ 
poses, subject to the obligation of making com¬ 
pensation, has been recognised by all modern 
legal systems. This right, which is sometimes 
('ailed dominium eminens or eminent do'main, 
ma}^ be exercised by the state itself or by- 
individuals acting under the authority of the 
state. The object for which land may be taken 
•ompulsorily is stated to be “ public utility.” 
Government would be impossible if the state 
had not power to take land for the buildings 
and fortifications necessary to its existence, 
whilst the production of wc.alth would be greatly 
retarded if land was not obtainable for the 
construction of works of transportation and 
communication. Public utility is apparent in 
such cases. There is, however, great difficulty 
in delining “public utility,” as it must vary 
in dilferent countries owing to variations in 
material surroundings. Randolph suggests (^Law 
Quarterly Review^ vol. iii. p. 320) that under¬ 
takings should only be held to be of a public 
nature where they are such a.s the state itself 
or its subordiriatf political corporations might 
properly engage in, and he condemns the acts 
passed in the New England states to authorise 
the taking of land for the erection and mainten; 
ance of water power. In the United States a 
corporation taking land compulsorily ipso facto 
becomes liable to make compensation, since the 
written constitution recognises the right to 
compensation ; in other countries provision for 
compensation is made by statute. The Code 


Napoleon by art 545 declares, **that no one is 
obliged to transfer his property unless it be for 
the public utility and in consideration of a just 
and previous indemnity.” In the colonies, e,g, 
in New South Wales, provision has been made 
for resuming land for certain specified public 
purposes, a nd the land giants usually contain a 
clause relating to resumption. But in England, 
though the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts 
provide machinery for determining the amount 
of compcn.sation to be paid where land is taken, 
no general law has ever been passed to define 
when land may be taken. Each taking of land 
must bo authorised by special act of parliament. 
The Crofters Act, however, gives under certain 
conditions power to the crofter commissioners 
to enlarge crofter holdings. 

English statutes on the compulsory takiug of 
land fall into three classes: (1) Where compul¬ 
sory powers have been conferred on public bodies 
for specified purposes, subject to a scheme being 
approved by a government department and to 
confirmation by statute. The Artisan Dwellings 
Acts, 1868-1882 ; 33 & 34 Viet. c. 75 (school 
sites); 41 & 45 Viet. c. 20 (post-office sites); and 
various statutes relating to improvements in Lon¬ 
don came under this class. (2) Where the statute 
gives a particular corporatioti, such as a railway 
conjpany, power to take land. (3) The Crofters 
Act 1886, enabling a commission to enlarge 
crofters* holdings, Small Holdings Act, TP07. 

[Principles of the Law of Compensation, 0. A. 
Cripps, imndon, 1884 .—Law of Compensation, 
by Lloyd, London, 1882.] j. e. c. m. 

COMTE, Auguste, tlio founder of Posiiivismc, 
was born at Montpellier 1798, and died at Paris, 
1857. After studying hard, especially mathe¬ 
matics, l^e was received, the fourth on the list, 
at the Ecole Polytechni(|uo. Insubordination 
led to his expulsion from the school, and he 
found himself without position or means. After 
some fruitless elforts ho attached himself, 1818, 
to Saint-Simon, whose secretary he became, 
succeeding in this office to the historian 
Augustin Thierry ; but, in 1824, in connection 
with the bringing out of the Catcchisme des 
industriels, in which the SysUme de polUique 
positive, duo entirely to the pen of Comte, 
appeared, there arose a disagreement between 
the master and the scholar, and Comte could 
no longer content himself with the position of 
disciple ; he desired to be master in his turn. 
The idiosyncrasies of these two personalities, 
to neither of which energy can be denied, were 
certain, sooner or later, to lead to a separation. 
Comte mari’iod soon after, but overwork and the 
burden of worries which his disposition magnified 
to a remarkable degree, brought on a serious 
derangement of the brain. This attack was 
successfully overcome by care and nursing, but 
it would perhaps be rash to affirm that the cure 
was complete. 

On his return to ordinary life, afte? a treatment 
for this serious malady which lasted nine months, 
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A. Comte found himseli afresh in face of the 
most pressing monetary difficulties. However, 
he obtained in time the position of assistant to 
one of the professors at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and the post of examiner to the same school. 
He joined to this a place as usher in a private 
institution, and, thanks to the moderation of 
his requirements, was able to employ himself 
quietly with his favourite occupations. It was 
at tliis date that ho composed the great woik 
we shall s[)eak of later on, mid wliicli, as we 
shall procec<l to show, deals rather with philo- 
sopliy than with economics. 

With a littl« ]l^udencl^ and care lie would 
have been able, in this manner, to continue 
the labours whicli he liad most at heart. 
Unfortunately, a professorsliip of algebraical 
analysis which ho souglit for was given to 
Stunii. Ho inndc an enemy of Arago, Avho 
liad been the cause of this a])pointment. His 
teni|ver set the backs of the Avhole council of the 
.school up against him, nnd he was remov('.d 
tVom his post of examiner, and in conserjucnce 
from that of assistant locture,r. It should be. 
stata'd that h(3 bad fullilled both those duties in 
the most conqilete and oon.scientioiis manner, 
be.side3 having, from 1830 to 1848, given to 
the Afinodatioii Vobjtechnique gi-atuitoii.sly, and 
without a single omission, a coiir.se of lectures 
on astronomy. 

Deprived of his regular resources, .separated 
by mutual consent from liis wife, ho had to de- 
[lend for the means of existence on the ymrses 
of his friends and di.sciplcs. It is to bo re- 
gretbal that he, we may almost say, demanded 
Ibis help, with some persistence and even with 
hdutcKr. He held that ho had a right to thc.se 
.subsidies in rclmai for tli<^ services which, as 
a [ihilosopluu*, h(' rendered to civilisation. “It 
was a debt the repayment of wliieli lie claimed 
I'ather than assistance which he solicited (sec 
Ids Lrffres- a ,/. >V. J/bV). 

His great work, on which lie had lahoiircd 
for twenty years, Ids Coii.rs dc /*Iiitos(q>/ifc /bs’/- 
tiir (6 vols. in 8vo) appeared 

The fundanuuit d idea to which Comte has 
given the name of [tositivism is, that “ we know 
nothing but jdicnomriui, and tliat tin* knowledge 
we have of these is relative and not absolute. 
We know lu'ither the e.ssenco nor tht‘ real mode 
by whieli any fact is [>roduced ; wc only know 
the relations of the sueeession or the similarity of 
facts one to another. Tlie.se relations are con¬ 
stant, that is to s.ay, always the same under the 
•same ciicnmstanoes. Tlie constant iv.semblances 
wliieli bind jihonomena together, and the con¬ 
stant successions wldch unite them under the 
titles of antecedents and consequences, are what 
are termed their laws. The laws of phenomena 
are all that we eaii know' of tliein. Their essen¬ 
tial natures and their c^iu.ses are unknoAvri to us, 
and remain imjienetrable.” 

lie sujtported this doetriue by a historic 


theory which he called the Three Stages {TJUorit 
des trois dats)—i\iQ theological stage, including 
fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism; the 
metaphysical stigo ; finally, the positive or 
scientific stage. It will bo seen that in all this 
we arc rather at a distance from the domain of 
economies. Hence we must pau.se here in our 
exposition of the doctrines of Auguste Comte, 
eontenting oursclve.s with reminding our readers 
that, after 1S45, his mind underwent a trans¬ 
formation at which many of his disciples were 
justly astonished, and in which the majority 
of them declined to follow him. He, who 
previously had refused adherence to any form 
of worship, in.stitutcd one of which he made 
himself the high [)riest, and which, in its jdiilo- 
.sophy, borrows from pantheism, if not from 
feti.-lii.sm. In his e 3 U!S, to quote only one ex¬ 
ample, it is duu “ to pay honour to the planets, 
e.s[»ecially to the sun and moon.” He rearranged, 
rather let ns .say he reconstnicted, his Systhne dc 
'politique qmitii’c, adding, a.s a sub-title, ou 
Truitt^, de Socioloyie iiisfAtuant hi RcliyioTi de 
VIluitviniU in 8vo), he tlien compo.sed a 

CafAchisnie Positii'lste, and finally a Caicndricr 
Vositiciste, in wdiich he instituted saints aaid sub- 
.saints, .snp])lemcntiiy ones, sedected from all 
countries and from all periods of time. He even 
went further than this ; he estiblished sacra 
ments, and umicr his title pontifex proceeded 
to administer t]iem™-lhe last wanderings of a 
mind elevated in some res[)ects, but ill-balanced 
and driven out of its right course by many freak.s 
of tom[>erament, particularly by [)ride. Apart 
from his tlieo.‘^o[)hy A. Comte has had and still 
has many distinguished disciples in Trance and 
abroad, lb* may be said even to have founded 
.-i .school. Wc may quote among bis disciples 
who arc dead Littre, John Stuart Mill, and 
Urote the historian. A. o. f. 

COMTE, AuOr., AND Endlt.sii Political 
ICcoNOMV. Comte’.s importance for the history 
of Engli.sh political economy is due first, and 
ehieljv, to hi.s influence on John Stuart Mill. 
About 1830 Mill, di.s.satisfied Avitli the view's of 
hi.'^ father and Bentham, was reading eagerly 
the tracts of the St. Simoniaiis, including, at 
that time, one by Comte, wffiicli promulgated 
! the law' of the three .slage.s of the evolution of 
.^-•ieiice. In 1839, when Mill w^as planning hi.s 
Loyic, he took up the .study of the Phihsop/iie 
/’osificec The eoneeption of the inverse deduc¬ 
tive method, described afteiavards in the Loqic 
as the [)roper methoil of liistork'al and .statistical 
inquires (bk. vi. eli. ix., x.), wa.s (lie. tells us, 
Aufnh., 210) derived Avliully from Comte. The 
tw'o men correspondid with each other on 
cordial terms (1841-46), thongli tlicy never 
met. This coiTespoiidence. so far as published 
(Ldtres d'Auyusfc Coinfo d John Stuart .)fill, 
Paris 1877), show's that Mill had substan¬ 
tially accepted the law' of the three stages, 
and had been stronglj’ impres.se(l w’ith Comte’s 
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idea of a master-science of sociology, dealing 
both with the present order, or statics, of 
society and with its evolution, or dynamics. 
The idea was not new. It may be traced to 
Aristotle, and among economists Comte allowed 
that Adam Smith possessed it, while J. V. Say 
had discussed it with Comte himself 
p. 255). Bnt Comte’s exposition of it was 
orm;inal and striking. He gave Mill also a 
wider conception of what was meant by the 
general interests of humanity, embracing ]'asr, 
present, and future human beings as members 
of on<; oody {Aiuj, Co)nte and Positivism, 1865, 
p. 185). Comte, too, first drew Mill’s aTtc .tion 
to tiie im] ortan(‘e of the working classes as mi 
eleim-nt in all social movements ; Comte liad 
timnght at oin*. time of ivTiting a si'ccial book 
oii indiislrial life. He brought Mill to admit 
til, it in the universal cons^mstis or solidarity o!’ 
the phenomena of society no juirts could be 
» ailed independent of the others, and that the. 
way to study the i\']iole body of them was not 
(as Mill had said in 1880 in Unsettled Ques- 
timis, pnbl. 1844, e.fj. p. 146) Benibam’s a 
priori method of dcduclion from known prin- 
cii'lcs, but Comte’s own method of first gener¬ 
alising from history and then verifying by 
deduction from knoavn principles. We must 
learn to predict the ])a,st ” liefore we can know 
the present. The “ limited and temporary value 
of the old political economy” {Atotoh,^ j). 166) 
Mill leai’iied not from Comte but from tlie St. 
Simoiiians. Comte soon found Mill was going 
on a of his own, and had no intention of 
making liis [irpjected book on political ecom 
omy a mere stalking horse for positivism 
(Lettrc^, ]). 254). ]\lill still upheld the need 
of studying political economy by the a prioriy 
1 .'^' distinguished from the inverse dcdiir/ive 
method, tliongli lie thought himself bound to 
show tlie modifications of a priori results in 
actual societies. Political economy must, pi-o- 
vi.sionally, be a separate study. Jn the details 
of Mill’s Principles of Poliiical Economy (pnbl. 
1848) Comte’s inllnence is therefore not marked, 
though it was working, with otlnT causes, to 
change .Mill’s views on the possibilities of human 
nature and the final constitution of society. 
After their correspondence, Mill recoiled from 
the object of his first atlTaetion, though, for 
the sake of the public, he refrained from open 
criticism (Amj. Comte and Fos.j p. 8). He 
found in Comte too little heed for individuality 
and liberty. He agreed with Comte in a|)- 
])reciating the proletaiiat, deploring the exist¬ 
ence of an idle class, and of labourers degraded by 
minute division of labour ; he admired his idea 
that possessors of wealth should regard them¬ 
selves as public functionaries. But he refusexl 
to place the supreme government in the hands 
of the wealthiest capitalists, or to trust to tlie 
moral influence of a body of philosopher priests, 
for the securing of a fair and generous disti’ibu- 


tion of wealth. Though he regarded distribu¬ 
tion as being, unlike production, under no 
“necessities of nature” (Autoh.y p. 247) but 
under laws of arbitrary human institution only. 
Mill sought for ])rogress by associations and by 
democratio government and legislation as well 
as moral and intellectual improvement among 
{•eople and rulers. Comte’s social .statics seem 
to iMili his weakest })oijit. On tlie ]<'/sition of 
w'onieii, for example, the two authors .are irre¬ 
concilable. Finally, Comte was notliing if 
not systematic ; Mill was cs.s(‘ntial]y f'cleetic. 
Otlierwise the influence of Comic i:u‘ght have 
had the same effei l, on him ns jU Harriet 
Martineaii, who abandon( mI all distinctly econ¬ 
omical work when she gave U]> the paiticnlar 
economic doctrines she had hersi'If helped Lo 
popularize. 

If in England the application cA the “his¬ 
torical method ” to economics was (as is some¬ 
times said) suggested by Comte rather than 
by English or by German writers, it was not, 
at least, through Mill's ])re(!ept or Mill’s ex¬ 
ample. Clilfe Leslie’s indebtednc.ss to Comte is 
not; clearly acknowledged by the former (EssaySy 
1879, pp. 241, 411). wSir Henry Maine and 
Bi'ofcssor Thorold Rogers seem free of all debt 
to him. Tire controversy between Cairnes and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison on “Comte and Polfti- 
eal 18eonomy ” (see PArfiiigldly .Perinr, May and 
duly 1870, Cairnes, Essays in Political Economyy 
etc.), served to make the issue clearer: Can 
there be a political economy as a study distinct 
from general sociology 1 But it was after 
Prof. .1. K. Ingram’s address to the British 
Association (in 1878), which put the Comtian 
cvili(isms in a broadly intelligil)le form, that 
the histuiical economists obtained recognition in 
this country as a distinct school. Prof. Ingi’am 
has since followed up the attack by a History 
of Political Economy (1888). Hitlieido, both 
in this country and in America, tlie temlcuiey of 
this movement has rather been to attract the 
attention of historians to the import.aner of the 
eeononuc element in history, than to draw 
away any considerable number of economists 
from the study of economic theory (see His- 
ToiiiCAn Method; Po-sitivism, etc.) J. b. 

COMTE, CiTAKT.Es, bom at Saiiite Eminie 
(Lozere), 1782, died at Palis, 1837. Ilis father, 
a warm jiartiz.-in of the Revolution, gave Comte 
a rigid training which influenced liirn all his 
life. To this may be ascribed his vote in 1804 
against the eshihlisliment of the empire, and 
the vote was noinmative and signed with his 
name. Comte had to jiay the penalty of his 
courage. As a consequence he devoted himself 
to the .study of law, and founded, June 1314, a 
periodical Le Censeur (7 vols. in 8vo). Charles 
Dunoyer joined him in this. The two edited 
this organ, established in support of law and 
liberty, and hence as hostile to the legitimist 
reaction as to the pretended liberal empire. A 
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pamphlet on the subject of the day, energetic¬ 
ally written and frankly brisk in style, Be 
Vi7npossibiHU d'Uahlir mie monarchie constilu- 
lionnelle sous un chef inilifaire et particulihre- 
incnt sous NapoUon^ brought on them a prosecu¬ 
tion which did great honour to their spirit. 
The terreur hlauche obliged them, towards the 
end of the year 1815, to suspend their journal, 
which they did not resume till 1817, under the 
title of Le Ceriseur Europ^en (12 vols. in 8vo), 
with the motto Paix et libcrtd. In the interval 
(1815-17) Comte, probably incited by Dunoyer, 
took up the study of political economy, associ¬ 
ating himself in this with J. B. Sa}', whose 
son-in-law he shortly became. Notwithsta.ndiiig 
private and public ])orsecution and prosecution, 
the Censcur Europitn was able to hold on its 
existence to the date of the assassination of the 
Due do Berry (13th February 1820). This sad 
event j'-udered the maintenance of the contest 
impossible, and the editors wore compelled, in 
face of a sem fence which condemned them to 
imprisonment and a heavy fine, to abandon their 
straightforward and courageous publication. 

Comte ])refeiTcd exile to prison. He went 
first to Ceneva and then to bausanne, where 
he was appointed professor in natural law {la 
'tnoralr). The Saiiitc-AUluncc was alarmed at 
tliis series of lectures given by so able a professor, 
au<l deiM indod his expulsion. The Canton do 
Vand desired to resist, but Comte, in order to 
avoid bringing anxiofy, perhajis even worse, on 
the teriatory which had befriended him, retreated 
to England while wailing the reversal of his 
siuitence. He was, however, uuahle to defend 
his ease, aa the government refused to allow the 
registration of his notice of appeal. lie then 
pursued his economic sludic's, and pnblishe<l, 
May 1.821), liis yV.o'Ve'(/e/e'//v/u/.'ba or exposilion 
«>!’ the geiKM'il I,res by folluwing whieb 
piaisper, p(M’’sli, or I'Ciuaiii st.iiionary (1 vole, in 
.Svo), ;i Work as much C' tuionrc as judicial in 
tone, hut winch apjiroaclies in character closer 
to the Esprit / s Lois tlian to a treatise on 
)>oli(ical economy. 'The mthor shows liimself 
throughout a wortliy d'-eiplc of tile master 
uliose daugliti-r he hc.d lii trried. \V(i may .'..dd 
(hat tile Adult'Ui'' Er>'orois>\ in 1828 (under 
tiio .lu'^tdurnfion) a\\ardeil Comte tin* praiul pri.r 
Aon.tyon as the ant lior of thu work of (hi* gneitest 
to morals. 

la ss even tliau Dunoyei' did ho know liow to 
leiei himself to lialf measures, to accept compro¬ 
mises. Thus in 1830, being named n' 0 >:ort-ur 
(III roi for tlie tribunal of the Seine, after ii'iving 
been elected Depute, de hi Snt/ir, Comte could 
not nunadu long in pos.session of tliis office, and 
returned to the labour of his choice- scientific 
study, d'he Aeadduiie dcs Sckni'es morales ct 
poh‘ti(jue.^ was re-established by royal oi-dinance 
2Gth October 1832 ; he joined it and became 
himself the first perpetual so^u'etar)’. In this 
caf>acity he delivered the dlop: on Carat, and 


composed that on Malthus which death hindered 
him from reading. In 1834 he published his 
TraiU de la inoprUU (2 vols. Svo), a work, this 
time, exclusively economic, and the scientific im¬ 
portance of which ia in no way b'ehind his TraiU 
de Wjislation. The following year a second 
edition of the work last named appeared. Al¬ 
though Comte had experienced a disappointment 
in seeing Rossi preferred to him for the chair of 
political economy at the CoIUge de France^ 
vacant through the death of his father-in-law, 
the nobleness of his nature kept him from bear¬ 
ing any giiiflge against his successf ul competitor, 
and, thougli he had been ill for four months, he 
caused liimself to be carried into the Institute 
the 17th December 1836 to vote in his favour 
as a candidate for election to the Acadimie des 
SHc?u:es vwralt's et politiques. Some months 
afU rhfi expired. Mignet, the second perpetual 
secretary of that academy, rc.'ui, 30th JMay 1846, 
at a solemn meeting of that body, a notice of 
Charles Comte in w’hioli ful) justice was done 
to the lofty character of this illustrious thinker. 

A. 0. f. 

CONCESSION. A tenn not used in English 
law, but the word, or some similar word, is 
used in many foreign countries to denote the 
]>ermissioii given l)y the government to the 
undertaking of certain works, or to the forma 
tiou of 1 ‘ertaiu societies or companies, in the 
ca.s<>s in whieli such permission is necessary. 
This tenn has been current in France especially 
for tlic last three centuries or so in the sense 
of a I'igJit of property, privilege, or monopoly^ 
gran t< m I by govern i n o n t— to i n di vid uals or groups 
of iiiilividuals, — in la ml, mines, public works, 
pcrfonnancc of stage-plays, and generally speak¬ 
ing in anything that can be monopolised. At 
jii'ivst r,t it is used most often of mines, as 
in :h.‘ c>.'-c of (lie ruby mines of Upper Bur¬ 
ma h : (miuways . ■■rrsiui', mil ways, as in France, 
wiiore (lie “ ouiicessionis terminable, and 
righis revert to the state ; trading privileges 
including especially exemption tVom duties, as 
ill the Russian conces.sion ” to tlie Anglo- 
Sihvriau Company ; and laaiiks, as in the ease 
of tlie Imperial Jkmlc of IVrsia. “Concess¬ 
ions ’ ot the nature of pntcnt.s or monopolies 
li.avc i)('cn recently (1889-90) granted by the 
Bolt government in tlie Transvaal so lavishly 
and at such inadecjiiate fees as to cause great 
{)ublie discontent ; they include cordage, paper, 
paints, ropes, furniture, matches, electidc 
ligliting, and jam. The expediency of raising 
revenue in such a way will be discussed under 
Monopoliks ; Paten i. 

CONCIIjIA I ION, Boards of. These boards 
are established in ditlerent industries with 
the object of preventing and adjusting in¬ 
dustrial disputes between employers and em¬ 
ployed. dhey consist of representatives of 
masters and of men engaged in the industries, 
with which tlu-y are concerned, who meet 
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together to endeavour to settle by discussion 
and mutual agreement any disputes which may 
arise. A typical illustration of their constitu¬ 
tion and working may be found in the board 
established in 1869 in the manufactured iron 
trade of the north of England. Here the men 
belonging to the different works select in each 
case by ballot a delegate, and the employers 
belonging to a single firm are similarly repre¬ 
sented by a single delegate. The members of 
the board thus constituted elect a president, 
together with one secretary, from among the 
deleg.tfces of the masters, and a vice-president, 
together with a second secretary, from among 
the delegates of the men. They also elect a 
standing committee, as it is called, consisting 
of live r'^presentatives of the men, and ten repre¬ 
sentatives of the masters (five of whom alone are 
iblc to discuss or vote on any question) ; and of 
this committee the president and vice-president 
are ea: ofjicio members, without enjoying any 
power of voting. The standing committee 
meets every mouth or, if occasion demands, 
more frequently, and the hoard itself meets 
twice a year and at other timec when sum¬ 
moned by the committee. In the first instance 
all questions are laid before the committee. 
They are submitted in wilting to the secretaries 
seven days before the meeting; the written 
reply of the other side is usually placed before 
the same meeting, and an agi’ccment of sub¬ 
mission signed by the parties concerned. .If 
the standing committee cannot arrive at an 
agreement, the referee, who is a permanent 
official, is called in and can take evidence ; and 
ill this way all questions may be settled, except 
a general advance or reduction in wages, or the 
appointment of an arbitiator (see Arbitiiation 
^ TWEEN Employers and Employed). These 
questions the board alone can decide, and it 
also dctcTiniiies matters rofei-red to it from the 
standing committee, selecting an arbitrator if it 
cannot itself arrive at an agreement. The ne¬ 
cessary expenses of the board are defrayed by 
the subtraction of a penny every fortnight from 
the wages of every workman earning upwards 
of half-a-crown a day, and by requiring eacli 
firm to pay an amount equal to that thus sub¬ 
tract, d. iSimilar boards have been estaiilished 
in the Nottingham hosiery trade, the boot and 
shoe trade, etc. ; in the cv^al and iron and steel 
trades in connection with sliding scales (see 
Sliding Scale). The constitution of these 
boards is, with some differences of <lctail, similar 
to that described, which is based on the model 
of the French Conseils de Prud’hommes (^.ij.) 
The cotton-spinning, engineering, ship-wrights, 
building trades, and the railway companies 
follow somewhat different systems. The ad¬ 
vantage of this method of adjusting industrial 
disputes over that of arbitration is chiefly that 
the decision is attained by friendly and informal 
discussion and* mutual concession, and there- 
VOL. I. 


fore is more likely to be faithfully observed, 
and less calculated to leave behind a feeling of 
irritation. L. L. p. 

District boards have been formed to deal 
uith disputes occurring in any trade in the 
district wifli which they are connected, the 
first having been established in London in 
1890. In 1896 the Conciliation Act was passed 
giving power to the Board of Trade to take slops 
to arrange actual disputes or to form conciHa- 
rion boards where required, etc. Many volun¬ 
tary boards appeal to the Board of 1>ade to 
assist in the settlement of dilfa enccs. There 
has been no legislative compulsion connected 
with conciliation hitherto tliough there is a 
body of opinion in favour of it. There arc 
about 200 boards of conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom dealing witli about 
1500 cases annually. [See Aim. Eepts. of 
Labour Dept, of Ed. of Trade on Strikes and 
Lock-Outs ; Labour Gazette (moiitlily journal) ; 
R<pt. on Rules of Voluntary Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards ; Repts. of ike Bd. of Trade 
on proceedings under the Conciliation Act, 7S96 ; 
N. P. Gilman, Methods of Industrial Peace 
(1904) ; A. 0. Pigou, Principles and Methods 
of Industrial Peace (1905) ; also Engineering 
Trades Inditstrial Treaty, App.] 

CONCOURSE (Scots law). Concurrence or 
consent, e.g. concourse of the lord advocate to 
criminal prosecutions by private persons, a. d. 

CONCURLiLNCE (Scotland). Backing a 
warrant by a J.P. ^ A. i). 

CONDILLAC, Etienne Bonnot de (1714- 
1780), Abbe of Mureaux, younger brother of 
Mably, born at Grenoble, died at Flux near 
Beaugency. As a philosopher ol the school of the 
sensationalists, he published much-valued works 
based on tliat system. As an economist he pub¬ 
lished, 1776, Le Commerce ct le GouvcrTiemcnt 
consid6r6s rclativement I'un d Vautre, dcscriberl 
by Jevons as “originaland profound.” Hesu]>- 
ports the doctrines of the physiocrats, except in 
regard to industry, which he considers as pro¬ 
ductive. This AS'Ork is reproriuced in Melanges 
Ttconomie politique {Collection des principaux 
rcononiistcs, Guillaiimin, 1847). A. c. f. 

CONDITIONING. In textile industries, 
mainly in the silk trade, “ conditioning ” covers 
the process of determining the quality, net 
weight, and description of raw material, or of 
yarns, etc.; a conditioning-house is an establish¬ 
ment where at fixed charges such material maybe 
prepared and arranged, and an official warranty 
as to condition obtained. Conditioning-houses 
and boards exist in most textile manufacturing 
districts on the continent. In some places, such 
as Lyons, they are public establishments, that 
at Lyons dating from 1779 ; while in others 
they are houses provided by committees of the 
merchants themselves, and their verdict as to 
weight and quality is accepted as conclusive ; but 
they are, as yet, scarcely known in the United 

2 c 
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Kingdom, and the advantages they offer have 
not been properly recognised. The only con¬ 
ditioning-house in London of which there is 
record—it is possibly the only house of this 
nature in the United Kingdom—is the Trade 
Silk Condition Company, Limited, of AVorship 
Street, E.C., which publishes a scale of charges 
arranged under the following heads:—Condi¬ 
tioning ; Weighing ; Boiling-off and Washing ; 
Assay of Size ; Assay of Spin and Throw, or 
Elasticity and Tenacity ; directions being given 
under each head. Tliis house has been in 
operation for many years, and not only fur¬ 
nishes the weight of the raw silk when freed 
from moisture and the numerous impurities to 
be found in the bales, but tests it in various 
ways, and by so doiiig pieces upon the tested 
article an unbiassed ollioial stamp, which inter¬ 
ested vendors and pureliasers themselves could 
hardly do. It also carries its operations further, 
as the raw material is duly prepared for manu¬ 
facture. In the same establishment* wool can 
by urrangfunent be conditioned. It will be 
gathered from this that conditioning partakes 
of the nature of Sampling and Grading, terms 
em[)loyed in various other trades, operations 
which will be found dealt with under those 
heads. 

Some few years ago a small establishment for 
conditioning silk was started in Manchester, 
but it luis either ceased to exist or to carry 
on operations as a separate undertaking. The 
Bradford chamber of commerce, amongst others, 
has for a considerable time past advocated tlic 
establishment of a conditioning-house in connec¬ 
tion with the wool trade of that district, such 
an undertaking to bo conducted by the corpora¬ 
tion of Bradford. Parlia’iientary powers w<uo 
duly obtained some years ago, but this condi¬ 
tioning-house is not yet established, although 
there are some prt)s]tects of a stirt being made 
in respect to it. Such an ollioial undertaking 
might well hecoiun a decided success, and the 
Bradford standard bo rceognisial throughout 
the entire Yorkshire woollen and worsted dis¬ 
tricts. It is evident that such establishments 
are to the advantage of the iinniufacturers of 
high (juality goods, nid enable them the bettor 
to draw the line betwi'en genuine and counter¬ 
feit materials. In this way, French, Italian, 
and other continental silk manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts have long rccognise«l the advantages 
allbrdcd, and it remains to bo seen whether, 
if the Bradfonl corpoiatiou take the affair up 
in earnest, the conditioning-house wall not soon 
become a recognised necessity of the textile 
industries in this country. 

[i^ee for condilioniiig at Lyous artieU* <ui “Con¬ 
dition” in the Xouirau Duiumnaire. d'f'mnojni^ 
Pilid'iuc and Moiiogmphie de la Conditvm des 
soldi de L'lon^ par Adrien Ferret, Lyon, 1878.] 
CONDORCET, Marie Caritat, Maixp.iis 
de (1743-1794), born at Ribemond near Saint 


Quentin, died at Bourg-la-Reine. He wmn his 
first laurels as a mathematician, and showed 
in this study qualities which astonished the 
most distinguished savants of his time. When 
he was twenty the Academie des Sciences con¬ 
sidered an Essai sur le Calcul InUgraly from 
his pen, worthy to appear in the collection of 
their memoirs, and, in 1769, the same learned 
body received him into their number, appointing 
him, in 1773, their perpetual secretary. He 
soon won the friendship of Turgot, by whom 
his attention was turned towards political 
economy. Under the inspii'ation of Turgot ho 
wrote various articles or works, among others 
lUp’xions d'mi Labcnireur de Picardie 
M. iV. . . . auteur prohibitify d Paris, 1775 ; 
and Les P/Jicxions sur le commerce des bleds, 
1776, two writings directed against M. Neckcr, 
tliat aiUi'ur prnhihitif who had brought out, 
May 177.5, his work Sur la Ugislation et le 
commerce des grains. The Academie Frangaise 
admitted him, 1782, among its members. 
Condorcet’s activity did not slacken up to the 
first days of the Revolution ; in 1781 he pub¬ 
lished the P 'ficxiom sur I'esclavage des n^gres 
(there is no need to say that he was an aboli¬ 
tionist), then, in 1785, his Essais sur Vapplica¬ 
tion de I'atialyse d la prohabiliU des decisions 
rrndue^sd lapluraliU des voix (in 8vo) ; in 1786, 
La me de Turgot (in 8vo); about 1787, Dc 
Vinfluence de la Revolution TAmlrigue sur 
l’Eurijj>e, dedicated to Lafayette, which indi¬ 
cates the course of events at that time; in 1788, 
Essai sur la coihsUtution ct les f(metions des as- 
sen'hlees provinriules \ in 1789, Bangue Na- 
tiomilc (in 4to) ; and in 1790, La fixation de 
rimpbt 8vo). He did not belong to the 
Assemhlee constituaiite but was member of 
the Assemblee legislative and of the Convention 
which succeeded it. We shall not attempt to 
sketch out his career, which was frankly that 
of a'republican but a friend of law and liberty 
during the Revolution. It may suffice to say 
that Ids pen was never inactive and was 
vigorously supported by his eloquent words. 
Proscribed as a Girondin, he was sheltered for 
eight months by a devoted \voTiian. It was 
then that ho wrote his Esquisse d'un tableau 
historique des progrh de Vesp)rit humain, 1794, 
an eloquent tribute to tlie doctrine of the in- 
deliidte jicrfi ctibility of man. 

Learning that the penalty of death had been 
pronounced against those who received the Gir- 
oiidiiis into their houses, ho departed, not 
heeding the prayers of his courageous hostess, 
and wan<lered for several days. Entering a 
tavern at Clamnrt to appease his hunger, he 
was arrested by order of a member of the re¬ 
volutionary committee, and thrown into a prison, 
where he was found dead the next day when 
smight for to be brought before his accusers, 
lie had, it was believed, taken his life with a 
poison which he carried on him. Quick in 
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intelligence, vigorous in mind, passionately 
loving what was right, his was one of the 
worthiest and purest natures concerned in the 
first French Revolution. A. c. f. 

[For a criticism of the Esquisse, see Malthus, 
on Population^ bk. iii. ch. i. (Bonar, 
Malthus and Ilis Work, bk. i. chs. i. and ii.) 
Condorcet’s application of the theory of probabili¬ 
ties to the estimation of evidence in his Essais 
sur Vapplication de Vanalyse d la prohahiliU des 
decisions rendues d la pluraUtedesvoix . . . above 
noticed, claims the attention of the statistician. 
A very unfavourable verdict is pronounced on 
this part of Condorcet's work by Todhunter in 
his Theory of Prohahility.'\ 

CONDUITT, John (1688-1737), man-ied 
Newton’s niece, and succeeded Newton as 
master of tlie mint. His principal work, Ob¬ 
servations upon the Present State of our Gold 
and Silver Coins, 1730 (published 1774), is 
supposed to represent Newton's views. It con¬ 
tains a luminous statement of the principle, 
that in order to keep silver in circulation, the 
“ rate at wliich gold shall be current ” should be 
the same as in neighbouring coiuitries. Con- 
duitt is referred to in Boulter’s letters in 
connection with the Irish coinage. He was a 
member of parliament, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society, to winch, in 1718, he contributed 
a learned paper on “The Situation of the 
Ancient Carteia.” 

[Brewster, Memoirs of Sir Isaac Xewton .— 
Jevons, Invesiifjaiions in Currency and Finance. 

-De Morgan, Newton, his friend and his niece.] 

CON FI 1) ENT TERSON. See llANKiiuVrcv 
IN Scorn AND. 

CONFIRMATION OF EXECUTOR (Scots 
law). Proving a will as executor. A. D. 

CONFLICT OF LAWS. One of the numer¬ 
ous titles applied to the principles that are 
followed, or which theorists think ought to be 
followed, in determining whether a domestic or 
a foreign law ought to be aj)})licd to a given set 
of circumstances. It is a well-settled })rinei]>le 
than within its own territory a state is entitled 
to enforce its own laws. But in many cases it 
wouhi be inexpedient or unjust to do so. 'J'lie 
property in ipicstion may be situated abroad, 
the contract to be enforced may have been 
entered into in one country by persons of dif¬ 
ferent domiciles with reference to performance 
in another country, or the document to be in¬ 
terpreted may be expressed in the technical 
language of (foreign law. Hence every state 
linds it necessar}" to apply in certain cases the 
legal rules of other states. Though each state 
decides for itself when and how a foreign law 
shall be aj)plied, there is a tendency to adopt a 
common practice. The law of the place where 
real property is situated governs all questions 
as to the tenure, title, and descent of such pro¬ 
perty, but in some countries it is held that a 
deed or will relating to real property is sufficient 


il in accordance with the law of the place where 
it was made. On the other hand, movable 
property is, as regards succession or transfer on 
death or marriage, governed by the lex domicilii^ 
the lex situs only applying in the case of title 
to a particular chattel. Contracts valid by the 
law oi the place where made are valid every¬ 
where, but everything that relates to their exe¬ 
cution is subject to the law of the place where 
the contract is to bo carried out. Proceodiiiga 
in courts of justice are regulated by the lex 
fori. 

{Private International Law, by J. Westlake, 
Q.C., ].«ondon, 1880.—See also Holland’s Juris¬ 
prudence for the dillerenl principles recommended 
by theorists, and for a list of the chief writers on 
the subject, and art. in Laio Quarterly Review, 
vol. vi. No. 21, by A. V. Dicey on “ Private 
International Law as a Branch of the Law of 
England.”] j. e. c. m. 

It frequently happens in the course of 
judicial proceedings, that the court has to 
decide whether its own ordinary law has to 
be applied to the matter coming before it, or 
whether some other system of law has to be 
applied ; this may haj^pen when the i)arties 
reside in different localities, when the subject 
matter of the action is situated in a place where 
another system of law is administered, or when 
the events or acts which form the foundation 
of the proceedings liave taken place in a locality 
governed by another system of law. The rales 
of law which determine questions of this sort 
are generally classed under the head of conflict 
of laws ; and the branch of law to which they 
belong is called Private International liSW (see 
International Law, Private) ; but these 
rules, though based on the same principles in 
most countries, always form part of the muni¬ 
cipal law, and are not, strictly speaking, inter¬ 
national rules. E. s. 

CON FUSIO. A term of Roman law mean¬ 
ing—(1) the intermingling of things in such a 
manner as to render the separation of one of 
tlie component parts impossible (e.g. the pour¬ 
ing together of two separate quantities of liquid); 
(2) the extinction of a smaller right by being 
merged into a larger right {e.g. a pawnee acquires 
the absolute property in the pawned object). 

E. s. 

CONJUNCTUR. Recent German economists 
use this word to denote the conditions and 
opportunities of success which a man does 
not owe to his own efforts, but receives as ^ gift 
of fortune. For example, inherited wealth, in¬ 
fluential parentage, and even nationality and 
educAtion, give a good start in life which would 
be described as due to Conjuncture It is per¬ 
haps most often used of the happy concurrence 
of circumstances by which the speculator is 
enabled to realise a fortune without labour but 
at the same time without breach of the rules 
of competition. Modem socialists, even of the 
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moderate schoola, contend that in modern 
society Cmpinctur and not skill or industry is 
the maker of fortunes ; and they would restrict 
the iulhience of ConjuTKtur by alterations in 
the tenure of i)ro])erty and the conduct of busi¬ 
ness (see Socialism). 

[For a discus.dou of the “ Wesen und Wirkung 
der Conjuuctur,” see A. Wagner, Volks^cirth' 
t;ch<jij'isleh/re, Leipzig, 1379 {(rrundlegung^ p. 98, 
seq .)— See also Marshall, Principles of Economics 
(1890), pp. 656, G02 n.] J. b. 

CONQUEST. The appropriation of the pro¬ 
perty in and of the sovereignty over a part or thr 
whole of an enemy’s country by force of arms. 
Though the title is usually regulated by the 
terms of a treaty of [)e;ico, the conquest is com¬ 
plete from the time the conqueror proves his 
ability to maintain, and his intention to retain, 
the tciTitory as [tart of his own state. As a 
rule, the inhabitants retain their rights, except 
in 80 far as tliey are necessarily altered by the 
fact of compiest. Allegiance to the former 
sovereign ia dissolved, but consent is nece.ssary 
before allegiance is acquired by the new sove¬ 
reign. Usually a limited time is given within 
which the inhabitants must transfer their allegi¬ 
ance or leave the territory. In return for 
allegiance the rights of citizenship are acquired. 
Municipal laws, including the rights of property, 
remain unchanged, except in so far as they arc 
necessarily altered by the [mlitical institutions, 
or are in conflict with the laws of the new state. 

A country conquered by England becomes a 
dominion of the crown, and tljo crown may 
determine the form of government, 

[Hall’s liiternational Aaic, Oxford, 1890.—Max 
Wirth, GrundziUje der Sat. Oekor'., considers 
“ (’Conquest ” as a form of “ hi.Mdy skilled labour.”] 

J. E. C. M. 

CONKING, HermanM (160G-1G81), was one 
of the most eminent of the i)olyhistora of tlie | 
17th century. The estimation in which he was ' 
held in his own time is sulliciently proved hv 
his epitaph, wTitten by -Mcibnmius—-“Juns 
naturalbs gentium publici doctor, philosophise 
omnis peritissimus ])ractica} et thcorcticie, philo- 
logus insignis, orator, poeta, mediicus, theologus. 
^lultos putas hie conditos. IJnus cst, TIerm. 
Conringius, sacculi miniculum.” He was born 
in East Friesland, and .studied medicine at 
Helmstadt, where ho was afterwards professor 
in that faculty ; he Ava.s also for some time 
court physician to Cliristina of Sweden. He 
early^accepted and zealously propagatetl the 
Harveian doctriiic of the circulation of the blood. 
His principal field of distinction lay, however, 
in politics and jurisprudence. He w’as among 
the first who formed a comprehensive conception 
of a science of political economy ; he explains 
his ideal of it in his dedication of a new edition 
of the principal writings of Bodin, adding that 
such a body of doctrine, “ Earn artem [Chre- 
niatisticam] in justam nliouam et integram 


methodum redactam non esse,” though manj 
scattered contributions to it might be found in 
various wiiters. He himself hoped to realise 
this scheme; he produced, however, only a 
number of separate writings on special heads: 
De re nunimaria, 1662 ; De Vectigalihus and 
Be Aerario, 1663 ; De importandia et exportan- 
dis and Be cammercio et mercatura^ 1665 ; Be 
conlrilmtionihus, 1669. His historical import¬ 
ance lies not so much in the complete treatment 
of economic questions as in the awakening and 
stimulating iiitluence which he exercised both 
by his books and his personal teaching. In his 
great statistical work, E:camen rerumpiihlicarurn 
totius orbis, he gives but little numerical detail, 
as was natural at hia period, but has many just 
historical aud political views (Roscher, Ocsch, 
dnr Nat. Ock. in Deutschland^ p. 254). 

J. K. I. 

CONSCRIPTION. Compulsory military ser¬ 
vice. In modern times introduced by Napoleon 

l. , foUowe<l by Prussia, and since 1870 adopted 
by all the great continental powers. On tlie 
continent every male citizen capable of bearing 
arms becomes liable to military service on com¬ 
pleting his twentieth or twenty-first year, but 
in some countries service can be avoided by a 
money payment or by [massing an examination. 
The period of active service varies from one to 
four years. The liability to serve is universal, 
e,g, in Pnissia and in France ; but in some 
countries, e.g. in Russia, the number from whom 
full service i.s reipiirod is fixed every year. After 
completing the period of active .'-ervice the men 
pass into the reserve, and are liable to be called 
upon in the event of an outbreak of hrisUlities. 
In Holland and P>elgium, though the army is 
based on conscription, the greater part of the 
forces is formed of volunteers. Switzerland 

m. iiiitains no standing army, but every citizen 
is liable to serve, aud the troops are called out 
for a few weeks' training in the year. 

The social and economie effects of the military 
system.s of Europe have been discussed by Cliffe 
Le.slie {Essays in Pol ideal and Moi'al Philosophy ^ 
Dublin, 1879). Whilst admitting that the 
training of a soldier tends to make tlie workman 
more idlicient, he points out that even a three 
years’ system postpones to a late period the 
productive use of a [lart of the [>roductive power 
of the country, whilst a longer [period unfits the 
greater number r)i men for industrial pursuits. 
Adam Smith (Jf'calfh of Nations, bk. v. ch. i.) 
thought that the progicss of manufactures and 
improvement in tlie art of war would tend to 
make, the soldier s a separate trade, but the 
tendency has been in recent years to make the 
army a national one. Whilst therefore a war 
between two states in which all the citizens are 
soldiers implies tliat the industrial population 
are fighting in the ranks, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that wars arc of much shorter duration 
now than in former times, it is very difficult 
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to make any comparison between the relative 
cost of armies. The most recent information 
wiU be found in Major-General Brackenbury’s 
E'cidctice before the Select Committee on. Army 
and Navy Estimates^ 1887, Appendix to First 
Report, and in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, March 1891, “ Statistics of the Defence 
Expenditure of the chief Military and Naval 
Powers,” by Sir Charles Dilke. Germany, with 
compulsory service and an expenditure of 
iit)0,000,000, can put over 4,000,000 troops in 
the field in time of war; England, with voluntary 
enlistment and an expenditure of £28,000,000, 
can only put 275,000. The difference arises 
from the greater cost of living in England, the 
higher rate of pay, and the large number of 
foreign dependencies to be garrisoned (see 
Defence, Cost of). j. e. o. m. 

CONSEILS DE PRUD’HOMMES. These 
councils are found on the continent in France 
and in Belgium, and have for their object the 
adjustment of industrial disputes by a rapid and 
inexpensive method. They arc said to have 
originated in the exjierts orprud'hommes selected 
by tlie mediieval guilds to settle disputes between 
manufacturers and merchants at the different 
markets and fairs about the genuineness of goods 
and other such matters. They were abolished 
before or during the Revolution, but were re¬ 
established at Lyons some ten years later, and 
suliscquc ntly in otlicr French towms. 'Fhey con¬ 
sist of representatives elected in ctpial numbers 
by masters and men, and the election is con¬ 
ducted by the maire and pr6fet of the particular 
town or district. In Paris there are four such 
conseih to deal udtli the many trades and indus¬ 
tries there found. The conseil thus elected la.sts 
for three years, and is divided into two bureaux 
or committees. The bureau jiarticulur^ con¬ 
sisting of one master and one man, sits daily, 
and the bureau gindral^ consisting of at least live 
members, meets weekly. Disputants are first 
in vAied to com(3 beibre the bureau particulicr and 
to explain their differences, and arrive, if pos¬ 
sible, at an amicable settlement. Should this 
attempt fail, they are formally summoned before 
the bureau giniral^ which disposes authorita¬ 
tively of the matter in the same way as an 
English arbitrator (see AiiBiTRATiON between 
E x^[PLOYERS AND Employed). Appeal from the 
decision of the bureau general lies, however, to 
the tribunals of commerce and the ordinary 
civil courts, but such appeals are apparently 
seldom made. Petitions for the establishment 
of the conseiU are addressed to the minister of 
commerce. Statistics of these French conseils 
show that previously to the Franco - German 
war the number of cases brought before them 
bad grown to a maximum of some 45,000 in 
the year 1868, and that after experiencing a 
temporary decrease duiing the war until they 
had fallen to some 30,0J[)0 in 1873, in 1880 
they had risen again to some 40,000. Of these 


some 60 per cent related to wages—but not 
to their regulation for the future, simply to 
the determination of disputes as to the past; 
some 13 per cent arose about dismissals ; some 
10 per cent were concerned with alleged mis¬ 
behaviour ; some 6 per cent with questions of ap¬ 
prenticeship ; and some 13 per cent with various 
other matters. The majority of cases were 
settled by the bureau particulier, but a large 
proportion were ad,justed outside the conseils 
altogether.. In Belgium there are similar con- 
seiU to those in France, and a proposal has more 
than once been made to establish something 
after their pattern in England. An act, which 
has proved inoperative, was passed with this 
object in 1867 (30 & 31 Viet. c. 105). 

[For an account of these councils see Price’s In¬ 
dustrial Peace ^ ch. iii.—Jevons’s Stale in Relation 
to Laboury cL. vii.—an article on “Conseils de 
I’riid’honiines,” by W. H. S. Aubrey in the Contem¬ 
porary Reoiefto, April 1883—and a paper on “ The 
Strikes of the past Ten Y ears ” by G. P. Bevan in the 
StatisticalJournal for March 1880, vol. xliii. pp. 
35 to 64.—Parly. Papers, c. 5896-17 and c. 6206- 
18.] L.L.P. 

CONSIDERATION. A consideration in 
“ value” is not necessary to a contract in Scot¬ 
land either by deed or not by deed. a. d. 

CONSIGNEE. A person to whom goods aro 
shipped. A person w lioso orders the master of 
a vessel is to foUow, by virtue of the clauses of 
a charter })arty, is called the consignee of the 
vessel. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND. The division of 
the British revenue between the Consolidated 
Fund and Annual Supply will be best under¬ 
stood from the following official statement de¬ 
rived from l^ublic Income and Expenditure, 
Returns ordered House of Commons 24th July 
1866, pt. ii. p. 511. 

“ From the period of the establishment of a 
S3'’stcmatic parliamentary control over the ex¬ 
penditure of the public moneys, that portion of 
the total issues from the exchequer during the 
financial year, which is more sti ictly called the 
public expenditure, has always been divided 
into two separate and distinct general heads. 
The first of tlu^se is composed of the more per¬ 
manent charges whicli have been authorised by 
parliament to bo paid from time to time when 
due, the mode and period of payment being 
under the directions of the treasury. The second 
head consists of the charges annually granted 
by parliament, and thus brought periodically 
under its immediate cognisance and control. 
Since the establishment of the consolidated 
fund in 1786, these two heads of public ex¬ 
penditure have been known as the consolidated 
fund charges and the annual supply charges, 
so designated from the funds out of which tliey 
are respectively payable. 

The consolidated fund charges have been 
usually subdivided into— 
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The annual charges of public debt. ' 

Civil list. 

Annuities and pensions. 

Salaries and allowances of certain independent 
olFices. 

Courts of justice. 

At this date [1866] diplomatic salaries and 
pensions (now included among annual sup¬ 
ply charges). 

Miscellaneous charges. 

The general heads of the supply charges are — 

The classified miscellaneous civil services. 

Payments out of gross revenue; or, since 1854, 
the chai’ges of (!ollection and management 
of revenue. 

Army, navy, and ordnance services. 

The other issues from the exchequer, consist¬ 
ing of— 

Advances by way of loan. 

Sinking fund and other payments for the 
reduction of the national debt have formed part 
of the consolidated fund charges, or the annual 
supply charges, according to the parliamentary 
enactmonts by which these issues have been 
authorised” (Public Income and Expenditure, or 
Return ordered 24th July 1866, pt. ii. p. 511), 

In explanation of this aiTangoment, A. Todd 
remarks— 

‘‘Formerly,' tliat is after ‘ tlie old system 
of retaining public money at the exchequer it- 
scir was ‘abolished,’ ‘the proceeds of parlia¬ 
mentary taxc-s constituted separate and distinct 
funds’ ; hut by the Act 27 Cco. Ill, c. 13, § 47, 
it was directed that the various duties and taxes 
should be eai ried to and constitute a fund, to be 
called ‘J'he Consolidated Fund.’” (These per¬ 
manent grants out of the consolidated fund are 
recai)itiilatod above in the extract given from the 
Report on Public Moneys.) Todd continues; 
“’fheso charges are ni'ide payable out of the 
consolidiiled fund by pi rmancnt statutes, from 
year to year, without any renewal of parlia¬ 
mentary authority. The principle of not sub¬ 
jecting to the uncertainty of an annual vote 
the i)rovision for the security of the public 
creditor, the dignity of the crown, annuities 
and pensions to royal and distinguished persons, 
the salaries of judges and other ollicers in whoso 
olilcial character indepeiideiico is an essential 
element, compensation for rights surrendered, 
and like charges, is one the soundness of which 
is generally admitted.” 

(Alpheiis Todd, On Parliamentary Oorernment 
in Pngland, vol. i. pp. 733, 737, 2iul edition.) 

Todd further raises a question whether in 
certain cases amounts may not have been carried 
to the consolidated fund whicli should have 
been voted as part of annual supjily, but those 
who are conversant with the practice of the 
House of Commons in the discussion of the 
annual votes will agree that little w'ould bo 
gained in the way of real economy by this 
cjourse being pursued. 


CONSOLIDATIO. In Roman law this 
expression was used for the extinction of a 
usufruct in consequence of the usufructuary 
becoming the owner of the property to which it 
referred. It is also a technical term used by 
writers on feudal law, and is by them applied 
to the termination of a vassal’s right by sur- 
render, escheat, or some other cause which 
re.stoiLd the beneticial rights of ownership to the 
lord. E. s. 

CONSOLS. A stock exchange abbreviation for 
“consolidated annuities,” originally applied to 
the 3 pjer cent consolidated annuities of 1751 
(25 Geo. II. c. 27) which bore interest payable 
on 6th January and 6th July. These 3 per 
cents \vere converted in 1888 into stock bearing 
interest at 2| per cent till 1903, and after 
that date at 2^ per cent till 1923. The 
amount of these consols when first issued 
in exchange for pre-existing securities was 
£9,137,812, but they were afterwards in¬ 
creased to about £400,000,000 : by 1888 they 
had been reduced by purchase in the market 
and by conversions into terminable annuities 
to £322,681,000. In 1889 Mr. Goschen com¬ 
pleted the redemption of this enormous amount 
of stock, and these 3 per cents, which for up¬ 
wards of a centui y w'ere reckoned as the standard 
security of the London market, will soon be 
unkTiown there. They are now only a matter 
of history. The 3 per cent reduced annuities, 
although a similar, and at first a larger, issue, 
were never designated consols. 

But the familiar term “ consols” has recently 
been applied to a 7i umber of other investments, 
’riicre are New Zealand 5 per cent consols, Cape 
of Good Ho[)e 4 per cent consols, and other 
government securities, which are currently 
d('signatcd consols by dealers upon the exchange 
simply because tlie word is more readily s})oken 
and written than consolidated stork. It is also 
at times applied to other consolidated stocks 
than those issued by governments (see (vON- 
VEH.sIo^r OF Buttisii National Debt). 

CONSPIRACY, Common-Law Doctrine of. 
Though there were some dicta to the efiect 
that a ccmbiiiation for the pui-posc of raising 
w'ages would he unlawful, no case of a convic¬ 
tion for sucli an nlfence occurred imtil the year 
1825. ^Ir. Justice Stephen is therefore led to 
conclude that up to that yovir an agi*eement to 
combine to raise or depress the rate of wages 
was not an indictable ollence apart from statute. 
The opposite view’ was (‘ntertained by many 
persons and was enforced by the courts. “Read¬ 
ing Sir W. Erie's summing-up in this case (R. v, 
Rowlands, 2 Den. Cr. Ca. 364) and his memo¬ 
randum on trade unions together, it seems that 
his view ol the subject of conspiracies in restraint 
ol trade was this—at common law all combina¬ 
tions ot workmen to atfect the rate of wages 
were illegal. A limited exception was intro¬ 
duced by the 6 Geo. lY. c. 129. But the 
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ordinary ojierations of a strike which do not fall 
definitely within those narrow exceptions aro 
still illegal conspiracies.’* This view was en¬ 
forced in subsequent cases, but by the 22 Viet, 
c. 34, workmen were not to be considered guilty 
of “molestation” or “obstruction” under the 
act of 1825 by reason of entering into agree¬ 
ments for the purpose of fixing wages or the 
houi*s of labour. A commission, issued in 1867, 
recommended a relaxation of the law, and the 
38 & 39 Viet. c. 31 legalised ti'ade unions, 
whilst the 38 k 39 Viet. c. 32 amended the 
law relating to “molestation.” The decision 
in 1872 in the gas stokers* case to the effect 
that a strike might, under certain cii-cumstances, 
amount to a conspiracy at common law to 
molest, injure, or impoverish an individual, or 
to prevent him carrying on his business, led to 
the passing of 38 k 39 Viet. c. 86, which en¬ 
acted that an agreement by two or more persons 
to do any act in furtherance of a trade dispute 
should not be indictable as a conspiracy if such 
act committed by one person should not be 
punisliable as a crime. 

[Sir W. Erie, The Law relalmf/ to Trade UnionSy 
London, 1869.—R. S. Wright, The Laio of CHm- 
inal ConspiracieSy London, 1873.—Roscoe’s 
of the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases, titles 
“Conspiracy” and “Conspiracy in Restraint of 
Trade,” London, 1884.—Sir J. F. Stephen, Histo'nj 
of the Criminal Law, hoii<\oay 1883.J j, E. o. M. 

CONSTITUTUM DEBITI. An informal 
promise to pay. Such a promi.se gave a right 
of action in Roman law, hy virtue of the prte- 
torian edict, quite independently of the cause 
of the promise. It was frequently used, in the 
place of a regular contract of suretyship, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing another person’s debt 
(constitutam debiti alieni). E, s. 

CONSTITUTUM POSSESSORIUM. An ex¬ 
pression used by mediaeval writers on Roman 
law to express the fictitious delivery which takes 
place when the owner of a thing transfers the 
property to another, and contracts to retain the 
possession as bailee for the new owner, e. s. 

CONSUL. Consuls are commercial agents 
appointed to reside in foreign countries for the 
purpose of protecting the individual interests 
of traders, travellers, and mariners belonging to 
the state which appoints them. A consul is 
not a diplomatic agent, and he is not therefore 
authorised, except in special cases, to make any 
representations to the government of the state 
in which he acts. He is not entitled to ex¬ 
emption from local jurisdiction, but enjoys 
certain specific privileges essential to the dis¬ 
charge of his duties, such as exemption ^rom per¬ 
sonal taxes and the inviolability of the papers 
of the consulate. The most important duties of 
consuls will be found in Hall’s InterTiational Law 
(Oxford, 1880), and in the authorities there 
quoted. In eastern countries such as Turkey, 
China, and Japan, the subjects of western states 


are not liable to the local courts, and jurisdiction 
is by treaty exercised by consular courts. (See 
Consular Reports ; also Consuls and Con¬ 
sular Reports, Appendix.) 

[Phillimore’s International Law, ii. § 272.— 
Calvo’s Droit InterTiational, §§ 495-99.— Hand- 
buck des Vulkerrechts herausgegeben von Dr. Franz 
von Holtzendorffy vol. iii., Berlin, 1887.] J. E.c.M. 

CONSULAR REPORTS. The abUity of the 
various representatives of the United Kingdom 
in foreign countries to supply information of 
gi’eat value to the trading community at home 
has long been recognised, and every secretary 
of embassy or legation, and every paid consular 
officer is therefore required to furnisli an annual 
report on the trade, commerce, and navigation 
of the country or district, as the case may be, 
in which he is stationed. Secretaries of em¬ 
bassies or legations are also required to report 
annually on the finances of the countries in 
which they act. Reports on special subjects 
are occasionally called for, and information on 
commercial or industrial to|)ics of special interest 
is frequently sent home by diplomatic and con¬ 
sular officers on their own motion. These 
reports are published by the foreign office, and 
sold in three regular and several minor series. 

1. The general series entitled “Reports on Sub¬ 
jects of Commercial and General Interest by Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in Foreign Countries. 

2. The diplomatic trade series, being ‘ ‘ Eejiorts 
by the Secretaries of Embassy or Legation on 
the Manufactures, Commerce, etc., of the 
Countries in which they Reside.” 

3. The consular trade series, being “Reports 
by Her Majesty’s Consuls on the Trade of the 
Countries in whicli they Reside.” 

Reports from China, Japan, and Siam appear 
in three minor and separate scries, each headed 
by the name of the country. 

In the course of the year 1886 some atten¬ 
tion was given to the possibility of rendering 
these reports of gi’eater practical value to the 
commercial classes, it being the opinion of 
many that foreign traders were better served in 
this respect than those of the United Kingdom. 
Some evidence to this effect was given before 
the royal commission on the depression of trade 
and industry, who referred to the subject in their 
report. It cannot be said that this contention 
was established, but the result of the investiga¬ 
tion made by that commission and the foreign 
oflSce was to effect some substantial improve¬ 
ments. It was arranged that the reports should 
be more promptly published, that the importance 
of procuring full information regarding the 
industry and the condition of the working 
classes should not be lost sight of, and that 
samples of the manufactured goods chiefly in 
demand in the countries in which consuls 
resided should be sent home with the reports. 
The reports are now utilised by the Boa/rd of 
Trade Journal, 
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[The General Consular Instructions and the 
Correspondence respecting the (^estion of 
Diplomatic and Consular Assistance to British 
Trade Abroad, published in 1886 (c. 4779), 
contain jnuch information on this subject An 
Index to the Reports published from 1886 to 
1890 is also available (c. 6374).] t. h. e. 

CONSUMABLES. See Consumptibles. 
CONSUMERS' GOODS (or Consumption 
Goods) include all those desirable things which 
directly satisfy human needs and desires, e.g. 
food and clothing. Those desirable things 
which are only useful indirectly as a means 
towards the production of consiinicis’ goods— 
as, for example, machines and the raw materials 
of manufacture—are by contrast spoken of as 
Producers' Goods (or Production Goods). 'Fliis 
distinction has been cai-ried further by ITofcssor 
Monger and the Austrian school of economists, 
who divide goods into successive orders: goods 
of the first order, consistingof consumption goods 
as above d(dined ; goods of the second order, of 
those things wliicdi contribute immediately 
towards the [)ro((uction of goods of the tirst 
order, c.g. sewing inacliincs ; goods of the 
third order, of those things which contribute 
similarly towards the production of goods of the 
second order, e.g. machinery used in the manu¬ 
facture of sewing machines ; and so on. In 
many cas(^s it is impossible to draw a hard and 
fast line between goods of dilferent orders, or 
even between consumers’ goods and producers’ 
goods ; but this does not destroy the import¬ 
ance of the distinctions indicated. It may be 
observed tliat \v'liil(^ some things are in their 
very nature consumers’ goods or producers' goods 
as the case may be, c.g. ball drCsSses aud sewing 
m.ae.hincs, others cannot be classified until the 
use to which tliey are put is known. For 
example^ a horse may be used as a jdoasuro 
horse or for wt)rk on a fai ni ; or, indeed, some- j 
times for the one purpose and sometimes for the | 
other. A thing may even belong to several 
ordorsof goods at the same tinit'; as, for example, 
a furnace Avhieh, wliile woiking inaehincry of 
various kinds, also serves to warm a neighbouring 
club-room or workmen’s eomnioii room. 

[Marshall, Principles of Econoviic.-< glwil qk\.), 
hk. ii. ch. iii. § 1 ; and Sidgwick, Principles of 
Political Economy , bk. i. ch. iii. § 4 (see Comple- 
MKNTAitY Goods).] j. n. k. 

CONSUMERS’ KENT. A term introduced 
iiito the nomenclature of political economy by 
Professor Marshall, to designate the dilfcrenco 
between the price that a purchaser actually pays 
for a given commodity and the price that he 
would be willing to pay rather than go without 
it. While the former Cixn never exceed the 
latter, it is clear that, as regards a large portion 
of each iiidividiial’s expenditure, the latter 
must exceed the former. This is proved by the 
fact that although a rise in the price of a com¬ 
modity may lead a purchaser to buy less of it, 


he will not usually give up buying it altogether 
unless the rise in price is very considerable. 
Consumers’ rent thus measures the surplus 
satisfaction that a consumer derives from the 
piu-chase of a commodity over and above the 
satisfaction that he sacrifices in paying away 
its price. In illustration, we may suppose the 
case of a man who, if the price of coals were £10 
a ton, would just be induced to buy one ton 
annually ; who would just be inducjed to buy 
two tons if the price were £7, three tons if it 
were £5, four tons if were £3, five tons if it 
were £2, six tons if it were £1 :10s. ; and who 
—the [irice being actually £1—does as a matter 
of fact buy seven tons. The fact that for one 
ton he would be willing to give £10 shows that 
the satisfaction he derives from that one ton is 
economically measured by £10. Hence the pur¬ 
chase of it for £1 yields a surplus satisfaciion 
that is measured by £9 ; it yields, in other 
words, a consumers’ rent of £9. Similarly the 
siu’plns satisfaciion yielded by the whole amount 
of coal that he buys is measured by the difier- 
(.*nce between his actual expenditure on coal (£7) 
and the sum of the prices that he would just be 
willing to give for each successive ton, i.e, 
£29 : 10s. In other words, the whole consumers’ 
rent that he derives from buying coal at £1 a 
ton is £22 : 1 Os. 

The term Comamers Pent is seen to ne em¬ 
ployed analogically: agricultural rent is tlio 
excess of the value of the total produce oh is i nod 
from a given piece of land over what is recpiired 
to remunerate the farmer for the outlay involved 
in raising the produce ; consumers’ rent is the 
excess of the money equivalent of the satisfac¬ 
tion derived by an individual from the total 
amount of a coTumodity that he purchases, as 
measured by the total price that he would, if 
necessary, be willing to give for it, over the out¬ 
lay actually incurred, 

►Since the amount of satisfaction yielded to 
<nr.erent purchasers by the same expenditure 
may be very different, it follows that a given 
consumers’ rent may represent varying amounts 
of surplus satisfaction. In particular, the 
utilities of two commodities cannot be regarded 
as even approximately represented by tlieir 
money measures, when one of the commodities 
is consumed chiefly by the rich and the other 
chiefly by the poor. Professor Marshall points 
out accordingly that the jwactical usefulness of 
esfiinates of consumers’ rents is limited to those 
cases in which the prices taken into consid¬ 
eration are those paid in markets where the 
average wealth of the purchasers Ls equal. 

The working out of problems that relate to 
consumers’ rent is much facilitated by the em¬ 
ployment of diagrammatic methods. The use 
of diagrams also indicates clearly the analogy 
between consumers’ rent and rent in the ordin¬ 
ary sense. 

[Ihe above account of consumers’ rent is taken 
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from a paper by Professor Marshall, on the Pure 
Theory of {Domestic) Values^ printed for private 
circulation in 1879, and from the same author’s 
Principles of Economics. For further explanation 
and for illustration of the uses to which the con¬ 
ception of consumers’ rent may be put in economic 
discussions, and the limitations with which they 
must be received, see the last-named work, bk. 
iii. ch. iv., and bk. v. chs. vii. and viii.] 

J. N. K. 

CONSUMPTIBLES. A Term employed 
BY THE Schoolmen. The schoolmen based a 
theory of interest on the distinction betw’een 
‘ * consumable ” and “durable” goods. In the 
case of the former, the use of which is insepar¬ 
able from and transferred with the article itself, 
interest was in their eyes wrong. The transfer 
of a consuui})tible, e.g. corn and wine, carries 
with it the right to consiinie. So to require the 
thing bflck, and also something for its use, is 
to charge two juices for it, one, a fair and 
proper eijuivalont, the other an extortion (see 
Fungi j3LEs). 

[Aquinas, >'Su7nvia Theologict, IT. ii. Q. 78, Art. 
1.—Bohin - Bawerk, Capital and Interest (Eng. 
trails.), vol. i. ch. i. p, 22.] L. r. p. 

CoNsuMPTiBLES. The end of all produc¬ 
tion is coiisumption, and consuinptibles arc 
the iinlividual niateiial objects destined for, or 
capable of, consumption. This may follow after 
and extend over a longer or shorter ])eriod. 
The loaf which is eaten on the day of baking, 
tliO Suez Canal wdiicli will L'lst, it is hojied, for 
centuries, are both corisumj)tibles ; they have 
tliis in eominon that they are destined to be 
C'ousuined, and their destination is jiroved by 
the fact. But it is not necessary tliat the pro¬ 
cess even of consiiniption should begin at once 
on the completion of production. Consump- 
tibles may be in stock an unlimited period 
before consumption begins without forfeiting 
the title. Thus the term covers the whole 
range of production, and includes all tlie pro¬ 
ducts of industry. But it includes also a large 
number of other things. The gifts of nature, 
fruits, metals, animals, and also the forces of 
nature are all to be classed under the head of 
consumptibles. In some such cases the process 
even of consumption may not begin for centuries, 
and may continue, for centuries more. 

Consiiuiptible and kindred terms would be by 
some restricted to articles that are desired for 
their o^vn sake which are ends in themselves ; 
goods of the first order, in Menger’s phrase. In 
this sense a loaf is consumed, but not a machine. 
“ Used up ” has been proposed as a more general 
term than consumed. Another distinction is 
between commodities which in order to be useful 
must be used up, and those which, though in fact 
they do wear away, do not confer utility by being 
used up. A loaf belongs to the former class, the 
Suez Canal to the latter. 

CONSUMPTION. Some economists have 
proposed to place consumption on the same 


footing as production, distribution, and exchange 
as a special department of economics. Since in 
England, however, this has not been attempted 
in the standard text-books, it seems best to 
indicate the various problems in the accepted 
divisions of the subject wdiich would naturally 
fall under a department of consumption. It 
will be found that to a great extent the prob¬ 
lems of the new department have been already 
investigated under other names. 

(1) First of all come questions of definition and 
the explanation of the fundamental ideas at the 
basis of consumption, generally treated by English 
writers in connection with production. “Con¬ 
sumption,” says Adam Smith, “is the sole end 
and purpose of all production, and the interest 
of the producer ought to be attended tr> only 
so far as it may be necessary for promoting that 
of the consumer.” Later criticism has thrown 
doubt on the possibility of making such a sharp 
distinction between tlie interests of producers 
and consumers. Apart from women who are 
largely employed in domestic duties, and old 
men, invalids, and children, the number of 
those returned in the census of any civilised 
country as “ imoccuj)ied ” is exlvernely small, 
and thus the gi’eat majority of the adult males 
are both producers and consamers. Accordingly 
the conditions as regards health, variety, moral 
and intellectual effects on the worker of the 
work done, etc., are of co-ordinate importance 
with tlie amount and quality of the definite 
commodities consinued. These questions are 
often discussed under the “disadvantages’ ’ of 
Division of Labour (q.v.), and sometimes 
under the effects of machinery. 

The principal idea in consumption is utility, 
taken in the wide sense in which the term is 
used in ethics (utilitarianism) ; the character¬ 
istics of which were first analysed by Bentham. 
From the consumer’s point of view the chief 
attribute of wealth is simply its utility—“its 
power or capacity,” in Mill’s language, “to 
satisfy a desire or serve a purpose.” From 
this standpoint the fact that wealth requires 
land, labour, and capital for its production, that 
it may be distributed in different ways according 
to the laws of the state or so-called natural 
economic laws, and that it may be exchanged, 
are of secondary importance. The consumer 
looks primarily to utility. Thus if by some 
discovery of natural sources any commodity 
became so abundant as to lose altogether its 
exchange value, this would to the consumer bo 
the best thing possible. Professor Jevons was 
the first to give full importance to utility as the 
foundation of consumption, and in this way the 
basis of economic science in general {Theory of 
Political Economy). Previous wTiters, as Mill, 
had been content with indicating broadly that 
utility was one requisite of exchange value. By 
the distinction between final and total utility 
(see Utility), Jevons threw a new light on tha 
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whole subject. The utility obtained by the 
consumption of successive portions of any com¬ 
modity is beyond a certain i)oint subject to a 
s|)ecies of diminishing return. The total utility 
of the things necessary to preserve life is very 
great, but the final utility of the last mouthful 
of bread and butter eaten by a well-fed labourer 
may be very small. The art of consumption, 
even without considering the limited powers of 
acquisition by an individual, consists in know¬ 
ing when to leave olF in one thing and to begin 
another. The ideal is reached when the final 
utilities of all the articles consumed are just 
equal. If everything were to be had in perfect 
abundance consumption would in each case be 
carried on until the zero point was reached, and 
furth(T consumption would involve harmful ex¬ 
cess or negative utility. 

(‘J) 'fhe relation of consumption to production 
may next be noticed. The object of consump¬ 
tion is to obtain utility, but in general this can 
only he done by the destruction, at a more or 
less rapid rate, of the thing used. To replace 
this (lestniction, when the natural supplies are 
limited, is the object of production. This leads 
to the distinction between productive and un¬ 
productive cousuiiiption. The former may bo 
defined strictly as that part of tlie producer’s 
consumption which is necessary to keep up or 
increase liis elficicncy, whilst the remainder is 
un[>rod\i(;tive. Thus it is iinpossiblo to separate 
the individuals wlio compo.se an industrial 
society into distinct classes of productive and 
unproductive consumers, for the groat majority 
are both, though in diircrent degrees. 

Apart from this most general relation of 
consumption to ]>roduction, we may consider 
the former as a stimulus to the latter. This is 
the principal point overlooked in Mill’s unfor- 
tunat<'ly-worded proposition that demand for 
commodities is not d>unand for labour. It is 
the growth in tlie intmisity and variety of tlie 
demands of (‘.onsiimers which is the mainspring 
of tlic hiercasf of p'rodiiction, and thus of the 
emplovnu'nt of labour. This j>oint has been 
forcibly illustrated by Adam Smith in his 
historical survey of the way in which the 
commerce of the towns contributed to the 
improvejiient of the country {Wealth of 
Nations, hk. iii. ch. iv.) Mill himself also 
observt's {Political Nonomij, bk. i. ch. xiv.) 
that amongst the means of inereasing the 
industrial activity of orienUl nations must be 
reckoned “the growth of mental activity 
making the [)eoplo alive to luw objects of 
desire. ’’ 

(3) vVlthough ill one way consumption 
through demand determines production, in 
another way production throiigli the conditions 
of supply determines consumption. For the 
means at the disposal of any individual are 
limited, and in many cases give little surplus 
above what is required for the barest neces¬ 


saries, and it follows that the price of the 
article is as important as its utility in deter¬ 
mining the quantity consumed. The funda¬ 
mental law of demand is that with every fall in 
price per unit, other things remaining the 
same, the number oTimits demanded increases. 
The consumer will aim at obtaining the maxi¬ 
mum utility from the expenditure of the money 
at his command, and, to put the matter in the 
.simplest form, a peck of apples may be of more 
use than a single pineapple. But the price of 
any article, not actually subject to natural or 
artificial scarcity or monopoly, depends normally 
upon Cost of Production {q.v.) Thus cost of 
production has an equal reciprocal influence on 
consumption. This is well illustrated in the 
case of food. The introduction of a cheaper 
means of subsistence often leads to the partial, 
or even total abandonment of a more costly, 
though in other respects superior national food, 
as, Ibr example, was the case with the potato 
in Ireland. Again in the matter of clothing, 
tlie cheapness of the comm* dities produced on 
a large scale has driven out of use various 
home-made articles, e.g. stockings. The total 
result of this substitution of cluMp and inferior 
articles may contribute towards lowering the 
standard of comfort of the mass of the people, 
and in this way the elfect of production upon 
eonsumption may be most important. 

(4) The connection between the distribution 
and the consumption of wealth is obviously of 
the closest kind, for the kind of articles 
.selected by the consumer will depend upon tho 
amount of his income. If all incomes were at 
the same level of moilerate competence there 
would be no scoiio for the liigher forms of 
luxuries, which require exclusive use for their 
enjoyment. Accordingly we find that socialists 
who aim at comparative equality of incomes 
lay great stress on all foi-ms of social enjoyment, 
c.ff. theatres, picture-galleiics, iniisic, etc. 
Again, historically, we find that tlie forms of 
wealth at ditlenuit times have been largely 
determined by its distribution. The [iroduc- 
tioii of works of art in media.'val Italy, and 
game preserving in England, are examples of 
the mode in which consumption vai ies with the 
interests of dominant classes. 

(5) The question of consiimpiiou may next 
bo considered from the point of view of govern¬ 
mental control or laissez-faire. In former 
tinu's almost every govorninent thought it a 
most important part of its duty to lay down 
what various classes, or even individuals, might 
or miglit not consume, and we find sumptuary 
laws ot tho most detailed kind. In mediieval 
Fnghind, ior example, both clothing and food 
were subject to the strictest regulations. A 
person inust be of a certain social standing to 
be entitled to wear silk, or to eat more than 
three courses at a meal. In oriental countries 
this idea has reached its full development in 
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the caste system. In modern times in progres¬ 
sive societies the tendency has been in con¬ 
sumption, as in production, to rely more and 
more upon laissez-fairey although public opinion, 
distributed through different social orders, 
still exercises considerable^ influence, especially 
in matters of dress, houses, furniture, etc. In 
some respects, however, the government still 
exercises a direct or indirect control over con¬ 
sumption, and it is held to be justified in doing 
so in cases where the consumer is not the best 
judge of his own real interests, or of the real 
value of the article consumed. Thus in most 
countries the sale of intoxicants and the pre¬ 
scription of medicines have been placed under 
legal restraint. At the same time also laws 
with detailed provisions have been enacted 
against various forms of adulteration and 
fraud. The interests of consumers who are 
considered unfit to judge for themselves, e.g. 
children, have been specially considered. In¬ 
directly government influences consumption 
mainly by taxation, and some taxes are advo¬ 
cated principally for their social effects (see 
Taxation). 

If the department of consumption ever 
assumes in the text-books a position of co¬ 
ordinate importance with the other depart¬ 
ments, it might well be made to embrace 
various other topics at present scattered 
through different parts of economics. 

Such, for example, is the cpicstion of the 
poor and poor-laws (see Charity, Statk), 
the advisability of protecting the limited 
natural resources of a nation, the necessity of 
considering the ultimate social effect of certain 
forms of trade which, for tlie time being, may 
be profitable (see Free Trade), and various 
questions on the distribution and inheritance 
of wealth, e,g. the effects on national consump¬ 
tion of a system of peasant proprietary. 

(6) Lastly, the light throwm by the study of 
consumption upon social progress may be con¬ 
sidered. Consumption being largely deter¬ 
mined by distribution, is itself in turn one of 
the best signs of the Avay in which the national 
wealth is distributed. Statistics as to the 
consumption per head of various articles in 
different nations, or in the same nation at 
different times, often give the best evidence 
available on the wealth of various classes. In 
making such comparisons, however, regard 
must always bo paid to a possible change or 
difference in tastes and habits, and also to the 
cost of the various articles considered, whether 
influenced by natural or governmental causes, 
and to the use of substitutes. A relative 
falling-ofi’ in the rate of the consumption of 
coffee may be due to an increase in the use of 
cocoa, and a decrease in the use of intoxicants 
may be ascribed, not to diminished consuming 
power, but to higher moral development. But 
when proper precautions are taken, statistics of 


consumption furnish a good outline of the 
material life of the mass of the people. The 
mere fact, for example, that so many articles 
are continuously produced on a larger scale 
shows, not only that they are consumed in 
increasing qua tities, but also that larger 
numbers of people are able to purchase them, 
and thus the contention of the socialists that, 
through production on a largo scale, Avealth is 
being concentrated in a fcAV hands, is shoAvn to 
be an error, because the articles produced can 
only be consumed when spread over a Avide 
area. In making comparisons of national 
progress from the consumer’s standpoint, it 
would he most useful if index numbers based on 
the average consuming power of various classes 
were constructed (see Lndex Numbers). 

[The subject of consumption is specially treated 
in Roscher’s Political Economyy and in iSchbnberg’s 
Haruihooky by Professor Lexis. A useful develop¬ 
ment of Jevons’s theory is given in Mr. Wicksteed's 
Alphahet of Economic Science ; and in Mr. J. N. 
Keynes* Scope and Method of Political Economyy 
at p- 101 et seq.y there is an interesting discussion 
of the question whether the consumption of wealth 
should or should not be regarded as constituting 
a distinct department of political economy ; Avith 
notices of minierous economists who have adopted 
this arrangement.] j. s. N. 

CONSUMPTION, Taxes on. The provision 
oi’ari adequate revenue for the purposes of govern¬ 
ment has from the earliest times been ellected, 
in part, by means of taxes on consumable 
articles. Adam Smith {JFcallh of Nations, bk. 
v. eh. ii. art. iv.) ascribes the invention of 
such taxes to “ the impossibility of taxing the 
people in proportion to their revenue by any 
capitation,” but it would app^ear that the failure 
of direct imposts in meditcval times residted in 
an increase and extension of a previously exist¬ 
ing method of raising revenue, rather than in 
the institution of a system which is, in it^ 
essence, that of contribution in kind. Taxes 
on consumable commodities have been com¬ 
mended by economists on the gi’ound of their 
convenience, it liaving been found possible by 
means of such taxes “to raise a considerable re¬ 
venue . . . the payments of which by con¬ 
sumers are made in insensible portions, Avhero 
it would have been impossible to collect the 
same amount by direct taxation at comparatively 
long intervals. Taxation is in this respect like 
bleeding” (Professor Nicholson, Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, 9th ed., art. “Taxation”). It has 
also been urged in favour of this system of 
taxation that it may be assessed so as to leave 
no doubt concerning what ought to be paid, or 
when it ought to be paid, and Montesquieu 
{Esprit des LoiSy liv. xii. cap. vii.) says in 
favour of taxes on commodities that they “are 
felt the least by the people because no formal 
demand is made for them. They can be so 
wisely contrived that the people shall scarcely 
know that they pay them.” On the other 
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hand, while Ricardo afltais that a tax on 
necessaries will not be borne by the working 
classes {Principles of Political Economy^ ch. 
xvi.), Adam Smith distinguishes between the 
effect of taxes on necessaries and on luxuries, 
observing {Wealth of Natims, bk. v. ch. ii. 
art. iv.) that in the fonner case the tax will 
eventually be shifted to other shoulders than 
those of the immediate consumer. M'Ciilloch 
adds that the process by which this is brought 
about is slow and difficult, and that ** there is 
in most cases a great risk in imposing or in¬ 
creasing taxes on nc()essanes, lest tlie wages of 
labour should not sustain a coiTCsponding rise, 
and the condition of the labourers be in conse¬ 
quence depressed.” ProfessorSidgwick empha¬ 
sises the fact that tlie taxation of commodities 
is incompatible with any very exact ecpialisa- 
tion of the burden of fixation,” but he adds 
that the system has tlie merit of avoiding the 
worst inequalities whicli taxation [)roportioned 
to income would c-auso . . . since it enables 
those ])(M\sons whose needs are greatest todiininish 
their share of taxation by abstinence from cus¬ 
tomary luxuries ” {Principles of Political Eam- 
o/iiy^ 1833, pp. 665, 666). 

It is generally believed, with Adam Smith, 
that taxes on commodities take out or keep out 
of the pockets of the people more than almost 
any other bixca, in jiroportion to what they 
bring in to the state, although it may be 
doubted whether, under a well-ordered tariff and 
modern administration, any serious objection 
arises under this head (see Cost of Collection 
OF d'AXEs). 

Taxes on tommodities have also been resorted 
to t\)r other purposes than the provision of 
revenue, e.g. the discouragement of the con¬ 
sumption of iiitoxiciiting iujuors, and the pro¬ 
tection or eucoiiragemoiit of home industries by 
means of the imposition of duties either on im- 
poiTcd foreign manufactures or on raw materials 
sent abroad (see riioTECTiON). Such taxes 
may bo levied cither by the collection of a duty 
from the importer, producer, or maimfaclurer,. 
in W'hich case it is usual wdiere the duty is at 
all heavy to permit the dutiable articles to bo 
warehoused under the supervision of the revenue 
otficers until such time as delivery for consump¬ 
tion takes place, or b}' the collection of an 
annual licence duty from the person using the 
article, as in the case of carriages and guns. 
The imposition of a licence duty in respect of 
the manufacture of or dealing in certain articles 
has practically the same effect as a duty on the 
articles themselves. 

As to the incidence of duties on commodities, 
the summary of ojiiuion given by Professor 
Nicholson in the article above referred to may 
be cited: “ Where production takes place under 
free competition, the tax wdll, owing to the 
tendency of profits to equality, be transferred 
to the consumer, but when the article is 


practically monopolised, a tax must fall on tha 
monopolist.” For a more minute discussion of 
these cases, see Pantaleoni, Theoria della pres- 
sume trihutariay and Cournot, Recherehes, ch. vi. 

The majority of the leading treatises on political 
economy specifically ^eal with this subject (see 
also Custom, Customs Duties ; Excise), t. h. e. 

CONTINUATION or CONTANGO. Under 
the word Backwardation (g.v.) the process 
by which a person who, being unable to deliver 
stock which he has sold, borrows it, has been 
already described. In the same way, one who 
has bought stock or shares which he cannot pay 
for is obliged to borrow the money, and this he 
can often do from the person who has sold the 
stock or securities in question. But the seller 
charges him a “ contango.” Under normal cir- 
(miiistances the contango, or rate of continuation, 
somewhat exceeds the ordinary rate of interest 
at which money can be borrowed from the 
banks, for the hanks do not lend to the full 
market-value of the securities lodged with them, 
whereas one who “ con tangoes ” retains securi¬ 
ties to the bare amount of his loan, and has no 
claim until the next settling day against the 
peraon whom he trusted to fulfil the bargain. 
A great deal of business is done by money- 
dealers, who borrow at a low' rate and re-lend 
on the stock exchange iii this w'ay. A. 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. The great war 
from 1803 to 1814 w'as primarily a duel be¬ 
tween France and England, in which the other 
powers of Europe were engaged, sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on tlie other. But the 
w'ar had this peculiar characteristic, that 
neither of the two chief belligerents could 
attack each other directly. The battle of 
Ansterlitz annihilated the coalition which Pitt 
liad formed, and secured the supremacy of 
Napoleon on the mainland. Almost at the 
same time Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar 
destroyed the naval power of France, and put 
an end to all ideas of invading England. Thus 
the tw'o stab-s were forced do fall back u|*oii 
indirect modes of warfare, and each sought to 
cripple the other’s commerce. The measures 
adopted by Napoleon for this purpose in his 
famous decrees from Berlin and Milan have 
received the name of the “continental system.” 
England retaliated by a series of orders in 
council, of which the tw’o most important w'ere 
issued in 1807. 

There was no novelty in the questions raised 
or the means adopted in this war, except the 
vast scale on which mercantile hostilities \Yero 
carried on. In all the wars of the 18th 
century England had sought to cut Fiance 
from commerce with its colonies. The result 
had been to throw this trade into the hands o/ 
neutral powers. To prevent this, England had 
laid down the rule of 1756, that a neutral had 
no riglit to relieve a belligerent by carrying on 
a trade in time of w’ar, from which it would be 
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excluded during peace. The harshness with 
which England employed its maritime ascend¬ 
ency to enforce this nile induced the states of 
northern Europe to conclude an Armed Neu¬ 
trality (q,v,) in 1780, and again in 1800. The 
principles which they asseited were that “free 
ships make free goods,'* that a neutral may 
carry any commodities, except such as are con¬ 
traband of war, and that a blockade can only 
be respected when it is effectual. 

The essential diflSculty of measures against 
the commerce of an enemy was that they 
must necessarily affect the interests of neutral 
states. This difficulty became very prominent 
in the war with Napoleon. On 16th May 
1806, the Whig ministry in England notified 
to the ministers of neutral powers that the 
whole coast from the Elbe to Brest was block¬ 
aded against the introduction of contraband of 
war or of goods belonging to the enemies of 
England, while the coast from Ostend to the 
Seine was subject to a rigorous blockade. This 
measure gave Napoleon a pretext for issuing 
the Berlin decree on 21st November 1806. 
The preamble asserted that England had 
violated the law of nations: (1) by extending 
to private property on sea a right of capture 
which on land only applies to property of the 
state ; (2) by extending to unfortified towns 
and ports a right of blockade which is only 
applicable to fortified places ; (3) by declaring 
blockaded places before which there is not a 
single vessel, and “places which all the united 
forces would be incapable of blockading, such 
as entire coasts and a whole empire.” On these 
grounds he decrees that--(l) the British Islands 
are in a state of blockade ; (2) all commerce 
with them is prohibited ; (3) every English sub¬ 
ject in countries occupied by French troops, or 
those of their allies,- will be made prisoners of 
war ; (4) all property of an English subject is 
lawful prize ; (5) all merchandise belonging to 
England, or obtained from her manufactories or 
colonies, is lawful prize ; (6) no ship coming 
direct from England or English colonies shall 
be received in any port. 

This measure went far beyond anything 
which England had ever attempted, and was 
the more preposterous as France had no naval 
power by which it could be enforced. Probably 
the wisest course for England would have been 
to leave France to meet the discontent of her 
subjects and allies, and the hostility of neutral 
states, of which the United States were the 
most important. In that case the Berlin 
decree would almost certainly have been a dead 
letter. But if the continental system owed its 
origin to the action of France, it owed its 
efficiency to the action of England. Without 
waiting to see what attitude would be assumed 
by neutrals, the Whig government issued an 
order in council on 7th January 1807. After 
reciting the purport of the Berlin decree, it 


ordered that no vessel should be allowed to 
trade oetween one port and another belonging 
to France or her allies; that neutral vessels 
attempting such a ^royago should be warned by 
English rnen-oTwar and privateers; and that 
if they disregarded the warning, they should 
be captured as lawful prize. This order failed 
in its avowed object of compelling France to 
withdraw the decree, or inducing neutral states 
to insist on its withdrawal. On the conirai} 
English goods in the north of Europe were 
rigorously confiso(vf'ed by Fvench troops. Mean¬ 
while the Whig ministry fell, and the Tories, 
who succeeded to office under the duke of Port¬ 
land, issued a second and far more stringent 
order in council, on 11th November 1807. 
This decreed that all ports belonging to France 
or hcrv.allie9, or to any country from which the 
British flag was excluded, should bo regarded 
as in a state of blockade ; that all trade in 
articles produced in such counti ies should he 
condemned as unlawful ; and that every vessel 
trading from or to such countries, or carrying 
their produce, should bo captured as lawful 
prize. 

Napoleon promptly answered this order by 
the Milan decree, 17th December 1807. Its 
chief provisions were as follows :—Every ship 
of any nation which submits to the order of 
11th November is declared denationalised, and 
considered as British property ; (2) the British 
Isles are declared in a state of blockade “by 
sea as well as by land.” Every ship going to 
or from a port of England or English colonies 
is declared to be good prize ; (3) these measures 
shall “continue to be in force until the British 
government returns to the principles of the law 
of nations, which regulates the relations of 
civilised states in time of war.” 

Thus the continental system, carried to its 
logical extreme by both the two great belliger¬ 
ents, threatened to put a stop to the commerce 
of the whole world. It was of course im¬ 
possible to enforce with absolute strictness 
the provisions either of Napoleon’s decrees 
or of the English orders. A vast system of 
smuggling .was the inevitable result, and goods 
were carried to the blockaded ports, though their 
price was necessarily enhanced by the compara¬ 
tive scantiness of the supply, and by the risks 
run in conducting the trade. Perhaps the 
most curious thing is that this smuggling was 
connived at, and made a source of revenue, by 
the two states who were responsible for the 
prohibitions. Both England and France issued 
licenses for the evasion of their respective 
decrees. Napoleon is said to have amassed by 
their sale the sum of 400,000,090 francs; 
while in England the number of commercial 
licenses mounted from 791 in 1806 to 18,356 
in 1810. 

Although thus limited by licensed and un¬ 
licensed evasions, the results of the continentaJ 
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system can hardly be over-estimated. It was 
a principal cause of the ultimate fall of 
Napoleon. To render the system eflScient and 
complete he must make himself master of the 
whole of Europe. This impelled him to those 
enterprises in Portugal and Spain, and especi¬ 
ally to the great expedition to Russia, which 
contributed essentially to ruin his power. And 
again the suffeiings caused among the peoples 
of Europe by the scarcity and dearness of com¬ 
modities which they had learnt to regard as 
necessaries excited a discontent against French 
domination which had not existed at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolutionary conquests. The 
French had always professed to be the enemies 
of dynasties but the friends of the people, and 
their professions had long been believed. The 
continental system destroyed that belief, and 
the Napoleonic empire fell before the popular 
hostility whicli his measures against England 
had excited. 

With regard to England, the policy or im¬ 
policy of the orders in council was hotly debated 
at the time, and can hardly yet be regarded as 
a matter on which opinion is absolutely formed. 
Unit they did in the end servo their purpose as 
measures of hostility against Napoleon is 
absolutely demonstrable. But they did this at 
considerable cost. In the iirst place they 
inflicted enormous hardships upon English 
manufacturers, who were to a great extent 
deprived of the market for their produce. No 
<loubt these hardships were lessened by the 
system of licenses, but this in itself is indefens¬ 
ible on any principles of commercial morality. 
The almost unanimous petitions from the chief 
manufacturing towns prove that they had un- 
doxibtcd grievances to coiiqdain of, and that 
those were, to a great extent, due to the policy 
of the government. 

But tlie most liarmfnl result to Fngland was 
umloubtedly the quarrel with the United 
States. It was inevitable that the enmity of 
neutrals should be directed less against the 
state which originated the continental system 
than against that which had the {)owcr to 
enforce it. In 1808 Congress passed an act of 
embargo, prohibiting all intercoimse with Eng¬ 
land and France as long as the two countries 
maintained their decrees. In the hope of con¬ 
ciliating the last great ])ower which was not 
hostile, England modified the orders in council 
in April 1809, by opening to American ve.ssels 
the Baltic, the North Sea, part of Italy, and 
the foreign possessions of the Dutch. But the 
quarrel was not healed, and it was further 
aggravated by disputes arising from the English 
claim to search American vessels for deserters 
from the navy. To make matters worse, 
Napoleon olfered to withdraw his decrees, on 
condition that England should revoke the 
orders in council and abandon “ the new prin- 
ciple.«» of blockade which they had laid dowTi." 


To this the English ministers would not agree, 
and at the end of 1810 the American ambas- 
sador quitted England. 

The loss of the American market, and the 
prospect of a quarrel with the United States, 
increased the ill-feeling in England against the 
orders. The Whigs, who were responsible for 
the policy in its origin, now turned round and 
denounced it. At last, in 1812, Brougham 
carried a motion in the Commons for an inquiry 
before a committee of the whole house. The 
evidence was almost conclusive, and after a 
one-sided debate, the government avoided a 
division by announcing that the orders would 
be abandoned. They were repealed by an order 
of -Joid June 1812. But it was too late to 
avoid the war with America, whicli lasted for 
two years with little credit to either country, 
and wa.s terminated by the treaty of Ghent in 
1814. (See Blockade ; International Law ; 
Paper Blockade.) 

[The Berlin and Milan deciees will be found 
in the Moniteur : the orders in council in the 
London (Jazette. They are quoted in extenso 
by Leone Levi, JHstoi'y of British Commerce^ 
part ii. eh. iv., Appendix. — See also Alison, 
History qf Europe^ vol. viii. ch. 1 .—Life and 
Times of Lord, Brougham, by himself, vol. ii. cb 
X., and Speeches, vol. i.—Spencer Walpole, Life of 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, vol. ii. ch. viii.— 
For the fullest criticism of the j^olicy of the orders 
ill council, see Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 
sub. ann,, 1812.] e. l. 

CONTRABAND. A term used to denote 
articles in which trade is carried on contrary to 
the provisions of (a) international law and 
comity, (h) the revenue laws of a nation. 

(a) It lias been generally admitted amongst 
civilised nations that the subjects of a neutral 
power are entitled to continue to trade with 
tho.se of powers at war with each other witliout 
rendering their goods liable to ca]»ture and for¬ 
feiture. In order to enable this right to be 
exercised without detriment to the position of 
the belligerents, international jurists have 
endeavoured, with some limited success, to 
lay down the rules which should be observed 
in trade so carried on, and tliose rules have 
frequently been embodied in treaties. It is 
now well established that the carriage and sale 
to a belligerent of instruments and materials 
which are, by their own nature, tit to be used 
in war, arc inconsistent with neutrality. “If,’* 
says Lord Grenville {Letters of Sulpicius, p. 26), 
“ I have wrested my enemy’s sword from his 
hands, the bystander who furnishes him with a 
fresh weapon can have no pretence to be con¬ 
sidered as a neutral in the contest.” All such 
instruments or materials are therefore regarded 
as contraband, or mcrces banno intcrdicta, and 
they are liable to seizure and forfeiture if cap 
tured in course of conveyance to a belligerent. 
Another class of articles is said to be ancipitis 
usus, i.e. of variable application, being of strch 
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a character that it cannot be exactly determined 
whether they are intended for belligerent oi for 
ordinary commercial purposes. Amongst these 
articles are coal, naval stores, timber, avd tar. 
The decision whether articles of this class are to 
be deemed contraband will rest with the court 
before whicli the goods are brought, when regard 
should be had to the destination of the ship, 
the purposes for which the goods are inti'ndod. 
the position and character of the war, an<l the 
regulations and treaty obligations laid down or 
accepted by the belligerent. Even, however, 
if a^’tlcles of this class are held to be contra¬ 
band, they are not ordinarily subject to seizure, 
but merely to the right of pre-emption, under 
which their full value, with, in some cases, the 
ordinary mercantile profit, is paid for the 
articles if the belligerent desires to retain them, 
l^his right is described by Sir Robert Fhillimorc 
as “a i’air compromise between the right of the 
belligerent to seize, and the claim of the neutral 
to export his native commodities, though imnu'- 
diately subservient to the pur[)oses of hostility” 
{Ooimmnlaries uimi hitci'national. Laiv, vol. iii. 
2nd edition, p. 451). Within these limitations as 
to commoditie.s, and subject to absolute jnohibi- 
tion of commerce with Ix'.siogtMl and blockaded 
places, “it cannot be too cniplKilieally declared 
that it is the uncinestionaVjlo rigiit of the neutral 
to carry on a general trade with tlie belligerents” 
{ibid. p. 387). 

{h) The term ‘"contraband ” is also applied to 
goods in respect of which the requiiemeiits of 
the revenue laws of a country have not been 
comjdied with, and which are liable to seizure 
hereunder. Section 177 of the Customs Laws 
Consolidation Act, 188G (39 k 40 Viet. c. 36), 
provides that goods unshipped without payment 
of duty, prohibited goods (whether imported or 
shipped for exportation), goods illegally removed 
from a warehouse, goods concealed on board a 
sliip or boat, and goods packed therewith for 
I'he purpose of concealing them—arc all liable 
to forfeiture, and a similar provision is enacb*d 
(§ 179) in respect of prohibited goods found on 
board or attached to ajiy vessel or boat found 
on arriving within the United Kingdom, or 
within three leagues thereof. The seizures may 
be disposed of as the commissioners of customs 
direct. TIjc excise acts contain similar enact¬ 
ments with i-espect*to excisable commodities. 

In 1911 the customs oflicers made 6630 
seizures, amoniiting iu the aggregate to 10,649 lb 
of tobacco and cigars, and 143 gallons of s^urits. 
The produce of these seizures is, as a general rule, 
sold, if a [)rice over and above the duty can be 
obtained, and the articles are legally saleable. 

[Pliilliriiore s Commentaries on International 
Law. —Wheaton’s Elemenis of International Law. 
—Hall’s International Law. 2ud ed., 1884, pp. 
698-637.—As to offences against the revenue law.s 
see the annual reports of the commissioners of 
customs and inland revenue.] T. h. e. 


CONTRACT. The origin of contracts must 
be co-eval with the first commencement of econo¬ 
mic relations among mankind. The simplest 
actions of daily litc, even amongst the least civil¬ 
ised communities, are really forms of contract. 
Exchange and barter, the earliest and crudest 
outcome of the law of supply and demand, is 
essentially a contract. The man who can make 
a rude plough finds himself, by the possession of 
that faculty, independent of the necessity of en¬ 
gaging directly ill agricultural pursuits to obtain 
a share of the fruits of the earth. This element¬ 
ary example will suffice to denionsiiutti the 
primary bearing of the doctrine of contracts on 
economic questions. For even iu this there is 
traceable one of the great and lundainental 
principles of contract in its relation to poliiical 
economy, namely, the power it bestows of ob¬ 
taining at once a personal benefit, through 
entering into an engagement ultimately to 
discharge the original obligation. In more 
advanced conditions of society, the principle 
assumes more extended development; land- 
oumers lease land to fanners possessing skill 
and capacity rc(iuisitc to till that land to ad- 
viintage, capitalists advance money to mercliants 
to be employed in trade to produce ])rofits ex¬ 
ceeding the rate of ijitercat demanded, but the 
princijdc is still the same. It is obvious that 
to induce a man to entrust his property to 
another, to f)art wifli his present enjoyment 
and use of it for the sake of future advantage, 
the certainty of that future advantage must bo 
secured to him, he must have a hold over the 
person to whom he has entrusted it, he must, 
to carry on his business and arrange fresh com¬ 
binations, be able (o reckon with confidence upon 
tlie return to him oi’ bis capital, together with 
the increment which is the result of its tcin])or- 
ary alienation. It is the establishment of this 
confidence, the basis of any system of credit, 
which is the aim and object of the law of con¬ 
tracts. The methods by which the law seeks 
to attain this security are various. For two 
objects, apt to clash, have to be borne in mind. 
On the one hand, that of ensuring performance 
of, inspiring confidence in, the fulfilment of the 
contract; on the other, that of encouraging the 
freedom of contract by attaching thereto such 
safeguards that persons may readily bind them¬ 
selves, knowing that the law will protect them, 
and that precautionary measures exist which 
will prevent undue advantage being taken of 
ignorance, necessity, inadvertence, want of 
proper advice, or lapse of time ; and that fraud, 
if it exists, will invalidate any contract, how¬ 
ever formal and solemn. To turn to concrete 
examples. Among the first class, or what may 
be termed the promisee’s safeguard?, may be 
enumerated the rules by which money due or 
liquidated demands under a contract can be 
recovered by speedy and economical process, 
such as that provided by Order XIV. of the 
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rules of the Supreme Court, which practically 
casta the onus of proving non-liability on the 
defendant, and the procedure which amerces 
damages, assumed to be commensurate with the 
injury directly or reasonably referable to the 
breach of the contract, or where such damages 
atford no sufficient reparation, specific perform¬ 
ance of the contract itself. The other class, 
which may be termed the promisor's protection, 
comprises enactments, such as the statute of 
limitations, which requires that actions on con¬ 
tracts should be brought within such period as 
to render it probable that witnesses who can 
speak to what really took place may be still 
available; the statute of Frauds, rendering 
writing necessary for proof of contracts attaining 
a certain degree of importance or extending over 
a specified period ; the whole doctrine of the 
limitation of the contractual powers of infants 
and married women, the equitable rules which 
Avill ill fitting cases set aside or modify un¬ 
conscionable bargains with reversioners or per¬ 
sons whoso immediate and pressing needs impair 
their liberty of action, and finally the great 
principb' that fraud invalidates everything. 

Ill certain exceptional cases the legislature 
gees even further than this, and adopts a course 
which must always bo open to criticism and 
discussion. It passes an act to benefit a par¬ 
ticular class, such for instance as the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 188o, or the Ground Game Act 
of 1880, and then provides that it shall not bo 
competent for any member of the class intended 
to be benefited to contract himself out of the 
act. How far this interference with freedom 
of contract is justified must always be an open 
question. It is never permissible save in the 
interest of a class admittedly improvident or 
prone to sacrifice future advantage for imme¬ 
diate gratification, such for example as sailors. 
But evTiii in such case.s, members of the class 
intended to be benefited must occasionally lose 
good opportunities by reason of the fetters so 
imposed on their contracting powers. Take 
tlie case of a fanner willing to take a farm at a 
lower rent if ho could renounce the benefit of 
the Ground Game Act. having no inclination to 
avail himself of the s]iorting reservation it 
ensures him, and ['ossessing well-founded con¬ 
fidence that his landlord, froiii his own tastes 
and interests, to say nothing of his regard for 
an obligation assumed, would never permit 
ground game to increase to the prejudice of the 
tenant’s occupation of the farm, it certainly 
seems hard that the i)arties should not be per¬ 
mitted to regulate their relations in accordance 
with their own wishes and their mutual interests. 
But the justification of such measures is to be 
found, if at all, in the general interest of the 
community and the welfare of the class specially 
coiicenied, and for one case where the rule might 
probably bo relaxed with advantage, there would 
be many where the deviation would prcniuce 


ultimate disadvantage to one party. Some 
instances of legislative interference with freedom 
of contract seem, however, to be entirely bene¬ 
ficial, such for instance as the Truck Acts, and 
the legislation respecting the employment of 
women and children in mines and factories, 
(see Children’s Labour, and Factory Acts.) 
An interference with contracts, frequently un 
justifiable, is that of ex post facto legislation, 
enactments which set aside or modify existing 
contracts, not on the ground of any inherent 
disability or irregularity existing at the time 
the contract was entered into, not on any sugges¬ 
tion that the parties were not of competent and 
freely consenting mind when they contracted, 
Of that the contract was in any way tainted 
with fraud, but on the plea that since that date 
circumstances have altered, that something has 
supervened which renders it equitable or desir¬ 
able that its terms should be reconsidered or 
readjusted without the consent of at least one 
of the parties thereto. Whether such circum¬ 
stances exist or not in any particular case, or 
whatever estimate may be made of the justice 
or the policy of such a measure, appears alto¬ 
gether outside the economic questions involved. 
If good is done in any particular case, the benefit 
is immeasurably outweighed by tlie danger of 
the precedent, by the general sense of insecurity 
induced, and the shock to confidence in the- 
sanctity of contract occasioned thereby. In¬ 
stances are not far to seek. Irish rents in recent 
tiiru'S, and commercial obligations in France 
during the stress of the Franco-German war, have 
b(vm thesubject of this sort of expost facto legisla¬ 
tion, and however widely opinions may diller as 
to the degree of justification afforded in each 
case by the exigencies of the situation, the pre¬ 
cedent cannot from an economic point of view 
be regarded as orherwiso than dangerous. Siicii 
If'gislation lias been likened to a convulsion of 
nature which by destroying the subject matter 
of a contract renders the fulfilment thereof im¬ 
possible and takes away in ordinary cases any 
right to damages for the breach ; and the simile 
indicates the legal attitmlc towards exceptional 
measures of this nature, A question of mixed 
economics and law in relation to contract which 
is at present taking definite and practical form 
is how far the law will intervene to limit com¬ 
binations which, having their objects the 
attainment of complete or partial monopolies 
and the elimination of healthy competition, may 
tend to enhance the price of articles of daily ne¬ 
cessity, to the benefit of the few and the prejudice 
of the many. Contracts made with a view to 
such an end may be declared void as between 
the parties both in this country and in America, 
but community of interest secures adherence to 
the terms ot such contracts and the remedy, if 
any, must be brought to bear from outside. 
As stated by Lord Coleridge in the recent case 
of the Mogul Steamship Company, Limited, 
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V. M‘Gregor, Gow, and Co., 21, Q.B.D., 544, 
in a judgment affirmed by the H. of L. (92) 
Appeal Cases 25, the line which separates the 
reasonable selfishness of traders from wrong and 
malice is one difficult to draw in words. But 
the law of conspiracy is very untrammelled and 
general in its operation, embracing in its widest 
definition any combination of two or more per¬ 
sons for the accomplishment of anything which 
in the opinion of the court is detrimental to the 
public welfare, and it will probably come to he 
JudLially settled before long how far salt unions, 
Hour and coal unions, and the whole devrlop- 
ment of the ring system, fall within tl::* scope 
01 rhe criminal law under this head. 

Idle intervention of bankruptcy law to pre¬ 
clude tno full enforcement of contracts stands on 
a dilfercnt footing (see Bankiiuptcv Law). The 
possibility of bankruptcy is always a remote 
potential incident of every contract, from the 
inception of which it must be taken to have 
been in the contemplation of the parties and 
accepted by them; moreover, the obloquy and 
disabilities involved by becoming bankrupt, 
coupled with the necessary suT-render of all 
existing, and until discharge, all accruing, 
property constitute a sufficient deterrent and 
punishment to warrant an interference which 
is after all more in the interest of the body 
of creditors than of the bankrupt. 

Confidence in the fulfilment of contracts 
renders possible the replacement of a very large 
proportioi of the circulating medium of a 
country by the employment of paper to re¬ 
present the gold or silver which would otherwise 
be required. Baidv-notes are merely contracts 
to pay, yet the firm belief in the validity of the 
contract supports a circulation adequate for the 
wants of the country, witli the assistance only 
of coin representing a comparatively small pro¬ 
portion of the outstanding liability, and so 
with bills and promissory notes ; though only 
contracts, yet, backed by the credit of tlie 
parties to them, they take, during their cuiTency, 
the place of coin. 

So again, the entire fabric of legitimate co¬ 
operation and combination, of partnershix)s, the 
utilisation of capital and organisation of labour, 
would be impossible were it not for the doctrine 
of contracts and ^ts practical availability. A 
firm of conti’actors, themselves bound by con¬ 
tract to unite their energies and capital, or 
deriving that capital from others by means of 
contract, undertake under contract important 
works for a body of persons who again, as a 
company, combine their capital under the 
provisions of a contract of association, the 
contractors make subcontracts with managers, 
foremen, and workmen for their respective 
services, with producers, carriers, shipowners, 
and manufacturers for the supply and carriage 
of the requisite materials and plant, other 
contracts are entered into with landowners 
VOL. I. 


for the site to be occupied, and so by the 
intervention of a series of contracts, an enter¬ 
prise is carried through which would be 
absolutely impossible without such machinery. 
Employment is found directly or indirectly for 
a large number of persons, and money is put 
into cii’culation through the most remunerative 
and beneficial channels. 

As we have seen that the principle of contract 
helped to supply the simplest wants of early 
economic society, it keeps pace and expands 
with the increasing reeds of advancing civilisa¬ 
tion. By an inherent power of development, 
without any moving cause other than men’s 
recognition of its necessity and appreciation of 
its efficacy, it rises to every fresh occasion, and 
almost insensibly permeates daily life to the 
welfare and progress of society at large.' 

[Addison on Contracts. — Chi tty on Contracts. —f 
Pollock’s Law of Cont'^'acts. —Anson on Contracts.'\ 

j. u. p. 

Contract, Law of. A contract is a legally 
binding promise made by one or more persons 
to another person or other persons, to do some 
act, to forbear from some act, or to sutler 
some act to be done, for the benefit of such 
other person or persons. Such a promise, 
whether legally binding or not, is called an 
agreement, an<l an agreement becomes a contract 
if the following requirements are complied with : 

(1) the promise must be intended to create a 
legal relation between the parties (e.g. a promise 
to dine at a friend’s house is not a contract) ; 

(2) the parties must be capable of contracting 
(e.g. the agreements of infants and lunatics are 
mostly invalid, and a married woman having 
no separate estate is incapable of contracting) ; 

(3) the contents of the agreement must have 
been submitted by the one side to the other 
(offer), and must have been assented to by the 
latter ill an unambiguous and unqualified 
manner (acceptance) ; (4) the agreement must 
not be entered into for an unlawful or immoral 
object {c.g. an agreement not to exercise a certain 
trade without any limit as to space is invalid, 
as being in general restraint of trade, and there¬ 
fore against public policy; an agreement to 
commit an indictable offence is similarly void, 
and there are numerous other instances) ; (5) 
the contract must either be made by deed (i.e. 
signed, sealed, and delivered by the promising 
party or parties), or it must be supported by a 
“valuable consideration.” 

A contract made by deed is called a contract 
under seal or a specialty ; contracts not made 
by deed are called simple contracts or parol 
contracts. A valuable consideration may consist 
in a benefit accruing to the promising party or 
in a sacrifice made by the party to whom the 
promise is made, in exchange for the promise. 

1 Montesquieu’s story of the Troglodytes forcibly illus- 
trates the dissolution of society through breach of cou- 
tract. 

2 D 
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If, for instance, A by contract under seal pro¬ 
mises to B to pay him £500 on a given day by 
way ot gift, B will succeed in an action against 
A if A fails to pay at such date. If, on the other 
hand, the same promise be made by wi’iting 
without seal, B has no remedy in case of non¬ 
performance. If, however, A, by w’ord of mouth, 
promises B to pay him £500 in two days in 
consideiation of B lending him a book for tAvo 
hours, there will bo an enforceable contract, as 
the adc<[uacy of the consideration is not inquired 
into except in so far as it might be evidence 
of fraud. 

An agreement which satislies the above-men¬ 
tioned rcijuircments is called a contract; if, 
on the other hand, any one of the requirements 
is not complied with, the transaction remains 
without any i<gal effect, and the agreement is 
^called “void.” V'^oid agreements must be 
distinguished from unenforceable and voidable 
contracts. 

Certain classes of contracts are not enforce¬ 
able in the absence of written evidence as to 
their contents, the following being the most 
im[)ortant: — 

(1) Under § 4 of the Statute of Frauds 
('J9 Car. II. c. 3). 

{(() Contracts by which an executor or 
lolministrator assumes personal liability for 
debts owing to the estate administered by him. 
(6) Contracts of guarantee, (c) Contracts made 
in consideration of marriage, (d) Contracts for 
the sale or purchase of land or of any interest in 
land, (e) Contracts not to be performed within 
% year from the date on Avhich they are made. 

(g) Under § 17 of the same statute. 

(’ontracts for the sale of goods at the juice of 
£10 or at any higher price, unless the goods 
have boon ])artly acccj'tcd and received by tlie 
buyer, or liave been })artly paid for by the same. 

(3) Contracts arising on bills of exchange. 

(1) Contracts of niai ine insurance, etc. 

The lecjuiienumt of writing in these cases 
docs not alfeet the validity of the contract; 
only so long as no w ritten cvhlence exists the 
contract cannot be. juoved in a court of law' ; 
hut written evidence dated from a time sub- 
s(‘(jnent to the date of the contract, if otherwise 
in order, is quite sullicieiit. 

A “ voidable ” contract is one whicli may be 
rescind i d by one of the jiarties, unless .such 
jiarty, after having become aw are of the circum¬ 
stances which make the continuance of the 
contract depend on his option, by his conduct 
or by exju'css words shows that he intends to 
abide by the agreement. Thus, for instance, a j 
contract induced by fraud or undue iiitliieiice is 
voidable at the ojition of the defrauded or intimi¬ 
dated j'arly. 

The usual remedy for broach of contract is 
an action for damages ; the j)arty who suffers 
loss in consequence of such breach is entitled to 
receive coinjumsation in money from the j>arty 


who failed to perform the contract. He is “as 
far as money can do it to be placed in the same 
situation as if the contract had been performed.” 
The causal connection between the non-perform¬ 
ance and the loss must, however, not be too 
remote, and the loss must be of such a descrip¬ 
tion as might reasonably have been contemplated 
by the j)aities when entering into the cpntract. 
'J'hus a person who sends some machinery for 
repair through a carrier who fails to deliver it 
in proper time cannot claim compensation for 
the loss of trade arising tlirough the delay in 
the receipt of the repaired machinery. If, 
however, a carrier undertakes to carry goods 
which to his knowledge were meant to be sold 
at a particular time, he is liable for the damage 
done by loss of market arising from a delayed 
delivery. In actions for non-payment of a debt 
nothing more than the sum due could be 
nv.overed formerly, unless there was an express 
ju-omise to pay interest; it is now provided by 
3 k 4 William IV. c. 42, §§ 28, 29 that in 
the case of a debt payable by virtue of a WTitteii 
instrument interest at the current rate may be 
alloAved by way of damages. 

'Phe juactice of the Court of Chancery has 
provided a remedy, in cases where money is no 
adequate com[)ensation for abroach of contract 
in the shajje of an order for specilic performance 
This remedy is, however, available only to a 
very limited extent, the most conspicuous 
instances being contracts for the sale of land, 
and even in the case of a contract which, 
according to the nature of its subject matter, 
niight be specifically enforced, the court will not 
grant a decree unless certain requirements are 
Complied with, one of the requirements being 
valuable consideration, which for the purpose of 
sjwcilic enforcement must exist in a contract 
under seal as well as in a siinj)le contract, e. s. 

CONTKAC'P NOTE. The writing on these 
documents is a short and formal ainiouneement 
tliat a stockbroker has bought or sold for his 
princijial a given amount of stock, bonds, or 
vsh.ares at sjiecitied j)iices, to which is added* 
brokerage and a stamp, Avhich Mr. Goschen 
raised to dd., on each contract note lor more 
than £100, but which, before 1888, used always 
to be Id. Contracts do not ])ass between 
members of the stock exchange. It is a rule 
tliat every bargain between members should be 
checked by 11 a. M. on the follow ing day ; and 
the committee will not listen to any dispute if 
this be neglected. E, 

CON rUAC TOES. Eel sons who are parties 
to a contract. Tlie name is more specially 
apjdied to persons who make it a regular 
business to undertake large works (r. the 
construction ot raihvays, bridges, or buildings) 
for Slims fixed beforehand. E. s. 

CON 1 R.V( 'TUS TRIN US. See Eok, Johann. 
CONTK1BUTION, CONTU1BUTORY. Sec 
Company. 
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CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. This municipal federation origin¬ 
ated in the court or parliament of four burghs, 
which consisted of representatives from Edin¬ 
burgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh. In 
1368 Lanark and Linlithgow were substituted 
for Bei-wick and Roxburgh. In the 13th and 
14 th centuries this court, with the chamber- 
lain of Scotland as presiding officer, exercised 
a general supervision over the burghs of the 
kingdom, legislating for thein, and acting as 
their high court of appeal. The transition 
from the old parliament or court of four 
burghs to the modern convention of royal 
burghs 'seems to have taken place gradually 
during the 15th'century. Already, in 1405, 
the process of transformation is perceptible. 
In this year the court of four burghs enacted 
that two or three burgesses from each of the 
king’s burghs, south of the Spey, should 
assemble annually to treat and ordain con¬ 
cerning all things that relate to the well-being, 
liberties, and court of the king’s burghs. 
The name “ convention ” gradually superseded 
“court” and “yjarliament” in the first half 
of the 16 th century. 

The most important member of the league 
was Edinburgh, which sent two commissioners 
to the meetings of the convention, while the 
other royal burghs usually sent only one. 
Edinburgh was also generally selected as the 
seat of the convention. But the place and 
time of meeting varied. As a rule, the com¬ 
missioners assembled annuall}^ The })residing 
officer, elected at each session, was called the 
moderator. He was generally the commissioner 
of the town where the meeting was held, or, if 
there were two commissioners, the senior dele¬ 
gate. A committee of representatives of various 
burghs was often ay)poiiited to transact urgent 
business wliile tlie convention was not sitting. 

The chief function of the convention was 
the sii])ervision of trade, domestic and foreign. 
It made regulations concerning markets, tolls, 
fislieries, manufactures, customs - duties, ship- 
i)ing, imports and oxy3orts, etc. It negotiated 
commercial treaties with continental states and 
cities. It exercised control over Scotch 
merchants in France, Flanders, and other 
countries of Europe. The cliief foreign trade 
of Scotland was caiTied on with the Nether¬ 
lands, and was monopolised by the royal 
burghs. This trade was regulated through 
“the conservator of the Scotch privileges in 
the Netlierlauds.” He was elected by the 
convention, though the king sometimes claimed 
and exercised the right of appointment. The 
conservator lived in the Scotch staple-town, 
usually Camyjvere (the modern Vere in the 
province of Zealand), where the royal burghs 
enjoyed important privileges. He had general 
charge of Scotch merchants and factors in the 
Netherlands, and was the judge of the con¬ 


servatory court, which tried all civil and 
criminal cases concerning Scotsmen. The 
“ lord ” conservator was himself guided by 
the instructions and orders of the convention. 
At Campvere there was, moreover, a “con- 
sergerie,” where the Scotch merchants lodged 
and took their meals. The master of the con- 
sergerie was expected to enforce many minute re¬ 
gulations, some of which were peculiar. In the 
staple-town we also find a Scotch school, kirk, 
and prison-house. The convention carefully 
regulated everything relating to these various 
institutions, including even the wearing apparel 
of merchants and the price of their meals. 

Besides the supervision of commerce, this 
powerful organisation exorcised important func¬ 
tions in connection with national taxation. 
It apportioned ])ublic taxes among the burghs. 
It also sometimes made loans and grants of 
money to the king. 

A third important function of the convention 
was the oversight of the internal administrration 
of royal burghs. It took cognisance of weights 
and measures ; altered the “setts” or written 
constitutions of towns ; decided controversies 
between burghs, or between burghs and their 
magistrates ; and regulated the election of 
municipal otlicers, the qualihcations of burgess- 
ship, the finances, etc., of towns. It also 
often appropriated money for the repair of 
harbours, and for the general improvement of 
particular burghs. 

The federation is still in existence, but its 
most important functions have been absorbed 
by y)arliament. Its meetings are held annually 
at Edinburgh, which is rey)resented by two 
commissioners and two assessors, while the 
other burghs send one commissioner and one 
assessor. The larger towns have cause for 
complaint owing to the inequality of repre¬ 
sentation. The convention now merely makes 
suggestions and recommendations concerning 
commerce and rauniciy^al affairs, for the yjurpose 
of influencing y)ublic oy^inion and ymrliamentary 
action. It used to exert gi'cat influence u|)on 
national legislation. 

[This account is based upon the Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland (12 vols., 1814-1875), 
and esyiecially upon the Records of the Convention 
of Royal Burghs, edited by J. D. Marwick (6 
vols., Ediuburgh, 1866-90). These Records form 
a rich, unworked mine of information for historians 
and economists. There is no good history of the 
convention. — John Mackay’s Convention of the 
Royal Burghs of Scotland to 1707 (Edinburgh, 
1884) is a very brief and fragmentary account. 
The subject is worthy of more attention than it 
has thus far received.] c. or. 

CONVENTIONAL TARIFF. This term is 
applicable to regulations, of a more or less 
arbitrary or empirical kind, giving a fixed 
value of conversion from one currency to 
another, in which the exact intrinsic value or 
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unit par of exchange is disregarded. Thus, the 
English sovereign in Portugal has a legal con¬ 
ventional tariff value of 53^ pence per inilreis 
of her own gold coinage, although the pure gold 
value of the latter is only 53*284 pence. Then 
again, in international postal conventions 
between England and a great group of other 
countries, similar fractional dillerences are 
allowed to bo, so to speak, glossed over. For 
example, ten centimes and one [)enny are to an 
enormous extent taken as identical. But one 
penny, as the two hundred and fortieth part 
of a gold sovereign, has about *00417 of its 
value, whilst ton centimes have only about 
*00390. This is tantamount to depreciating 
English currency to tlio extent of more than 5 
per cent of its real value. In tin* practical 
result, the British i)ublic has l‘<*on unduly 
gi'.neroiis and (piixotically lavish in letting 
itself be mulcted in this way by conventional 
tarid's. The extent of tliis may best be uiider- 
slood if attention be given to tlui fact that 
hundreds of'millions sterling, by way of loans 
to foreigners, have been advanced, in which a 
conventional tarilf has been used, either of 
25, instead of 25*2215, francs, to the sovereign, 
or of 48, instea<l of 19*310, pence to the 
dollar. F. II. 

CONVENTIONAL VALUFl. A term some¬ 
times used as e([uivalent to Ollicial or De- 
CLAKKi) Vai.ue (q.o.), for the Board of Trade and 
customs returns, d'ho vatlues of goods imported 
and exported were, down to 1870, computed at 
j)rices ascertained in KiO l, as a conventional 
method of bringing them all tog(*thcr into 
money totals. Thus, t*.;/., “eggs" were on 
iFuportalion calculated at a uniform valu(‘ of 
9d. a great hundred, thougli in the mean- 
lime tie* ])riees Itad viNeii to lbs, ; an<t cottons on 
expoi tat ion at Is. tld. per yard, thougli they 
li ui fallen to 4^(1. French values are ro-adjlisted 
every year, and those so obtained are eouveii- 
tionally used in all publications during the 
progress of the year, but corrected for the 
annual rceoid.s. s. n-.. 

(X)NVFRSI()N OF BRITISH NATIONAL 
l)EBd\ The lorm in wliieh the Britisli 
National Debt lias been Indd lias fre(pieiitly 
been moditietl. The iin[)i'oved condition of the 
public credit lias lioni time to time enabled tlie j 
government to make arrangements lor the pay¬ 
ment of ji lower rate of interest, an objcet which 
is aceoinplished either by tlie issue to the 
holders of the stock to be converted of another 
stock bearing a di(ferelit rate of iuteiest, or by 
the repayment of the capital value of the stock 
out of moiK’ys borrowed for the purpose. In 
the mie ease tlie stoekliolder remains nnchangc'd, 
allliough the nominal amount of his holding, 
and the interest paid upon it may be varied. 
In the other, the place of the original stock- 
hoMei* is taken by one who is ready to accept 
less favourable terms for himself. 


Operations of this character have not been 
infrequent. The first conversion of the British 
National Debt was carried into effect in 1711, 
when a mass of floating obligations was con¬ 
verted into £9,177,968 of South Sea Company’s 
stock bearing 6 per cent interest. In 1750, 
Mr. Pelham converted £54,413,433, 4 per cent 
stock into the same amount of new stock 
eventually to bear 3 per cent interest only. In 
1817 the Irish debt, of £103,033,750, was con¬ 
verted into the debt of the United Kingdom. 
In 1822, Mr. Vaiisittart converted£149,627,867, 
5 per cent stock into £157,109,21*7, 4 per 
cent stock. In 1824, Mr. Robinson oonverted 
£70,098,935, 4 pier cent stock into per 
cent stock of the same amount. In 1830, 
Mr. Goulburn converted £150,790,176, 4 per 
cent stock partly into 5 per cent stock at the 
price of 70, but almost wholly into 3-^ per cent 
stock at par. In 1834, Lord Althorp convert¬ 
ed £6,489,190, 4 per cent stock into an equal 
amount of 3A per cents. In 1844, Mr. Goul- 
bura succeeded in converting £248,757,311, 
3^ per (;eut stock into a new stock to carry 3j 
per cent for ten years and 3 per cent for twenty 
years. In 1853, Mr. Gladstone arranged for the 
conversion of £3,063,906, 3 per cent stocks. In 
1883 a sum of £70,241,908, 3 per cents was 
converted into terminable annuities, and 
in 1884, Mr. Childers converted £23,362,596, 
3 per cent stocks into per cents at 102, and 
2^ per cents at 108. 

For some time prior to 1888, the price of the 
leading marketable securities, including British 
government stocks not rcdeeniahlo at any early 
period, liad made it evident that the state of 
the public credit rendered it unnecessary that 
so mucli as 3 ])(;r cent interest on the funded 
debt should be paid. On the 9th March of 
tliat year .Mr. Goschon submitted a scheme for 
tin* conversion of the three percent stocks then 
existing—consols, reduced threes, and new 
tlirces—into a single stock to bear interest, 
payaltlc quarterly, at the rate of 3 per cent for 
the year ending the .uth April FS80, 2^ per cent 
for tlu* following fourteen years euding tlie 5th 
April 1903, and 2ri per cent for tlie next suc¬ 
ceeding twenty years ending tlie 5th April 1923, 
and thencofor\\ar<l until it slioidd be redeemed, 
'riie. new stock was to be called “Two-and- 
three-quarters per cent consolidated stock" 
until the 5th April 1903, and “ Two-and-a-half 
per cent consolidated stock ’’ thereafter. An 
equivalent amount of (he new stock was offered 
ill exchange for the stock to be converted, and 
any increase in the nominal amount of the debt 
was thus avoided, but an important difference 
ill the ])osition ot the three old stocks as 
respects redemption rendered a different modus 
operandi and some variation of terms essential. 
Ihe new 3 per cent stocks had been redeemable 
at any time since the 5th January 1873, and 
Mr. Goschen proposed to assume consent to the 
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conversion unless tlie holders formally dis¬ 
sented, in which case they were to be paid off 
at par in one sum, or in such proportions and 
in such order and manner as the treasury 
might direct. The amount of stock to 
which this arrangement was applicable was 
£166,399,043. 

The position of the holders of consols and 
reduced threes was a better one, for they 
possessed a right to twelve months’ notice before 
their stock could be redeemed. In their case 
it was considered that assent to conversion 
could not properly be assumed in the absence 
of a formal acceptance of the alteied terms, and 
in order therefore to encourage holders to give 
such assent and to forego their privilege of 
notice, a bonus of 5s. per cent was to be given 
to tliose who agreed to the conversion within 
certain specified periods. The amount of the 
stocks to which this arrangement applied was 
in the aggregate £391,593,466, of which 
£322,681,033 was in consols, and £68,912,433 
in reduced threes. The former amount was 
subseipiently increased by £34,625,778, created 
in lieu of the remaining sums to be jiaid in 
respect of a terminable annuity into which 
certain stocks belonging to suitors of the 
supreme court had been converted. 

In order to compensate stockbrokers, bankers, 
solicitors, and other recognised agents for the 
trouble to which the otler made to holders of 
consols and reduced threes would put them, 
the treasury were to be empowered to pay a 
commission of Is. 6d. per cent on the stock 
converted. 

The proposals made by Mr. Goschen were 
favourably received both in parliament and in 
financial circles, and a bill embodying them 
received the royal assent on the 27th ^larch 
1888. It speedily became evident that the 
scheme would be successful. The simplicity 
of the terms proposed had undoubtedly much 
to do with the success of the operation, to¬ 
gether with an im[)ression current among 
business men that such a conversion was 
certain to be carried through. By the 29th 
March, the holders of new threes who had ex¬ 
pressed dissent represented not more than some 
£400,000 out of £166,000,000, whilst assents 
on the part of the holders of consols and re¬ 
duced threes to the extent of £297,406,173, 
or nearly 76 per cent of the whole, were re¬ 
ceived by the 26th April, an additional 
£70,861,170, or 18 per cent, being converted 
between that date and the 1st June. On the 
5th November 1888, new stock to the extent 
of £549,094,011 had been accepted and 
£1,199,102 old stock had been paid off, leav¬ 
ing a balance of £42,326,173 still to be dealt 
with. 

The operations undertaken for the conversion 
and failing this the redemption, of this remanet 
may be thus summarised ; 


Stock redeemed by the action of the 

ordinary Sinking Funds.£1,356,461 

Paid off under discount .6,128,006 

Stock acquired by National Debt 

Commissioners and converted .8,164,312 

Stock temporarily converted into a 3 

per cent Book Debt .6,376,143 

Stock automatically converted.8,426,141 

Paid away or claimed in cash.11,874,110 


£i‘A32r).m 

The final results of the whole series of opera¬ 
tions were as follows :— 

Stock dealt with. i , 

Lent. 

Converted in to ii e w stock ... j£ 5 6.5,6 8 4,4 6 r> 95 ’7 

Paid off in money .:...| 19,354,253i 3'3 

I Converted into a temporary 

“Book Debt” .| 5,785,6S9 I'O' 

Net amoimtof stock deultwitli !£590,824,407|l00 *0 

I ________ 

Tlie cost of the operations was as follows :— 


Bonus to redemptioners .£958,528 

Corninihsioii to agents .231,073 

Remuneration to Banks of Eng- 

hand and Ireland .116,054 

Dividend paid in advance.1,715,815 


£3 ,024 ,470 

The saving in interest on the National Debt 
exceeded a million in 1889-90 ; for the following 
thirteen years it was about £1,400,000 per ann., 
an amount doubled after 1903-4 when consols 
became a 2^ per cent Stock redeemable 1923. 

[Hansard’s Debates^ vol. cccxxiii. pp. 709 and 
1813 ; vol. cccxxiv. p. 118.—The Acts 51 Viet, 
c. 2, 51 & 52 Viet. c. 15, & 52 Viet. c. 4.— Parlia¬ 
mentary Pa2)ers, Nos. c. 5584, 283 of 1889 and 
153 of 1890.—Also, for a detailed account of the 
operations, Corniersion and Redemption^ by E. W, 
Hamilton, London, 1889.] T. H. E. 

CONVERSION, COLONIAL AND FOR¬ 
EIGN STOCKS. In its financial aspect “con¬ 
version ” is a tenn generally appUed to con¬ 
solidations and simplifications of securities or 
to reconstructions of a national ciiiTency, like 
that carried out by Germany in 1873. It is 
intended to confine these remarks to the most 
important conversions of colonial and foreign 
stocks. (For the conversion of the British 
National Debt see separate article.) 

Colonial Stocks. 

CaTwda. —In 1860 Canada effected an im¬ 
portant conversion of her 6, 5, and 4^ per cent 
debentures into 6 per cent consols or bonds, 
redeemable in 1885, when the holders were 
offered 4 per cent inscribed stock, and most ot 
them accepted the offer. 

Cape of Good Hope. —This colony has effected 
various conversions of debt, that of 1872 con 
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verting the securities of the Cape Railway into 
government 4A per cent consolidated debentures 
and that of 1886, ofTeriiig the holders of the 
entire debt bearing 6, 5, 4^, and 4 per cent, 
the option of converting into 4 per cent inscribed 
stock. This otfer applied to £13,343,100 in 
bonds and was largely carried into effect. 

India .—In 1874 there was a partial conver¬ 
sion of the old 10 J per cent stock of 1833. In 
1380 India 5 per cent stock was converted into 
4 per cent stock. In 1887 India 4 per cent 
stock was offered the option of converting into 
per cent stock, wlien £48,215,673 accepted 
the terms offered. Since then there have been 
some conversions into 3 per cent stock. 

New Zealand ,—This colony effected import¬ 
ant conversions of debt, in 1868, when New 
Zealand 6 per cent consols were issued, and in 
1885 and 1886, when loans of abont£l 4,000,000 
were allowed to convert into 4 per cent inscribed 
stock, the holders mostly availing themselves of 
the option. 

Jamaica, Mauritius, and Natal have likewise 
effected conversions of <lebt. 

FOIIEION Sto(JKs. 

In 1860 Austria compulsorily converted all 
her issues into internal 5 jx'r cent rentes, where¬ 
upon the Council of Foreign Ilondhohlers issued 
“ Anglo-Austrian bondholders’ ccrtilicates ” to 
cover the loss entaile<i. These were redeemed 
at £5 each in 1871. In 1888 there was a 
partial conversion into 4 per cent gold rente, 
which will probably be carried further. 

Kgypt has also ctfcctcd many consolidations 
of this nature, but the unilication carried out 
in 1877 was by far the most iinj)ortant of them. 
All the then existing loans of Fgypt, inanv of 
them carrying high rat(‘S of interest and sinking 
fund, were converted into 38j^ per cent 5 per 
cent preference stock, and 61 f per cent nniliod 
stock, which was to bear up to 7 per cent 
interest. Hut in reality it has borne 4 per cent 
interest. At the same time the Khedive’s 
private loans were converted into Daira Sanieh 
debt. Tlipso conversions were the result of Mr. 
Goschen’s mission in 1876, which proved the 
finaneial salvation of Kgvpt. 

1' rench debt conversions have been numerous, 
one of the latest being in 1883 of the 5 percent 
national loans into now 4.\ ]ier cent rente to the 
amount of £271,591,430. This stock mav be 
again converted from 1893. In 1878 new 3 
per cents were issued in eonvorsion of some 
railway stocks ; in 1883 this stock was added 
to by conversion of the savings hanks’ deposits. 
Altogether about £75,000,000 was so dealt 
witli. 

Mexico luas made many conversions, with and 
without the consent of her creditors. The last, 
in 1SS6. whereby the entire foreign debts were 
exchanged for consolidated debt of 1886, bear- 
ing 1 per cent rising to 3 per cent interest, was 


the result of protracted negotiations following 
on the practical repudiation of 1866. 

Peru, to go no farther back, effected partial 
conversions in 1852, 1862, 1865, and 1872, 
and it is evident, that before Peru ceases to be 
classed amongst the list of defaulters, a further 
consolidation and reduction of debt will have to 
be carried into eflect. 

Russia has c^arried out a number of conver 
sions, partly of internal debt. But her latest 
conversion, that of 1889, is to exchange the 5 
per cent railway loans of 1870, 1872, 1873, and 
1884 into £49,120,783 of 4 per cent bonds. 

Spain effected lier first conversion of foreign 
debt in 1834, ond from that time up to the 
consolidation and conversion of 1881-82 her 
.■irrangemcnts witli her creditors were niiineroiis. 
Hy the last aTTangemcnt all her outstanding 
loans wore oxo.hangoil for 4 per cent external 
and internal stock, with a large reduction in the 
noiniiial capital of the debt. 

Turkey in 1865 converted her many internal 
debts into a general debt bearing 5 per cent 
inteivst. In 1882 all the loans upon which 
Turkey was in default were converted into four 
seri(‘s of 1 per cent bonds amounting in all to 
£91,812,000. 

The United States iji 1871 and 1873 con¬ 
verted 6 per cents into a 5 per cent funded 
loan for $500,000,000. In 1876 a further 
$300,000,000 in 4^ per cents were issued for 
conversion pur[)oses ; and in 1877-78 another 
$739,000,000 were issued in exchange for 6 
and 5 per cent bonds. In 1881 the 5 per 
cents of 1871-73 were renewed at 3^ per cent, 
and in 1882 they were converted into 3 per 
cents, which have since been entirely redeemed. 

There is hardly a foi'eign country of any 
stiinding which has not carried out similar 
operations, the main object in all being to pay 
lower rates of interest upon their obligations. 
It is not too much to say that if all the govern¬ 
ment debts of the civilisi d world carried interest 
now at the rates originally contracted for, their 
burdens in interest would ijuite double what 
they now are. It is evident too, that many 
further conversions to lower rates of interest 
will be effected in the near future. 

CONVERSION OK ARABLE LAND INTO 
PASTURE IlS ENGLAND.—Historically, two 
epochs stand out in which tillage has been on 
a large scale converted to pasture in England : 
(1) 1400-1580 ; (2) 1878 to present time. 

(1) So long as self-suflBcing farming was prac¬ 
tised or feudalism prevailed, little or no attention 
was j)aid to the nature ot the soil or climate. 

M hatever corn was re(|uircd for the support of 
isolated villages, organised as separate com¬ 
munities complete in themselv'cs, was necessarily 
grown upon the spot, and land was valued les.s 
tor the rents it produced than for the men it 
supported. Divisions into arable and pasture 
were therefore dictated by social exigencies 
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instead of natural advantages. At the en 1 of 
the 14th century farming for profit was intro¬ 
duced, and gradually tillage was supersoded as 
the staple agricultural industry; pasture became 
the rule, and wool the source of the farmer’s 
wealth. This change was, in the first instance, 
due to social causes. The Death {q.v.) 

depopulated rural districts. Landlords were de- 
[)rived of their quit-rents, and holdings thrown 
upon their hands. There was plenty of land, bi 1 1 
few to work it; little money was forthcoming 
to pay for labour even when it was available. 
In this crisis landlords adopted one of three 
courst s : (a) they offered stock and land leases 
(Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, i. p. 124) ; (p) 
they exacted the labour services, which had now 
becciue exce})tionally valuable ; {c) they laid 
<fovvn their land to pasture, and enclosed vast 
tracts as sheep-runs. From these courses 
followed important results. From {a) s[)rang 
the class of tenant farmers ; from (b) the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 and tlio effort to 
♦ lestroy the manorial muniment rooms (Denton, 
Fifteenth Century) ; from (c) the acceleration 
in the break-up of the old manorial and common- 
farm system, as a more [>rofitable method was 
discovered of employing land. If this last 
course was adopted upon lands depopulated by 
the Black Death, no social grievance was caused. 
If the change simply meant the conversion of 
common faims into enclosures on which corn and 
cattle could be conveniently raised, it consti¬ 
tuted an advance in agricultural science, and 
displaced little or no labour. But, as a rule, 
the change meant that landlords withdrew their 
demesnes from the common farms, ceased to 
employ labour, enclosed an undue share of the 
wastes, deprived copyholders and tenants of the 
means of cultivating their own holdings, and 
threw the new enclosures into vast sheep-walks. 
Thus the change caused a large amount of 
agr arian disti’css and social discontent [Lihclle of 
Fihgiish Polycye ; Denton, Fifteenth Century ; 
IMore’s Utopia, p. 41 (English Reprints, 1869) ; 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thonuis 
Lupset,Yj. E. T. S. ; Supplication of Poor ComTrwns, 
E. E, T. S. ; F. W. Russell, Kett's HebeUion^ etc.] 
When once the tendency began, it was accelerated 
by the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
higli profits of the rising wool trade, and con¬ 
tinued to develop in spite of the prohibitions of 
the legislature {e,g, 6 Hen. VIII. c. 5; 7 Hen. 
VIII. c. 1; 2.5 Hen. VIII. c. 13 ; 27 Hen. VIII. 
c. 22). England in fact became a grass-grow¬ 
ing, wool-producing, pasture country until the 
pressure of population at the close of the 18th 
century reversed the agricultural policy. 

(2) War prices of corn (1797-1815) en¬ 
couraged farmers to plough up land for corn. 
But the preponderance of pasture over arable 
land continued after the change had been long 
in progress. Of this fact two inquiries give 
sufficient proof. Mr. Comber (^Inquiry into 


the State of Naiional Subsistence, 1808) calcu¬ 
lates the arable land and gardens of England 
and Wales at 11,688,000 acres, the lands de¬ 
pastured by cattle at 17,479,000 acres, and the 
commons and cultivated wastes at 6,473,000 
acres. Mr. Couling (Select Committee on 
Emigration, 1827) calculated in that year the 
arable land and gard&ns of England and Wales 
at 11,143,370 acres, the meadows, ])asiures, 
and marshes at 17,60.5,630 ; the unculti¬ 
vated improvable wastes at 3,984,000 acres. 
Temporarily checked from 181.5 to the 

tide set subsequently in the direction of the 
conversion of jjasture into arable land. In 
1874 there were 13,900,000 acres of land in 
England and Wales under corn crops, gn en 
crops, or rotation grasses, as against 12,073,691 
acres under permanent pasture. Ii^ 1875 there 
were 13,980,000 acres of land under corn crops, 
etc., against 12,202,596 acres of pasture. 
Thus, as compared with 1808 or 1827, the 
arable land exceeded the [)aslnie by one and 
three quarter million acres, instead of the 
pasture exceeding the arable land and gardens 
by .six and a half million acres. The pre 
])onderance of arable land over pasture ceased 
to increase after 1878. In 1879 and 1880 the 
area of arable land was 13,480,600 acres and 
13,210,600 acres, and the area of pasture land 
was 13,007,400 and 13,267,600 acres. Tims, 
by 1880, the tide had commenced to turn. In 
1888 and 1889, the area of pasture land ex¬ 
ceeded the arable land. In 1888 the arable 
land was 12,715,800 acres, the permanent 
pasture, 14,554,500. lu 1912 the arable land 
was 14,660,300 acres, the perinanciit pasture, 
17,335,700 acres. u. E. p. 

CONVERTIBILITY OF BANK NOTES. 
The convertibility of bank notes into s])ecie on 
demand i.s an essential condition of a sound cur¬ 
rency. It has been held, and it would ap])ear 
ditiicult to controvert the statement, that im¬ 
mediate convertibility on demand is a complete 
safeguard against over-issue, ior if a redundant 
note were in circulation the provision that it 
would bo immediately paid on demand would 
appear sufficient to ensure that such a note, 
when redundant, should immediately be with¬ 
drawn. But, according to the currency prin¬ 
ciple supported by Sir R. Peel (see Cukrency 
Doctrine), the question of convertibility might 
depend on other considerations. “The real 
question to be solved is, how to regulate the 
quantity of the paper circulation, so as to keep 
its value identical with what the value of the 
metallic currency should be” (speech of Sir R. 
Peel, House of Commons, May 20, 1844). 
“ Convertibility alone will not ensure this. 
Convertibility provides, indeed, the means ot 
taking out of circulation a quantity of paper 
already in excess; but it imposes a very 
imperfect check on putting toe much paper 
into circulation.” Sir R. Peel did not attempt 
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to reconcile the latter half of this sentence 
with the former, for it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how paper substituted for money can 
remain in excess of the wants of the country 
when the means of taking this excess out of 
circulation have been provided. Real converti¬ 
bility, that is to say the means of obtaining 
specie for notes whenever required, appears an 
ample safeguard against over-issue of notes. 
Bank notes, however, play a very different part 
in the financial system of the country from what 
they did at the commencement of this century 
(see Bank Note ; Currenoy Doctrine.) 

[Tooke and Newmarch's History of Prices is a 
perfect mine of information on the subject.— 
Fullerton, On the Uey^Uation of Currencies .— 
James Wilson, Oti Capital^ Currency^ and Bank¬ 
ing., and the writings of Ifuskisson, Kicardo, Sir 
W. Clay, Coionel Torrens, Walker on Mo7iey.\ 

CONVEYANCE. (1) The transfer of the 
ownership of property. (2) The instrument by 
which the transfer is effected. A conveyance, 
to be effectual, must bo embodied in a deed 
(which is a document signed, sealed, and de¬ 
livered by the parties in the presence of a wit¬ 
ness). The conveyance of property need not 
necessarily have the effect of transferring the 
beneficial rights of ownersliip ; in the case of a 
mortgage; for instance, the legal estate— i.c. 
the formal right of ownership—^is vested in the 
mortgagee, but the mortgagor, as a general rule, 
remains in possession and in the full enjoyment 
of an owner’s material right—excepting, how¬ 
ever, the right of alienation. The methods of 
conveyancing have been considerably simplified 
within tlie last two generations, and even within 
the last decide. A modern conveyance begins 
with the date and the names of the })arties ; 
then follow the recitals, whicli in the first place 
explain the title, and in the second place state 
the nature of the transaction which has caused 
the conveyance to bo etfected (each naulal be¬ 
ginning with tlie word “ whereas ”); these being 
finished, the so-called '‘Testatum ” (“ Now this 
indenture witnesseth”) introduces the elfective 
part of the conveyance, beginning with the 
statement of the consideration and the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the same, then proceeding with the 
“ 0 })crative words” (e.g. “the vuuidor conve^^s,” 
etc.), and afterwards describing the “parcel”— 
i.c. the proj>erty which is the object of the 
conveyance; by the “habendum” the nature 
of the estate which is conveyed is explained 
(whether in fee simple, for life, upon trust, etc.); 
and finally the “covenants ” contain the mutual 
promises concerning the property or the adjoin¬ 
ing property. Many of the alienating o^vne^’s 
covenants have been rendered unnecessary by 
the Conveyancing Act of 1881, the addition of 
certain expressions to the operative w’ords im¬ 
plying a number of covenants w’hich formerly 
had to be set out at great length. It is un¬ 
necessary to mention that the description of a 


conveyance as given here is liable to a great 
many variations according to the circumstances 
of the case. A conveyance on sale is liable to 
a stamp duty of 6s. for every £50. E.S. 

COOLIE SYSTEM. By this system a mi¬ 
gration of labourers from India, China, and the 
South Pacific, to other tropical countries under 
Phiropcan government, is placed under state 
regulation. The movement began (1834) when 
the freed negroes largely declined plantation 
work. The management being at first in 
private hands, unpleasant rumours called for 
government intervention, and now the egress 
from India is strictly controlled (acts of 1864 
and 1869), the terms ofdhgagemen tare regulated, 
and the colonial governments held responsible 
for their execution. Commissions of inquiry 
w^ere issued for Demerara (1870) and Mauritius 
(1875). The French government on their part 
umlcrtake inspection in their colonies. The 
movement from China is regulated by a conven¬ 
tion (1866) betAveen the governments of China, 
Great Britain, and France. 

The chief colonies employing coolie labour 
are Demerara (one-third of population), Trinidad 
(two thousand a year), Mauritius (live-sevenths 
of population), Natal (one-fifteenth), Queensland 
(chiefly from the Pacilic Islands), and the 
Straits. Outside the British empire, Cuba, 
Peru, Tahiti, and the French sugar islands. 

The system is interesting—(1) as showing 
the beginnings of a movement from the two 
great centres of ])oj)ulation in Asia, tlie dimen¬ 
sions of Avhich cannot be foreseen ; and (2) as 
an instance of non-economic considerations in- 
ilucing state interference with private enter¬ 
prise, for the protection of labour against the 
individual’s ignorance of the value of his labour 
and his accejitance of a standard of living de¬ 
termined by the offers of competing capitalists. 

[('onihiJL Magazine, 1867.—Jenkins, The <hooHp, 
London, 1871, an adverse report. — Histories of 
the colonies above mentioned.] A. c. 

COOPER, Thomas (1759-1840), was born in 
London and admitted to the bar, became a 
Radical, was involved in political troubles, and 
linally folloAved his friend Priestley to the United 
States, where again he took an active jiart in 
political affairs. In 1820 he became presiden t of 
Columbia College in Columbia, South Carolina, 
and held that place till 1834. 

In addition to pamphlets, he wrote Lectures on 
the Eletnc/ds of Political Economy., Columbia, 

1826, and a Manual of PoUticed Economy 
; Washington, 1834), both good text-books in 
their day, e.xpounding the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. K. w. T. 

COOPER, Thomas (1805-1892) imprisoned 
in early life as a chartist (see Chartism), was 
among the last survivors, as he had been one 
ot the most sincere of the leaders in that 
movement. 
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Co-operative Associations, p. 409; Co-operative Farming, 
p 413; Co-operative Workshops, p. 416; Co-operation, 
Partial (Oldham Cotton Spinning Companies), p. 417; 
Co-operation, Social Aspects of, p. 418. 

Co-operative Associations. The term 
co-operation has been employed by economists 
in two senses, (a) as indicating certain broadly 
marked phenomena connected with the auto¬ 
matic development of human, communities, of 
which what is most widely known as division 
of labour is an instance ; and (6) as indicating 
the deliberate association of individuals to form 
trading bodies on certain specific principles for 
their common advantage. The latter use of 
the term is the more common of the two, outside 
text books on economics. 

(a) The simplest conceivable case of co¬ 
operation is when two men combine to move 
a weight too heavy for either to deal with 
singly. In this case two similar forces are 
integrated. Co-operation of this kind is only 
of limited application, for the number of men 
whose power can be brought to bear on even a 
large object at suitable points is comparatively 
small, unless some form of machinery is used. 
Hut the labour of men may also be combined 
by their performing dilTerent tasks simultane- 
oi::dy, in order to produce a joint result, 
and as soon as this is recognised tlie gi’owth 
and organisation of the community become 
capable of inncli more rapid progress than 
before. A maker of bow's can do his work 
without assistance, but his labour wall be more 
efficient if he can send out some one to collect 
suitable pieces of wood for him. A skilful 
smith could, at a ])inch, make a simple bit of 
ironw'ork by his own unaided exertions, but his 
trouble is enormously lightened if he has an 
assistant to blow his bellows. The case of the 
smilh is typical of all operations wliieh require 
two or more scries of acts to be performed more 
or less simultaneously—in this case, blowing to 
keep the lire hot, and hammering. If the 
piece of ironwork to be executed is at all large, 
an assistant becomes indispensable. The thing 
could not be done at all without him. Suppos¬ 
ing he gets a third man to sharpen or polish 
such articles as he and his companion have 
been making, tlie efficiency of the whole group 
is much increased. The constitution of this 
group of artificers illustrates the principle of 
division of labour, as Adam Smith called it. 
Modern economists have adopted the more 
accurate expression division of employment, but 
Smith’s description of the principle as illus¬ 
trated in pin-making is still the classical de¬ 
scription in the English language (see Wealth of 
KatiorvSi hk. i. ch. i.), though he left it to hia 
successors, e.g. Babbage, to point out some of 
the most important advantages of the division 
of labour. 

What is called civilised society has only 


become possible because this principle of division 
of employment has been carried out to the full 
extent admitted of by the progress of scientific 
knowledge. For an analysis of the reasons why 
it has so greatly increased the efficiency ot 
labour, reference may be made to Mill, bk. i. 
ch. viii.; Sidgwick, bk. I. ch. iv.; Marshall’s 
Economics of Industry, bk. i. ch. vii. viii. 
(see Division of Labour). Division of ctu- 
ployment implies, however, specialisation of 
employment, a resnlt which is not without 
disadvantages. When there exist largo bodies 
of men who can only perform some sj ecial kind 
of skilled labour, portions of tlu-sc Vjodies are 
from time to time in danger of becoming 
redundant, and consequently of losing their 
means of subsistence. This evil result may 
be produced by clinmtic influences, by a mis¬ 
calculation as to the reipiirements^of the com¬ 
munity, or in modern times of the communities 
sujqfiied, by changes of fashion, or by new inven¬ 
tions. The latter cause is mucli less injurious 
to the men than it used to be, as the process of 
iin])rovcmeiit, though constant, is only gradual. 
The violent disturbance of the lahimr market 
w'hicli follow'ed the first introduction of steam 
machinery and of the factory system is not 
likely to occur again. The other three causes 
are still active and produce serious elfects. It 
is to be observed that specialisation of employ¬ 
ment is, from tlie nature of the w’ork to be done, 
much less extensively carried out in agriculture 
than in inanufactnring. 

The mode in wdiich the co-operation of indi¬ 
viduals in modern society occurs ]uvscnts other 
aspects besides division or s])eciahsation of 
employment. It is marked, as is well known, 
by the association of larger and larger bodies of 
men acting under a single firm or company. 
Provided the management is good a Lu go busi¬ 
ness can be eondiif;tcd more economically thaji 
a smal] one,—that is, the labour of tliose con¬ 
cerned is more efficient in tlie former than in 
the latter case. Of late years this tendency 
has Liken the form of tlie amalgamation under 
one management of several works engaged 
in producing the same article. Another very 
important feature of the modern conditions ol 
industrial life is the high degi'ee of dependence 
of each industry for its prosperity on the pros¬ 
perity of other industries. Any influence tend¬ 
ing to increase the activity of one trade tends 
to make several other trades more active, and 
generally the efficiency of labour in all trades 
is increased to some extent. Conversely depres¬ 
sion ill one trade produces depression in others. 
A high degree of economic efficiency arising 
from a high degree of industrial organisation 
necessarily carries with it a liability to frequent 
derangement of that organisation, the part* 
forming the industrial organism beconciing more 
mutually dependent in proportion as diflereiiti- 
ation is carried further. 
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{h) Co-operation in the sense of an associa¬ 
tion of individuals for certain specific business 
purposes is of two kinds: associations of con¬ 
sumers, and associations of producers. 

Associations of consumers arose from the 
desire of individuals in the possession of small 
incomes to obtain the commodities they require 
for daily use at wholesale prices. In 1844 
twenty-eight workmen of Rochdale subscribed 
a fund to be used in the purchase of flour, 
sugar, and other articles, which were bouglit 
retail by the subscribers at the ordinary prices 
of the district, the excess realised being periodic¬ 
ally divided among the members after all costs 
had been met. The experiment was thoroughly 
successful and has been widely imitated. Shops 
worked on this principle are now w(dl known as 
<‘ 0 -operative stores. Those carried on by work¬ 
men, which arc now very numerous, have in 
some cases adhered to the lines on which they 
were started, which included the division of 
part of tlie protits among the persons employed 
in the *tore, and the setting aside of another 
part for educational purposes, but in some 
cases these latter practices have been dropped, 
the whole sar[)lus being divided among the 
mem tiers of the store. The encouragement to 
thrill: has been very great. The profits being 
at the disposnl of the members only at fixc«l 
iiitiM vals, and in appreciably large amounts, are 
h's.s likely to be dissipated. The stores also 
alford direct facilities for investment. As a 
working man co-operator said, “We may al¬ 
most cat and drink ourselves into a house.” 
The ciioi iuons inslitutioiis started in London by 
members of the middle classes have been highly 
successful, but are not co-operative in thcspecia,! 
.sense in whieli the wonl is nstal ])y those lo 
whom “ oo-oiieration ” is a s[)ccies of religion. 
These great stores sell their goods at the lowest 
jtriee they can, whieh is, of course, an excellent 
thing, and just what is wanled by tlu' 'Tisses for 
whoso beiielit these stones are intended, hut the 
]>ersons e’uployed in them have no share in the 
]»rolits. The eonsnniers, as such, have no share 
in tht^ proiits. U is this feature in their or¬ 
ganisation which leads “ eo-op('rators ” in tin; 
more special sense of the term, to deny that tliesf’ 
stores are truly eo-oj)ei'aiive. Useful as they are 
they are less interesting to the economist thcan 
the real co-operative associations, from the 
growth of wliieh great and salutary changes in 
the structure of society are looked for by those 
who are beat acijuaintcd witli the subject. 
Many of them have heconic mcrelv large 
shops dilfering hardly at all from big com- 
nnu'cial <'oncc*rns. 

^ o - operative tSoeieties. - - The associations 
which are conducted in the Unite^d Kingdom, 
cither theoretically or in fact, on true co-opera¬ 
tive piineiplcs, are of two kinds, distributivi* 
and iiianutaetuiing. ddie origin of distii- 
ecicties has already beeu referred to, 


and it is not necessary to go at length into the 
history of the movement which, from such 
small beginnings, has achieved the remarkable 
results now apparent. The manufacturing 
and industrial side of the movement has 
not yet attained its proper development in. 
the United Kingdom. Subjoined are tables 
which vvill furnish a general idea of the 
present magnitude of this movement, from 
which so much is hoped by thoughtful students 
of sociology. The figures of which these tables 
are a condensation, will be found in full in the 
Report of the Central Co-operative Board to 
the Plymouth Congress, 1910. 

The following is a slatcinent of the number 
of eo-operative .societies existing in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1909, and of certain 
particulars regarding their business ; arranged 

(A) with reference to geographical divisions ; 

(B) according to the special functions tliey 
perform. 

A 


Sections. 

1 No. of 
, Socie- 
1 ties. 

No. -if 

M-ni- 
ber.s. 

Share | 
Capital, j 

1 

Iri^h. 

‘2:-i 

0.38.J 

£62.111 1 

. . . . 

‘22.S 

.on.4;i7 

3,344,183 1 

Nortlit-ni .... 

i-ij 


4,':.''7,161 1 

Noijli Western 

•i7ri 

l,DiTr,]:se, 

]6,3Ss,278 1 

S('oT<ish . . 

00 } 

loo.ioo 

6, 24:., S 20 ! 

SoiiMieni . . . 

22.; 1 

.370,:;si 

2,742,394 

South Wi-.^M-i n 

SI 

OS,711 

Si;!,707 1 

We.st- rn . 

07 I 

7S,.>•!,-) 

j 

S62,<i0j 1 

'I'ot.il .... 

L 1 

r.ci 1 

O.fiSrnOOli I 

34,135,064 1 


SfH'tions. j 

invest¬ 

ments. 

Ke,ot'’ive-( 
j I'or 

sold ’Oo. 

iNot prolit j 

1 in ’00. 1 

Irislj.1 

£27,601 

£2S0,0l 

1 £20,716 : 

MiUI:in.i . . . . ; 

1,S2S,‘U3 

! 7,020, so 

: ' 8.^3,020 ' 


! Nortii'Tii . . 

: N.irlh W.'stiMii 

.SoutlicMi . . 

tjouth Wo.'>tr: !i 
Wt^stcrii . . 


:V1,925,.5,Ki4,r2l ' 


Total . . . . ■ 

i, t.-76,96: 

|li.i8,S.V2,2i 

4 :12,011,123 





Sections. 

.No. of 
S( 

1 No. of 

.Share 

1 

ties. 

bers. 

Capital. 

Distributive , . 

14.30 

2,460,0:V.) 

£ 

30,804,246 

S5S.n3<) 

1 Productive. . , 

1 lie 

' 31,M).; 

1 Supply . . . 

I 

1 8l,7.Vi 

37.'', 782 

j Specia*l. 

0 

1,27)4 

26,644 

1 Mnglisli Wholesale 
i Distributive . . 

1 

1,163 

j 1,057,30.5 

410,038 

Productivp , . , 

Scottish Wholesale 
Distributive . , 

1 

276 

Profiuctive ... 

i 


Total .... 

1361 j 

j 2,586,203 

1 34,135,064 
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Sections. 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Received 
for goods 
sold '09 

Net prr)flt 
in 'Oy 


£ 

£ 

£ 

I u'dtributive. • • 

20,405,988 

70,315,078 

10,847,945 

I'loductive . 

452,448 

3,142,047 

1^4,159 

Supply . . . • 

Sjjecinl .... 

148,783 

2,104,618 

5:»,006 

290,644 

157,447 

4,267 

IfDfflish Wholesale 




i>istributivo . . 

1,487,094 

19,469,782 

429,208 

Productive . . 


6,206,156 

201,310 

Jicofltish Wliole.sale 




Distribvitivc . . 

1,672,055 

6,090,421 

232,493 

Productive . . 


2,366,715 

69,745 

1 Total .... 

24,456,962 

^103,852,264 

12,011,123 


SUiterncnt showing the- above items at the end of 
the undermentioned years 


!vrs. 

1 i 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

Share i 
Capital. 

Trade. Profits. 1 

1801 

1871 

1881 

1890 

1009 

746 

1230 

15:)4 

1561 

48,184 

262,188' 

642,783 

1,117,08,-) 

.2,585,293 

£ 1 
333,290 
2,305,9511 
6,937,284 
12,201,952 
34,135,964 

£ £ 1 
1,512,117; 

9,437,471 670,721 

24,926,005 1,979,576 
43,2 1.'),7101 4,170,038 
108,852,204|12, Oil, 123 ! 


It will be at once seen from a glance at the 
totals given in these tables that, taheu as a 
whole, the societies to winch they refer arc in a 
highly satisfactory condition. The net profit 
of £12,011,123 shown at the end of 1009 is 
very large relatively to the sliare capital, and 
the investments amounted at that time to 
over £24,456,000. The value of stock, land, 
buildings, etc. was, we may observe, over 
£2S,2S6,94S. 

The strengtii of tlie movement lies, in the 
northern and north-western districts of England 
and in Scotland. iManchostcr is, indeed, the 
headqtiartcrs of co-operation, for it is there that 
the English Wholesale Society, which is com¬ 
monly called “The Wliolesale,” has its chief 
office; but the great societies of Rochdale, 
Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Burnley, Accring¬ 
ton, Bolton, and Bradford each contribute a 
very large quota to the total business done. In 
the niidlaud, southern, and western districts 
co-op(.-ration is very imperfectly developed, but 
great, and to a large extent successful, elTorts 
are being madeto improve matters in this respect, 
esj^ecially in London. 

One lact which should be noted was the small 
volume of co-operative pu’oduction twenty years 
ago—meaning by co-operative production, in 
tlie full sense, a system in which the wage- 
earners, as such, share in the profits. This 
feature was a source of keen regret and dis¬ 
appointment to zealous co-operators. The 
report of the Committee on Production to the 
Ipswich Congress, 1889, was in many respects 
hopeful, and some progress has been made 
since then, but the obstacles to .success in this 
department of co-operation are, and always 
have been, much greater than in the distributive 


department. The difficulty which impressed 
the Ipswich Committee most was to get pro 
ductive societies to abstain from competing 
with each other, as will be seen from the 
following extracts from their report: ‘*As we 
have betore stated in our reports, we have to 
I admit that in the multiplication of these very 
I small societies, each sti’uggling for a separate life, 
j there is the possibility of great Jilficulty in the 
future. We have to regret that our attemi'ts 
to bring these societies into federation wiUi e . d\ 
other have entirely {'ailed, owing in a great 
measure to petty jealousies which seem iusepav 
able from such associations. In the view ot 
this committee it is a matter lor serious con¬ 
sideration how far the formation of these small 
and isolated societies should be cncourago*!, 
unless there is some guarant'';c that they will 
act in co-operation with each other.” And in 
concluding the report, the committee observe, 
“that there still exists among co-operative 
societies and their members a deplorable amount 
of disloyalty towards the etforts of those societies 
which are honestly striving to work out this 
diilicult problem ot co-operative production.” 
d'hese severe expressions are quoted partly in 
order to explain the comparative failure of pro¬ 
ductive co-operation at first, and ])artly to 
show that the leaders of the co - operative 
movement were men who looked facts in the 
face, and did not seek to disguise them under a 
cloud of words. This is an attitude of mind 
which is favourable to the ultimate success of 
the movement. It might almost he said that 
it is a guarantee of it, for the principle of pro¬ 
ductive co-operation is a sound one, though its 
practice requires the prevalence of a higher level 
of education, both moral and mental, than at 
present exists in the majority of co-operators. 
That a greater approximation towards the prin¬ 
ciple is possible may peihaps be iiiferrcsl iVoiii 
the fact that, besides the Wholesale’s boot 
and shoo works at Leicester, there are four 
corn-milling societies, each of which sold over 
£100,000 of goods in 1009, while one of tbesc, 
the Halifax Flour Mills, sold over £4 16,000 
worth, and had £228,400 of investments at 
the end of 1909. Flour mills are still, as they 
were twenty years ago, the most successful 
branch of the movement; their sales in 1909 
were £1,106,000, out of a total of £2,287,000. 
In Scotland bakeries do the largest business. 
Co-operative farming has so far answered less 
well in the United Kingdom (see Co-operatia’^ 
Inarming), though something in this direction 
has been done in Scotland, and butter-making 
on the co-operative plan has been commenced 
in Ireland through the exertions of Canon Bagot 
and the Hon. H. C. Plunkett. As will be seen 
below, co-operative farming is far from being a 
failure on the continent. 

It has already been said that co-operative 
manufacturing encounters much greater ditfi- 
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culties than co-operative distribution. The 
nature of the difficulties has been described as 
they present themselves practically to the able 
and energetic men who are trying year by year 
to overcome them. They can only be got rid 
of by degrees, for they are the result of the low 
state of general education. Professor aMarshall 
has pointed out in The Economics of Industry^ 
and Jilso in his address to the Ipswich Congress 
(1889), that higher mental qualities are needed 
jbr carrying on a large inanufacturing concern 
than in conducting a successful shop. At 
present workmen liave not realised that good 
inaiiagenicnt )nust be jiaid for and is worth 
paying for (coni])arc Walker, The Wages Ques¬ 
tion^ cb. XV., Co-operation \ grttinq rid of the 
ent/repri ncur). Tli(*ii' attitmle in regard to this 
subject is sliowii by tlie lemark attributed to 
one who is now a Cabinet Minister, that “he 
had never seen a man who was worth more than 
£o 00 a ycai‘. ’’ It is not auggo.stcd that m.uiagers 
of co-o[)erativo societies ought to be paid at this j 
or any other specilic rate in all cases, but until • 
workmen generally realise tliat there arc men j 
whoso worth for special purposes is, in the 
present state of society, £500, and even more 
than £5000 per annum, they will never under¬ 
stand wliy co-oi)erative manufacturing fails to 
succeed in competing with its cajiitalist rivals. 
Irltill the obvious success of the llalifux Flour 
Mills is evidence that in one branch of trade, 
at any rate, co-operators can adapt themselves 
to the industrial rcijuiromcnts of the time if 
they take the [troper means. ' 

'flic plain fact is that co-oiterative manufac¬ 
turing is still in the cx])criuu'ntal stage. Iho- 
gress has been made since 1889 wlum, at the 
annual Co-operative Congress, held at Ipswich ^ 
in that year, there was an interesling dis 
caissioii on the (jucstion whctlu'r small piednc ; 
tive societies should bo encouraged to continue 
to work independently of the Wliolcsale, or ' 
wliether the Wholesale should undertake ihe | 
work itself. The discussion ostensibly related I 
to the beat meansof eslablishiugPuoFir-sn.MiiNG 
( 7 . r.) in production, and the chiefcliargc Icought 
against the Wholc>al«' was that it did not share 
profits with its workers, that, like some of the 
original societies, it had degenerated into “ joint- 
stockism,” The latter ])riuci[)Ie did not seem 
to he wholly apj)roved even l>y the .advocates of 
pia^duetion hy the Wliolesalo Society, hut ^Ir. 
Penjaniin Jones, of the Wholesale, in the course 
of a paper read to the congress, pchinted out that 
at Oldliam, where many mills arc, owned by 
workmen, “ joint-stockism ” had led to the same 
results as “ prolit-sharing ” was intended to lead 
to by making workmen well off. The whole dis¬ 
cussion. M'liich ended in the approval by the 
congress o! ]>roduction carried on by societies in- 
depeiidenr of the Wholesale, but “ fcderalised,” 
was a very busino.^s-like one, Tlicre are, of 
course, numerous ditferences of opinion on minor 


technical points in relatioTi to distributive co¬ 
operation, the most imi>ortant of which is tha 
question how far credit should be allowed to 
members of stores. The balance of opinion is, 
it need hardly be said, against the giving of 
credit. 

Co - operation abroad can only be briefly 
touched on here. A good deal of valuable in¬ 
formation on the subject will be found in a 
paper by Mr. Vaughan Nash on “Co-operation 
in relation to International Commerce," read 
before the Ipswicli Congress. Mr. Nash had a 
special object in writing this pa])er, namely, to 
urge on co-operators in different countries the 
advantage that would result from their working 
together more than at present, but it furnished 
a useful resume of the position of co-operation 
in foreign countries in 1888. During the last 
twenty years a considerable change has taken 
place in tlie attitude of the continental socialist 
co-operators. For many years they despised 
co-operation among consumers, as being a 
“bourgeois institution" and a su])port to 
“ capitalism." They have discovered that, even 
from their point of view, co-operation among 
consumers has merits. This was perceived ^nst 
in Ihdginm and later in other places. At tlie 
International Co-operative Alliance, wliich lield 
its meeting in Hamburg in 1910, a body of 
socialists who had been attending the Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen were present in order 
to cement an alliance between Socialism and 
Co-operation, on equal terms. The free develop¬ 
ment of co-operation is now i-ecognised as a 
good thing by the socialist leaders of the 
Continental Countries. In two important 
respects these countries are still in a decidedly 
more advanced condition than the united King¬ 
dom, namely, iu regard to agriculture and 
banking. In France, Austria, Germany, Deu- 
inark, Italy, Switzerland, and Sweden, there 
exist ])owerful organisations of peasant ])ro- 
piielors for the joint purchase or hire of fanning 
iin])lemcnts and other re(|uiremciits, for acquiring 
and Avorkiiig dairies, for ihe joint sale of ]iro- 
(luce and for obtaining credit. Long ago 
Denmark possessed a most highly organised 
system of agricultural co-operatioii, and it is 
owing to this that the exiiort of Danish butter 
has so much increased of late. Co-operative 
tlairics seem to succeed in most countries, includ¬ 
ing the United States, wliere “creameries" are 
an important hvature. There can be little doubt 
i that the system of popular banks with which 
! the name of Schulze-Delitsch is associated has 
i been ot great service to agricultural co-operation 
I in Germany, and a modification of tlie same plan 
I devisoel by Signt>r Lu/zati was many years ago 
introduced into Italy (v. Banks, Popular). 
These loan societies are closely connected with 
the farming societies, being in fact clue fly com- 
! posed of the same individuals. They contract 
1 loans on the guarantee of all the members and 
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make advances to members at a slightly higher 
rate than that at which they borrow, but still 
much below the terms at which the individual 
members could raise money theuiselves. As 
regards the joint sale of agricwltnval produce 
the system is less developed than in other 
respects, and, generally, distributive co-operation 
is too much neglected on the i^ontinent, except 
in Switzerland and Holland, and to some 
extent in Belgium. As is well known, there 
are co-operative workshops in France of old 
standing, the most famous being those with 
which the names of Godin at Guise and Leclaire 
at Paris are associated (v. CiTiii OuvnikRE ; 
FAMliJSThRE). These two experiments in 
profit-sharing have r(^.alised a remarkable degree 
of success. It had always been Ibared, even 
by friends of co-operation, that such institutions 
were dependent on the lives of the individuals 
who started them, but so fiir these unfavourable 
anticipations have been agreeably disappointed. 
For a description of the very successful work 
carried out by the late M. Godin see the trans¬ 
lation of the pamphlet Twenty-el<jld Years of 
Co-parhurship at Cfuise, published by tlie 
Labour Co-])artnership Association, 6 Blooms¬ 
bury Square, London, W.C. The Right Hon. 
T. Burt, in the [ireface, bespeaks “the careful 
attention of co-oj)erator3, of trade unionists, 
of liberal-minded employers to this interesting 
history. 

“Russia,” says ]\[r. Nash, “is by far the 
most co-o}ierative country in Europe, but its 
vLUage communities, or mirs^ are beginning to 
show signs of dissolution, and its artels, being 
nomadic and shifting, have but little bearing 
on the question of international co-operation.” 
The A ii'i'KL ( 7 . V. ) is a species ol' workmen’s society 
which is found in all branches of industry in 
Russia, the members of which jointly execute 
pi<H:cs of work, especially buildings, railways, 
and bridge's. 

As regarils the United States, wc have already 
mentioned the existence of creameries as the 
most important feature from a co-operative point 
of view, but there are also sonic co-opeiative 
workshops. There were also many co-operative 
stores before the Civil IVar, but their [)rogress 
since then has been very slow. In the British 
colonies there is very little co-operation of any 
kind. w. H. 

Co-oFERATiYE FARMING. The application 
of co-operation to agriculture was one of the 
earliest aims of the founders of co-operation, 
and formed a part of almost all the plans of 
Robert Owen and his followers. The best 
known experiment in the pioneer period was 
that of Itathlahine (sometimes called Rala- 
hine), in County Clare, Ireland, in 1831-33. 
Mr. E. T. Craig, a disci]>lc of Robert Owen, 
was invited by Mr. J. Scott Vandeleur, an 
Irish landlord, to form a society based on 
the co-partnership of landlord and tenant. 


The farm was 618 acres in extent, half of 
it under tillage. The labourers at the outset 
numbered twenty-eight men, twelve women, 
and fifty-two children. Subsequent admis¬ 
sions to membership were by ballot, Mr. 
Vandeleur, the landlord, was president and re¬ 
served to himst'lf a power of veto, as well as 
the right to discharge labourers during the first 
year. He also stipulatcii for the exclusion of 
intoxicants. The labourers elected a committeo 
who met nightly to arrange the farm u'ork. 
At the year’s end the landlord received 'lis rent 
of £900 in kind, taking the risks of variations 
in value. The rest of the ])rodni‘o. which was 
not consumed by the members an<l charged to 
them, was sold for common account. The 
first profits were appropriated to enhancing 
wages twenty and twenty-five per cent. The 
surplus beyond was devoted to a fund to pay 
out the landlord. The expeiiment was success¬ 
ful commercially. It also restored pCcacc «m 
the estate and established liarmony in the 
relations of the landlord and Ids people. But 
it was brought to a sudden end in 1833 by 
the flight ol' Mr. Vandeleur, who had ruined 
himself by gambling (see Co-operative Agri- 
vulture by AVm. Pare, Longmans, 1870 ; and 
History of Iladdiinc, by E. T. Craig ; Triibiier 
and Co., 1882). Alanit the same time, 1829, 
Mr. Wm. Giirdoii leased a farm at Assingtoii, 
Sullblk, to a body of his labourers who formed 
themselves into a voluntary co-o{)('iativc society, 
based on a plan of dividing e(]ually the produce 
of the farm. He lent tlicm cajutal without 
interest. The experiment was very successful, 
the labourers repaying the loan capital and 
making large profits for themselves. This 
success led to the leasing of a second farm to 
labourers in 1853, to be worked on the same 
lines, ddiis also was very successful, yielding 
a profit to the labourers of £3674 up to 1879. 
In 1883 the association had to ask for help 
from outside sympathisers, in consequence of 
contiiiued agricultural depression. The land 
being stitf clay, almost all under tillage, is 
suitable for little cdso but wheat-growing, and 
the co-operative labourers were unable to make 
a profit on wheat-gi'owing after 1879. In 1884 
a co-operative society was formed to continue 
the farm, the labourers’ capital being augmented 
by subscri]^tions of co-operative societies and 
friends. This society, the Assington Agri¬ 
cultural Association, at present sho^v 8 an 
annual loss of about £1 per acre. The No. 1 
fiu-m established in 1829 is still being worked 
by the labourers’ society, but no accounts are 
published. 

In 1829 Lord Wallscourt commenced an 
Irish experiment, and reported in 1846 that, 
after seventeen years' trial, the venture had 
answered beyond his hopes ; he had been able 
to travel abroad a year at a time, and on his 
return always found the farm bad prospered. 
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He divided profits with his labourers, reckoning 
every £5 of their wages as being equal to £100 
of his own capital. (See Professor F. W. 
Newman’s Lectures on Political Econoiny, p. 
338, Chapman, 1851.) 

After the pioneer periods of Robert Owen 
and the Christian socialists, the co-operative 
movement, advancing on the line of least 
resistance, left farming experiments—as it left 
j.reductive efforts—almost neglected, and at¬ 
tended almost exclusively to the development 
of the simtde stores systi'in. But from time to 
time, during the tliirty years which followed 
the establisiuncnt of the Rochdale Pioneers 
Society in 1844, co-o])erative farming experi¬ 
ments were made by advanced co-operators. 
Mr. Walter Morrisou, M.P., established a 
co- 0 ]jerativc farm in the Midlands, giving the 
labourers a share in the profits and management- 
The experiment was partially successful, paying 
five per cent interest, but in other respects was 
jiot consi(h*rcd sufficiently hopeful to render it 
worth while to persevere. Lord George Manners 
adopted profit-sharing with his labourers upon 
a fai'in at Cheveley, Newmarket. He told the 
writer of this article that the experiment was 
so successful as to yield him ten per cent on 
his capital, and permit of £3 per worker being 
paid as dividend on labour. To stimulate 
thrift Lord G. Manners adopted the plan of 
paying the labourers’ dividends into the post 
office savings bank, and “handing the pass¬ 
books to their wives”—a device which he said 
answered ]K;rfectly. It was his intention to 
form a more complete co-operative society to 
work the farm, but his death brought this 
interesting and successful effort to a close. 
More rec<‘uMy Mr. Bolton King established two 
eo-operative farms at his residence near 
Ijcanungton. Tlie rules were very generous to 
the labourers, leaving tliem with full powers 
over both tlie land and the landlord’s capital 
without the cliecks which in otlior cases have 
naturally been provided. Tlie result was not 
successful. Equally unsuccessful was an at- 
tem})t by Mr. William LaAvson at Aspatria 
near Cailislo, described by him in a work 
called Five Ycdvs of (Lutleiiuin Fnnniruj, edited 
by G. J. Holyoake. Mr. M'illiam Lawson, a 
brother of Sir Wilfriil Lawson, gave time and 
money freely to his effort, but ho adopted 
methods of fariuiiig which were condemned as 
impracticable by the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Commissioners on steam ])loughing, and the 
failure can scarcely therefore be imputed to the 
co-operative arraugements (vide Jounial of the 
Puyal Aijrieultural Sovieti/ of Ewjl and). 

Ktveutly the opinion in favour of co-opera¬ 
tive lanniiig has riccived a great impetus, 
and many co-oporalive societies have taken 
lArms lo work as part of tlieir enterjirise. 
llio rc[>ort of the Central Co-operative Board 
lor 1910 gives a list of niuety-oiio known co¬ 


operative farms of which the following is a 
summary:— 
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The two last on the list are farms worked 
by .sc'parato farming societies, all the others are 
farms attached to stores. The large amount of 
capital invested is due to the rrcehold.s having 
been frequently bought by co-operative societies 
as investments for their surplus capital. The 
totals show that over ten thousand acres are 
now tanned co-oi^eiatively and over a quarter 
of a million of capital is invested in the farms. 
The results vary very greatly, the losses on 
balance nearly etpialling the piofits. 

Simultaneously with this development of 
farming enterprise inside the co-operative move¬ 
ment, a considerable number of [)rofit-sharing 
and co-o}wative experiments liave been set 
on foot by lamhtwiiers and farmers, like Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Buyd Iviiincar, and Lord Wantage. 
The latter was stated to have taken 20,000 acres 
of laud into his own hands and adopted a plan of 
working it upon a system of association with 
the labourers winch paid him good interest and 
yielded them about £2 eacli of dividend on 
labour. The results were described in glowing 
terms by tlie Daily Xncs commissioner, whose 
letters have been published in book form (see 
Life in owi' Villayes^ Cassell and Co., 1891). In 
part iv. of volume ii. 3rd series of the Journal 
of the Jlnynl Agricultural Society (31st December 
I 1891) Mr. Albert Grey reported a most siiccesa- 
i ful ellurt at co-operative fanning cairied out by 
I him in Northumberland, on the large scale 
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of 3765 acres, of wliicli 1290 are permanent 
pastoe and 2475 arable. In 1886 he com¬ 
menced on the Home Farm at Hawick, and in 
the next four years was able to pay the labourers 
three annual bonuses of 6d, in the £ on their 
wages. The same year he applied the protit¬ 
sharing plan to the East Learmonth farm of 
821 acres, of which all is arable but 122 acres. 
In the case of this farm the outgoing tenant 
had refused to continue his tenancy unless he 
were allowed a reduction of 20 per cciit in his 
rent, Mr. Grey had been able to earn the old 
rent under the protit-shariug%Lrrangement and 
also interest on capital. In addition he had 
paid* the labourers three annual bonuses, viz. 
one of Is. in the £, one of Is l^d., and one of 
Is. 3d. Mr. Grey adopted the formula for 
division of profits carried out by M. Godin of 
Guise in his celebrated co-operative workshops 
(see CiT^: OuvRikRE). Interest on capital 
ranks as equivalent to wages of labour for a 
t>ro rata division of profits (see Co-o'peralivc 
Traveller Abroad, Labour Association, London, 
1888). On the additional area of land which 
Mr. Grey placed under the profit-sharing 
system in 1888, he was sanguine of making a 
profit, and his whole paper was filled with iu- 
leresting details of economies effected and 
improvements obtained by the reconciliation of 
interests of employer, managers, and labourers. 
Mr. Albert Grey subsequently became Earl 
Grey, taking an active part in public life as 
Governor General of Canada and in other 
capacities which absorbed his time and attention. 
In view of the recent revival in agricultural 
prosperity it seems evident that the time is 
ripe for the application of co-operation to farm¬ 
ing, and it only requires the evidence of a few 
successes ou a considerable scale to bring about 
a great extension of the movement. E. o. g. 

It has been proposed (1911) by the Board 
of Agriculture, to spend £20,000 through tlic 
County Councils on behalf of Agiicultiiral 
Co-operation. 

Co-operative WoRKsnors. In the article 
on Co-operative Associations the general 
fact is stated that productive co-operation has 
developed much more slowly than distributive 
co-operation. Forty years ago the failures of 
co-operative workshops were so numerous that 
many writers held that co-operation had been 
ja'oved to be inapplicable to manufacturing. 
Professor Beesly, in a pamphlet on The Social 
Future of the Working Class (Reeves and 
Turner), 1868, stated : “I believe there is not 
in England at the present moment a single 
co-operative society in which workmen divide 
the profits irrespective of their being share¬ 
holders,” and he concluded that “we must look 
for improvement not to this or that new-fangled 
industrial system, but to the creation of a 
moral and religious influence which may bend 
all in obedience to duty. When we have 


created such an influeiice we shall find that it 
\vill act more certainly and effectually on a 
small body of capitalists than it would on a 
loose multitudinous mob of co-operative share¬ 
holders.” So far as this was a statement of 
facta it was too sweeping. Mr. J. S. Mill, 
Professor Fawcett, and other economists could 
see even then some favourable features in the 
struggling experimental attempts at workshop 
co-operation. Upon these and upon cuiilideiico 
in general principles they based very hopeful 
forecasts of the future, and the latest"'.acts and 
figures seem to justify their views. 

Comparing the returns i-ssued by file Co¬ 
operative Union for 1909 with those issued for 
1889, the following ligures show tliat progress 
is becoming more raiiid as the feeling gmws 
tliat the initial diflieulties liavo been over¬ 
come :— 
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Number of Co-operative 
Workshops. 

10(3 

121 

Number of Members 

-25,728 

31,80(3 

Share (’apital 

,CT 14,181) 

£858,030 

Loan Cajutal . 

4:271,784 

£:i. 877,054 

Heserv<*, Funds 

T28,40l' 

£151,201 

'I'otal Funds . 

£1.017,442 

£2,880,081 

Sales 

£2,:i08,02.s 

£11.714,018 

Profits . 

•C 118,355 

£44.5,211 

I.osses . 

£5,581 

£0,218 

Ni^tO.aiii 

1 4:112.774 

£138,090 


If a comparison is made between the latest figures 
for 1909 and those for 1889, it will be found 
that the percentages of increase in 20 years 
have been as follows—in number of workshops, 
14T5 percent; in members,, 23-62 per cent; 
in share cajiital, 21*3-1 percent; in business, 
407*57 per cent ; and in profits, 276*16 per 
cent. These figures show that whilst theie 
has been an increase of new societies (possessing 
of course fewer members than the older ones), 
the established societies have increased their 
capital, and have even more rapidly gained in 
trade and in the power to make profits. If a 
further comparison is made of the growth of the 
j co-operative workshops as compared with the 
growth of the co-operative movement generally, 
it will bo seen that the productive side of co¬ 
operation is now distinctly vigorous and is 
probably absorbing the most energetic and cap¬ 
able co-o])erators. The following were the per¬ 
centages of increase of the co-operative movement 
in 1890 over 1888—in number of societies, 
3*48 per cent; in members, 12*55 jier cent ; 
in share capital, 17*97 per cent ; in business, 
17*59 per cent; and in profits, 22*13 per 
cent. 

Two kinds of workshops are included in the 
figures quoted above from the animal returns 
of the Co-operative Union, viz. workshops which 
divide their profits only between capital and 
custom, and workshops which admit labour also 
into partnership. Repeated resolutions have 
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been passed by largo majorities of delegates at 
annual co-operativo congresses aflirming that 
tlie true principle of co-operation in production 
requiies the co-partnership of labour. But the 
Central Co-oiterative Board, which is the execu¬ 
tive of the movement, is reluctant to exclude 
from recognition the large W(j]kshop.s which 
belong to the Co-oj)erative Wholesale Society, 
and those corn mills belonging to stores which 
violate the principle laid down hy congress. 
The I*urning question of the movement lias 
been whether the inclusion of the worker to 
sliare in prolits and management is essential or 
not. As the promoters of industrial co-operation 
are generally agreed that nothing short of the 
partnership of labour with capital will finally 
reconcile the two interests and end conflict, 
})ublie interest naturally centres most around 
the woiksho[)s in whieli co-partnership exists. 
According to the annual reports and other pub¬ 
lications (»f tlie Laliour Co-partnership Associa¬ 
te m (of tl Bloomsbury Square, liondon) the 
co-operative worksho[)s which recognise the 
principle of [irotit-sharing with labour now 
numher one hundred and twelve, and are 
therefore in a majority. Bight or nine of them 
have been in existence over forty years. They 
are established in almost all parts of the kingdom 
and in about forty dillereiit trades. The number 
of Workers employc<l is between four thoiujand 
and live thousiud. 'bhe Labour Co-partnershi|) 
Association, wliieh devotes itself especially to 
tlie estalilislimeiit ami widfaro of these profit- 
sliariug societies, hohls exhilutions of their pro- 
dmdions, and the goods shown arc said to be 
veryox'cellent ami tasteful. Idle [iractieahility of 
successful iiianufacturing on eo-parl iicr.-^liip lim s 
ma.v Ihcrofoi'e be e.onsidcred to be established. 

d’hc absence of striki's seems to he satisfa.c- 
toiily assured. Where strikes have been made 
public in C(?rinocfion wirh “ co-operativo” work¬ 
shops they liave been in factories wliicli exclude 
the worhoM's from [>arl icipation. Only one small 
(Muilliet is known to liave oc.currecl at a prolit- 
sharing workshop, and tliat was promptly 
set ticii. 

I’lie aniclioiation of the social {)osition of the 
workers caniiDt Ix' wholly stated in liguros. 
Idle addition to the wages in tlie shape of 
“ bonus ” or ‘‘dividend on labour” varies very 
greatly, but appears to aveiagc M yl. in the T, 
or rather under 5 per emit nn wages. But 
only a ])ortioii of the elleet of prolit-sliaring can 
be <,',Mi in tliis item. It is st iti d by Mr. .loseph 
(^remiwood, tlie late iiuinager of the Rcbdeii 
Bridge Fustian Manufactniing Siudetv in York¬ 
shire, that whilst jirolit-sharing with them adde<l 
only tbl. in the £, to wages, tlie averago-ineome 
ot their workers (men, women, and children) 
lia(f hemi inereasod in twenty years from about 
1 -s. ltd. per week up to over 17s. per week, the 
duel increase being duo to regularity of employ¬ 
ment and saving of lost time. Fustian cutting 


was originally a sweated industry, but the 
society at Hebden Bridge now employs 296 
workers, all of whom are shareholders. They 
own £9132 of the capital stock, which amounts 
in all to £29,616. That the condition of 
these workers must have been greatly im* 
proved beyond the amount of bonus” dis¬ 
tributed is evident from the fact that the latter 
has only totalled about one-third of the sums 
invested by the workers in their society. The 
Labour Co-partnership Association, moreover, 
adds that the societies which have been formed 
in recent years si^ce it has been at work have 
almost all been induced to adopt rules which 
make provision for many excellent conlmou 
funds. Thus the Leicester Co-operative Boot 
and Slioe Manufacturing Society when dividing 
£210 of surplus profits (realized during a 
quarter-year) apportioned the sum thus: to 
reserve £40 ; to the workers (10|d. in the £ on 
wages), £80 ; to the committee (who are nearly 
all workers in the factory), £24 ; to the educa¬ 
tional fund, £10 ; to the provident fund, £20 ; 
to the special service fiin<l for rewarding inven¬ 
tions and ecoiioniies, £6 ; to capital (in addi 
tioii to 0 per cent), £20 ; to enstorners (2-|d. 
in the £ on purchases), £40. In tin's case tlie 
lO^d. “diviilend on wages” formed but a third 
portion of ihc wliole benclits. 

The increase in the productiveness of lal)OUi 
under co-partnership rules seems very clear. 
Tlie Agricultural and Horticultural Association 
commenced some years ago to manufacture 
oilcake for cattle, ])uttiiig down machinory 
I calculated to produce 35 tons per week and 
subsequently adding othei* machinery calculated 
to ]W()duce 60 tons per wci'k. At first the new 
enqiloyes, unfamiliar with the profit-sharing 
system of the Association, only produced 21 to 
26 tons oil the first machinery and alxmt 48 
tons off the second. But, under tlie stimulus 
of “ bonus” the first set of machinery now pro¬ 
duces 57 tons per week ami the second set 
produces about 76 tons per wca'k. The diflia - 
once in output converted a I(»ss into a prolit'for 
the Association, whilst the average remunera¬ 
tion of tho workers (men and youths) went np 
from £1:0:7 [ler week to £1 ; 6 : 8. 

Tlie result upon the position of capital in 
these workshops has been to substitute a safe 
and stead}" reasonable dividend for a higher 
but lluetuating one. As the societies attain 
succi'ss they decrease the dividends on capital 
instead of increasing tliein. Several leading 
workshops have recently done so, including the 
llebden Bridge Fustian, Leicester Hosiery, 
Manchester Printing, Kdinburgh Printing, ami 
Paisley Shawl Manufacturing. The majority 
ot sliareholders, being customers and workers; 
attach most importance to the dividends on 
custom and on wages, and decrease the dividend 
or interest on capital to increase these. But 
this does not appear to check the inflow of in. 
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vestments, as the dividend or interest on capital 
is a first charge on the whole profits. These 
being swelled by the stimulus given to custom 
and zeal of the workers, the dividend on capital 
assumes almost the safe position of a first mort¬ 
gage, and 5 per cent is found amply sullicient 
to attract funds. k. o. g. 

Go-opj5ration, Partial (Oldham Cotton- 
Spinning Companies). The term “partial 
co-operation ” is applied by Prof. Marshall 
{Frbtciples of Eco'doviics^ vol. i. p. 364, ‘2nd 
edition) to such partial applications of the 
co-operative piinci[>le to production as (a) 
profit- or prolit-aud-loss sharing (see Profit- 
Sharing), {b) the Leicester boot works and 
other similar productive establishments owned 
by tlie main body of co-operative stores 
through their ngents the wholesale (see Co¬ 
operation and Co-operative Workshops), 
and (r) certain joint-stock cotton-spinning 
companies in Oldham ami its neighbourhood. 
These last are owned by combinations of small 
capitalists, among whom are many workpeople 
with a special knowledge of the cotton industry, 
t'liough few of the coni})anies’ employes can 
describe themselves as “their own ma.sters.” 
It is customary, but incorrect, to call these 
concerns “co-operative Tiiills,” and to say that 
many of them are owncil by tlie woiking cla.sscs. 
It is, however, true that the foundation of a 
number of the Oldham “Limited.^'' was due 
to an altem[)t by working men to a]»ply the 
co-operative principle to production. The early 
history of the Sun Mill Com[)anv is typical of 
the whole moverneait in its initial stages, and 
throws much light ou the diflicullies attending 
even a partial appiicn tioii of sucli a principle 
to a highly organised industry. 

The ‘‘Oldham Puilding and Manufacturing 
Society,” the first of its kind registered under 
the ,loint-Stock Compaiiies Act, was founded in 
IbuS : capital £1000 in £5 shares. The ])ro- 
iiioters were members oi' the Oldham Imlustrial 
Co-operative Society. Calls on shares were to 
be 3d. weekly, an<l the directors were paid 6d. a 
week for their services. Several months elap.sed 
l.^efore all the shares were taken up, and a 
Longer delay occurred before the society’s 
business, weaving, could begin. At the end of 
the first (piarter’s Avorking, a dividend of 
[)er cent was paid, but afterwards the looms 
were run at a loss. The difficulty of disposing 
of the manufactured goods, disputes among the 
directors, and between the shareholders and 
non-shareholders employed by the coiiii>any, 
and above all the unsuitability of the climate for 
weaving led to this result. It became necessary 
to make a radical change iu the scheme, and 
accordingly the promoters decided to increase 
the capital to £14,870, and build premises for 
cotton - carding and spinning. The engines 
were “ christened ” in 1863, and under the new 
name of the ‘‘Sun Mill Company," business 
VOL. 1. 


was carried on through the period of the Cotton 
Famine (see Cotton Famine) eveutually with 
considerable profit. 13ut, in 1867, Mr. 
Gladstone, visiting Oldham, was oflScially 
informed that out of more than a thousand 
shareholders, only four were also the company’s 
employes, and that it was dillicult to persuade 
workpeople to buy shares. In 1868, in order 
to ensure loyalty to the company's interests on 
tlio part of its principal servants, their salaries 
were reduced, and instead a bonus—a percentage, 
—was given on all profits over 10 per cen' on the 
capital. The directors at one lime desired to 
extend this system of profit-sharing to the 
operatives, hut were strenuously opposed b}’ 
the principal servants, and eventually, as the 
bonus was found not to have the desired effect, 
the directors went liack to the old arrangement 
of fixed salaries. Since then the history of 
the concern, which in its early years had shown 
“much experimental enterprise but a want of 
judgment as to consequences.” chielly deals 
with the stru.gglcs of a young business to extend 
its connection. During the twent}- years 
1858-1877 £8 -. 10s. was paid in dividemls on 
tlie £5 share. 

\T1ik Fim Mill Company, Limited ; its com¬ 
mercial and social histonj. by William Marcroft, 
Oldham, 1877. The same writer, in a pamphlet 
entitled A Co-operative Village, and published 
at Oldham in 1878, propounds a scheme of 
partial co-operation by which a small settle¬ 
ment could attain a kind of “industrial 
independence. ”] 

It was hoped that the Limited Liability Act 
(see Limited Liability Acts) would eucourago 
the labouring classes to invest their savings in 
manufacturing ventures ; iu Oldham and its 
neighbourhood the example sot by the promoters 
of the Sun ^Mill Company was in several cases 
followed by Avorking men. Lnt the movement 
soon passed out of their hands, and losing its 
co-operative aspect, degenerated into a system 
of company promoting l*y outside speculators. 
OAving to the presence of great machiiieiy Avorks 
in the town a factory could bo built there and 
fitted up with the newest machinciy at the 
smallest possible cost. As a rule the Imildings 
were mere “shells,” so arranged as to hold mules 
with a very large number of spindles. During 
the fifteen years after the passing of the above- 
mentioned act the total number of spindles iu 
Oldham, then as noAV the lieadquarters of 
cotton-spinning, was nearly doubled. In 1886, 
according to the official list, seventy-seven mills 
(average age nine years) contained 5,166,922 
spindles, Avhose balance-sheet value was over 
five million pounds ; at present there are more 
than a hundred, whose shares are quoted in the 
official list. The majority have at one time or 
other paid very large dividends. 

Of late the Oldham “Limiteds” (see Mr. 
Albert Simpson’s “statement respecting the 
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Cotton Mills of Oldhajn, and the working of 
the Limited Liability Act in connection with 
them," handed in to the Labour Commission, 
group C, 10th July ISOl) have lioen c-harged 
with omitting to write oil' euoiigli per annum 
for de[ireeiation, so that their large dividends 
are, in part at least, paid out of cai>itah In 
many cases there is evidence to warrant siudi 
a criticism ; out of a hundred and ten concerns 
the shares of sixty-seven, niMny of which 
])ay large dividends, are at a discount. The 
a]'[)ointnient of goveinTiient auditors under the 
limited Liability Act has been suggested as a 
remedy. 

Again, it is certain tliat “ divi-hunting’’ has 
ffU’ced many of them into rash spcenlation, and 
h'il to a serious loss of liiianoial vitality. 
JJnring 1890, to defeat attempts to “corner" 
cotton at Livir[>ooj, many of their “buyers" 
bought cotton “to arrive" throughout tlje year ; 
and, as a consetjiiencc of the aliarja fall in 1891, 
tlie legitimate jtrolits of cotton-spinning were 
swallowed up hy the losses due to cotton 
Hpoeulation. W’orkpeople are not disposed to 
risk theii' savings in this manner, and though, 
in the. ease of the older and more stable concerns, 
conducting their business on sound princi]»h*s, 
and setting aside a yearly sum to pay for 
renewal of inaebiuery, etc., a small percentage 
of the sharehohh'i's are retired workmen, and a 
f<‘W (iven em]doyvs of the comjtany in which 
they liold shares, generally s]K.-aking, the 
Oldham “famift'ds” are not even “partially 
co-operative." E. n. <». 

SiM'IAIi AsrEf’l’S OF Co-01*EKATION. The 
statistical inlbrmalioii conY(‘ve«l in the otiicial 
repoiis of the Krgistrar of Friendly Soeit'ties 
and of the United Ikiaial of the ('*»-. u>eiativ(‘ 
Union, whilst it fuiaii.',lus very complete parti¬ 
culars as to the financial side of the co-operative j 
movement, atlbrd.s no sullii'iriit criterion as to 
the social .side, 'I’liat [novi.-^ion is made h r | 
the social and educational (le\I'lopment <d' co- | 
operators mav, howover, be gleaned from those 
soiireos. Thus ill tlu', yoar 1909 the sum of 
i.*91,()70 is stated to li,:\o hiioii a])])lie(i 1)V CO- 
operati\t! soeioti's i > rdiicational j)nrposes, 
whilst tlie sum of t'l0.; 8 : 11 was vote<l 
to the maintenaiu'e of the Uo oo^naiiv'- T'nion, 
whose work is entirely '-f an i-dii- arl'm il eliai- 
acten. 'I'lie money .spoil! upon <’.'iuealion goos i 
sometimes to leeturos ami elas-.os. Inf more i 
often to k(’ep n[i la a(lillL^roo^l'< and liluaries, | 
which in tie* northern counliosaio iisnally to be 
found in eonneetion with the >ioi\'s. Socdal 
gatherings and enter!aininents also come in for 
a slrare of the oducati()nal g-rants. In addition 
to supporting university extensiou lectures in 
st'veral centres, co-operators have founded two 
scholarships at Oxford, tlie Hughes and the 
Neale, to commem.orate the services rendered 
to the movement by Mr. Thomas Hughes and 
Mr. E. Vansittai t Neala The development of 


the social side of the co-operative movement is 
promoted by an elicctive system of district and 
sectional organisation. Delegates are periodic¬ 
ally brought together by this means to discuss 
the welfare of their movement, and much pro¬ 
pagandist work is done. Once a year the Co¬ 
operative Congi ess is held, at which co-operators 
meet from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
“The annual congress is composed of delegates 
from societies in union, each society being 
entitled to send one delegate for each annual 
subscription of 1000 d. or Iractional jiavt thereof. 
Uusincss of the congress : There is first the 
inaugural address, then the report of the Central 
Co-operative Board, the election of scrutineers, 
of the voting for the new central board, and the 
discussion of papers and proposals bearing on 
CO o]>eration " (Acland and Jones, W'orldvg Men 
Co-oih'riUora, ]). 111). Co-operators recognise 
that their busines.s system depends largely njion 
the progress of mutual im[)rovemGnt amongst 
their members, and they are constantly urging 
that more attention should be paid to the 
S|)ccial (raining of co-operatois. “ AVe regret 
to lind (hat edueational grants do not keep 
]»acr witli the general growdh of the societies. 
Our opiiiiQii is that it will pay every socldy to 
devote at least 2^ pier cent of its net profits 
to education, and that though societies may 
and (io succeed without this, yet it is because 
the older generation still lives and guides them, 
but when the day arrives that they no longer 
take part in their management, the societies 
will i nn a great risk of sutlVring thereby " (Co- 
opera tire Jfliolrsalc >Sode ties' Almanac^ 1883^ 
quoted ill ll'orliny Men Co-operators'^, It is, 
however, by the daily routine of co-operative 
transactions that the social life of tlie movement 
is ehielly fostered. To regard the iiiiHhanisin 
of the iiH'vemeiit as sinqdy an adaptation of 
“shopping’’ is to completely inis;i]iprehend its 
eliaraeter. Uqu.iily erroneous is the sujierheial 
estimate of the store system as a form of 
“joiiit-stookism." The store, it is tiaie, con¬ 
tains (he stoek-in-trade. of the sh<q). but its 
sueial ^iguilieanee lies in its being the centre of 
a cinrsumer’.s league, the organis(‘(] expression 
of a social standard of reipiirements. As a 
domestic deput or re]>ository, (lie store has 
]>la.veil ail important part in tin* growth of 
neighhonrly feeling. Jtv alfording Oiqioitnnities 
top social tliritt as well as consnmplioii, it enters 
into tlie everyday economy of finiilir-s connected 
with it, in many in-lances snp[)lying the house 
itself, ns well as the tnrniture, clothing, and 
toon requirements ot the inmates. The Woincn*8 
Cuiild reengnises the influence of women in the 
co-operative movement, for though onlv" ostab- 
lislied a few years, it has done much to educate 
them in the responsibilities of organised pur¬ 
chasing. 

Ihe constitution of the co-operative society 
is, alter all, the best guarantee of its social 
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character. If that constitution were of a merely 
joint stock character, as is so commonly alleged 
i)y critics of co-operation, we should expect to 
liud people going into the movement for the 
accpiisition of shares, and using their position 
to enhance the value of, and increase the return 
upon, their holdings. This, however, does not 
happen. The shares in a store yield a stereo¬ 
typed return of 5 per cent, sometimes less, and 
tliere is never a market, in the recognised sense of 
the term, for co-operative shares. When shares 
change hands they do so usually at par. The 
share list is never closed to new comers. “This 
01)611 democracy of a million souls," to quote 
]\liss Potter (Mrs. Sydney Webb) in The Co¬ 
operative Movement in Great Britain^ is open 
to all coiners. The holder of the maximum 
nllowed by law (£200) has just as much power 
as, and no more than the shareholder with two 
or three pounds. Thus wc find none of the 
charactoristics usually associated witli the joint- 
stoclv system in co-operation. lnstea<l of a 
trading concern in which the lion’s share in 
the direction of the I’cvcnuc goes to the large 
stoclvholder, the power is equally apportioned 
to all the members, and the dividend is pro- 
I'orrionod to the use made of the store‘(dividend 
on Piirchases.) 

Just as individuals liavo formed societies 1‘or 
distribution and saving on a mutual basis, so 
the societies themselves have united in order to 
liorfect and consolidate the co-operative system. 

The Mnglish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
enrolled in 1863, has grown into an organisation 
of enormous ]iower ; the notable point in thi.s 
c.mnection, which is dealt with very fully in 
Miss Potter’s book, being the social inlluence 
wliich this great federal institution, in common 
with its .sister society in Scotland, has exerted. 
These federal institutions, while allowing free 
play to local activity, keep up a constant 
healthy circulation of ideas and commodities 
between the societies federated. Villagers and 
townsnien gather at the delegate meetings to 
transact the ali'airs of “ the AVhole.salc." The 
ht'st experience and information of the central 
institution is placed at the service of the most 
insignilicant society. Just as the trade union 
and the fiiendly society have passed through the 
stages of scattered and isolated local effort into 
national associations, so has co-operation ; and 
to the federal develo])ment of the movement 
may be ascribed much of tlie steady and uniform 
I'ise in the standard of requirements noticeable 
in the co-operative movement (see Miss Potter’s 
book). Nowhere can this be more clearly per¬ 
ceived than in those districts where the stores 
have remained outside the federal body. The 
county of Forfar, for instance, has held aloof 
almost entirely from the Scottish Wholesale 
Society, and inquiries made throughout the dis¬ 
trict show that co-operation has stood still in 
consequence during the past thirty years, each 


society in its own rut, whilst the standard of de* 
inand is lower than within the federation. The 
federal principle has been largely applied to the 
business of corn-milling, the price of bread in 
districts where co-operation is strong being fre¬ 
quently set by the joint agency of the mill and 
the store. It happens also, frequently, that 
instead of the store taking the current prices 
of the neighbourhood for its goods, it has come 
to set them for the district. Productive de- 
jjartments liave been csuiblished on a large 
scale in connection with the two wholesale 
societies, and production is now carried on in 
many directions for use direct and not for profit, 
none of the commodities of the wholesales being 
.sold outside the circie of the stores. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society Lfd. 
gives its name to the Bank of the Association. 
The Mead Office is in IMancTiestcr. It was 
estahlished in 1873. The Bank had in 1910 
a paid-up capital of £1,709,657, Loan Capital 
£3,091,174, depo.sits, etc, £1,650,.532 and 
1160 siiareholdcrs. 

It is frequently stated in detraction of the 
co-operative movement that so far from being 
a .social organisation it is mainly composed of 
self-seeking persons, devoid of public spirit, 
and intent upon pei’sonal acquisition. The 
advocates of co-ojieraf ion do not, however, claim 
that their system is regcnei'ative, though they 
maintain, as it would seem with reason, that 
the advantage of the individual can only be 
secured by* the welfare of those associated with 
him. Seeing that the co-o])erative body now 
numbers two and a half millions of associates, 
it would appear that a considerable number of 
those enrolled must contribute their quota of 
imblic work. Otherwise instead of continually 
increasing prosi)erity wc should find coiTupt 
and self-centred societies ]»artaking of the pro¬ 
pensities t)f juembers whose only thought was 
for tlieinselves. But lit tic inquiry is necessary to 
show that in this movement a laige and increas¬ 
ing body of enthusiastic and efficient pei’sons are 
continually devoting themselves, to the further¬ 
ance of its principles. In no other movement is 
there so niuchhard and thankless voluntary work 
done for the love of the thing as in co-o].)eration. 

Profit-sharing industrial partnership has 
recently developed greatly in the form of 
Co-partnership (see Appendix). This is 
largely due to the late Sir George Livesey of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Conqiany. The 
basis of the system is a bonus on salaries and 
wages, and the objects are to give all officers 
and workmen an inducement beyond their 
salaries and wages to take an interest in their 
work and the welfare of the company which 
employs them besides the opportunity of be¬ 
coming shareholders in that company, and thus, 
by becoming owners of property, to improve 
permanently their position in life. The co¬ 
partnership bonus is calculated annually on the 
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salary or for twelve months. The oiler 

to be made to every offiuial and workman of the 
coiii{)aiiy in regular employment, the condition 
of acec|it.'nice being the willingness to sign an 
agreement, wliich agreement binds the company 
to [irovide work for twelve months. The prin- 
cipb; is already a<Io[itcd by twenty-six gas com- 
]»anies of the United KiTigrlom, with capitals of 
nearly forty-five millions, and many other linns. 

[Acland and Jones, Working Men Co-operators, 
— ileatriee Potter, The ('o-tperative Movement in 
(J'o at lirilain. -A ivHvoi Jieport of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Union.—Anniml It jx.rt of the Registrar of 
Friendly klocietics.- i-'idley Taylor, Rrofit Shariny. 
—(Jo-parl.nnrAiip^ jaib. Ity Co-partnership Piib- 
liftliio's I.td., (J 1 Joomslmry Sip, London.] v. N. 

COPARCENERS. Persons to whom lands 
of inheritance descend jointly. For insLuice 
at common la>v, when an ancestor dies seised of 
land in fee simple or in fee tail, and his next 
heiis arc two or more females, they will take 
an (Mpial interest in the land. Under the custom 
of Uavelkind ( 7 . 0 .), which prevails in Kent, 
lands descend to all the males in etpial dcgi’ee. 
Copareoners take a distinct share in the land 
and can compel [lartition. 

[Stephen’s ('ommentarirs, bk. ii. pt. 1.] 

J. K. C. RI. 

d’lie real property of a [lerson dying into.sLate 
generally goes to one heir ; hut in some eases 
several persons are coheirs, and are then .said 
to taki' as co])a,rconers. Thi.s occurs (1) at 
common law wlien the persons entitled by 
descent are females (the rule of iirimogenitnro 
applying lo tnales only); (‘ 2 ) in the case of 
lambs held under the custom of gavelkind, the 
males of the same, degree of rel.ationship (in so 
far as they arc otherwise entitled) take us eopar- 
coners. Tlii'ri' i.s no right of snrvive.rship 
between eopareeners—,a eireninstanco wliieh dis¬ 
tinguishes the tenancy of coparceners from joint- 
Unianev (ep. Joi.if.t hno rship). E. s. 

CoP'eRNICUS, Ni('orArs(l -t 73-1513). Tliis 
great man has a place in the liistory of political : 
economy^ in virtue of his tract Monettr Cudt n(tc | 
/vffi<>, written in 15’gb by desire of Sigisiunnd L, j 
kin;; of Poland, as a re statement of the prin- 1 
eiph's previously explained by the author at the | 
Pi'iissian r.ainllag of t."»72 as tliose on wdiich the 
reform of the currency shonM he ha.sed. d’ho 
conditions on wliieli li.’ insists are — strict in¬ 
tegrity in the weiglit ami ijuality of the coin, 
the charge ofa.seignioiage just ^ulliei(?iit to defray 
the cost of miutnge, ami a unity of tlie monetary 
system throngliont t!ie entire st.ite. There is, 
with much that is sound, some admixture of 
error in tlie tract. It was tirst published by 
Henkowski in ISdl ami afterwards, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the treatise of Oresine, in 18d4 by 
Wolowski (Rosclier, CcscJi. tier XaU Ock. in 
Drutsehhinf p. 111). .r, k. I. 

COri.ES'rON, Kdwakd (1776-1849), born 
at OHwell in l)evonshire, educated at Oxford, 


he became provost of Oriel, 1814. He w^as 
the champion of Oxford University against 
the attacks made against it in the early 
numbers of the Edinburgh Review ; and it 
was as ‘‘one of his constituents,” that he 
wrote hbs chief economical treatise, his two 
“ Letters to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. 
for Univer.sity of Oxford, on the pernicious 
effects of a variable Standard of Value, especi¬ 
ally as it regards the condition of the Lower 
Orders and the Poor Laws” (1819). He be¬ 
came Dean of Chester in 1826, and succeeded 
Sumner as Dean of St. Paul’s and Bisliop ot 
LlandalF in 1827. He was an occasional writer 
for the Quarterly Review (see list of his works 
ill Mernoir, pp. 346-7). Though chiefly known 
as a theologian and ecclesiastic, he took part in 
the economical and political controversies of his 
day ; his Oxford Prixe Essay (1796) on “Agri¬ 
culture ” shows that his attention was early 
directed to the topics afterwards treated in his 
“ Letters to Sir Robert Peel.” 

In the first of these Letters (which bears the 
motto “ lais.sez-rious laire ”) he states the doc¬ 
trine of currency which (he says), though “ only 
ft (question of simple arithmetic,” yet affects 
“all the most valuable interests of life.” He 
gives illustrations, from English history, of what 
ha.s happily been called by some later writers 
the “secular” depreciation of the currency (or 
its depreciation over a long period of time), and 
points out how very gradually and niicgually 
jU'ices a<la])t tlicmsolvcs to the change. As in 
j-etail dealings and in transactions betw'cen 
7ion-commercia.l people competition acts much 
less promptly and effectively than in dealings 
b<dw(;en merchants, so its efficacy is very 
imperfect in case of the agricultural labourers, 
as distirigui.shed from the mechanics of the 
cities ; they are quite unable to make their 
wages keep pace with any depreciation of mum y 
or rise in the price of foocL “ At no period of 
our history till the present was the condition of 
the labourer so bad as in the time of Elizabetli.” 
Rather th.ni raisi- the labourer’s w’ages, the 
farmer will let him “come on the poor rates.” 
Now th*' causes of depreciation may be the 
natnril [»rogress of trade and the discovery of 
mines ; the distress is in that case unavokbihle, 
ami every civilised nation wdll at one time or 
other pass through the experience. But the 
depreciation may be due to artificial and pre¬ 
vent iblo causes ; and this is our uwn casu. in 
1S19. We have ourselves to blame; and wo 
ought to apply the cure. We should rest ora 
our currency to its old basis, and put an end to 
the snsi>pnsion of cash ])ayments. Copleston 
througdiout follows the leading of Ricardo, 
Iliiskisson, and Canning against Bosanquet, 
Vaii.sittart, and the opponents of the bullion 
committee. 

In the second Letter he discusses what 
steps should be taken to secure that the 
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return to a more normal currency and low 
prices shall be as far as possible equable in its 
efiects on all classes. The new corn law was 
meant to give to the agriculturists the supposed 
advantages secured to commercial men by 
restriction ; but it would be better, he thinks, 
to dispense with both of them and return to 
our normal condition. Then he goes at some 
length into the question of the relief of the 
poor, discussing what government can and can¬ 
not do in this matter, what our own govern¬ 
ment had done, and, finally, what it ought to 
do. lie considers that Malthus (whom he 
otherwise warmly praises) has not done full 
justice to the English Poor liaw’. Till lately, 
according to Coplcston, this law was so well ad¬ 
ministered as to preserve life without encourag¬ 
ing the propagation of it. An historical review 
of the legislation in regard totlie poor in Eiigland 
is made to suj>port his view' that depreciation of 
the currency has bf'cii a potent cause oj‘ distress 
to the jtoor, and unfair gain to their em})loyers. 
His own rwommeudatioiis arc stricter than his 
criticisms of IVialtlius might have led his reader 
to expect. “ Legal relief is necessarily of itself 
enei'osohiiig and nnsatiablc.” He apj'cals to 
employers to raise waiges without waiting till 
tlii'V iire eompellcd ; but (lie believes) in any 
eas.- lie* marcli of events wall so lessen poverty 
tlv.'.t it wall not b(‘ true of England as of India 
ami Cliina that its only source of w’ealth is its 
“redundant smpply ol'human labour." 

fiopioston’s article in the Quarlrrhj RemeAV 
(tor -\pril 1822), on the state of the currency, 
Would lead him to hi* classed among the nltra- 
bnlliouists, who attributed more influence to 
tlie suspension of casli ])nynients tiiaii the facts 
Would justify. It is criticised by Tookc in liis 
TlioU'jfits and Details on Jli'jh and. Loin J'rices, 
(ini't i. pp. 19, 43, seq., 1823) ; and Ricardo 
includ(“s him among the adversaries who “put 
sentiments in niy month that I never uttered" 
(letter to Malthus, Hith Dec. 1822). lint, 
Lke m.iny other ot the minor economists, lie 
did s(avicc by drawing atlfuition to partieular 
points tliat had been comparatively neglected 
by the more prominent writers. 

[W .1. C’opleston, ^^ellloir of K. ('aplestony 
LisJwp of TJumiajf, with Selections from his 
iHaru and Dorrespo7ulev.ee (London 18.51). — 8ee 
aisM Mozley, Heminiscences cf Oriel College, 1883.] 

J. B. 

(^OPPER MONEY (Exqlani)). This metal 
was lirst used for coinage in England in the 
reign oi James I., wlien, under the authority 
of a patent granted by the king, Lord Har¬ 
rington of Exton caused copper Farthings to be 
struck and put into circulation. These pieces, 
know'n as “Harrington tokens," w'eighed only 
six grains. 

Copper Hedfpence w'ere first issued in the 
reign of Charles II., and 

(dqiper Pence in that of George III. (1797). 


Copper Twopenccs were issued at the same 
time as the first coinage of pence, but they were 
found to be inconveniently large and heavy 
(2 oz.), and their coinage was not continued. 

Copper Halffarthings for circulation in Eng¬ 
land w'ere first coined in the year 1843. The 
last issue of coins of this denomination bears 
the date 1856. 

The following is a list of tlie denominations 
of copper coins issued for circulation in England 
since the reign of James i. :— 


James I. Farthing;. 

Charles I. Farthing. 

Cromwell. Farthing. 

Charles IJ. Halfpenny, Farthing. 

William h .Mary. HaUpenny, Farthing. 

Willi.am III. Hallpenny, Farthing. 

Anne. Fartliiiig. 

George I. Halfpenny (125 grs.), 


Farthing (62*5 


George H. 
George III. 


George IV. 
M'illiain IV. 
Viet(;ria. 


grs.) 

IlaltppMiiy (Ir/J gi s.), Farthing, (T0y:rs.) 

(177t») —TfalliH'ii’.y (15“2 grs.), Farthing 
(7h grs.) 

(17‘.'7)—Twi'pence (876 grs.), Penny 
(•187-.6 grs.) 

(ITHp-MaWpeuny (104*5 grs.), farth¬ 
ing (l»7-‘2 gr.s.) 

(isOi.U—Penny (‘2i>r7 grs,), Halfpenny 
(146-8 grs,), Jhartliing (7‘2-l) gi s.) 

Penny (21t]-7 grs,), Halfpenny (145-8 
gi-.s.). Farthing (72*9 grs.) 

Peti7)y p2'.M-7 gr.s.), IJalfpeiLny (146 8 
grs.), lharthing (72-9 gr.s.) 

Penny F291-7 gr.s.), Halfpenny (146-8 
grs.), I'a;thing (72-9 grs.), Half 
i'art liing (2o-5 grs.) 


In 1860 copper was superseded by bronze for 
the mannfactnrt* of ]H‘nee, halfpence, and 
fartliings; the old cop])er pieces being demone¬ 
tised by royal ]'roclamation of the 13lh May 
1869. They w'ere, however, exchanged at the 
Mint for their full nominal value until the 
year 1873. 

'file w'cights ot the bronze coins are as 
lollow's:— 

Pcmiy, 145-S:; gr-^. 

JlaiJpenuy, 87-.6 gr.s. 

Farthing, 43-76 grs. 


Farthings ]nade of tin w'ere struck in tlie 
reigns of Charles II., James 11., and William 
k Mary ; halfpence tilso were made of that 
metal in the tw'O last-named reigns. F. E. A. 

GOITER MONEY (Sweden). {Copper 
plates or blocks used as 7non eg in Sweden.) From 
1644 to 1776 there w-as in Sweden a cumber¬ 
some foi’in of copper currency. It consisted of 
thick square plates (pUtar) of pure cojiper of 
various dimensions and weights, the largest 
weighing as much as 17 kilogrammes (or 37^ 
lbs. av.) The nominal value in silver dalers, 
with the year of its issue, etc., was stamped in 
the corners and in the centre of each plate. The 
reason which led to the adoption cf this form 
of currency was a desire to benefit the native 
copj)er mines, a feeling analogous to that 
which at the present date (1891) has greatly 
promoted the coinage of silver money in the 
United States. 
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By the law of 1G44 one skeppund of copper 
(170 kilogrammes or 374| lbs. av.)was coined 
into a number of pMtar equal in total nominal 
value to (59 silver dalers. In the ho[)e, however, 
of adding to the wealth of the nation, laws were 
passed in 1674 and 1715 which directed that 
the stamps on the blocks should be altered so 
as to cause them to pass at a higher nominal 
value than l»efore, the number of silver dalers 
represented by a skepiaind of cop])er being 
increased in 1674 to 100, and in 1715 to 180. 
The latter rate was maintained until 1776, 
when, by a new coimigo law, the phltar were 
demonetised, and ceased to form any part of 
the Swedish currency. 

After 1715 one plat was reckoned as equal 
to two silver dalers, or ^ of a Rixdaler. This 
would be ci[uivalent to 2^ crowns of the present 
gold standard, which are equal in sterling to 
2s. 11 pi. The weight of one plat at the 
valuation of 1715-1776 would therefore be (170 
kilogrammes-i-90) l-8;!i kilogrammes or 4 lbs. 
2 oz. av., while the nominal value of the 
largest [»lato, weighing 17 kilogrammes (37.V 
lbs, av.), would be eighteen silver dalers, c(]ual 
to twcnty.four of the present gold crowns, 
wliich amount in sterling to £1 ; 6 :5. 

For a long time these blocks of copper formed 
the chief medium of exchange in Sweden 
(so far as metal was concerned), and as they 
wer(i very iinwioMy, im-rcliants were often 
obliged to obtain a wheeibarrow when they 
had lo pay or receive suy largo sum of money. 
The inc.iiivciiieic'c of em[)loyiiig (his form ol 
money ap))eais to have let I to its disuse. 

Ill Italy, Mommsen (Hist, of lioinc, vol. i. 
p. 458, ed. 1864) says, “ there seems from the 
first to have boon a hxod ratio for the relativa 
value of copper and silver (250T).” F. F. A. 

COl’ViloriD. Land ibrming part of a maiiui 
and subject to certain burdens in favour of tie 
lord. Among theso the line payable on aliemi 
tioii ami the “heriot’'aic the most proiniuont. 
The right of horiot entitles the lord to take the 
best beast, and in some ca.ses the mo.sl valuable 
chattel on the holding, wlieii the tenant dies. 
The tenants’ rights are derived from “the 
custom of the manor,” the loi’d being still 
looked upon as ilie i'cinlal [xcssi'ssor of the lamb 
hence he is entitltcl to all mines and minerah 
under the land, and to all timber growing upon 
it. The transfer of copyhold lands is still 
clfoeted in llie medix'val forms. The new 
bmant is admitted in the lord’s court—the 
court baron and bis admit tauec entered on 
the court roll, the copy ut which is evidence of 
his title — hence the expression “copyhold.” 
A series ot copyhold enfianchisement acts were 
passed boiwccn 1811 and 1 89 1. The la.st(1894) 
repeahsl former acts and consolidated and im- 
prosad the law. It deals with both voluntary 
and et)mpnlsoiy cnfrancliiseiii'Mit with tlie con¬ 
sent ol the Foard of Agiiculture. Either lord 
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or tenant may compel enfranchisement on con¬ 
dition of bearing the expenses. Every facility is 
now given to enable both lord and tenant to })ut 
an end to their obsolete relation, and copyholds 
will, no doubt, soon disap})ear altogether. E. s. 

COPYRIGHT. Copyright may be defined 
as the sole and exclusive privilege of multiply¬ 
ing copic.s of an original work of art or ,literary 
composition. Under the Tudors monopolies for 
printiiig special classes of books were olteu 
granted by the crown, but it was not until S 
Anne c. 19 that a law was ])as.scd conferring 
copyright after publication. Copyright is now 
governed by 5 & 6 V'ict. c. 45 and subsequent 
amending acts, the last of which (1911) extends 
to the British Dominions. It brings all copy¬ 
right under statutory law. It simplifies the law 
and makes it more favourable to the author. 

(1) A itenvry Copyrujht. Original books, includ¬ 
ing pamphlets, lectures, sheets of music, reproduc¬ 
tions of music by mechanical methods, musical 
“records,’* maps, elnirts, plans, translations, etc., 
are protected for the author’s life and for iilty 
year.s after: except that if, after the author’s death, 
a work is unfairly withheld or the price imdiily 
raised, a special license mr.y be granted for its 
publication or perjonnauce on reasonable terms. 
Libellous and immoral publications are not pro- 
tecte<l by copyright. New.s{)apers under some 
circumstances may be witliin the acts. The fir.st 
publication of the work must be within the United 
Kingdom or such part of the British Empire t ' 
which the law ap|ilic>. Aliens resident in such 
parts of the Empire enjoy the same protection. 

(2) iJramatic i'oijurijht. Plays ar.d musical 
compositions are })rotccted for the same period as 
books, but the time runs from the publication 
or representation, whicliover happens first. To 
dramatise a copyriglit book is an inlringement. 

(3) Uor/cs of Art. By the act of 1911 wotks 
of art were included for the fir-T time in the saiue 
arrangement as literary works. 

(I) I)esi<jns. Originrd designs used in nmuu- 
f'actnrc for fabrics, etc.,, may be registered end 
prott^cled under the Patents and Designs Act 1907, 
aiul the 'Trade-Marks Act, 1905. 

(5) Copyright i)i Forcir/n Counlries. See 
Uolle.s and Hardy, Playright and Copyright iiv 
all CountrioSj London, I'jOu : Copinger, Laao of 
t'opyright in irorA:^ of Literature o'nd Art, ed. 
J. M. Easton, 1904. In tlie United States the 
act of 1909 protects lifirary, artistic, and musical 
productions, for twenty-eight years, with a renewal 
for a further period of twenty-eight years to the 
author or his heirs. Aliens can enjoy this protection 
if resident in the United States when the work is 
first published, or if the foreign states to wliicli they 
belong grantcertaincop\ right protection to subjects 
of the States. The “manufacture” clause (act of 
1891) requires, with a view to protecting native 
typographers, that a book published in the United 
States should be pnnte^.l there. The law of 1909 
lelt this unaltciv'l i-xcopt in the case of books 
originally published in a foreign language. 

(6) Internatwntfl Copyright. By an act of 
1844 authors of foreign nationality could be pro¬ 
tected by British copyriglit provided (1) they 
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complied with certain formalities, such as the 
registration of their works in England within a 
year of the date of publication abroad, and (2) that 
reciprocal protection is given to British authors in 
the countries of which they are subjects. It did 
not, however, confer on any foreign author rights 
greater than those he enjoyed in his own country. 
The system was improved by the International 
Copyright Act, 1886,'and by the “Bern Conven¬ 
tion,” 1887, entered into by the British Empire, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, Norway, Japan and otln r.s. British authors 
are protected abroad by the arrangement under 
which each country cuteis into the Convention. 
Austria-Hungary arranged a separate convention 
with Englami in 1893. The International Con¬ 
vention at Berlin, 1908, made recommendations 
simplifying the law still further. 

(7) Ba.ns of Copyright. — Blackstone (2 Com.. 

р. 405), and other writers (Copinger on Copyright) 

adopting Locke’s view of occupancy, incline to 
base the right of an author to tlie exclusive use 
of works comj)osed by him on occupancy founded 
on personal labour. But it is difficult to see how, 
without great straining of language, a title which 
the Romans applied to material things can be made 
to embr.ace the right of an author to his ideas em¬ 
bodied in outward form. Judicial decisions incline 
to tlio economic view that a manuscript having 
value was a form of wealtli, and should be pro¬ 
tected like other property, Millar v. Taylor (4 Burr, 
2362), Donaldson t;. Becket (1 Burr, 2108), Jelfrics 
V. Boosy (4 H. L.C. 867). Spencer Bfaffes, 

с. xi. ^1) holds that “a man may claim the ex¬ 
clusive use of his original ideas without overstep- 
])iDg the boundaries of equal freedom, it follows 
that he lias a right to claim them, or in other 
words, such ideas are his pro 2 )erty.” 

See Jic/jort of Royal Coimnission on Copyright 
Laws mid Minutes of Evidence^ 1878. — See also 
Scrutton, The Law of Copyright, 1896.—Shortt, 
The haiu relating to works of Literature'and Art., 
1881.—MacOillivray, A Treatise on the Law of 
Copyrii jilt, 1902.—Winslow, The Jjaw of Artistic 
Cojiy right, 1889.—Cohen, Law of Copyright, 1896. 
— Edmunds, Copyright in Designs, 1908.—Knox 
and Hind, Copyright in Designs, 1899.—Briggs, 
Law of International Copyright, 1906. 

COtjlJELIN, Charles (1805-18.52), born at 
Dunkirk, died at Paris. Beginning life in 
business (1839-44), lie jiublished a TraiU de la 
filature du lin (Paris, 1845). Soon after, 
having joined the free traders in their cainjiaign 
in lavour of customs reforms, he wrote in the 
Revue des deux mondes, also in the Journal des 
^eonomistes, to which he contributed many 
articles, much noticed and justly valued at the 
time, on banks, commercial companies, railways, 
canals, conversion of the rente, the corn law's, 
the circulating medium, liberty in commercial 
matters, etc. He sujieriritended up to his death 
the publication ot the Dictionnaire de Viconomie 
politique of Guillanmin (1852-53). His principal 
wmrk, Du credit et des banques (Paris, 1848, 1st 
ed.; 1859, 2nd ed.), still remains, though some 
of the details are out of date, one of the ablest 


arguments in favour of freedom for institutions 
of credit and circulation. A. c. f. 

CORBET, Thomas ; wrote— 

An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the 
Wealth of Individuals, or the Principles of Trade 
and Speculation Explained (London, 1841)sm. Svo. 

The author, claiming for himself only tliat 
degree of originality which Newton evinced when 
he exjdained the most ordin:ii*y transactions, such 
as plumbing and weighing, assigns ns the. “ dis- 
tinguishing principle of trade” though “not 
noticed by Adam Smith ” -to buy and sell always 
at the marM price. “Many other jainciples,” 
as the author says, “will be found to be as novel.” 

E. Y. E. 

CORBETTA, Eugenio, author of Conf renze 
popolari di economia. piihblica e sociale, ^lilano, 
1872, Diimolard. m, i*. 

CORN LAWS. A corn law is an ex[)edient 
adopted by the legislature, with the object of 
securing a higher price for the cultivator, ami 
a higher rent for the landowner. It takes 
two forms. One, and the most familiar, is a 
tax or prohibition on importation. The other 
is a bounty on exportation. The (irst corn law 
of the former kind in the English statute book 
is one enacted 3 & 4 Edward IV. The only la^\' 
of the latter kind is the famous Bounty Act 
of William and Mary, enacted in 1689 (1 W. 
and M., s. 1, c. 12 ). The act W'as extended 
to Scotland by 5 Anne c. 8 , and was slightly 
modified by 13 Ceo. III. c. 43. 

Acts of the sovereign, probably by the advice 
of the council, prohibiting the export of corn, 
with the view of distressing the king’s enemies 
or of jireventing scarcity at home, are of early 
and frequent occurrence in English history. 
But they are temporary, the expedients of 
military policy, or of a I'eeling that it was the 
first duty of a sovereign to assist in procui ing 
plenty at homo, and were not intended to [U’o- 
mote the interest of either cultivators or land- 
lords. These restraints "were constantly en¬ 
forced by severe and even savage penalties. 

The preamble of the petition on which the 
act of Edward IV. is founded (Rolls of Parlia¬ 
ment, v. p. 504), asserts that “husbandmen 
and occupiers in husbandry are sore hurt by the 
bringing of corn out of other lands and j)artcs 
when corns of the growing of the said realm 
have been of easy price.” Imports of Avheat, 
rye, and barley are i)rohibited, unless the 
prices of these three kinds of grain are at 6 s. 
8 d., 4s., and 3s. respectively the quarter. The 
corn thus imported is to be forfeited, half to go 
to the king, half to the informer. Prize of 
war, how'ever, apparently (for the language of 
the petition is not very clear), is exempt from 
these provisions. 

The year in which this act was passed -was 
one of very low prices, for wheat was only 
3s. lO^d., rye 2s. lOd., barley 2s. 4^d.. the 
quarter. During the period before 1642, when 
prices began to rise permanently, i,e- for eighty 
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years (1462-1542), prices for twenty-three years 
only were above the rates, sometimes only 
slightly, so that one could hardly say that the 
act was very eifectual in promoting its avowed 
object. Besides, for a very long time, acts of 
parliament were very imperfectly obeyed, per¬ 
haps hardly known to exist; and governments, 
even in the most despotic times, were very 
much alarmed at any discontent which might 
arise in case the price of food was artificially 
lieightencd. There arc numerous statutes pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of corn in times of real 
or apprehended scarcity. 

Imported corn, like every other foreign 
commodity, was made liable to the charges 
which were imposed by Cecil (snc Book of 
Kates) — the const,ant subject of quarrel be¬ 
tween the early Stuarts and their parliaments. 
Hero, however, the maximum price at which 
iin})ort(Ml whea,t was iVoed from customs duty 
was 48s. a (piarter. The average price of wheat 
during the I7th century was 41s. and nearly 
the whole century was a period of excci'ding 
sutfering to tlie })Oorer or labouring class(\-. 

'fhe real coinmeuccmcut of the system of 
imposing a scale of charges on imported corn, 
with a view to heightening piices and there¬ 
after lenLs, was the sliding scale of 22 Charles 

II. c. 13. Under this law a duty of IGs. 
a quarter was imjiosod on wheat as long as it 
was at and below .53s. 4d. and of 8s. wlieii the 
]>rico was hetwcon 53s. 4d. and 80s. Other 
kinds of grain were similarly treated, for Ids. 
was to be exacted when rye was lielow 40s. 
l>arley and malt when below 32s. and p(^as and 
beans below 4 0s. Oats, wlien at. 1 6s. and under, 
were to pay Cs. 4d. There w'as as yet no 
malt, but only a beer duty. Now during the 
17th (•(mliirv, the avcMsgo* ])rice of wheat was 
41s., of bariey 21s. lljd., of malt 23s. 7|d., 
of [leas 23'?. 2?'h, of beans 23s. Hd., and of 
oats 14s. 7.id. I have not foiuid the price of 
rye in sullicient froque iie.y to justify an average. 
Ihit the above figures prove that the iiitentioii 
of the ac.t was to put a prohibition on the 
imi)orialion of food. It is true that when 
scarcities eame, as in the seven years’ dearth at 
the end of the 17th centm-v, in 170!<-10, in 
1756, and on some other occa.sions, the act 
was susiiended for a ])ei'iod, and, as Adam Smitli 
says, “ the necessity for these teTn})orary statutes 
sullieiently demonstrates tlie impropiiety of this 
general one.” The act remained in existence 
as the. ordinary eorn law for more than a 
ceiilury, for it was changed only by 13 Geo. 

III. c. 43. 

The sliding scale act of Chailcs II. was, as 
far as the reali.sation of it.s objects are con¬ 
cerned, a total lailure. The price of wheat was 
generally low to the end of the centiny, for 
during the forty years 1663-1702 inclusive the 
average is 38s. ibd., this period including the 
so-called seven dear years 1692-1698 inelusive. 


Besides, the act was suspended as soon as it 
really came into operation. With rare ex¬ 
ceptions too the harvests were exceedingly 
abundant well into the third quarter of the 
18th century, average prices being constantly 
less than half the average rate of the 17th 
century. For this result there were two 
dominant causes. The first was the extra¬ 
ordinary geniality of the seasons. The second 
was the gi'adual adoption of the new agriculture, 
the substitution to a gi*eat extent of the four- 
cour.se for the three-course system of cultivation, 
the spread of turnip and artificial grass culture, 
and the great increase as a consequence of live 
stock. The development of English industry 
and manufactures was remarkable, and was due 
in groat measure to the plenty which prevailed. 
Wo shall see presently what bounties did. 

When prices occasionally rose to what, till 
recent yeans, we should call moderate rates, say 
50s. a quarter, there were great discontents 
and ooaasionally serious bread riots. The act 
of Charles docs not appear to have been blamed 
for these disagreeable experiences, for the 
calamity was generally assigned to the acts ol 
the corn dealers, who were branded with the 
names of forestalleis and regraters, and looked 
on generally as public enemies. (See Fore- 
STALLEiis AXD lUxiRA'i'ERS.) 'rhe goveiniuont 
W’ere exceedingly alarmed at these symt)t<)ms; 
and did their best to keep the ports open 
for foreign food. At last by 13 Geo. Ill. 
foreign eorn could be imported at nominal 
duties when wheat was over 48s., rye, beans, 
and peas 32s., barley, here, and bigg 24s., and 
oats 16s.. the. rale on wheat being Od. a 
(piarter, ou rye, ('te. 3d., on barley, etc. and 
oats 2d., and the whole duty might be drawn 
back, if rc-e\i)orte(i in six mouths. In 1791 
the corn laws were consolidated but not nialeri- 
ally changed. Ihu'ing the great continental 
wars ju'ice.s were all that the farmers and land- 
owners could desire. 

But ill 1813, after the retreat from l\Iosco\v, 
the domination of Napoleon came to an end, 
and with it his anti-commercial decrees. Large 
quantities of foreign corn came into England 
and prices fell. In 1815, therefore, another 
act was pas.sed (55 Geo. III. c. 26). Under 
this act no foreign corn could be taken out of 
bond unless when the following prices were 
reached—wheat 80s., ryo, peas, and beans 53s., 
barley, hero, and bigg 40s., and oats 26s., 
some favour being shown to the produce of 
Canada. It was supposed that this enactimpnt 
would raise prices, but tliey coutinued provok- 
iugly low, and in consequence there occurred 
what was called agricultural distress. By 3 
Geo. I\ . c. 60, a new scale of maxima was 
adopted of 70s., 46s., 35s., and 25s. Certain 
inoditic.atious were made between this date and 
1846, when the corn laws were abolished, the 
measure to take final elfect in 1849. Only » 
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shilling duty was left, which was abolished 
twenty years later by Mr. Lowe. 

The bounty on exported corn, as is stated 
above, was granted in 1689. The corn law of 
Charles II. had been a failure. It did no good 
in cheap years, it wiis dangerous in dear times, 
and had to be suspended. The bounty was 
far more plausible, and, at first sight, far more 
defensible. It stimulated corn growing, and 
to stimulate com growing was to provide more 
abundant, perhaps cheaper food. The bounty 
too seemed so small, especially when compared 
with the duties on imports under the act of 
Charles. English agiiculture was in a deplor¬ 
able condition in 1689. It was afhrmed by the 
closest and most intelligent observer of the 
time, Gregory King, that the average rate of 
corn prodi'ction in England was, one kind with 
the other, not above fourteen bushels to the 
acre, and the bounty would mend this serious 
deficiency of enterprise. State-aided industry 
was a superstition of the time ; the grant of 
the bounty by parliament seems to have 
excited—and I iiave read much that was written 
at the time —neither criticism nor opposition. 

The bounty was not to be given when the 
price of wheat reached 48s., of rye 32s., of 
barley and malt 24s. a quarter. When the 
prices were below this amount, the payme/its 
on exportation were 5s. on wheat, 3s. 6d. on 
rye, 2s 6d. on barley and malt. After the 
Scottish union oats were included and liere, and 
2s. (id. was to be paid on these, 158. on oat¬ 
meal. )iy 13 Goo. III. c. 43 the maximum 
price of '.Gieat was made 44s. and 5s., rye 28s. 
and 3s., barley, malt, and bero 22s. and 2s. Cd., 
oats 2s., oatmeal 2s. 6d. But after 1773 it 
was rarely that prices were low enough to 
admit a bounty, and very soon the bount}^ was 
])raetically suspended. The form, however, 
survived during the continental war. 

The sliding scale of import duties had no 
etl’ect on agri‘liiiurc, and till the last thirty 
yeans of its existence only a fitful effect on 
prices. It did-not encourage cultivation, bcimisc 
the best hopes of farmer and landlord seemed 
to lie in scarcity. Its elfect was that it 
destroyed or weakened the foreign market, by 
rendering it uncertain, and that it prevented 
the exchange of British manufactures against 
foreign grain. It deluded the farmer by the 
excessive range of variation in prices which it 
caused, and it was a serious injury, for the 
same reason, to the mass of the jicople. Hence 
there were people who denounced the sliding 
scale, but thinking that British agriculture 
could not prosper Avithout some assistance, 
advocated a fixed duty. This was the policy 
of the Whigs. The advocates of free trade 
answered that a fixed duty was a fixed WTong, 
and this criticism was accepted and endorsed 
by parliament. 

But the operation of the bounty was very 


different. It cannot be doubted—the writer 
has, for the first time, collected the evidence— 
that the bounty stimulated corn-growing, en¬ 
closures, and to a very limited extent arable 
agriculture. But this advantage, such as it 
was, was countervailed by mischievous conse¬ 
quences. In the first place, it discouraged the 
spread of the new agiiculture, i.e. in general 
terms, the substitution of the four-course for 
the three-course system, and the abandonment 
of bare fallows for turnip and artilitl;)! grass 
culture, and Vtith this the increase and improve¬ 
ment of cattle and sheep raising. The U gisla- 
turo encouraged only one bran.-li of agiiculture, 
corn raising, and by iiQ[fi.ication discouraged 
the other branches. In the next plirce, men 
gambled for the bounty. It was reckoned that 
in average cheap years, only a thirty-lidid of 
the croi) won the bounty, but it obviously 
affected the whole crop which was raised. In 
just the same way, in modern times, the beet¬ 
root crop, favoured by continental govei'nments, 
is the most unsatisfactory and disappointing 
industry on the coiitineiit. 

In the next place, for a long time, as no rule 
as to quality was nst.iblishcd, the bonuty was 
favourable on corn whidi was below the aver¬ 
age (juality. The contrast lietween minimum 
and maximum prices of grain on the London 
(Join Exchange is cxlraordiimi’y, constantly 
being thirty to forty ]ier cent, for so great an 
interest was created by the bounty that it has 
been possible to collect, from the days of the 
^ti’cal famine of 1709-10, accurate accounhs of 
weekly Loudon jirices from the nowspat>ers. At 
last th(‘ legislature required the city of London 
to I'nrnish a return of }n’icc.s and quantities, and 
establislied a system of averages. But the 
most important action which ]parliament took 
was in 1770, when returns of corn prices were 
required from every county weekljq which 
were published in the London Gazelle. These 
retarns disclose the fact that, though by this 
time the eHect of the bounty was much dimin¬ 
ished, the price of corn in the inland countias, 
i.e. those who had no access or no easy access 
to the ])orts, Avas fully 5s. a quarter higher than 
it Avas in the maritime counties or from fifteen 
to tAventy per cent dearer. The Avhole country 
paid the tax, and some parts of it had to pay 
all the more for food. The officials too, who 
made the returns, were constantly charged with 
stating that prices Avere far lower than experi¬ 
ence justified. 

There Avas considerable difference of opinion 
about the operation of the bounty. Arthur 
Young, Avho had only the interests of progress¬ 
ive agriculture at heart, believed that it and 
the sliding scale were important stimulants to 
agriculture. Smith, as might be expected, 
though he was not possessed of the facts which 
prices disclose, denied that the effect was any¬ 
thing but mischievous. Tooke, perhaps the 
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IftBt considerable economist who handled the 
question, declares that in the absence of accur¬ 
ate information on the elfects of it, he is unable 
to determine whether the good was greater than 
the evil. On this, the evidence of facts, of 
which a summary has been given, is conclusive. 

CORN RENTS. During the latter half of 
the ICth century rents were very slow to im¬ 
prove. Ill Stafford’s famous pamphlet, at one 
time ascribed to Shakespeare, the complaints 
of the landlord are loud. Prices had trebled 
and rents were stationary. The explanation 
is, that everything needed for agriculture, 
exce[)t labour, had irici eased near threefold in 
price, and Lhe margin from wliicli rent could 
be paid was tllcreforo not increased. The 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, tlio schools 
of Winchester and Eton, were greatly im¬ 
poverished, and apparently found it difficult to 
liv/'. 'I'lieir tenants too were all on customary 
rents. 

In this crisis parliament, at the instance of 
Burleigh or Sir Thomas Smith,, for the credit is 
divided, came to the rescue by the act of 1576, 
18 Eliz. c. 6, under wliich the colleges and 
the two schools were empowered in the grant 
of fresh leases to reserve one-third of the old 
rent in produce or in money at the maximum 
prices of wlieat and malt, in the markets of 
Oxford, Camliridgo, Winchester, and Windsor. 
I have found that tlie produce rent, at 
fictitious jiricos, had been for .some time 
customary at King’s College, Cambridge, heforo 
the act was pas.se»l ; and tlio hint proi)ahly 
came to Burleigh or Smith from tliis practice. 
Thus the college demanded that tlie lessee 
should supply so iiKiiiy (piaiters of wlieat and 
malt at 6s. 8d. and 4s. though tlie market jniee 
might bo Ivchlo those amounts, and sheep at lis. 
when the lowest jiriee was 6s. 8d. Tlio Cam¬ 
bridge colleges clung to tliis system despite 
the act till the end of the century, d'he 
reason, 1 believe, wa.s that domestic grinding 
ami Ivikiug were customary at Camhridgo, 
while at Uxfonl purcl)as{*s were made from 
the coin moil baker or brewer. The local 
custom was di-opi>cd at last, it appears, because 
these coveiuiiits did not secure high quality. 

The act di<l not prejiulieo existing leases. 
Hence it is some time before the returns of 
corn prices appear. The earliest which 1 have 
found ill Oxford is in 15S‘2. The practice of 
Eton long oontinuod to ho that of King’s 
Colh'ge, and \Viiichcstcr appears to liave 
adopted the change slowly, for the accounts of 
this seliool have, it seems, been lost up to the 
time of the Long Parliament. The rent days 
at Oxford on which the market returns are 
given are rarely more than two, New College 
almio having occasionally a third. At King’s 
College they were thirteen, but one seldom finds 
the whole. At St. John’s they are six, and 


these are always found. At Winchester there 
were also six, at Eton seven, though at last 
Eton only has two. Winchester has oc¬ 
casionally oat rents. 

These corn prices are of the greatest value in 
the history of agricultural prices, which indeed 
could not, since the Reformation, have easily 
been constructed without them. In the early 
Xiart of the 18th century Fleetwood, after¬ 
wards bishop of St. Asaph, and previously 
fellow of Eton, extracted the Eton prices, and 
[)ublished them in his Chronicoii Preciosum. 
This gave the hint to parliament, which, 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, occasionally 
called on the Eton authorities to return their 
corn prices. I'hese were published in parlia¬ 
mentary papers. The writer of this article 
was the first to collect the Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Winchester prices, as well as those of Eton, 
from the original records. It is probable that 
no other country could supply such a series, but 
from casual and broken notices of French corn 
prices, it is plain tliat generally they are not 
very dilferent in amount, money and measures 
being duly interpreted, from those which pre¬ 
vailed in Southern England. J. T. Ft. 

CORN RETURNS. By the Corn Returns 
Act 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. o. 37) wliich consoli- 
dated and amended the 5 & 6 Viet. c. 14 and 
the 27 & 28 Viet. c. 87, the buyers cf corn in 
certain towns named by order in council, are 
recpiired to make to the inspectors of corn re¬ 
turns, weekly returns of the amount of each sort 
of British corn bought by them, and the weight 
and the price thereof. Such returns are to be 
made in not less than 150 and in not more than 
200 towns. The inspectors are to fonvard to the 
Board of Trade weekly summaries of these re¬ 
turns, and from these summaries the Board of 
dhade computes theweekly, quarterly, and yearly 
average prices of each sort of corn. These aver¬ 
ages are computed by dividing thd total priers 
by the total quantities. On these average:' de¬ 
pends tlie yearly amount payable to o\Auiers of 
tithe rent charges (see TlTllli). J. e. c. M. 

F'ORNAGE. A monetary payment called 
eorn.age was a frequent incident of the tenure 
of lainl in the counties of Cumberland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland. Little¬ 
ton explains coniage tenure to be the tenure of 
land by the service of blowing a horn to give 
notice of the incursions of the Scotch ; and this 
explanation has been often repeated, but is 
certainly ineorreet. The true explanation is 
that in lands held by coniage tenure the tenant 
paid to the lord a small sum of money for every 
honied boast iu his [tosscssion, or a fixed sum 
as a composition. Tlie payment was an incident 
of both free aiul uiifree tenures, and in the 
latter case was paid hy all the tenants together. 
Ill the manor of Easingtoii in Durliarn it was 
fixed at 30s. a year from a very early period, 
and in most cases the amount paid bears no 
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relation to the actual number of cattle on the 
land. But a charter of Henry I., in granting 
the cornage of Borton to the monks of Durham, 
estimates its amount as twopence nom each 
animal. For similar payments in other coun¬ 
tries than England see Ducaiige, Olossarmm.j 
s,v. I In England cornage seems to bo couliued 
to the four counties named, where it is also 
known as “horngeld” or “ hornbiekl.'’ It 
perhaps points to an early payment of rent in 
cattle. Servile’ tenants owing corrifige were 
often also bound to provide the I^unI with a 
milch-cow or its value. 

[Littleton’s Tenures 1481. TJis Pjonion Book, 
edited for the Surtees Society by the lluv. Vviiliam 
Greenwell (see osp. “Glossary,” 5 .v.)j c. g. o. 

CORiNER ON Stock Exchange. A specu¬ 
lator is said to have got into a corner when he 
cannot deliver the securities or other articles 
which he has sold for delivery at a given date 
(v. Backwaiipation and Bear). a. e. 

The word is an Americanism now acclimat¬ 
ised hero, signifying a condition of a market in 
which speculators of one class are placed at the 
mercy of their opponents. It is a term even 
more extensively used in the produce markets, 
in the corn trade, and so forth, than upon the 
stock exchange. As a rule, the speculators 
“ cornered ” are those who have sold what tlicy 
did not pos.ses3 in the expectation of being able 
to buy upon lower terms. In many cases such 
sales have extended to a larger amount than 
there are goods of the class, or securities, upon 
tlie market or in existence, and if the buyers 
are strong enough to demand a delivery of what 
has been sold it is evident that the sellers 
must at last apply to those to whom they have 
sold to let them o!f their bargains. The 
result is that the buyers may then demand 
their own terms to cancel the transaction. In 
America, w’hcre gambling in produce is carried 
to enormous lengths, these “corners” are 
frequent. A “corner” may he said to dilfer 
from a “rig” in that the latter more often is 
applied to a transaction such a.s the recent 
French operation in copper. In that case an 
el fort was made to secure the entire production 
of the world, amounting to upwards of 200,000 
tons aunuaily, and to sell it only at an advance 
of about 100 per cent, all consumers of copper 
being compelled to purchase from the syndicate. 
The result proved disastrous. The French 
Societi des Mitaux “rigged” the market for 
upwards of a year, but it may also be said that 
they “cornered” those who had speculatively 
sold copper for forward delivery in October 
1887, the price advancing from under £40 per 
ton early in that month up to nearly £90 in 
January 1888 (see Cartel ; Combination). 

CORNIANI, Giambattista (1742-1813) 
born at Orgi Nuovi, in the province of Brescia, 
wrote Riflessione aulle Monete, in 1796 (pub¬ 
lished in Verona for the first time, and repub¬ 


lished in 1804 by Custodi) on the general 
etiects depending on the quantity of coin which 
circulates in a country, and two other essays, 
entitled Dtscorsl due della Legiskvdom relativa- 
mente all' AgricoUura, read in 1777 before the 
academy of Brescia on rural legislation, and 
also published by Custodi, whoso personal 
friend he was. Corniaiii, although an indit- 
ferent economist, was a distinguished man of 
letters. p, 

CORPORATION, Municipal. A body of 
persons incorporated for the purposi’ of promot¬ 
ing the good government of a town. 

By the Municipal Oon.<>riilion Act 1835 (5 
6 Will. IV. c. 7G)tlie greater number of muni¬ 
cipal corporations wore reformed and their con¬ 
stitution placed upon a uniform basis. That 
act and subsequent acts have been consolidated 
by the Miinieipal Corporations Act 1882 (45 

46 Viet. e. 50). 

The government of a municipal corporation 
is entrusted to a mayor and a cert ain number of 
aldermen and councillors w’ho constitute tin* 
“council.” Tlie council is elected by the bur¬ 
gesses ; the aldermen and mayor by the couneii. 
The qualification ofa burgess consists in(l)bcing 
of full age ; ( 2 ) having occupied a building in 
the borough for twelve months; (3) being rated 
to relief of the poor and having |)aid iiis rate; 
(4) not having received parochial relief; and (5) 
residing within seven miles of the borougli. 

The rents, profits, ami interest of all c: rpor- 
ate property is paid into a borough fund, and 
out of such fund the expenditure is defrayed. 
Any deficiency is made up by a borough late. 

The consent of the Treasury is required to 
enable a corporation to acquire or dispose of 
laiul, but it may, subject to certain rcstrietioiis, 
make leases not exceeding thirty-one years. 

The chief powers enjoyed by muiiiei]>al cm‘- 
porations are : the administration of all town 
property ; paving, lighting, and the cleansing 
and maintenance of tlioroughfares ; the making 
of sowers; the establishment of public building.^ ; 
appointment and supervision of the police ; tlie 
administration of special tnists ; and the super- 
iritendciice of education where there is no .soliuol- 
board. 

Special powers are enjoyed for the purpose of 
removing unhealthy areas and erecting work¬ 
men’s dwellings. 

By the Local Government Act 1888 boroughs 
are dividefl into four classes: (1) those under 
10,000 inhabitants ; ( 2 ) those over 10,000 but 
without quarter-sessions ; (3) those over 10,000 
but with quarter-sessions ; and (4) sixty-one 
named boroughs each with a population of 
50,000, on the Ist June 1888. 

The first three classes form part of the 
county in which they are situate. Class 1 ia 
practically incorporated with the county. In 
class 2 the right of the borough justices to 
grant licences is withdrawn. In class 3 the 
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boroughs are permitted to continue to manage 
minor business. Class 4 is invested with all 
the powers of a county council. A county 
borough is entitled to share in the local taxation 
account; the amount depending on an adjust¬ 
ment to be made between the county and the 
borough ; and all boroughs are to receive from 
the county council grants in aid of the salaries 
of certain oflScers, and of county lunatics. 

Any deficiency of income is met by borough or 
police rates. As a sanitary authority a borough 
may also levy general district rates and private 
improvement rates. Money may be borrowed 
with the assent of the local government board. 

[C. Gross, Tht Gild Mercliant^ Oxfoid, 1890. 
—J. S. Vine, English Municipal lustUutions, 
London, 1879.—C. N. Bazalgette and G. Ifum- 
plireys, Local and Municipal GovemTnent^ Lon¬ 
don, 1888.—J. M. Lely, Municipal CorporationSy 
London, 1882.] j. e. c. m. 

CORPORATION, AaoiiEOATK. An associa¬ 
tion of persons which the law regards as capable 
of possessing rights, and of being su])Ject to 
duties. The existence of a corporation depends 
in English law on one of five things, viz. (1) 
common law, (2) proscription, (3) statute, (4) 
charter, or (6) irn})lication (see Grant On Cor- 
pc rations ); but practically all corporations may 
be traced to charters granted by the crown or 
to acts of ])ar]iament. The early corporations 
were gf^nerally ecclesiastical or muniei]>al bodies, 
though some were formed for charitable or 
educational ])urposes. Trading corporations 
aro Hi ore modern. At first tlicy were, and 
sometimes are, incorporated by chart (u- (sec 
Charter) or by s])eeial act of |iarliament, Init 
in 1844 persons were allowed to form a com¬ 
pany by means of a eei Lilicate of incor])oration. 
Kacli member of a eoni]iany so incorporated was 
liable for the debts of the compajiy, but in 
1859 an act (18 k 19 Viet. e. 133) was passed 
wliich authorised the formation of companies 
in wliieh the liability of each member is limited 
to the amount of shares held by him. This 
principle has been developed by sul’.sequent 
legislation, and tlic “eom]>any” is to a large 
extent taking the ])laee of the “ ])artnershij>.” 
Apart froin the limit at ion of liability, a eoin- 
paiiy possesses a great practical advantage over 
the, ]>arlnership, inasmueh a.s the deatli of a 
jiartner usually <iissolves the jiartm rship, where¬ 
as the death of a member of a company does 
m)t alfect ita existeiuN'. A further imjmrtant 
distinction between these two modes of eonduct- 
ing business is that one partner can as a rule 
withdraw his capital, wliereas a shareliolder 
cannot do so unless the eom})aiiy is wound up. 

J. E. c. M. 

CORPORATION, Sole, is a name under 
wh.ioh each successive liolder of any jmblic otfiee 
is described in his capacity of owner of any pro¬ 
perty attached to such office {e.g. the rector of 
a parish as owner of the glebe). e. s. 


CORPORATIONS OF ARTS AND TRADEa 

England, p. 428; France, p. 480; Germany, p. 431. 

The constitution of manufacturing industry 
ill the Middle Ages was everywhere in Europe 
characterised by the system of Guilds, or 
corporations of arts and trades. These differed 
more or less in the different countries. In 
England, where the state was consolidated 
and a strong central power established at an 
earlier period than in France or Germany, 
trade was earlier and more completely controlled 
by the government, and the state regulations 
relating to it more energetically and systematic¬ 
ally carried into elfect. The guilds were not 
as widely diffused in England, nor had they as 
great a degree of autonomy, as elsewhere. But 
in their aims and operations, wherever they 
existed, there was a remarkable general similar¬ 
ity, so that a statement of thH,-'f‘ for England 
will apply in a great dogreo t<i the other coun¬ 
tries which have been named. The same re¬ 
mark may bo made respecting the history of 
these institutions. A survey of their rise, 
progress, and decline in England, Eranee, and 
Germany respectively, will show that in iheir 
develojuncnt and downfall identical sor-ial 
causCvS were overywlicre in operation. 

England. —Already, in the Anglo-Sa.xon 
times, religious and social guiMs had existed 
for the performance of ]uous offices and for 
mutual help and solace, and frith-guilds for 
joint action in [)crsonal defence ami for preser¬ 
vation of I lie peace, ddie latter rose na turally 
in a society where the state was not strong 
enough to provide adequately for the legal 
protection of its members. But the merchant 
guilds, which are found in the Norman period 
in many English towns, though they may have 
been suggested by these earlier associations, 
had ([uilc different aims. The merchant guihl 
(or “ hanse ” as it was sometimes called) was a 
society “ formed jirimarily for the purpose of 
obtaining and maintaining the privilege of 
carrying on trade ” in a to^vn. This privilege 
implied the restriction of that trade to tlie 
guild brethren, who liad also defined rights of 
tratli(! with other towns. Any one, not a 
member of the guild, trailing in the town, was 
.subject to tines. An entrance fee had to be 
j)aid on admission to the gniild, and probably 
annual dues to the common fund, which were 
spent in festivities or religious offerings, f)r in 
relieving the poorer brethren. Rules for the 
conduct of buying and selling in the town, and 
for the enforcement of commercial morality, 
were frame<l by the guild, and binding on its 
members, Admi.ssiou to the merchant guilds 
seems to have been open only to those inhabit¬ 
ants ot the town who were full burgesses by 
virtue ot holding land within the town bound¬ 
aries. Kacli guild had for its bead a president 
called an alderman^ with two or more assistants 
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known as wardem ; and there was a council of 
twelve or twenty-four, ^ 

The earliest distinct mention of a inercliaiit 
guild is in the year 1093, but they may have 
existed before the Conquest. The charters 
granted by Henry II. to a number of the 
leading English towns recognise the existen-. e 
in them of guilds merchant. The craft guilds 
a} ^ ear somewhat later; they are found in 
some places early in the 12th century, and in 
the 13th we hear of them in inest >t Ihe 
industrial towns. Their origin has b* ii v ui- 
ously explained. Some have regarded them as 
the lescendants of the collegia of tlie Uoman 
arti..,-ns. But the latter organisations, at least 
iiiidor the later empire, were not free asscjcia- 
tions, but uere imposed by the government on 
the working classes ; and it is not likely that 
y ha'1 a continuous existence from the .5th 
(«■ ilie 12th century. Others suppose the craft 
guilds to have arisen out of organisations, under 
seigniorial regulations, of artisan serfs on the 
lands of monasteries and gi’eat nobles. But 
this is a mere hypothesis, so far as England is 
concerned, and for France and Germany it has 
been made probable only in some special cases. 
Brenlaiio, again, has put forward the view tliat 
the craft guilds wore formed in consec|Ueiico of 
the expulsion of the petty artisans from the 
merchant guilds, the craftsmen combining for 
mutual protection against the old burghers. 
An obstinate struggle does seem to have taken 
place in (xennany and the Netherlands between 
a burgher oligarchy wdiich had got possession 
of the municipal government and the members 
of the craft guilds ; but there is no evidence 
of any sucii contest in England. These guilds 
seem to have everywhere arisen spontaneously 
out of the social conditions of the Middle Ages, 
and to have been at tirst sim[>ly private associa¬ 
tions (or the general advancement of the in¬ 
terests of the artisans, as the merchant guilds 
had been for promoting those of the traders. 

The earliest English craft guilds that came 
iulo notice were those of weavers and fullers 
of woollen cloth. We hear of them in 1130 as 
making an annual payment to the king for the 
royal licence, without which they were treated 
as ‘dadulterine ” and lined. The royal charter 
forbade any one in the town to which it related 
to follow a c'laft unless he was a member of the 
eoiTcsponding guild, and conferred on the guild 
the right of exercising a certain supervision over 
its members. Of the powers thus bestowed the 
municipal authorities were often jealous, and 
we find those of London offering King John a 
money payment on condition of his abolishing 
the weavers’ guild. The exclusive right to 
engage in trade which had belonged to the 
merchant guilds brought these last into collision 
with the craftsmen, who sometimes sold the 
wares they produced directly to their customers ; 
and the craftsmen ultimately gained the rights 


of burgesses, though we cannot trace the history 
of tlie change. The monopoly of the burgesses 
was probably lost before the end of the 13th 
century; in any case the statute of 1335, 
establishing the freedom of buying and selling, 
must have abolished it. This amounted practi- 
< ally to a dissolution of the ^nerchant guilds, 
which survived only as social and religious clubs, 
or as a machinery ^or the discharge of certain 
functions of the municii)al government, especi¬ 
ally for admission of apprentices to tho freedom 
of the city. The bye-laws of the several craft- 
guilds made it a requisite for admission to a 
trade to have served an apprentiueship of a 
certain duration, the term being usually sev( 
years. They also prescribed the proper treat¬ 
ment of apprentices by tho master, and some¬ 
times limited tho number which a master was 
allowed to have. They fixed the conditions 
which must be satisfied before setting up as a 
master, and regulated tbo processes of manu¬ 
facture with a view to the production of good 
and solid work. They exercised a general sur¬ 
veillance over tho moral conduct of their mem¬ 
bers. Violations of tho rules wore punishe*! by 
lines, and, in ease of repeated otreiices, by expul¬ 
sion from the trade. Tho guilds furtlier per¬ 
formed in some degree tho functions of friendly 
societies, and practisf'd common festivities and 
religious observance.;. 

Tliese bodies have .sometimes been represented 
as issuing tlie regulations and exercising the 
jurisdiction wc have described quite indopciid- 
ciitly of the city authorities, whilst others 
consider them to have been no more than tho 
mechanism through which the muuici[)ality 
superintended manufacture, tho olRcers of tho 
guilds merely bringing ofihnders before tho 
municipal courts. The truth seems to lie 
between tliese two views. The town niagi.s- 
trates could is.sue regulations binding on the 
crafts ; but the guild rnlcs ^vcre in fact gener¬ 
ally drawn up by tlie ciaftsmen tlienise]ves 
and submitted to the magistrates, who usually 
sanctioned them as ofcour.se and, tliougli .some¬ 
times taking causes into tlieir own liaoid.s, 
commonly left the supervision of the mamil ic- 
ture and tho decision of minor questions to the 
masters, baililfs, or overseers of the trades. 
The extent of the jurisdietioii of tho guilds wa.s 
ju'ohably dilfercnt in dilferent places. Tho 
kings, from Edward I. onward, favoured the 
craft guilds as a useful counterpoise to the url»aii 
magnates, and as a serviceable auxiliary for police 
purposes. And the municipal authorities them¬ 
selves became friendly to them as subserving the 
latter object. Indeed before the end of the 
reign of Edward III., citizenship was bound up 
with the membership of one of the guilds, and 
it was natural that the jealomsy between them 
and the town governments should disappear. 

In the time of Edward III. there were aa 
many as forty distinct companies or crafts in 
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London, and at the end of the century not 
fewer than sixty ; in towns of the second rank 
tlieir number increased more slowly. In the 
lirst half of the 14th century the guild system 
was at its maximum of cHiciency. It contiinie«l 
to extend itaelf to new centres for two hiindi‘»‘d 
years afterwards. But under the Tudors the 
direct control and superintendence of industry 
was more and more takcii into the hands of tlie 
central government, and the regulations of 
crafts and trades were incorporated into the 
jjublic law of the realm. The act o Kim. 
c. 4 (1562), commonly cnlled the ^Statute of 
Apprentices, adopting what had been tlie ordin¬ 
ary bye-law of the corporations, required a 
seven years’ apprenticeship in all trades carried 
oil in market towii.s. It provided that when 
tliero were, in certain specified trades, three 
apju'entices in a Avoikshop, at least one journey¬ 
man sliould lie emiiloyed, and for every addi¬ 
tional a])prenticc another journeyman. It also 
contained enactments respecting the hours of 
labour and the, animal fixing of the rate of 
w ages Ijy tlic justices of the peace. This statute 
was Indd not to apply to trades established at 
a later period, or to places W'hieh duly oblaiiictl 
oorporato pi ivileges after 1562 ; and thus some 
of tlio most important manufactures of Kng- ‘ 
land were never subject to it. In Scotland no 
Mich law existed, and Adam Smith says that 
“ he knew of no country in Europe in which 
corporation rules were so little opjircssive.” 

The increasing application of gi'cat capitals 
t o industry, and the substitution of the factory 
lor the workshop, tended to make the obi trade 
rules obsolete ; and the guild spirit became at 
the same time more narrow and selfish. In the 
18th century any statutes which gave coercive 
power to the guilds, (hough not formally re¬ 
pealed, were in a great degree allowed to tall 
into desuetude, and the importance of the.se 
institutions practically disa])peared. They 
were discredited in ])i’iiiciplo by the ])olcmic I 
<lirectod against them in the U’ralfh of ! 

Adam Siinih coiid.-miicd “the exclu.sive privi- j 
Icge.s of corporations, stalutrs of a[»prenliee- 
'^hip, and all those which ivsii;iin in parlieular 
employments the competition ' to a smaller 
number than would otherwise go into them,” 
a.s “ encroachinent.s on natural lihertv,” a.s 
raising the market prices of the ware.s produced 
above their natural ]»iiee, and as obstructing 
the free circulation of labour tiom one emjdoy- 
ment to another. Smith held that a long, or 
indeed any lixed, term of apj'renticc.shi]> was 
altogether unnecessary ; hut he certainly cx- 
uggeratos the facility with which handiemt’ts 
can he thoroughly learned, lie also thought it 
a mere pretence that corporati<ms are reciuired 
lor the better government of trade. After 
several partial enactments of a liberal tendency, 
the apj)renrices’ act of Kli-'aheth was repealed 
in 1814 (at Ceo. 111. e. 90), and the trade | 


privilege.s of the guilds formally abolished in 
1835 (5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76). Partly aa 
a result of the legal destruction of the old 
system, a new legislation has been introduced 
for the protection of the working classes by 
provisions for the healthy conduct of manu¬ 
facturing production, and the limitation and 
regulation of the labour of women and children. 

Fnince .—In France the name jurande was 
given to the office of those who were appointed 
to watch over the execution of the trade 
ro,gnlations and the conservation of the interests 
of the several crafts. These correspon<led 
pretty nearly to the English wardens. Those 
only who were admitted as jiuiUres could carr^r 
on a manufacture on their own account. The 
production of a chf'f-d'anevre (masterpiece) was 
commonly required for admission to the 
viaitrifie, and it was the business of iho, jur^s to 
pass judginent on its execution. The journey¬ 
men {com 2 m()ni)ii.'i) had been apprentices to the 
trade, and expected in time to be themselves 
iiiailres. Th(3 relations of the three classes 
were substantially the same as in England. 
Powerful corpor.ilions existed from early times 
in Paris. d'lie Parisian Duirchanda de Veau 
{naitt.ee Farbuid) dominated the commerce of 
Paris. The provost of this body was the head 
of the municipal magistracy. The corporatious 
of goldsmiths and of money-changers were also 
very ancient. The documents relating to the 
trade corporations of the metropolis begin to be 
inimerous in the time of Philip Augustus.- The 
trade statutes and customs of the city of Paris 
in the 13th century are preserved in the collec¬ 
tion made by fitienne Boyleau (seeBoiLEAU, E.), 
appointed provost of the city by Louis IX. about 
1260. The kings, who at lirst were hostile to 
the claims of the corporations, from the begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century favoured them, both 
as uacfiil instruments of police and as a source 
of tiscal aids. But they also sought, though 
often with but little success, to temper their 
«-xcla.sivenc.s.s, repro.ss their exactions, anil 
adapt their regulations from time to time to 
the deve.lopmcut of new branches of industry 
and now methods of production, whilst on the 
other hand they insisted on their royal right of 
issuing letters of maUHse, and of supervising 
the guilds. Louis XL in 1467 armed the 
trafles, forming them into banners and com¬ 
panies, bound by an oath of tidelitv to the 
crown. An edict of Henry III. (1681) gave to 
the institution of cor[)orations the extent of 
a national system, and placed all the trades of 
the kingdom under a general law. The edict 
at the same time corrected prevalent abuses. 

It nieutions in particular the heavy expenses to 
which artisans were subjected in order to 
obtain the maUrise^ the masterpiece whicli they 
had to proauce sometimes absorbing the work 
ot more than a year, and candidates being 
expected to regale the jur6s mth banquets and 
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conciliate them by gifts. The crown, by this | 
act, may be said to have taken possession of 
the police of inannfacturing industry through¬ 
out the realm. But, owing to the opposition 
of the guilds and of the civic authorities, the 
provisions of the edict were very imperfectly 
carried into effect, and a law of Henry IV. 
(1597) was not much more successful. 

In the last states-general (1614) tlie tiers etat 
brought forward a strong protest against the 
prevailing evils, and prayed for the suppression 
of all guilds created since 1576, and the open¬ 
ing of crafts to all persons without exception, 
subject only to visitation by state inspectors. 
Blit the government did not respond to this 
appeal. The industrial policy of Colbert recog- 
nisefl the guilds, but only as organs of the state, 
subject to its control and direction ; he revised 
the statutes of the existing bodies, and founded 
many new ones, and regulated their whole pi'o- 
ceedings (1673-74). But though eminently 
successful in his own hands, his general system, 
as carried out by his uiiintelligeiit and feeble 
successors, tended rather to impede tlian to 
promote industry. While the guilds were not 
duly controlled, they were subjected to exorbic- 
aut charges, and were thus forced to impose 
extravagant dues on their raendtei-s, and to 
insist more strongly on their monopoly. There 
were endless prosecutions of individual artisans, 
iind conilicts as to the limits of the several 
industrial professions, as well as struggles for 
]>recedence between them, and these tended to 
])ring the whole syslein into disrejuite. The 
body of laws relating to them, however, remained 
essentially unaltered till 1 776, M'lu'n Turgot 
pij])osed to Louis XYL the entire abolition 
(except ill a few trades for special reasons) of 
the jurandes and ynattrises, and the establish¬ 
ment of absolute liberty of manufacture. In 
an elaborate report which, according to his 
custom, he prefixed to the ordinance, he main¬ 
tained that “ the right to work is the sacred 
and inalienable projicrty of the poor man,” and 
tliat “all sound principles were violated by the 
acccjitcd doctrine that it was a royal right, 
which the prince might sell and the subjects 
must buy.” The ordinance was carried against 
the ^vill of the parliament in a lit de justice^ 
but its execution was strongly opposed by in¬ 
terested parties, and, after the fall of" the 
minister, tlie old system was introduced again, 
though with some liberal reforms. This state 
of things lasted until the constituent assembly 
in 1791 abolished the corporations and pro¬ 
claimed the complete liberty of industry. With 
some fluctuations this policy has, on the whole, 
l>een maintained up to the present time. 

Germany, —The German Ziinfte were in their 
aims and constitution essentially similar to the 
English guilds and the French corporations.- 
The Emperor Henry I. had required all artisans 
to settle in to\\Tis, and the handicrafts were 


long held to be the special right of urban com* 
munities. The Ziinfte are tirst found in the 
li'th century in particular cities and towns. 
They gi’adiially gained influence in the civic ad¬ 
ministration, and on the other hand strengthened 
the cities against the nobility. At first [lurely 
private associations, they came to be recognised 
as organs of the state, and exercised certain 
magisterial functions. In the 13Lh and 14tb 
centuries they extended to many a-lditional 
cities, and in the 15tli century there was a com¬ 
plete guild organisation of the trades rlirough- 
out Gonnany. The rules of the system were 
rigorously carried out. What was known as the 
Ziinftzwang was strictly enforced, that is, the 
requirement that e\eiy artisan should belong to 
one of the corporations. The boundaries of trades 
were precisely fixed, so that a member of one 
could not do work which properly belonged to 
another, however cognate the occupations nlight 
be. The Zilnfie in dilferent places were bound 
togothor and kept in touch with each other 
through the institution of the Wanderjahr. 

In the I7th century tlie decline of these 
cor])orations began. The growth of the arts, 
the rise of new crafts outside the Ziinfte^ and 
the extension of manufacture on the great scale 
made it impossible to maintain the old restric¬ 
tions on processes of production ; and tlie open¬ 
ing of distant markets and the dcveloniuent of 
speculative production required a new trade 
regime. At the same time the central govern¬ 
ments, in the spirit of the mercantile system, 
assumed more and more the direct control of the 
whole field of national industry. As the Ziinfte 
increasingly failed to serve real ])nl)lie ends, 
they were more and more governed by a spirit 
of selfish exclusiveness, and wore worked in the 
interest of a few privileged families. For those 
who were not sons of masters it became almost 
impossible to obtain admission except by mar¬ 
riage with the daughter or widow of a master. 
Tlie reception of aj)prentices was made difficult 
by the imposition of conditions and charges, the 
qualilications required of journeymen (Gesellen) 
were enhanced by lengthening of the wander- 
period and the time of probation. The educa¬ 
tion of apprentices was neglected, ami there 
was little care for the condition .nid treatment of 
the journeymen. But the Ziiifte still retained 
their powers, and it was only late in the 18th 
century that they w'ere seriously attacked. 
They had then to sustain the same assaults of 
economic theory which weie directed against 
the English guilds and tlie ].^’rench corporations. 
Schlettwein, a German follower of the Physio- 
i'RATs (q.v.), denounced the whole system and 
demanded freedom of industry. But che legisla¬ 
tive overthrow of these institutions belongs to 
the 19th century, and i\as not completed in all 
the states before the middle of its sixth decade. 
The Stein-Hardenberg legislation of 1808-10 
and the law of 1811 established the liberty of 
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manufacture in Prussia, which had been previ¬ 
ously introduced in the provinces which formed 
part of the confederation of the Jtliine. The 
principle of freedom was embodied in the general 
ordinance (Oewerbeordnung) of 1845, but the 
revolutionary period which followed prevented 
the fair trial of this ordinance, and the com¬ 
plaints against it led to a modiiication of its 
provisions and a partial return to the old order 
of things in the ordinances of 1849. In 1861 
and 1865 changes were again made in a liberal 
direction, but the law of 1849 i-einaincd sub¬ 
stantially in force in Prussia. In most of the 
other states, between 1860 and 1864, the prin¬ 
ciple of industrial liberty was introduced. All 
these local laws wore in 1869 merge*] in the 
uniform code of the North German Oonfetlera- 
iion, which has since become that of the empire. 
By this code the exclusive rights of Ztinfie or 
mercantile corporations, tlie distinction between 
city and (luuiitry witli respect to inaimfactiire, 
the necessity of a j)roof cjf capacity before enler- 
ing *any craft or trade, the limitation of each 
artisan to one branch of production, and all 
rost i-ictions as to modes of [)ro(luction, have been 
abolislu'd, and it is left open to every subject of 
the empire to carry on any industihal jnvlessiou, 
and to hike apprent ices and employ journeymen 
in such numbers as ho may find expedient, 
suhji'ct only to sanito.iy and other police regula¬ 
tions and to such fiscal obligations as may be 
imposed by the laws. 

Adam Smitli and other economists have 
dwelt too exclusively on the evils and abuses of 
these institutions, and have left out of account 
the social necessities out of wliich they arose, 
and tlie not iiicoiisiderahle advantages wliich 
tht'y possessed. Tlicn* has of late hecn a feeling 
in France and Germany that with the abolition 
ol the restrictions onfereed by the corporali»>ns, 
there was a real loss of moral and social, as 
well as ot some economic, henclits. In Prussia 
several elforts have been made to rcsiorc tlnmi 
ou a lice l)a,.sis ; and it is uinlcrstood that tuitlicr 
ste[)s of (he same kind are now lik<'iy to lie 
taken by (he Gfrmau govtc iimritts, whose olijrrt 
is thus to esial)li:-h a sui t of police of the iii- 
diistrial world and solve a part of the great ]>ro- 
hlem of the organisation of labour. It seems, 
however, extremely ipicstionable wlietlier these 
institutions could he usefully ia>vived ; and the 
good ends whieh some have ho[)cd to attain 
through their iustnimeutnlity must ])rohal)ly 
1*0 effected liy other means better adapted to 
existing eoiuliiions. 

I The best l>ook on guilds inercliaiit is Gross’s 
(ri'if Mcrchiint, IStU), —On Eiiglisli guilds, the 
student should tir-t read Brentano’s Aks.n/ o/i the 
Ilistonj (Did l^ev^^'o/inwnt o/ GU Is, pretixe6 to 
Toulmiu Smith’s ihuilish (hhh_ 1870 . With it 
may usefully be compared Ooheiikowski’s Englands 
fnrthsch<(ttlichfi Katv'ickelang iin Ausgange des 
MitieUiUert^ 1879 , and Cunningham, Growth of 


English Industry and Commerce. — In Ashley's 
English Economic History and Theory^ vol. i. 
1888, will be found a clear account of the origin 
and early history of the guilds, founded on a study 
of the sources. Seligmau's Tioo Chapters on the 
MedioevaZ Guilds of England (Amer. Econ. Assoc., 
vol. ii.) may also be recommended. For the French 
and German guilds, see the article “Gewerbe” by 
Schouberg in his Handbuch der politischen Oeko- 
nomie^ 3rd ed. 1890. Art. “ Maitrise,” Encyclopedic 
of Diderot and D’Alembert.—The early Parisian 
trade ndes may he seen in llltienne Boyleau’s 
Mylemmis des Arts ei MUiers^ published for the 
first time by Deppiug, 1837.] J. K. r. 

CORTI, Adolfo. Author of Elenmiti tidla 
scienza del Connncrcio, Pavia, 1829. M. F. 

CORVAIA, Baron’, a socialist, caused a book 
to be written by Micliele Parma, proposing the 
foundation of a national bank intended to 
redeem the lower classes from the oppression of 
capitalists. This bank was to he connected 
with a savings bank, and was designed to 
eliminate u.sury. The treatise, La Bancocrazia, 

0 il (jran libro sociably novcllo slstevia finanziario 
was published at Milan in 1840, and was trans¬ 
lated into German. M. r. 

CORVEE. In the strict sense of the term, 
Carv4c is n.scd to signify a tax levied by the 
state on the labouring classes, and paid by them 
in a certain number of days of labour, cither 
wholly unremunerated or remunerated at a rate 
less than the ordinary rate of wages. In par 
ticular such a .system of taxation has vci-\ 
generally been applied in many coimtries to the 
construction and inaiiiteiiaiice of roads and 
bridges, each locality being compelled to defray 
the cost of such works by contributions of 
labour from its inhabitants. In England the 
eoinmon law tlirew upon the occupiers of land 
in each jMrish the duty of keeping the roads in 
rc])air. It is not easy to .say exactly how this 
iluty was uiigiiiaily carried out, but it mav 
fairly he presumed that the statute 2 A 3 
Philip and Mary, e. S, whieh is the lirst of the 
mauy highway acLs, did little more than de- 
<'iaic till* system in msc. Under this act each 

р. arisli is to a^jpoint surveyors of highways to 
ov. rsee the repair of the vorcls in that district. 
Labour rcquircil for tliis pur])Osc is to be dis¬ 
tributed by the inhabitants in the following 
]iroportions. Every occupier of land is to send 
for every ploughland occupied by him a cart 
with horses .and two able men wdth them, and 
every householder, cottager, or labourer, unless 
he be a yearly hired servant, is to work himself 
or by a substitute on such days as the surveyors 
shall appoint for the repairing of the roads, 
d’liese «lays under the act of Philip and Mary 
w’ere to he four in number, but the act 5 Eliz. 

с. 13 extended the number to six, which were 
all to be before Midsummer day. Fines for 
non-attcudauce on the days fixed were to form 
a fund for the repair of the roads. The first 
step towards the abolition of this form of taxa 
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tion was taken by the act 15 Charles II. c. 1, 
the first of the turnpike acts, which applies 
the sj’^stem of tolls to the counties of Hertford, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon, through which ran 
tlie great road to York and the north. Statute 
labour, as corv6e was called in England, had 
ah*eady been found inadequate to keep in j)rop(*r 
repair many of the great ways of communicat ion, 
and the bad state of the chief roads was a 
frequent subject of complaints and petitions to 
parliament about this time. The system of 
rmapikes was accordingly extended by degrees 
‘CO the whole of England, and in many eases its 
iutnjduction gave rise to greiit discontent and 
s'Tious local riots in spite of the fact that the 
mhahitants were thus set free from statute 

I i hour. However, many of the roads in the 
. Hiutry, including almost all j)urely local ones, 
u Hie not turnpike roads, but remained subject 

the provisions of the various liighway acts 
which were enacted from time to time. Hut 
even for the repair of tliese statute labour was 
beginning to be found insufficient. The act 3 

i William and Mary, c. 12 gives to the 
justices of the peace power to levy a rate in 
cases where the six days of forced labour shmdd 
be found to be insufficient, and after various 
changes had been introduced by subsequent 
acts, statute labour was finally abolished by 
the act 5 and 6 William IV. c. 50, which 
substituted for it the system of liighway boards 
and rates now in existence. 

It would not appear that in England this 

II mi ted application of corvee was ever unpopular. 

III France, however, where the co7'v^e originally 
masted only in certain districts, its extension 
to the whole of the country, elfcetod by M. Orry, 

(ontroller-general of finance in 1737, gave ri.se 
to much discontent. The burden on the peasant 
was heavier, and the peasant was less able to bear 
it, than ill England. In 17rjvS M. de Boullogne, 
then controller-general, estimates the annual 
vnlue of the labour so coritrihuted at 1,200,000 
livres, probably a modest estimate. Certainly 
the burden on the peasant was much heavier. 

ecker estimates the cost to the peasants of the 
services rendered in BeiTy alone at 624,000 
livres. These consisted not only of the labour 
ot the peasant himself; beyond this he was 
compelled to bring with him any beasts of 
draught or burden, and any vehicle, that lie 
jtossessed. Nor was it only for the repair of 
the roads that corvee was imposed upon him. 
In De Tocqueville’s Aiicien lUgirrie, p. 444, 
will be found an account of the various public 
services carried out by means of corv6e, and 
Turgot s Lettre au Controleur G47i4ral sur 
Vabolition de la corvic your les transyorts mili- 
kiircs^ gives a vivid picture of the wastefulness 
and inconvenience involved in that particular 
application of forced labour. 

A good account of the inadequacy of corvee 
as applied to the construction and maintenance 
vor» 1. 


of the roads is given in Diderot's Encydoy^dUt 
but the most effectual indictment of this tax is 
to be found in Turgot’s Memoire au roi sv/r un 
pi'ojet didit tendant A myyrimer la corvie^ with 
the accompanjring criticisms of M. de Miromes- 
nil and Turgot’s often rather contemptuous 
replies (see vol. ii. p. 237 of Turgot’s collected 
works). This, with the curious Froebs verbal du 
lit de justice tenu d Versailles h 12 Mars 1776, 
will give a good idea of the arguments used 
both by Turgot and his opponents on this 
question. 

The abolition of corvde by this edict was, 
however, only temporary. Turgot’s successor 
Calonne at once restored it, and though again 
abolished in the early days of the Revolution, 
the reactionary policy of tho Directoire once 
more reinstated it under the name of Prestation 
by the decree of 4 Thermidor, an x. At the 
present day the repair of the coinmumil roads 
of France is carried out under this system. 
By the laws of the 28th July 1824 and the 21st 
May 1836 the municipal councils may call ui)on 
every male citizen between certain ages to give 
three days’ labour yearly for this jnirpose, and 
may exact the same time from every beast of 
draught or burden and vehicle within tlie com¬ 
mune. A money j)ayment in lieu of labour 
may be made at discretion. 

For an account of the use of corvee in Egy[)t, 
see the I'imes, 14th September 1888. The 
construction of the Suez Canal during it.s early 
stages was carried out under a system of forced 
labour on a very large scale. In most count rii’.s, 
however, taxes of tlie nature of corvee are now 
disused, unless the Conscription {<yv7) is re¬ 
garded as an excejition to this rule. 

In mediieval societies payments in labour to in¬ 
dividuals, es})eciallyin lieu of rent, were common, 
and in France were termed corvies yersonnelles. 
The nature of these and their economic bearings 
will, however, be most fitly treated of under 
Manor and Fkudai ism (y.v.) 

\(Fuvres de Turgot, nouvelle Mi tion, par 
Eugene Daire et Hijipolyte yrked^par 

une notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de Turgot, par 
M. Eugene Daire, 1844. — M. Necker, De Vad- 
inmistration des Finances de la France, 17.S4.— 
Collection de compies rendus Puces authentiques 
Hats et tableaux depuis 175S jusqutn 1787 enn- 
cenrnant les Finances de France, 1788. — Piderot 
et D’Alembert, KncyclopMle, 1772.— De Toeque- 
ville, Vancien lUgivic et la Revolution, 1857. — 
De Tocqueville, Uistoire Pldlosophique du rigne 
de Louis AT'., 1847. — Larou.sse, Diciionnairc 
Universel, 1866. — Penny Cyclopaedia, articles 
“Turnpike” and “ Highway,” 1833.—- Stephen’s 
New Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
1886. — Comyns^ Digest of the Laws cf England, 
1822.] ' c. Q. c. 

CORVETTO, Louis-Emmanuel, Comte de 
C oRVETTO (1766-1821), born and died at Genoa, 
early distinguished himself in law and politics 
in his native city, and was made a director oi 

2 F 
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the Bank of St. George there in 1802. Bona¬ 
parte created councillor of state in 1805, 
and transferred him to Paris, where he helped 
to draft the Code de Commerce and the Code 
In 1811 he became inspector-general 
of state prisons, was retained in the state 
council by Louis XVIII., made president of the 
section of finance, and (27th Sept. 1815 to 
7th Dec. 1818) minister of finance. The 
economic interest of his career centres in this 
last office. Upon Corvetto devolved the problem 
of freeing the territory by meeting the war in¬ 
demnity of 700 million francs (£28,000,000), 
in addition to claims of 1400 million francs 
(£56,000,000), for requisitions made during 
the war. Though the latter claims were cut 
down to 240 millions (£9,600,000), Corvetto 
was obliged to issue large amounts of stock, 
and to seek the aid of Messrs. Hope and 
Baring ; but the circumstances under which 
the loans were floated, and the action of the 
government in inflating the price of the stock 
by Large purchases, led Wellington to describe 
the Paris money-market as the scene of such 
.speculation as had not been equalled since the 
days of Law. Corvetto justified his action on 
the ground that it was patriotic to pay the state 
debts as cheaply as possible and to maintain its 
credit. His conduct has been severely criticised 
by M. L^on Say, who argues that the interven¬ 
tion of the government in such speculations 
can have but a momentary effect U{)on prices, 
apart from other and pernicious consequences. 
The intentions of Corvetto were good : his 
example was dangerous. 

\L. Say : Lcs inter vent ions du Trhord la lUntrse 
depais omt nns. (Aimales de I’^lcole lihre des 
Sciences politiques amice ‘1886, jip. 12-2-1).-- 
Baron G. de Nervo : Lc cnnite Corvetto^ Paris, 

H. H. 

COSIIKKY. In the Middle Ages social and 
political relations in Ireland were regulated by 
the clan system. There was no private pro¬ 
perty in land : the clansmen being co-pro- 
prictors with tlio chief. But although the 
chief was not lord of the land, he had large 
customary rights over the property of his 
dependents. One of the most important of 
tliese was rosheri/, an old custom which allowed 
him to take the houses and provisions of his 
clansmen for the use of himself and his followers: 
The English invaders of Ireland based upon 
this right the practice of coigae and livery^ 
by which they extorted from the Irish free 
quarters and provisions for their soldiers. After 
the Cromwellian settlement many of the dis¬ 
possessed chiefs lived for years at the expense 
ot their former dependents, and various statutes 
wci e passed to prohibit this custom of coshrry. 

R. L. 

COST (COMl’ARATIVE AND PelATIVE). The 
doctrine of comparative cost is the basis of the 
theory of international trade. It is held that 


the labour and capital of a country naturally 
flow into those departments of production in 
which it has the greatest comparative advan¬ 
tage, or in which the comparative cost is least. 
Thus, at the time of the gold discoveries in 
Australia, although the absolute real cost 
(reckoned in days’ labour) of producing various 
articles, was less than in other countries, their 
cost, compared with gold, was greater, and con¬ 
sequently they were imported in exchange for 
the gold. The theory rests on the assumption 
that labour and capital only move with diffi¬ 
culty from one country to another. 

[Cairnes’s Principles of Political Economy^ 
newly Expounded .—Professor Bastable’s Theory 
of Foreign Treuie. — Cournot’s ThenrU des 
jRichesses.] 

Relative cost is a term used in the theory of 
value. The normal value of freely produced 
commodities is said to depend upon the relative 
cost of profluction, that is. relatively to that 
of other things, value always expressing a rela¬ 
tion of one commodity to others (see Cost op 
Production). j. s. n. 

COST, IN THE Sense of Price. Cost is 
.sometimes used to .signify price, meaning by 
this money value at the moment. J. S. Mill 
says (^Principles of Pol. Econ. bk. iii. ch. iii. 

L), ^‘Adaui Smith and Ricardo have called 
that value of a thing which is proportional to 
its cost of production its natural value (or its 
natural price). They meant by this the point 
about wdiich the value oscillates, and to which 
it always tends to return—the centre value to¬ 
wards which, as Adam Smith expresses it, the 
market value of a thing is constantly gi'avitating; 
and any deviation from which is but a tempor¬ 
ary irregularity, which, the moment it exists, 
sets forces in motion tending to correct it.’" 
The cost of a thing is thus taken to be indi¬ 
cated by its price, in the sense in which a 
purchaser uses the word as equivalent to the 
maker’s price at the time. ‘ ‘ Incommon sjieech, ” 
as Prof. F. A. Walker says, “the word price brings 
up the idea of money value.” The “cost ” may 
ditfer greatly from the “price” which a thing 
may ultimately fetch, as it may from its ‘ ‘ value,” 
but when use(l in the sense indicated above, the' 
expression refers to the price at the moment. 
The essential distinctions (1) between normal 
and market value ; (2) cost, in the sense of 
real cost, and expenses are treated elsewhere. 
See Value ; Cost, Comparative and Rela¬ 
tive ; Co'^T OF Production. 

COST BOOK. The book which contains 
the names of the shareholders and the number 
of shares held by each, and particulars of all 
transactions in a partnership formed for w’ork- 
ing a mine. Mining regulations differ in vari¬ 
ous parts of the United Kingdom. In Devon 
and Cornwall a licence is first obtained to try 
for ores; and if the metal is found, a lease is then 
granted for a number of years. The mine is 
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managed by an agent who is appointed by and 
works under the direction of the shareholders. 
A shareholder cannot bind the other share¬ 
holders by any contract except for necessaries 
lequired for the due working of the mine accord¬ 
ing to the usual custom or the district. The 
agent has no power to make the shareholders 
liable for money bmt or upon bills of exchange. 

[ATSwinney, Oti iMiiies, 1881-1 J. K. r. yi. 

COST OF COLLECTION OF TAXES. One 
of the maxims or principles of taxation r]\\uK:\- 
.iced by Adam Smith, and which, as Mill ob 
SCI v'cs, “may be said to have beco.uc .'lassical,” 
is chat “every tax ought to be so vvoitiived as 
bath to take out and to keep out o; tlu- pockets 
r,l rhe ['co[)le as little as possible over and above 
'ali.U it Clings to the public treasury of the 
{)Vcalth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. pt. 
ii ) Siuitli cites four ways in which a tax may 
a fend against tliis principle. The cost of collec- 
cioii may be excessive ; the regulations and 
procedure wliich a tax necessitates may be such 
as to ol)stiuct, and even to divert, industry ; it 
may, by holding out inducements to evasion, 
require the levy of penalties and forfeitures; and, 
tinally, it may cause annoyance and vexation to 
the taxpayer from wiiieh he would gladly pay 
to be free. Fawcett adds a fifth ground of 
complaint, viz, that the price to the consumer 
of a taxed commodity may be unduly enhanced. 

The scheme of taxation existing in the Enited 
Kingdom has not hitherto been generally open 
to objection on any of the grounds mentioned 
by Smitli. Its revenue lias been collected at a 
low cost, amounting to little more than 2^ ])er 
cent of the amount collected. 

Dowell (Jfi story of Ta.rut ion and Ta.rcs, 2nd 
■ ■d., vol. ii. ]). 529) d(‘seribo.s the causes wliicli 
brought about this result. “The reform of the 
tariff, diminished smuggling, and the consequent, 
rediictioM in the customs establishment and 
abolition of tlie preventive coast guard ; an 
equalised spirit duty throughout the kingdom 
and diminished illicit distillation; the con¬ 
solidation of the numerous revenue boards and 
c>tablishments ; the abolition of the taxes on 
mamd\u',tuves ; increased facilities of communi¬ 
cation hy railroad, letter post, and telegrapli ; 
the abolition of the pernicious system of 
a])puintmeiits to offices through parliamentary 
iidluenee ; and improved education, . . . re¬ 
duced the ]ierceutage hy half in the sixty years.” 

The system of taxation of the United 
Kingdom has been greatly altered by the 
tinaiiee Act of 1910, the following taxes hav¬ 
ing been introduced or increased ;~the duties 
.»n increment value and site value of land, on 
undeveloped land, mineral rights duty, provi- 
doris as to total and site value of land, pro¬ 
visions for periodical valuation of undevelop4d 
land, duty on site value, duties on excise liquor 
licenses, valuation of licensed yjremises, further 
rates of estate duty and settlement estate duty, 


with power to transfer land in satisfaction of 
estate duty, settlement estate duty, or succes¬ 
sion duty, super-tax on incomes over £5000, 
Special provisions as to assessment of super-tax, 
increase in some instances of the stamp duty 
on leases and on marketable securities, and 
atiditional customs and excise duties on spirits. 
Thr Budget of 1914 jtroposes several alterations 
in the income tax, and the im])Osing the super¬ 
tax on incomes over £3000. These alterations 
have caused an increase in the cost of collecting 
the Inland Revenue. In leading the tigim s in 
the table given below (p. 436) vce must bear in 
mind that in 1900-10 the excise formerly in¬ 
cluded with the inlaj'.d revenue was transferred 
to the customs. 

The effect, on the cost of collection, of the 
limitation of the indirect taxes to a small num¬ 
ber of commodities, aided doii'otless hy greatly 
reformed administration, is V'-ry marked. In 
1775, when “ lieavy duties were already imposed 
upon many of the mast important articles of 
consumption,” and “almost all our most im¬ 
portant manufactures >verc taxed,” the net 
revenue of the customs amounted to two millions 
and a half, levied at an expense of more than 
10 per cent in salaries and other incidents, and 
more than 20 or 30 per cent if the perquisites 
then exacted by custom-honse officers are in 
eluded ( Wialth of Nations, bk. v. eh. ii. art. iv.) 
In 1816, “ with everything taxed that could ho 
taxed,” the net amount received from customs 
duties cost more than 14i per cent to collect. 
In 1825 this rate liad fallen to less than 8 per 
cent, in 1843 it was 5^ per cent, and in 1909 
a little over 3 per cent. 

Tlie earlier economists concluded, from the 
facts of which they were cognisant, that the cost 
of collecting taxes on commodities was much in 
excess of that of collecting diiect taxes. The 
operation of the various causes above enurm*rated 
has, however, tended to equalise that cost, and 
the same tendenc}" is observable in other 
countries. Thus in 1841 the cost of collecting 
the customs duties w’as 5-33 per cent, and in 
the case of excise 6'37 i)er cent as compared 
Avith 2T6 per cent for stamps, and 4T3 per 
cent for asses.8ed taxes (Bolin, Cycloprcdia of 
PotUlml Kaoivlal(fc, 1849, art. “Taxation”). 
Ill 1909 the cost of the customs had been re¬ 
duced to 3'12 ])er cent, and that of the inland 
revenue (exci.se, stamps, and taxes) was 2'61 
per cent. The cost of collecting direct taxes 
in France before the Revolution was (Roscher, 
Finanzwissenschaft, bk. iii. §91)6 per cent as 
against 14 per cent in the case of indirect taxes, 
but in 1881 the duties on commodities cost 
ordy 6T3 per cent to collect, and the direct 
taxes 3 *5 per cent. In Prussia the cost of the 
direct taxes rose from 4 per cent in 1861 to 7 
per cent in 1883-84, that of indirect imposts 
fell during the same period from 12 to 9 per cent. 

In the United Kingdom it may be said that 
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the chancellor of the exchequer need not now 
concern himself with any considerations as to 
the direct cost of collection when increasing or 
diminishing the burden of taxation, so long as he 
is content to alter and adapt existing taxes and 
not to impose new ones. Tlu* expense of collect¬ 
ing the considerable additions made to the stamp 
duties previous to 1890 prol^ably did not cause 
an extra expenditure on the part of the state of 
80 much as 1 per cent on the amount received. 

The customs and excise duties in 1892 cost 
the state something over 4 per cent to collect, 
as coin[)ared with .‘1*5 per cent for taxes and 
1*3 per cent for stamps. Tlie proportions 
probably remain iniicii the same. In the 
latter case it is to be observed that mnch of 
the business jjci formed in connection with their 
collection is mot by the individual tax])ayer, 
who is Irequcntly co!nj[>cI]cd to employ solicitors 
and agents for the preparation of the accounts 
recjuircfl in connection with the death duties, 
and to enlist similar services in making payment 
of many of the stamp duties on deeds. In the 
case of the stamp duties levied in connection 
with stock exchange and other commercial 
transactions, expense and labour devolve upon 
))ankcrs, brokers, and others, the cost of which 
cannot be precisely estimated, but which in the 
Aggregate must be considerable. Tlie cost of 
the collection of the income-tax is comparatively ; 
low by reason of the great ease with which mueit i 
of tlie revenue under that head is obtained. The | 
dcductioTi of tlie tax from dividends payable out 
<»t the puhlir' funds nud other .similar iiicomos 
is a sim|ile matter, and it may b(‘ taken that one- I 
third of the t;ix costs h^ss than percent to col- ; 
lect.wliich would hi’iii'^ up the co.stof tlie remain¬ 
ing two-thirds of the tax to about the .some point 
as in the cascol the indirect taxes, vi/, -1 ])er cent. 

'The small stainj) duties on such documents as 
ri'ceipts and cheipics are collected at an excep¬ 
tionally low cost, whether the charges defrayed 
by the state or by the individual taxp)ayer be 
taken into comsitieration. 

It remains to oon-^ider the ground of objection 
under tliis liead m^ainst taxes on commodities, 
viz. that a deahr makes an additional prolit 
by reason of their existence. Fawcett was of 
opinion {Manual of Political Economy, 5th ed., 

\\ 554) that the retailer is able to obtain “ the 
ordinary trade prolit” on the amount of the 
duty, and assuming this prolit to be 20 percent, 
he estimated that the consumer would pay at 
least this amount more than the revenue would 
receive. This, he says, “is the most serious 
objection which can be urged against taxes on 
commodities.” It may, liowevtT, be doubted 
whether this proposition is clearly establishe<l, 
the fact that the price of an article is augmented 
by the imposition of a tax will not of itself be 
siithcient to enable the trader to secure the same 
rate ot protit on the enhanced price as that 
which he would obtain on the price of the article 


calculated duty free, as for many commercial 
purposes it usually is. It is probable that the 
only circumstances connected with the existence 
of a tax on commodities which will affect the 
amount of a trader’s profit are either that the 
tax is collected, and its evasion prevented, in 
such a manner as to increase the labour and 
skill necessary to prepare the commodity for 
sale, or else that the tax is so arranged as to 
render the employment of additional capital 
requisite. In so far as the taxation of com¬ 
modities in the United Kingdom is concerned, 
the direct cost attending their collection, whethei 
paid by the state or by the trader, has been very 
low, and, as has been shown above, it does not 
differ materially from that of other taxes. The 
necessity for the employment of additional 
capital ill consequence of the manufacturer or 
dealer being required to pay over the duty prior 
to the delivery of the commodity for consump¬ 
tion, has been very much reduced by the estab¬ 
lishment of bonded warehouses, in which articles 
can be stored without payment of duty until 
the time approaches when they are to be taken 
into coiisum])tion. 

“The English customs system is remarkable 
for its vigorous adherence to the principle of 
purely linancial duties.” See Prof. BastabL, 
Pichlic Finance^ 1903, bk. iv. ch. vii. § 3. 

The following table shows the actual gross 
receipt of duty by the inland revenue depart¬ 
ment, and till' percentage of the cost of collec¬ 
tion in the 3 a?,ars spccilicd - 



Gross 

Ilccciitl; by In¬ 
land Ib'.vcnue 
Ueparlnitint. 

Xf‘t Cliai yes 
(-ICon-c- 
tifni. 

I’eiCfiiia-ci 
of Chains 

of (Jolh'cl lun 
ti> (.O‘o>s 
Recfii-t. 

1817 

■t: 

;'.2.8l2,0o0 

V 

1.4.51,000 

1-42 


b:5,..,(;:i,ooo 

l,35>,(JO0 

4'07 

18<ii) 

44,1 11,000 

1,008.000 

3-Cl 

1.^70 

4o.r.ss.o00 

1 jno’ooci 

3-97 

l.-.SO 1 

19,817,000 

1,831,0(;0 

j 3’67 

i 1890-91 

58,780,000 

1,875,000 

1 3T9 

1900-01 

90,107,000 

2.1 77,000 

2-40 

1OOS-09 

1 98,979,000 

2,588.o00 

2-00 

1909-10 

^ 4 7,191.000 

1,011,000 ! 

3-40 

1910-11 

107 ..') 7 o,oop 

2.128,000 ’ 

1-98 

! 1911-12 

80,031,000 1 

2.011,000 ' 

2 35 

; 1912-1.3 

sr. 70.:i,L' I1 

2,230.0"0 

2*54 


The following table is extracted from the 
reports of the commissioners of customs for the 
purpose of illustratiug the decline which has 
tiiken place in the cost of the collection of the 
duties under their control. It is, however, clear 
Irom the observations contained in the 29th 
report of the commissioners (1885), that the 
system of calculation adopted was unduly favour¬ 
able, and it since been abandoned. The real 
'•ost is proi>ably about 1 per cent in excess of 
that shown in the table. 
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f 

Ytar. 

Gross Receipt. 

1 

PeiTiMita'^e of 
Co.st of Col- 
l*'ction. 

1847 

£ 

21,824,000 

5*97 

18.o0 

22,194,000 

5-78 

1S60 

23,017,000 

3-27 

1870 

22,575,000 

3-55 ! 

1874 

22,867,000 

3-47 : 

1S7j* 

22,042,849 

4-36 i 

1880 

21,884,105 

4-4 1 1 

1 1890 

22,670.42.5 

3-95 

! 1900 

28,1.51.410 

3T3 ! 

i 1909 

33.263,703 * 

3T2 


* The cost of the collection of the excise and 
customs dmties has ceased to be published since 
1 !m/ nltcraLioii referred to above was made in 1909- 
IDlO. T. JI. E. 

COST OF LABOUR. See Cost of Pro¬ 
duction. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. The real cost of 
production of any commodity is held to be the 
“sum of the efforts and abstinences” requisite 
to make it ready for consumption, and the act 
of production is not said to be completed until 
the commodity is in the hands of the consumer 
or until (as Mill i)hrases it) it has received the 
utility of being in the place where it is wanted. 
In a modern industrial society, witli a complex 
system of division of labour and with raw 
material and other requisites of production drawn 
from all parts of the world, it is clear that in 
most cases the series of efforts of all kinds, taking 
into consideration those which are indirect as 
well as those which are direct, would be practic¬ 
ally inlinrte. This diHiculty, however, may be 
overcome as in other sciences by neglecting 
quantities below a certain magnitude. But 
even after the mental elements in real cost have 
been reduced to a minimum in number in this 
way, it is found that the analysis cannot for 
most purposes, practical or scientific, be carried 
so far, and we must attempt to arrive at some 
common measure by which the summation may 
be effected and a comparison made. This leads 
to the position emphasised by Mill (bk, iii. ch. 
1^- § l)j “If we consider as the producer the 
capitalist who makes the advances, the word 
labour may be replaced by the word wages ; 
what the produce costs to him is the wages 
wliich he has had to pay.” After making 
allowance for the partial error concerning wages 
iniplied in the word “advances” (see Wages ; 
Wages Fund), we arrive at the distinction wdiich 
is expressed by the phrase expenses of produc¬ 
tion' (adopted by Prof. Marshall in his Eco- 
ihjviics of Industry) as contrasted with the real 
cost in the sense defined above. That is to say, 
we are to consider only the money measures of 
these various efforts of labour, and it is left to 
the theory of wages and profits to explain how 


the nominal or money expenses tend to become 
proportioned to the real cost. We assume then 
that in any industrial society there is at any 
time a certain general rate of wages which is 
necessary that labour may be fortlicoming and 
a certain general rate of profits which is neces¬ 
sary for the creation and application of the 
requisite auxiliary and sustaining capital. The 
forces, whether “ natural ” or due to the “ policy 
of Europe,” to adopt Adam Smith’s language, 

! which are the efficient causes of vacations in 
these rates, or which account tor the actual 
rates at any time, are estimated in considering 
the distribution of the wealth of the society, 
and it only leads to confusion in considering 
cost as affecting value to repeat the analysis at 
the later stage. It may then be taken for 
granted that in any modern industrial society 
no article will continue to be produced which 
<loes not yield the wages and profits which will 
satisfy the labourers and capitalists concerned. 
It must be added, however, as is shown also in 
the theory of wages and ]»rofits, that there are 
various natural and artificial causes of difference 
in the returns in different em]doymeiits even in 
“ the same neighbourhood ” (Adam Smith), and 
with what would now be termed perfect mebility 
of labour and ca|>ital. These causes of differ¬ 
ence must be aliened for in addition to the 
general rates, and we may then assume that lu 
any industrial society there are at any time 
determinate rates of wages and profits requisite 
to bring into play particular kinds of labour and 
capital. 

At this point the, fundamental law of cost 
(or rather expenses) of production may be thus 
.stated :— The normal seJliny price, of tniy article 
tends to be such as to yield the waf/cs, interest, 
and profits involved in the exjieuses of production. 
If the price is above this rate, labour and capital 
are attracted to the imlnstry, the supply is in¬ 
creased, and the price falls ; whilst conversely, 
if the remuneration is not so high, labour and 
capital are repelled and the price rises. But it 
must be observed that in any established in¬ 
dustry, o-wing to the want of perfect mobility of 
labour and capital, the effect of a fall in price due 
to a lessened demand for the product on the part 
of other industrial groups may be to cause a 
quasi-permanent fall in the rates of wages and 
profits in that industry ; and thus lower for a 
considerable time the expenses of production 
(see Wages). If, however, we assume that 
mobility is i>erfect, or allow time for the full 
effect of the forces which determine wage.s and 
profits, the normal expenses of production are 
given in the law as stated. The argument in¬ 
volved in this analysis will be found to coincide 
with the ideas implied in the popular usage of 
the phrase “cost of production.” This is best 
seen from considering a new imlustry. The 
maker of a new article will expect to obtain 
from the selling price a sufficient return to 
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attract the labour which he requires, and to 
give besides a fair amount of profit. Otherwise 
he will not continue to make the article^ whilst 
conversely, if the price is higher than this 
normal rate, the industry will rapidly spread 
until through competition the price falls. 

We may now carry the analysis a step further 
and consider the causes of variation in the 
“cost price " of articles, to adopt a useful popu¬ 
lar phrase, tt must be assumed once for all 
that i>rice will vary exactly with or exactly 
ine;isiiro value, in other words that the causes 
of purely monetary variations may be neglected. 
It would be as absurrl to repeat at this stage the 
theory of Monkv and Prices { q . v .), as at an 
earlier stage to bring in the theory of wages and 
profits. To make the assumption quite clear, 
let it be supposed then that so far as the causes 
alfecting the general level of prices are con¬ 
cerned, there would be no variation in the prices 
of particular articles, 

With this hypothesis it will be seen that a 
rise in the general i ite of wages, reckoned in 
money, will so far raise the normal f)rice of the 
articles on which the labour is employed. It is 
not necessary hero to inf^uire in detail how such 
a rise might take place ; it mightbe at the expense 
of profits, be caused by a lessoned amount of 
unproductive consumption on the part of govern¬ 
ments, municipalities, or individuals, or it might 
be due to ineroased cost of living caused by 
natural or artificial causes. It is sutlicient to 
assume that .i general rise occurs as describe*!. 
Tliere is in tliis I'.ise no necessity a priori for a 
coircsponding rise in tlie rate of profit, and in 
fact that rate may (h'cline. It follows, then, 
that so far the cost pric'c of tilings nuule by the 
direct emidoyinont oi' labour will tend to rise 
relatively to those in the production of which 
there is much fixed capital and a longer time 
involved. Thus a general rise in wages may 
disturb relative I'lices, considered as dependent 
on cost of proiinction. Similarly a rise in 
general profits would disturb relative prices, 
acting of course in an o[)j>o.site liircction. Con- 
Vi rsely a fall in general wages or profits would 
also disturb prices mufiituiiif. 

It may next bo iioteil that any change in the 
quantity of labour or capital employed will so 
far adect relativ** ]trices, as is best illustrated 
by the effects of the adoption of labour-saving 
machinery. Ricardo (and to some extent Mill) 
appears to lay too much stress on the quantity 
of labour, and in this way to fall into the 
paradox, true only under extreme hypo¬ 
thetical conditions, that movements in the 
general rate of wages cannot alfect relative 
values. 

\'ariations in the relative rates of wages and 
i'lofits re(iuisite for the normal support of any 
industry, naturally cause corresponding dilfer- 
ences in tlie normal cost price. Tliis is too 
obvious to ixupiire ainplitieatiou. 


Besides labour and capital in the ordinary 
sense of the terms, raw material is required. 
This raw material, however, is itself tlie product 
of labour and cajiical, and so far would coma 
under the analysis just given. But since 
Ricardo gave such prominence to the economio 
theory of rent, the text-books have emphasised 
the fact that raw material is more directly de¬ 
pendent upon natural sources of supply, and 
that these sources of supply may be exploited 
at unequal costs. This leads to the position 
that when there is a difference in the cost of 
producing the various parts of the normal supply, 
the normal price must be such as to give a fair 
return to that portion produced under most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. If it falls below, 
the supply from that source would be discon¬ 
tinued until the price rises, whilst if the price 
is above this limit resort will be made to in¬ 
ferior sources until the “ source on the margin 
again just determines the normal cost. If, 
however, the worst laud or mine (or the like) 
just pays the expenses of working at the price, 
the better sources will give more than the 
ordinary return. This difference constitutes 
ecmumic rent, (see Rent). According to this 
vieiv it is obvious that economic rent cannot 
enter into the cost of production, in other words, 
price determines rerU not rent price. 

Although economic rent, under tlie simple 
hypothetical conditions laid down in the theory, 
does not enter into cost price, the payment of 
rent under actual conditions may atl'ect this 
price in several ways. Tlie object of the land- 
owTier is to obtain a maximum net return when 
the laii<l is let, and it is possible that under a 
system of cultivating owneisliip more labour 
and capital would be devoted to land than it 
would ].ay the landowner to sanction in the 
case of a tenant. Many great improvements, 
for example, have been efi'ected by English 
landowners with a very small return, and the 
consequent increase in the supply must have 
alYocted the price, whilst a farmer farming for 
profit and paying rent would have invested 
inur'li loss in the land. Peasant proprietors, 
again, notoriously cultivate their land beyond 
the point at which it would yield a rent, and 
the produce is consequently somewhat cheaper. 
Oil the other liaiid, the kind of produce may 
be determined partly by the convenience of the 
landlord («.gr. large grazing farms or deer forests 
as against arable or crofts), and the consequent 
otfect on the supply operates on the price. If 
we consider the case of a new kind of produce 
introduced into a fully cultivated country, the 
grower would naturally consider the rent which 
lie must pay for the necessary land as part of 
the cost of production. In some cases also 
there is in rent an element of monopoly, and in 
ill cases it is difficult to separate purely economio 
rent from profit rent. This point has been 
pushe*! to an extreme by M. Leroy-Beaulieu in 
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bis Jlepartition des Richesses, which is much 
criticised by Prof. Walker in his work Land 
and its l!f at. On the whole it may be said that 
economic vent, if it can be actually separated 
from the other elements in cost according to 
the hypothesis assumed, does not enter into 
cost, but that practically otlier factors are 
closely combined with it to form rent in the 
popular acceptation of the term, and that, in this 
sense, rent often does form part of the cost 
(compare Prof. Marshall’s Economics of In- 
dustry'). 

To complete the enumeration of the elements 
in cost of production, reference must bo made to 
the etfect of taxes (see Taxa tion) and to the 
manner in which cost operates when combined 
\vitli a complete or partial monopoly (see 
Monopoly). 

Tlie doctrine of comparative cost as deter¬ 
mining the course of international trade and 
tlio limits of international values, originally 
enounced by Ricardo, and developed by J. S. 
Mill, Cairnes, and recently by Prof. Pastable, is 
properly treated under the headings named 
(see Difficulty of AttainxYent ; Interna¬ 
tional Trade ; Value). It may simply be 
noted here that in the statement of the theory 
cost is taken in the sense of real cost, as, owing 
to the absence of mobility of labour and capital 
between dilferent countries, there is not tlie 
same correspondence between real cost and 
expenses as may be assumed in the same in¬ 
dustrial area. 

The most recent criticism of the generally 
accepted theory of cost of production described 
above, as embracing wages and profits, is the 
atlempt of Prof. Walker to place profits on the 
same fooring as economic rent, and thus to ex¬ 
clude it from cost of production iu the same 
way as rent is excluded (see Profit). 

[Cost of production forms such an important 
jiart (if the general theory of Kconumics^ that it is 
tuUy treated in all systematic works, and it is not 
necessary to refer to monographs on the question.] 

J. S. N. 

COS'f, RELATIVE. Seer Cost, Compaua- 

TIVE. 

COTTIERS. Under the Stuarts the clan 
system of joint occupation of land, based upon 
the customs of gavelkind and tanistry, was 
nbobshed in Ireland. In its place was intro¬ 
duced the English system of private ownership 
])y landlords. The landlords let their lauds 
to tenants at a rack-rent. But these tenants 
were not capitalist farmers, as in England, but 
labourers who cultivated a small holding by 
their own labour and that of their families. 
Tliis system of peasant-tenants, or cottiers, -has 
been extremely disastrous in its results. Owing 
t(3 excessive competition for land—resulting 

from the absence of alternative occupations_ 

the tenants were in the habit of offering more 
rent than they could possibly pay, and thus 


scraped a miserable existence from the soil, 
while owing ever-increasing arrears to the 
landlord. In the early part of last century 
Swift records that “it is the usual practice of 
the Irish tenant rather than want land to offer 
more for a farm than he knoweth he can ever 
be able to pay; and in that case he gi*oweth 
desperate and payeth nothing at all.” The 
inevitable result of the cottier tenure under 
these conditions—aggravated by absenteeism 
and the consequent presence of middlemen— 
was a distressed peasantry and a wretched 
system of agriculture. These evils have led in 
the present day to the Irish land acts of 1870 
and 1881. 

[Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth 
Centuryy vol. i. p. 240 seq. —J. S. Mill, Political 
Economyy bk. ii.—J. E. Cairnes, Political Essays; 
Fragments on Irelandy essay iv.] h. i.. 

COTTON FAMINE (1861-66). Some of the 
most serious economic disturbances of modern 
times arose out of tlie great civil war in the 
United States, occurring between 1861 and 
1865. Among.st these, the most prominent, 
so far as its influence upon the interests of the 
United Kingdom is concerned, was the almost 
complete extinction for four years of the chief 
source of sujiply of cotton, the raw material of 
the largest textile industry of this country. 
In the month of July 1861 the United States 
government established a blockade of the 
southern ports, and, from that time the 
American cotton held was practically closed for 
four years. Fortunately the crop of 1860*61, 
the largest ever grown up to that time, had 
already been shipped, and stocks in the con¬ 
suming countries had been abundantly re¬ 
plenished. The existence of these stocks, and 
the doubts, then widely entertained, of a long 
continuance of the war, kept prices of cotton 
comparatively low until nearly the end of 1861. 
With the opening of 1862, however, a peiiod 
of scarcity and abnormally high, prices began, 
which has been fitly named the ‘ ‘ cotton 
famine.” The immediate and most stiiking 
commercial results of the famine were the 
gradual establishment of new and extended 
sources of cotton supply, and the diminished 
use of cotton fabrics, accompanied by an en¬ 
larged consumption of woollen and linen goods. 
At the same time an industrial disturbance was 
occasioned in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbysliire, 
and in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, which 
stands out very prominently in the history of 
those years. An excellent and very full record 
of the painful consequences of the famine upon 
the manufacturing population, and of the meas¬ 
ures taken to mitigate them, is gi^en in Dr. 
Watt’s Facts of the Cotton Famine, Its direct 
commercial effects upon the cotton trade are 
stated in a paper read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society in April 1869, by Mr. Elijah 
Helm, and entitled “A Review of the Cotton 
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Trade of the United Kingdom during the Seven 
Years 1862-68,” 

When the civil war began tlie English 
cotton industry had for more than a year been 
in the enjoyment of unusual prosperity. Prices 
of the raw material were lower than they had 
been since 1856, and to this advantage was 
added a good general demand, home and 
foreign, for cotton manufactures. The work¬ 
people had been well ein[)loyed at very high 
wages, and the prolits of spinners and manu¬ 
facturers had put them into a comparatively 
sirong position. Those engaged in the industry 
were, therefore, well prepared, for a time at 
least, to battle with the dilliciilties which were 
ill store. This fact, together with the pre¬ 
vailing o[)inion that the war could not la.st 
long, explains to some extent the courage with 
which the tlireateiied disaster was at first faced, 
and tlie refusal of external aid which was ofrere(l 
very early. Towards the close of 1861, how¬ 
ever, tlie advancing price of cotton, and the 
absence of a corresi)onding rise in the markets 
for cotton goods, which had previously been 
supplied very freely, if not too abundantly, 
began to toll upon the activity of the industry, 
and as winter approached it was found that 
the number of peo[)lo applying for relief to the 
guardians of the poor in Lancashire was steadily 
increasing. It was then realised that the cotton 
manufaeturiiig districts had to face a luiblic 
danger of great magnitude, which would require 
miicli endurance, co-operation, and elfort, if it 
was to be successfully averted. The rapidly 
increasing number of applicants lor pauper 
relief told a story the signitioance of which 
the employers were well able to interpret. It 
meant that tlie vs.iioiis reservoirs into which 
the savings of their workpeojile liad percolated 
wore beginning to run dry. Tlie funds of the 
savings banks, the co-operative and friendly 
societies, and the trade unions had been heavily 
ilrawn nj)on, ami their subscriptions had rapidly 
fallen otl. Private and j)ublie appeals for help 
multiplied, ami at length relief committees 
were ostablisheil in nearly every cotton inanu- 
tacturing town or village. Thes.‘ formed the 
machinery of distribution, by means of which 
an untold amount of local and national assist¬ 
ance was brought liome to rliousaiids of work- 
peoide who were thrown out of employment, 
^'iggt'stions were often made during the winter 
of 1861-62 that an appeal for Usational assistance 
should be made, but they were at first dis¬ 
couraged from a teeling of sell-rcspect ; but in 
the spring of 1862 a fund for relieving distress 
in the manufacturing districts was started at 
the Lomiou Mansion House, whicli before its 
(dose reached the sum of £.528.386. This 
luml together with other contributions was 
dispensed through the instrumentality of the 
central committee in Manchester, the president 
ot which was the then Earl of Derby ; the active, 


energising, and organising instrument being the 
late Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, who occupied 
the position of vice-president. But besides the 
national, colonial, and other contributions which 
were forwarded through the Mansion House, 
largo local gifts in money and in other forms 
were made, and the spinners and manufacturers 
and other local employers freely gave their 
labour (besides contributing abundantly in the 
shape of money) in the work of distributing 
help to their poorer neighbours by means of 
^‘relief tickets,” and of clothing and household 
supplies, of which large quantities were liber¬ 
ally fonvarded from many parts of the country. 
Towards the close of 1862 Mr Cobdeii, who was 
a member of the Manchester committee, taking 
a very serious view of the crisis, advocated an 
appeal for extended help. He accepted an 
estimate of the loss of wages occasioned by 
the want of cotton at more than £7,000,000 
per annum, Nvhich he said meant a loss to 
Lancashire of about £10,000,000. He addeil 
that from facts whicli had come within his own 
knowledge he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the whole mass of the working population 
had been brought down “to one sa<l level of 
destitution.” He urged, therefore, in view of 
the fact that the sho]tk('ej)iiig portion of the 
community was fast sinking into poverty, that 
an earnest appeal sliould be made for more 
liberal contributions. This ap]^,eal did much 
to increase the funds at the disposal of tlie 
committee. As time went on the siillerings 
both of the workpeojde and their employers 
gr(‘atly increased. Poor rates and other 
assessments became hoarier, and the burden of 
the famine fell upon all chusses. The distress 
was extreme an<l widespread. Emigration liad 
been often suggested, and in April 1863 an 
“Emigrants’ Aid Society” was foninri. By 
means of its fiui'Is more than 1000 persons 
were sent to new lands. In that year the 
immber of emigrant spinners was 2086, whilst 
in 1861 it was only 123. Many more left 
their homes in the cotton manufacturing dis- 
iricU, whose occupations were not specified. 
Dn the whole, howev(*r, the prominent fact of 
the, cotton famine, so far as tlie working popu¬ 
lation is concerned, is that it was kept at home. 
The opportunity was used by local authorities 
to employ by means of borrowed funds the dis¬ 
employed population in the paving and sewer¬ 
ing of streets, and in other improvements, the 
advantage of which is now observable in the 
generally clean and sanitary condition of the 
streets in most Lancashire towns and ^•illages. 
The im}KTus given to the linen industry byl;h 0 
cotton tamiiie may be inferred from the fact 
that whilst there were, in 1858, only 91,646 
acx'es under liax in Ireland, the area had in- 
(Teased in 1864 to 301,942 acres. 

Ihe tollowiiig figures, taken from the trans¬ 
actions of the Manchester Statistical Society 
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(1868-69), show the average yearly exports of 
cotton, linen, and woollen piece goods during 
the seven years preceding the cotton famine, 
and the seven years which include that occur¬ 
rence, and during which the three trades Avere 
influenced by it;— 

Exports of Cotton Piece Goods. 

Yai-ds, 

1850-61 .-2,311,234,538 

1862-68 .2,219,011,153 


Decrease . 92,223,385 

or 3-9 per cent. 

Exports of Liven Piece Goods. 

Yards. 

1855-61 . 131,238,504 

1862-68 . 210,304,491 

Increase . 79.065,987 

or 60'2 per cent. 

Woollen Piece Goods. 

Yards. 

1855-61 . 168,747,893 

1862-68 . 215,091,834 

Increase . 76,3-13,941 

or 45*2 per cent. 

[Arnold’s History of the Cotton Famine.'] 

COTTON LISTS. In the cotton industry 
the wages of spinners and weavers are regulated 
by rates or “prices” framed by committees 
representing associations of employers and 
employed. A certain rate of Avages is taken 
as a standard, and the object of the list is to 
adjust Avages to the very varying conditions 
under Avhich the trade is carried on. In the 

spinning lists Avages depend on (1) the amount 
of yarn spun ; (2) the size of the spinning 
mule ; (3) the fineness of the yarn ; and (4) the 
twist in the thread. Any advantage arising 
from improved machinery is divided between 
the employer and the employed, .‘uid any extra 
Avork not coming Avithin the normal duties of 
the spinner is paid for separately. In the 

Aveaving list the elements taken into account 
are (1) the fineness of the yarn ; (2) the close¬ 
ness of the threads ; (3) the Avidth of the cloth ; 
and (4) the length of the cloth. Neither in 
the spinning nor in the weaving list is the price 
of the raAv material or the price of the finished 
product taken into account. Adjustments 
take place from time to time by adding or sub¬ 
tracting a certain percentage from the standard 
rate. 

[See Pejwrts on the Reyalation of Wayes in the 
Cotton Industry'. (1) Spinning; (2) Weaving, 
published by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1887.] J. E. C. M. 

COTTON, Sir Robert Bruce (1570-1631) ; 
the founder of the celebrated library ; Avas 
not a mere antiquary, but one who applied 
the lessons of the past to practical problems. 


Such is the character of his speech at the 
council table, “Touching the Alteration of the 
Coyne.” By numerous precedents. Cotton shows 
the danger of tampering Avith the inirity of 
coin. The parity to be maintained betAveen 
the valuation of gold and silver, that the mint¬ 
age may he reduced to some proportion of 
neighbour parts, is also inculcated. Among the 
“divers choice pieces of that rciioAvncd an¬ 
tiquary” Avhich liave been preserved, may be 
noticed here —The Manner and Meanes how the 
Kiyyjs of England have Supported thev' .Estate^ 
in Cottoni Posthuma, 1651. 

[M'Cullocl), Collection of Trarts o)i Money .— 
Jevons, Investiyatiom ui Currency and Finance, 
p. 347.—EdAvard-s’s Lives of Vie Founders of ihe. 
Briti.sh Mnsenni.] i . i. i. 

COULISSE. The name given to the unolllcial 
market on the Paris bourse and supposed to 
have its origin in the Avord coulisse or sliding 
bar Avhich formed a juissage for the agents dc 
change, outside Avhich speculators used to 
congregate to transact business. This irregular 
market in time organised itself in a separate 
building until the licensed brokers (see Change, 
Agents de) in 1859 instituted proceedings 
to defend their monopoly, and a number of 
ollenders were condemned to lieavy penalties. 
The coulisse, hoAATvm', altliough disorganised 
could not be supjiri'sscd, ajid the agents de 
change cAxmlnally submitted to tolerate it as a 
lesser evil than an inci easc in tlic number of 
their OAvn offices, witli Avliich they Avere menaced. 
It now forms tA\'o groups, each A\ith its oavu 
directing committee Avhieli decides on the 
admission of members and draAvs up a daily 
price list of the business done. One grouj) 
deals exclusively in French rentes, but thivc ])er 
cents only ; the other in stocks and shares, 
principally foreign, the number of Avhicli is 
limited by tacit agreement with the syndical 
chamber of agents de change, French banks 
and railways being among those excluded. 
The coulisse does not buy or sell for money ; 
it has only one account day monthly, and its 
rates of brokerage arc lower than those of the 
licensed bi-okers. Most of the specnlativi^ 
transactions Avith London and the continental 
bourses, are executed in the coulisse, and for 
convenience prices of certain foreign government 
stocks are quoted in fractions instead of in 
decimals as on the ollicial market. Its membeis 
have no common fund as a guarantee tOAvards 
the public, and contiacts with them cannot be 
enforced by law excepting for stocks and shares 
not dealt in on the official market, and con¬ 
sequently not comprised in the monopoly of the 
agents de change. The nuipber of couHssiers 
syndicated is nearly two hundred, but in addition 
a certain number not “on the sheet,” as it is 
called, are recognised. They are not bound by 
the strict rules of the agents de change, whe 
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are forbidflcn to op^n-ate on thnir own account. 
Husiiifss in the coulis.se commences half an hour 
(Mili'-r than in the imvriaet or regular market, 
and governs in a great measure the opening 
uncos on the latter. The coulisse for rents 
meets in the bourse itself near the railed en¬ 
closure called the corbeiUe reserved for the 
agents de change ; the other is dispersed in 
groups inside or around the building, but 
always in the same places. The agents de change 
recently adopted measures to defend their mono¬ 
poly, and, May 1892, reduced the number of 
foreign luud.s, dealings in whieh by the coulisse 
were tolerated, and interdicted quotations of 
prices on the coulisse before or after the busines.s 
hours of the otiicial market. t. l. 

\lOUNCIL lULLS {India Coutvcil Drawiiujs). 
Bills, or cabh-d instructions, i.ssued by th(‘ 
India Coujicil in London on the treasuries of 
(Jalcutl.i, Ihnuhay, or Madras, as desired, and 
.sold thr(jugh the Bank of England to bankers 
or merchants requiring to remit to India. It 
was not till after the Imperial government 
.superseded the East India Company, that India 
Council bills were lirst olfcred for public com¬ 
petition in London. The Indian government 
found that it w;is neces.sary to m.ake large pay¬ 
ments annually ill tliis country for interest upon 
its sterling debt and for salaries, pensions, and 
matiM'ials—p.ayments which could hardly have 
been made by remittances in money, and for 
whicli tliereforo it was nece.ssary either to secure 
“e.xchangc” operations, or to obtiin funds in 
liondon by additional borrowings. The latter 
method was lirst resorted to. lietween 1857 
.iiid 1S()2 the .sterling debt raised by India was 
iin re-ased from Tl,000,000 to £35,000,000, .and 
for the time the necessity to nunit to London 
was obviati’d. Indeed the Indian government 
was, on balance, eompellod to remit e.xtensively 
to tlie East, At that time, too, the external 
trade of Iielia did not present tlie remarkabh* 
fi'atuiTs now dischisc'd. The exports of iner- 
eliam!i>('were mostly somewhat barger than the 
imports, but tlie movtuneiit of sj)ecie \vas sulli- 
eient to counterbalaiiee this ditference, and, 
inelmling specie, there was, in each of the seven 
ye,ins 1st May 1855 to 3()t]i April 1862, a 
l)al.anee of imports over exports. Tlien came 
the .Vmerican War and India’s opportunity, 
when T.anca.s]iire h.id nothing but Indian cotton 
to exist upon ; and in the four ye.ars 1862-1865 
the exports of India averaged £13,.500,000 a 
year more than the imports, specie included. 
Erom tliat date Indian exports have eonstaiitly 
exceeded the impoite, anil tliat in spite of the 
very large amount of silver sent thither from 
Euionr. Indeed in the past twenty years that 
excess of exports has in value averaged quite 
£15.0^0.000 sterling annually. Hence mer¬ 
chants li ive had on balance constantly to remit 
very l.irgt- muus to India in payment for goods, 
sums quite tqiial to the amount of the govern¬ 


ment remittances homeward. Hence there 
arose the possibility that the government and 
the merchants should balance each other’s com¬ 
mitments by paying them, thus obviating cash 
shi[nnenta out and home by a simple exchange 
operation. The India Council drawings consti¬ 
tute therefore a method whereby the Anglo- 
Indian merchants, or rather the bankers on 
their behalf, provide the cash to cover the Indian 
government’s requirements in this country, 
while the government in India provides the 
cash requisite to cover the merchants’ payments 
on the other side. 

In 1861-62 there was a stoppage of the heavy 
Indian loans issued in London, and the Indian 
government in consequence had a balance of 
payments to make in England for which the 
Secretary of State for India drew bills to an 
amount of 1,20,03,692 rupees, obtaining for 
these in London £1,193,729, the average rate 
being Is. lld.*86T per rupee. Thenceforward 
the India Council drawings increased rapidly. 
In 1862-63 the bills drawn by the India Council 
realised £6.641,576, and in the following yt .ir 
£8,979,621. In the next live years they aver¬ 
aged about £6,000,000 per annum ; and in the 
live years 1st April 1871 to Slst March 1876, 
these drawings realised an average of oviw 
£12,000,000 sterling annually. In the next 
live years the depreciation in silver became dis- 
tinctly pronounced (see Table on next page); but 
the India Council drawings increased until, in 
1879-80, bills were allotted to the extent -f 
18,35,00,000 rupees, realising £15,261,8] 0. 
In the iiiiancial year ended 31st March lSi2, 
the total issued wa.s 22,21,09,350 m])ce.s, the 
.sum received in re.spect to those drawings being 
£18,412,429. In the twenty-seven years 
ended M.irch 1889, the total dravving.s were 
357,47,59,165 rupees, realising £303,269,974, 
or an average of close upon Is. 8d. per rupee. 

Time vvas wlien these India Council drawings 
consisted wholly of bilks which were oiremi 
weekly on Wcdne.sday by the Bank of England. 
(Jradually the cliarae-ter of merchants’ opera¬ 
tions changed, and the establishment of tele¬ 
graphic communication with India worked a 
levolution. The bill became too slow in if.s 
operation, and the Indian government found 
that a higher price was being paid for cabled 
payments than for its bills. In Jamiaiy 1882 
it wiis' decided to .sell telegraphic transfers as 
well as bills, so as to obtain the additional 
]>rice which remitters were prepared to pay for 
tlie advantage givt ii by the more expeditious 
means of remitt.nice. From the first, these 
telegraphic translers 'were largely purchased. 
Ill 18^2 the continued fall in the gold price 
ot silver compelled the Indian Government to 
consider closing the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver, though they might be used 
by the Government for the coinage of rupees 
in exchange for gold at the ratio of 16 pence 
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the rupee. (See Rupre.) This arrangemeiir 
lias continued ever since. At first the value 
of the rupee stood at about 13 pence. It has 
since reached and often exceeds the required 
rate of 16 pence. The Bant of England now 
announce the amounts to he offered the following 
week, the amounts sold, and the rates realised ; 
these details are published regularly in the 
luoney market intelligence of the newspapers. 
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Otticial 

Years 

ended. 

Amount of 
Bills drawn. 

SunLs re¬ 
ceived in 
respect of 
Bills drawn. 
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Rate 
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CO ENTER VAILING DUTY. A duty or 
surr..x irni.oscd on imported goods in order 
to place them on an equal footing with articles 
of the ^^ame class manufactured at homo, and 
lialde- to excise or other inland revenue duties. 

Tlif duties of this character which are 


of which spirits are used are, in the like manner, 
subjected to countervailing duties, amongst the 
principal of these being liqueurs, perfumed spirits, 
chloroform, and transparent soap. On imported 
methylated spirits, which are not chargeable 
Avith duty if prepared according to the pre¬ 
scribed regulations, the countervailing duty 
of 4d. is filone levied. In the case of imported 
beer, the customs duty is 63 . 6 d. per barrel of 
thirty-six gallons, at the standard gravity of 
1055 degrees, the corresponding charge on 
British beer being 6 s. 3d. On imported playing 
cards, the stamp duty per dozen packs is 3s. 9d. 
as against 3s. in the case of cards manufacturi d 
at home. In all these instances, the counter¬ 
vailing duty is estimated to be no higher tlijjn 
is necessary to place home and foreign producers 
on an equal footing as regards the real burden 
of the home duty. If, in any case, the counter¬ 
vailing duty were in excess of the amount 
requisite for this purpose, it would become 
protective in character. 

The term is also applied to a duty imposed 
on imported articles, the manufacturers of 
whicli receive a bounty in resix-ct of them. 
Thus Sir Tlioinas Farrer discusses the pio])Os il 
to impose a countervailing duty on ‘‘bounty 
for sugars,” and arrives at the conclusion that 
it would bo impossible to fix the amount of 
such a duty, that it wouhi bo contrary to treaty 
stipulations, and that its effect would be to 
raise the price of a necessary article TraiJe 

versus Fair Trade, p. 262). (See also riunarks 
made by Ricardo in Jjdters uf Uiairdu /o 
Malthus, “ If I could convince myself that any 
part of the price of corn was owing to taxation, 

I should be in lavour of a protecting duty to 
that amount, ” p. 61.) 

For a complete list of tlie countervailing 
duties levied in the United Kingdom, see liie 
Statistical Abstract, 1891. t. ii. E. 

COUNTY BOROUGFI. All boroughs having 
a population of over .60,000, together witli some 
old county boroughs, were, by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1888, created county boroughs so 
as to exclude them from the administrative 


h'viod in the United Kingdom are intended to 
be the '^xact equivalent of tlie cost to the home 
pro<luccr of the duties levied upon his products. 
Thus, whilst British spirits arc chargeable with 
the duty of 10 s. 6 d. per proof gallon, imported 
spirits are subject to a customs duty of 10s. lOd., 
the additional 4d. being imposed in rcst^ect of 
the loss and hindrance caused to the home 
producer by the regulations of the excise 
department. An interesting account of the 
negotiations which led to the increase of the 
countervailing duty from 2 d., at which it was 
fixed by the Commercial Ti eaty with France in 
I860, to od., and to its subsei|uent reduction 
to 4d., is to he found in the twenty-eighth 
report of t'ne Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
(p. 11 ), Imported articles in the manufacture 


business of the adjoining county. Ketaining 
all their powers as municipal corj)oration.s, these 
boroughs exercise all tlie chief powers of county 
councils, whilst as district authorities they ex¬ 
ercise powers in regard to infant life protection, 
mad dogs, petroleum, habitual dnmkards, and 
slaughter houses (see Corporation Muni¬ 
cipal, and County Council). j. e. c. m. 

COUNTY COUNCIL. County councils were 
established by the Local Government Act 1888. 
England and Wales are now <livided into sixty- 
two administrative counties. The council 
consists of elected councillors and nominated 
aldermen. All persons enrolled as county 
electors possessing property to. the amount of 
£1000 ill a county of four or more divisions, or 
of £.■>00 ill a smaller county, or are rated to the 
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poor at £30 per annum in a larger or £15 in a 
sniallf-r county ; all persons entitled to be so 
onrolled exfept in respect of residence, but who 
are resident within 15 miles of the county and 
have the above-mentioned prof>erty qualifica¬ 
tion ; persons Avithout property qualification but 
who are entitled to elect to tlio otfice of county 
councillor and reside within the county, peers 
owriirn^ j>roperty in the county, and persons 
rcLtistcred as parliamentary voters in resjtcct 
of (twnership of ]>ro[M'rty in the county, are 
qnalifieil to be county councillors. The occu- 
]).ttion as owner or ten.int of a liuilding of any 
value, ]u-ovided llie owner or tenant lias been 
in occu[ia(ion for twelve months and has ])aid 
the poor rate and county rate, qualifies a 
pcisoii to be an elector, unless he is an alien, 
or has received paiisli relief, or is disentitled 
under sonic Act of I'arlianient.as the Felony Act, 
diiriti'j; the qualilying period. The aldermen, 
who .'ire one-third in number of the number of 
< ()uneillnix, one-si vtli in Ijondon, are chosen by 
the eoiineil. (.'ounty coumallors hold office, for 
three years and rcl,ir(3 together, aldermen for 
.six yeais, one-h.'ilf retiring every thii'd year. 

d'he jurisdic.tion of the county couneilscxtends 
over:—eounly and jiolicorati'S; duties on licenses 
for carriages, annoihal bearings, guns, dogs, game; 
supervision of county trc'asurer; management of 
county halls . licensing of theatres, houses for 
music, .and (tanciiig, and race(‘onrscs ; |ian[)cr 
lunatic asylums; reformatory and industrial 
schools ; bridges ami main I'uads ; fees of in- 
S[)ccioi's, analysts, etc. ; coiouer’s salary, fees, 
ami district ; pai liamcutary polling disti ids and 
icgisti'ation ; coni agious diseases of .animals ; in¬ 
jurious insects ; weights and measures ; sale of 
foo(i ami drugs : .lequiriiig land for small hold¬ 
ings .ami allotimuits ; exercising jiOAver.s under 
tin’ liousing acts; enforcement of the h’iver 
I’ollutioii I’rcveiition Act. lHd>: wild birds 
])rol('clion ; liccmaiig of mag.a/iiies and fado! ies 
of explosives ; format ion ,aml regul.il ion of lisherv 
districts: drcidiiig claims for eompen.-at ion lor 
ilamagc by riot; local education (Acts of 
ami I'.o);!'); and recent acts liavc in minor 
matters extcjided their jurisdiction. 

('ertain <‘Oiiiilics possess sjiecial powcr.s. For 
i:i-.tance, TiOmlon ami the iiietrojM.litan counties 
li' rii.vc music halhs and r.aeecoiir'.es, whilst the 
^’.a■k''hire councils liavc jiowcr to make lules 
subject to coiilirmation of the hu-d ch.ancdlor 
as to the legistlation of deeds. Some of the 
general powtu’s of eouiitv coum-ils ean only be 
<‘xerci>cd ^^itll toe .assent of some department 
of state, whilst the control of the police is vesletl 
in a joint committee composed of an cipial 
number of magistrates and members of the 
council. The London Metropolitan Police are. 
however, under the control of the H«)mc Secre¬ 
tary. 'The revenue of the county councils is de¬ 
rived lr.au tour sources: , P 'Tho exchequer con- 
tribiitimis, (a) unc-li ilf the net jnccecds of 


the probate, etc., duty; (b) lA percent of the 
net capital value of personal property on which 
estate duty is imposed in the place of probate 
duty, and a further contribution from estate 
duty in aid of rates on agricultural land ; (c) the 
proceeds of the local taxation licenses; ((f) certain 
duties imposed on spirits and beer. (2) Income 
from property belonging to the council. (3) Fees. 
(4) County rates (see County Rate). 

Powers of borrowing for specified purposes and 
with the consent of the local government boaid 
on the security of the council’s revenue, for any 
period not exceeding thirty years, have been 
conferred on the county councils. 

The county of London succeeded to the duties 
andliabilities of the metropolitan board of works. 

[A. Pilling, Handbook for (JuuncU AvUioritirfi^ 
London, 1889.— A. ]\Iacmorian, The Local (gov¬ 
ernment Act^ ISSS, London, 1888.] j. e.c. M. 

COUNTY RATE. Moneys required by a 
county council over and above exchequer con¬ 
tributions, income of the council, and fees, are 
raised by a rate. The basis of this rate is de¬ 
termined in the first instance by a committee 
of the council, who estimate tlie net rateable 
value of each parish. The council may alter sm h 
b.'isis, and any pci'Min may a])poa,l to quarter- 
sessions .against the basis, on tlic ground that bis 
])n.rishis treated unfairly. The 15«fc 1 fi Viet. c. 81, 
§ 2, directs the ‘‘basis to be founded and ]>ie- 
pared ratcably and capially according to tlic full 
and fair annual value of the propeigy.” On this 
basis the county council rates each parish at so 
much in the pound, and serves a notice on the 
guardians of the })arish napiiring th(?m to pay the 
.same. Usually the ])oor-]aw valuations ai'e fol- 
h)wed ; hut some county councils adopt the as¬ 
sessment to income tax, schedule A, others form 
a speci.'d valuation of their own. j. e. c. m. 

COUPON. A certificate entitling the bearer 
to payment of interest on a government or 
other ]tublic security at the time and for the 
period stated on its face. These certificaies are 
printed on the same sheet as the instrument 
certifying the princi'pal security, e.ach of them 
as it falls due being Jctachcil by ihe holder 
and encasliorl by him. The original coupons 
do not alwaAxs cover the wliole period of the 
ciiJ-iTiicy of the security, in Avliieh case there is 
often a so-called “talon” wliich entitles the 
holder, when all coupons are used, to oht.ain a 
new coupon-slieet Li other cases the principal 
document must bo })rese;ited in order to have a 
new .series of coiqions attached to it. E. s. 

C0U1\0\, Ai.Ei’.Ki) DE (181 6-lsSS), born at 
llrest, died at -Montmorency. At the age of 
sevcnreen he entered tlie employment of the 
“ Compagnie d’assuranees geiuhales, Paris,” the 
manager ot which he afterwards became. He 
translated the T/'/to/’v dcs annuitts viageres et 
det: assuriincc<; surla ric, by Francis Baily {q. v.) 
(2 vols. in Svo). lie was the author of many 
works on questions connected with insurance 
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and similar subjects. Among the more import¬ 
ant of these are Essai sur les lois du hmard 
(in 32mo, 1862), Un Exam&ti de la lot du 24^ 
juillet 1867, sur les soditis anonymcs (in 18mo), 
Un PrSds de Vassurance sur la tie (in ISmo, 
1870), ComTneTvtaire dUis polices franmiscs 
d'assurance maritivu (in 18mo, 1874) ; finally, 
Le Droit et les Ouvriers (in 8vo, 1886). His 
principal claim to notice, however, was the 
establishment in 1870 of a “ caisse do pr^voy- 
ance ” for the employees of his company, based 
on the individual subscriptions of each. Many 
other associations have followed the lead thus 
given, to the advantage both of employers and 
employed. A law proposed by the French 
senate, but not, at the date of writing, ratiiied 
by the chamber of deputies, proposes to apply 
the same system to government officials. De 
Courcy’s honest and laborious life was devoted 
to the improvement of the condition of the 
humble ; during his last years he established 
the SocUU de secours aux families des niarins 
fran(;ais 7iaufrages. His authority on all ques¬ 
tions of maritime risk was reckoned the highest 
that had ever been known in Paris, a. r. f. 

COURNOT, Antoine Augustin, emirKMit 
mathematician and philosopher (1801 - 1877), 
deserves notice as the first who successfully 
applied mathematics to politiital economy, 
ffis success was signal. His Re.ehrrches sur les 
Prirripes Mathematlqucs de la, TlRorie des Rich- 
esses, published 1838, is still the best state- 
moiit in mathematical form of some of the 
higliest generalisations in economic science. 
^'his work may be summarised under three 
headings : pure theory of price, abstract pro¬ 
positions on taxation, and miscellaneous applica¬ 
tions of mathematical reasoning. 

I. Cournot appears to have been the first to 
reju'esent by means of an equation, or curve, the 
relation between the price of a commodity and 
the quantity saleable at that price in a market 
consisting of purchasers competing with each 
other. Let D stand for quantity demanded, 
and p for corresponding price. Then the law 
of demand is expressed by the equation D = F 
(j)), or the corresponding curve whose ordinate 
is D and abscissa p (ch. iv.) How much 
logouiac-hy is saved by this appropriate concep¬ 
tion ! How difficult it is in words to distinguish 
between what has been called a “rise” of 
demand occasioned by a change in the form of 
the function F, or displacement of the curve, 
and an “ extension ” of demand due to a change 
ol the variable p, a movement along the curve. 
The price for which the total value is greatest 
is lound by making the expression D xjp or F 
(p) X jD a maximum. The price thus determined 
is that which a monopolist would fix, on the 
supposition that the expenses of production are 
either zero, or a fixed charge independent of 
quantity produced, as in the case of a “mineral 
source.” Otherwise, the expression to be maxi¬ 


mised must be diminished by the cost of pro¬ 
duction. This cost is to be regarded as a 
function of the quantity produced, say <p (D). 
The relation of cost to product may be gznphic- 
ally illustrated by the curve p = 1 ^'here 

p, the price, as before is the abscissa, and 0'(^) 
represents the cost of producing the last unit 
of the quantity produced. In the most general 
and important case, the function 0'(^) increases 
with the variable D agi-eeably to the law of 
diminishing returns. 

After analysing the operation of monopoly, 
Cournot advances from the simple to the com¬ 
plex by introducing a second proprietor (cli. 
vii.) He argues, by reasoning which has been 
traversed by M. Beitiand (Journal des Saronfs 
for 1883 ; cp. Prof. Marshall, Prinert les of 
Economics, bk. v. cha]). viii. ^ 2, note, 2nd od.), 
that wdth the division of the proprietorsliip, 
the price diminishes. There is, however, one 
curious exccjition to this rule. Suppose two 
commodities have no other use but to enter into 
the formation of a certain compound coniTiiodity 
in the fixed proportions : m^. And let the 
“.sources” from which the component commo¬ 
dities are derived be initially in the hand.s of a 
single monopolist; but afterwards let each of 
the two sources pass into the hands of an inde- 
pendent proprietor. Wliat etfect on the jirice 
of the compound will be produced by this 
breaking down of monopoly ? Common sense 
would ])robably reply that the price would bo 
lowered by increase of conqKdition. But 
Cournot’s reasoning concludes that the price will 
be raised by the separation of the proprietor- 
shi]) (art. .57). Cournot gives the imif^inary 
instance of zinc and co})per having no other nso 
but to make brass. Tlic i'ollowiiig would be a 
more important example. If a railway and 
line of steamers have no other use except to 
I form part of a certain through joui-ney ; then 
primd facie, and in the abstract, it is more 
advantageous for the public that the two should 
be in the hands of a single monopolist than 
that they sliould be owned by two competing 
companies, each seeking independently to obtain 
ibr itself tlie maximum net prolit. This theorem 
exhibits the power of Cournot’s methods in a 
very striking light. 

When hy the multiplication of producers, 
monopoly becomes “extinct,” the equation for 
determining price assumes a certain simplicity. 
It becomes of the form Q(;;) = F(p)-, where 
D = F( 2 ?) is as before the demand curve ; and 
D = fi(p) is a curve expressing the quantity 
that would be ofiered at any assigned price. 
The function H is compounded out of the 
functions expressing the cost of production to 
each producer, in such wise as to bring out 
very clearly the principle* that the price is 
equal to the cost of production of the last unit 
produced. In symbols p = ; where p is 

the price, Dje is the quantity of commoditj 
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supplied by any one producer, and <fi\ a function 
representing the cost to that producer of the 
last unit produced. It is to be observed, that 
cost of production as used by Cournot must be 
iritei ])reted as expense, exclusive of the remunera¬ 
tion to the entrepreneur for his own labour. 
Cournot does not take into account wliat Jevoiis 
chills the “ final disutility ” of labour, any more 
thnii he has expounded the theory of final utility 
in the case of the consumer. 

II. The formul.'c which take account of cost 
are well ada[)ted to investigate the etiect of a 
tax which may be regarded as an increase in 
cost of jirodiiction. Cournot lias discussed a 
variety of taxes, iiicliKling “negative taxes,” 
or bounties ; on the supposition either of mono¬ 
poly, or a regime of perfect competition. The 
following aj)pear to be tlie most striking 
tlieorems. 

If a tax of so much per unit of commodity is 
iin[)osefl on a monopolised article, tlie conse¬ 
quent lise in ]>rice may be greater, equal to, or 
less tlian, tlie tax. 'Flie loss to the monopolist 
is greater than the gain to the treasury (arts. 
3:h 38). 

If a similar tax bo imposed under a regime 
of competition, tlie rise in price will be less 
than the tax. There is no general relation 
between the loss to the producer and the gain 
to tlie treasury (arts, fil, 52). 

On verse projtositions are true of bounties. 
Similar conclusions are deduciblc with respect 
to ail ad valorem tax and a tithe (chaps, vi. and 
vii.) There, are also some interesting theorems 
as to the elfeot of taxing one of two commodities 
empinfed in a fixed proportion in the “joint 
production” of a ceitaiii compound, and not 
ii.scful for any other purpose (art. 62). 

The Tno.st remarkable, results obtained by 
Cournot’s method are those which relate to a 
lax on the importation or exportation of a com¬ 
modity subject to the law of diminishing retui'iis. 
Conniot finds that the price in the importing 
country may possibly bo lowered by the im- 
]>o$ition ot tlio tax (art. 70). Tliis ]arailoxical 
conclusion apjicars to the present vn'iter to be 
duo,to a flaw in the mathematical reasoning. 
Kquations (6) chap. x. apjuMr not to be legiti- 
uiaTcly deduced. The fidlowing is another . 
argument unexpectedly favourable to protection, j 
Suppose a restriction of trade iu respect of a j 
Cl j tain commodity between two localities is j 
leiiioved. Cournot coiicludc.s that neither the 
quantity nor the total value of tliat coramoditv 
is urcessai ily increased by freedom of trade. 

III. Anroiig miscellaneous topics treated 
mathematically there occurs tirst variation in 
g'Uieral prices. Comparing ratios to ditferences 
upon the principle which is at the foundation 
<•1 logarithms. Cournot illustrates the change 
in th(' value of money iu relation to other com¬ 
modities by tlie motion of one body relative to 
a set ot other bodies. He com]»are 3 the move¬ 


ment of general prices caused by a change on 
the part of money to the apparent motion oi 
the stars due to the revolution of the earth 
(chap, ii.) It will be seen that Cournot’s 
measure of the ai iation in the value of money 
is of the nature of a mere type, or simple aver¬ 
age as distirigLiislied from a “weighted” index 
number (see Index Numbers). 

Tlie next topic to be noticed is Cournot’s 
mathematical treatment of the foreign ex¬ 
changes (chap, iii. ) We may say with Jevons 
of this investigation that it is “highly ingeni¬ 
ous, if not particularly useful.” 

It remains to speak of Cournot's tlieory of 
“social revenue” (chap, xi.) He well defines 
the national income so as to include the wages 
of so-called “unproductive” labourers. He 
gives formiihe for the “real gain” and “real 
loss ” ill revenue which are very similar to the 
midhods by wliich statisticians would now esti¬ 
mate a change in the “volume of trade.” In 
the definition of “real gain and loss” abstrac¬ 
tion is made of the detriment suffered by those 
consumers who ai e deterred by a rise of price 
from purchasing and the converse advantage 
accruing to those wlio are iufluced by a lower 
]irice to become purchasers. The peculiarity of 
this definition permits the truth, while it 
diminishes the importance, of Cournot’s para 
doxical conclusion that, when a restriction of 
trade in respect of a certain commodity between 
two localities is removed, the importing countjy 
suffers a “real loss” (art. 89). Cournot him¬ 
self points out the limitations of his theory 
He does not pretend to trea^t the question “au 
point de vue do rhoinmc d’Etat.” But he add.s 
with modest confidence, in words applicable to 
his whole book and the mathematical method 
in general ; 

“11 y aurait toujonrs de ravaiitage a eclaircir 
en quclqiies lignes, a la faveur de signes precis, 
ct d'uiie m^thode d’argumentation plus rigoiir- 
euse, les difficultes soulevees par des volumes de 
controverse. ” 

The main outlines of Cournot’s system have 
been presented by their author in a form divested 
of mathematical symbol, or rather in two such 
forms, iu two works dated 1863 and 1876 re- 
spectivel}^ Of these versions the latter seems 
best to preserve the elegance of the original in¬ 
vestigation. Both paraphrases are accompanied 
with .some additional and valuable matter. 
Particular attention may be called to the cri- 
tieism of Mill’s theory of international trade, 
and to the remarks on “economic optimism.” 
Some of these reflections may be found in an 
earlier work treating of the relation between the 
first principles of the diflerent sciences. 

Yet another debt of gratitude is owed by poli¬ 
tical economists to Cournot. In liis masterly 
work on chances he has pointed out the bearing 
ot the calculus of probabilities on statistics. 

F. Y. E. 
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Tlie following are the works of Cournot which 
wholly or in part relate to political economy: 

Recherches sur les Pnncipes MaihJhmiiquts de 
Ui TMorie des Ricfiesses (1838). —Exposition de la 
Tkiorie des ChaTices et des ProbabiliUs (1843).— 
TraiU de VEnchainement des I<Ues Fondamentales 
Jans les Sciences et dansVJiistoire{l%^\). — Prin- 
cipes de la ThSorie des Richesses (1863).— Remie. 
Somniaire des Doctrines Economiques (1876). 

COURT, Pieter de la (1618-1686), born at 
Le vden where he succeeded his father as a cloth- 
manufacturer after having studied law. He 
emigrated to Antwerp, 1672, being an adherent 
of the pensionary of Holland, John de Witt, 
murdered that year. In 1673 he settled at 
Amsterdam, where he resided until his death. 
His principal works, all of a polemical character, 
are :— 

Jlet Wdvaaren der Stadt Leyden {The Wel¬ 
fare of the City of Leyden)^ edited for the first 
time, 1845, by B. W. Uittewaall, under the title 
Proeve nit een onuitgegeven stcuithuishondkundig 
gischrift {Specimen of an unedited economical 
llorA ).—Intrest van Holland of te Gronden van 
Hollands Welvaren ungaaewezen door v. d. H.— 
(Van den Hove de la (.’ourt), {Interest of Hoi- 
landy or Grounds of Holland's welfare explained 
by V. D. H.), Amsterdam, 1662, translated into 
Cerraan 1065 (twice) and 1668. The second 
edition of the same work was entitled Aanwij- 
sing der heilsame politike gronden en Maximen 
van de Repuhlike van Holland en West~ VHesland^ 
door V. d. H.— {Explanations of the wholesome 
political doctrines and maxims of the Republic of 
Holland and West-Friesland^ by v. d. II.), Am- 
srerdam, 1669, translated into German, 1070 ; 
into French, 1709, under the title Mimoires de 
Jean de Witt ; into English, 1743, under the title 
Political Maxims of the State of Holland^ etc, by 
John de Witt, Pensionary of Holland, etc. London, 
printed for T. Nourse at the Lamb, without 

Temple Bar. The fact is, that John de Witt 

added only some remarks, and wrote the chapters 
.5 and 0 of part iii., as is now placed beyond 

doubt, De la Court was a free-trader by con- 

Nictiou, but principally for the merchants’ sake. 
Monopolies, especially those of the Indian Com¬ 
panies, he e<agerly opposed. Industry too should 
be free in developing itself—guilds hinder im- 
provemeut; governmental rules, prescribing the 
mode of producing and the quality of merchandise, 
give no security as to adulterations, and cannot 
have any salutary eflect, the consumer being the 
only person who can judge of what he wants. ’ 

A. F. V. L. 

COURT ROLLS, MANORIAL ACCOUNTS | 
and EXTENTS. Among the mediceval docu¬ 
ments most valuable for the purposes of 
economic history, must be placed those \vhich 
illus^ate the manorial system. These may be 
classified under the three heads specified above. 

I. Court Rolls. The practice of enrolling 
the business done in the king’s court seems to 
have been begun near the end of Henry II.'s 
reign. The earliest extant roll is one of 119*4, 
and from that date onwards there is a fairly 


continuous series of these rolls at the Public 
^cord Oflice. Some of the entries on them are of 
interest to the student of economic history ; but 
the rolls that are likely to interest him mon^ 
are the rolls of local, usually manorial, courts. 
Such rolls, not being public documents, must be 
sought in the libraries and muniment rooms of 
cathedrals, colleges, and landlords; but the 
Record Office has a fine collection of rolls 
concerning manors which at one time or 
another came into the hands of the king. A 
few lords of manors had begun to keep roUs 
before 1250, many before 1300 ; but rolls of 
the 13th century are not now very common. 
They are of gi-eat value as evidence of the 
condition of the peasantry, the term.s on wliieli 
they held their lands, and the mode in wbicli 
justice was done between and upon them. The 
entries fall into three main classes : (1) ca.ses of 
litigation between the tenants; (2) the punish¬ 
ment of petty offences, either against the 
manorial custom or against the general law ; 
(3) the transfer of the customary teiieineiits by 
surrender and admittance, for tlie villain or 
customary lands of the manor could not be 
alienated without being given up into the hands 
of the lord, who thereupon admitted the new 
tenant. In the earlier ages, eritrio.s of the two 
former classes prevail ; in later times, the court 
almost ceases to exercise a contentious jurisdic¬ 
tion, and the court roll becomes little more than 
a register of the titles of the copyholders. 
The copyholders, as in the 15th century the 
customary tenants or tenants in villainage came 
to be called, acquired this name because copies 
of the entries on the court rolls concerning 
their lands served them as title-deeds. From 
the older rolls a great deal may be learnt about 
villainage, the common field system and the 
state of agi'iciilture. It may safely be said 
that we never shall know how far the tenure of 
the mediaeval peasant was precarious until these 
documents have been examined. Rolls of 
municipal courts, and of the courts which ad¬ 
ministered “the law merchant” in fairs and 
markets, illustrate another side of economic 
liistory, the condition of trade, the nature of 
merchant guilds and trade guilds, the treatment 
of foreigners and town life in general. We have 
some rolls of this class even from tlie thirteenth 
century. As yet hardly a beginning has been 
made towards publishing the court rolls ; but 
the Selden Society’s volume for 1889 contains 
a selection of entries from certain rolls of the 
13th century which may be considered as 
typical. 

II. Manorial Accounts. The accounts of 
the manorial officers, bailiffs, and reeves, are 
scarcely of such general interest as the court 
rolls and extents, but they afford excellent 
materials for the history of prices, and have been 
largely used by Prolessor Thorold Rogers. 
They have not been printed, at least on any 
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luge and must be sought in the Public 

K<-(‘<)rd Office and private muniment rooms. A 
very lull and very early set of accounts relating 
to the Bishop of Winchester’s manors is in the 
{lossession of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
It goes back as far as John’s reign. 

III. MANORtAL Extents. I'he‘‘extent”of 
a manor is a description of it which generally 
gives the names of the tenants, the size of their 
lioldings, the legal char.jctcr of their tenure, the 
amount and nature of their rents and services, 
wliether rendered in money, in produce, or in 
labour. Generally the extent is the result of a 
sworn verdict returned by a jury of tenants to 
a s(^t of interrogatories addn-sscd to them by the 
lonl’s steward. To ‘‘ extend ” (exUiulrre) a manor 
is to obtain by this process a fidl statement 
and v<aluation of all the lord’s lights. On the 
continent, the practice of making such manorial 
i‘egist<'rs can be traced to very remote times and 
po.Nsibly is of Koiimii origin. The mo.st lamoins 
of tlie.se very aiieieiit registers is that of the 
Abbey of S. Germain de.s Pres, made in the time 
of Charles the (Ireat (publi.shcd 1844 by B. 
(liicrard uiuler the title PoliiptijijKe de l\ibh6 
/niiifio/b ; the first volume of a new edition by 
Auguste, rjonguoii appeared in 188(3). The 
Miigland of tiio days before the Compiest h/is 
a)>[)aa’ently left us nothing at all comparable 
witli this. But the “extent” (aimcs in with 
the CoiKjueror, and is at once applied to 
England on a vast scale ; Domesday Book is an 
( xti'iit of tlu^ realm made on the king’s behalf 
by local juries. Gradually the lords of manors, 
especially the, religious houses, followed tin* 
example thus set. We have a few extents 
from the I’ith, many from the 13th century. 
Some have been printed ; some believed to be of 
almo.st equal value, .still lie in maiiuseript, 

[Aiuon.^ l)ublislie(l (.-xteiits are the Holdon Jlool:. 
a .s!lr^ey of tlie Palalijiate of Durliam, printe<l as 
an aj)peiidix to tiie oliieial edition of Domesday^ 
and a^aiiii by the Surtee.s Society.—The GhiHonbur]/ 
1 ( boxtnirghe C'lub).—The Cartulary of 

Jliirlon Ablxy (Suit Society).—The Hlack Book of 
I*('terl>orou'ih .— Tie- homrs laj/ of St, Paul's .— the 
PiCyisler of Warrt.dt'r Priory. —The Cartulary of 
Pud fir Afhcy (all for tlu- Gamden Society).—The 

rf dury of Olourrstcr Abbey, and the Cartulary 
(f P'lmsry Altbey (botli in the Rolls’ series). — The 
Hiuolred Polls, publfslied by the Record Com- 
inissioiiers, give very valuable extents of manors 
ill Caiubridgeshiic, and some other counties.] 

P, W. M. 

COURTEN, Sir Wili.iam (157‘2-163G). 
See iM'icKi.orKi'.s. 

COURTIER (Brokkk). See Change, 
Agents pe. 

COURTS OF LAW (England). The princi¬ 
pal courts ill England are the County Courts ; 
the SiijU'fine Court of Judicature ; and the 
Houst* of Lords. The jurisdiction of the County 
Courts is in most cases limited by the amount 
or value ot the claims brought forwani, the 


limit varying according to the subject matter of 
the action, but some matters cannot be taken 
before a County Court, while in others their 
jurisdiction is unlimited, as for instance in 
bankruptcy proceedings. England and Wales 
are for County Com-t purposes divided into five 
hundred districts. The distidcts are grouped 
together into fifty-nine circuits, one judge being 
as a rule appointed to each circuit. The county 
courts have no criminal business. The various 
statutes relating to these courts, which were 
first established in 1846, have been consolidated 
by the County Courts Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet, 
c. 43). The Supreme Court of Judicature con¬ 
sists of H(m- Majesty’s High Court and Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal. The High Court 
has taken the place {a) of the Courts of Queen’s 
Beiicli, Common Pleas, and Exchequer now 
united in the Queen’s Bench Division ; {h) of 
the Higli (Joiirt of Chancery now transformed 
into the Chancery Division ; (c) the Courts of 
Probate and of Divorce ami Matrimonial Causes 
and the High Court of Admiralty now merged 
in the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 
The London Bankruptcy Court has also been 
absorbed by the High Court, the London bank¬ 
ruptcy work being, at present, allotted to the 
(.,>acen’s Bench Division. The High Court lias 
original jurisdiction in all civil matters which 
may he brought before an English tribunal, I'Ui 
a jilaintilf instituting proceedings in the High 
Court for which a County Court would hav<^ 
been competent has to submit to unpleasant 
consequences as regards costs. The active 
judges of the High Court are the Lord Chief 
Justice, the President of the Probate, etc. 
Division and twenty puisne judges (fourteen 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, five in the 
('hancery Division, and one in the Probate, 
1 )ivurco, and Admiralty Division). The judges 
as a rule .sit alone, but some matters in the 
Queen’s Bench Division (c.g. appeals from 
County Coui ts) are heard by divisional courts 
consisting of two, and in cxce])tioual cases even 
of three judges. In Admiralty proceedings the 
judge has frequently the assistance of two 
nautical assessors. The courts of assize, sitting 
periodically in the provinces, are now considered 
as belonging to the High Court ; the matters 
coming before these courts are generally tried 
by judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, but 
they act as judges of assize by virtue of a special 
commission issued separately on each occasion. 
For the purpose of the assizes England and 
Wales are subdivided into seven circuits. There 
are also district registries in the provinces at¬ 
tached to the High Court in which all pre¬ 
liminary steps may be taken. In London these 
preliminary proceedings take place partly in the 
central office, partly in the judge’s chambei's. 
Criminal causes are tried at the assizes and also 
(exceptionally) by the Queen’s Bench Division. 
Five judg^vS of the latter division form the Coui t 
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of Crown Cases Reserved, hearing appeals on 
points of criminal law reserved by judges of 
assize, and in cases of particular importance all 
the Queen’s Bench judges sit together for that 
purpose. The Court of Appeal hears appeals 
from the High Court. It is composed of four 
ex-officio judges : the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief .Justice, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty- 
Division, and of five ordinary judges (called 
Lords Justices of Appeal). As a general rule, 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sit together; 
in particularly important cases the court is 
sometimes composed of six judges. The Supreme 
Court has been created by the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 66), 
and its constitution has been modified by a 
number of subsequent acts. The House of 
Lords hears appeals from the English Court of 
Appeal, and from the corresponding courts in 
Scotland and Ireland. There are four salaried 
judges forming part of that tribunal who arc 
called lords of appeal in ordinary, and who 
enjoy all the privileges of the peerage during 
their lifetime (Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1887). 
Besides these, the Lord Chancellor and such 
peers as have held any high judicial office take 
part in the judicial proceedings of the House. 
It ought to be mentioned that the same lords 
and a few other members of the Privy Council 
form the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a tribunal hearing appeals from the 
ecclesiastical courts and from the highest courts 
of appeal in India and the colonics end de¬ 
pendencies. lit addition to the courts wliich 
we have enuraerate<l, there are a numberof courts 
of exclusively criminal jurisdiction (such as the 
Central Criminal Coui t at the Old Bailey, the 
courts of quarter session and of petty session, 
the sti])cndiary magistrates’ courts, etc.), ami 
others of purely local imi)ortance (as the Lord 
Mayor’s Court in the cityol’ London, the Liver¬ 
pool Court of Pa.s.sage, etc.). E. s. 

COURTS (Iukland). The courts in 
Ireland are, on the whole, organised on the 
same system as the English courts. There is 
a Supreme Court consisting of the High Court 
and the Court of Appeal, the former consisting 
of the Chancery, Queen’s Bench, and ITobate 
Divisions. The Chancery Division lias taken 
over the jurisdiction of the former Landed 
Estates Court (40 & 41 Viet. c. 57 ; 50 Viet, 
c. 6). There is a Court of Bankruptcy which 
remains distinct from the High Court, and local 
bankruptcy courts have been constituted by an 
act passed in 1888 (51 k 52 Viet. c. 44). 
The courts corresponding to English county 
courts are called Civil Bill Courts and are held 
before the chairman of Quarter Sessions or the 
recorder as the case may be. The chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions are now called “ County Court 
judges and chairmen of Quarter Sessions,” and 
are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. They 
VOL. T. 


must barristers of ten years’ standing (14 
& 15 Viet. c. 57 ; 40 k 41 Viet. c. 56). 
The Lord Lieutenant is also empowered to 
appoint stipendiary magistrates, having all the 
powers of justices of the peace in counties and 
borouglis (6 (to 7 William IV, c, 13 ; 3 & 
4 Viet. c. 108). The inspector-general ot 
constabulary, his deputy, and assistants, have 
power to act as justice.s of the peace tbroughoiir 
Ireland (2 & 3 Viet. c. 75 ; 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 97). The jurisdiction and constitution 
of the courts of Quarter Sessions and Petty 
Sessions is similar to that of the corresponding 
courts ill England. The Land Commission 
constituted under the Laud Law (Ireland) 
Act of 1881 (14 k 45 Viet. c. 49) and the 
Purchase of Land Act 1885 (48 k 49 Viet, 
c. 73) has (piasi-judicial functions in con¬ 
nection with‘the canying out of these statutes. 

E. s. 

COURTS (ScoTr.ANT)). The principal courts 
in Scotland are (1) the Sherilf Courts, (2) the 
High Court of .Justiciary, (3) the Court of 
Session. 

Comds are also held by justices of the peace 
and magistrates of burghs, but these are not of 
the same importance as the corresponding 
courts ill England, as a great [lart of the juris¬ 
diction exercised by the justices in England is 
in Scotland entrusted to the sheriffs. In the 
burghs of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
the magistrates (who arc salaried officials) have 
the powers of a sheriff, and occupy, in fact, 
exactly the same position within their re¬ 
spective burghs as sherifl's within their re¬ 
spective counties. 

(1) A Sheriff Court exists for each county 
and lias an extensive civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction (including bankru]dcy jurisdiction); it is 
presided over by the sheriff principal (formerly 
called sheriff depute) or by tlui sberilf substitute ; 
juries act in criminal trials only, and even in 
criminal trials the sheriff is frequently com¬ 
petent to act without a jury. The sheriff 
principal and sheriff substitute are both salaried 
judges and must be trained lawyers. An a[)peal 
lies from the sherilf substitute to the slieriT 
iHiicipal, and from the sherilf principal to Uie 
Court of Session. 

(2) The High Court of Justiciary is the 
sui)remc criminal court for Scotland. The 
judges of tliis court are called “lords com¬ 
missioners of justiciary ” ; they hold sittings 
with juries both in Edinburgh and in the 
larger provincial towns (Circuit Courts). Since 
1887 every judge of the Court of Session is one 
of the lords commissioners of justiciary. The 
lord president of the Court of Session, as 
president of the High Court of Justiciaiy, has 
the title bf “ lord justice general,” 

(3) Before the Court of Session, actions which 
the sheriff is not competent to try miLSt be 
brought in the first instance? and as regards 

2 G 
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all other actions, it has a concurrent jur^dictioii 
with the Sheri ll Court. Its judges are called 
“ Senators of the College of Justice,” or “ Lords 
of Council and Session ”; the ])rcsiding judgt*. 
has the title “lord president/’ and the judge 
next to him in rank is eulled “lord justice 
clerk." The court is divided into (a) the Inner 
House consisting of two divisions, presided over 
lespeetively by the “lord president" and the 
“ lord justice clerk," four judges sitting in each 
division, three forming a (piorum ; and (b) the 
Outer House consisting of live judges who are 
called “ lords ordinary.” Actions ;n‘e generally 
brought, in the (irst instance, before one of the 
lords ordinary, and may tlien go to one of the 
divisions of the Inner House by way of appeal, 
but certain mutters (includirjg a[>peals from the 
Sherilf Courts) in\ist go at oiiee t<j the Inner 
House. A'd ions of a cert.dn description coining 
l)cfore the (Join t of Se.ssion are tried with a 
jury, hut, on the whole, the trial by jury of civil 
actions is not nearly as frtMpient in Seolland as 
it is in Kug];m<]. K. s. 

The (^nirt of Sessiuu is the superior court 
ill Seotla.iid : a court botli of law and eipiity. 
Api'eals lie fi-om tile (Jourt of Session to the 
House of Jau'ds. 

In respect of the admiiiistiatioii of estates 
the court has the full jinwers ofa court ol eipiity, 
Imt in practice (he. court interferes as little as 
[tossihle with exia.aitors or with the trustees 
under a sctllciueiit; and when it is neci'ssary 
for llie court to do so, or to direct the admiuis- 
rratiou, it a])p()iuts judicial factors, independent 
administiators, who giv(‘ security, are paid a 
commission, and ngiort perkxlically. a. i>. 

I'iK'rU Rl/ A legal term usimI to denote 
mau'i'iage ; a married woman being sai<l to l>e 
“ under eoverl-ure,” At eommon law eo\ i'i lure 
merged the wife’s ])ersoiiality in that of her 
husband, and tin* result was tliat Ikt properlv 
was goviuau-d by the following iiih's. (1) All 
freeholds of wdiieli she was seiseti at tlie lime <»t 
marriage or alterwards vested in her ainl the 
husband jointly dining their joint livrs, ho 
oeing entitled to llic eontiol ainl management 
au<l to the jirotits, but only alile to alienate 
with file wife’s consent. On the deatli <*f tin* 
wife, the husband, under certain eircumstanees, 
look a life interest in Ina- herilahle freidiolds. 
(ti) All chattels veal vested in the husbaml, so 
that he could alienate them <liiring his life ; but 
if she survived him. and he had not alienateil 
them, they vested in her. (3) Chattels personal 
vested in the husleiud ab>olutolv, iait if they 
w’ere ''hos<\'< in art ini his title only horame coni- 
plot<‘ when he reduceil them into posse.ssion. 

The aho\e rights of the husband w'ere modi¬ 
fied by the eipiitable doctrine, that if he re- 
ipiircd the ai<l of a court of ei[uity to enable 
bim to aeiiuire the property, such aid was only 
given on the eoiidition that he settled a portion 
of the property on the wife and children. By 


the Married Woman’s Property Act of 1870 (33 
& 34 Viet. c. 93) certain descriptions of property 
which at common law would have vested in the 
husband were declared to be separate estate, 
and by the Act of 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 75) 
every woman married on or after 1st January 
1883 is enabled to acquire, hold, and dispose of 
property as if she were unmarried. The result 
is that the wife’s personality no longer merges 
in that of her husband, though in some respects 
she docs not possess the same status as a single 
woman. 

[Macqueen’s Law of Husband and Wife^ 3rd 
ed., London, 1885.] J. E. c. M, 

COWELL, John Welsforu, author of 
Letters to the Right Hon. F. T. Baring on the In- 
stUution of a Safe and Profitable Paper Currency^ 
1843—an automatic arrangement for maintain¬ 
ing a gold reserve, the third (or some definite) 
})artof the outstanding notes payable on demand. 
This idea is reproduced in Further Letters on 
Currency . . .,1858. Cowell contributed, as 
assistant commissioner, to the evidence col¬ 
lected by the poor law commissioners, 1834. 

F. Y. E. 

C(J>WRIE. A shell found on the shores of 
file Maidive and Laccadive Islands, and used as 
small change in Siam, parts of India, and on 
(he west coast of Africa. In Guinea 2000 
cowui(xs=l macuta, or teii-cent silver piece, 
wliich is valued at 4*9d. F. E. A. 

COXE, Tench (1755-1824), born in Phila- 
deljihia, Pennsylvania. Having entered on a 
mercantile life he became assistant secretary 
of the treasury in 1790, and commissioner 
of the revenue 1792-97. He early devoted 
much attention to economic subjects, and in 
1787 wrote An Inquiry into the PHnciple^ on 
which a Commercial System for the United States 
of America should be founded; to which are 
((third some Political Observations connecUd with 
(he Subject, Philadelphia, 1787, pp. 52. This 
favourevi the prohibition of the coasting trade 
to foreign shipping ; the importalion of foreign 
goods ill the bottoms only of the country produc¬ 
ing them, and in other respects was influenced by 
the coiumercial jiolicy of England at that time. 
Coxe iilso demanded special encouragement to 
manufactures and the exemption of raw materials 
from tarilf duties. In 1792 he published an 
FcamiTUition of Lord Shefiold's Obscrcations on 
the Commerer of thr United Ih'ovinccs^ to prove 
that Lord Shetlield was wTong in his gloomy 
prophecies for the future of the new republic. 
These two ariielcs with others and additional 
matter may be found in a Fiew of the United 
States 0 / America, in a series of papers, written 
at various tiinr^f between the years 1787 and 179 j^; 
interspersed unth aiithrntic documents ; ths whole 
Umiing to exhibit the pro(jress and present state 
of civil and religious liberty, population, agri¬ 
culture, exports, imports, ^heries, navigation, 
ship-building, manufactures, and general im- 
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proveiiuntSj Philadelphia, 1794, pp. 513. He 
laboured energetically for the establishment of 
cotton manufactures, and is said to have been 
the first to attempt to bring an Arkwright 
machine to the United States. Among his 
other writings are Thoughts on Naval Power and 
the encouragement of Commerce and Manufactures, 
180Q ; Memoir on Cultivation, Trade, and Manu¬ 
facture of Cotton, 1807 ; On the Navigation Act, 
1809 ; and in particular A Statement of the Arts 
and Manufactures of the United States of Anurica, 
for the year 1810, Philadelphia, 1814. This 
latter was prepared under the direction of the 
government for the census of 1810, and repre¬ 
sents the lirst extendeil attempt to make an 
industrial census of the country. The lirst 
part of this is descriptive, and the remainder 
statistical. As a statistical inquiry, it is almost 
a failure as measured by modern standards, 
llis ollicial papers, 1790-97, may be found 
in American State Papers, Finance, vol. i. 

D. R. n. 

CRADOCKE, Francis, autlior of An Ex¬ 
pedient for talcing away all JmpoaitUnis and for 
raidng a Peimiue witho7(t Taxec, 1660; and of 
JTcallh Discovered . . . 1661. The author 
proposes a land bank with “imaginary money,” 
ic “a discovery of rielier mines than any the 
king of Spain is owner of.” This projector was 
added (along with Petty) to the king’s council 
on trade {^Wealth Discovered, llyleaf.) 

[(^narterly Juwrnal of Economics, vol. ii. p. 485.J 

F. r. E. 

CRAFT GUILDS. See Corporations of 
Arts and Tr.ades. 

CRAIG,- John, of Glasgow, author of Ele¬ 
ments of Political Science, 1814 ; and Re¬ 
marks on some Fundamental Doctrines in 
Political Economy, 1S21. All Craig’s re¬ 
marks are not so erroneous as his doctrine that 
“ value in use must be very accurately measured 
by value in exchange.” F. Y, k. 

CREDIT. The fundamental notion in credit, 
as the name itself implies, is ti’ust or conlidence, 
but this characteristic obviously needs limita¬ 
tion ; for the buyer of an article must always 
l epose some conlidence in the dealer even when 
the transaction is for cash, and the practical 
rule is cairat emptor. There emerges then as 
tlie second principal cliaracteristic the idea of 
deferred payment, taking payment in the widest 
sense ol the term. A credit transaction involves 
time before it is completed, that is to say, a 
commodity, or the use of a commodity for a 
time, or service of some kind is rendered now, 
whilst the reciprocal service or commodity is 
given alter a specified interval. Some writers 
have regarded this time element as really the 
primary characteristic, because in some species 
of credit transactions there is practically perfect 
security, and thus no demand on the confidence 
of the person who makes the advance. It is 
certainly useful to emphasise tlie time in some 


cases. In this way, for example, we understand 
how the ecclesiastical economists of the Middle 
Ages thought it sinful to demand or receive a 
reward on account of deferred payment, because 
they conceived that time in itself had no value, 
whilst a modern wiiter who looks on time as 
fundamental in the acxjiimulation and use of 
capital, has no difficulty in giving moral 
approval to the reward for Abstinence 
Historically, however, and to a very great ex¬ 
tent in the modern world, confidence or trirst 
is certainly of the essence, and not merely an 
accident, of credit. 

Much controversy has taken place as to the 
distinction between capital, in the sense of pro¬ 
duction capital (see Capital), and credit. The 
individual mercliant or manufacturer regards 
his credit as one of the principal requisites in 
carrying on his business. A manufacturer with 
good credit can at once expand his business, to 
meet a growing demand, whilst his inferior in 
mercantile standing must proceed more slowly. 
It thus appears that, from the individual point of 
view, it is naturally regarded as giving increased 
productive power. Then, as so often happens 
in economics, a simple summation is made of 
the advantages of individuals, and credit comes 
to be regarded as part of the national (produc¬ 
tion) capital, just in the same way as a national 
protectionist policy is fallaciously constructed 
from considering the gains to particular pro¬ 
tected industries. It is evident, however, that 
in its sim])lest form, so far as production is con¬ 
cerned, credit cannot directly increase the actual 
means of production which are potenti^illy at 
the service of a nation, but can only transfer 
the right to use these means from one member 
of the community to another. Credit supplie.s 
in fact (as pointed out above) a species of medium 
of exchange, and logically the mere exchange of 
products or instjunients is quite different from 
the actual increase of commodities. Thu.s, 
credit in the ordinary sense of the term cannot 
be considered as part of the national (production) 
cajiital. 

But although a sharp distinction may be 
drawn logically between exchange and produc¬ 
tion, it is obvious that in a modern industrial 
society exchange is practically a necessary part 
of production. For without exchange division 
of labour, which is fundamental in production, 
could not be carricid out, and without credit 
exchange itself, in the present state of society, 
could not be effected sufficiently for division of 
labour. Accordingly, so far a well organised 
system of credit may be regarded as one of the 
productive forces of industry. This is well illus¬ 
trated by the occurrence of commerc-Ial crises, 
which for the time being through the collapse of 
credit place a check on the production of the 
nation. Bagehot very justly ascribed a large part 
of our commercial supremacy over continental 
nations to the superior organisation of our credit. 
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At the same time, however, it seems useful to 
retain the old distinction so sharply emphasised 
by Ricardo, M‘Culloch, Mill, etc., between the 
actual material (production) ca[)ital and the 
mere transference of the right to use that 
capital. If this is done, it will still be open 
to the economist to point out the dilFerent 
methods by which indirectly credit tends to 
increase fjroduction and also the accumulation 
of capital (in tlie nanower sense). (1) By 
means of credit capital linds its way into the 
hands of those w'ho can use it to most advan¬ 
tage, as is shown in the increased discount of 
bills when a trade begins to flourish. Again 
many large undertakings would be impossible 
without credit, e.g. the construction of rail¬ 
ways, tlie im])rovement of lands by funds 
obtained on mortgage, etc. The return for 
the I'unds iiuTncdiatcly advanced must from 
the nature of the case be delhrred. We may 
go furtlnu* and say that as soon as w'e pass 
from tlie simplest stage of society in which the 
individual provides I'or Ids own wants, this 
deferred element w'hieh is the basis of credit 
comes to tlie front. Tlie landowner must give 
credit to the i/Uiayrr ahd also to the farmer, 
and similarly at every stage of a manulacturc 
credit is given before the Hnishod product is 
available to meet the cost of jiroduction. (2) 
Hy means of credit also tlie amount of nationnl 
capital av.'iilabh* for [trodnet ion is inereased. 
Those whose savings would be too small (o.</. 
the working classes) if used alone, and those 
(r.;/. the professional classes) w'lm cannot u.se 
their wealth in material [troduction, are enabled 
by (.‘.redit iiislltutiiuis and all kinds of joint- 
stock assoeiatious to add to the imains of [iro- 
<luctiou. In Ibrmer times, as Adam Smith 
poinis out, alimtst the only means of employing 
possible sui'[>lus wealth was Ity ke(‘[)iug large 
immbeis of retainers wlio were for tlie most 
part niiproiluctive consumers. 

The ellV'cts of coiii[»etition in increasing the 
ellioieiiey of produetion in spite of the delbcts 
of the en!r>'inrfU'Ur system, have olleu been i 
pointed out (e.g. by Wallau'), ami even th<‘ I 
soeialist.s often allow that fimii tlu' prodiietion j 
[loiiit of view simply tlu’ /■»;/.'///-■ of com]-etitioii 
is [H’lhajts superior to that, of organised state 
coiitrid. But eivdit is evidently essential to 
the full «levelo[uiient of eoun'otitiou, and the 
growth of cretlit is liist»‘rieally one of the most 
marko<l characteristics of tin* pro;.>;r, s;s of soeiety 
from status to contract. In m arly all contracts 
there is a deterred element on one side at lea.st. 
in other words ncaily all contracts involve 
credit, and tlius again, indirectly at least, 
credit, by giving phiy to freedom of contract 
and competition, increases i)ro<Iuctioii. 

Even taking the comparatively narrow' view' 
of Mill on the relations of ca['ital to industry, 
we learn that altliough industry is limited by 
capital it seldom conus up to that limit, and 


-we may add the more perfect the credit organisa¬ 
tion the greater the mobility of capital, and the 
nearer it approaches to the Rmit. And when 
we take the wider definitions of capital (see 
Capital), now generally accepted, it seems 
[lossible to include certain species of credit 
directly under capital. An effective system of 
banking certainly increases the revenue not 
only of bankers but of the nation at large, 
and the “bank money” of the money market 
is to a gi’eat extent purely the creation of 
creiiit, and is as efiicient as actual coin. It 
may of course be said that it is only “repre¬ 
sentative ” money, but it is the result of 
highly-skilled labour and of reservation for 
future needs Avhich are the general character¬ 
istics of capital. Thus John Law {q.v.) in his 
famous system was guilty not of a direct 
fallacy, but rather of exaggerating a truth 
from the theoretical standpoint; and prac¬ 
tically, as he himself pointed out, he failed by 
trying to compress within too short a time 
w’liat must take generations for its develop¬ 
ment. Cre<lit effects a very great economy of 
the national resources, and thus may fairly 
eoiiie undtT revenue capital. Nor does this 
view a[)[)ear to clash with po[)ular usage, for 
we find in estimates of national capital that 
account is generally taken of the capital of 
banks and insurance societies and the like, 
although strictly, and taking only material 
(production) capital, this would involve count¬ 
ing the same elements twice over. 

[Besides the treatment of credit in the text-books, 
the reader may consult the mtasterly work of Knies 
{Der Credit)y wdiich gives a critical historical sur¬ 
vey as well as an original view of the theory, and 
the article by Wagner in Schdnherg’.s ILindhuch, 
which, more GermanicOy gives a comjdete biblio- 
grajdiy up to date. For the views of ilr. 
Mach‘od on credit see Ins works.] j. s. n. 

CKFOIT. Influenck on Pric-in. CiTdit 
su])pli:-s the means whereby the transfer of 
ivcalth from one person to another is ellected for 
a period of !ime, at the end of wdiich it is restored 
lu its owner. Having given this very general 
description of credit, it is necessary to be im-re 
s])eeifie. Tliu.s, credit may bo given in the 
form of eommudities transferred by a tradesman 
to a eiistomer, and [laid for in money after an 
interval. In this ca.<'\ the “ eonsitlcration ” for 
the ero<lit given is sometimes not mentioned, 
but as a matter of fa(d it is obtained by the 
{radesmaii in the form of an addition to the 
[U'iee. Sometimes it is expressly understood 
that when goods ari' sold, some rate of interest 
on the e;ish j>rice will be charged if they are not 
pai<l for at once. This form of credit, how'ever, 
is of little importance from an economic point 
of view, though it is of importance in other 
ways. The only prices it affects are retail 
[)riees. 

1 he credit given in wholesale transactions is 
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of much greater intprest to the economist. It 
is a powerful agent for influencing prices, since 
it gives rise to what are known as bills of ex¬ 
change (see Bill Broking ; Bill of Ex¬ 
change), with all the consequences which 
their use brings with it. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the credit is given, or at any rate is 
supposed to be given, as the result of a trans¬ 
action in commodities, that is in real articles of 
definite value such as actual bales of cotton, or 
cotton cloth, pigs of iron, or other goods. The 
bill is drawn by the seller on the buyer, and 
the buyer “meets” it in three, four, or six 
months’ time according to the nature of the 
bill. He gets the money, however, at once, 
by “discounting” the bill with his banker, 
who keeps it until it is due ; or the drawer may 
•liscount it with a bill-broker if he has facilities 
for such an operation, who in his turn may sell 
it to a banker, or employ it as a “security bill ” 
in his business. AVhen any particular trade 
vs active and profitable, bills arising out of it 
appear in increased numbers. They not only 
enable the drawer to use the money due to him 
for a sale at once, and set the drawer free from 
the immediate need of /inding money to pay for 
what ho lias bought, but they may also be used 
as a basis for a temporary increase of the credit 
commanded by the person who discounted them. 
Bill-brokers sometimes pledge bills they liavc 
bought with bankers, as security for a short loan, 
and this leads to the consideration of another 
form of credit, which is even more clFedtivo 
than hills as an instrument for raising prices. 

Brmkcr^' Aciimiccs .—Many people suppose 
that a hanker’s “deposits” are solely the result 
of the ])aying in of money to the customer’s 
account. As regards jvrivate individuals tliis is 
so in the main (see Deposits), hut a consider¬ 
able part of a business man’s deposit is the 
result of advances made to him, usually but not 
always on security. A successful manufacturer 
or incrcliant has no dilliculty in getting such 
advances except in times of abnormal pressure 
in the money market, sometimes as an “over¬ 
draft," tliough tliis mode of giving credit is 
rarely adopted by banks in the metropolis, but 
usually as a loan, ju'ovidcd he can satisfy his 
banker that the operation he wants the money 
for is a sound one. In times of great trade 
activity a great deal of the money in the hands 
of bankers is placed at the disposal of enterpris¬ 
ing men of business, and in these circumstances 
prices generally are apt to rise very rapidly, 
es[)ecially if the men to whom the advances are 
made are engaged in one or two of the leading 
trades of the country. A considerable rise in 
the price of coal and iron is sure to produce a 
rise in most other articles of commerce, and 
during the middle stages of a general rise in 
prices, money is lent freely, and under these 
circumstances the economic organism is in a 
state of the highest efficiency. Credit is then 


at its 7naxi7num, and exercises its fullest effect 
on prices. Later on, when prices have risen 
very much, bankers become aware that the 
total volume of their customers’ obligations is 
larger than is quite safe, and they therefore 
make advances with more caution. 

Bank Notes .—It used to be thought that 
bank notes were the most powerful of all agents 
for raising prices, but that idea has long been 
abandoned, though it has been time where the 
notes are inconvertible. All authorities are 
now agreed that convertible notes cannot be 
over-issued. Inconvertible notes can be and 
have been over-issued, but they cannot be kept 
in circulalion at pmr unless their issue is care¬ 
fully restricted to meet the actual needs of the 
commercial community, as W'as done with con¬ 
summate skill by the Bank of France after the 
war of 187 0. An excessive issue of inconvertible 
notes may raise prices enormously. Theoreti¬ 
cally the rise will be equal in all articles, but 
in practice some commodities are usually affected 
more tlian others. One peculiarity of an exces¬ 
sive note issue is that it operates primarily on 
retail prices instead of on wliolesale i>ricc3 as 
an expansion of banking credit does. In some 
countries—in Scotland, for instance —converiihJc 
notes «are an important part of the machinery 
by which the business of bankers is carried on. 
A person in a small way of business, for whom an 
account is opened by a Scotch bank, may take a 
large part of what he requires in the bank’s own 
notes, which thus practically take the place of 
ClH‘(]ues. The system works well in Scotland, 
and it is quite probable that it would also work 
in England, though it is questionable whether 
it is absolutely iieeded, as owing to the great 
extension of the cheque system any person who 
lias a good business, however small, can obtain 
the support of a banker. In any case a sound, 
that is a convertible, bank note issue cannot be 
nearly as effective an agent for facilitating the 
expansion of business as the system of advances, 
or “book credits,” as Mill called them. Such 
credits are capable of expansion, limited only 
by bankers’ opinion of the solvency of their 
customers. That opinion may at times be 
Avrong, and then too much money is lent to the 
Avrong people, prices are forced U{) too high, and 
a commercial crisis ensues. 

Cheques .—The cheque system is a necessary 
part of the banking system, and cheques are 
not, in the first instance, a form of credit at all. 
If a bank’s customer merely draws against cash 
actually deposited by him, it is obvious that 
the cheques he draAvs to pay debts or to proAdde 
himself with cash for daily use are not credit 
instruments, except to a very limited extent. 
Even when a cheque is drawn against an ad¬ 
vance gi'anted to the customer by the bank, it 
is not the cheque which is the instrument of 
credit but the ^vance itself. But when, as is 
occasionally the case, cheques pass through 
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several hands before being in’csentcd to the 
bank on which they are drawn, they become 
instruments of credit, taking the place of coin 
or notes in the district where they circulate. 
In England, where a largo pro[)ortion of people 
have banking accounts, cheques do not circulate 
long in this way, for they almost immediately 
reach the hands of some person who pays them 
into a bank, by whom they arc “cleared” in 
the usual manner, but there is reason to tliink 
that in countries where banking is loss developed 
than in the United Kingdom, ehe«[ue.s on banks 
of great reputation are made to do a good deal 
of work as an aid to the coin and note circula¬ 
tion. Cheques ou London banks given to hotel- 
keepers on the Contimmt often “remain out” 
for inontlis, and when finally cleared are covered 
with the endorsements of the persons and linns 
through whose hands they have passed. Such 
che<pies have, rluring tlie period in question, 
formed a real addition to the cirenlatioii of the 
districts tlicy have traversed. 

FofcUjn (Cheques. — During the 1,'ist ten or 
twelve years there has l)(!en an ifiiportant ex- 
bmsion of the ehe(pie system in connection with 
foreign trade, ehc([ues drawn in Berlin and 
l^iris on a London hanking house having be¬ 
come negotiable instnunents j)ayablo at sight, 
just like a cheepio drawn in Manchester on a 
London bank, so close are the relations between 
these two great capitals and London. A still 
more remai kablo feature of modern business is 
(lie use of “telegraphic transfers,” which are 
largely used in tiM,de with India and the United 
States, d'hey are of course merely ortlers sent 
by bankers to 1 lunr agents in foreign cities to 
pay speeilic sums over to certain persons, but 
they greally firilitate the operations of iner- 
e.haiils and It iiilccis. 

Among the arrangcmonls whicli liave facili¬ 
tated th(^ extension ol credit must be included 
the clearing Ionises established in London, Man- 
clicst^r and New 'N’ork (see Ci.kacini; Houses ; 
Ci-KA ni N(; 1 lousi:, i he London 1>an kkus’, A})p. ) 

(hicaidfi, II o//, s'( M‘Ciillorli), cl), xxvii,--.Mill, 
no)ii 1/^ I'k, iii. rli, xi. xii. and xiii. — 
1’. A. Walker, .l/foey, ij. and iii.-—Ikiyhot, 
Ijomhard Adam Smith, l>k. li. 

‘i-J w. H. 

CREDIT FONCIER OF FRANCE. This 
institution is intended t(,> enable house and 
landow’ner.s to iais(‘ money on mortgage at a 
low rat(* of interest, with taialitv ot repayment 
by an annuity including laalemption of the 
capital. The foundation of the Crrdit Fcmcirr 
wiis due to the economist IM. Wolowski. It 
tlates from 1852, but had been preceded in 
1820 by a mortgage bank called the Caissf^ 
W’hich, after a struggling exist¬ 
ence, was tinally iiipiidated in 1810. The new 
©st;ibli';hment waa created niider governmental 
[latronage, and investo<l with special privileges 
whicli constituted a viitnal monopoly. The 


original idea was to found a number of mort¬ 
gage banks, each with its operations contined 
to a prescribed region. Three only were 
organised, those of Paris, Nevers, and IMar- 
seilles ; the last two w'ere afterwards absorbed 
by the first, the operations of which were then 
extended to the whole of France. They were 
styled Banq'iies FoncUrcs wdth the name of their 
locality. Ou their amalgamation the subsist¬ 
ing one was at first called the Banque Fmcih'e, 
de FramCy but on representations by tlic Bank 
of France^ which feared a confusion from the 
similarity of names, the title was changed to 
that of Credit Fonder de France. The opera¬ 
tions of this establishment were at first re¬ 
stricted to loans on houses and rural property, 
with or without redemption by a sinking fund. 
They were extended in 1858 to loans for drain¬ 
age ; in 1860 to Algeria, and in 1860 the 
Crdlit Fonder was authorised to lend to towns 
and departments for public works and improve¬ 
ments. This last extension contributed in a 
great measure to the vast ])ublic works com¬ 
menced under the empire and since continued. 
The (Jrdlit Fonder W'as also ernpow^ered in 1860 
to make advances in the form of discounts to 
the Sons-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs^ a con¬ 
tractors’ bank, which lends on mortgage to 
builders after their work has reached a certain 
stage, and while in progress ; the Credit Fonder 
itself only granting loans on houses when ready 
for occupation. When the buildings are 
finished the bills discounted by the Sous- 
Comptoiry and rediscounted by the Credit 
Fonrlery are cancelled by a regular mortgage to 
tlu^ latter company. The Crdiit Fonder patron¬ 
ised in 1861 the ronnatiou of the, Credit Jfirieolc, 
inslituted to make advances to ngrieuUnre 
not authorised by its own statutes, and wln'cdi 
it assisted in a similar manner by rediscounts. 
This involved tlio Credit Fonder in ditnculLos 
in 1876 , the (J red it Agricole having inqnu- 
dcntly tak(*n in nearly seven millions sterling 
of treasury bills of the Egyptian floating debt, 
and passed them on to the Credit Foj'dtr. The 
Egvptian government having made del'anlt, the 
CrtVCt Agricole had tf) go into liquidation, and 
was merged in tlic ('l•^'dd Farrier, shareholders 
ifCeiving a ^lart of tlieir ca]iital in new Credit 
Fonci''r shares. The Credit Fonder absorbed 
in 1882 a rival nmitgage bank, the Barque 
//ppothiicairc, which liad been founded on tlm e.x- 
[liratioii of the exclnsivi^ [>rivilege (granted for 
twenty-live years) of the former. This led to a 
farther creation of shares, and as the business 
ot the Credit Fourier increased, new capital was 
raised, the right of issue ol mortgage and com¬ 
munal bonds bt'iiig limited to twenty times the 
share capital, the amount of which then rose to 
.‘:6,S20,o()o, with a limit of £ 8 , 000 , 000 . The 
governmout exercises a direct control over the 
Crtdd Fonder by ai)poiiiting the governor and 
t wo depiuy-goveriiors. Decisions of the elected 
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board of directors must be approved by tlie 
governor. The Gr6dit Former enjoys the special 
privilege of issuing bonds which, in addition to 
the fixed interest, give a right to dra^Yiugs tor 

prizes. Each issue of bonds with a lottery requires, 
however, a special authorisation by the govern¬ 
ment. The Cr6dit Fancier can only lend on first 
mortgage, and to the amount of ono-half the estim¬ 
ated value of houses and farms, and one-third of 
that of vineyards, woods, and other plantations. 
The share capital is now (1914) £10,000,000 
divided into 500,000 shares of £‘20 ; this may 
be raised to £12,000,000 when the bonds in 
circulation amount to twenty times the share 
capital ; the increase may be made in one or in 
two Operations. The rate of interest on the 
loans may not exceed by more tlian 60 centimes 
per cent the rate of the return (interest, lottery- 
fees, and other charges) from the bonds in circu¬ 
lation at the time when the rate of ini crest on 
the loans is fixed. The rate of interest now 
(July 1914) on the moi tgage loans is 4-85 per 
cent, without commission. Tlie annual payment 
(interest and sinking fund) is 12-74 per cent 
for a loan to be redeemed in ten years ; 7*87 per 
cent in twenty years; 5*33 per cent in fifty 
years, and 4*99 per cent in seventy-five years. 
The rates for loans to the departments, com- 
miiucs, and local bodies is now 4*30 per cent. 
The total amount of the mortgage loans gi-anted 
since the origin of the Crddlt Fonder (1852) to 
31st December 1913 was £267,112,247 ; of 
this £32,792,993 has been p-aid olf in annual 
sums, £131,401,465 has been pai<l olf at earlier 
dates than the lime fixed, and £102,917,789 
remains oiilslMuding. The mortgage loans 
issued in Paris and in the de})artmeiit of Seine 
amounted to £154,097,492, and in the other dm 
])artnients, Algiers and Tunis, to £113,011,754. 
The communal and departmental loans issued, 
1860-1913, amounted to £187,198,535, of which 
til ere still remained to be redeemed (31st Dec. 
1913) £91,705,378. The nominal value of 
the bonds in circulalioii at that date was 
£218,641,540 ; the balance in circulation, 
£178,732,795. The ohaiter of the Credit 
Fonder was extended for ninely nine years from 
1881. 

[C. Gide, Priiidpes D' Economic Politique, Paris, 
1889; A. Coiirtois, JJhtoiredes BanqiiescnFrance^ 
Paris, 1881 ; A History of Banking in all the 
Leading Fattons^ New York, 1896. Econoniiste 
Lran^ais and Monde Economique, passim, T. l. 

CREDIT, Letter of. A letter addressed to 
a banker, or some other person or firm, con¬ 
taining a request to make payments or give 
acceptances to a third person or firm for account 
of the writer or writers of the letter. Some¬ 
times the letter, instead of being addressed to 
one particular person or firm, is dii*ected to a 
number of banks, with an indication that all 
payments must be indorsed on it by the parties 
effecting them, so as to show what amount 


remains unused. A letter of this kind is called 
a circular letter of credit. Circular letters ol 
credit are also issued in the form of a request 
to the banks to whom they are addressed to 
purchase the holder’s drafts on the bank who 
issued the letter, such drafts to be drawm on 
the forms which are handed to the holders of 
the letter of credit, each of these forms being 
marked with a fixed amount. Another class of 
letters of credit—commonly called confirmed 
letters of credit—is much used in mercantile 
transactions with foreign countries. These 
letters are addressed to the person to whom 
the credit is granted, and contain an authority 
to issue drafts up to a certain amount on the 
WTiter orYvriters ; and also an undertaking, not 
only as against the drawer, but also as against all 
bona fide holders, to accept such drafts, pro¬ 
vided they are issued within a certain time. 
If the credit is given for the purchase of goods 
there is a fm-ther condition added, according to 
which ship[)ing documents of a value corre- 
•sponding to the amount of tho drafts must 
accompany or precede them. n. s. 

CRIMINAL PROSECUTION in Scotland is 
conducted by public ])i'os('cutors, and private 
prosecution, which caiuiot take place without 
the “concourse” or concurrence of the lord 
a<lvocate, is almost unknown. When a crime 
has been commitbid, all wlio are su}>])ose(l t(> 
be able to giva evidence are cal](.‘d io testify 
Ix'fore a magistrate in private : the .suspecte(J 
j)erson may also malce a declaration, wliich 7nay 
at once be satisfactory and entitle liim to libern- 
tion ; if not, he is at once, or alter I'urther 
examination, committed for trial bel'oic a jury 
of fifteen, who acrpiit, condemn, or find “not 
proven,” by a majority. 

CRISES, Commercial and Financiai.. 
Times of diflieulty in commercial matters are, 
when i)ressiire becomes acute, termed crises, 
Tho crises of 1857 ami 1866 will bo described 
in some detail. The most important oiie.s 
which have occurred since the end of the last 
century likewise deserve notice ; those earlier 
than that date, though historically of interest, 
exhibit features whicli liave little in common 
with the methods of conducting financial and 
commercial business at tlie present day. The 
crisis of 1792-93, of which Maepberson {Annals 
of Coiniriercey vol. iv. p. 266) was the big- 
torian, is described by him as having followed 
heavy investments “in machinery and in land 
navigation.” The number of bankruptcies was 
unprecedented. “ Many houses of the most 
extensive dealings and most established credit 
failed ; and their fall involved vast numbers of 
their coirespondents and connections in all 
parts of the country.” Tho usual features of 
a panic followed. Temporary loans became 
almost unattainable ; hoarding followed. “ It 
was impossible to raise any money upon the 
security of machinery or shares of canals, foi 
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the value of such property seemed to be anni¬ 
hilated in the gloomy apprehensions of the 
sinking state of the country, its commerce ami 
maiiufactures ; and those who had any money, 
not knowing with whom they could place it 
with safety, kept it unemployed and locked up 
in their coifers.” At a meeting of some of the 
princi})al merchants and traders in the city 
(2;3id April 1793) the government was asked to 
issist business houses of real substantial stand¬ 
ing by advances of exchequer bills. To this 
Mr. Pitt, then prime minister, agreed: the 
re.^^lt entirely jusiiUcd his resolution. “The 
very first intimation of the intention of the 
legislature to sujii)oit the merchants operated 
all over the countiy like a charm, and in a 
groat degree supeiseded the necessity of the 
relief by an almost insUntaneons restoration of 
mutual conlidence.” A similar plan to that 
adopted in London was ])ursued in Liverpool, 
and parliament authorised the corporation of 
Liverpool to issue negotiable notes to the 
amount of jC 200,000 in support of the credit 
of iudividufils. Tooke mentions (Ilistonj of 
Vnci'A, vol. iv. p. 272) that in 1702, altbough 
the bank rate of discount was not reduced 
below 5 }ier cent, the market rate had fallen 
to, or below, 3 i^er ecuit per anuuin, and the 3 
[»c*i cent consols ha<l reached 97^ in the iMareli 
of that year, “ ddiis comparatively low rate of 
interest had been, in some degree, both a cause 
and an cllect of the great extension of the 
country hank system, which about that time 
took place.” Too heavy advances on insulli- 
eiiuit or inconvertible seenrities, and an over¬ 
stimulated spirit of mercanlilt^ enterprise, aj>pear 
to liave been the cmisi.s of this crisis. 

Din ing tlie year 1 70(5. and at the eoinmeuee- 
montof 1707, a severe [uessure in the money 
(iiarkel, extensive failures of banks in tlio 
north of Imgland, mid great mercantile dis- 
creilit prevailed. ddie dilliciillics exjierienced 
were very great. At a meeting held in the 
city, 2iid April 170»), resolutions respecting the 
•‘alarming .scarcity of luouey ” were ]m.ssc<l, 
and allirining “that, this s.areity ]»rocee<ls 
ehielly, il not entirely, IVom au increase of tlio 
commerce of the country, and from the great 
diminution of mercantile discount which the 
Ihuik of England has thouglit [>ropcr to intro¬ 
duce in the conduct of that establishment 
during the last three months.” A ])lan was 
drawn up for a board to be constituted by act 
of parliament for the support of credit. They 
^^e^e to issue promissory notes, payable six 
months after date, beming interest at the rate 
of £1 : ISs. per cent per annum, upon receiving 
the value in gold and silver, Bank of England 
notes, or in bills of exchange not having more 
than three months to run (Tooke, History of 
Pners, vol. i. p. *201). This proposal was not 
carried out. The pressure was aggravated to a 
great extent by alarms prevalent at the time. 


The next serious crisis, taken in chronologi¬ 
cal order, took place in 1810-11. A careful 
history of the events which led to this disturb¬ 
ance is found in Tooke {History of Prices^ vol. i. 
p. 303). A great advance, and an enormously 
high range of prices in this country, in 1808, 
while on the continent they were low, through 
the operation of the same causes which made 
tiiem high here (see Continkntal System), in¬ 
duced merchants to make gieat efforts to over¬ 
come or elude the obstacles to trade. Heavy 
importations took place, a great fall of prices 
followed, so gieat that in many iiistance.s the 
importer, after paying for the enormous charges 
on importation, was left with nothing whatever 
to meet the preWous cost. Siuniltaneously a 
total stop was put to the exports from this 
country to the Baltic. Here, as Tooke remarks, 
all the inci<lents which lead to a .severe crisis 
were presimt. “So many circumstances, on so 
largo a scale, comhining in the same direction, 
the fall of prices, the reduction of private paper, 
and the destruction of credit, were gi'cater and 
more rapid than were bclore, or have since been 
known to have occurred within so short a space 
of time.” In August 1810 several failures 
of banks, and of important busine.ss houses 
were reportiul (monthly Coimnercial P^yort, l.st 
Augu.st 1810). It is staled—“speculations in 
Spanish wool, an article which has fallen about 
50 per cent, are considered as the origin of 
those uulookcd-i'or disasters. Five Manchester 
houses have stopj)ed payment in the city, and 
wo are sorry to aild, have involved numerous 
industrious persons, both in town and country, 
in their ruin. The demands upon the five 
houses are .said to amount to two millions ; but 
it is supjK)sed tliat their real property will ulti¬ 
mately cover all deliciencies. Speculative ex¬ 
ports to South America are the rock u])on which 
these houses have sjilit. In e.onseipience of 
these unexpected events, ])ublie credit is at the 
present moment as low as ever it has been in the 
memory of man.” The report continues, 1st 
December 1810—“A numerical evidence of the 
present state of trade may be deduced from tlie 
number of bankruptcies in the Luiubjn (Jfcette. 
Tliey amounted — 

Thi.', montli in 1810 to 273 
The same month 1800 ,, 130 
1808,, 100 
»> M 1807 ,, 97 

»» „ 1806 ,, 65 

M >, 1805 ,, 87 

>> n 1804 ,, 60 

besi.les stoppages and compositions equal in 
number to half the traders in the kingdom ! 
Ihese failures throughout the kingdom have 
wonderfully allected the manufacture of every 
description of goods ; and a general want of 
eoulidence exists between the manufacturer and 
the export merchant” (1st January 1811). 
“ In our last rejx>rt we stated the vast increase 
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of bankruptcies within the last month compared 
with similar months for seven years back ; and 
we regret to say that they still continue to in¬ 
crease in number, and that confidence in the 
mercantile world seems nearly, at an end. . . . 
In Lancashire the cotton manufacturers appear, 
by the late gazettes, as well as by private in¬ 
formation, to be gi'eatly distressed, and business 
quite at a stand. In Manchester and other 
places houses stop not only every day but 
every lioiir. Cotton wool is in no demand at 
any j)rice, and no export of the manufactured 
goods, except a few tine sorts to Rio, etc. The 
trade of Biimingham, Sheffield, etc., quite at a 
stand, and no orders for execution there, except 
a few for our home consumption.” A reference 
to the parliamentary debates in the spring of 
1811 will show that this is no exaggerated de- 
s(U’iption. A select committee of the House of 
Commons made inquiries into the state of com- 
iin.-rcial credit, and reported that the statements 
as to the great embarrassment and distress were 
founded on fact, and that it “had arisen out of 
great and extensive speculations, which com^ 
menced upon the opening of the South American 
market in the Brazils and elsewhere, to the 
adventures of British merchants.” Tlie chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer (Hon. S. Perceval) re¬ 
ferred to the subject in his speecli during the 
debate on the Commercial Credit Bill ; and after 
mentioning the report of the select committee, 
he continued, “tlie distress, originating with the 
merchant, and disabling him from paying the 
manufacturer, was felt most severely by the 
manufactiu:er aud those employed by him. All 
the T'rincipal manufacturers had been compelled 
to contract, and some wholly to suspend, their 
works. It appeared by the report tliat there 
>s'as scarcely a cotton manufacturer in the king¬ 
dom who had not diminished by one Inilf the 
number of persons employed in his mills ; and 
that many of the smaller manufacturers had dis¬ 
charged their people altogether.” Those em¬ 
ployed by the manufacturers who still carried on 
businessw^ereretained at lower wages, and “the 
most calamitous distress” is described as prevail¬ 
ing in many of the manufacturers’ districts. The 
comnuu’cial troubles of the time were not con¬ 
fined to the United Kingdom ; the condition of 
trade in the United States was fully as bad. 
Tooke quotes a letter from New York, dated 
11th lebruary 1811, which states that; “Such 
times lor money were never known, and all con¬ 
fidence among merchants is totally, and indeed 
very justly, destroyed.” This crisis appears to 
have been one of great severity ; in reference to 
it and to the further and even heavier troubles 
of 1825 the very artificial conditions of business 
induced by the restrictions on trade imposed by 
the great war waged at the commencement of 
the century in Europe, must be borne in mind. 
Tooke gives {History of Prices, vol. i. pp. 308- 
314) many details of the heavy charges which 


had to be paid by merchants. Thus the freight 
and insurance on hemp from the Baltic to London 
was, 1809, in some instances from £40 to £50 
per ton. The charge of conveyance of silk from 
Italy to Havre amounted nearly to £150 per halo 
of 240 lb. The following cases referred to, 
occurring between 1809 and 1812, are even 
more extraordinary. “Tlie charges of freights 
and French licence on a vessel of little more than 
100 tons burden, have been known to amount 
to £50,000 for the voyage merely from Calais 
to London and back ; this made the proportion 
of freight on indigo amount to 4s. 6d. per 
pound. A ship, of wdiicli the whole cost and 
outfit did not amount to £4000, earned a gi'oss 
freight of £80,000 on a voyage from Bordeaux 
to London and back.” Tooke says of this 
{History of Prices, Yo\. iv. ]i. 273), “the 
commercial distress and banking discredit of 
1810-11 nearly equalled, in ])oint of intensity, 
those of 1792 and 1825 ; and tlie losses caused 
by the fall of pi ices in 1810 were, I am inclined 
to think, greater than they had been at any 
former period. In the still more violent fluc¬ 
tuation of prices which took place between 
1812 ami the close of 1815, it is possible that 
the losses were gi-eat cr ; but tlierc Avas not tlien 
any such sudden ami extensive revulsion of 
credit and commercial distress as occiiiTed in 
1810-11.” 

The next serious crisis occurred in 1825, 
one of the most severe through whicli the- 
commercial and banking systems of the country 
had ever passed. At this date speculation ran 
very high, for the most part in loans and min¬ 
ing advemturcs, and other investments abroad. 
The foreign exchanges were so niiiclL dc[u-essed 
as to he the cause of a nearly continuous drain 
on the bullion of the bank. This foreign drain, 
Tooke remarks, was not connteraeted by any 
operation of the bank; it was suffered, bo 
oi'.served, to rim its course, till it ce;isc(i of its 
own accord, that is by simple effiux, towards 
the close of the summer. Many and Inaavy 
banking failures, and a state of commercial dis¬ 
credit, preceded and formed the earlier stage of 
tlie panic. The tendency to sjicculatioii, and 
the undue extension of credit, was preceded, 
]irohahly caused, and certainly favoured and 
promotc<l, by the low rate of interest which 
had existed for some time previously ; and this 
low rate of interest was apparently ])rolongc(l 
by the operations of the Bank of England. 
Facility of banking accommodation which had 
existed for some time previously, favoured un¬ 
due extension of credit. 

This giadually led on to the great difficulties 
of the year. 

In the summer of 1822 the bank reduced its 
rate of discount from 5 to 4 per cent. The 
course of the rate of interest is marked by the 
following statement of the price of the 3 per 
cent public funds. 
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1823. 3nl April . 

,, IstJuly 

,, :3 rd October 

1824. 1st January 
,, 2nd April . 

„ 28 th ,, 

,, Xoveinber . 

1825. .January 
182b. Util February 


7.2 

807 

82 ,^ 

8t>‘^ 

1»7| 'the highest) 
7.21 (the lowest) 


The great severity of the pressure extended 
over .a very short time, hardly more than 
three weeks. Some banking failures, princi¬ 
pally in the iiroviu' es, in the month of llcceni- 
iuir, were followed by the failure of several 
banks in London. A severe drain on the 
resources of the bank of Jhiglatid took place— 
‘Ulic lowest amount of the bank treasure w.as 
on the 24th of Deceniher, viz., 


iJ 126,000 
601,000 


£1,027,000 

‘‘The aceiilental discovery, for such it was 
said hy Mr. Harman, in his evidence in 1822 
(Lank Charter Report, 18:32) to have been, of 
an amount of £1 notes which had been juit 
away in the bank was, doubtless, a fortunate 
circumstance ; for, although the sum wius not 
large (between £700,000 and £800,000), it 
served to meet the ]>eeiili,tr dilHeiilty of tliat 
time, which consisteil in an extensive discredit 
of the small note country circulation. And it 
is ]>robahlo tluit it had an immediate and very 
great elVcet in stoptpiiig the demand from the 
provinces for gold” (Tooke, 1 History of l*nccs, 
vol, iv. p. :3l:3). Thongli tlie period of pres¬ 
sure in 1225 was so short, it h.ad been pretsMied 
by coii.^idfi ible and oxtra\aga.nt s{u‘ciilations 
in foicigii loans and shares of companies, 
iniiiiiig and commercial. Itesidcs several min¬ 
ing «'(mipanies foi' operation in .Mexico, (^hili, 
Hia/.il, I’eru, and the jtrovinees of Kio <le la 
Plata., "so great was the ragi^ for- speciilaliou 
that, in the coiiisc of a very lew wi'oks, in the 
early part of (Im year (182 1), the following 
undertakings, among others, wore brought for¬ 
ward ill Tauidon, aiul found suhseriptions court¬ 
ing their aceeptaiice :—4'ho Alli.anco Fire and 
Life Iiisuraneo Company, ^vitll a caj)ilal 
of £4,000,000 ; the Palladium Fire and 
Life lusuraiiee Companv, with a capital of 
£2,000,000 ; the British Annuity Company, 
whose cajiital was £3,000,000 ; the Metropolitan 
Iiivestui'Mit: Company, with a capital of 
£1,000,000 ; the 'riianies and Isis Navigation 
Company, with a capital of ,£120,000 ; an Ale 
llrewerv Association, with a capital of£200,000 ; 
a company tor obtaining from government a 
grant of a million of acre^ in New South 
^Vales, and for improving the growth of wool ; 
an assooiatiou for the cutting a canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien ” [a curious anticipation of 
the attempt made to join the Atlantic and 


Pacific oceans by the recent Panama canal]. 
More than thirty private acts were brought 
forward in the House of Commons to give effect 
to these projects. “ In all those speculations, 
only a small instalment, seldom exceeding five 
[ler cent, was paid at first; so that a very 
moderate rise on the prices of the shares 
produced a large iirofit on the sum actually 
invested.” Tooke describes the spirit of specu¬ 
lation aroused as follows. ‘‘This possibility of 
enormous profit by risking a small sum was 
a bait too tempting to be resisted; all the 
gambling propensities of human nature were 
constantly solicited into action ; and crowds of 
individuals ol’ every description—the credulous 
and the suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the 
raw and the experienced, the intelligent and the 
ignorant; princes, nobles, politicians, placemen, 
patriots, lawyers, jihysicians,- divines, philo¬ 
sophers, poets, intermingled with women of all 
ranks and degreed (sjiinsters, Avives, and widows) 
—hastened to venture some portion of their 
property in schemes of which scarcely anything 
was known except the names.” 

The extent of the siieculative rise in prices is 
well sliown by the following instances of the 
U[>ward movement in market prices of five of 
the jirincipal mining eompuiiies. 

loth 1) ■eoiiiber 1S*J4. lltli J;inu:iiy 182.^ 
£ £ £ £ £ 


Axiglo-Mexic.in 

100 sh. 10 ml.i>r. i.vs 

115 

125 

Brazilian . . 

100 

10 lOs. dis. Ciii 

70 

44 

(_'oluinl))aii . . 

100 

10 lOpr. 82 

02 

50 

lU'al .1(4 Monte 

400 

70 5o0 — ISaO 



United Mexican 

40 

10 35 - 155 

115 

125 


The recoil from these s|)cciihLLions was inevit¬ 
able. The country banks, whose advances and 
whose issues of notes had both exceeded the 
limit of prudence, were among the prineipal 
sullerers. Several London banks likewise iaih^d. 
A remark made by Mr. Huskisson, “ that we 
were within a few liours of a state of b;irt''i\” 
lias often been quoted as showing the stn'erity 
ol' the trial th' country passed througli. The 
turning point appears to have been in the week 
ending Saturday 17t]i December 1825. On that 
day, according to a statement made hy IMr. 
Liehards, then deputy governor of the bank, 
“whether from fatigue, or wliether from being 
satisfied, the public mind had yielded to cir¬ 
cumstances, and the tide turned at the moment 
on that Saturday night.” The greater j^art of 

1826 wasa timeof considerable depression, but by 

1827 the trade and manulaetures of the country 
had re.sunied their usual and steady course. 

The monetary disturbances of 1836-37 are not 
inolmled by Tooke among the memorable com¬ 
mercial crises {Uisfory of Prices, iv. p. 269). 
“It wixs confined in a great measure to tw'o 
branches ol trade, the American and East Indian 
including China. The bank raised its rate of 
discount to per cent, and laid some restric¬ 
tion upon the bills of the American houses, who 
were notoriously overtrading. But for purposes 
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of trade generally there was no want of accom¬ 
modation ; and the utmost rate that was heard 
of was 6 and 7 per cent for fair commercial bills 
of moderate length. And, with the exception 
above mentioned, there was depression in the 
prices of produce." The derangement of trade 
in 1836-37, as well as that of 1839, apj)cars to 
have been but slight. 

Of a far dilierent character was the crisis 
of the year 1847. As was the case before 
the crisis of 1825 came on, a considerable 
period of speculative activity, fostered by a 
low rate for money, preceded this crisis also. 
Another circumstance has to be noticed. The 
l'Li!ik act of Sir R. Peel came into operation 
2nd September 1844. The automatic arrange¬ 
ment for the management of the note circulation 
which that act introduced took away from the 
directors alike any power or any responsibility 
for the “regulation of tlie currency" so far as 
this consisted of their notes. This responsi¬ 
bility being removed, the old arrangement by 
which a fixed or nearly fixed rate of discount 
was usually charged passed away as well. The 
demand for money being extremely slack at the 
time, a charge of 4 per cent, as their rate then 
was, had kept the bank entirely out of the 
market. On 5th September 1844 the rate was 
l()W<u‘ed to 2^ per cent for first-class bills, with 
nut more than ninety-live days to run, and to 
3 per cent for notes. 13th J\larch 1845, the 
/ate was placed at ])er cent, both for bills 
iiiid notes, a lower rate than had ever been pre- 
\'iously charged. The published rate ^v^^s also 
for the first time stated (IMareh 1845) to b(‘. the 
minimum rate, and this form of announci'ment 
has been continued ever since. The fact that 
tlvj bank competed now, practically for the first 
time, with the bill brokers in the open market 
^vas a very important I'actor. The bank soon 
became a large holder of commercial bills, and 
exercised a great influence accordingly, ^leaii- 
w'bile several other causes bad contributed to 
the stringency of affairs w'hicli deserve attention. 
Such causes are usually to be traced to reasons 
which have been in existence for some time 
p.re\dously. Previously, both in 1825 and 1847, 
considerable reductions bad been made in the 
interest paid on the public funds. This had in 
1825 the effect of turning people’s minds to 
foreign investments. In 1847 speculation was 
chiefly directed to the development of railways 
and other improvements at home. “ In social 
and financial interest and importance railways 
far siu'pass the other agencies of transport. The 
creation of the present century, they have con¬ 
tributed largely to promote its special character¬ 
istics." Prof. Bastable, Public Financey London, 
1892, bk. ii. ch. iii. § 12. Up to 1846 their 
progress had been slow. 

The amounts which parliament had authorised 
railway companies to raise are given in Porter’s 
Pfogress of the Nationy p. 327, as follow^s— 


Railway CapitaL 

Yearly 

Average. 

£ 

In four years 1826-29 | 3,267,000 

„ „ 1830-33 ; 8,629,000 

„ „ 1834-87 i 43,522,000 

„ „ 1S38-41 : 14,458,000 

In two years 1842-43 ; 9,173,000 

In one year 1844 ; 17,870,000 

,, ,, 1845 1 60,824,000 

„ ,, 1846 ! 132,096,000 

a 

817,000 

2,157,000 

10,880,000 

3,614,000 

4,5S6,OoO 

17.870,000 

60,824,000 

132,096,000 


The enormous increase in this class of exj'ciidi- 
ture, after 1841-13, explains of itself great part 
of the monetary difficulties which^ succeeded. 
Tooke gives {^History of Prices, vi>i. iv. p. 314) 
an estimate of the actual outlay on labour and 
materials of railways about this period wdiich is 
very instructive. 

Estimated Outlay on Labour and Materials 
(Railways). 


1841 

£1,176,000 

1842 

2,384,000 

1843 . 

3,548,000 

1844 . 

4,880,000 

184.5 . 

11,280,0011 

1846 . 

20,188,000 

1847, lir.st lifilf-yoar 

20,560,000 


After an outlay wdiich in tlic first hall' of 
1847 bad been nearly two-thirds of the whole 
of that in 1846, this class of expenditure w’as 
sliarjtly arrested. The ellect of these different 
operations—(1) a sudden immensely increased 
outlay of capital on fixed investments ; then 
(2) an even more sudden and sharp sto[) yait to 
this outlay—on the business of the country may 
bo well understood. Meanwhile, simidtaiieonsly 
with this double derangement to the ordina.r-y 
course of transactions, a w’ild sy/eculation in rail¬ 
way stocks went on. 

Some idea of this may be obtained from a very 
careful paper read before a meeting of the Sta¬ 
tistical Society, January 1847, by Mr. Dawson. 

“ Betw'een March and September 1845 joint- 
stock siieculations for the immediate investment 
of cay/ital were set on foot, involving a largei 
aggregate amount than had ever before been so 
involved in this country. The amount to raise 
which, for railways alone, the sanction of {(arJia. 
ment was actually applied for in the following 
session, exceeded £340,000,000 sterling. And 
if we include all the new schemes in which scrip, 
or letters of allotment, w’cre actually selling in 
the market at a premium in July, August, and 
September 1815, the amount cannot be esti¬ 
mated at less than £500,000,000. 

“Many of the schemes of 1845 reached a high 
premium within a few weeks after their issue ; 
and all those first in the market, and having 
any substantial merit, were raised considerably 
above their true value. For instance, the 
Leeds and Thirsk Railway— £50 shares, wdth 
only a deposit of £2 ; lOs. paid—were selling in 
March at £3 : lOs., in September at £23 : 15s., 
and in November at £4 :16s. per share. Again, 
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the Bolton, '’>Vigan, and Liverpool—£40 shares 
with £4 paid—were selling in January 1845 
at £4 : 10s. ; in September at £42 : 15s. ; and 
in December, when £9 had been paid, at £20 
per share. If w’e assume an average premium 
of £10 per cent upon the .scliemes then in the 
Tiiarket, the proj)crty temporarily created by 
ihese speculations (and the repeated purchise 
and sale of which, on corntnission, furnished 
profitable employment to some thousands of 
hrokers) must ha\ e been at least £50,000,000. 

“Ami to this there is to be added an increased 
value, during the same ]ieriod, of the shares in 
the ^established lines of railway. For instance : 

“'fhe Midland stoch—-amount £4,180,000 
— was selling in January 1845 at 114 per cent, 
and in July at 188 per cent ; showing a rise 
of 74 pe.r (’cut, and an iii Tease in the aggre¬ 
gate value', of ihc stock of £8,008,000. 

Lreat Western—share ca]>ital issued 
£8,1 ()d,000 —£100 shares selling in January 
1845 at £150 ; and in July at £228; and 
(alleaving for a call at £5 per share in the 
interim), showing a rise of 07 per cent, ;uid an 
increase in tlio aggn^gate value of tlie shares of 
£5,407,000, 

“ d'ho Manchester and liccds—sliaro capital 
£4,000,000—-£100 shares selling in January 
1845 at £120 ; and in August at £215 ; .show¬ 
ing a rise of 89 per cent, and an increased 
value ill the aggregat(' of £4,147,000. 

“ d'he average increase in the value of £100 
shares in these three lines was £70 ; and the 
total inei'i'aso of value iu Augtist and 8ei)Leinber 
was u[)wards of £12,000,000.” 

Mr. Dawson continues: “ It will lu* seen, on 
relbriMux' lo the tables, that duriug tliose 
iiioiiths ill whii'li the purchases and sales of 
railway property were most numerous and 
extensive, while everybody was Inlying and 
s-'lliug shares, and the current rate of interest 
was only 2\ j>er cent, tliat ]>ortioii of the 
t'ireulatiug medium which consisted of ilank of 
Kiiglaiid iioti's was hut very slightly, if at all, 
iiiereascd ; and that it reached its greatest 
amount when the jiriees ol'.-.hares wmre lowest— 
when the nuiuluT and amount of current 
Irausaetions were reduced to the lowest jioint 
bv diseredir, ami wlieii the current rate of 
iutere.st for lirst-cla.-.s bills had risen from 2^ to 
1 A p-'T eeiit. ” 

riicsc last remarks of Mr. Dawson’s refer to 
111 important j>oint eonneeted with tliis crisis— 
;lm first authoritative suspeii.don of the bank 
acr of 1844, and also, ineideiitally, to the 
question of the eoniicction between tlic circula- 
lation of notes and periorls of commercial crisis, 
Ketereuce will be made to this further on. 
Meanwhile other complications cccurred. 

d'he failure of the potato crop in 1846 
caused the need for a heavy importation of 
coni. I'he price of corn was very high in 
1847, the average in May being 92s. lOd. per 


quarter, but* the imports rose in proportion. 
In the three years from 1846 to 1847 they 
were as foliow's : 


1S45 1846 1847 


'Wlicat . 

i Wheatmoai and Flour ^ 
' Maize. 


Cvvts. 

3,777,140 

945,864 


Cwts. Cwts. 
6,207,894 11,611,805 
8,190,429 6,329,058 


241,6671|3,02-1,883 |16,464,194 


The corn merchants, who for some time had 
great dilliciilty in obtaining advances Ufion 
cargoes in consequence of the high rate of dis¬ 
count, lost immense sums from the gi’cat fall 
in jirices wdiicli took place, owing to the pro- 
.spect of am abundant liarvest. And the result 
was the failure of many houses in the corn 
trade, which became the signal for other heavy 
bankru])tcie.s. Several bank.s succumbed, and 
credit w'as severely shaken ” (L. Levi, History 
of BrUisJi Commerce, p. 310). 

Tbe. lluetuations in the rate charged by the 
bank ^vc^o wry consideralde, and were the more 
noticed at the time as nothing exactly similar 
had ever occurred before. 

On 1st January 1847 the notice of 27th 
Aiigu.st 1846, fixing the minimum rate at 3 
per cent per annum on 95 days bills, was still 
in force. 


1.SI7. Po 
14111 Jan. 
2lst ,, 

Stli .\i)ril 
15lh ,, 

211(1 Aug. 

5th ,, 

‘Ju'l Sept. 
23rd ,, 


1st Oct. 


25 th ,, 

22iid Nov. 

2ud 1 *(■»•. 
2::rd . 


:• rr-iit,. 

miipnium on 95 days lulls. 

t 

J 5 

5 oiidtliiig all stipulation as to the 
term of the i>a])er. 

5 on 1 month bills ; 5 J on 2 montlis ; 
6 ['.er cent above 2 months. 

o.f minimum rate. 

5 on loans till 14th Oct. 

5^ on 2 imuith.s bills ; 6 pel cent on 
o months, 

5.\ on eveiy tiling falling due. btd'ore 
1-1th Uet., and total refusal to 
■;dvaii''e on public securities. 

8 minimnia i\ate under authority oi 
the covenmieiit letter of thi.s date. 

7 minimum rate. 

6 


IS'iS. 

27th Jan. 4 


, The anuouiKeineiit of 1st October that no 
advances wouM be made on public securities 
])roduced (see I'eonotaiC, 9th October 1847) a 
severe panic on the stock exchange. There 
was no '.ailure oi a bank, however, except 
that of (hu'kburns and Co. of AVliitchall, till 
13tli October, when Knapp and Co. of Abing¬ 
don suspemled payment. On 18th October 
the Royal Bank ot Liverpool stopj^ed ; before 
23rd October other important banking failures 
took I'lace at Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
and iu the \\ est of England. 3 per cent consols, 
which had stood at 84^ on 5th October, were 
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by this time 77|, the lowest point, and a total 
suspension of all business and all payments was 
imminent. The reserve of the bank was reduced 
to a very low ebb. 


1847. 

16th Oct. 
23rd ,, 
30th „ 


Reserve of Specie. 
£3,070,000 
1,990,000 
1,600,000 


Meanwhile the anxiety and alarm prevailing 
were causing a general hoarding of coin and 
bank notes, and it really appeared not unlikely 
that the banking department of the Bank of 
England might be compelled to stop payment 
while there was more than £6,000,000 of specie 
in the issue department. The chancellor of the 
exchequer (Sir C. Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax) 
was urged by many deputations and remon- 
btrances to relax the bank act, but he declined. 
At last, on 22nd or 23rd October, some of the 
leading city bankers had an interview with 
tlie prime minister (Lord John, afterwards Earl 
Russell), and on their explaining the necessities 
of the position, the desired relaxation was given. 
The olllcial letter (25th October) locommeuded 
“the directors of the Bank of England, in the 
[)resent emergency, to enlarge the amount of 
lludr discounts and advances, upon approved 
security.” A high rate, 8 per cent, was to be 
charged, to kee]) these operations within reason¬ 
able limits ; a bill of indemnity was promised if 
the arrangement led to a breach of tlie law. 
The.extra profit derived was to be for the bene- 
lit of the public. No really adequate reason 
lias ever been given for tins last stipulation, 
unless it is .siqiposcd to have been made to pre¬ 
vent the bank from maintaining the extra rate 
ni'.duly long. 

The elfect of the govoi-nment letter in allay¬ 
ing the [jHiiic was complete. When anxiety as 
to oblainiiig hank notes or gold was removed, 
tlie iiiiniediate }>ressure shortly disappeared. 
iSpeakingin the House of Commons, during the 
<lebatc of 30th November on this subject, the 
cliancellor of the excheijucr (Sir C. Wood) 
stated that the tenor of tlic remarks made by 
tliose who applied to him was “Let ns have 
note.s ” . . . “We don’t mean indeed to take 
tlie notes, because we shall not want them ; 
only tell us that we can get them, and this will 
at once restore confidence.” 

The space which can be allowed here to this 
subject does not permit further details being 
given. It should be observed that the earlier 
crises than the last one mentioned here, that of 
1817, were all so gieatly influenced by the 
highly artificial condition both of trade and 
credit, caused by the terrible wars of the com¬ 
mencement of the century, that the lessons to 
be drawn from them are, comparatively speaking, 
inapplicable to the business circumstances of 
the present time. The commercial histories of 
that period, including the admirable one con¬ 


tained in Tooke and Newmarch's Kistonj oj 
FriceSy are full of remarks on the questions how 
far the crises were brought on, or increased in 
severity, by the issues of notes made by the 
country bankers at that period. Tliat those 
banks employed their own credit frequently 
unwisely there is no doubt, and equally that 
they frequently gave credit unwisely to traders 
on inadequate security. Notes were at that 
date the recognised medium in which advances 
were made ; and that there was by all banks, 
including the Bank of England, at times an 
over-issue of the circulating medium may be 
conceded. It is, however, matter for fair dis¬ 
cussion whether any statesman nowaday.s would 
have arranged the bank act of 1844 on the 
principles of Peel, cr whether it is advisable to 
concentrate the whole of the issues on one bank, 
however powerful and well-organised. 

Commercial crises may take ])lace without any 
reference to the circulating incdiurn, as has been 
exemplified in Hamburg and elsewhere. They 
can only be averted or mitigated by the judg¬ 
ment of those with whom the guidance of com¬ 
mercial allairs ai^d of the banking institutions 
of the country rests at the time, 

[The periodicity ot crises lias frequently been 
noticed. Mr. Win. Laiigton, in his paper “ Ob¬ 
servations on a Table showing the Balance of Ac¬ 
count between the Mercantile Public and the Bunk 
of Eiiglavni,” Transadions of Manchester Statis¬ 
tical Societi/, 1857-58 (reprinted also in the 
Transactions, 1875-76, Appendix), has made 
valuable remarks on the subject.--Mr. John "Mills 
(“Paper on Credit Cycles,” Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society^ 1867-68), has sliown 
the connection between these periods and the vari¬ 
ations of personal feeling.—Also paper by 11. 
Chubb {Statistical Society Journal, June 1872), 
“ Bank Act and Crisis of 1866.—Prof. Jevons 
{/nvcsCiijations in Currency and Finance, pp. 153, 
203-8), has shown, with his customary ingenuity of 
research, that the period of credit cycles aiul of tlie 
solar cycles of ma.ximnm intensity correspond 
with considerable exactness. Tlie ficcpient recin - 
reuce of periods of excitement and depression in 
monetary and commercial matters is likewise re* 
ferred to by Mr. James Wilson, Fimtuations of 
Currency, ( 'nnimerce, and Manufacture, referahte 
to the Corn Laws. Wo must bo careful not to 
yield to the belief VoCt post hoc is identical with 
propter hoc in these matters ; but this subject is 
eminently one in which careful historical investi¬ 
gation may be expected to produce useful and 
practical results. For earlier history, ,Macpherson, 
Annals of Commerce (4 vols. London, 1805).— 
Anderson, Oriyin of Covnnerce (4 vols. London, 
1801).— Select Tracts on Commerce and Early 
Tracts on Commerce, rei)rinted and edited by 
J. R. M‘Ciilloch, 1856-1859, may also be con¬ 
sulted.—Max Wirth, Geschichteder 11 andelskrisen, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1891.—D. Morier Evan.'><, 
Commercial Crisis, 1847-48 (published 1848).— 
D. Morier Evans, Commercial Crisis, 1857-58 
(published 1859).—C. Juglar, Des Crises Com* 
merdedes, Paris, 1889.] 
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CRISES, 1857-1866-1890. The early panics 
of the i>resent century having been described 
above, our attention will be conhned here par¬ 
ticularly to the events of 1857, 1866, and 1890. 

One of the most remarkable and instructive 
facts is negative, viz. that there has been really 
no panic in England since 1866. Tlie dilFcr- 
ence between the events of that year and what 
occurred in 1890 will be explained later on. 
It was formerly regarded as almost a law of 
nature that a crisis should arise every ten years 
or thereabouts, and the years 1825, ’87, ’47, '57, 
and '66 conlirined this impia'ssion. Rut since the 
last date, with the exception of some alarm in 
1878 (when the City of Clasgow and the West 
of Englaiel Banks colla[)sed under cii'cumstances 
calculated to cause such disquietude as would in 
foririei’ times have eauseil alarm if not panic), 
though there have l)een many changes in busi- 
iK'ss, end a liuge development of trade, we had 
no erisis until November 1890. This last crisis 
<lilfered luiieh from })revious disturbances of 
e.redit. In former times alarm was <li(liised 
over the whole kingdom ; London was drained 
of its reserves to lill ui> tlie wants of the country, 
and tlie iinprudenees of banks*liaviug caused or 
aggravated alarms, there was a general uneasi¬ 
ness in the banking world and a consecjuent 
increased holding of cash, and an indisposition 
to gi'ant assistance to the trading world. But, 
on this last occasion there was no general 
alarm in the country. Hanks outside London 
were hardly sensible of the ci isis, and even in 
Ijimdon tht'ie was no panic except in Capcl 
Court. No bau’u' faileil in town or country, 
and no sus[)ieion of danger to banks seems to 
have existed amongst their customers. Some 
gnat issuing houses lost their po.-itioii, and 
narrowly escap('d sus|»ensiou. Mnonnous loss* s 
fell on the j>n])lie, but liot on banks, except 
iiidireetly. It was not a panic as involving 
general alarm amougst the public, but a crisis 
ill special iliivclioiis, wliicli iniglit easily have 
cxteiuh'd, so as to luave caused such a panic as 
never yet has oceiirred in any country. The 
danger was prodigious, but it was averted. 

In former crises tlie dang<'r was not averted, 
and tilings were allowed to drift, so that great 
houses and banks failed, and general alarm 
(Misued. Ill tliis case, no great lionse susj>endetl, 
tliough Barings, one of tlie greatest of all, went 
into li([nidation. Instead of a luige lock up of 
morcantile oa[)ital in unpaid documents, busi¬ 
ness was cariied on ^villlout any serious incon- 
v<'nienco to any one ; and it may be fairly said 
that, for all [uaelical jeurjM^ses, nothing was 
known of the crisis in the country at large, 
until all was over. 

In some respects all crises are alike, inas¬ 
much as all such events arise from what 
is called an “abuse of credit.” But that 
abuse may take various forms. .Sometimes 
the vagaries of banks in lending enormous sums 


without any security that can be realised, have 
caused the trouble. At other times, as for 
instance in the case just referred to, great 
investments by the public in stocks which are 
worthless, or much depreciated, have had a 
similar etfect in arousing exaggerated alarms. 
The causes varying, the results also vary much. 

Of course, if the errors of banks start the 
anxiety, it is natural that other banks should 
leel the effects more than merchants who have 
nothing to do with the matter, except that 
they sulfer for the mistakes of others. If, on 
the other hand, as in 1890, mercantile impru¬ 
dence originated the mischief, then, most natu¬ 
rally, mercantile credit is adected more than 
that of banks, who may sulfer, but not 
de.servedly. 

A glance at the peculiar features of the 
several crises above mentioned will illustrate 
what has been here stated, and will bring out 
more clearly tliose resemblances and dilfer- 
enccs which tend to throw light on the whole 
subject. 

It is not veiy easy to define how far credit 
may extend safely, but it is very clear that 
during the years 1855 and 1856 the extension 
of credit was enormous and dangerous. It has 
been sometimes asserted, though there is no 
way of testing the truth of the assertion, that 
during the yeurs in (pujstion there were as many 
bills olfered for discount in Lombard Street as 
there are now, tliough the real volume of trade 
has vastly increasi.'d since 1857, the total of the 
imjioitsand ex ports being unitedly £311,764,000 
in 1856, and £748,944,000 in 1890. In those 
times it was a common thing for banks in 
manufacturing districts to send great masses of 
bills to London for rediscount, Lc. bills taken 
by the banks, but which they were unable to 
hold to maturity from tlieir own resources. 
The amount of tliis business in 1856 and 1857 
was enormous, and oven after the panic of that 
year, when many bills came to an end by failures 
of traders and »)f bankers, the amount of redis¬ 
counts by banks continued to be very large. 
But, at tliis momeut, that business has almost 
come tc an end. It was much reduced after 
1866, and it is now conliiied within narrow 
and perfectly legitimate limits. In fact most 
ot the banks whicli in 1857 were borrowers in 
London are now large depositors there. 

Tliose who are too young to remember 1857 
would not find it easy to imagine the condition 
of things which then existed. The reserve of 
the Bank of England may be said to have been 
continually at danger point (the amounts in 
the autumn ot 1857 <are given in the table that 
follows), although the daily transactions in 
Lombard Street were large and important. 
The demands were often heavy, as we have 
said, but tlie reserve was miserably small. It 
was a common thing for the largest operators in 
bills to keep practically no reserve whatever, 
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and to depend on application to tlie Bank of 
England for the supply of their wants. The 
average rate of interest paid on loans and dis¬ 
counts was veiy high, and though it is true that 
no [)iudent trader was ever killed by interest 
paid on borrowed money, it is clear that in a 
condition of things when traders generally were 
large borrowers, the existence of a very high 
rate of discount was one of those circumstances 
which combined to create an electrical and ex¬ 
citable condition in men’s mindii, so that alarm 
and panic were very liable to supervene. 

The immediate cause of panic is of course the 
fear on the part of borrowers that they will not 
be able to secui'e what they need, accompanied 
by a fear on the part of lenders of giving what, 
in ordinary times, they would grant with 
pleasure. This fear arises in diiferent ways on 
dilferent occasions. It may be caused by heavy 
failures making even the solvent anxious as 
to their future, for all traders have payments 
for which they must provide. Or it may arise 
from the condition of the Bank of England, as 
her accounts are periodically published, and 
are supposed to tell all the world what may be 
ex]>ected as to borrowing and lending. How¬ 
ever small may be the reserve kept by other 
operators, “thebank” is expected to be ready for 
every emergency, and if her reserve should be 
depleted, every one gets alarmed and desires to 
provide without delay against a very uncertain 
future. So it comes about that adverse ex¬ 
changes combine with internal alarms to reduce 
the surplus notes of the bank, and this condi¬ 
tion adds to the demands upon her just when 
she is least able to meet them. Under our 
system, however great the pressure, she cannot 
take a sovereign from her issue de])artineiit. 
The gold held tliere is as sacred as if deposited 
at Westminster in the custody of the govern¬ 
ment. The bank, therefore, raises the rate of 
interest, so as if possible to attract gold from 
other countries. That movement cannot oper¬ 
ate at once, but the tact of her taking such 
action is quickly effective in increasing alarms 
outside. Demands increase still more, so that 
the bank has recoiu’se to restrictions in one 
form or another—restrictions which only 
aggravate panic, until at last the bank must 
either collapse as a bank, and cease to make 
advances, or must obtain extraordinary powers, 
so that she may allay alarm by a gi’eater 
freedom in her operations. 

So marked has been the influence of these 
considerations during recent panics, that some 
wTiters have been disposed to attribute our 
present liability to these alarms to the change 
made in our currency laws in 1844, when the 
two dej^rtments of the bank were separated, 
and the old elasticity of the issues of the bank 
was replaced by a hard and fast limit depend¬ 
ent on supplies of bullion. But the answer to 
this suggestion is very simple, viz. that our 


panics before 1844 were probably far more 
severe than those which have occiiiTed since, 
and that for forty-six years since 1806, with 
the same law, we have had no i)ioper panic. 
In 1837 the bank was very nearly denuded of 
gold, her issue of notes not being restricted, 
whereas since 1844 she has never been deprived 
of a large reserve in tiie issue department, a 
reserve not available without special authority 
from government, but still a reserve whhdi is 
available, and has been found ample for every 
emergency of modern times. Alike in 1847, 
1857, and 1806, a letter from the eliaucellor 
dissijuitcd the panic as by the wand of a 
magician. Once remove the fear of a eompleto 
break-down, and panic passes away far more 
quickly than it arose. It is astonisbing how 
soon all real alarm disappears, and business 
resumes an ordinary course. High rates of 
discount may prevail for some time, but, sooner 
or later, they too disap])ear, and “ conlideiice is 
restored,” until a renewal of commercial l)liniders 
or follies brings about a renewal ol discredit 
and consequent alarm. 

The following table sliows tlie rapid change 
which arises as soon as the panic lias subsided 


000 omitted in cols. 2 and 3. Fij^ures from m arest return. 


1 

Year ami Month. 

Dold 
Bullion 
in bank. 

3 

Deserve 
of Notes, 

< 

K.'it e of 
Discount 
l)er cent. 

September 4, 1847 

£7,374 

£1190 

5J 

October 2, „ 

7,117 

3409 

6 

November 0, „ 

7,218 

2030 

8 

December 4, „ 

9,111 

5583 

0 

January 1, 1S4S 

10,444 

7866 

5 

September.^), 1857 

10,830 

(;0()5 


October 3, „ 

10,078 

460(1 


November 4, „ 

7,947 

2155 

8 

„ 11, o 

6,000 

957 

10 

„ n 

6,079 

1148^ 

10 

„ 25, „ 

CO 

1918 

10 

December 2, „ 

6,896 

2268 

10- 

January 0, 1858 

12,113 

7089 

8 

March 7, 1806 

13,151 

7416 

7 

April 4, „ 

13,486 

6153 

0 

May 2, 

12,712 

4839 

0 

June 6, „ 

12,620 

2167 

10 

July 4, „ 

14,148 

3336 

10 

1 August 1, „ 

12,932 

2412 

102 


1 £2,000,000 wa.s, under authority of 'rreasury letter, 

12th November added to tlie securities in the 

issue department, in the returns from ISth November 
to 23rd December 1857, both inclusive. 'I’he strict 
limits of the Act of 1844 were only exceeded in the 
returns of ISth and 25th November 1857. They v/ere not 
exceeded in 1847 and in 1866. Tradition, founded on a 
statement made by the late Mr. William Newmarch, 
reports that they would have been exceeded in 1866 had 
not the banks in the city repaid to the Ban k of England 
every evening, during the worst of the crisis, the notes 
which they had drawn out in the day. 

2 Reduced to 8 per cent 16th August. 
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So far the features of both tlie panics now 
under consideration are very similar. Tho 
dillerence is more one of detail than of principle. 
In both there was the high rate of discount 
following adverse exchanges, and great demands 
for accommodation by traders. In both there 
was the depletion, more or less rajiid, of tlie 
bank reserve, and hnally the heavy failures and 
the consequent alarms, ending in a sort of 
“stampede” or “sauve qui pent,” if one may 
use such expressions in this place. In neither 
case did a single solvent firm succumb, thougli 
in both cases, and especially in 1857, more than* 
one solvent house cscajjcd as by a sort of 
miracle. 

Of course the I'anic of 1866 was marked by 
the great failure of the almost historic house of 
Overend, Gurney, k Co., and by that’incmor- 
ablo “ lllaek Friday,” when it seemed likely 
that confidence might be utterly lost, whereas 
in fact it was maintained in a truly astonish¬ 
ing way. bombard Street was given over 
to an excited crowd who did not, however, 
withdraw their deposits, if they had any, and 
the day passed otf with most trifling results 
as compared with the fears that pervaded the 
minds of many experienced persons. But the 
panic of 1857 was in one way more striking and 
more serious than that of 1866, inasmuch as it 
was as wides[trcad in America as it was in the 
United Kingdom, and in fact began in New 
York. But theses differences arc not of lirst-rate 
im])ortanee. Yhe grand distinction between 
the two panics is that already mentioned, viz. 
tliat in the former no warning was taken, ami 
the panic was followed in a few years by anollier 
otpially severe, while, in the latter ease, the 
lesson seemed to have, bei-n taken to heart, the 
excessive credit was eiit down, ami the era 
of pa ides sc'cmed to liavc j>assed away. Y hy 
this sliould be .so is not very clear. Some say 
that tlie disa])pearance of Overeiid, Gurney, k 
Co., and their friends is one great cause of 
the cliange, AVithoiit refusing to give some 
weTght to this fact, it is dillicnlt to siippu.se 
that this can ho the only cause of so remarkable 
a contrast. It serins more rational to say that 
the tremendous f s^ons of 1857 and 1866 were 
not lost on the iinaiieiul or the mercantile world, 
ami that, as a result, credit has been maintained 
on a far sounder footing tiiaii in former years. 

'Fins (’onlidouco in our jtresent ])Ositiou was, 
it: is fine, somewhat rudely shaken during the 
year I.StKJ. As already .stated, although we 
W(‘re not vi.sited hy an old-tasnioned ])anic, the 
events of 1880 boro no small rosomblance to 
those of former years, and, hut for much judg¬ 
ment and skill displayed hy the directors of 
the Bank of Knglaml, the crisis of 1800 might 
have easily ended in failures ami panic far more 
serious tliaii those of any former years. It is 
probably quite true that the tremendous lessons 
of 1857 ami 1866 were not lost on the tinancial 


or the mercantile world, and that credit waa 
maintained on a comparatively sound footing 
for many years. There has been abundance 
of enterprise since 1866, but those who have 
been familiar with the money market for thirty 
years will, we think, agree that a much larger 
proportion of business is now transacted on a 
cash basis, and without recourse to credit, than 
was possible a quarter of a centuiy ago. But 
though this is so, and, in ordinary business, 
there may be less danger of “ abuse of credit ”■ 
than there was when the country was much 
less “capitalised” than it now is, the very 
abundance of means may have given rise to 
an inclination towards excessive confidence, as 
if the capital available for loans of all kinds 
had no limit. This feeling may also have been 
intensified by the great accumulation of capital 
in the hands of “ trusts” or “investment com¬ 
panies” eager for profit, and not always so 
much alive as are individuals to the danger of 
great mistakes. 

But, proliahly, the most important distinction 
which marked the position of 1890 as compared 
with 1857 and 1866 will be found in the con¬ 
dition of the Bank of England. When alanij 
began at the latter end of October 1857, the 
ro.serve of tlie bank was under £5,000,000, 
and at the end of April 1866 it was under 
£6,000,000. In one day in 1866 £4,000,000- 
left the bank in notes and coin, in conse<iuc>noc 
of the failure of Overend, Gurney, k Co. 
Such a position was dangerous, and the publi¬ 
cation of such returns, combined \Wth the rais¬ 
ing of the rate of discount to nine and ten per 
cent, was .sure to aggravate alarms. But in 
1890 the reserve stood at £14,500,000 when it 
hecaiiie known that the gi’e.at house of Baring 
had gone into li(|indation, and that its liabili¬ 
ties -would be paid by the bank. The position 
of the bank being so strong, and it being known 
or rumoured that the action of the bank was 
ajtprovcd and supported by the government, 
panic did not arise, cxcej)t as to the jirice of 
securities directly alFccted by thi.s great failure, 
or by failure.s in America, and no mercantile 
disaster of the least conscipteiiee occurred, nor 
was the rate, of interest charged on discounts 
I excessive. In fact, there was no general dis- 
I credit. Of course there was uneasiness, it being 
1 km'wn that other houses mmst have lost heavily 
through South American complications, but 
I banking and other bn.^ness went on as usual, 
and prices of produce were not seriously atfected. 

There were none of the usual symptoms of 
panic, except in the Stock Exchange, and the 
contrast to those who had lived through 1857 
and 1866 was very remarkable. In those years 
people feared that the bank would be unable, 
w'itliont an increased power of issue, to deal 
with the emergency, and it was never absolutely 
certain wlien, if at all, the government would 
come to the aid of the bank. In 1890, thanks 
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to the forethought of the bank in providing 
herself with an addition to her bullion by a 
loan, her position was so strong at the critical 
moment as to prevent the occurrence of any 
general alarm. Men did not rush to supply 
themselves with money one day, in lear that 
they might find it difficult to procure it on the 
following day, but attended to their businesses 
without excessive anxiety as to the supplies of 
?apital. Caution prevailed, but not panic, and 
the distinction is a very clear one. ^ 

As to the effects of crises and panics, there is 
]>erhaps but little to be said. It has been already 
pointed out tliat trading people soon recover 
their spirits and their confidence when the panic 
is once well over. So it comes to jmss that 
prices which, before and during panics, have 
been in some instances severely depressed, quickly 
rise to their former level, and men cease to con¬ 
sider the money market in their dealings, being 
no longer afraid of monetary trouble as to the 
discount of bills, or otherwise. The statistics 
of our trade seem to confirm this view. Spite 
of panics, our aggi'cgate trade has gone on in¬ 
creasing, with fluctuations no doubt, but not 
witli fliK'fuations which seem to point to panic 
as the great disturber of our coniinercc. We 
have had divers ‘‘depresvsions ” in trade, often 
very dilficult to account for, and they arc gener¬ 
ally followed by improvement and oven specu¬ 
lation, often little expected, and arising no one 
knows why. But certainly, in recent years, 
neither de])ressions nor elevations can be traced 
to the ‘'Ifects of panic. Vast changes have 
taken plae,e, thanks to ‘^inauy inventions,” and 
piices have fluctuated beyond all precedent 
without any very mnrkcd oscillations in credit. 
The supply of loanable capital since 1866 has 
been, on an average of years, amjfie, and this 
lias no doubt lessened the tendency to panic 
amongst traders generally. But there have 
been these great fluctuatioTis although the 
money market has been so stable, and this 
recent experience tends to confirm the opinion 

1 Tl>o c-ontrast of the three great crises with reference 
to the leserves of the hank in its banking department, 
is siiown by the following Table. 


Notes ill reserve in the Banking Department of 
the Bank of England. 



5-. 

1866. 

1890. 

Oct. 3 

1.60t>,000 

Ai.riln 

£ 

6,317,000 

Oct. 15 

£ 

10,275,000 

,, lOU.O'Ji.OOO 

1, 25 

6,814,000 

,, 29 

10,600,000 


3,217,000 

May y 

4,950,000 

Nov. 12 

10,024,000 

,, -4 

3.4S'>,00U 

,, 10 

730,000 

19 

13,378,000 

,, 31 

■2,26S,000 

M 2.3 

830,000 

„ 26 

15,309,000 

Nov. 4 

•2, 16:j,0U0 

,, 30 

415,000 

Dec. 10 

15,904,000 

11 

957,000 

June 0 

2,167,000 

17 

15,797,000 

,, IS 

1,148.000 

., 20 
July 4 

M 18 

Aug. 1 
„ 15 

M 29 

4,007,000 

„ 24 

14,205,000 

,, 25 
Dec. 2 

M 

16 

1 M 23 

1,918,000 
2.'2 08,000 
3,000.000 
5,757.000 
7,426,000 

3,335,000 

•2.498,000 

2,412,000 

3,611,000 

5,833,000 



[For returns from ISth November to 23rd December 
1857, see note 1, p. 463.] 
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that we should not attribute much permanent 
effect to the panics of former periods. No one is 
likely to forget the tcnifcrary effects of a panic 
if he has lived through one, but, as to perman¬ 
ent results, panics are probably not important. 

^But panics in theUnited States have been very 
severe. The shar])cst wove in 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1893 and 1907. The closing months of 1907 
were marked by an outburst of widespread and un¬ 
reasoning alarm, and by the suspension of cash 
payments by many of the 10,000 banks of the 
country. Cash could not bo obtained, and the use 
> of an emergency currency of cheques guaranteed 
by the Clearing Houses, estimated at upwards of 
£100,000,000, was required. The crisis began in 
New York connected with two of the National 
Banks and continued with two of the Trust com- 
panics. (Abwuc/oztm,London, 1908,“The Ameri¬ 
can Crisis of 1907”; Quart. Jovrn. of Econ.., 
U.S.A., 1908, “Hoarding in the Panic of 1907.”) 

It is interesting to observe that countries 
where panics are rare, as Franco and Germany, 
do not ap[)ear to make greater commercial pro¬ 
gress than England and the Slates, where panics 
have been, comparatively, not infrequent. 

In fact, in countries of great ciitei'iuise, and 
\vhere credit attains a great dovelopment, it is 
obvious that there must be a danger of undue 
expansion I'ollowed by excessive alernis. Suifli 
people use up tbeir means too closely, no doubt, 
but, on the other hand, they do far more busi¬ 
ness and accpiirc far larger profits from their 
(aitcrpriso than can be secunjd by people who 
aro no doubt more prudent, but are less ener¬ 
getic. The very prudent nations escape panic, 
but they at the same time must accept a smaller 
return on their capital, d'hey no doubt keep 
laj-gcr reserves tlian less cautious traders, but 
such reserves are expensive to maintain, and it 
may be wclldoubted whether in the long run more 
is not gained by the more cnteiqa ising peoples, 
even though they may subject tlicinsclvos to oc¬ 
casional alarms of a serious and painful nature. 

The general result seems to be that, liowcver 
remarkable the phenomena of crises may be, 
they are not of great permanent importance, 
nor arc they to be regarded as an inevitnble 
consequence of an active and erit('i-prising con¬ 
duct of business. They are really spasmodic 
symptoms, and not symptoms of any serious and 
continuous disease which has to be brought 
under some legislative remedy. They illustrate 
the results of a temporary susjiciision of the 
laws which regulate the ordinary currency of a 
nation when confidence between man and man 
is lost, but events so exceptional defy regula¬ 
tion, and the cure for such evils will probably be 
found rather in the practical good sense of men 
of business than in any expedients invented 
by ingenious law makers. 

It has, however, been suggested that some 
kinds of legislation may aggravate panic ; as, 
for instance, the law of the United .Stntes oi 

2 u 
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America as to bank reserves, and our own law 
as to the issues of the Bank of England. We 
certainly think that the experiences of 1847, 
18.57 and 186G (to say nothing of 1890), show 
til at such a law as ours, which gives no power 
of expansion to the bank, as such, no matter 
liow grave may be the emergency, is one of 
A'cry doubtful wisdom. It would, we believe, 
ho far more reasonable to adopt something like 
tlie plan ado]>ted by the German Bank law of 
1875, whereby the bank can issue beyond the 
usual limit on paying at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum to the government on all extra¬ 
ordinary issue, as a sort of penalty—an arrange¬ 
ment which ensures a reasonable charge to the 
l»ublic on such extra issues, and thus compels 
eontraclion of obligations by a sort of automatic 
]»ro(M!.ss. Panic is thus avoided, while a whole¬ 
some warning is extended to the trading world, 
and the money market is brought under the 
rule ol' law, and is not, as with us, dependent 
in the worst times on the ca})rico of a Chan¬ 
cellor of the Bxehequer, who may be a man 
ignorant of the dangers and difficulties of com¬ 
merce, or who only knows them vaguely, as set 
forth in the books of mere theorists. w. v. 

CRISES, Pehiodicity of. In the world of 
pliysics the idea of “ periodicity" of “cycles" 
is familiar. The twenty-eight years period of 
the sun is a simple illu.stration of a regular 
cycle. 

The recurrence of comuiorcial crises over a 
century, at intervals of ten or twelve years, luus 
b'UMi frccpiently iiotiectl by economists, and the 
suggestion made that possibly the physical law 
whifh, every ten oi- eleven years, brings good 
vintage years to Europe and droughts to India, 
may control the eoiuniercial fortunes of men. 
An enuimmation of recorded years of acute com- 
nuTcial distims —17rb>, 1703, 1 772-73, 1783. 

1 793, 181.5, 1825, 183(3-39, 1847, 1857, 18(56, 

1 878, 1 8i>0 —sugg''sts periodicity. During these 
140 y(*ars trade and banking have been carried 
on in war and })eace, with a silver standard, with 
a gold standard, under a suspension of cash ]»ay. 
iiK'uts, in times of j)lenty. and in times of want ; 
Imt tlie fatal years have come round with ;i 
eonsiderable a[)j)roaeh to cyclical regularity. 
While admitting that the commercial crises 
to which this generation has been exposed have 
been le.ss acute than those which alliicted the 
close of the last and the beginning of the 
ju’csent century, the fact of their recurrence 
in something like periodicity remains—a fact 
which it is easier to record than to explain. 
Space only pennits a statement of some of the 
mere important crises, with a reference to works 
from which fuller information may be deriv’-ed. 

To eummeiK'o with the beginning of this 
century, the cpiestioii of the periodicity of cycles 
is discussed by Meiiry Thornton, wliosc well- 
known sagacity caused him to be greatly con¬ 
sulted on huancial (piestioiH liy William Pitt, 


in his work, An Enquiry into the Effects of the 
Paper Credit of Great Britain, 1802. Thornton 
speaks of the crisis of 1793 as the first material 
one of the kind which had for a long time 
happened. He points out that the panic greatly 
abated, and mercantile credit began to be re¬ 
stored, so soon as the Mention to issue ex¬ 
chequer bills was announced. He also mentions 
as worthy of notice that, though the failures 
had originated in an extraordinary demand for 
gold, it was not any supply of gold which 
elfected the cure, but the idea of general solvency 
which was created by the promised issue of 
exchequer bills (pp. 49-51). He further men¬ 
tions (p. 152) that the fluctuation in the balance 
i of trade with foreign countries which we ex- 
j [tcricnco had also become larger than heretofore, 

I in consequence of the greater extent of our 
jiopulation and commerce. “The scale of all 
things having increased, the scale of this balance 
may have increased also in a degree unexpected 
by the h<ink." 

Tooke, in his History of Prices, vol. i. p. 176, 
gives a clear account of the progress of events 
leading up to the disasters of 1793. Tooke 
states that immediately preceding that crisis 
a great revulsion and derangement of commercial 
credit liad occurred, due to a pre-existing and 
undue extension of credit and paper circulation. 

In vol. ii. p. 5, in discussing the causes which 
led to the discredit of 1816, he explains that 
ihe. speculation in ex]>orted commodities, which 
' had its first rise in the ])rospect of the down- 
lall of the power of Naj)oleon I. in Europe, 
reached its height in the spring of 1814, and 
that the tardy discovery that the elfectivo de¬ 
mand of the continent had been over-rated pre¬ 
cipitated the crisis of 1815-16. 

The causes of the crisis of 1825 are discussed 
by Tooke (vol. ii. pp. 149-159). In 1822, the 
British 5 per cent had been reduced to 4 per 
cent ; this had led to a general restlessness 
among those whose incomes were reduced, and 
a readiness to invest in foreign loans, the 
principal borrowing states being South. Amcri- 
c^in. The South American loans ultimately 
entailed a loss of nearly the whole of the sums 
subscribed. The exaggerated views of coining 
prosperity allowed full scope for an undue 
enlargement and abuse of credit. 

.The panic of 1836 is fully de.scribed by Tooke 
(vol. ii. p. 274). It is noticeable that whereas 
the disa-sters in 1825 were principally due to 
foreign speculations, those of 1835 were due to 
home speculations, an undue extension of creilit 
arising from gambling in shares of railways, 
joint-stock banks, etc. 

In vol. iv,, speaking of the crisis of 1847, 
Tooke says: “In August 1845 the specula- 
tion assumed all the apparent characteristics of a 
mania. Symptoms of an approaching revulsion 
were, however, then clearly discernible." 

It is noteworthy that the gradual develop. 
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ment and overgrowth of credit indicated by 
Langton,^ Jevons, and Mills, are clearly stated 
by Tooke. 

A variety of causes brought about the serious 
crash in 1847—railway calls in excess of the 
means of the country, high price of corn, etc.; 
but the evidence of a culmination of previously 
developing causes is as clear on this occasion as 
on the others which have preceded and followed 
that date. 

Ml’. William Langton, of Manchester, speak¬ 
ing of periodicity says {Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society, December 1857) : 
“ These disturbances are the accompaniment of 
another wave whicli appears to have a decennial 
period, and in the generation of which moral 
causes have no doubt an important part. The 
prompting cause of these convulsive movements 
appears to lie in the inordinate use of credit.” 

The doctrine of periodicity was held strongly 
by Professor Jevons, who carried his investiga¬ 
tions into the subject over a great length of 
time, and with his noted ability. In a com¬ 
munication on the study of periodic fluctuations, 
British Association 1862 (Cambridge), Jevons 
says, “There is a periodic tendency to com¬ 
mercial distress and difiiculty during these 
months (October and November). It is when 
gieat ii’iegular fluctuations aggravate this dis¬ 
tress, as in the years 1836-39, 1847, 1857, that 
disastrous breaches of commercial credit occur.” 
In elucidation of Jevons’s allusion to “great 
irregular fluctuations,” a quotation from his 
paper on “The frequent pressure in the money 
market,” Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London, 1866, voL xxix. p. 235, may be useful. 
“ These changes arise from deficient or excessive 
harvests, from sudden changes of supply or 
iemand in any of our great staple articles, from 
periods of excessive investment or speculation, 
from wars and political disturbances, or other 
fortuitous occurrences which we cannot calculate 
upon, and allow for.” Still further developing 
the notion of periodicity, Jevons {Political 
Economy, 1878, Science Primers) says, “Good 
vintage years on the continent of Europe, and 
drougnts in India, recur eveiy ten or eleven 
years, and it seems probable that commercial 
crises are connected with a periodic variation 
of weather affecting all parts of the earth, and 
probably arising from increased waves of heat 
received from the sun at average intervals of 
ten years and a fraction.” 

The influence of solar radiation, and the 
possibility of a relation between the sun-spot 
period and the price of corn and other events, 
formed a subject of inquiiy suited to the exact 
and scientific mind of Jevons. For this the 
reader may be referred to his Investigations in 
Currency and Firuince, in which his detached 
papers are collected, and Letters and Journal of 
W. S. Jcvoiu. 

The invention of the term “credit cycle” may 


be traced to Mr. John Mills of Manchester 
(Paper on “Credit Cycles and the Origin of 
Commercial Panics,” Transactions of the Man¬ 
chester Statistical Society, December 1867). 
Mr. Mills discussed the pathology of crises ; 
and after alluding to “the occult forces which 
swell or diminish the volume of transactions 
through a procession of years,” thus spoke of 
periodicity. “It is an unquestionable fact 
that about every ten years there occurs a vast 
and sudden increase of demand in tbe loan 
market followed by a great revulsion and a 
temporary destruction of credit. 

“The periodicity of commercial crises is at 
any rate a fact. The decades interposed between 
the great commercial crises are normal cycles of 
development of credit under certain existing 
conditions ; that during each of these decades 
commercial credit runs through the mutations 
of a life, having its infancy, growth to maturity, 
diseased overgrowth, and death by collapse.” 

Mr. Mills enters into a minute examination of 
the life-history of a credit cycle in a communica¬ 
tion made to the Manchester Statistical Society, 
Transactions 1871. Four years earlier, in his 
jiaper read before the Manchester Statistical 
Society in 1867, Mr. Mills had discussed tlie 
possibility of finding remedies for the periodic 
recurrence of commercial panics, in seeking for 
which ho laid stress on the increased spread of 
information. Mr. Mills’s anticipation appears 
to have been verified in some measure by the 
course of events. 

[Max Wirth, Geschichte der liamielskrisen, 
1883. — Clement Juglar, Des Crises Cominerciales 
et de leur retour ptriodique en France, en Angle- 
terre, et aux Fhats-Unis, 1889.] g. h. p. 

CROMBIE, Alexander (1762-1842), born 
at Aberdeen, was for some time Presbyterian 
minister, and then schoolmaster, in London. 
He was known for his ^v^itings on etymology 
and syntax, especially for his Oymnasium, a 
book of exercises in Latin composition ; but 
he wrote also on theology, philosophy, and 
I)olitical economy. Apart from his books, he 
seems to have had a wide personal influence. 
Major Torrens dedicated to Dr. Crombie liin 
Essay on Money and Paper Currency (1812), 
and speaks of him with great deference in the 
Essay on the External Corn Trade (1816). In 
1813 Crombie published, in the Pamphleteer 
(vol. X.) a Letter to David Ricardo contai/nimi 
an analysis of his pamphlet on the Depreciation 
of Bank Notes ; but Ricardo did not regard 
him as a perfectly faithful exponent of his 
views. Crorabie’s Letters on the Agricultural 
Interest (1816) would seem to have been the 
last of his economical \vritings. 

[Ricardo’s letters to Malthus, 1887, Clar. Press, 
p. 82, srd> data 21st April 1816.] j. b. 

CROME, August Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1753-1833), a distinguished German statisti 
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cian and economist, was born at Sengwarden, and may be recovered by the summary piocesf 
in the territory of Kniphausen. He studied known as an extent* Every person, who hag 
tlieology at Halle, and was for some time money belonging to the crown is a crown debtor 
instructor of the hereditary prince of Dessau. Formerly, in order to enjoy priority, a crowii 
From 1787 to 1831, he tilled the chair of debt required to be a debt of record or to be 
statistics .and caineral science at Giessen. Ho secured by deed, but since the 32 & 33 ^ 

is called by Roscher the “ Haupt-theoretiker 46, which abolished the priority of specialty debts* 

(ies Eheinhundes/' having persistently defended any crown debt takes priority to all others. 
that confederation, and maintained it to be ** a Crown debts do not affect land until a wiit of 
liberation for Germany, alike beneficent to execution has been issued and registered. 
/vJ/’/’saJjJ to tie joeope. ” Be expected that j [Elphmatone and Qath’s Laioof Judffmntsand 
under its influence a better national economy ' Searches, London, 1887* — Prerogatives of the 
would he introduced, founded on the principles Crown, by J* Chitty, London, 1820.] 
of Adam Smith, “as improved by Sodeii, j. e. c. m. 

Hufeland and Jakob.” In Deutschland's Krise CROWN (Enolisii). Gold coin {PLenry YIII. 
uml Errdtung ivi April und Mai 1813, which to Charles II.) 
appeared immediately after the battle of Llitzen, 
just when the national rising against Napoleon 
was coruini; to a head, he atteinpto<l to show 
by .statistical reasonings the madnes.s of oppos¬ 
ing the “great hero,” as certain to lead to the 
ruin of tlie fatherband. This publication raised 
a storm which was only })ar(ially appeased by 
his trcati.sc Ueher Deutschland's und Europas 
Staafs- und jVatioiKd- Jntcrcsse hei tend nach dem 
Oo/igrrsse r:a JEun, 1814. His other princijtal 
woi'ks were, Earopas Produkte, 1782 ; Orbsse 
uiid, fJevd/kennaj drr Evrop. Staate/i, 1785; 

die (JuJtnreerlidltnisse <h r Europ. Staalen, 

1792 ; and Geotjraphisehe StatistiscJie DarslcL- 
lung dcr Staafskrafle ron den sdmmtlichen tbc 
dem deutschen Staatenlnnidc gehorigen Ldndei'n, 

1820-1828. Ho translated into German (179.5) 
tlie trcati.'^c entitled Coreriio della, Toscana sot to 
it regno di Ja'igx'Jdn IL^ 1790, which was tin* 
work of tliat prince liim.sfdf, Cromeundertook 
the translation by Leopold’s desire, and, in the 
eouimeiils which li" iddcd, lie appears a.s an 
advoe.ati! of an enlightened and joforming ab¬ 
solutism, sue.h as that of whieli tlie book is a 
hi.stoiy. He was also author of an antobi(e 
graphy. (See Roscher, Ceschieltfe der XaUonal- 
Oekon. in Ih'utsxldand, p. (3-19). a. K. i. 

CROSS 13RAWINO. Another term for the 
making of an Ac<'ummouation Rill {g.r.) 

W’heii such an iustnirncnt has been wilfully 
put into cireulalion by a fraudulent trader, as 
if Ibiindcd on a la'al (ransaetioii, tlie nicest 
penetration and judgment of experienced bu.si- 
m's.smen, such as bill-brokers and bankers, will 
sometimes bo ]mt to the test to discover the 
true origin and character of the instrument. 

Rills of this di'seriptioii are sometiinos termed 
“Wind Rills,” or “Jvites,” from their want of 

substantial basis. StamUird Gold Ccniis. 

[Hutchison, 'The Practice of Banking, vol. i. 

p. 125.J 

(.'ROSSRl) (2HK<)l’L. Tlie crossing of 
ehet]ues i.s now regulated by 7*3 to S2 of 
the Rills of Exchange Act 1882 (see 
Law of). 

LKOWX HKRTS. Debts due from a subject 
to the crown have ]uioiity over all other debts. 


I V.^Ule in L. , , 

t:okl9UV(5 
'tine at i 

^InU'^-COOOflne). 


' vr. I s. (1. francs. 

Twenty erown-^ . i;]S-204 , 900 22 0* 27 78 

Ten emwns . 09 182, 9(X) 11 0^ 13-89 
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Silver Token Coins, 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Value in 
silver 925 
tine at 
5s. 6d. an 
oz. 

Value in 
standard 
.silver 
francs 
(900 tine). 

Double-croAvn.? . 

gr. 

281-485 

! 800 

8. d. 

francs. 

2*67 

Crowns 

115-7425 

1 800 

i ^ 

1 "63 j 

[ialf-crowns (or 
60 ore pieces) . 

77*162 

j 600 

i ‘d 

1 

0-')T 

0-6:^ 

Forty ore . 

61-727 

I 600 

I'wenty-ftve ore . 

37-346 

' 600 

1 

0-32 

Ten -.e 

22-376 

i 400 

U 

0*13 

__^_i 


F. V. A. 


CROWN LANDS. In Saxon times the 
king owned three kinds of property in land; 

' 1) ^jrivate estate which he could dispose of by 
will ; (li) demesne lands that could be alienated 
only* by consent of the witan ; (3) certain 
rights over his folkland. The folkland tended 
to become merged in the royal demesne 
(Stubbs’s Constitutional History^ i. ch. vi. § 59 ; 
c. vii. § 75), a process that was completed by 
the Norman Conquest {Ih. ch. ix. § 95). 

From Domesday we learn that the income 
from royal lands amounted to £20,000 (Pear¬ 
son’s Early and Middle Ages^ i. 385). An 
important portion of the royal demesne con¬ 
sisted of forests which were exempt from the 
ordinary law, and subject to royal regulations 
of great severity (Pearson’s Hist. Maps^ pp. 44- 
48; Ellis’s Eitr. i. 103-116). The crown 
was supposed to defray the expenses of the 
household, of the administration of justice, and 
of the military forces. Though the crown 
revenue was gi-eatly diminished by the loss of 
the French possessions, it was increased by 
marriages and by the dissolution of the monas- 
-eries. The alienation of the crown lands to 
favourites led to the attempts of the barons to 
limit the king’s power of giving (Stubbs, ch. xvii. 
p. 284), and to the passing of various statutes 
^vith the same object. 

By the 1 Anne, c. 1, §§ 5-8 ; 10 Geo. IV. c. 60, 
§ 127 ; and 1 & 2 Viet. c. 2, §§ 1, 2, the right of 
alienation was limited to leases for lives or a term 
of years. By the last-mentioned act the crown 
surrendered its hereditary revenues (see Rogers’s 
Economic Interpretation of History^ Oxford, 1888, 
ch. xix.) The management of the crown lands is 
entrusted to the Commissioners of Woods, and is 
governed by a series of statutes enumerated in 
The Chronological Table and Index of the Statutes^ 
10th ed., London, 1887. See also The Landed 
Interest^ ch. x., by J. Caird, London, 1878. 

The crown, it is said (Chitty, Prerogatives of 
the Croton^ ch. xi., London, 1820), is owner of the 
foreshore between high and low water mark in 
ordinary tides, unless a grant in private ownership 
can be proved, but Moore, in his History of the 
Foreshore, London, 1888, maintains that the 
theory of the crown’s ownership of the jus priv¬ 
atum of the foreshore did not exist until the reign 
of Elizabeth, and that its origin is due to success¬ 
ful attempts to extend the prerogative. See also 


Hall’s Rights qf the Crown and the Privileges qf 
the Subject in the Seashore, by R. L. Loveland, 
•2nd ed., London. Some writers also maintain 
that the crown owns all land under the marginal 
seas to the distance of a marine league, a view 
taken by a minority of the court in R. v, Keyn, 
L.R., 2 Ex., D. ; but others deny such a rirlit, 
conceding only a right of jurisdiction (see Hall's 
international Law, Oxford, 1880). 

Forfeited estates formerly vested in the crown 
(see 33 & 34 Vi ,:t. c. 23), and the* crown is 
owner of considerable private property in land, 
in theory, state lands in our coloiiios are vested 
in the crown, but control over thp*n is vested in 
the colonial legislatures. All crown lands, in¬ 
cluding all private lands not disposed of, descend 
with the crown. J. ii’. c. 

GRUMPE, Samuel (1766-1796), Irish physi- 
cian, deserved the prize awarded by the Royal 
Irish Academy to his essay On Oie best means 
of providing Employment for the People. The 
causes of Irish distress are ably analysed. 
Among the remedies is a bounty on the exporta¬ 
tion of corn (p. 241). The author is prepared 
to prohibit the export of wool (p. 303). 

F. Y. E. 

[Dr. Crumpe’s prize essay is described as “an 
excellent treatise ” ; Malthus, Essay on Popula¬ 
tion, bk. iv. ch. xi. note.] 

CRUSADE. A Portuguese gold coin, bearing 
the design of a cross. It was current in England 
ill Queen iMary’s reign, and was valued at 6s. Sd. 

F. E. A. 

CRUSADES, Economic Effects ok. The 
crusades cover a long period of time, from the 
11th to the ISth (.'entuiy, and their early 
triumphs were followed by complete and dis¬ 
astrous failure. This long duel between the 
west and the east, between Christianity and 
Islam, exercised the most profound inliuence 
upon Europe: upon the position of popes, 
emperors, and kings ; upon the relations be¬ 
tween church and state ; ui)on the progress of 
literature, education, and art. To the crusades 
are due the breaking up of classes and the rise 
of nations. No less marked was their influence 
upon the economic conditions of medifieval 
Europe. The fall of the western empire and 
the triumph of the Teutonic invaders had 
resulted in the complete separation of the east 
from the west, and in the annihilation of that 
maritime commerce which had been first in¬ 
augurated by the Phoenicians and developed by 
the Greeks. So completely had naval enter¬ 
prise been neglected that the early cinisaders 
had no alternative but to march overland to 
Constantinople and to cross the Hellespont into 
Asia. The first result of the crusades was to 
revive maritime trade in those countries whose 
geographical position fitted them for this, 
especially in the Italian coast towns and such 
cities as Marseilles and Barcelons^. By the 
13th century the Mediterranean had become 
once more the centre of a world-embracing 
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comTiKT'Ti; from its shores the products of the 
east were carried overlaiul to the centre of 
Europe, thence to England and even to the 
Ihiltic coasts. The route by the Caspian and 
southern Russia, through which a scanty trade 
between Asia and Euro])e had been conducted 
in the dark ages, w'as henccfortfi almost entirely 
uegh-cted. 

Next to the development of trade due to the 
crusading movements must be ranked the 
advance of industry. The products of the east 
had to bo purchased by those of Europe ; thus 
an enormous stimulus was given to manufactures 
and agriculture. And not only were tlie old 
industries developed, but many new ones were 
actually introduced from the east. From 
Creeco came tlic manufaeturo of silk and the 
cultivation of the mulberry. From Tyre the 
Venetians learnt the art of making glass, an 
industry which they retain still, long after the 
days of their decline. The crusaders introduced 
from Africa the cultivation of maize and the 
sugar-cane. In Damascus they learnt notable 
improvements in the working of metals, and 
the making of cloth. 

The increase of tratle and manufactures led 
to the growth and rise of towns, one of tlic 
most important results of the crusades. The 
pMcatost immediate profit was reaped by tlic 
Italian cities, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Amalii, etc. 
Increase of trade and manufactures also brought 
wealth to the German towns in the valleys of 
the Danube and tlu^ Rhino, to the communes 
of Fiance, to the trading and manufacturing 
cities of Flanders, linally to the north German 
towns, which formed the famous Hanskatio 
JiHAuri: {q.v,) The traders re<[uired protection 
fiom lawless oppression and from piracy. This 
was ae([uiie(l in the north by oomhiiiation, in 
the south by the promulgation of the earliest 
codes of maritime law, and generally by the 
;»<'(piisition of municipal ])rivileges and inde¬ 
pendence. The crusades owed tlieir origin to 
the spirit of religion and of chivalry. They 
gave the }>opes a vast increase of secular 
Muthority ; they led to the institution of reli¬ 
gions orders, like the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Carthusians ; and of the military orders 
t f the Templars, Hospitallei's, and Teutonic 
1\ nights. But their ultimate results Avere fatal 
ti> the interests which they at first promoted, 
'file contact with the east gave the first stimu- 
I IS to the freedom of thought which Avas 
destined to destroy the superstitions on w’hich 
r^'sted the religious unity of Europe. The rise 
of tlie burgher class Avas folloAVcd by the rise of 
t'no spirit of nationality—-both fatal to the class 
ii.'Ututions of feudalism and eluAuilry. The 
n"i'l(s who fought in the crusades Avere com- 
d to tind money by the sale of privileges 
the towns, of their lands to the highest 
bidder, td' freedom to their serfs. The social 
cli.uiges thus ju'oduoed destroyeil the mediiuval 


system, and gave rise to those industrial rela¬ 
tions Avhich have been the dominant influence 
in Europe ever since. 

[Hcereti, Versuch einer Entwickelung der Folgcn 
der Kreuzzuge fur Europa (1808).—Adolf Beer, 
Geschichte des ,Wellhandeh (1860).~Blanqui, 
Ilistoire de VEconomie Politique m Europe .— 
Guizot, History of Civilisation in Europe.— 
Ranke, Weltgeschichte, viii.] R. L. 

CULPA. An expression of Roman law ex¬ 
pressing the want of proper diligence. The 
Roman iurists distinguished between culpa levis 
and culpa lata, and mediseval writers introduced 
a third degree of culpa which they called culpa 
levissima. Culpa lata, i.e. gross negligence, was 
treated nearly in the same way as unlawful 
intention (dolus). In some contractual and 
other relations there was no absolute standard 
for the degree of diligence required ; the persona 
concerned had to give the same amount of care 
a.s they were accustomed to give to their own 
affairs. The omission of this degree of diligence 
is called culpa in concreto by mediaeval Avriters. 

E. s. 

CULPEPER, Sir Thomas, the elder (1573- 
1662), author of A Tract against the high rate 
of Usurie, 1621, which, ‘‘presented to the 
high court of parliament," conduced to the 
reduction of the legal rate of interest from 
ten to eiglit per cent in 1624. The tract was 
reprinted Avith additions in 1641. The author 
meauAvhile “set forth another treatise to 
evince the necessity of reducing money from 
eight to six" (preface to the Discourse of Sir 
Tliomas Cul[)eper the younger), namely A 
Tract against (he high, rate of Usurie, 1640 
(Brit. Mas,, 1093 b. 98). The two treatises 
Avore reprinted together, Avith a preface, by 
Sir Thoma.s Culpeper the younger, 1688. 

F. Y. E. 

CULPEPER, Sir Thomas, the younger 
(1626-1697), a worthy son of the elder knight, 
assailed usury in a Discourse dated 1688. 
'riiomas Manley, gent., answered this discourse, 
maintaining that “as it is the scarcity of 
money (and many borrowers) that maketli the 
high rates of interest, ... so the plenty of 
money and few borrowers Avill make the rates 
low.” Culpeper retorted Avith The necessihj of 
a hating Usury reasserted, 1670. Some other 
tniblications on the same subject are ascribed to 
Culpeper (Wood’s Athcn. Oxon., ch. iv. p. 447). 

F. Y. E. 

CULTURE, Large and Smaxl. The 
question of large or small holdings may bo 
treated morally, socially, and economically. 
Here it will mainly be discussed in the latter 
aspect. It is the physical formation of a 
country Avhich chiefly "determines the size of 
holdings. It may he laid down as an axiom 
that, Avhero the soil and climate are specially 
adapted for cereals and sheep, and where the 
phy.sioal conriguratiou of the country admits of 
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large enclosures, there large holdings are the most 
productive. On the other hand, where districts 
are hilly, the soil rocky, the surface broken, 
or where soil and climate are specially favour¬ 
able to permanent grass, there small holdings 
are best. It follows that, as a rule, grass 
counties have most, and corn counties have 
fewest, small holdings. But there are excep¬ 
tions. Near large towns, small holdings will 
necessarily pay best. A small holding is a 
relative term. It differs in size when the 
holding is a market garden, a grass farm, or 
an arable land. A man may make his living 
olT a very small tract of market-garden land, 
or otf 5 acres of grass. It is doubtful whether 
an arable farmer, solely dependent upon the 
produce of the soil, and not engaged in any other 
profitable occupation, can live on less than 40 
acres. All holdings may bo considered small 
wliich are 50 acres or under. In England there 
>vpr(3, in 1887, 294,729 small holdings, aggre¬ 
gating 3,559,000 acres. (Seo Major Oraigic on 
“Agricultural Holdings,” Jourii. iSoc., 

l.‘S87.) In 1913 there were 249,773 small 
holdings aggregating 3,581,3/5 acres, the de- 
( icase in number being among holdings not 
over 20 acres (Agric, Stat. Ft. 1., 1014). In 
Fiiglarid, small holdings tend to increase. 
This increase arises from the fall in the price of 
cereals, the diminished capital of large farmers, 
the growing number of men who combine farm¬ 
ing with other avocations, and also recently 
froiii encouragement by county councils, etc. 
Grain, meat, and wool can be produced more 
economically upon large farms, while pork, 
poultry, eggs, vegetables, are best suited for 
small holdings. Fruit-farming is not profit¬ 
able for small farmers, because the initial out¬ 
lay is large, the crops precarious, and the 
jH-olits unreliable. In dairying small farmers 
enjoy im advantage over large. But in 
pigs, poultry, calf-rearing, vegetables, where 
minute care and attention secure safe and 
'piick returns, small fiirms are economically 
preferable to large, and chiefly for these 
reasons. While labour has increased in price 
and deteriorated in quality, small farmers 
liire no labourers and employ the best that is 
procurable—their own. Again, the depression 
ill prices has most particularly atfected the 
I'luduce of large farms, and has fallen com- 
j'arativoly lightly on the produce of small 
boll lings, which is also of a more varied kind. 
Tlic eggs of large farmers are in one basket, 
and the bottom has either fallen out or is 
ricket\n The eggs of small farmers are stored 
in several baskets and the bottoms are re¬ 
latively secure. Again, small farmers, selling 
direct to consumers, not only feel the fall of 
prices less, but eliminate the profits of middle¬ 
men. Lastly, small farmers are under fewer 
temptations to extravagance. They are more 
frugal and more industrious. They "are sparing 


of everything except their labour, prodigal of 
nothing but themselves. Employing no hired 
labour, practising mixed husbandry, rearing 
stock instead of feeding them, often enjoying 
common rights, doing the work of two labourers 
and eating the food of one, small farmers weather 
storms which wreck their richer brethren. But 
it is a false argument that small farmers are 
necessarily more profitable to the community 
than large farmers, because the fopner pay 
higher rents. They undoubtedly pay higher 
rents; but they do so because the competi¬ 
tion for holdings of this cla.ss is especially 
keen, because the expenses t»f buildings, ap¬ 
proaches, bodges, and repaii-s are far heavier 
on small than on large farms, and because the 
land devoted to small farms is, as compared 
with ordinary agricultural land, what may bo 
called accommodation land. In point of material 
comfort, wage-earning laboiiiers in constant 
employment arc better olf than small fanners, 
whether they own or occupy the soil. It 
cannot, for instance, be questioned that the 
English agricultural labourer is better lioused, 
better fed, and better clothed than tlie French 
[)easant proprietor. Wherever a peasant pro- 
prieUry prevails, except under most favourable 
conditions, the rural pojnilations live hard, 
fare hard, and are on the border-line of starva¬ 
tion. In point of production, the product pei' 
acre in England exceeds that of any country on 
the continent except East Flanders. In point 
of agi’icultural science, English farming is, 
speaking generally, more advanced than in 
countries where the small culture of peasant 
proprietors prevails. Belgium affords a notice¬ 
able example of the stagiiatiou which is pro¬ 
duced by the multi[)lication of small cultivators. 
Seventy-five years agi> the agriculture of Belgium 
was the first in Europe. Since then the size of 
the farms has decreased, and the number of 
small farmers continuously increased. Enter¬ 
prise and experiment diminished with the ex¬ 
tension of la pditc culture. Earming has rather 
retrograded than advanced ; the stock, and 
especially the sheep, have decreased ; the small 
farmer only raises, and only eats, pork. In 
point of pauperism, rural England has fewei’ 
paupers than countries where small culture is 
the rule. In Prussia the number of peasant 
heads of families exem[)ted from direct taxa¬ 
tion because their earnings are less than £25 a 
year, amounted in 1888 to nearly 7^ millions. 
In France 3 millions out of the 7 million 
proprietors are unable to contribute largely to 
state objects by reason of poverty. In point 
of encumbrances, the soil of England is le8.s 
burdened with mortgages than the land of 
countries farmed by small cultivating owners. 
In France, for example, the real c-wners of the 
soil are local money-lenders, and in some de¬ 
partments 80 per cent of the land is said to be 
mortgage<l. Small culture cannot be regarded 
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as an agricultural panacea. It can only thrive 
in England under the economic conditions 
mentioned above. (See Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Acts. Appendix.) 

[Reports to the Royal Comriiission on Agricul¬ 
ture, 1881 and 1882, especially those of the late 
Mr. Jenkins.—Janies Howard, Continental Fann¬ 
ing and Peasantry (1870).—Lady Verney, Cottier 
OwnerSy etc. (1885).—W. Rcauclerk, Rural Italy 
(1888).—J. S. Mill, Princ. of Pot. Kcon.] n. k. i*. 

CUM DIVIDEND. On the London stock 
exchange it is always understood that a sliare 
sold includes also the dividend which may have 
accrued upon it since the previous distribution, 
unless the bargain is made specifically Ex Divi- 
DF.ND {q.v.) On Indian rupee paper, exchequer 
bills, and corporation bonds, however, the bar¬ 
gains are done ‘‘clean,” or exclusive of dividend, 
which the buyer has to jiay to the .seller at the 
conventional rate, according to the number of 
days since the previous distribution of divhlcnd. 

A. E. 

OLKATOK BONIS. A guardian appointed 
by a Scotch court to manage the estates of a 
minor or of a hinalic. HU functions are to 
realise and protect the estate. He has no 
charge ot the w'ard’s person, except in so far as 
it is his duty to see the ward properly educated, 

(Lrskine’s Principles of the Law of Scotland, 

J. R. 0. M. 

CUHKLNCV. Tliis word is sometimes em¬ 
ployed in the sense of circulating medium, 
sometimes in the souse of standard of value. 
Adam Smith says (book iv. eh. iii.), in the well- 
known JHgresdm concerning Ranks of Deposit, 
particularly concerning that of Ams/rrdain, 
“Tlie currency of a givat state, .such a.s Franco 
or England, generally consists alnmst entiredy 
of its own coin.” Jlere a standard of value U 
referred to, and the constancy of tlie “ Bank 
Money ” ot tin; bank ol Am.steniam is mentioned 
as one of its advantages, Adam Smith’s com¬ 
parison of the currency to the road which con¬ 
vex’s the produce of a country to market ( 7/ 

(;/■ iXations, book ii. ch. ii.), and J. S. Mill’s de¬ 
scription of it as “a inachiiicrv for doing (luiekly 
and commodiously what would be done, though 
less quickly and commodiouslv^ without it” 
{Pnncij)/cs {u /'ohtical Kconomtj, hook iii, ch. vii. 

J), illustrate the services which Die cun'ency 
j)erlorms. An idea!Iy prrjcct s t/sfrin of currency, 
to he based on a system ot Libulatorv prices, i.s 
dealt with by Jevons, Intystigafions in Uurre? 7 cif 
and d uaiiicc. Some idea ot the same kind 
aj^pears to have passed before the mind of D. 
Ivicardo, Proposals for an Kconomical anil Secure 
Currency (Ricardo’s If'orks, 2nd ed. p. 397). 
His definition of a perfect currency is as follows ; 
“A currency may bo considered as perfect of 
which the standard is invariable, which always 
conforms to that standard, and in the u.se of 
which the utmost economy is practised.” A 
tiibular standard ot value was suggested by 


Joseph Lowe to give a steady value to money 
contracts through reference to the prices of 
different articles. A similar method was recom¬ 
mended by G. Poulett Scrope, whose remark, 
“without stability of value money is a mere 
fraud,” goes to the root of the matter. The 
subject had also been considered by G. R. Porter. 
Mr. Giffen has more recently canded on the in¬ 
vestigation. The idea of a standard of value 
to remain as far as possible constant, is included 
in the principle on which Corn Rent.s (q.v.) are 
based (see also Circulating Medium ; Index 
Numbers, etc.) 

[Jevons, Tnvestiyations in Currency and Fin¬ 
ance. — Ricardo’s Works, ed. M'Culloch.—Joseph 
Lowe, The Present State of England in regard to 
Agriculture, Trade, and Finance, 1822.—G. 
Poulett Scrope, Principles of Political Economy, 
1833.—Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1815.] 

CURRENCY DOCTRINE or PRINCIPLE. 
A name given to a doctrine or opinion which 
supplies tlie basis for the method adopted bv 
Sir R. Peel when regulating the paper currency 
by the Bank Act of 1844. It appears to have 
been first used by ^Ir. G. W, Norman, who, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons 
Committee on Banks of Issue, 1840, Q. 2018, 
speaking of the circulation, referred to “cur¬ 
rency ju’inciples, according to whicli it would 
increase or decrease with increase or decrease of 
bullion.” The evidence of Mr. Gilbart, before 
the same committee, 1841, showed that he 
understood the term in a similar sense. Q. 932, 
“I mean by tlie plirasc ‘currency priiicijiles,’ a 
bank which shall do nothing else but issue 
notes for gold, and gold for notes ; ” and Q. 
933, “ I do not at all admit that those are 
the correct principles npcm which the currency 
should be administered. ” Mr. T. Tooke, Pfistory 
of Ptlces, vol. iv. p. 167, and passim, agrees 
with Mr. Cilbait. Tlie controversy was con¬ 
tinued by others, among whom may be cited 
Mr. Jones I.oyd (Lord Overstone), who, in liis 
writings and in his evidence before the Select 
Committee, H. of C., 1840, and also before the 
Select (committee on ILiiik Acts, H. of C., 1857, 
oxjwcssod the same ojiinion, Q. 6T8, 1857, 
“The paper notes or certificates ought to be 
preserved at their proper value by making them, 
under all circumstances, conform in amount to 
the coins or metallic circulation which they 
represent.” Sir R. Peel employed the same 
opinion as the basis of the argument, on which 
he louiided the reasons for the changes which 
he introduced in the banking .system of the 
country, througli the Bank Acts of 1844-45 
(see speech in H. of C. on Bank Charter, 6th 
May 1844). The principles and the methods 
of action which Sir R. Peel supported on that 
occasion, were in i)])position, as he admitted, 
to ^fhe high authority of Adam Smith and 
ot Ricardo, wlio held that freedom of com¬ 
petition and immediate convertibility into coin 
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at the will of the holder, coupled, it should be 
understood, with such provisions as would secure 
tlif holder from loss under any circumstarees, 
would ])revent the notes of banks from bi'iiig 
issued in exc(;ss. Sir R. Peel might liave added 
rliat this o})inion •of his own was also in 
Opposition to that of Mr. Huskissoii. Sir R. 
I’eel referrtal in the s[)eecli <pioted above to the 
Ib r-LiuN CoMMiri'Kic RivruRT wliich, it 

should be pointed out, was made during tin* 
period of suspension of specie payments, and 
jicommended a retui’ii to j)ayments in speeiei 
as a curt* Ibr the evils (le[)recated. Sir R. Peel 
was l:>y far the most powerful supporter of this 
doctrine, wliich is of im])orlance as laying <lown 
a j)rincij>le unknown Ixdbre—namely that it is 
< s.,eiitial that the l>ank notes eirrulating in a 
country should always confoi'in in amount to 
tlie metallic circulation which they represent, 
see above—the result of tlio acci^j dance, of 
which has been the selJaration of the banking 
<h‘[tartmont from the issue department of tlic 
liank of England (see Bank ok Excjj.and). 
’'flu' doctrine has never, it should bie mentioned, 
found g(‘iieral aceeplaiiee. with t‘conomists. it 
marks the dillenuKa^ IndAveen those who regard 
bank notes as ‘‘money,” and those who con¬ 
sider them, in the words of Hnskisson, as “eir- 
eiilatiiig ei'e(lit,” and a “substitute for money 
in till* traiisaeti(Uis of tlu; eonimnnity ” (Jluskis- 
soii on the Jfi'jn'cciafioii of thr ( ri ritcii), Wliih^ 
insisting, and pro|)erly, on a.(l(‘<|na.te secuialy 
lieing given for the liaiik Jiote, tlie eniTeiiev 
♦ loetrine leaves mit of sight tlu‘. oper.ition of all 
other insi l unieiits of (/redit, efpially elfeclive in 
tin ii' NNay, as bank notes, on price and the movr- 
iiieiiis of commodilirs. 

[See hooks lefelTcd lo under Bl'l.LloN f'oM- 
MiTTtK. ■ Evidence bL-foiv (V)iiuiiitlee on Banks of 
' • lie, House of (’oiiiiuoiis, 1810-11. -(.‘onniiiUee 
< 1)1 Bank Acts, House of (’ominous, 1857.---'fmets 
aud Ollier juililieations on “ Mi'tnllio and Paj)er 
( iiiTViicy,” juMuteil by Lord ()\A‘rsloiie, 1 8d7-57.— 
S] )t.n-elu_s of Sir R. l’(*el on “Bank f'harU-r,” House 
ol' (Aulimoiis, May 0, ‘20, etc., 1841, et<‘.] 

(THN'ES .are amongst tlie most useful ai»])li- 
aiici-s wliicdi matheni.alics lends to tlic social 
seii'licrs. d'lu- curves most freipicutly em])loye(l 
in this way are phaic curves; sncli as AB in 
the ann<-xe(l hguivs ; ivfejTed to rectangular 
axi's (JX and (jV in sneli wise that the’enrve 
]c])r<\sent.s tlx* interd(^]»endence of two variable 
<|Uantities O.e ;ind (Jy, tlx* change in one of the 
variables 0// wliieli atten<is a cliange in tlic 
other variabli* 0,r, Tuo species of (uirvc may 
be (list iiigiiislied : (1) where the (juantitative 
ndation between Hie variables is not snpjtosed 
to be nunierieally ascertaine<l, the datum being 
ot an indetinite rliaraetm’, as tliat Ox’ continu¬ 
ally increases witli the decrease of 0// ; and (2) 
where the curve is the feeurd of statistical 
observations. 

(1) The first kind of curve is used in abstract 


economics ; where the data arc in general quan¬ 
titative indeed but not numerical, ejj. that tho 
liemai.d for a commodity increases as its price 
dccrc.xsi s. Jcvoiis’s liopt^ of obtiiiiiing demand 
curves by statistical observation (^T/ico/'if, IiRro- 
<hictiou, p). 23, 2ixl ed.), may appear oliimerical. 
There is one d;itum of the kind indicated which 
curves arc specially adapted to represent, the 
projierty ot iacrcasc at d dccrcasinif wliieli 
is at tlie root of the two most ex;ict Hieories in 
political economy, vi;'. the law of rent and Hx' 
law of final utility. Tins inip irtaiit iidati'Ui is 
sinqily expressed by means of a eurvi' cixicave 
towards the axi* OX such as AB in Fig, 1. 
Ill tliis case the (juaiitity repicseuLtd l>y' tho 



line 0// (‘onlinnally increases A\'i(l] (lie incrcuso 
<»f O.c, but tile ]‘;ite of iliei'euse eolitiliiiclly 
decrcjises. The sjiine idiui limy be e.xpres.M-''l hy 


Y 



a descending eurv(' sneli ;i.s AB in Eig. 2, if 
one (piantity is represented by Hx* k/',/ con¬ 
tained betAveen tlie right lines (J\', (),/', 
and the eiii’ve AB. ddiis (pnintity eon! innally 
inerea.ses with the ineiiuise of (b/y but at a 
decreasing rate. To represent such ridalions 
curves a[>pe;ir a more jiotent aid than onlinary 
language, and perhajis even than algeliDiic 
symbols. Diagrams are preferred befo.v sym¬ 
bols by Prof. M;irsh;ill {J'rincipics of K'o)}ohncs^ 
]»refacc to first edition). “Tlie use of tho 
latter [diagrams] reipiires no si>eeial kix.iw- 
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lodgo, ;m(l tlu-y often i^yprosH tl\e conditions of 
oconoTiiic life more acciirat(*ly as wadi as more 
easily tliaii d<» mathematical syiiihols.” 

It may he (jhscivcd, hnwevci', lliat, as eom- 
]iai,f(l until Fi’N'"I' loNs (y. r.y ciii vcs hav’ea sorm*- 
w'hat limiti'd use. ddicy aiv aliim.st rcstriidfil 
to t lie .'<im j.le <‘a.sc of two wirialdes. Tims in 
the tlieoiy of I'f iit, a eiiiwe lia|i|iily reprc-simts 
tie* I' tiinis yirMcl hy Micn-.s.^ivr applications 
of dosi'.s of outlay, a-s in .h vims's illuslia1 ion 
(77/^e/-,/ (»;' pii/ilirtf/. f'JrnjtdiHif, ell. vi.) Ol', 
aceoidin;^ to a const nicf ion w liieli l)c <^)iiinecy 
appears toha\'e hccii the fust to use. tin* siicccs.',- 
i\e parts of one co-ordinate O.c may I'ejncscnt 
(qualities of land (arian.ited in a descendin'^ 
or'lci'}, while the eorrespoiidim; values of Oy 
stand lor the i( turns made to rijiinl capitals 
ajiplic'i (o each portion ol land (ep. Ih'ol. 
Ma i\->lia II. I'l'i ni'ij>!i s e/ JC'oitdiitti's, p. lilid 

ed. j Ihit, w hen it. is a 11einpt eiI to eomhim* these 
t Wo ''oust rue t ions, as the | 'resent \\ rit er has done 
(/////d/' ./s .e''’e//ea Jd/tdi'f f'>r the un¬ 

familiar ideas of soli'is and siirlaees are intro- 
diii'ed : and ' leaiiiess is saerilieed. 4h» take 
aiiotlle!' example (the ItCMWO ( 4 ' I! V |•:s, 7 . C. ) 
SO mil'll extolled hy I'ceellt, economists, are 
a\ailahle only on the hspothesis that, while 
the pli'-e of ill'* aitiele Ullder eollsi'lerat ioll 
\aiies, the priei s of all other articles remain 
eoii^lanl (Anspil/ iin<l Lichen TIonrir thr 
L- ). Lilt (hi'i i. a somewhat narrow hyp'i- 
ih' -i-. exeludiii'j; tin* important eases of “com¬ 
pel i n:.;' ” a 1 1 ' 1 “' oiiiplel in;j:" < om nio< li I ies ). 

,is We ma\ lall those articles which are relalcl 
'itimr oil ih'' «me hatnl, as heef ami mntlon, 
ol' mi tile oth' i' liiii'l, as tea ami sULi'ar. In 
simh ea-es a s\ mholie e \ pi e-,si<,)i r''presen tin;^ 
the .eU.illI 'W'' of tlm eoii.''Umer as n j'lf iirf ,'n,i of 
hi- 1'1II'''| I-' S is Iiiiieh mole In Ipful ih.'iii a 

'Ui\'. Avaiii, in tin' tln'ory of di-lrihiit ion 
the pi'ofi!- of tlm ' . 1 '/■'/!/■ ih'0\ 'lepemIin;;' on 
the mm haii'l on ihe sah s of tinishc'l jiro'liiets, 
ami on the otln ;- li.iml "II the expeimes of pro- 
dimtioii, wayis, iiio i'St aii<l rent, and so forth, 
is hrlti r lepi'. outed hy .1 fumtion of several 
\aiiahhs tlian hy a ein\.'. A curve neiy he 
best a'lapt'il lim llieanlian first approxima¬ 
tion that, the ploflls mi sm-eessive (loses of 
ea pital are • «(iial. L.iil it i- not so easy to 
lepre-eiit i mn (! iea! 1V ih'* mod iliea t ions of 
I Ids eoin'eptioii ^\ lii' ii a III all !• \ ie\\ retjLiir's 
that, llm j'l'olits of an ^ ■'n,-. ,i. nr are not 
proportional t" tlm amount of capital em¬ 
ploy'd. ih.al till* waye-ot a lal'ourt'r aix* in a 
» fit.tin -I n.-e ju-t. '''plal t'» tie- product of his 
lahoiir ( Mar.-lla 1!. s #«/ ‘Jiid 

ed. \ol. i, p. .'olll). Snell ihemies apj'ear to the 
pu-' iit wiit- r to tlo^v more natiiiallv from the 
aualuioil > aieulus of ma.xim.a and minima than 
lioiii ally Use ot' (au■^■e'^. Lor tiii'ther ohserva- 
tioim ,m lo the use of eurves in eeonoinii*s, see 
Li N' iio\-aml M A i HI M \ l ie\t. Ah,rimn. 

(di ^ M' tlm eurv.'s ohtaim d hy statistieal 


oleservatioii it siiffice.s here to remark that tliey 
arii ibr the most f)art derived from a discoiitiiui- 
oiis .set of points, siieli as^A 7 , r, .v, in Fig. 3 (nr 
set of right lines joining those points). Here 



the, leiigthsyoy 7/u .s'./y etc., repre.sent the 

(plantities of ^<mn* saiiahle uiidiT ohservatiou 
at linite (in>l iiiliiiitesimal) intervals of time, 
s[»aee, oi* other vaiiahle. Cases in which tlm 
i-egisllatimi is emitiiinoiis, as in sonit' nieteoro- 
looieal (th.-ervatioiis. are rare in social statislies. 
(As to the use nt curves in statistics .smx the 
(luAi'HicAi, Mkihoi) ami Si Arisnes.) 

K. V. 1:. 

(dhSTt)])!, Lii/rmi (1 771-1 S Ki), hmii near 
Novai'a. lie was liy profession a. lawyer, hut 
SO '.11 entered into joiii'iialism and dir«>eled the 
I s'l I >er . / m n'D Ihi 1II,> till lldliihhl. Jle l.e- 
eaiim pii^y eouiieillor aiid harm). ddn* V/es/o/'V 
<'/' Mihiii hy Li'ti''* \’eiri was eoiitiiuied hy 
(‘imto'li; as an economist In* is widely known 
as the editor of a eolleetimi of the ])rilieipal 
It.'diaii ••'■miomists in lifty volumes. M. t*. 

<TS’r()l)lA. \n exi'i'essimi of Lmnan law 
denoting a spi ei.al duly of taking can* of a 
hailc'l ohjeet (see L) \ I I'’,. S. 

<'I’.S'lhd.M ('TsToMS Dt’l'Il'.s. Duties 
eliarg'-d h\ law upon commodities inpxuted 
iiilo or export'd !r.)m a emintry. Flm duties 
of eust one- “seem lo have heeii ealleil customs, 
as denoting eimtomary [sayments Avhieli lead 
heeii in use froiii time immemorial; they 
appe.ar to ha\e Iceii originally eoiesider(*(l as 
t.'ixes u|ton the prolits of 11 mi e li;i n t s ’' (//hvC/'/e 
e/' A'n/'/'.ys, hk. v. chap. ii. art. iv.) As early 
as 1 howevei', complaints were made hx' the 

pro'liieei-s of Woo], at that lime tilt* most im- 
l.ortant dntiahle artiile. that tlm iiitemled 
special ta \a t ion ol inei'eha n t s was m»t elleetc' I 1 >y 
customs duti' s, aii'l Irom 1-hi I, when the piiee 
..| wool eea-,(d to he lixed hv law, such dutie.S 
were for a long peiio'l supported hy inerehants, 
ami oppiised hy thi' agi ieiilt ural classes. In 
1 L,n), a “ I'-taliaioi V ' and additional duty im¬ 
posed on malnis.v wine im[)or(ed from Crete 
“until tile Aeiitlians should abate their iiew' 
impositions. ’ was tlm lirst step in tin* long series 
ot dull's imp..-ed for oilmi' tli.an n-vt-nue pur- 
l>oses, aii'l ' Veiituallv mainly for the ]*roteeliou 
ami eiieouragemeiit of home industries. In 
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1815 when, as Mr. Dowell says, ‘ ‘ taxation reached 
its zenith,” the public demand that the enor¬ 
mous necessities of the government should be 
met as far as possible by the imposition of pro¬ 
tective tariffs had resulted in a customs system 
of the most complicated and onerous description, 
au<l even when the burdens of war diminished, 
the reductions effected in the customs duties 
were small as compared with the diminution of 
the direct taxes. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
carried his first gi’eat measure of tariff reform, 
his policy being to utilise the direct taxes, and 
especially the income-tax, in order to remove 
the comparatively unproductive duties with 
wliich traders were met in every direction. In 
that year some 750 articles out of about 1200 
were removed from the tariff, the loss to the 
revenue being not more than £1,200,000. 
h'liree years later, Peel effected a further revision, 
•;bolishing the duties on more than 400 articles, 
principally raw materials, and repealing all ex- 
])ort duties, at an aggregate loss of £3,500,000. 
In 1846 the duties on corn and some other 
articles of food were discarded at a cost of 
£750,000. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone took a 
further step in the same direction, and, by the 
same means as his predecessor. In 1860 he 
proposed farther reductions of import duties, 
and took wliat has been described as “ the final 
step in the reform of one of the most com[)re- 
liensive and complicated lists of prohibition and 
commercial restrictions, in the form of frontier 
or port duties, that ever hindered the develop¬ 
ment of the trade and manufactures of a nation.” 
This final step involved a loss of revenue of 
£2,250,000. 

The following table shows the net produce of 
customs duties in the United Kingdom in each 
tenth year froiii 1S37 to 1907 inclusive:— 


1837 

. £22,063,000 

1877 . £20,099,000 

18U 

. 21,656,000 

1S87 . 19,634,000 

1877 

. 23,276,000 

1S07 . 20,618,000 

1867 

. 22,655,900 

1907 . 32,181,000 

The lO 

1 lowing table show.s in detail the net pro- 

iuce of the customs duties for 1912-13 :— 

Chicor 

y 1 

£46,000 

Cocr>;i 

1 

r 

332,000 

Cotf«e 

J . . 

170,900 

Tea 


6,152.000 • 


Total duties on imported 
non-alcoholic beverages . 6,700,000 

^pirit'^ . . . £4,167,000 

Wine . . . I,n0,uo0 

Foreign Beer . . 27,000 

Total duties on imported 


alcoholic bcvera'.a^s . 5,304,000 

. . . . 3,052,000 

Dried Fruits . , 165,000 

Tobacco and Snuff , 17,251,000 

Motor Spirit . . 722 000 

Other Receipts . . . 20,u00 


£33,517,000 


111 1909 the Excise department, formerly 
under the control of the Inland Revenue, was 
amalgamated with the Customs. The two de¬ 
partments, though nominally independent, had 
always worked in close relationship and trans¬ 
acted much of each other s business, many of the 
duties collected by each being interdependent oi 
countervailing. Both included duties on beer, 
chicory, spirits and tobacco. The arbitrary dis¬ 
tinction between customs and excise in the public 
accounts was therefore of little value for eco¬ 
nomic purposes. The two departments now work 
together as the Board of Customs and Excise. 

The department performs many functions 
other than the collection of revenue. It is 
responsible, inter alia, for the measurement of 
the tonnage of vessels, the registration of ships, 
the collection of liglit dues, the recei[)t of wreck, 
the settlement of salvage claims, the mainten¬ 
ance of fisheries conventions, tlie observance 
of quarantine regulations, the examination of 
merchandise marks, the collection of .statistics 
(import and export, etc.), the prevention of 
the importation of injurious liferatiire, lol.toiy 
advertisements, etc., the enrolment and pay¬ 
ment of men for the Royal Xaval Deserve. It 
undertakes work in connectiou with the Old 
Age Pensions and the National Insurance Act 
(1911). Under the latter it investigates vaiTais 
claims and questions and transmits the informa¬ 
tion collected to the Insiirama) Commissioners, 
distributes Insurance literature, and in seaport 
towns gives information as to the Seamen’s 
National Insurance Society. Under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs, and similar Acts, the de¬ 
partment is entrusted with sucli duties as the 
oxaraination of imported tea and the disposal 
of all declared unlit for human use, and ihe 
prosecution for illegal importations of adul (’or¬ 
ated or impoverished butter or milk. A nnnd.it'i' 
of foreign reprints of English books also are 
annually conliscatcil at tijc jioi js of entry by 
this department (Copyright Act, 1911). 

All important feature of any well-organised 
customs system is that by which dutiable art icles 
arc allowed to be depo.sitcd in warehouses 
under bond for the due payment of the duties 
when delivered for consumption (see Bonded 
Warehouses). The earlier economists strongly 
advocated the maintenance of such warehouses, 
mainly on the ground that the consumer escajK'S 
charges for interest on the duties paid by tlie 
merchant, but it is now evident that the system 
is of great and very varied utility. Not only 
is the payment of duty deferred, but it is not 
exacted at all on the waste occasioned by natural 
causes, and by the various operations allowed to 
be effected under supervision in bonded ware- 
Inmses, prior to duty being charged. Bonded 
goods may be removed from warehouse to ware¬ 
house, or they may be re-exported or transhipped 
free of duty, which is in fact only paid when 
the goods are to be taken into consumption. 
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innMenceof customs duties, like those of 
otln r faxes on commodities cannot be accurately 
d(‘(eiiiiine(i without taking into consideration 
tlie various conditions attending the production 
and s\i[)])ly of tire article taxed, and its relation 
to til'* na^uirements of the consumer, and even 
when the incidence of such duties has been 
estaldishcd, tlicii’ effect in restricting interna- 
l ional t rade, or in diverting it from the channels 
ill which it would naturally How, must bo ascer- 
taine<i before it can be seen whether the direct 
and indirect cost of the duties outweigh theii* 
advantages. It is usually considered that the 
burden of customs duties will fall eventually upon 
the consumer, wliether they are charged on the 
»!Xport or on the import of tlie dutiable article, 
but in the case of export duties it usually 
happens that the ro^jtriction of trade in the 
' I iitiahle article, or its diversion to other markets, 
iliminishes the jirofit of the homo producers and 
distributors to an extent far beyond the yield of 
tlie duty, and in the case of import duties it has 
been considered that some portion of the burden 
will at times be borne by the merchant by whom 
tlie duties are advanced, his ability to transfer 
it to the consumer being by no means absolute. 
(See Co.sT ok Collection of Taxes.) 

[A/innal Reports of the Commissioners of Cics- 
toj/is. — Ham’s Customs Year Book, — Dowell’s 
Jlislori/ of TajreUion and Taxes in Kngland ,— 
Hall’s Ilistori/ of the Customs RcL'enue,~\ t. n. E. 

CUSTOM (Hahit) - - ri's Place in Eco- 
NO.Mlcs. When the two are distinguished, habit 
is an unwritten law or tradition of our indi¬ 
vidual selves, custom is so for a society of | 
men. Every custom has thus begun in some | 
habit ; and \iuth custom and habit have a 
power ainilogous to vis imrtioe. as delined in 
Newton’s Pir.st Law of Motion. Men continue 
in a .state of rest or of iiniforin motion in a 
straight line, cxco[)t in .so far as tliey are led to 
change that, state by foi’ce impre.ssed on them. 
Where aetioiis are (letermiiieil by the iieees.sily 
of pliN.-^ieal, pliysiulogieal, or even of ethical 
laws, they are not .said to he done by habit or 
enstom, the latter woids lieing conlined to such 
actions a.s arc more evidently modihable liy 
human ca})rice. d'licy are not used of nature 
hut of .^ceoiid iiatui r. 

In men more than in other animals habits 
become enstoin.s, social functions creating social 
stnielures. The knowledge of the past is pre- 
■•^erved, <nul ill the eas<* oi' seientilie dis(*overies 
and mechanical inventions, for example, one 
generation of learners ran begin at the point 
where the preceding lett oil', and convert into 
habit ami custom what was at hr.st a con¬ 
scious otl’oi t and deliberate act of will. It is 
an e.sscntial condition of a skilled, he. of nearly 
every industry that ju'aetice makes perfect; 
and tim si.uidard of jterfeetiuii beeome.s higher if 
the shill - an be transmitted by teaching, and 
litX'd not 1 e av,([uircd by CMich individual ah initio^ 


unaided. This applies even to the art of walk¬ 
ing upright and the perception of distance by 
vision. The most familiar economical examples 
are those given by Adam Smith in his first 
chapters (see Division of Labour). To his 
already old text must be added the equally old 
commentary that the bent and fitness of the 
individuals must be consulted. Some are born 
to use tools ; others can make better use of their 
eyes or voice than of their hands, etc. Where- 
ever the bent lies, habit will be acquired fastest 
when the bent is followed. In the present 
condition of the working classes in Europe the 
sons are a.s a rule brought up to their father’s 
trade; yet, owing to the frequent changes 
caused in a trade by new inventions, this 
practice can hardly lead to the gi’owth of castes 
(see Caste) such as prevail in the East. But 
even in our own country custom may often 
make a long stand against new inventions, 
to the great detriment of economy, e.g. in 
retention of fallows and opposition to reaping 
machines. 

In the more complicated economical relations, 
where distribution is concerned, custom as else¬ 
where may be both a strength and a weakness 
to those bound by it. It may become an in.stru- 
ment aiding progress ; or it may become a fetter. 
Customary rates of wages may be rates that 
neither fall so low nor rise so high as the rates 
that would be fixed by competition in open 
market, and so it is with customary rents and 
customary prices. AVhat has alway.s been paid 
acquires au apparent justification from usage ; 
and this is found in the CAse of taxes, as 
ap])ear.s in the very name Customs, where 
novelty and uiqwpularity as a rule go together. 
’Phe times and ways of payment are largely 
fixed by ciustom more tlian by consciuu.s regard 
to exjiediciicy. ^Tages, for example, aie }>aid 
in the case of Ix)ndoii workmen by tlie week, 
of many Scotch workmen by the lorLnighr, of 
domestic servants by the month, of many farm 
servants by the year. 

When wages have been raised by a teiiq^orary 
cause, they may bo maintained by custom, in 
the sense that the labourers’ standard of living 
may bo permanently raised. Tliis result .can 
hardly be secured without some I'orm of com¬ 
bi ritHl action among the labourers. Combina¬ 
tion implies criticism and initiative, and seems 
a iieces.^ary aid if custom is to be a strength 
iinstead of a weakness. 

It is only roughly true that men are email- 
cijiated from custom in proportion to their 
education. They are seldom removed by it 
from the iiiliuencc of fashion (see Fashion), 
which is simply a form of custom W’here the 
Ci:ij)riciousness of the unwritten law is not con¬ 
cealed, and where the matters concerned are 
supposed to be beyond exact utilitarian calcu¬ 
lation. lashion often determines not only 
what men eat and wear, but where they buy 
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and even to some extent what tiiey pay. 
The goodwill of a business is simply this 
lashion considered from the purveyor’s point 
of view. Thomas Telford the engineer formed 
[Kirt of the goodwill of the Salopian coffeo- 
liouse at Charing Cross (see Smiles’ TAfe of 
iW/ord). It is perhaps the tendency of an 
active commercial community to go from the 
one extreme, of regard for custom, to the other, 
regard for mere cheapness as measured by price 
without due account of quality. Modern im¬ 
provements, such as railways, and telegraphs, 
and co-operative stores, play a great part in 
breaking down custom and causing a rough 
equality even in retail prices. In the whole- 
s-ile markets, where both sellers and buyers 
arc alive to their commercial interests, tlie 
power of custom is a smaller factor than in 
i..tiil dealings. But in the stock markets and 
elsewhere it is still a factor (see e.g, Babbage, 
.)fach. a/ui Mamif., 3rd ed. ch. xv. p. 145;— 
Ellis, “Influence of Opinion on Markets,” 
Economic Journal, March 1892, [)p. 109 seq.) 
It may be doubted if customary profit is so 
tangihlc a conception as it seemed to Adam 
Smith ; yet in recent Continental Usury Laws 
it figures still very largely, as it did in the 
Middle Ages. Where instead of prices or profits 
conditions of bargaining arc concerned, it is 
not only a factor but the main factor, for 
commercial law is simply the customs of mer¬ 
chants to which the state now gives legal efleet. 
Tliere is a sense in which nearly all statute law 
is custom, defined, and made consistent and it 
may he imposed on an unwilling minority, as 
in the Factory Acts, q.r. To make custom 
our friend for life we bind liim under penalties. 

If prices are afiected by custom, still more 
is the currency itself. Custom prevents our 
ifl option of a decimal currency. No money is 
:urrency if it falls under suspicion, even gi'ound- 
lessly, like Wood’s pence under Swift’s attacks, 
and is refused in ordinary transactions. Money 
is \inlike. all other tools in depending almost 
entirely on c ustom, instead of mechanical fitness, ■ 
for its elliciency. The general outward char- | 
aeter of European coins has accordingly changed j 
only by a series of variations which were, each, 1 


very slight indeed at the time of their intro¬ 
duction. To be current, a coin needs to have 
a familiar look and resemble its predecessors in 
almost all respects. In paper money too, aa 
in Scotch one pound and English five-pound 
notes, custom is essential to currency. Some¬ 
what analogous is the recognition of articles aa 
g(3od because of a well-known trade mark. 

There are many instances of the power of 
custom in political history. Good st.'itcsmau- 
ship is averse to an absolutely new (le])arlur(.‘, 
and makes only such changes as at least seem, 
to be an outgrowth of old customs, and a ret m u 
to some old Magna Charta instead of a new 
institution. There is no eontradiftioii between 
custom and reflection. If the fmin.er by itself 
is inertia, the latter by itself is insubstantial, 
and its product ephemeral, like a learning tlsa^ 
dispenses with memory and history, and tricots 
to unassisted original study, 'idiougli, esj)ecially 
in matters economical, deliberate roiiectioii and 
ealciilatioii will inevitably subject .‘ill customs 
and customary institutions to the test of criti¬ 
cism, yet any new order will be laiilt iif) out 
of the materials of the old, and will only itself 
be permanent by becoming customary. 

[For the influence of custom on Prices, Wages, 
Rent, etc., see Richard Jones, Political Economy, 
ed. VVhewell, 1859, IHslribution of (1831). 

—J. S. Mill, I^olil. Econ.y ii., iv. (1848).—T. PI 
Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Pol, and Moral Pliilo.sophy, 
2nd ed. 1888.—On the emancipation of modern 
industry from medueval custom, etc., see Cobdeii, 
Engl., Irel.y and America, —On cnstojii and the 
currency, see Jevons, Muncy, ch. viii. p. 78, and 
in relation to the morphology of coins, see C. F. 
Keary, Numismatic Chronicle, v. 165-98, vi. 41- 
95.—On custom and habit in general see Riimelin, 
lieden und Anfsiitze (1881), ii. pp. 148 seq., Das 
Wese7i der Geioohnheit, and compare Hegel, PecMs- 
philosophie, § 151.—On custom as standard of 
living, see Malthus, Essay on Pop., i., ii., iv., 
viii. — On fashion, see Hermann, Slaatsiuirlh- 
schaftliche Untersuchungen (2nd ed. 1870), pp. 99, 
100.—On custom as Status in distinction from 
Contract, see Maine, Ancient Law, passim. —On 
goodwill, etc., see Schallle, Die nationaloJwno- 
mische Theorie der ausschliessenden Absaf.rcer- 
hdltnisse (Tiibingen) 1867.] J. R. 


DAIRE, EuGkNE, born in Paris 1798, died 
there 1847. He commenced life as a collector 
of the contributions directes, a direct tax on in¬ 
dividuals imposed on their incomes, at Arpajon 
(Seine-et-Oise), but was dismissed from his 
employment after the revolution of 1830, on 
account of the opinions held by a relation of his, 
which he himself, however, did not share. He 
was afterwards restored to his post at the request 
of the inhabitants of the place. In 1839 he 
resigned his ofllce, desiring to apply himself to 
economic study. After some preliminary 


j attempts he discovered the direction in which his 
true vocation lay, and devoted himself to pre¬ 
paring the collection of the works of the pi iiici[>al 
economists, published by Messrs. Guillaumin. 
Of the fifteen volumes of this collection he edited 
si.x ; Les flconomistes financiers du X Vllle Slide 
(Vauban, BoisguiHebert, J. Law, Melon, and 
Dutot), IjCS Physuocrales (Quesnay, Dupont de 
Nemours, Mercier de la Riviere, Abbe Bandeau, 
and Le Trosne), the (Euvres de Turgot, the 
(Euwes diverses de J. B. Say, the first volume 
of Milanges (David Hume, V. de Forbonnais, 
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Condillac, Condorcet, Lavoisier, and Franklin). 
Daiie wrote, in these volumes, a special notice of 
eacli author. Some of these are of great value, 
lor exaijiplc, those of Law and Turgot. Equally 
iin|)Oi Uiit is his introductory ex})osition of “ the 
tlieories of the Physiocrats,” which gained him 
a ]>rize of 1500 fr. (£60) from the Academy of 
Mr.ial and Political Science. The news of this 
sue ess only reached him on his deathbed. An 
ahie financier and a distinguished economist, 
J)aii(‘. was too early lost to the science, of 
which, had his life been s})ar(Mi, he might liave 
hr on a distinguished expositor. a. c. f. 

DALBIAC, Ceneiial Sir James Charles 
(1776-1848), served with distinction in the 
Ih ninsiilar \Var, was Tory member for Kipon 
18:55-67. ile ])ul>lished, in 1841 (London), A 
irords on Uia corn laws, wherein are hronght 
(tndcr consuh'ration certain of the statements 
u'Jtirli are to be fonml in the 3rd ed. of Mr, 
^^‘<JuUoch's pamphlet on the same subject. See 
M “(.'nlloch, Liter, of Pol. Kcon., p. 80. He 
wro(t.'. iilsf) a Military Catechism for the use of 
ooaiiii otjieers and non-commissiona^d Oflccrs of 
('ara/rj/ (1817). 

'fo the same author is perhaps to be attributed 
tiir tollowing tract ascribed on the title page to 
“.I. C. l)all)iac, of Buckham Hall, Lfcklield ” 
(fSnssex). Proofs of existing agricultural dis¬ 
tress, and an endeavour to show the necessity of 
permanent and efficient 2 ^rotection to agriculture 
1}! permanent and cjjicient legislative enactnurds 
(r.ewos, 1820). The writer employs the form 
<d' a dialogue between a farmer and a manu- 
lacturer. Ho argues in the spirit of Western, 
whoso “ llesolutions ” of March 1816 ho quotes 
in Ids apjRMidix. j. B, 

DALHVMPLE, Sir John, 4th baronet (1726- 
1810), was the eldest son of Sir William 
Jtdrymjde ot Cranstouii. He was educated 
.it Kdinburgh and at Cambridge, and became 
an advoeate at the Scottish bar in 1748. From 
1< 76 to 1807 he was one of the barons of the 
< \c liei|uer. In 1757 he published an Essay 
to.rords a Gcni ral JJ-story of Feudal Property 
ni Fngland (Itli and enlarged edition, 1759, 
8vo),^ praisrd liy Hume (J. 11. Burton, Life, 
ii. 87). Part ol this work was revised bv 
^lontesquieu. Dalrymple ]irinted in 1764 Coii- 
sio’r rations on (he IMify of Entails (2uil eti. 1765, 
v8vo), a very able delence. His Memoirs of 
Crral Pritain and Ireland, 1681-93 (3 vols. 4to, 
1./1-8S, new ed. 1790, 3 vols. 8vo), largely 
h.i-f d upon unpublisheil documents, is chiefly 
intei'i siiiig from a biogra])hieal and anecdotal 
<'l view. He received a visit from Dr. 
.loluison at Cranstouii in 1773 (Boswell, Life, 
ls8<. V. pp. 401-104). He M’as given to 
eliemical and industrial exjieriments, and in 
1-98 interested himself in teaching the making 
ot soa]> Irom herrings. He w’as succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his fourth son, who became 
ciglith earl of 8tair in 1840. 


His economic writings are : 

An Appeal to Facts in a Letter to Earl Temple, 
London, 1763, 4to (includes an account of the 
money raised on loan for the public service from 
1755 to 1762). —The Question considered: Whether 
rood should he allowed to be exported when the 
price is low at home on paying a duty to the public 1 
Ijondon, 1781 (2nd ed. 1782, answered by Rev. N. 
Forster and two anonymous pamphleteers. The 
author gives various reasons why it should be 
permitted).—A and Proposals on the subject 
of the coal, tar, and iron hrarwhes of trade, London, 
1784, 8vo (written to attract the attention of 
speculators to the coal, ironstone, and limestone on 
liis estate in Edinburgh).— Address to the Land' 
holders of England upon the interest which they 
have in the state of the distillery laws, London, 
1786, 8VO (proposes a tax on stills). 

[Dictionary of Nat. Biogr., xiii. 424 - 425 ; 
M‘CulIoch, Literature of Political Economy, 1815]. 

H. K. 7. 

DAMAGES. The technical name for a sum 
of money claimed by a person who has suffered 
injury or loss by reason of a breach of contract 
or of another’s wrongful act or omission. In 
actions for damages it belongs to the province 
of the jury to assess the amount, but there are 
certain established rules, according to which 
they ought to find, and which the judge ought 
to explain to them, e.g. the rule relating to 
remoteness of damage, according to wliich the 
loss for wliich compensation is claimed must 
be sometliing immediately connected with the 
breach ot contract or w’rongfnl act or omission, 
and must be such as tlie defendant would 
reasonably liavc contemplated as the result of 
such bi’eacli, act, or omission. The non-receipt 
of money })iomised to be paid on a certain date 
may jirevent the promisee from making a pro¬ 
fitable investment, or may even, through caus¬ 
ing his insolvency, bring about the ruin of his 
prosjiects ; but these are not the ordinary 
results of the non-payment of a debt, and no 
damages can therefore he claimed beyond the 
amount of the debt with interest. In a case of 
breacli of contract for the sale of goods, the 
measure of damages is the diflerence between 
tlie jirice named in the contract and tlie market 
value of the like goods at the time when the 
contract was broken. As a general rule, 
damages are not awarded as a compensation for 
injuries which do not result in a pecuniarv loss, 
hut in exceptional cases it is admissible to 
compensate the plaintiff for wounded feelings 
or bodily pain, c.g. in actions for breach of 
promise to marry, in actions for defamation* 
(libel or slander), in actions for assault, etc. 

In some cases the conduct of the defendant 
may be such as to make it permissible for the 
jury to award damages in excess of the amount 
which^ would be suilkient to compensate the 
plaintitl lor the injury suffered by him, c.g. 
trespass of a particularly insulting character, 
seduction under aggravating circumstances. 
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Ill such a case the damages are said to be 
‘'exemplary” or “vindictive.” On the other 
hand the damages may be so small that they 
could not reasonably be looked upon as com¬ 
pensation for any injury. Damages of the 
latter kind, which in technical language are 
called “nominal damages,” may occur in two 
classes of oases : —(1) When the plaintiffs in¬ 
tention is not so much to obtain compensation, 
as to make use of an action for damages as a 
convenient mode of procedure for asserting a 
right, e.g. action of trespass for the purpose of 
establishing a title to lands ; (2) When the 
plaintiff, though technically in the right, ought 
not, according to the opinion of the jury, to 
succeed in the action, e.g. in action for defama¬ 
tion when the defendant through flaws in the 
evidence, has failed to establish his plea of 
justification, but has convinced the jury that 
the plaintiffs character is worthless. The 
cx}»ression “ ordinary damages ” is used in con¬ 
tradistinction to “nominal” or “exemplary” 
damages. In certain cases it is recognised by 
the law that the requirements of the jdaintiff 
cannot be adequately satisfied by damages, and 
Specific Perfoumance {g.v.) is decreed, e. s. 

DAMAGES, Measure OF. Damages are the 
pecuniary satisfaction which a plaintiff may 
obtain by success in an action. The rules by 
which such satisfaction is measured form a 
l)ranch of law known as tlic Measure of 
Damages, 

[See as to English Law, Davuiges^ by .1. D. 
Maync and L. Smitli, London, 1884 ; and as to 
American Law, The. Measure of Damages, by T. 
Sedgwick, New York, 1874.] J. E. c. M. 

DAMETH, Henri (1812-1884), born at 
Paray-le-Monial (Saone-et-Loire), died at 
Geneva. He was in early life a devoted fol¬ 
lower of Fourier {q.v.), but became, through 
conscientious study, one of the most ardent 
popularisers of economic science. He published 
in 1842 a work entitled Defease clu Four'Urisme, 
1 vol. in 18mo; then in 1849, Un m^moire 
sur la foruiation des citis iTidiLstriclles dites ciUs 
de r Union, in 8vo; after this he filled, from 
1850 to 1855, the position of editor-in-chief to 
the Avenir de Nice. Becoming convinced of 
the soundness of economic theory he shook 
himself clear of the doctrines of Fourier, and 
])ublished: Le Juste et VUtile, 1859, 1 vol. in 
Svo ; VFconomie politique et le spiritualisme, 
1862, 1 vol. in Svo; Introdu^ciion d, VUude de 
Viconomie politi<iae, 1865, 1 vol. in Svo; Les 
Banqaes puhliques d'dmission, 1866, 1 vol. in 
8 Vo (in this he supported the freedom of banks) ; 
Lc mouvernent socialiste et Vdconomie politique, 
1869, 1 vol. in 18mo ; La question sociale, 1871, 
1 vol. in 12mo; and finally Les Bases 'miurelles 
de Viconomie sociale, 1872, 1 vol. in 18mo. 
He lectured with success, in 1864, on political 
economy at Lyons, in connection with the 
chamber of commerce of that city, and at the 


Academy of Geneva, from 1865. His works 
are lucid in style and temperate in tone. He 
assisted MM. Victor Philippe, Jean Tisseur, and 
Alph. Courtois in founding the Society of Politi¬ 
cal Economy at Lyons (1866). A. c. f. 

DAMNUM E.MERGENS, i.e. the loss or 
injury resulting to one })erson in consei[uenc 0 
of his having made a loan to another, was 
usually regarded by canonists and theologians 
in the later middle ages as justifying a demand 
lor Interest (in the original and limited sense 
of that word, q.v.) The doctrine of compensa¬ 
tion to the creditor arose out of .ni ob-eure 
passage in the Rr inaii law ; and flie siiarp dis¬ 
tinction between damnum, cmevums end Liouiuju 
Ck.ssans (fl.v.), which was for a long time 
rigidly observed by writers on ilic subject seems 
to have been first drawn by tlie greatest of the 
mediaeval glossators, Accursius. But while the 
civil law recognised both these reasons as justi¬ 
fying a demand for compensation, Acpiinas and 
many of tlie schoolmen acee[)te(l nuly d.amnum 
emergens. Until the end of tln^ middle ages, 
moreover, the principle was maintained that 
compensation was only due when the period for 
which the loan was originally made had expired, 
and the debtor sliowed culpable neglect in I'nl- 
lilling his obligations. The tlicoretical distiiuv 
tion lietween usury and intei'est temied, liow- 
cver, to disajqiear, owing to (1) tin.' concession, 
which even Aquinas made, tliat such a recom¬ 
pense could bo justly bargained for at the time 
of making tlie loan, (2) Die concession that tlie 
payment miglit take the form of a certain 
percentage for each period of delay, and (3) 
the practice of making the original term, during 
which no payment for the use of tlie money was 
required, so short that the loan came to bear in¬ 
terest almost from the lirst. The final step was 
taken when some of tlie Protestant theologians, 
especially Melanchthon, and many of the later 
Roman Catholic canonists, especially Navarrus, 
recognised the justice of contracting to receive, 
interest even before there liad been any delay, 
i.e. from the time the loan was contracted. As 
by this time lucrum cessans had also come to 
be accepted as a sufficient cause for the payment 
of interest, it was possible to meet all the 
necessities of the growing trade of the period 
without a violent breach with the <ioetrin 0 of 
usury. 

A characteristic example of the transitional 
literature of the 16th century is The Arraignment 
and Uonviction of Usury by Miles Mossl^, Loudon, 
1595. He sums up the matter as follows : “ There 
are two manifest and e.«sential differences between 
Usury and Interest, wliieh do so distinguish the 
one from the other, as that they cannot possibly 
be confounded. One difference is this : Usury is 
an overplus or gain taken more than was lent ; 
Interest is never gain or overplus above the princi¬ 
pal, but a recompense demanded ainl due for the 
damage that is taken or the gain that U hindered 
through lending. Another difference is this: 
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Usury accrueth aud groweth due by lending, from 
the day of b«>rro\ving, unto the appointed time of 
pa>:ii;ijt; Interest is never due but from the 
!ij >!>01111 ed day of payment forward, and for so 
loiij .'K I forbear my goods after the day in which 
I del (Mjvenant to receive them again. ” W. J. A. 

[By far the best treatment of the subject is to 
be full rid in Kndeniaiin, Studienindefliomanisch- 
hily.niidischen Wirthschafts- und Rechtslehre, vol. 
ii. ch. viii. 1-3. For the views of the 

Reformers, see also Schriioller, Zur Gesckichfe der 
nationnlukon. Ansichten in Jieutsrhinnd, etc. 1861, 
p. [reprinte<l from ZeUsrhr. f. d. ges. Stoats- 
Bd. xvi. J The subject is also slightly 
tou'died in hb X. Funk, Zius u. Wvcher^ 1868, 
and (Jeschichte des Kirchlir.hen ZinsverboteSy 1876. 
For brief uccouiils in English, see Ashley, Eco- 
nmnic /lisfun/, vol. i. pai t i. (1888), and Bbhrn- 
Bawerk, (Capital and tr. Smart, 1890.] 

])A^^NlJ^^l FATALE (Scot.) Los.s ari.sing 
from incvitabl<* accident beyond prevention by 
111)man prudcnco. A. n. 

DANKUFJiD. This is the first money tax 
of which we have any record in English history. 
Etlielred II. levied two shillings on every hide 
of land to provide a fund for buying off the 
Ilaiics. His successors, oven the Danish kings, 
retained this as an annual tax, long after tlic 
original pretext h;wl disappeared. Edward the 
C.'onfes.sor is said to have aliolished the Dane- 
geld, hut William 1. ngnin exacted it, though 
aV three? times the original rate, viz. six shilling.s 
for every hi<le. But under the Norman kings 
ir was an oocasional instead of an annual tax, 
Tliat the impost was un[)o[)ular is proved hy 
the assertion of Henry of Huntingdon that 
Steplieii, on his accession, promised to abolish 
it. 'l lu! ])roiniso was not kept, and the Dane- 
gidd \v:us r<'gul'i.rly collected in the lirst seven 
ye,us of Henry 11.'s reign. By this (inn* the 
l;ix had become a fixed sum from eacli comity, 
and ;iny surplus went into the f'oekets of tin* 
sheritls who eoliccted it. In 1163 Henry II. 
proposetl to t.ike the t.i.v out of the hands of 
tlie sln‘riirs, .and to bring it direct into tin* 
e\ehe(|uer. rhe proposal was opposcil by 
Beeket, and Iroin thi.s time the term Danegeld 
dicippears from (he Fi]>e Roll.s. It has often 
Ix'en assorted tli.at Beeket s opposition led to 
the abolition of the tax, but this is an error. 
The two shillings from the hide wmre freipiently 
levied in the later years of Henry II. under the 
name o( hijdidjiu m. They were collected under 
Uii'li.ird I. in 1194, and in 1198 w’erc raised to 
five shilling.s on the hitie or carucato. Daiie- 
gelil aud hudicjunn are merely two names for 
the same tax. which was collected from all free 
tenants, whether holding by knight-service or 
by socage. 

[Diduxpfs de S\tccario, i. 11,—Stubbs, Vonsli- 
tufional Uistonp vol. i.] U. L. 

DAXGEUL, Mauqtu.s r>K Plvmaut (fl. 
IToO), was born at Mans, and beeaiue a 
c >muiissiouor ot the Cour di s CompUs. He was 


a relative of Forbonnais, and, like him, devote<3- 
himself to the study of the wmrks of the Spanish 
mercantilists. He transl.ited one of these: 
Le lietablissemcnt des manufactures ct du com¬ 
merce d'EspagnCf traduit de Vespagnol de Bernard 
de UllcOj 1753. After this, at the suggestion 
of Gournay, he, as Turgot did, made himself 
acquainted with the works of Josiah Tucker, 
and following Tucker in the lines of free trade 
and development of commercial enterprise, he 
wrote his book Remarques sur les avantages et 
Ics dZsava ntages de la France et de la Grande 
Bretagne par rapport au Commerce et aux autres 
Sources de la Puissance ^des fitats. Traduit de 
V Anglo is du Chevalier John Nickolls, Leyde et 
Paris, Estienne, 1754. This work is pseudony¬ 
mous ; the author admits that he borrowed the 
title and Hie introductory sections from Tucker’s 
Rrief Essaij on Trade (1750). In it he expresses 
his regret at the xvaiit of interest in ec.onomic 
(questions in France (p. 49), ho states the diffi¬ 
cult problems of ngriculhiral and financial policy 
in which his country was involved ; he describes 
the strength of tlie leisured and the wants of 
the laV»ouring classes (p. 60), the elfects of 
uncc[ual taxation (p. 43), and the absenteeism 
of the iiobics (p. 64), the centralisation of 
government, the multitude of holidays, and the 
low standard of the working classes (p. 25). 
On the oHh'i- hand he praises English husbandry 
as being tlie true mine of lichcs (p. 101), and 
.shows the practical and thi'orctic literary interest 
taken in English trade (p. 152). Dangeul, hoxv- 
ever, condemns, like Tucker, tlie monopoly of 
the home trade, exercised in England, by cor¬ 
porations and companies (pp. 205-216), as being 
oppo.sfd to the interests of the pojmlation and 
its growth. According to both, competition, 
entin'ly unfettered, is most advantageous for 
a nation’s trade, as it diminishes the t)ro!its 'of 
dealers ([>. 253) and assists the introduction of 
machinery in niaiiufacturfs. Dangeul is an 
admirer of Decker’s Proposal for a single tax on 
luxuries iii lieu of duties aii«i excises (p. 404) ; 
he also differs from Forhoii nais in one very 
important point of taxation : he propo.ses to 
exempt the absolute necessaries of life, con¬ 
sidering that tlie taxation of these extinguishes 
the spirit of private projierty among the poor 
([)p. 407-409). In 1756 he wrote anonymously, 
Eramcn de la conduitc de la Grande Bretagne d 
rusage, de. la Hollande depuis la naissance de 
la repuhlique, Paris et La Haye, 1756. The 
wTitiugs of Dangeul are interesting in so far 
as they are evidence of the practical influence 
of the now undeservedly neglected Dean of 
Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, the spiritual father 
of Gouniay, Dangeul, Turgot, and also of Adam 
Smith. 

[See 9u. rard, La France litteraire, t. vii. p. 218. 
~M‘Cidloi-li, LiUrature of Political Ecorujmy, p. 

Memenres {inedits\ 1823, t. i. pp. 
o7-38.—Tucker, Instructions for Travellers^ 1757> 
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p. 9.—Quesnay, OeuvreSy ed. Oncken, pp. 148, 
206 note 2, p. 230 note 2, approving quotation by 
Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophiquey 1765, art. 
Agriculture, Oeuvres CompUteSy 1875, ch. xvii. 
p. 83.—Le Blanc, Discours poliiiques tie M. Ilumej 
Dresde, 1755, t. i. p. 21; t. ii. p. 271.] s. b. 

DARG. A Scottish term for a day’s work. 
Cottars were formerly bound to give the labour 
of a certain number of days to their superior in 
lieu of rent: these days were called darg-days, 
i.e, days of work. 

[Scottish Dictionary (Supplement), by John 
Jamieson, Edinburgh, 1825.] J. e. c. m. 

DARIC. Ancient Persian coin of approxi¬ 
mately pure gold, first struck about 1516 b.C. 
by Darius I., bearing the effigy of the king as 
an archer, but with no inscription. Double 
darics, struck about the time of the fall of the 
empire, bear Greek letters or symbols. F. e. a. 

DARIEN COMPANY. The originator of 
this disastrous enterprise was William Paterson, 
the founder of the Bank of England. His idea 
was to found a company for colonising the 
Isthmus of Darien, and conducting overland 
the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
By this means, he thought, the whole commerce 
between Europe and Asia might be diverted 
from the route round the Cape, and Scotland 
might supplant Holland as the great einporiuin 
for the wealth of the East. Without divulging 
the details of his scheme, he succeeded in 
exciting the speculative interest of his country¬ 
men, and a bill to establish tlie new company 
was carried through the Scotch Parliament and 
received the sanction of the Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner on 2Gth June 1695. The “Company 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies,” 
was authorised to seize unoccupied tcn*itorics 
in Asia, Africa, and America, to plant colonics, 

1 - >nstriict forts, wage war and conclude treaties ; 
v. hile the king was pledged to obtain rej)aration 
from any foreign state which molested the 
company. The company received a monopoly 
of the trade with Asia, Africa, and America for 
tliirty-onc years, and for twenty-one years their 
iiui)orts, except sugar and tobacco, were to be 
IVee I’rom all duties. Scotchmen hastened to 
invest their scanty savings in the new venture, 
and £220,000 was actually contributed towards 
a nominal capital of £400,000. But Scotland 
was then a poor country, and the financial 
success of the scheme could only be secured by 
English support. 

The hostility of England, in those days of 
commercial jealousy, was from the first a 
certainty. A new trading colony would 
certainly lead to war with the country whose 
monopoly was attacked, and the burden of such 
a war must fall upon England, as Scotland had 
neither army, nor navy, nor military revenue. 
England would never go to war to secure to 
Scotland trading privileges which would be 
injurious to herself. The English Parliament 
VOL. I. 


protested against the scheme, and William III. 
recalled the commissioner who had given the 
royal sanction to the act. No English capital 
was subscribed, and it was even proposed to 
prosecute the directors of the company. 

But English opposition, ascribed to national 
jealousy, only increased the obstinate determina¬ 
tion of the Scotch to carry out the enterprise. 
In 1698 some 1200 colonists, including Paterson 
and his wife, sailed from Leith to Darien, 
where they took formal possession of the 
country under the name of New Caledonia, 
concluded treaties with native chieftains, 
established a lejucsentative parliament, and 
began to fortify New Edinburgh as their capital. 
The enterprise was almost insane in its rashness. 
The isthmus had beeji discovered and crossed 
by Spaniards nearly two centuries before, and 
they had only failed to settle there because it 
was too unhealthy for Europeans to live there. 
But Spain would never tolerate foreign intruders 
in the heart of her American provinces, and an 
expedition was being fitted out to exiiel the 
settlers when disease com})elled the decimated 
remnant to sail to New York. Before this 
terrible news reached Scothind a .second expedi¬ 
tion had sailed to Darien, wliere they arrived four 
months after the departure of the first colonists, 
to find New Edinburgh a deserted ruin. With 
the courage of despair the new settlers landed, 
but their fate w’as already sealed by dissensioms 
and disca.se, when the arrival of a Spani.sh fleet 
compelled the survivors to suriender and return 
homewards. The ill-feeling wliicli tlii.s ill- 
starred undertaking excited between England 
and Scotland, and the ri.sk of similar misunder¬ 
standings of the same nature, gave an impulse 
to the projects of a legislative union between 
the two countries which was linally elVected 
in 1707. 

[The host modci ii narrative of th<‘. Darien Ex- 
j>edition is to be found in Macaulay’s History oj 
England, vol. iv.] r. l. 

DARWINISM is a name .sometimes given to 
the theory put forward in Darwin’s Origin of 
Specirs that the struggle for existence among 
plants and animals results in natural selection 
or survival of the fittest varieties. This 
theory is sometimes sj)oken of (e.g. in Maine’s 
Popular Gocernnient, p. 37) as if it had been 
anticipated in Malthus’s doctrine of population. 
But Malthus, though he insists on the fact of 
the struggle for existence among mankind, had 
no notion of its altering or improving the 
human race by causing tlie fittest varieties to 
survive. Darwin {Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 
83), says that the idea of natural selection 
occurred to him on reading Malthus's Essay, 
not that he found it there. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer and some writers who 
have followed him have used the theory as an 
argument against state interference with private 
property and industrial competition. They 

2 I 
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urge that if the state interferes with the struggle 
for existence it will hinder natural selection, 
and thus obstruct the evolution of a superior 
race; “Now more tlian ever before,” Mr. 
Spencei- asserts, “people are doing all they can 
to further survival of the unfittest” {Matt versus 
the State, p. 69). The socialist meets this 
argument by pointing out that “survival of 
the fittest” means survival of those who are 
fittest to und»‘rgo a [laidicular struggle, not 
those who are tlie^ absolutely best, and if the 
struggle is abolished it will not* matter whether 
people are fit for it or not (Sidney Webb, 
(Jimtem^yorary JUviciv, Dec. 1889, pj). 868, 869). 
Prof. Huxley says : “ It is an eiTor to imagine 
that evolution signifies a constant tendency 
to increased perfection ” {Ninetre.fith (Jeutury, 
Feb. 1888, p. 16.‘i), and even if it were uni¬ 
versally admitted that the absolutely best 
individuals of each generation do come to the 
top in industrial com[)etition, it might still be 
(picstioned whetlicr this results in tlie survival 
of the best families. Mr. Francis Galton urges 
very strongly that the iMalthusian advice to 
delay the period of marriage is likely “to 
bring utter ruin upon the breed of any country 
where it is followc<l by the jirudcnt, while the 
imprudent are left free to disregard it” {Heredi¬ 
tary Genius, p. STjO). Now tlio wealthier and 
therefore presumably “fitter” individuals 
certainly inarry later than the poorer (see 
Marriage-Rate), and it cannot bo said to bo 
proved that the greater mortality among the 
poor is — or would bo if there wore no state 
interference—sullicient to counterbalance their 
earlier marriages and so to make them less etfec- 
tivo continuers of the race th.'in flm wealthy. 

The subjc'ct has not been much di.scusscd by 
economists of any school, In'cause the analogy 
botwcon industrial com[)otition and the struggle 
for existence among the lower animals is too 
imperfect to be of much service. It is contrary 
to sound economic traditions to look U[)on com- 
{lefition as a “ piivatc war” (Maine, J\>fnilar 
Oovcrnmnit, j). 50), and on an im{)rovcmcnt in 
the powers of labour as “sharpening our claws 
that we may light our mdghbours the more 
fiercely ” (Ritchie, Jkinrin is,n and Politics, p. 
31). Comjielition is not a struggle for a pre¬ 
existing detenniiiato ip.mntity of wealth, in 
which each man’s gain is so nun h subtracted 
from the possililc gains of all tlie rest. Though 
the sueccss of one producer often damages other 
producers vff tlie same commodity, it ahno.st 
always bcnelits the eomniuuity at large, and 
makes it not more iliflicult but e.nsier to ohtniu 
the moans of existence. Tims it happens that 
in countries where the industrial powers are 
most highly developed, individuals who have 
naturally the least industrial power, c.y. the 
blind, deaf and dumb, aiui paralytic, find it 
easier to make a li\'ing than they do in more 
backward countries. 


There is a curious anticipation of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory in Joseph Townsend’s Disserta¬ 
tion on the Poor Laws (1786). “ By establishing 

a community of goods, or rather by giving to the 
idle and vicious the first claim upon the produce 
of the earth, many of the more prudent, careful, 
and industrious citizens are straitened in their 
circumstances and restrained from marriage. The 
farmer breeds only from the best of all his cattle ; 
but our laws choose rather to preserve the worst, 
aii'l seem to be anxious lest the brec<l should fail ” 
(p. 426 in Overstone’s Select Tracts, “ Miscel¬ 
laneous”). 

DATE OF DRAWING. As a general rule 
a bill of exchange is dated ; the absence of a 
date doe.s not, however, according to the law of 
the United Kingdom, make a bill invalid (Bill 
of Exchange Act $ 3 [4a] ). The liolder may, in 
such a case, insert the true date of drawing, and 
the bill is then payable accordingly (ibid. § 12), 
the date api)earing on the face of the bill being 
pre.sume<i to be the true date of drawing until 
the contrary is proved ; a holder in due course 
has, in any case, tlie same rights «as if the true 
date had been imserted (ibid. § 13). According 
to continental law the date is an essential re- 
(pnrement, and an undated document is not 
available as a bill of exchange (German Codes, 4 
[6] ; French Code de Commerce, § 110 ; Tfalian 
Codiee di Commercio, § 251). If a bill is to 
0 ])erate as from a date previous to the actual 
issue, it may, according to the law of the United 
Kingdom, be dated accordingly (ante-dated), 
and if its Oi)eiation is to begin as from a .subse¬ 
quent date, that date may be insci ted—the bill 
is then said to be post-dated. It thus becomes 
possible to evade the stamp duty by post-dating 
a bill payable on demand, which has the same 
ellect as if the bill had l)een drawn from the 
right date payable on the date which appears as 
the date of issue—in whicli case an <ui ralorem 
stamp duty would have been payalile. The 
holder of a jiost-dated bill cannot, of course, 

! pnesont it fur acceptance before the date a])pear- 
ing on its face. If a bill is drawn from a 
country in which the Greek calendar is used, 
the date of issue must bo taken as the date 
according to the Greek calendar. Thus a bill 
j drawn in St. I’etersburg on tlio 1st November i.s 
1 treated as drawn on 13th November according 
i to our computation. It i.s, however, customary 
to insert tlie two dates tints: St. Petersburg 
1/13 November. i:. s. 

DAV’^ACII. Ancient measurement of land, 
N. E. vScotland ; equal (average) to four 
“ ploughgates,” whicli amount to 416 Scotch 
acres, or 528*5 imperial acres. 

[Cosmo limes, Sroich Leyal Antiquities.^ a. D. 
DAVANZATI, Behnakdo (1529-1606), born 
in Florence. This name will always be famous 
in the history of Italian literature, because, 
writing in prose, he attained to the same 
vigour and precision that Dante displayed in 
poetry. The writings of Davanzati are still 
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models of style. He undertook to translate 
Tacitus and to surpass him in conciseness, and 
asserts that, on an average, a hundred Italian 
words are required where Tacitus needs a hun¬ 
dred and eight Latin ones, and a French trans¬ 
lation a hundred and sixty. Besides his trans¬ 
lation of Tacitus, a history of the Reformation 
in England under Henry VIII., and minor 
academic essays, two economic writings, for 
which he merits here a mention, are extant. 
These are his Lezione delle moi^cte^ 1582, and his 
Notizia dei camhj^ published in 1588, and in¬ 
cluded in Custodi’s ScrittoH Classici. To judge 
him correctly it must be considered that he was 
a contemporary of Scaruffi (1582), of Jean 
Bodin (1578), and of William Stafford 
(1581), men who wrote their books half a ceu- 
t\iry before Petty and Locke were born (Petty, 
1(523-1687 ; Locke, 1632-1704). Davanzati be¬ 
gins by showing how ^‘barter is a necessary com¬ 
plement of division of labour amongst men and 
amongst nations”; he then passes on to show 
how there is easily a want of coincidence in 
barter,” which calls for a ‘‘medium of ex¬ 
change” ; and this must he capable of “subdivi¬ 
sion, ” and be a “store of value.” He then goes 
olfupon a historical digression on currencies, and 
on returning from thence recognises in money “a 
common measure of value.” Tliis leads him to 
a dissertation on the causes of value in general, 
in which respect his remarks arc also worth 
mentioning, because he has clearly shown that 
utility and value are “accide/its of things ” 
and functions of the “quantity in which they 
exist.” Proceeding to examines, he remarks 
“that one single egg was more worth to Count 
ITgolino in his tower than all the gold of the 
world,” but that, on the other hand, “ten 
thousand grains of corn are only w’orth one of 
^;old in the market,” and that “water, however 
necessary for life, is w’orth nothing, because 
superabundant.” In the siege of Casilino “a 
rat was sold for 200 florins, and the price 
could not be called exaggerated, because next 
day the man who sold it \vas starved and the 
man wdio bought it was still alive.” Returning 
to his argument, he says all the money in a 
country is worth all the goods, because the one 
exchanges for the other and nobody wants 
money for its own sake. Davanzati does not 
know anything about the rapidity of circulation 
of money, and only says every country needs a 
ditferent (Quantity of money, as dilferent human 
frames need ditferent quantities of blood. The 
rest ot his treatise is directed against artificial 
deterioration of money. The mint ought to 
coin money gratuitously for everybody ; and 
the fear that, if the coins are too good, they 
should be exported is simply illusory, because 
they must have been paid for by the exporter. 
Davanzati insists particularly on the injury th^ 
defrauding government is the first to experience 
when it Umpers with the coin. In his essay 


on exchanges Davanzati goes minutely into the 
mechanism of exchanges, but he evidently does 
not suspect the causes of thp phenomenon noi 
its limits. Davanzati w’as by profession a mer¬ 
chant, and lived a part of his life in France. 

[For a criticism of Davanzati, see Travers Twiss, 
Vieio of the Progress of Pol. Econ,., 1847. Lec¬ 
ture i.J ' M. p. 

DAYEN ANT, Charles, LL.D. (1656- 
1714), economist and politician, son of Sir 
AVilliam Davenant, the }>oet, w’as born in 
London. He was educated at Chcam ( . rammar 
School, SuiTey, and in 1671 matriculated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, but did not then 
proceed to a degree. After composing, at the 
age of nineteen, a tragedy under the title of 
“Circe,” wdiich had some slight success, ho 
turned his attention to the law, and ap]>ears 
to have taken the degree of LL.D., but at 
what university is uncertain. He held the 
office of commissioner of excise from 1683 to 
1689, and represented St. Ives, Cornw^all, in 
tlie first parliament of James II. His first 
w'ork of economic interest, Ways and Means of 
snpi^lying the War^ was t)iiblislied in 1695. In 
it he strongly objected to meeting w’ar expenses 
by borrowing money, and advocated an excise 
as the best and fairest (ax. He sat again in 
parliament, tliis time for Great Bedwu’n, in 
1698, continuing to write on economic and 
political subjects. Under IVilliam III. he did 
not hold office, and criticised the financial 
])olicy of the government with some bitteriiQSS ; 
but, on the accession of (,,)ncen Anne, he returned 
to official life as seciretary to the commission 
appointed to treat for the union with Scotland, 
in 1705 lie was appointed inspector-general 
of exports and imports, which office he held 
until his death. 

As an economist, Davenant must on the 
whole be classed as an adherent of the mercantile 
theory. In opi)osition to the bullionists he 
points out that an energetic people with good 
seaports and a soil fertile in variety of com¬ 
modities, can easily exchange its products for 
as much gold and silver as it may require. 
“Money,” he says, “is the servant of trade— 
at bottom no more than the counters with 
which men in their dealings have been ac¬ 
customed to reckon.” He seems to have con¬ 
sidered, however, that the possessors of money 
in specie wxre in a position of advantage 
compared with the possessors, and would-be 
sellers of commodities. “ Those who stand 
possessed of the ready money have, in all 
times and all countries, given the law.” 
Especially is this the case with perishable 
commodities, and articles of luxury, which 
should not be bought by any nation to a 
large amount, except for the purpose of being 
re-sold. On the last ground he strongly 
supported the East India Company in the 
controversies wdiich raged about 1697 on the 
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subject of the importation of East India goods, 
and opposed the act which was passed in the 
8npt)os(,d interest of English manufacturers, 
for)>idding the wearing or use of Indian silks 
and muslins. Such a measure would only 
benefit the French silk trade and encourage 
smuggling. “The natural way of promoting 
the woollen manufacture is not to force its 
consum[>tion at home, but by wholesome laws 
1o contrive that it may be wrought cheaply in 
England, which will enable us to command the 
markets abroad.” Europe was foolish enough 
to bo ready to ])ay for luxuries from India ; 
much wealth could b(; gained by the nation 
which would act as the go-between ; and for 
England to reliise to reap the harvest would 
be iiK'i’cly to leave it to the Dutch. 

In his earlitm ccrinomie fieriod Davenant 
allows distinct tendencies towai'ds what might 
almost be called a free-trade position. “Tra<lo 
is in its naJiirc, fri.'c, finds its own channel, and 
])(*st direet('th its own course, and all laws to give 
it rules find directions, ami to limit and circum- 
serihe it, ni.iy serve the });irLicular ends of 
privfite iMcii, hilt are seldom advantageous to 
the public. . . . The various products of 
dilfereiit soils and eomitrios is an indication 
thfit Frovideiico intciidcil they should be lielpful 
to each other.” In tin* works, however, wliich 
he ])ublished aftc'.r his return to ollieial employ- 
nieiit, he <lid not venturi* to disturb current 
ecoiiomie ideas, dcvi>tiiig himself to carrying on 
the statistiefil work of Sir William IVtfy and 
Mr. flregory King, and ;i,it(*mptiiig by fin 
clabor.'ite investigation to fisecrtain the preei.^e 
po.silion of England in icg.ird to tin; b;il;ince 
of trade (sc(< 15 ai,a\i'1', dk TitAiu:, llisrouv ok 
iiiK d’ui'tiuv). His views on tax.ilion have 
been already alluded to. lie thought th;it 
(he ineidencf* of (a.\;ition should la* [U'oportional 
to tin* tax-payi-r’s ahilily to pay, and tluit 
taxes should hear ehii'lly on coiisiinnus 
of luxuries. He thoiiglit Hiat “fill (fixes 
whatsoever were, iii (heir last lesort, fi charge 
upon land.” Trade with uiieivilised eonntrie.s 
sueh fis Africa was, lie thought, best earrietl 
on by a monopolistic eorpor;ilion (si'c Fokkion 
'T mvDK, h’Kct'i.A riox ok). As regfinls the 
labour question, ho strongly advocfited the 
eonipulsory em]doyment of the able-bodied ])oor 
in mfinnffictnres, as fi me.iiis toelieap production 
find the eonsoipiont eommand of fona'gn markets. 
Daveiiant's ehief works were - 

An Es.'^ai/ on the Ibcff/N and ^[eans of SnppJfjing 
the tr,/r, London, DL.f"'.—.-In Kssm/ on the L'ast 
India Tra(h\ Loudon, IdiV. — Two Disconr^f s ioi 
th^' rnhtir Reirnuns and Trade of Ennlayid^ 
Loudon, 1«>PS, — .1;; l-'rra;/on jjrohatilr means 
' r' the p, oi)io gainers in the balance of 

T-oil\ l.oiuhui, lhu‘). --g Jfisroiirse on (Hrants 
and Ifo-nriptions. — Essays on Oo^ Balance of 
Poirrr. Louilon, 1701. — A Picture of a modern 
llVfi/, London, 1701. — Ims fys on J*eace at Ifonie 
and ILdr Ahnniif Loudon, \7lH. -Pc/icctions oti 


the Constitution and Management of the Trade to 
Africa, Loudon, 1709.— Two Reports to the Com- 
miss loners for talcing the Public Accounts, Loudon, 
1712 and 1715. A collected edition of his works, 
edited by Sir C. Whitworth, was published at 
London in 1771. 

[Stephen’s Dictioyiary of National Biography, 
Loinlon, l88vS. — Conrad, Ilandwdrterlmch der 
Slaatswissenschaften, Jena, 1888.—Guillauniiu 
and Coquelin, Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique, 
Paris, 1858, and heading “East India Trade” in 
British Museum Catalogue.] a. h. 

Davenant is perhaps best known to most readers 
by his employment of the estimate made by 
Gueiiory King {q.v.) of the effect of deficiency 
in .supply on augmentation of price. The passage 
in which this is mentioned is as follows : 

“It is observ^ed that but one-tenth the defect 
in tlie harvest may raise the price three-tenths, 
and when we have but half our crop of wheat, 
which now and then happens, the remaimler is 
spun out by thrift and good management, and 
ckc<l out by the use of other grain ; but this will 
not do for above one year, and would be a small 
help in the .succession of two or three unseasonable 
liarvests. For the .scarcity even of one year is 
very destructive, in wliich in.iny <>f the poore.st 
.sort perish, cither for want of .'<ullicient food or 
by uiiwhole.some diet. 

“ We take it that a defect in the harvest may 
raise the price of corn in the following lU'ciior- 
tions : — 


Defect. 

Above the 


common rate. 

1 tentli X 

f 3 tenths 

2 tenths I 

1 S tenths 

3 teiitlis 

•raisies the )>ricc-| 1’6 tenths 

1 t<*ntlis 1 

1 2‘8 tenths 

.5 tenths J 

1 4’5 tcntlis 


So th.it when coin rises to treble the common 
r.atc, it iiifiybe ]>re.'!Uined th.at w'e want above one- 
third of the (,'ommon produce ; and if w'c sliou]<l 
w'.tnt tive-teiiths or half the coiniuou [>roduce, the 
juice would ri.so to near tivc time.s the comnioii 
rate” [D'A renant, vol. ii. ])j>. 225). 

DAVIES, David. D.D. {d. 1819?), gradu- 
at'‘d at Oxford, and was apjiointed rector of 
B.irkham, Berkshire. When in 1775 and 178.5 
jt.arliamcut ordered retni ns to be made of tlio 
jKior rates throughout the kingdom, no inqniiy 
was thought ncoes.sary as regards the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of ]M)or families. To remedy this 
imiission, Davies collected Vuidgots of lahoui'ing 
fami]ic.s in his owm jiarisli about Easter 1787. 
Of these accounts an abstract wais ]>rintcd ; 
many copies were distributed with the helj) 
of fiiond.s throughout England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The valuable infoimation collected 
ill this manner is tabulated in the following 
work, and furni.shes minute particulars as to 
the wagt's, food, etc., of agricultural labourei>. 
'The author oller.s various suggestions for the 
encouragement of thrift, with recommendations 
fiir rating wages by statute and according to 
tlie price of broad. 

The Case of fAibourers in Husbandry stated and 
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considered^ in three parts ; Part I. A View of 
their Distressed Condition. Part II. The Princi¬ 
pal Causes of their Growing Distress ami Nutnher, 
and of the Conseqmnt Increase of the Poor-Bate. 
Part III. Means of Relief Proposed. With an 
Appendix containing a collection of accounts 
showing the earnings and expenses of Labouring 
families in different parts of the Kingdom. Bath, 
1795, 4t#. 

[M‘Culloch, Literature of Political Economy^ 
1845, p. 285.—Sir F. M. Eden, State of the Poor, 
1797, vol. iii.—A. Toynbee, Industrial Revolu- 
iion.,'] H. K, T. 

DAVILA, EL Padre Bautista (17th cen¬ 
tury). In his Resumen de los medios prdcticos 
para el general alivio de la Monarquia (A 
short account of the practical means of the 
general Relief of the Monarchy), printed in 
1651, Davila advocates a single and progressive 
poll-tax. He thus aims to remedy the friglit- 
ful state to which Spain had been brought by 
the bad administration of the “ Rentas Reales ” 
and by the vexatious exactions and dishonesty 
of the collectors. He also deals with the pro- 
l)lem of the debased currency. 

[Colrneiro’s Bihlioteca de Ins Economistas Es- 
pafloles and Historia de la Economia Politica en 
Espaha {vo\. ii. pp. 494, 575, 576).] e. ca. 

DAVILA Y LUGO, Don Fkanoisco (17th 
century). Davila’s Desengahos y Replicas d las 
Proposiciones de Gerardo Basso (Disproof of and 
Rcfdy to the proposals of G. B.), Madrid 1632, 
is addressed to Philip IV., and strongly remon¬ 
strates against the adoption of a plan suggested 
by a Milanese writer, Gerardo Basso, who in his 
Arhitrios y Discursos Politicos (Madrid, 1627) 
liad suggested the recoinago of the existing 
Vel Ion, deV)ased small coins of silver and copper, 
which made up almost the whole of the existing 
currency in Spain. This recoinage was to be 
■Heeled at the joint cost of the state and of the 
public, and reissued at a nominal value greatly 
superior to the intrinsic value. Davila exjdains 
the objections to the tampering with the value 
of the currency and insists that the latter must 
be brought into strict correspondence with the 
currency of the neighbouring states. All 
monetary exchanges ought to be regulated 
according to a book of rates, which ho con¬ 
siders that ho alone is qualified to compile, and 
which must be based on the real metallic 
coiTcspondence between the national and foreign 
coins in circulation. 

[Colmeiro's Bihlioteca de los Economistas Es- 
patloles.] B. ca. 

DAY, DAY WORK, AND DIET. A term 
given by the court at the prayer of the demand¬ 
ant or plaintiff, especially at the Exchequer for 
accountants of the crown to render their 
accounts (Dialogus, ii. 4). Also Days of grace 
were certain days allowed to the acceptor of a 
bill or to the maker of a note in which to make 
payment in extension of the term specified in 
the bill or note. They were so called because 


at first allowed only as a matter of favour, 
perlmps originally through the mediation of the 
church, but this custom of the merchants has 
long been recognised by the law. Also a year- 
and-a-day. 

In another sense, one day’s entertainment or 
reception in lieu of service and lent, as in 
Domesday Book, where many such fee-farm rents 
are mentioned usually reserved to the king in 
so many days’ or nights’ provision, e.g. ‘‘so 
much honey as was sufficient for the king’s 
family for half a day, and as much as was enough 
for a whole day ” (Spelm. Domxsday). 

Also an allowci.nco or diet for officers of state 
calculated according to the expenses of a day’s 
journey or sojourn. A table of diets for the 
sheriffs of the English counties according to the 
number of days’ journeys completed in attending 
at the exchequer at AVestminster or at York is 
preserved in an ancient record {Red Book of 
Exchequer, fol. 14). Especially used of amh.issar 
dors or other agents of the crown (Audit Office 
Declared Acets., “Ambassadors,” “Agents”). 
Also of soldiers, labourers, etc. paid by the 
crown (Q. R. Wardrobe Accounts, “Army,” etc.) 
Diet is also used of a day’s journey, formerly 
calculated as twenty miles, presumably foi’ a 
horseman. 

Also in agricidture of the day’s work of one 
ploughman or cart, namely one “Journey” 
{journ6e). Hence sometimes used as a specific 
quantity in grants of land {Cart. Reading, fol. 
90d.) T’he extent of land })loughed in a day 
was variously coinjmted, hut was commonly fixed 
at four perches. In another sense a day-work 
was a recognised predial service rendered by the 
villeins in most manors to the lord, and these 
“ opera diurna ” arc enumerated in many ens- 
tumals, and often in connection with an allow¬ 
ance of food—“ Et‘debent facerc LX opera 
diurna, ut supra, in gardino, vcl alibi, ut supra, 
capiendo LXV panes, nt supra.” {Cast, of 
Battle, p. 10). 

[Spelman, Gloss. — Cowcl, Ijifnpr .— Nordeii’s 
Surveyors Dialogue. — Notes aud Queries (3rd 
series), iii. 512.— Custnmal of Battle Abbey 
(Camden Soc.)] H. iia. 

DAYS OF GRACE. These are the days 
which, in the case of bills of exchange, not 
being payable on demand, are added to the 
time of payment appearing on the face of the 
instrument. According to the law of the 
United Kingdom there are tliree sucli days of 
grace (see Bill of Exchange, Law of) ; but 
a bill may (by the use of the words “without 
grace” or some similar expres.sion) stipulate 
that the diiy appearing on its face is to be the 
final due date. In most continental countries 
“days of grace,” in the sense indicated above, 
do not exist; the holder may take out protest 
without waiting for any additional days ; hut 
he does not lose his right of recourse, if the 
presentation or protest is deferred for a certain 
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time (two days according to the German and 
Italian codes, §§41 and 296 ; one day accord¬ 
ing to the F.’cnch code, § 162). These ad¬ 
ditional days, which may be called “days of 
grace at the holder’s option ” are convenient, as 
tliey enable the holder to exercise some leniency 
in favour of acceptors who, by reason of some 
accident, are not in possession of liquid funds 
on the exact day ; but the English days of 
grace have no practical object whatever, and 
only add an unnecessary complication in the 
computation of the time of ])ayment. E. a. 

DEAD FREIGHT. Compensation paid by 
the freighter of a whole ship for space remaining 
unoccupied when the cargo is not a full one. 

A. D. 

DEADLY, WAriUANDicE Against All 
(Scot.) Warranty against all mortals (contra 
omnes mortalcs). (See Wauuandice.) a. d. 

DEAD RENd\ A rent reserved in a mining 
lease and ])ayablo whether the mine be worked 
or not, ’the object of such reservation is to 
secure the working of the mine. In some 
leases the tlead nmt and the royalty (see 
RoYAi;rv) are made payable cumulatively ; in 
others the dead rent merges in the royalty 
ai'tually paid (TJie Law of Mines, by R. F. 
MaeSwinney, London, 1884). 

[As regards the amount and economic elfects of 
dead rents, see Mininfj Royalties, by \V. R. Sorley, 
Londun, 18S9, an<l 'Ho: R>‘parts of the. Royal Com¬ 
mission (i/i iMiniag Royalties, c. 6195 of 1890, c. 
6881 and c. 6529 of FSiU,] j. e. c. m. 

DEAD’S PAR'r (Scot.) The portion of a 
man’s free movable estate which ho is at 
liberty at common law to bcipicath by will ; 
that is, if ho have neither wife nor child, the 
whole ; if ho have either wife or child, one 
half; if he have both wife and child, one 
third. In oilier words, tl>e wife i.s entitled to 
one oijual share ; the child or the children 
jointly to another e([nal share ; the testator is 
limited to one e<pial share, the deceased’s 
share, or “dead’s part.” I'his commondaw 
scherno of distribution may be modilied by 
ante nuptial contract of marriage (see Mau- 
niAr.K Settlement), or, after the marriage, 
by formal renunciation of their legal rights by 
the wife or children rospcetivolv. a. p. 

DEADWEIGHT ANNUITY. A terminable 
amiuity the creation of which was sanctioned 
in 1822, in lieu of certain naval and military 
pensions payable out of the public funds. The 
j)hrase was originally employed by Cobbett. 

The distressed condition of agi-iculture in 
1822 led Lord Londonderry’s government to 
])rot>o.so various measures for the le.ssening of 
the public burdens. Amongst them was a 
scheme for the creation of an annuity of 
A^2, 800 , 000 , for a period of forty-live years, in 
lieu ot the “dead expense” or “dead weight” 
of the naval and military pensions and half- 
iviy amounting altoge ther to about .t'5,000,000 


a year, which had arisen out of the recent wars. 
Itwas claimed that the government were justihed 
in distributing this charge equally over a period 
of years, instead of awaiting the gradual extinc¬ 
tion of the burden by the death of the pen¬ 
sioners. The scheme was opposed by Ricardo, 
amongst others, on the ground that it was a 
covert attack upon the sinking fund, and a 
relieving of the then taxpayers at the expense 
of posterity, but it eventually became law (3 
Geo. lY. c. 61). In 1823, the Bank of Eng¬ 
land agreed to purchase £585,740, part of the 
proposed annuity, paying for it the sum of 
£13,089,419, spread over the six years 1823-28 
(4 Geo. IV. c. 22), but this was the only sale 
effected, and the original act was repealed in 
1828 (9 Geo. IV. c. 79) on the unanimous re¬ 
commendation of the House of Commons ; thus 
the whole of the annuity, except the £585,740 
per annum sold to the Bank of England, was 
cancelled. In July 1839 the Bank of England 
invited tenders for the purchase of their annuity, 
with a view to counteract a long-continued drain 
upon the stock of bullion, but the biddings fell 
short of the minimum advertised price, and the 
annuity continued to be paid to the Bank until 
1867, when it expired. 

[In addition to the Acts a])ove named, Hansard, 
211(1 Series, vol. vii. pp. 164, 280, 316, 737, 1319, 
1396, vol. xix. p. 646 ; Toolce’s Hisfory of Fric.es, 
vol. iii. 88, 100-1, vol. iv. 333 ; and the Report of 
the Select Committee on Banks of Issue (No. 602 
of 1810), may he consulted.] t. h. e. 

DEALER (Stuck Exchange). A dealer is 
a man who, in concert with othcr.s, makes what 
is called a market. He stands ready to buy or 
sell certain .stocks, or .shares, or bonds and, 
when a .stockbroker ap[>roaclics him with a 
demand for a (piotalion, the dealer (or jobber, 
as he i.s still called in and about the stock ex¬ 
change) replitxs by mentioning two prices, the 
lower being that at which he will buy, and the 
higher that at which he will sell. For insUiiico, 
when (pioting the ])rice of consols, he offers to 
buy each £100 stock at 98, or to sell at 98j. 
lliere is no legal obligation upon him to quote 
prices or to deal after quotation, hut it is part 
ot the etiipiettc of the stock exchange, which 
is quite a.s much a club as a market, that the 
dealer should follow up Ids quotation by buying 
or selling as the case may be up to the value 
of £1000. Indeed, were a jobber to give a 
([notation and then rcluse to deal at either 
price named in the (piotation, he would fall into 
(lisie[mtc, and perhaps be reported to the Stock 
E.\change Committee for General Purposes. In 
theory the dealer is supposed to be ignorant 
of aiul iudillerent to the desire of the broker 
who accosts him—that is, he is supposed to be 
ready to sell or to buy — hut in practice a 
sldfty de.-iler will try to delay giving his quota- 
tioii until he has discovered, or thinks he has 
discovered, the intentions of the person who 
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has come to him. If he thinks that the latter 
wishes to buy he raises his selling price ; if he 
has reason to believe that the party wishes to 
sell, he quotes as low a buying price as possible, 
unless the state of his book makes it liis interest 
to deal freely. Dealers sometimes transact 
business among themselves, for at the end of 
a day it may liappeii that dealer A has con¬ 
tracted to buy more stock tliaii he can pay for, 
while dealer B has, on the other hand, con¬ 
tracted to sell more of the same stock than he 
can possibly deliver. Then A and B come 
together, and each relieves the pressure upon 
the other dealer’s “book.” In short, they 
institute a kind of clearing-house among them¬ 
selves, uTiting off liabilities to sell against 
liabilities to buy. It need not be said that the 
dealers who compose a market have many 
opportunities for discovering facts which may 
load them to a correct conclusion as to the drift 
ol prices in the market. At the end of one 
week they will discover that the public lias boon 
aI).sorbing a certain stock so freely as to limit 
the supply on the market. A week or two later 
tliey will have found that the tide has turned, 
and once again they are enabled to take measures. 
The dealer is a product of division of labour, 
lie gives his time and attention exclusively 
to the consideration of one or two securities, and 
gradually accumulates in his own mind a record 
of the forces which go to raise or depress that 
gi’oup of securities in the market. He also 
preserves a kiiid of continuity, and acts as the 
middle link between the buyer of a stock who 
may be at Penzance, and the seller who may be 
at Middlesbrough. If it were not for the dealer 
or jobber, a man with stockvS or shares to sell 
would have to run about, or employ a broker 
to run about, from place to place, olTering these 
shares and remaining, perhaps, in the dark as 
to what is a good average market price. Thus 
tlie dealer forms the nucleus of a perpetual fair, 
and whereas a horse fair, for example, is often 
only an annual function, persons in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town in which it is held being 
almost compelled to keep their cattle until a 
fair takes place, the attendance of a concourse 
of (lealers on the stock exchange makes it 
always possible to buy or sell the stocks in 
which they are concerned. In active times the 
[u-ice quoted by a dealer is usually more “close ” 
—that is, the interval between the buying and 
selling quotation is narrow—whereas in dull 
times the dealer hesitates to offer anything 
like a middling quotation for fear of inability to 
cover or “undo” his bargain by a resale or a 
repurchase at such a price as would leave the 
dealer a turn or profit. A. E. 

DEARNESS, Artificial. When action is 
consciously and deliberately directed to enhance 
the price of some commodity in some market 
al)ove the competitive level, any resulting 
«icarnes3 may be called artificial. 


We are not here to consider natural mono¬ 
polies, for the dearness produced by these may 
be regarded as in a sense normal ; and the end 
of the monopolist is not dearness, but high net 
profit, which may in some circiimstancof be 
produced by cheapness. 

Nor can we conveniently consider under this 
head such artificial monopolies as copyright in 
books, or works of art, or patents for inventions. 
Dearness so produced is in a sense artificial, as 
deliberately created by the state. But the 
price of such things is not on the average 
higher than is necessary to induce the author 
or the inventor to work for the community. 

The protection of home juoducts by duties 
on imports may produce artificial dearness, but 
is more conveuicntly considered separately 
under the head Pro'I'Fction. 

The cases in which demand can be artificially 
created are not important. Laws such as the 
English law in the reign of Elizabeth for the 
eating of fish on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
the charitable endeavours of leaders of fashion 
to foster local manufactures, e,ij, Irish juqdius, 
liave had this end and possibly this efleet. 
The ellect of false rumours is generally transi- 
toiy and followed by an equivalent or gr^^ater 
reaction. But the issue of misleading reports 
and fraudulent balance sheets may maintain 
the shares of banks and companies at an 
artificial level for years, as in the case of the 
city of Glasgow Bank (1878). Again a govern¬ 
ment may use its power as a pureliasei to en¬ 
hance the price of commodities for tlie benefit 
of a section of its subjects, or for the profit of 
iiillueiitial persons. The laws passed in 1878 
and 1890, to regulate the [)\irchaao of silver for 
currency purposes in the United States, had 
this effect if not this object. 

Artificial dearness can only be pernianent 
when the individual, or association, or public 
authority engaged in enhancing the price has 
either practical control over the most important 
of all possible sources of supply^ and thus can 
limit the output, or has absolute control over 
the market of demand. 

Thus tlic East India Comj)any and, in later 
days, the Indian government, had practical 
control over the sources of supply of a specially 
high quality of opium. M^e are told that the 
Company used this power iu a very arbitrary 
way to limit the supply of their opium (Adam 
Smith, bk. iv. ch. vii.). And the Indian 
government placed this restriction on a regular 
Ixasis with such profitable results that a mono¬ 
poly revenue of some seven millions sterling 
was drawn from this source (see Opium). But 
the market was not under English control, and 
a war with China was necessary in order to 
maintain it. The rate of profit also diminished 
through increased consumption of Chinese 
opium, which, although inferior, was a com¬ 
peting substitute. 
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The Dutch East India Coinpany had long 
after 1607 sovereign control over the Molucca 
Islands, once almost the only sources of supply 
for certein highly valued spices. Discovering 
by experience that a small increase of supply 
creates a more than proportional fall in the 
price of such commodities, they rigorously 
limited the supply by destroying a part of the 
plants in their own islands, and by extirpating 
as lar as possible the clove and the nutmeg in 
the islands where they had no settlements (Adam 
Smith, Lc.) In abundant seasons they also 
destroyed a largo })art of their own produce. 
In modern times the monopoly of the spice 
trade is no longer in the hands of any nation. 

Mines and salt mines have been commonly 
regarded in Euro])e as state monopolies. Until 
modern times the price has been thus main¬ 
tained at an artiricial level. Where the whole 
sources of sui»ply are, as in this case, col- 
h'ctcd in one hand and foreign competition 
is excluded, it is not necessary to restrict the 
outj)ut. The price can be fixed, and the 
demand at that price will determine the output. 

Somewhat similar are the state monopolies 
of matches, tobacco, etc. which exist in France 
and other Euro[){‘an countries. They are 
highly prolitable to the state, but the consumer 
has to pul up with inferior (piality. More 
conveniciitin the latterrcspcctarecustoms duties, 
supplemented by equivalent excise, or levied 
on commoilities not produced at home. These 
also produce artificial dearness for the jirofit of 
the state. Hut the rate of taxation does not 
measure the increase in price. It may he less 
or more according to the law which the produc¬ 
tion of the eoinmodity obeys (see Diminisiiinu 
Retuuns, and Incukasinu RK/rnuxs). Kx- 
port duties can only be levic(l with permanent 
ml vantage to the state when a country has 
a natural monopoly of a commodity, or pro- 
diie-es it under exceptional advantages. So 
with English wool in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Siieh duties result in artilieial 
'leariiess of the eomnmdity, which is generally 
aeeompanied by a reduci'd demand and may 
ultimately destroy the tr.ule. A bounty on 
exports has the ojiposite etleet, and raises the 
price for a time at least, to the home eonsuiner. 

A trading body, not Ibrtiliod in a monopoly 
by the power of a state, can rarely obtain such 
control over all the sources of supply of any 
commodity in any market, as may he possessed 
by a public authority or a eharteia'd eeimpany. 
The attempt luis been made in recent times by 
great associations of capitalists, trading and pro- 
<luoing bodies known as syndicates and trusts. 
The Standard Oil Trust in the United States was 
formed in 1881, to control three-quarters of the 
total petroleum refining power of the States, and 
exercised also, ;is it is alleged, iiifliieuce over tlie 
output ot crude ]>otroleum, and the eaiTving 
corporations. It is not suggested that the 


trust enhanced the price of refined petroleum 
above its previous level, but the considerable 
profits of the trust suggest that it partly 
prevented a natural decline. The Sugar Re¬ 
fining Company, which united under one 
control the chief sugar refining establishments 
in the States, is admitted to have raised the 
price of refined sugar two cents a pound. But 
in spite of their overwhelming power, neither 
of these two gi*eat associations was able to 
control the whole of the producing power and 
effectually keep down the output. Though 
protected in their own country they could noc 
control the foreign trade, and there remained 
even at home a small body of outside com¬ 
petitors and a vast power of potential 
competition which might at any time, if 
tem})ted by exaggerated profits, have come into 
the field. In the case of the Cotton Bagging 
Trust, a syndicate of consumers, knowm as the 
Farrn'*rs’ Alliance, was formed in opposition. 
The uioderation with which trusts have been 
generally conducted has not saved them from 
nnj)opularity. In some States such combina¬ 
tions have been proiumncod illegal, and attemi ts 
have been made to crush them by legislation. 

One of the best conceived of such sehoines 
was the Eiiglisli Salt Union formed in 1888, to 
control the sup})ly of.Scalt from the Engli.sli mines. 
The effect of their action was imim.diately seen 
in the decline of English exports of salt from 
81)8,000 tons in 18SS to 667,000 tons in 1889, 
with a rise in values from £‘18)3,000 lo 
£969,000, thus illustrating a well-known law 
wliicb is the strength of those who attempt to 
lor<*stall necessaries. In September 1888 the 
pri(“e of hiiui) salt delivered free in Cambridge 
was a ton, in July 1889, 48s., July 1890, 
July 1891, 36s. The company paid in 
the first year 10 per cent on its ordinary 
sliJires, ill 189'). 7 per cent, and in the lii.st 
h ilfof 1891, 9 ).or cent only. The 7 per cent 
preference shares in October 1891 stood at a 
diseoiiiit. I'lxccllcnt as are the sources of 
su])}»ly eontrolled by this company, neeessarv 
and universal as is the use of salt, its bulk 
conijiarativcly small and the burden per head 
light, the rise in price cannot fail to allect the 
export trade, and the greati;r the ;Jse in price 
tlie greater the iiidueemeiit to competition, 
whiedi for the great export trade is serious and 
even in England may hecoino active. The 
difficulties of a trust increase with its success 
and with the duration of its success (on tlie 
whole subject, see a Foreign Office. Report 
1890, c. 989t:-3‘J)‘ 

Even more hojH'less is the task when the 
attempt is made to enhance price over a con¬ 
siderable peifiul, with no control over the 
output, by buying up the stock in the 
market. The copj)er syndicate started in 
France towards the end of 1887, with a capital 
of 4 millions sterling, and the resources of the 
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Comptoir d’Escompte at its back. Copper was 
then and had long stood at about £40 a ton. 
Demand for copper was reviving. The opera¬ 
tions of the syndicate raised copper to £85 in 
January 1888, and to £99 a ton in September 
of the same year. They had contracts with all 
chief copper-producing companies binding the 
syndicate to take over all their copper up to a 
certain amount at a certain price. But they 
had not the power to keep down the output, 
which increased from 224,QOO tons in 1887 to 
262,000 tons in 1888. 

During the period the visible supply in¬ 
creased from 46,000 tons to 118,000 tons. 
Meanwhile consumers were minimising their 
purchases. Copper is not a necessary of life, 
and in March 1889, when the resources of the 
society and of the Comptoir d’Escompte were 
exhausted, the society itself held 130,000 tons. 

In April 1889 the price of copper was back 
at £40. As a speculative venture the syndicate 
had very favourable prospects. But its ill- 
regulated attempt to artificially enhance and 
maintain tlie price failed, through want of 
power to keep down the output in proportion 
to the reduced consumption. 

In the middle ages local markets were 
sometimes so far isolated by difficulties of 
communication an<l carriage that a very con¬ 
siderable difference in price would bo long in 
attracting supplies from other markets. vSuch 
exceptional markets may occasionally have 
been looted by speculators, whose resources 
were large in proportion to the market. In 
dealing with necessaries, it would be enough 
to buy up a large part of the available 
supply, to withhold, export at a loss, or even 
destroy a part, in order to realise substantial 
profits (see Jevons, Theory of Volitical Econ¬ 
omy, 1879, 167 scq., and the estimate there 
quoted, which, though resting on an insuflicicnt 
inductive basis, is the guess of a shrewd man of 
much experience). Such events may have 
occurred to justify the popular hatred of 
Forestallkks and Regratoks and Accapa- 
reurs, and the legislativui on tlie subject from tlie 
Ic.c Julia dc Annona dowmwards. But the 
enterprise could rarely be attempted with 
success, and^ Adam Smith (bk. iv. ch. v.) did 
good service in pointing out the useful function 
of corn dealers as mitigating the severity of a 
scarcity, and in condemning all such legislation. 
It is very difllcult to believe that a pacte de 
Famine, in eighteenth-century France, can have 
been successful, unless by the aid of legislation 
restrictive of trade. 

The modern market for necessaries is co¬ 
extensive with the world. The modern 
harvest continues from January to December. 
No combination of capitalists has yet arisen 
which could even threaten an artificial 
scarcity of food, unless in a strictly protected 
country, or a country where modern means of 


communication have not been deveIo}*ed. On 
the other hand, to produce in a sensitive market 
a transitory enhancement of price does not re¬ 
quire great resources. The device is familiar 
on the stock exchange and the produce market. 
But to make this maiueuvre profitable tbo in¬ 
fluence of example is necessary. ^Vhen a lead¬ 
ing financier buys largely, small speculators 
rush in to profit by the boom, and the master 
may unload at the expense of his iuntators. 
If this expectation is not fulfilled the luarket 
must be depressed by the operator’s sales, as 
much as it ^vas raised by his purchases. On 
the whole, such fluctuations tend to depress 
average prices by discouraging legitimate imr- 
chase for consnmplion or investment, tliough 
they may be profitable to individuals. 

At an exceptional conjuncture, wdien llio 
supply of some necessary runs low, the net ion 
of some corner or ring may stiirinlate noniial 
demand into frenzy. Tliiswas the case in New 
York in September 1869, wlieu £22,000,000 
sterling in gold were locked up in the freasuiy 
and the available market supply fell to£3,000.000 
sterling. The currency being inconvertible, 
this supply might have been sufficient for nor¬ 
mal needs. But it was easy for a few specula¬ 
tors to control the whole, and exact a ruinous 
price from purchasers whose needs were 2 )ressing. 
A ring was formed and in one day tlie })i‘cmium 
on gold w'as forced from 40 to 60 per cent. 
The excitement w’as so great and the dealings 
so large that the gold clearing-house was un¬ 
equal to the strain. The furtlier rise of gold 
was only stopped by government sales of gold. 
It is, how’cver, easier to create such movements 
than to profit by them. The means taken on 
this occasion by the conspirators to laotcct 
themselves are said to liave been outside tlie 
limits of legitimate trade. 

AVheii speculators are rashly hcariny a 
stock of w’hicli the real su[)ply is small, a 
comer may sometimes be formed to lock up tlie 
wliole, and jirices are then forced uj) to an 
abnormal level, for the bears cannot find stoc k 
to deliver on settling day (see Backwarda¬ 
tion ; Corner j King). 

The so-called cotton corner of 1889, on the 
collapse of wliich (September 30th) “Septem¬ 
bers” fell thirty ^loints in one day, was rather 
a case of exaggerated speculation for the rise 
than a genuine case of artificial dearness. 

The mutual relations of individuals arc 
becoming less im])ortaiit to economics than the 
mutual relations of great associations. The 
labour market has been lately swayed by gi'eat 
combinations, not unlike those which attempt 
to control the production of commodities. The 
object of their action is to enhance the rate of 
w'ages, and in so far any dearness of labour 
produced may be termed artificial. But bar¬ 
gaining is one of the normal functions of the 
economic man, and the desire to obtain the 
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best teinis possible one of the ordinary forces 
that detcnnine i)rices. It seems best therefore 
to coniine the term, in the labour market, to 
any dcaincss that may be produced by the 
exclusion of certain men from certain labour 
markets, by limitation of apprenticeship, or 
by intimidation of outside competition. The 
attempt is subject to the difliculties already 
mentioned. The greater the artificial en- 
Icuiccment of price the greater the attraction 
to outside competition, whether of man with 
man, or ])roducer with producer, or port with 
port, or country with country. 

The various modes in wliich it has been 
attempted to enhance })iiee artificially have 
been surveyed, according as the enhancement 
has been [)ermanent, temporary, or what may 
be called momentary. The success of the 
attenqit depends upon the nature of the com¬ 
modity dealt with, the extent of the market of 
sup[)ly, and of demand, and the cha^vmter of 
the resources commanded. Price may be 
momentarily enhanced by taking advantage of 
]»cculiar circumstances of the market. It may 
be temporarily enhanced by buying up the 
stock, but such att'‘mj)ts cannot be successful 
unless it is possible to exclude extraneous 
supplic-^, 01 ’ unless such supi)lic3 are by the 
circiim.^lances of the case e.xcludod. If this bo 
so, in the oast? f)f necessaries there is hardly 
any limit to the [)ossiblc enhancement of price. 
In otlior commodities consumption is minimised 
and substitutes employed. Permanent enhance¬ 
ment requires either a practical monopoly of the 
sources of supply, which is apt to break down 
if the strain bo severe, or .such commaml over 
a market of deiu ind as only a government can 
exer-ise. 'I’he safeguard of the community 
against the tyranny of great capitals rests in 
the practical dilliculty of kee[)ing great voluntary 
comItinations together, and of finding a com¬ 
modity indisjiensable, without sukstitutes, of 
whieh the sources of siip})ly are ahsolutely 
limil ed. 

[Adam Smith, lik. iv. cli. v.—Cournot, Prin’ 

ript's eli. i. § 2..Joliii Stuart 

Mill, Priiia'pics of Political PcoTuvni/, bk. iv. 
cli. ii. 5. — Uoselit r, Political Pconoinj/, bk. ii. 

('ll. ii. § lOS. — Sidywiel;, Prt/iciplcs or Political 
Kcoiionuj^ bk. ii. eh. ii. § -1, 7 ; bk. ii. ch. x. 

See .al^o CoiJNKK ; Customs ; FiXuiSii: ; Foui.staI - 
.\Ni) pFantATous; MoNoror.iKs ; Photfution ; 
Kino ; SvMuuArF ; 'ruAin: Fnions ; Tkusts.] 

.*<. M. L. 

DFAKTII. See Faminh. 

DKA'Lll DU ITFS. Tlio eolloetion of a tax 
on the oecasiou of the transference of property 
from the dead to the living has been made 
a means of raising public revenue from very 
early times. Adam Smith eites as oxamplos 
the rP'<1.0(1 iicrcdilatnoi of the Romans, | 
the duti. > payable by heirs umler the feudal i 
law. aid the 1 Hdeli tax on successions. Duties ; 
of this i'lass now rank, with common consent, ; 


amongst the most legitimate and least detri¬ 
mental to individual interests of all descriptioiia 
of taxation. 

Adam Smith discusses the arguments for and 
against these duties at considerable length 
(Irealtk of Xutions, bk. v. ch. hi.), and points 
out that they are, or may bp made, perfectly 
clear and certain,” “the time of payment is 
. . . sufficiently convenient,” and “ they are 
levied at very little expense.” On the other 
hand ho considered them unequal, on the 
ground that the frequency of transference was 
not always the same in property of equal value, 
and he also thought that so far as they diminish 
the capital value of property they “tend to 
diminish the funds destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour.” The latter point was 
emphasised by Fawcett {Manual Polit. Ecoii., 
bk. iv. ch. ii.), but Mill {Principles, bk. v. 
ch. ii. § 7) attached no importance to the 
objection in a wealthy country. He considered 
that “the amount which would be derived 
from a very high legacy duty in each year 
is but a small proportion of the annual increase 
of capital in such a country ; and its abstrac¬ 
tion would but make room for saving to an 
equivalent amount.” Prof. Sidgwiok adopts 
a similar view, and says that the bad effect 
of such duties “is not at all likely to be at 
all equal in proportion to the similar effect 
that would be produced by extra taxes on 
income ; in fact, the limits of taxation on in¬ 
heritances will be practically determined for 
the financier ratlier by the danger of evasion 
ihrongh dooafionrs i/iler vivos than by the 
daiig(!r of checking industry and thrift.” 
{Princijdcs, bk. iii. ch. viii. § 11). 

Mill regarded legacy and inheritance duties 
as taxes in respect of which it was both ex¬ 
pedient and just that the princijfie of gradua¬ 
tion should he adopted {f‘eincip/es, bk. v. ch. 
ii. .‘3), but Prof. Nicholson contcst.s this view 
and »‘Xpri‘.ssc.s the opinion that “graduated 
ta.xatioii, even in tlie modified form piopo-sed 
l)y .Mill, would tiMid to clieck ])roduc'tiou on 
a large scale'’ {Pncyclopa'dia Pfi/mmica, art. 
“ Taxation ’). The levy of a larger percentage 
on a larger sum has, however, received distinct 
recognition in the scale of dcatli dytics in force 
in tlie Dniied Kingdom. 

Prot. Nicholson {ibidoo) says that “it is 
obvious as regards incidence that taxes of 
this class are liie most direct of all taxes, in 
the sen.:>e that they cannot he transferred to 
other i>ersons by the bcneliciaries ” ; to which 
he adds, tliat the principal dillieulties connected 
with rheiii arise in connection with the canon 
of Cipiaiity of taxarion. 

llic (h-ath duties levied in the United 
Kingdom dait* Irom the year 1094, when a 
li-xed duty oi ..ts. each was imposed on all pro¬ 
bates ol wills and letters of admicistration. 
Ibis duty was increased four years later to 10s., 
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but in both cases the charge was more analogous 
to the stamp duties levied on instruments of 
a legal character than to the death duties as we 
now know them. In 1779 Lord North, taking 
note of the observations of Adam Smith, 
proposed that the charges should vary accord¬ 
ing to the amount of the estate, the maximum 
duty to be a fixed sUm £2 : 10s. on each estate 
of £300 and upwards.. In the following year 
these charges were supplemented by a graduated 
dtifcy on receipts given for legacies. Frequent 
changes in the scale of probate duties were 
made between 1779 and 1815, the maximum 
charge being gradually augmented, and in the 
latter year a distinction was drawn between the 
duties levied on testate and intestate estates. 
During the same period the legacy duties were 
also increased, and their payment made more 
s(.‘cure. Tlie most important alterations were 
tliose proposed by Pitt in 1796, when executors 
wore made responsible for the payment of the 
duty, and the charge was levied at dilTerent 
rates varying according to tlie consanguinity of 
tljo legatee to the testator. Those rates were 
enlarged in 1804 and again in 1805. No com- 
[)lete record of the yield of the death duties 
exists prior to the year last named, but they 
then produceol £495,000, a sum which had in¬ 
creased to £882,000 in 1810, and to £1,298,000 
in 1815. 

In 1842 the Irish probate duties were 
brought up to the level of those levied in 
(Ireat Britain, but, with this exception, the 
death duties remained unaltered for thirty-eight 
years. The amount they produced, however, 
steadily increased, rising from £1,696,000 in 
1S20, to £2,189,000 in 1830, £2,192,000 in 
1810, and to £2,313,000 in 1850. 

In 1 796, Pitt liad endeavoured unsuccess- 
tally to obtain a tax on successions to landed 
[iroperty, analogous to that on legacies of 
p'Msoual estate, and it was reserved for Mr. 

<Gladstone, in 1853, to bring within the sco})e 
of the duties all successions to property, by 
rr-ason of «h.'ath, whether the property was 
real or personal, and whatever the nature of 
the title to receive it. Mr. Gladstone found 
it essential to make considerable dilVerences 
between tlie now duties and the old ones, 
alike iu tlie amount to be paid and the manner 
ot [)aymeut, and his estiinato of the produce 
of the duties he imposed proved excessive, 
their yield never liaving amounted to one-half 
of the Slim, £2,000,000, which he thought 
they would realise. Some sliglit modifications 
of the death duties were made in 1859 and in 
1864, and six years later Mr. Lowe proposed, 
but without success, to so rearrange tliem as 
to secure an additional £1,020,000 a year, but 
it was not until 1880 that any substantial 
changes were made. Meanwhile the aggregate 
produce had risen from £2,547,000 in 1853 
to £3,564,000 in 1860, £4,953,000, iu 1870, 


and to £6,400,000 in 1879, figures which 
strikingly exemplify the gi'owth of the national 
wealth. 

In 1880, Sir Stafford Northcote revised the 
scale of probate duties, and a year later Mi-. 
Gladstone followed his example and, at the 
same time, abolished the distinction between 
the duties payable in respect of testate and in¬ 
testate successions, transferred the duty from the 
probate or letters of administration themsclve.s 
to a detailed affidavit of value to be lodged 
with the application for representation, and re¬ 
pealed the 1 per cent legacy or succession duty 
payable by direct lineals wherever the increased 
probate duty was paid. On the same occasion 
Mr. Gladstone afforded relief to small estates 
not exceeding £300, alike in tlie amount to 
be paid and the mode of payment, wlWist a 
new duty, styled the “account duty,” wns 
imposed as an equivalent to tin' probate duty 
in certain circumstances in which the ijaynicat 
of the latter was avoided. The yield iu the 
year 1880-81, under Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
scheme, was £6,826,000, and in 18S2-S3, 
when Mr. Gladstone s proposals liist took full 
effect, the recci])ts were £7,438,000. Five 
years later the produce had risen to £8,2 12,000. 
In 1888 Mr. Goscheu pro))oscd that the ex- 
chetpier should surrender one moiety of tlie 
probate duty for the benefit of various local 
authorities, and lie accompanied this proj o.sal 
by an addition of a 4 per cent to the 1 per cent 
rate of succession duty and of 1 h per cent to 
(ho higher rates. In 1889 he imposed a ihmv 
duty, analogous to the ]>robiibi and succession 
duhic.s, wliicii was termed the “estate duty” by 
reason of its limitation to estates or successions 
of £10,000 and njiwiirds. 

In 1894 Sir William Ifarcourt in his Budget 
of that year, rearranged the system of tlie Death 
Duties into wliich he introduced the ])riuei[)le 
of graduation. A new estate duty was imposeil 
to take the place of jirobato and account duty 
and of the former estate duty. The new duty 
was levied on the principal value of all settled 
property passing at death, at rates varying from 
1 per cent on property from £100 to £500 in 
value, to 8 per cent on estates valued at over 
£1,000,000. The net produce of this tax in 
1901-2 amounted to £13,908,490, legacy duty 
yielded £3,133,588, and other duties, including 
succession duty, £1,308,136, brought up the 
total proceeds o f th e d ea t h d u ties to £ 18,513,714. 
In 1907 Mr. Asquith raised the Bstate Duties, and 
in 1910 Mr. LloydGoorgo pa.ssed his Finance Act, 
by which the rates were considerably increased. 
The Act of 1914 proposes still further changes. 

It will now be convenient to describe, undei 
their respective heads, the death ducies at 
present levied in the United Kingdom. 

(1) Estate Duty.—Thin duty, imposed by 
Sir William Harcourt, as stated alx)ve, took 
the place of the Probate, Administrative and 
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Inventory Duties, the Account Duty and Estate 
Duty, wliich had been in force up to that time. 
It lequircs that prior to the issue of any grant 
of probate or letters of administration of the 
estate of any deceased person, the applicant 
sliould dr-liver an atlidavit containing detailed 
jiarticulars of tlie value and description of all 
the {)ropcrty belonging to the deceased which 
the executor or administrator has the right to 
recover vlrtvtc ojicil. All pro])erty must bo 
included, whether real or personal, settled or 
not settled. Leaseholds me personal property 
and should also be entered in the atlidavit. 
Debts payalde out of the estate, togetlier with 
reasonable funeral expenses, may be deducted 
from tlie as,s, |.s, and the duty is chaiged upon 
th'* piinei|)al amount of the estate according to 
tlie following scale imposed by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Hndget. 1010. 

rnncinal Value of the Estate. 

jLlfiO and not above £600 

6(K) ,, ,, 1,000 

1,00(1 ,, „ 6,0(X) 

6,000 ,, ,, 10,000 

10,000 .. „ 20,000 

20, ()(■'() ,, ,, *10,000 

40,000 ., ,, 70,000 

70,000 ,, lOO.ftOO 

100,000 ,, ,, 160,<»00 

160,000 ,, ,, 2(X),00O 

2(JO,O(j0 ,, ,, 400,000 

400,000 ,, ,, 000,000 

('00,000 ,, ,, SO(i,(io(; 

SOO,OOU ,, l,000,0(lO 

1,000,000 . 

The duly is denoted by means of a stamp on 
the allidavit, and provision is made for tlie 
delivery of a “coriective allidavit" where an 
adjustment of the duty oi igimilly paid is found 
necessary. In tlio case of small estates not 
exceeding the gro.ss value of TdOO a fixed duly 
of 3Us.. and of t-states between £;.‘t00 and £r)00 
gross value TiOs,, may be paid, the grant of 
ie[)ros('ntation being obtained through the 
agency of the ollicers of inland revenue on 
payment of a foe of lf)S. in lieu of the leas 
ordinarily charged in the Probate Division of 
the High Court. In Scotland, where tlie j>ro- 
'•ediiic at death dillcrs from that in force in 
Ibigl ind and Ireland, the duly is payable on 
the inventory wliicli is required to be exhibited 
in that country—where pio}>erty is situated in 
more than one of the three kingdoms, arrange¬ 
ments aie made by which one grant of repre¬ 
sentation sulllces. 

.Vmong other alterations introduced by the 
Budget of 1910 was the Increment Value Duty. 
This, after April llO, 1909, is leviable at the 
rate of £1 for every complete £5 of the in¬ 
creased value of the land, when, on the occasion 
of any transfer or sale, and at the death of the 
owner, the pioj>erty is valued for Estate Duty. 
For details see the Finance Act, 1910. It 




further enacted that Real Property may be 
transferred as pa\meiit of Estate Duty, Settle¬ 
ment Estate Duty, or Succession Duty ; that 
gifts of over £100 made during the last three 
years of life, with the exception of gifts for 
public or charitable purposes, in consideration 
of marriage, or as part of reasonable norma 
expenditure, are regarded as property jiassing 
at death and taxed accordingly. Settlement 
Estate Duty was raised from 1 to 2 per cent. 

The Estate Duty produced the sum of 
£14,231,000 in the year 1908-9. Taken as a 
whole they form the most important branch of 
the death duties—more than 77 per cent of 
the total. The yield exceeded £500,000 for 
the first time in 1814, £1,000,000 in 1837, 
£1,500,000 in 1863, £2,000,000 in 1872, 
£4,000,000 in 1883, £10,000,000 in 1895, 
£12,000,000 in 1900. The produce for 1908-9 
repre.seiUed the duty levied at the rates imiiosed 
by the Act of 1907 ; in 1912-13 it was 
£20,046,347, the largfi increase resulting from 
the Act of 1910. Tlie estates upon wliK-h tlie duty 
was collected may be clas^ili(:“(l thus (1913):— 

Net Value, of Estate. i ! VabiR. 

I i 

i 

1 Not above .£1000 . . . .18,17:) 19,000,000 
I Abovc.£lo(i();m.lriotabove£lU0,000! 22i31G ' 174,904,000 
Above £100,0(j0 , . . .1 293 j St,442,000 

' 70,788 I 279,262,000^ 

(2) L('[t'(cii This duly, originally a 

staiii[> duty on receipts, is now mure fitly 
described as “a ta.x uiioii movable property; 
its incid(mee dtqiends upon the domicile of the 
deceased owm r, and its amount upon the value 
of tlie heipiest or succession, and upon the 
degree of eon.-anguinity existing between tlie 
(leeeased .aml tbo legatee." It is j.ayable now 
(191 1) at the. following rates :— 

lliisbaml or wile . . .1 i cent 

Lineal i.ssuc or lineal ancestor . . i ,, 

Brothers and sisters ami their de- 

sceudaiits . . . . . 5 ,, 

Uncles and aunts, all other lelatiuiis, 

ami any other per.son . . .10 ,, 

The 1 per cent duty is not levied when the 
[U'iiicipal value of the property is less than 
£15,000, or when the value of the legacy or 
Succession does not exceed £1000 (£2000 in 
the case of widow or child of deceased), what¬ 
ever may he its principal value. The duty is 
[>ayable wiicn the legatee comes into the posses¬ 
sion ot his legacy, and owing to the complexity 
of the manner in wliioh property may be dis¬ 
posed ot by a testator, the rules for its assess¬ 
ment are of an exceedingly complicated char¬ 
acter. I he duty is paid in money, although 
a stamp is impre.ssed on certain forms of ac¬ 
count in order to denote the discharge of the 
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liability. There arc some exemptions in favour 
of the Royal Family, learned societies, etc. 

The legacy duty produced £3,336,000 ii 
1908-9, audit then comprised nearly 18 percent 
of the total yield of the death duties. The receipts 
amounted to £546,000 in 1809, £1,070,000 in 
1822, £2,935,000. in 1877, £2,731,000 in 
1895-6, and £3,909,000 in 1907-8. Tins last- 
named sum was not exceeded until the figures 
increased considerably under the present scale 
of rates (1914), being £4,506,923 in 1912-13. 

Considerable difUculties arise in the collection 
of the legacy duty by reason of the length of 
time which may elapse between the death of a 
testator and the receipt of a legacy. But these 
difliciilties cannot well be avoided if a consan- 
gninity scale is maintained, and the retention 
of such a scale is now almost universally sup¬ 
ported by public opinion. All present and 
future claims for legacy duty under a will may 
be compounded for by agreement, but this 
course is not adopted to any large extent. 

(3) Succession Duty. — This duty supple¬ 
ments and completes the duty on legacies. It 
charges “all successions to property, real as 
w'ell as personal, wdiethor the title be under 
settlement or will, by descent, intestacy, or sur¬ 
vivorship. ’ Tlie rate payable depends on the 
consanguinity of the person from wdiom tlie 
succession is derived. Where Estate Duty 
is not payable the following is the scale :— 
Lineal issue or lineal aneesLor. . . I 5 per cent 

lirotlu^rs and ^islcrs and I luiij'descendants l.V ,, 
I'nct's an*! aunts ,, ^ ,, *','r ,, 

ClrcaL uncles and aunts ,, ,, Tt ,, 

Any oLliar person.11V „ 

The ca[)ital sum upon wdiich these rates of 
duty are calculated is ordinarily arrived at by 
ascertaining the net annual value of the suc¬ 
cession after deduction of necessary outgoings, 
and by calculating the worth of an annuity for 
an amount equal to such net annual value, for 
tlie life ol‘ tlie successor, acconling to the 
annuity tables set out in a scliediile to the Act 
16 and 17 Viet. cap. 51. Tims if the annual 
income of an c.statc be £350, and the necc.ssary 
outgoings £50, the successor being thirty-live 
years of age, the duty is calculated on £4725, 
that being the assumed value of an annuity of 
£300 at that age. The amount so assp.s.sod 
is payable either by eight equal half-yearly 
instalments, tlic lirst being due tw^elve months 
alter the succession opens, or, as an alternative, 
by three annual instalments of one-eighth of the 
duty and by a fourth instalment eijnal to the 
amount of the remaining live-eighths. Like 
the legacy duty, the succession duty is payable 
in money, although a stamp is impressed on the 
account required to be brought in. Certain 
small ,successions are exempt and provision is 
made to prevent the charge of both legacy and 
succession duty on the same succession. 

Tlie succession duty produced £665,000 in 
1858-59, and twenty years later the produce 


was £725,000. In 1890-91 it was £1,209,000, 
and £1,309,000 in 1901-2, the maximum 
amount reached. Since that date it has fallen, 
and was only £767,039 in 1912-13. 

The succession duty has been criticised on 
the ground that the charges it imposes 011 real 
proj)crty are less than the corresponding ones 
on personal estate. This inequality was to 
some extent redressed by the legislation of 
1888, but the mamu-r in w'hich the duty is 
asse.sscd and paid still favour settled personalty 
and, to a greater extent, realty. The iTieipiality 
is, how’ever, defended by reference to tiic excep¬ 
tional pressure of the income tax on landed 
property, and to the incidence of local and 
imperial taxation generally. 

[Wallace, Epitovi>i 0 / the Death Duties, 1886,—• 
Trevor, Digest of Taxes on Successions, 4th ed. 
1881.—Hanson, Prohate, Legacy, and Succession 
Duty Acts, 3rd ed. 1876.- IJansiui, Revenue Acts 
of ISSt, 1883.—i\[‘Cu1]och, l^eatise on Succetsion 
to I^roperty vacant by Death. —Thring, Jntroduciion 
to the Succession Duty Act, 1853.—Archbold, Suc¬ 
cession Duty Act of 185S, 1854.—Griflith, J5gest of 
the Stamp Duties, 9th ed. 1886.—Harris, English 
Death Duties, 1890.—Buxton ainl Barnes, Hand¬ 
book to the Death Duties, 1890.—Dowell, llistoi'y 
of Taxation and Taxes in England, —Hansard, 
Debates, Reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. — Finance (1909-10) Act.] t . h . e. 

DEATH-RATE 

Analysi.^ of Contents. -Definition and division of tlio 
subject. 1. Death-rate as a lactor in the natural 
increase of population, |>. lu;:. 11. 'I'lie oatrses of 

variation in <leath-rato; (a) .such causes as jige and 
sex; (h) such as vice, unheaUliy f)Ccnpatioris", iiuii- 
Kcnce, insanitary residences, p. 404. III. Death-rate, 
asjndicating (by its (b'cline) national prosjierity, p. 
407. IV. In relation t** insurance, p. 407. 

1. Death-jiatk may be delined as the ratio 
between the number of [»crsons dying, out of a 
certain po[)ulatiori, in a unit of time, generally 
a year, and the number of the ])()])ulation. But 
as the nuniher of the population cannot be 
su])posed constant for aii}'^ considerable time, 
there is some didiculty in rendering precise 
tlie conception wdiicli has been indicated. To 
remove the ditliculty completely the use of the 
differential calculus w’ould be required, but it 
is not necessary to call in that aid except for 
certain actuarial calculations. b'or the less 
technical inquiries wliicli are the object of 
this article tlie general idea which the definition 
above given conveys is sufliciently clear. 

The death-rate is the most important ratio or 
coeflicieiit in vital statistics. While co-ordinate 
witli birth-rate as a factor in the natural in¬ 
crease of population, death-rate is more import¬ 
ant than BiiiTH-iiATE (q.v.) on the following 
grounds. The investigation of the causes which 
affect death-rate is more directly connected with 
a practical art, that of preventing disease. 
Again birth-rate by its variation gives a more 
equivocal sign of national prosperity or the 
reverse, than death-rate. A rise in birth-rate 
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may be due to increased imjjrovidence or illegi¬ 
timacy, as ^vell as to material prosperity; 
whereas a fall in death-rate can hardly admit 
of any otlier than a favourable construction. 

the cliance of death is an object of wider 
and deeper interest than any other datum in 
vital statistics ; and a great practical business, 
that of insurance, is based on these probabilities, 
d'hcse jioints of comparison being taken as 
licadings ; it may first (I.) be observed that the 
naUiral increase, being the difference between 
birth-rate and death-rate, is not necessarily small 
where death-rate is large, or large where death- 
rate is small. Thus the death-rate for Russia 
in recent years, 35'7 per mille (Marshall, Priii- 
ciphs (if A'^'onomics, bk. iv. ch. iv. and authori¬ 
ties there cited), exceeds the average of Europe, 
‘J8 I icr mille, by a fourth, yet the natural increase 
for Kussi.i, 13 ])er mille, is aViov^ the average 
for Muiope. Again tlie death-rate for England 
is belc)W, the natural increase above, the average 
for Europe. 

tille r examples are given in the article on 
IIIILTH-UAn: ; where it was pointed out that 
large birth-rates are froipiently attended by, 
but do not cause, large <leath-rates. 

II. Tlie (pu'siion there raised is to bo more 
liilly considered liere under the heatl of causes 
(•f vai'iation in death-rates, (a) One such cause 
is dilhueiice of age. If the pojuilation of any 
country is divided into groups of ililferent ages, 
the deatli-rates for tho dilferent groups diller 
cnoiiiiously. Thus (according to the English 
Lile-d'ahle, Xo. III., which may be regarded 
as a. standard) the mortality for infants under 
t)iie year old is in England 10r)‘G per 1000 
StdtisfScJi'cfitin^ front tJir trritinijs of I 
IPiUotin. Fiirr, by Nofl A. Humphreys, p. ■ 
•UM ), while it is only o-Ll per 1000 at the ag.-- 
period 10-l.^ {ihi(L j». 487). After that period 
the dt-ath-rale increases with the age. At the 
perioil 7o-85 it ha.s becDine 140 per 1000, and 
is still greater at later ages ; the death-rate of 
second childhood cipials that of infancy. The 
gcinual law is happily indicated by Addison in 
his Vision of Mir/a {Sprrtotor, Xo. 17)9, 1st 
SrptcMuber 1711), wlin-e the human race is 
imagined passing ov, r the tloo(l of eternity by 
a bridge, supported t»n as many arches as there 
.ai'c years in man’s lite. ^‘Hidden pitfalls were 
set Very (hiv'k at the entrance of tlie bridge, so 
that throngs of jieople no sooner broke through 
the eloud but many of them fell into them, 
'liny grew tliinncr tow.uds the middle, but 
multiplied and lay eb.ser together towards the 
end of the arches.” 

It tollows Iroin this law that in a pojuilatiou 
wluu-e tliere is a pai tieularly large ])roj)ortion 
ot iniants or old i>ersons tlie general ileath-rate, 
the mortality ‘‘at all ages,” as it is called, is 
apt 10 be liii^di. Xow in an increasing popula¬ 
tion. as euinpared witli a stationary one, the 
number ot births eontinually augmenting, the 


number of infants is particularly large. Hence 
it is plausibly argued that an increasing popula¬ 
tion, just because it is increasing, will have a 
high death-rate ; that high birth-rates, per se, 
make high death-rates ; other things, and in 
particular the mortality at each age-period, 
being supposed the same. 

But here, as so frequently in statistics, first 
appearances are fallacious. It is true, no doubt, 
that in an increasing population there is a par¬ 
ticularly large proportion of infants subject to 
a liigli mortality. But it is also true that, in 
such a population, the proportion of persons at 
those advanced ages at which the mortality is 
high is apt to be particularly small as compared 
with the numbers in the period of healthy 
adolescence (Farr, Fital Statistics^ “Deaths.” 
Humphreys “On the Value of Death-rates,” 
Jotinial of the Statistical Society^ 1874, vol. 
xxxvii.) 

From these considerations it appears that 
great care niu.st be exercised in allowing for the 
inlluencc of age on mortality before drawing 
inferences from the death-rate as to the sanitary 
condition of a ])opiilation. To take an extreme 
instance, suppose that tho death-rate for the 
inmates of a prison were the same as that for 
the gem*ral population, this at tirst sight might 
appear a satislactory state of things. But 
when it is considered that the prison population 
con.dsts of adnlts, a class of which tlie mortality 
under ordinary conditions might be expected 
to be half that of the general population, the 
conclu.sion becomes very different. 

To take a less simple case. Tlic death-rate 
in many towns is particularly high. But it 
has been argued that this is not an unfavour¬ 
able symptom, for that it is due to the presence 
of a great number of infants. But the truth 
is, that the inference from the high death- 
rates becomes A fortiori unfavourable when 
proper account is taken of the ages of the urban 
population. 

A usual method of exhibiting such couclu- 
sioiis is to construct what is called a “ normal ” 
death-rate for any group under consideration ; 
by supposing the persons at each period of age 
in that particular population to be alFected 
Avith the mortality prevalent at that age in 
the general population (or any other i)opula- 
tion taken as standard). Thus in the case of 
three counties containing large towns, insbinccd 
by l\Ir. Humphreys in his instructive paper 
above cited, tho actual death-rate was 26-5.1 
B\it the noroial death-rate, or that which 
might have boon exiiected, if the mortality at 
each age was the si me as for the general popu¬ 
lation, was only 22.2.1 Also the actual death- 
rate lor three rural counties was 19 ; while the 
normal death-rate was 23-8. The two pairs of 
figures, whether compared with each other or 

^ Taking the siiiijile average of the death-rates given 
for each of the three couiitie.s. 
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with the standard death-rate for a stationary 
population, which Mr. Humphreys gives as 
24'47, show that the unfavourable inference 
concerning the urban as compared with the 
rural counties is stronger than at first sight 
appears. The original figures, 26*5 and 19, 
ditler only by 7*6. But we may regard the 
excess of the mortality in the urban over the 
rural counties as virtually nine ; if we take 
into account that the former normally would 
have been less by neaily two, than the latter. 

A more exact method of drawing such com¬ 
parisons is to express the mortality of each 
section as a ratio of its actual to its normal 
Tuortality. This plan is adopted by Mr. 
Humphreys in Ids article on “Class Mortality 
Stiitistics, ” in the Journal of the Statistical 
Soddy for 1887. The following figures (ex¬ 
tracted from Mr. Humphreys’ Table IV., loc. 
city p. 281) relate to the mortality in two 
classes of the Dublin population : 


1 

Description of 
Class. 

Recorded 
dciith-rate 
per lOnO. 

Standard 
death-rate 
according 
to English 
Life-te.ble. 

Coefficient of 
comparative 
i mortality. 

Professional 



1 

1 

Class . 

ID'S 

25 ‘2 

632 

General Service 




1 Class . 

36*8 

21 ’3 

' 1659 


I'he first column gives the actually observed 
mortality at all ages for the more and less 
favoured class. The second column gives the 
corresponding noinnal moi talities (obtained on 
the liypolhcsis that the numbers at each age 
were those observed for Dublin, and the mort¬ 
ality at each age that observed for England). 
The third column gives the coefficients express¬ 
ing the force of mortality ; being each the 
ratio of normal to actual mortality, multijdied 
by 1000, or expressed as a per mille. It will 
be observed that the evidence of difference in 
healthiness afforded by the first column be¬ 
comes (X fortiori in the third column. The 
mortality of the “general service” class 
appears to be nearly twice as gi’cat, and is 
nearly three times as great as that of the pro¬ 
fessional class. 

Tlie cause of variations in death-rate which 
has l.)een considered, namely difference of age, 
may be placed in a category of causes w’hich 
are of practical im]»ortance, largely on tlie 
ground that it is necessary to allow" for their 
action in order to estimate the effect of another 
class of causes whicli it is more within the scope 
of human art to alleviate. This distinction is 
nearly identical with Dr. Farr’s of “causes 
inherent in tlie po})ulation, and causes outside 
the population” i^Vital Statistics^ p. 159 d 
seq.) Another cause belonging to the first 
category is sex. The full eflect of this cause 


may bo seen on inspection of a life-table. At 
the early ages the difference between the mort¬ 
ality of the two sexes is marked. At the zero- 
point of age it appears that the proportion of 
male to female still-born cliildren is 139 : 100. 
For the period 0-5 the proportion of mortality 
is 72 : 62 (according to Dr. t’avTs Life-Table for 
England and Wales). At tlie age of adoles¬ 
cence female mortality gains upon male ; but 
again lags behind at later ages. The disturbing 
eflect W’hich this cause ex^^rciscs on inferences 
drawn from the general dcath-ratc is not so con¬ 
siderable as the effect of age. Mr Humphreys 
in his paper “On the Value »f Death-rates” 
already referred to (Jowriial of Stat. Soc., 
xxxvii. p. 444), contrasting the English towns 
which have the greatest and the least pro¬ 
portion of male to female inhabitants, argues 
that the extituiie perturbation of the general 
death-rates which may be expected trom this 
cause is not more tluiii tw’o per mille. 

Here may be mentioned tlie elfect on mortal¬ 
ity of the variations of the seasons. Of the 
four quarters of the year the first is the most 
fatal; next comes the fourth ; the mortality of 
the second quarter is for this country on an 
average in excess, but occasionally below, that 
of tlie third quarter (Repoits of the Registrar- 
General, tables sliowiiig deatli-rafes in each 
quarter of tlie years since 1838). A very 
elegant graphical representation of such vicissi¬ 
tudes is given by M. Levfissenr (after ^I. 
Janssens) for Belgian infants, in tlie Jubilee 
volume of the Statistical Sudely, 1885, p. 232. 
Oiietelet’s investigations of seasonal mortality 
in Belgium are })articiilarly insti-uctivo [Physique 
Socialc, liv. ii. oh. v. § 8). He shows tliat the 
curve of death-rate at dilfcrent seasons varies 
for different ages ; and that very generall}^ it 
presents tw’o maxima, one in winter the other 
in Slimmer. Besides the obvious importance 
attacliing to such observations, they are valu¬ 
able as enabling us to avoid perplexity in 
investigating other causes. Tlie Registi’ar- 
General, in the investigation w’liieh wdll he 
presently noticed concerning the death-rate in 
different occupations, has very properly selected 
tlie samples (of deatlis) on which his conclusion 
is based from all seasons indifrercntly (Sapple- 
ment to the JfSth Paport of the Picgisirar-Generaly 
p. 29), A sophist by taking the samples for 
one occupation from a liealthy season, and for 
another occupation from an unhealthy season, 
might have brought out almost any conclusion 
W’hich he w’anted. 

Other causes, not admitting of such exact 
mea.siirement, are race and climate (including 
properties of soil, w’atcr, etc.) 

Also it may be expected that the mortality 
of unmarried persons will, ceteris p>arihus, be 
particularly large. The married have the 
advantage at almost all ages, as is shewn by Dr, 
FaiT {Vital Statistics, p. 441, and references 
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there given). But it is a nice question whether 
celibacy can be regarded as a cause of high 
death-rate. The high death-rate attending 
celibacy may be a case of post hoc not propter 
hoc ; the finest individuals being selected for 
marriage; while “men with a Aveak constitu¬ 
tion, ill-health, or any gi’cat infirmity of body or 
mind will not often wish to marry, or will be 
rejected ” (Darwin, Dr.scent of Man^ pt. i. ch. v.) 

(6) The causes which have been mentioned 
require to be taken account of by those who 
would avoid perplexity in investigating another 
set of causes which are perhaps of more direct 
])ractical interest: as being capable of remedy 
ity human elfort. This second category of 
causes may bo divided under four heads: (1) 
vice, (2) unhealthy occupations, (3) indigence, 
and (4) insanitary resi<lences,—agencies which 
aie apt to be entangled with each other as 
well as with the first set of causes. 

(1) There is much truth as well as exaggera¬ 
tion in Siissmilch’s dictum ascribing the chief 
difh'renccs in mortality to “the manner of life, 
the moral ciicumstanccs, virtue and vice, indol- 
ence and iiulustry." Uno example is the great 
m<»rt,-ility of illigitimate children. Dr. Farr 
citi's instanc.rs in which the death-rate of 
illi'gitimale infants is double tliat of the legiti¬ 
mate (ntal Sf(rlisfic% p. 108). A similar 
excess of mortality among ilh-gitimate children 
is shown by Quctclet (Phi/sii/ue Socialr, bk. ii. 
ch. vii. 2), Wap[>;ieus (^Il'volkerumjs Statistik, 
j)t. i. [). 214), and otlier continental statisticians. 
Tlie vice of di unkeunc.ss is also conspicuously 
fatal. On tliis subject some of the most recent 
obsL'rvations together with a reference to th<‘ 
best authorities will be found in tlie Report on 
the ronnertioii of <Iisrose with habits of inlemper- 
a 10 ',: by the collective investigation of the British 
.Mi llie,al Assoei 11 mti, edited by Isambard Owen. 
Among (111* earlier authorities may be mentioned 
Xeisiui, ^\•llo in his (\))ifrihutions to Fital 
klfti/ ist b'! fully proves the coiineefion between 
deep drinking ind higli death-rate ; bringing 
out the remarkable, fact that spirits are more 
fatal tiian malt liipcns ribnflons to rital 

St((fisto‘,<, p. 21 S). Another authority particu¬ 
larly fi'et* from suspicion is the Registrar 
Oeneral, Avhost* statistics \vith rcs])ect to 
occupations (Supplennuits to Reports for IShu. 
187;'), and ISSb) point unmistakably to a 
connection between drink and death. The 
mortality of hotel-kee})ers and their servants is 
appalling, about three tiTues as great as that of 
the most healthy classes. Among the diseases 
to which the classes mentioned and several 
others suct'umb, “alcoholism ” plays a large part 
(Supplement to Report for 1885, p. xxx. et scq.) 

At this [loint, howevt'r, the action of the 
cause which has been considered is intermixed 
with that which we have distinguisheil as cause 
(21. unhealthy occupations. It is ditlicult to 
pronounce with respect to the mortality in some 


occupations how much thereof is occasioned by 
unresisted temptation to drink, how much is 
due to other circumstances. Thus in the case 
of drivers (“Cab, Omnibus, Service,” loc. cit,), 
the bill of mortality due to “ alcoholism ” is par¬ 
ticularly large; but the same class also succumb 
in numbers to phthisis and diseases of the 
respiratory system, which may no doubt be 
connected with the exposure incident to the 
occupations in question. 

(2) The observations referred to prove the 
influence of occupation on health in many cases 
to be real and considerable. The number of 
deaths observed in 1881 - 82—more than 400,000; 
the scrupulosity above noticed with which these 
samples have been selected impartially from 
healthy and unhealthy seasons ; the allow¬ 
ance for the effect of age (expressed in the last 
column of talde J, Su^rpleinent to the J/Sth Report 
1885, p. xxvi.), are very convincing. The sus¬ 
picion of accident is precluded by the general 
agreement betwcMui the statistics for 1861-62, 
1871, and 1880-82. The same occupations 
constantly come out low or high in the scale of 
mortality. At one end of the scale are clergy¬ 
men with aco-eflicientof death-rate or “compara¬ 
tive mortality figure ” 556, gardeners and 
fanners with co-eliicicnts respectively 599 and 
681, with at the other end of the scale hotel- 
keepers and their servants, for Avhoni the corre- 
sj)onding figures are respectively 1521 and 2205, 
also chimney-sweeps, w’orkers in earthenware 
(1742), and the residual class of general labourer 
(2020). (See.}. T. Arlidge, M.D., The Hygiene, 
Rlseasrs, and yTortalihf of Occupations, 1892.) 

(o) In tb(‘ last case and probably some 
others, a further cause—itidigeiioe, comes into 
play. The term indigence must be construed 
strictly as want of necessaries, “inadequate 
warmth and food” (Farr). Alere absence of 
riches is not fatal to life, as Neison’s statistics 
wit li re.spect to meird)oi's of friendly societies show 
(Contributions to Vital Statistics ; cp. Wappaeus, 
Rrvdlkcrungs Statistik, pt. i. p. 201). The very 
dillVrent coiisequeiiccs of aetu.il iudigence may 
be traced in certain statistics of class mortality 
among the population of Dublin compiled by 
Dr. Grimshaw, and discussed by Mr. Humphreys 
I ill a paper already referred to (Journal of the 
' Sfotistical Society 1887, vol. 50). In the same 
1 ]Ki])er reference is made to the observations made 
l)y ^Ir. Aiisell and Hodgson and others, proving 
that the more favourctl classes enjoy greater vital¬ 
ity. Fspecially with respect to infant mortality 
is the poverty of the poor his curse. The death- 
rate for infants under 5, in the “ general service ” 
class of the Dublin population, was 110 ])er 
mille, in the “professional” class 22 per milla 
(ibid. p. 282). So the mortality of peers’ and 
clergymen’s children is three times less than 
the mortality of infants of the same age in 
large towns (Farr, Vital 'Statistics, p. 159). 
These conclusions are confirmed by numerous 
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observations on the comparative death-rate in 
the poorer and more flourishing parts of towns ; 
some of which are cited by Wappaous {Bevolk- 
ernngs Statistik^ pt. i. p. 200). 

(4) Here, and indeed generally, mere indi¬ 
gence, the want of necessaries, is aggravated by 
a fourth cause, insanitary conditions of resid¬ 
ence, or, in Dr. Farr’s more exact language, 
“ exposure to poisonous effluvia and destructive 
agencies.” The interaction of these two causes 
is very strikingly exhibited in an article in the 
GicmiaUdegliEccyrwmisti, “ KuovaPolitica Sani¬ 
taria, in Italia ” (March 1891) ; where it is con¬ 
tended that the sanitary measures carried out 
in Italy defeated their own end. For the tax¬ 
payer, deprived by the burden of taxation of the 
necessaries of life, becomes thereby more exposed 
to the shafts of disease. In our terminology 
Cause (4) might be reduced, and yet the effect 
would be more fatal if concurrently cause (3) 
were aggravated. 

The nature and variety of insanitary condi¬ 
tions are ably discussed by Dr. Farr {Vital 
Statistics). A vast mass of experience as to 
the evil effect of crowding is summed up by 
him in the simple formula that the mortality 
of districts is as the twelfth root of their densi¬ 
ties {Vital Statistics, p. 175). In symbols 

The fact that in an earlier 

paper the sixth root was proposed, and that in 
the formula the index T‘2 does not signify the 
twelfth, but rather the eighth or ninth root, 
is not suggestive of extreme precision. At 
any rate the law makes no claim to bo more 
than empirical. It is not fiiKillcd by the 
experience of the crowded Peabody Buildings ; 
where tlie mortality is less than for London 
generally (Newholme, Journal of (he Statistical 
Society, 1891). It is interesting to inquire 
whetlier the causes of death which admit of 
reduction are being reduced by science ; or :— 

III. More generally, and without reference 
to causation, whether a decline of death-rate 
attends the progress of civilisation. The most 
extended series of observations is that which 
the Swedish census presents (quoted in the 
25th vol. of the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, and by Wappaeus, op. cit., p. 229). 
Looking at these we may now say with even 
more truth than Mai thus said; “The gi-adual 
diminution of mortality since the rnhldlo of 
last century is very striking.” According to 
Dr. Farr “the mortality of the city of London 
was at the rate of 80 per 1000 in the latter 
half of the 17th century, 50 in the 18th, 
against 24 in the present day” {Vital Statistics, 
p. 131); 14*7, Kept. Registrar-General, 1908. 

On the other hand the returns for France 
and Russia, extending over a long period of 
years, which Wappaeus adduces {loc. cit.), do 
not show a marked decline. And it is remark- 
VOT. L 



able that the death-rate for England and Wales 
has remained virtually unaltered for the greater 
part of the time over which the record extends, 
from 1841 to 1811. Since that period indeed 
a decline has set in, ascribed by some to im¬ 
proved sanitation. 

There is some difficulty in estimating the 
gain which has been made in recent years, 
owing to the circumstance that while the death- 
rates at some (the earlier) ages decreased, at 
other (later) ages the death-rates increased. 
Such at least was the relation when the. stat¬ 
istics bearing on this point were hrst discussed 
by Mr. Humphreys in his valur/olf* paper in the 
Jour'iial of the Statistical Society t'ov 1883 ; since 
that date the gain in vitality at different ages 
may have become more uniform (cp. Report of 
the Registrar-General for 1885, Supplement). 

IV. The sigiiiilcance of the recent change in 
death-rates may best bo appreciated by glancing 
at that aspect of the subject which in tne 
arrangement here adopted has been jilaced 
last; namely, that which relates to life insur¬ 
ance. Tlio business of insurance is beyond the 
scope of this article. But the theory of lilb- 
tahles on which that business rests must be 
understood in order to make a right use of 
mortality statistics, even for the general pur¬ 
poses hero contemplated. 

The simplest view of the matter is that 
according to which a population is regarded as 
“stationary”—a steady influx of life through 
the channel of birth, a steady elllux at each 
age, at a rate proper to each age. To compare 
the vitality of two populations thus conceived, 
there arc available several measures besides the 
common death-rate bitlicrto considered. One 
consists of that age which is sucli that just as 
many persons <li6 before it as live after it ; the 
“equation of life ” as it is called. For instance 
in the life-table constructed for tlie healthy 
districts of England and Wales by Dr. Farr, 
this meridian point is at tlie ago 58 nearly. It 
is an even chance that a ncw'-borii infant will, 
or will not survive that age. Similarly may 
be detenu in ed the age to wliich it is an even 
chance that a person aged 10 or 20 years will 
live. Thus Mr. Neison finds that for males 
aged 10 in the rural districts of England and 
Wales, the equation of life is 68*375 years ; 
in the city distripts the corresponding figure is 
51*743 {Contributions to Vital Statistics, p. 
100 ). This eminent statistician holds that 
“ the eipiation of life . . . appears to be the 
best mode to determine the comparative value 
of life in different classes or different districts ” 
in certain cases {ibid.) at least. 

Another measure of vitality, however, has- 
obtained more vogue, namely, the average dura¬ 
tion or so-called “expectation” of life, or 
“mean after-time” as Dr. Farr proposed to 
call it. For instance, the mean after-time foi 
males at birth, according to the English life 

2 K 
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table No. 3, is 44*4 years ; at the age of 11 (the 
prospect of living having improved for those 
who have cleared the dangers of infancy) the 
mean after-time is 51 years nearly. 

The following is an instructive example 
of the uses to which this co-elhcient lends it¬ 
self. Observing the age at which a number of 
sovereigns or other notables, as popes, during 
a series of generations liad acceded, we can 
compare the average length of their reigns 
with the average length of life deducible from 
a standard life-table ; and thus ascertain that 
the lives of men are lengthened “with the 
process of the suns.” 

This example illustrates what is implied in 
the idea of an average duration, the jHitting 
together and treating as commensurate (pianti- 
tics the lives lived by different pensons. In 
fact, actuaries often consider not so much the 
mean life as the sum of lives, the “years lived ” 
by a whole population. It is thus that the 
gain in vitality referred to under the last head¬ 
ing is measured. Considering the infants born 
in any one year in Kngland and Wales number¬ 
ing sa}* 859,000, the registrar-general calculated 
that the years to be lived by this generation 
will, in virtue of the change in deatli-ratcs at 
various ag(33 which have occurred during recent 
years, be more numerous by some two million 
years of life (lie[)ort of the Registrar-General 
for 1885, Supplement; cp. Humphreys, Journal 
of the Statistical Society, 1883). Of the millions 
of lives thus yearly gained, by far the greater 
part are lived at the ages ‘25 to 60, which are 
most “careful," most conducive to the defence 
and enrichment of our country. 

So far with reference to a stationary pojuila- 
tion, abstracting the fact that the actual popula¬ 
tion is continually increasing. But the logic of 
the subject and its fallacies would he imperfectly 
treated without noticing the modifications whicli 
this fact introduces, lii a st;itionary [)opulation 
it is evident that the mean duration, or “ex¬ 
pectation,” of life is identical with the mean age 
at death ; and a little attention will show that 
each of these co-olliciciits is identical with an¬ 
other measure with whicli we are hero more 
particularly concerned, namely, the number of 
jHM'soiis out of whom one dies per annum, the 
inverse death-rate as we may call it. But when 
]>opulation increases these identities are broken 
up. The inverse death-rate becomes a little 
greater, the moan age at death becomes much 
less than in a stationary population. Thus the 
mean ex])ectat.iou of life being, in Dr. Farr’s 
time. 41 for Kugland and Wales, the inverse 
death-rate was 1 in 43 ; the mean age at death 
about 29. The neglect of these distinctions 
has proved fat;il to the work of amateurs who 
have attempted to use measures of mortality 
more delicate than the common death-rate “at 
all ages.” The indications given by this last 
are less fallacious, as has been shown above 


(under the heading of age and sex), than might 
have been supposed. Yet it is desirable to 
supplement if possible this rough measure by 
arranging our observations in the form of a 
Life-Tahle. 

[The authorities on this subject are almost as 
numerous as the writers on statistics. As a lucid 
statement of the principal facts for the leading 
nation.^ of the world the Confronti Internazionali 
per jli anni 1865-83, issued by the Miuistero di 
Agricultura, Industria, e Commercio, Rome, may 
be specially meutioned. Works which instruc¬ 
tively place a number of facts in the light of 
theory are :—Quetelet’s Physique Sociale. —Wap- 
paeus, Bevolkerungs Statistik. —Mayr’s Gesetzmds- 
sirib’it in Gesellschaftslehen. —Haushofer’s Lehr- 
und Handbuch der Statistik. —Westergaard’s 
Theorie der Statistik, and other books cited in the 
text. For some of the finer logical points which 
have been touched, Dr. Farr’s Vital Statistics, 
edited by Mr. Noel Humphreys, should be studied; 
and Mr. Humphreys’ own papers in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society for 1874, 1883, and 1887.] 

I*. V. I. 

DEBASEMENT OF COIN, Histoky of 
THE. Coins may be debased in three ways— 
(1) a debasement in totil weight; (2) a debase¬ 
ment in fineness ; (3) a debasement by increas¬ 
ing the rating or nominal value, the coins 
continuing at the same standard weight and 
fineness. The elTect of tlie last may also be 
brought about unintentionally by a fall in the 
value of the precious metals, and herein lie^ 
the secret of much of the debasement of the 
middle ages. 

ddie first historically recorded debasement is 
that cifected at Athens by Solon (b.c. 594) to 
redeem the poorer citizens from debt. By his 
advice the weight of metal in the silver drachma 
or standard Athenian coin was reduced more 
tlian 25 per cent, thus enabling 100 drachm® 
to be coined out of the miiia or unit of weight 
instead of only 73 as previously (Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 15). Creditors were compelled to 
take these light coins as full payment, and 
were thus obviously defrauded ; but perhaps 
in this case the end may have justified the 
means (Grote, Jlisf, of Greece, pt. ii. ch. xi. ; 
Boeckh, Mctroloyle, ch. ix.) It must be ad¬ 
mitted too that, as a rule, the Greek states 
were not often to blame in this respect, partly 
perhaps because their philosophers inculcated 
sound principles (Lenormant, Coniemp. Rev., 
Feb. 1879), but more probably owing to their 
small size. This naturally caused a large ])ro- 
portion of their money transactions to be inter¬ 
national, and in foreign trade coins can only 
be exchanged for their value as bullion whatever 
their rating as legal tender within the issuing 
state ; debasements therefore would be avoided 
for mere convenience where the foreign trade 
was of primary importance. 

In the large and constantly growing Roman 
state no considerations of this sort existed, nor, 
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as far as we know, was the subject of money at 
all adequately studied ; on the contrary, a con¬ 
tinuous series of debasements lends colour to 
the opposite view. The history of these is pro¬ 
fessedly given by Pliny (xxxiii. 13), but the 
evidence of actual coins that have been dis¬ 
covered makes it probable that his account is 
incomplete. According to his view the Roman 
coinage, which originally had the “as" or pound 
of copper for the unit of value, remained un¬ 
changed till the First Punic War. The coined 
“as ” was then reduced suddenly to 2 uncise or 
ounces, that is, to ^th of its former weight. 
About this time 10 asses made a denarius and 2^ 
a sestertius ; but during the Second Punic War 
the unit was further reduced 50 per cent, and 
asses were coined weighing only 1 ^z., 16 of 
which made a denarius and 4 a sestertius. 
Finally, by the Papirian law, B.c. 191, the 
“as" was made to weigh only J oz., but it is 
hardly necessary to regard this as a debasement 
of the standard, for by this time silver was 
also largely current. The silver, however, was 
in its turn debased, and the denarius, which 
had weighed i^d of a lb., was reduced to i^^th. 
In B.c. 91 a plated coinage was issue<l, but was 
^0011 withdrawn. The denarius, however, con¬ 
tinued to fall, and under Nero weighed only 
^^th of tlie lb. In the same reign the gold 
%urei, which had originally been coined at 40 
to the pound, had become debased 12 jier cent. 
Under Alexander Severus these coins got the 
name of solidus, corru])ted afterwards into the 
French “sou." Constantino fixed them at 72 
to the pound, but the mere name gives a 
measure of their subsequent debasement in the 
West. In the Byzantine empire, on the coii- 
trery, this standard was long preserved, and 
seems to have still existed in 1204 when the 
Crusaders captured Constantinople. 

In the dark ages gold again fell into disuse, 
and endless variations took place in the silver 
standards set up by the numerous barba)-ian 
rulers. The first monarch with the power and 
the will to alter this was Charlemagne. He 
introduced a silver solidus ^ Ih. in 

weight and divided into 12 denarii, but his 
death in 814 cut short the attempt to get it 
uniformly adopted throughout his einjure. Its 
use, however, gradually spread, and in England, 
since the (iompiest, has formed the basis of our 
monetary system. Charlemagne’s liber, solidus, 
and denarius are the origin of the £ s. d. we 
still use, and William the Conqueror’s only 
coin, the silver penny, really did weigh -ylT^th 
of the lb. This, the so-called Tower pound, w^as 
I oz. lighter than tlie Frank pound, but the 
English standard of fineness (11 oz. 2 dwt. of 
pure silver to 18 dwt. of alloy) wais very high. 

The history of the English debasements does 
not begin till 1300, wlien Edward I. reduced 
the weight by cutting the pound into 243 
pence. This bad example was soon followed ; 


by 1344 the number had increased to 266, and 
in 1352 it rose to 300. Early in the next cen 
tury the pound weight of silver was valued at 
4^li or 860 pence, which by the reign of 
Edward IV. became 450. In 1526 Henry 
VIII. abolished the Tower pound as the unit 
of weight and substituted the French pound 
troy, weighing J oz. more ; he, however, con¬ 
tinued to reduce the weight of the penny, 540 
being coined out of the new pound, equivalent 
to 506^ out ot the old. Further, he was the 
first king to tamy)er with the fineness. This 
began in 1543, when he increased the amount 
of alloy in the pound from 18 dwt. to 2 oz., 
following this up by an issue of coins in 1545 
containing 50 per cent of alloy. Under 
Edward VI. the Tnoney became still worso, and 
in 1550 the greate.st amount of debasement 
ever known in Elngland was attained, when a 
pound of metal containing no more than 3 oz. 
of pure silver was coined into as many as 864 
pence. This lasted only two years. In 1552 
an improvement began, which, though not 
completed till the groat recoinage by Elizabeth 
in 1560 (Eroude, Hist, of Eng., vol. vii. cli. vi.), 
in the end reduced the number of pence cut irom 
the pound to 720, and restored the standard 
English coins to their old degree of fineness. 
I'lie latter has been maintained ever since, but it 
was not till 1600 that the weight was definitely 
settled. Silver was then coined at 744 pence 
to the pound, and this continued in spite of some 
famous [)roposals for debasement (Macaulay, 
Hist, of Eng., cli. xxi.) so long as silver re¬ 
mained the standard. Ever since the 14tli cen¬ 
tury gold has been coined in England, but for 
tlie greater j)ai t of the time only as a subsidiary 
coinage. It is consequently unnecessary to 
discuss the numerous debasements and changes 
of rating to which tlie earlier coins were sub¬ 
jected in the endeavour, usually a fruitless one, 
to preserve a jiroper proportion between the two 
precious metals. England, however, by the end 
of the 17th century had become so rich, and 
gold so much used, that it gradually assumed 
the superior position. In 1717 a recoinage took 
place in which the change was legally recog¬ 
nised, and ever since our standard coinage has 
been gold. When, therefore, in 1816, the silver 
pound was ordered to be cut in 792 pence, no 
debasement, pro])crly speaking, occurred, as the 
object was to make the coins tokens. Since 
gold has been the standard, there has been no 
intentional debasement, but a great recoinage 
was necessitated in 1774. The present money 
system is regulated by the Coinage Act 1870, 
33 & 34 Viet. c. 10. 

In Scotland the system of coinage was orig¬ 
inally borrowed from that of England, and 
the two remained identical as late as 1355, in 
which year Edward III. intentionally debased 
the English silver in imitation of David II. 
Subsequently, however, the Scotch kings, undef 
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the influence of French ideas, so multiplied 
their debasements that they left the English 
far behind. By 1390 English money was worth 
twice as much Scotch, and the latter eventually 
ceased to be current by tale in England. In 
1600 £36 Scotch were coined from the pound 
of silver as compared with 62s. English. The 
greatest debasement in fineness occurred be¬ 
tween 1576 and 1579, but the amount of alloy 
in the pound never rose above 4 oz. The two 
coinages were again assimilated at the union in 
1707. 

In Ireland regular coinages were first intro¬ 
duced by John in 1177, and regular debasements 
by Edward III. By 1465 the Irish shilling 
was worth only 9d. English. Three years later 
960 [lence were coined from the pound and a 
reaction set in, but in 1520 the coins were 
again so bad that payment by weight became 
general. As in England Henry VIII. debased 
the fineness, and even Eliaabeth transferred 
Edward VI.’s worst dchasenients to Ireland 
when she restored the English coinage ; James 
I. attempted to restore the old Irish fineness 
(9 oz. silver to 3 oz. alloy) and decried Eliza¬ 
beth's shillings to 2d,, but the bad money 
drove out the good. Complaints of scarcity 
became constant, and in 1651 all sorts of tokens 
and foreign coins were in circulation. In 1689 
James II. raised the rating of all coins 8j- per 
cent, as a war measure against William ill., 
and this Remained permanently in force till 
1825. It, however, failed to bring in the 
n('ce.ssary funds, and in 1690 lie issued a coin- 
age of old guns, broken hells, nails and pewter 
pots. In the ne.\t century there was litfle 
improvement, hut luudi dissatisfaction : the 
case of Wood’s cop[HU‘ coinage is the most 
famous. Ill 1S04 twcuty-one shillings of tlie 
best Irish silver were not worth nine Knglish ; 
in fact, the dchascincnts only terminated when 
the Irish and Kiiglish coinages were assimilated 
in 1825. On the continent France may he 
talvon as the typical country, and there the 
debasements W(ue far worse than in ICnglaiul, 
as no central power was for a long time 
developed. In 1315 thirty-one barons elaimed 
tlic right of eoiiia'O* besides the king, and 
mutual rates of exchange were arranged for 
their coins. Dante lias (I’ar. xix.) singled mit 
Philip le Bel as the typical false muiieyer, 
hut mail}' other soviufigiis were (juite as had. 
The standard whieh tlie p<'Oph* always claimed 
was that of St. Louis, who in 1226 cut the 
marc of 8 oz. into 58 solidi or sous, but un¬ 
fortunately this was afterwards very raivly | 
attained. I'fut ing the long wars with England i 
the country practically became bankniiit, and 
the kings dealt recklessly with the coinage. 
In 1360, when John was captive, the silver 
marc was once rated at 240 sous, but this was 
only a temporary measure, and before the end 
of the year the mare had again fallen to 100 


sous. In 1454, when the English were finally 
expelled, the marc was coined into 175 sous, 
but quieter times only brought more regular 
debasements. In 1575 the sou had become so 
small that silver livres, worth 20 sous each, took 
their place as the ordinary money of account. 
17|- of these, equivalent to 345 sous, were 
coined from the marc. Tliey soon, however, 
sank in value, each Bourbon king in succession 
reducing the weight till 1789, when as many 
as 52 were coined from the marc. In other 
words a livre of this date weighed only ^ of 
the liber of Charlemagne tliough bearing the 
same name. During the Revolution even the 
name was discarded and the synonym “iranc” 
substituted. In all other countries the history 
has been ♦the same. In modern Germany the 
mark is only worth a shilling. In Spain the 
maravedi, originally a gold coin worth 14 
shillings, is now a small copper coin not w'oith 
a farthing. In Portugal the reis, too small at 
last for use, are calculated in hundreds. No 
country, however, has been worse than France. 

[A fairly full general outline of the flebasemeuts in 
classical British and French coins maybe found in 
Macleod’s Did. of Pol. Econ., vol. i., “Coinage.” 
For France the standard book is Le Blanc’s Traill 
liistoriqm des Monnoyes de France ; for England 
Lord Liverpool’s Coins of the Realm. —Conigliaiii, 
Xote hisiorichi siilla Q'liestione (jiuridica dei imga- 
meatl mondarii (1891).—Galinni, Della MoneiUt 
hk. ii. vi. iii. ii.—Adam Smith ,'of Nations, 
i. xi. — Del Mar, Monry in Ancient Counirirs 
(1885).] ^ w. j. c. 

Dcdiasement of coin “in its proper sense 
moan.s a reduction of fineness,” according to 
ail authority tpioh'd by Prof. AValker (Money, 
p. 187). Ill a wider sense the term denotes 
also the. reduction of the (piaiitity of pure metal 
ill the coin by diminishing its weight while 
j)reserving its customary fineness ; whether that 
diminution is effected at the mint, or after 
mintage by abrasion, clip[)iiig, or sweating. 
For exampliy Henry VIII. practised dehaseiiieiit 
piv'per when, by introducing an inereased pro- 
} [)ortion of alloy, he lowered the fineness of silver 
j fo nearly a tliird of what it had long been 
■ hrfore he heg.in tampering with it. Debasement 
in the wider sense was coinniitted by Edward 
VI. when ho “not only continued the issue of 
base, money commenced by Henry, but lowered 
tlie quantity of mixed metal” in each coin 
History of Agriculture and Prices, vol. 
iv. p. 734). (See At.lov.) Another exam])le 
ot the less spocilic sense is afforded by the 
“ilebased state of the cniTcncy,” “previous to 
the recoinage of 1696,” to use Ricardo’s words 
(Rcyly to Bosavyuct, p. 96). Elsewhere 
Ricardo speaks of the metallic currency being 
■‘debased by wearing or clipping.” (High 
Price Of BuUkm, p. 26). The term is to "he 
taken in its wMer sense in Ricardo’s important 
proposition : However debased a coinage may 
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become, it will preserve its mint value, that is 
to say it will pass in circulation for the intrinsic 
value of the bullion which it ought to contain, 
provided it be not in too great abundance ”; 
and provided that, as Prof. Walker adds, it is 
not discredited (Ricardo, Political Ecoiimnyy ch. 
xxviL ; Reply to Bosanquet^ ch. vi. ; Walker, 
Moneyi p. 199). The first of these conditions 
is not likely to be fulfilled in the case of de¬ 
basement proper. Governments which debase 
are likely to over-issue. Striking instances of 
this abuse are given by Rogers in his Historical 
Gleanings (i. pp. 95-97 quoted by Prof. Walker, 
lo^. cit.) . F. y. E. 

DEBENTURE. The word “debenture” 
has been judicially defined as “a document 
which either creates a debt or adj^nowledges 
it ” (Justice Chi tty in Levy v. Abercorris Slate 
and Slab Company, 37 Chancery Division, on 
p. Ii04) ; every document which answers tliat 
description is a debenture, and the use of the 
word in itself conl’ers no rights whatever on tlie 
holder. It is very imj)Oi‘lant that this should 
bo generally understood, as there is a vague 
belief in the minds of many persons that a 
debenture must always be secured by a charge 
on some property, or at least entitle the holder 
to priority over other creditors. There are 
certain classes of debentures, issued by virtue of 
certain acts of parliament, wdiich confer s])ecial 
privileges on the holders (as, for instance, the 
mortgage debentures issued under the Land 
Debentures Acts of 1865 and 1870, as to which 
sec Moiit(;age Banks, or the debentures issued 
by local authorities under the Local Loans Act, 
1875, as to which see Loans, Local); but, 
S[)ea.king generally, the rights of the holders of 
any particular issue of debentures must be 
ascertained from the instrument or trust-deed 
or other document referred to in the same. 
Debentures issued by foreign or colonial govern¬ 
ments or municipalities, as a general nde, do 
not confer any special privileges on the holders ; 
they arc simply promises to pay the principal 
sum on a given date and interest at a certain 
rate in the meantime. Debentures of companies 
registered under the Companies Acts, on the 
other hand, are now mostly secured by a mort¬ 
gage of some particular property, or by a charge 
on the whole undertaking. The latter is called 
a “floating charge” and does not prevent the 
company from disposing of its property by sale 
or mortgage in the ordinary course of business, 
but it is generally provided that as soon as 
default is made in the payment of interest or 
principal, or as soon as the winding-up of the 
company is ordered or resolved upon, the de¬ 
benture holders may enforce their security, 
which thus attaches to the whole of the com¬ 
pany’s property existing at that moment, but 
subject to any mortgages or charges created for 
the purposes of the company’s business while it 
wa.s a going concern. If any property is to 


serve as a seemity for debentures in a way which 
makes it impossible for the company to alienate 
it at any time, there must be a regular mortgage 
of such property to trustees acting for the 
debenture holders by a separate trust-deed. , A 
trust-deed by which movable goods are mort¬ 
gaged must be registered as a bill of sale, but 
a debenture issued by on incorporated comi)any 
wliich contains a charge on such goods need not 
be so registered (see Bill of Sale). Deben¬ 
tures containing a charge or mortgage are some¬ 
times called mortgage debentures. 

It should bo pointed out that the law of most 
foreign countries dors not reeogir.se mortgages 
of immovable propel ty unless ^ hey be registered 
according to the law of the place, and also that 
according to most systems of foreign law, mov¬ 
able properly cannot be charged in favour of a 
creditor while remaining in the debtor’s jtosses- 
sion. Holders of debentures secured by foreign 
property .should remember these facts and not 
be sur[iri.sed if, in trying to realise their security 
abroad, they find themselves in conflict with 
foreign mortgagees or judgment creditors or a 
foreign trustee in bankruptcy ; and when 
trustees are acting for the debenture holders, 
they should be careful to ]terlcct their security 
as much as possible, by complying with the 
formalities required l)y tlie law of the place 
where the ])ro]'eity is situate. 

The s])ecial acts »>1 Biitish i-ailway companies 
gonerall3Mi)corporate the provisions ot the Com¬ 
panies Clanses Act, 1845, with ros[)oct to the 
issue of debentures (§§ 38-55), but these pjr')- 
visions leave a wide margin as to the l ights o{ 
debenture holders, which mainly depend on the 
special act, authorising a particular issue, or on 
the conditions attached to it by the company. 

A debenture must always be repayable at 
some time ; a fixed date may be appointed for 
that pui’iioso, or the gradual ^repayment of the 
debentures of a particular issue by ^^earlydraw- 
ing.s, or in a certain order of siicce.ssion, may 
he provided for. In many cas(js the company 
or corporation issuing dclientures reserves the 
right of redeeming the same before the date 
fixed for repayment, either on the happening 
of a given event (tc<7. the .sale of tlie property) 
or entirely at the borrower’s ojition. There are 
also so-called “ pei petiial debentures,” which 
are usu.ally made ]>ayable only in the event of 
winding-ii[) or default 011 the part of the 
borrower in the paying the interest. 

Debentures may be issued to bearer or to the 
registered holder, or they may be transferable 
by indorsement. Debentures to bearer prima 
facie are not “negotiable instnimcr.ts” (see 
CoMMEUCiAL Instiutment). The question in 
each case turns upon the conditions of the par¬ 
ticular issue and on the usage of the stock 
excliange. 

As debentures to bearer are now subject to a 
stamp duty of 20s. per £100, which must b# 
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paid by the borrower, whilst the stamp duty 
payable on the transfer of a registered debenture 
is payable by the transferor, companies have of 
late years preferred to issue registered deben¬ 
tures. 

[As to debentures issued by companies under 
the Companies Acts, see Liudley on Company 
Law. —Palmer, Company Precedents .—Buckley on 
the Companies Acts. As to debentures issued by 
railway companies, see Ho<l"es on Railways .— 
Brown and Theobald on Rail way Companies. 
As to the negotiability of debentures, see also 
Chalmers, Bills of Ejichaaye^ Ith ed. p. 319.] 

E. s. 

DEBENTURE STOCK. No general delini- 
tion can be given of tins term, as a distinction 
must bo drawn between two dill'erent kinds of 
debenture stock. 

{ii) Debentiiie stock issued by companies 
incorporated under the Companies Acts dillers 
from debentures in form but not in substance. 
A debenture is an instrument embodying tlie 
contract between the company and the holder, 
and generally creating a charge on pro[>erty. 
“Debenture stock,” on the other hand, is only 
a name for the debt which it rc[>resents, which 
debt is created and secured by a trust deed 
between the company and the persons who act 
as trustees for tlic holders of debenture stock. 
By the elfoct of tliis deed the holders of deben¬ 
ture stock are, as a rule, placed in the same 
position as the holders of debentures secured in 
the usual form, and in cases where a general 
charge is to be given, it is usual for companies 
to issue debentures for the amount of the 
debenture stock to be lield by the trustees as a 
collateral security for the payment of the 
debenture stock ami the interest tlicreou. 

Debenture stock of this kind usually lakes 
the form of so-called “ }ier[)etual debenture 
stock,” that is to say, tlio holders are not 
eutitle<l to elaim repa\’meiit of the principal 
su!u until the wiudiiig-up of the com]>ariy, or 
until tlefault lias been made in the payment of 
the interest ; but it also ficijuciitly happens 
tliat a date is lixed for lepaviu'mt ; any of the 
ways in whieli nalemj)tioii or repayment may 
be provided for in tin’, case of a Dehentiiri: 
((/. r.) is also permissible in the case, of dcl-eii- 
ture stock. 

Each individual holder of debenture stock 
reci’ives a certificate stating that he is the 
holder of a cerbiiti amount of stock, and that 
the redemjdion of tlie said stock and the |xiy- 
inent of the interest thereon is secured by a 
deed dated from a certain date, and made 
between certain parties. Stock certilicates may 
be issue<l to hearer, hut tliis is of rare occur¬ 
rence, the rule being that the luimcs of the 
stockholders are registered. In such a case it 
may la? piovidi'd that any ])ortion of the stock 
may ho transferred, or fractions of cue poiiml 
may he excluded, or it may be stipulated that 


all sums transferred must be multiples of £5 
or of £10, or of any other sum. The possibil¬ 
ity of transferring any portions of the stock is 
one of the advantages of debenture stock as 
compared with debentures, and probably one 
of the principal reasons why the issue of 
debenture stock by companies has become so 
popular within the last few years. Debenture 
stock certilicates to bearer are subject to an ad 
valorem stamp duty payable by the company. 
See the books on companies quoted s.v. De¬ 
benture. 

{b) DebeiiLure stock issued by a British 
railway comjiany or otlier company obtaining 
a special act incorporating the Companies 
Clauses Act, 1863, is with the interest thereon 
a charge Qii the undertaking of the company, 
and the interest of such debenture stock has 
priority over the dividends or interest on any 
ordinary shares or stocks. If any interest 
remain.s unpaid for thirty days after the date 
on wliich it is payable, stockholders whose 
total holding amounts to a certain sum, may 
obtain tlie appointment in England or Ireland 
of a receiver, and in Scotland of a judicial factor, 
and any stockholder may also recover the 
arrears by action against the company. Tlie 
stockliohlers are not under any eirciirnstances 
entitle?! to claim reiiayment of the principal 
sum paid up in resiicct of the debenture stock, 
and they cannot, under any cii’cumstances, 
become entitled to tlie possession of any part 
of tlie [)ro[>erty of the company. On the other 
hand it is not in the power of the company to 
re(h?em the stock, unless they obtain a special 
act ot ]>arliameiit for that purpose. 

It has been said that “debenture stock of 
this kind is nothing hut preference stock with 
a special preference ” (Court of Appeal in 
Attree v. Hawe, 9 Chancery Division, on p. 
349), but this staleiiient was made with refer¬ 
ence to a special point, and was not intended 
to convey the meaning tliat there is no essential 
(lilh'ieiice between debenture stock and prefer¬ 
ence stock. This has been pointc<l out by J\lr. 
.Instie?? Chitty {la rc Bodmaii, Daw Reports 
(1891), 3 Chaneery, on p. 138); ho says: 
‘‘the liolder of debenture stock is a creditor 
of the company with a security in the assets 
of the eompaiiy . . . debenture stock is bor¬ 
rowed money eajiitalised for purposes of con- 
venieiioe.” The tact that debenture stock 
issued by a British railway company, or other 
similar company, is never repayable, while the 
debenture stock of a company incorporated 
under the Companies Acts must always be 
repayable, though not nece.ssarily on a lixed 
date, eoiistitiites a material dilference. Stock 
of the first kind is in the nature of a perpetual 
annuity, wlu'ieas stock of the second kind is a 
debt seeured in the same way as a debt for 
whieli debentures are issued. 

The holders of British railway debentura 
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stock receive certificates registered in their 
respective nanjes, and transfers are made in 
the same way as the transfer of ordinary rail¬ 
way stock. See the books on railway companies 
quoted, 8,v. Debenture, also Lindlcy on Gmti- 
pany Law. e. s. 

DEBIT. That side of an account on which 
everything in the nature of a debt is entered. 
The word is also used to denote the entries 
so made, i.e. a debt. J. e. c. m. 

DEBITUM FUNDI (Scot.) “A debt owed 
by the land itself,” in whosesoever hands it 
may be ; a real burden or lien preferable to all 
rights of the proprietor, and enforceable not 
only against tlie vassal himself, but also by a 
“real action” against the lands themselves. 
By law the feu-duties and some other feudal 
duties due to the superior, are in this category; 
and by agreement, “annual rents,” debts 
secured on land, reserved burdens, and the like 
may be made debit a fiindii and may by regis¬ 
tration secure a preference postponed to the 
superior’s rights (see Poinding of the Ground). 

A. D. 

DI^BOUCH^S, Thi^.orie des, generally re¬ 
garded as the main original contribution of 
J. B. Say to economic science. This theory of 
outlets or of vent afiirms that a general glut or 
general over-production is impossible. If all 
products could be had for nothing, men would 
everywhere s})ring into existence to consume 
them. Products are bought with other pro¬ 
ducts. Therefore each {»roduct is more in 
demand as other products increase and bid 
against it. In other words, as the same pro¬ 
duct constitutes the producer’s demand and the 
consumer’s supply, a general excess of supply 
o\’er the general demand is absurd. Moreover, 
human desires expand indefinitely. So long as 
these are unsatisfied there can bo no over-pro¬ 
duction except from lack of purchasing power 
arising from under-production on the part of 
the would-be purchasers. 

Hence it is concluded that to maximise pro¬ 
duction is the interest of all ; that industry is 
solidaire ; and that cosmopolitanism in com¬ 
merce is true wisdom, imports stimulating the 
sale of indigenous products. This theory. Say 
predicted, “will change the politics of the 
world” {Traits, 5th ed. 1826, I. ciii.) 

The theory was resisted by Malthus and 
SisMONDi {q.v.\ but was supported by James 
Mill and Ricardo, whose friendship grew out of 
this agreement, as we learn from J. S. Mill 
{Pi'incipks, 1875 ed., III. xiv.) The last- 
mentioned writer’s examination of the theory, 
though enforcing the strength of the main posi¬ 
tion, leaves still something to be desired. 
Arguments are used which take no account of 
the relativity of demand to price, the imperfec¬ 
tion of the world market, or the element of 
time necessary to create new habits of produc¬ 
tion or consumption or to raise up a new 


generation of consumers. The case is, however, 
conclusive against those whose view involves 
the fallacy of a general fall of values, or who 
mistake the phenomenon of a commercial crisis, 
in times of contracting credit, for over-pro¬ 
duction. The remedy, says J. S. Mill, for 
“what may be indiscriminately called a glut 
of commodities or a dearth of money, is not a 
diminution of supply, but the restoration of 
confidence.” 

[For modem oi;positiou to Say’s theory, see 
Uriel H. Crocker, Excessive Savimj, Boston, 
U.S.A., 1884, and in llai'vard Quarkrly Journal 
of Econoiniesy April 1887 and April 1892.—Ed¬ 
ward F. Sweot, “ Over Production.” Chicago TimeSy 
26th April 1880.—Miunmery and Hobson, Physi¬ 
ology of Industryy 1889. - See also Report of the 
Royal Coininission on the Depression of Trade and 
Industryy 1885, and for alterations in price and 
standard of value. Appendix B, by R, H. Inglis 
Palgrave. ] h. h. 

DE BROUCKKRE, Charles, born at 
Bruges in 1796, died at Brussels in 1860. One 
of the most eiiiincnt and honest of Belgian 
politicians. IIo .served from 1815 to 1820 with 
the army of the Low Conritiies, and after this 
engaged in the biusincss of banking. He then 
commenced his political career as a deputy in 
the second cliamber of tlie states-general, in 
which he sat among the opposition. After the 
Belgian revolution of September 1830, be was 
aj)j)ointed a member of the national congi-es.-^, 
resisted the republican party, declared himself 
in favour of a monarchy and of the exclusion 
of the I'amily of Orange-Nassau from the throne. 
In conformity with these views he voted for the 
Duke of Nemours, in opposition to the Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg; but when the latter was 
elected king, and reigned as Leopold I., he 
supported him warmly, first directing tlie 
finances, and then acting as minister of war. 
After holding other ollices, he returned, for a 
period of eight years, to private life, engaged in 
business, was aj)[)oiiited, in 1847, burgomaster 
of the city of Brussels, which ollice is considered 
equal to the position of a minister of state. He 
was also elected a member of the chamber of 
representatives, and held both these posts till 
his death. Besides this he lectured on economic 
science, on which his views were so liberal that 
they included free trade. His only work in 
economics is called Principes gMraux d'ico- 
nomie politiquey 1851, 1 vol. in 18mo, an able 
though a short production. A. c. f. 

DEBT. 

Debt, p. 503. 

Debt, Iinprisoninent for, p. 504. 

Debtor and Creditor, Law of, p. 505. 

Debtor’s Summons, p. 506. 

Debt. A “debt” may be defined as an ob¬ 
ligation to pay a sum certain in money, with of 
without interest. But it is to be noted that, 
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by English law, when goods are sold, or work 
and materials are supplied without any stipula¬ 
tion as to price, there is an implied obligation 
to pay a reasonable price for them. If the 
parties differ, the amount payable can only be 
ascertained by litigation, which in substance, 
though not in form, resembles an action for 
damages. 

Putting aside recognisances, and statutory 
penalties, recoverable by civil process, debts 
may be divided into three classes, namely, 
judgment debts, specialty debts, and simple 
contract debts. When, by the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, a person is 
ordered to pay money, the judgment creditor 
may usually enforce his riglit.s either by the 
process of tlie court which gave the judgment, 
or by bringing an action on the judgment as if 
it were an ordinary debt. 

A specialty debt is a d(d)t created by an 
instrument under seal. formerly specialty 
debts bad priority over simple contract debts, 
but recent legislation lias now practically ellaceil 
this distinction, and the main diirerenee l>etween 
the two classes of debts consist in this ; (a) a 
s[HjclnUy d(‘bt may in general he created wilboiit 
considenition, as for example by a voluntary 
bond, and {(>) the period of limitation for a 
specialty didit is twenty years, while in the 
case of a siinfile contract debt it is six years. 

Any debt, other than a judgment or specialty 
debt, wbetber evidenced by wiiting or not, is 
called a simple contract debt. It is to bo noted 
that tlie term applies not only to obligations to 
pay arising from agreement betwe'en the parties, 
but to eases where the law implies such an 
obligation aj»art from agretunent. 'Fhese (piasi- 
coutiMcts, as tlu'Y arc. sometimes called, fall 
chiefly under two beads, hirst, when a person 
is compelled to discliargo the liabilities of 
another, ho becomes the creditor of that other 
person for tho money so paid. For insPuicc, if 
ono of two .sureties [)ays the whole debt due 
from the principal debtor, be can recover the 
proportionate sliare from the other surety as a 
debt. Secondly,-when a jicrson has wrongfullv 
receiveti inoiuy, the party entitled to it eaii 
generally recover it as a debt. For instance, if 
an account by mistake, be paid twice over, tlie 
second ])ayincnt can be recovered as a debt due 
from the person who received it. 

^ As a general rule debts do not, according to 
Fnglish law, carry interest. The obligation to 
pay interest arises only {(i) by agreement, or (/^) 
by mercantile usage, as in *tlie case of debts 
secured by bills or notes, or (c) by statute. 
Scotch law vs more tavoueable to claims for 
interest, sec Imkkksi' (see also Dkhtok and 
Fukditor, Law of ; Rfokift). m. d. c. 

Ff.hi', Imi’kisonmeni' for. !Most civilised 
countries have now got rid of imprisonment for 
debt. It was abolished in France in 1867, in 
Belgium in 1871. in Switzerland and Norway 


in 1874, in Italy in 1877, and in Scotland in 
1880. But in England the system is in full 
force. It is true that in 1869 a statute was 
passed bearing the title ** An Act for the Aboli¬ 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt, for the Punish¬ 
ment of Fraudulent Debtors, and for other 
purposes " (32 & 33 Viet. c. 62), but it appears 
from the county court returns of 1889 that 
during tho preceding year 201,335 applica¬ 
tions were made to commit judgment debtors 
to prison, 54,995 warrants of committal were 
issued, and 6429 debtors went to prison. 
The fact is the act in question merely 
regulates imprisonment for debt, but in no 
wise abolishes it (see § 5). Imprisonment on 
mesne process has been abolished, but when a 
suitor has recovered judgment for debt, damages, 
or costs, he has two courses open to him. He 
may jiroceed either against the property or 
against tho person of his debtor. If he elects 
to proceed against his person he takes out what 
is called a “ judgmeiit-siimmons ” calling on 
the debtor to appear before the court on a day 
named, to be examined as to his means, and to 
show cause why he should not be committed to 
prison for having neglected or refused to pay 
the sum speeilied in the judgment or order. 
The summons may be taken out in the county 
court, wdiether the judgment be in that court 
or tlie high court. At the hearing, if the creditoi* 
proves, or tlio debtor admits, that the latter 
either hm or has had since tho judgriiont the 
means of satisfying it, the court may order him 
to be coiiimitted to gaol fora period not exceed¬ 
ing six weeks. The inqirisonmeiit does not 
o])«'vate as a satisfaction of the debt, but on the 
other hand the debtor cannot bo twice im- 
jirisoneil for the same sum of money. The 
debtor can at any time obtain his release by 
]>a.yiiig tlie debt and costs. While in prison 
the debtor, like any other prisoner, is kejit 
there at the jiublic ex])ensp. Execution against 
the person therefore diifers from execution 
against property, for in the latter case the 
creditor has to pay the costs of the execution if 
they cannot be recovered from tho xiroperty of 
the debtor. When a judgment is ordered to 
be paid by instalments, default in paying any 
instalment constitutes a ground for committal. 
Suppose then a debt of £2 is ordered to be paid 
b\ instalments ot -ts. a inontli, a common order 
in the county courts. Theoretically for this 
debt of £2 the debtor might be committed ten 
times for periods ot six weeks each. Practi¬ 
cally tho discretion vested in the court would 
prevent so harsh an application of tho law. It 
has recently been held that a married woman 
cannot be committed for non-payment of a 
judgment debt, lor under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 18S2, the contracts of a married 
w’oraan do not bind her personally, but merely 
bind her available separate estate if any. By 
one of the eccentricities of modern legislation a 
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married woman, who has a husband to rely on, 
is thus put in a more favourable position than a 
single woman or widow who has no one to help 
her. From the figures cited above it api>ears 
that not more than 3 per cent of tite applica¬ 
tions to commit result in the actual imprison¬ 
ment of the debtor. This result is due to a 
peculiar mode of administering the act of 1869 
adopted by most of the county courts, namely 
the system of suspended orders. It can best 
be illustrated by an examine. Suppose a work¬ 
man whose standing wages are 25s. a week is 
summoned for non-payment of a judgment debt 
uf £‘J which is three months old. It is clear 
that since the date of the judgment he has had 
more than £2 wherewith he could have paid 
the debt, but on the other hand he probably 
cannot pay £2 forthwith. The creditor is 
entitled to his order of committal, but he has 
no desire that his debtor should go to prison. 
His only wish is to get his money. The court 
therefore makes an order committing the debtor, 
but directs that the warrant of arrest shall not 
issue as long as the debtor pays a certain 
weekly or monthly instalment into court, say 
5s. a month. This mode of enforcing the act 
u os probably not contemplated by the Icgisla- 
tnve, but after being questioned by the court of 
appcM.l, its validity has been finally affirmed by 
the House of Lords. 

The policy of the act of 1869 is deieiidcd on the 
giound that without it debts would be practi¬ 
cally unrecoverable from the working classes, 
who as a nde have little or no property avail¬ 
able for seizure under an execution. Against 
this argument it is \irged that imprisonment 
lor debt encourages a system of fictitious credit 
'which is injurious alike to debtors and creditors. 
All sound credit should rest on one of two 
bases, namely property or character. If a man 
lias neither property nor character it is bettor 
that he sliould not be able to obtain credit by 
what is ])raetieally a mortgage of his body. 
The recovery of debt by means of imprisoning 
the debtor is usually a tedious and expensive 
process. The creditor is for a long time kept 
out of his money, and the impecunious debtor 
has heavy costs to pay in addition to the debt. 
The tra<lcsmen wlio deal with the poor no 
doubt fix their prices with reference to the 
difliculty in recovering the money, and the 
result ot the present system is to raise normal 
prices as regards the honest poor who pay their 
way. The question of imprisonment for debt 
was inquired into by a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1873, who reported 
strongly against the existing procedure, and 
suggested various amendments in the law, but 
no action has hitherto been taken on their 
report. It is to be noted that under the Bank- 
niptcy Act of 1883 a debtor can file his own 
petition, and that as soon as a receiving order 
is made against him he is protected from 


proceedings under § 5 of the Debtors Act 
1869. The same result follows if an adminis¬ 
tration order is made by a county court in the 
case of a small debtor, whoso total liabilities 
do not exceed £50. 

[See the subject further discussed in Glasson’s 
llistoire du Droit de V Angleterre^ vol. vi. § 296, 
and Fortnightly Review, September 1888.] 

M. u. c. 

Debtor and Creditor, Law <jf. The 
salient points of the English law of debtor and 
creditor may be noted under two heads, firstly, 
the rights and obligations of Tcditors and their 
debtors ; and scco’Ufly, the means for enforcing 
those rights and obligations. 

When a debt becomes due, it is the duty of 
the debtor to pay it without W'aiting for any 
demand. Hence it has been held that an 
action may be maintained on a promissory note 
payable on demand, rithoiit showing any 
[)resentment to the maker. The control of 
the courts over costs prevents this I’lile from 
working any practical injustice. If no place 
of payment has been fixed either by custom or 
agreement, it is in general the duty of the 
debtor to seek out liis creditor for tlie purpose 
of paying liini, unless the latter l)e “beyond 
the seas,” that is to say out of England. 

In most continental countries a creditor is 
entitled to draw a bill on liis debtor for the 
amount of liis debt, but in Kngland the obliga¬ 
tion to accept or i)ay a bill ol‘ exchange only 
arises from agreement between the parties. It 
is to be noted that when a man has an account 
at a bank, the banker is not a trustee of his cus¬ 
tomer’s funds, but the relationship between them 
is simply that of debtor and creditor, with a 
superadded implied obligation on the part of 
the banker to honour his customer’s cheques 
to the extent of tlie balance to his credit. 

A creditor is not bound to give change to his 
debtor. It is the duty of the latter to tender 
the exact amount of Ins debt in legal currency 
as defined by the Coinage Act, 1870 (sec Leoal 
Tender). Hence it follows that the creditor, 
apart from agi'ccment, is not bound to take a 
cheque or other negotiable instrument in pay¬ 
ment of his debt. J3ank of England notes are 
legal temler, except when tendej-ed by the bank 
itself. 

By the common law the relationship of 
debtor and creditor is regarded as a strictly 
personal one. Hence, as a general rule, if a 
third person voluntarily pays tlio creditor 
without the debtor’s consent or subsequent rati¬ 
fication, the payment is ineffectual. It neither 
liberates the debtor nor creates any obligation 
against him. The law merchant has intro¬ 
duced certain exceptions, as, for instance, the 
payment for honour of a bill of exchange. 
These exceptions are doubtless borrowed from 
countries where the rule of the civil law pre¬ 
vails, according to which dehiUrrem ignarvmi 
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give etiam invitum, sohendo liber are possumus. 
In accordance with the principle that the obli¬ 
gation created by a debt is a personal one, the 
common law did not recognise the assignment 
of debts ; but now by § 25 of the Judicature 
Act. 1873, when a debt is assigned absolutely, 
by writing under the hand of the assignor, 
and notice in writing is given to the debtor, 
tlie assignee is entitled to receive the debt or 
to sue tor it in his own name. 

In countries which follow the civil law, 
mutual debts extinguish each other by what is 
known as “compensation,” but English law 
acknowledges no such rule. If parties who 
have cross accounts choose to strike a balance, 
the balance is recoverable as a debt, but that 
is by virtue of the agreement. Again by 
virtue of the Judi<;ature Act 1873, any claim 
may now be answered by any cross-claim that 
the defendant may liave ; for instance, a claim 
for rent may bo met by a counter-claim for 
damages for trcsp.iss, but it is purely optional 
with the debtor whether ho sets it uj) or not. 

There is yet anotlier rule which seems 
peculiar to the English common law. It has 
been hold that vvlu'i'o there is an undisputed 
debt, payment of a lesser sum cannot discharge 
the debt, even though the lesser sum be 
accepted by the creditor in satisfaction of the 
whole. The alleged reason is tliat there is 
no consideration for the abandonment of the 
balance. The courts, feeling the hardsliip of 
the rule, have narrowed its application as much 
as i)ossilde, and have eonlinc<l it to money pay¬ 
ments. For instance, if a creditor, to wdiom 
JllOO is owing, agrees to tak(3 I'rom his debtor 
the promissory note of a third person for £50 
in satisfaction of the debt, the debt is dis¬ 
charged ; and it has even been held, in a (;a.se 
of somewli.'it doubtful authority, that the 
debtors’ own elu'cpie may have tlie same 
etfect, though a payment by him in cash w'oiild 
not. 

Fiissing now IVom the creditor’s rights to Ids 
remedies for enfoitung them, the ordinary mode 
of enforcing a debt is by action. If, however, 
the debtor Inis eoinmitted one of the overt nets 
of insolveney known as “acts of bankrujdcy,” 
proceedings in bankru[)tey may he taken against 
him. A corporation or company iiiulcr the 
Joint Stock Compaidcs Acts cannot he pro¬ 
ceeded against in bankrigUcy, hut if it he 
unable to pay its del its. tlie creditor may 
jietition to have it wound ti]). In the. case of 
an ordinary dehtoi-, if the rlebt do not exceed 
£.u0, the creditor may sue for it in the county 
court, wherotheproceilureis elieap and summary. 
If the debt excectls £50 but does not exceed 
£100, the action must be commenced in the 
high court, but either party can apply to have 
it removed into the county court. If the debt 
exceeds £100 the high court is the only court 
coHipetent to adjudicate on it, unless the 


cause of action has arisen within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of one of the few local inferior courts, such 
as the Mayor’s Court of London, which have 
unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction within certain 
local limits. When the creditor has obtained 
judgment he may enforce his rights in three 
dilferent ways. First he may under certain 
conditions proceed against the person of hia 
debtor (see Debt, Imprisonment for). 
Secondly, he may proceed to realise his debt 
from the property of his debtor by means of 
execution against that property, and thirdly, 
lie may by the assistance of the court attach 
any debt owing by a third person to his debtor. 

M, I ), 0. 

Debtor’s Summons. Under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act 1869, bankruptcy proceedings were 
commonly initiated by what was known as a 
“debtor’s summons.” Any creditor for £50 or 
upwards could take out a summons in the 
bankruptcy court, calling on his debtor to pay 
the sum due within seven or twenty-one days, 
according as the debtor was a trader or a non¬ 
trader. If, siiliject to certain qualihcatioiis, the 
debt was not tlien paid, an act of bankruptcy 
was deemcHl to have been committed, on which 
a petition might bo presented. The system 
was grossly abused, and a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1880 recommended 
its abolition. The Bankruptcy Act 1883 gave 
effect to this recommendation, and substituted 
the procedure by “ bankruptcy notice ” fouinied 
on the final judgment of a court of justice, on 
which no stay of execution had been granted, 
thus eliminating all questions as to really 
disputed debts. 

A debtor’s summons must be distinguished 
from a judgment-summons, under which a 
creditor, who has obtained judgment, seeks to 
enforce execution against the person of his 
dehtur (see l^EBr, Lmpiusonment for). 

M. r>. ('. 

DEB'rS, PiJBiJC. In primitive society, where 
conimeive is small and manufactures are scanty, 
th(^ tendency of both sovereign and subjects i.s 
to hoard rather than to invest the surplus pro¬ 
ducts not immediately consumable. The ele¬ 
mentary state of credit and the difficulties in 
the way of the exchange of commodities impel 
both public authorities and individual members 
of the community to make provision against 
spi'cial contingencies, and when such provision 
fails, force is resorted to in order that collective 
and private wants may be satisfied. As, how¬ 
ever, commerce and manufactures expand, con¬ 
sumption becomes easier and more attractive 
both to sovereign and people, and the means of, 
and indncenient to, prohtablo investment in¬ 
crease. L nder those conditions there is a grow¬ 
ing disinclination to do more than provide for the 
current expenses of the government, and when 
extraordinary exigencies arise, extraordinary 
measures for raising the funds have to be resorted 
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to. These measures are rendered the more easy 
by reason of the expansion of credit and exchange 
to which they are in a great degree due. Hence 
Adam Smith, who treats this phase of the sub¬ 
ject at some length, remarks ( Wealth of Natims, 
bk. V. ch. hi.): “The same coniiiiercial state 
of society . . . produces in the subjects bot h 
an ability and an inclination to lend. If it 
commonly brings along with it tlie necessity of 
bon'owing, it likewise brings with it the facility 
of doing so ; ” whilst Prof. Adams, in whose 
work on Public Debts the most complete presen¬ 
tation of the economic aspects of the subject of 
this article is to be found, observes that “ the 
funding system seems to bo capable of wide 
acceptance only among people whose labour is 
of a high grade of eihciency and who have 
dev(do[)ed for themselves representative govern¬ 
ment.” 

At the outset, borrowing by the state, even 
when incurred lor extraordinary purposes such 
as war, took the form of a mere anticipation of 
revomie rather than of permanent indebtedness. 
In the United Kingdom, in the reign of William 
III. and the earlier part of that of Queen Anne, 
various loans were raised on the assumption 
that they would be discharged out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of taxes which were at the same time 
iini^osed for periods varying from 5 to 10 years, 
and it has been and is still the constant practice 
of the government to borrow in anticipation of 
revenue, it being practically impossible so to 
adjust the collection of taxes as to meet at the 
due dates throughout tlie year the payments 
requiring to be Jiiade from the Exchequer. The 
limits within which loans can be contracted 
under such conditions are, however, necessarily 
narrow ; in our own country the increasing 
requireTMcnts of the government soon led to the 
adoption of a less onerous system, and, as Adam 
Smith points out, “ taxes which l)eforc had been 
anticipated only for a short term of years were 
rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
Cii})ital, but the interest only of the money 
which had been borrowed upon them by dilfer- 
ent successive anticipations. ” When this ])oint 
lias been reached the funding system may be 
said to attain its full development. 

Two of the principal causes which have led 
to })ublic borrowing have already been alluded 
to—temporary necessity and special emergency. 
A third remains—the construction of public 
works, in some instances the most potent of 
all. When capital is required to be expended in 
order to provide works which will be a source 
of benefit and profit to the community over a 
long period of years, the taxpayers of a single 
year are unwilling, and indeed unable, to bear 
the whole of the burden, and in proportion as 
the conception of the province of the state is 
enlarged, the public debt incurred in order to 
provide the capital requisite for its undertakings 
is necessarily augmented. 


Economists have discussed in considerable 
detail the advantages and disadvantages of 
public borrowing, as compared with the only 
alternative possible under a constitutional 
government—the increase of taxation. It is 
urged on the one side that a publio debt affords 
a convenient form of investment, especially to 
those investors who, desiring full security for 
their investment rather than a liigh rate of 
interest, arc anxious to obtain a public guar¬ 
antee. It has also been shown that a public 
debt may be made the means of materially 
assisting tlm establishment and provision of 
banking facilities ; and, as an argument against 
the repayment of an existing debt, it has been 
contended that its pressure “is necessarily 
decreased from year to year by the gradual 
depreciation in the value of the monetary unit 
in which all obligations are expressed,” and 
that even when this cause is not operative “all 
the practical elfects of debt reduction may lie 
realised through the natural growth and prospei-- 
ity of the nation.” None of these considera¬ 
tions, however, appears to outweigh the dis¬ 
advantages of public indebtedness sr, even 
wlien it takes the most convenient form wliich 
can be devise<l ; l)ut tlioy require to bo taken 
into account in il(3termining whetlier the crea¬ 
tion or maintenance of a public debt is prefer¬ 
able to the retention of existing taxes or tlie 
imposition of new ones. 

The weight of the intrinsic objections to 
])ublic borrowing de[)ends to a considerable 
extent upon the pur])oscs ibr which debt is con 
tracted. In this connection it is to be noted 
that many of the objections to the funding 
system which are pointed out by Adam Smith 
and other early economists, and their predic¬ 
tions of its disastrous consecpiences, proceed on 
the assumption that the contraction of debt by 
the state inqilies the destruction of capital, and 
not its profitable investment. Even, however, 
when borrowing is resorted to in order to jiro- 
vide fnmls for the purposes of war, it may well 
be that tlie net result to a nation may be 
entirely favourable, for, as M'Culloch elo¬ 
quently observes, “ the intogiity and increase of 
our dominions, the protection of our rights and 
liberties, and our triumphs by land and sea, are 
the real eipiivalents of the public debt and of 
all the blood and treasure we have spent in 
warlike enterprise, and they are quite as ample 
and conduce as much to our prosperity as a 
nation as if they had been realised in an increase 
of population and wealth ; no sacrifices can he 
too great that are required to preserve national 
security and independence, and a loan expended* 
on armies or fleets employed for sucli a purpose 
is quite as well and profitably employed as if 
it had been laid out on agriculture, or in pro¬ 
moting manufactures or trade.” 

Prof. Adams, in the work above referred to, 
discusses the objections to public debts under 
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the three heads of their political, social, and 
industrial effects. Under the first he points 
out that the result of borrowing is to conceal 
from the nation the full effects of the policy 
and course of action pursued by the government, 
an argument which in a somewhat different 
form is urged by Adam Smith, who regarded 
the borrowing of money as the removal of an 
adequate check on the undertaking and continu¬ 
ance of war. It may, however, be observed 
that if borrowing bo not resorted to, the diffi¬ 
culty of providing funds by reason of the 
iini)atience of the taxpayer may easily prevent, 
under a democratic system of government, the 
adoption of a policy in all respects advantageous. 
A further political objection presents itself in 
the case of weak states, the autonomy of which 
may bo endangered by the contraction of foreign 
loans. Under tho head of social effects, the 
same writer expresses tho opinion that public 
debts “exert a social influence in rendering 
]H‘rinaneiit such class relations as spring from 
<iis])aiity of [jossessions, and they introduce 
conflicting interests between citizens.” It is, 
however, to be doubted whether this result of 
tlio ci’calion of debt is long maintained when 
it takes an extremely mobile form, as in our 
own country. 

The industrial ellects of borrowing are those 
nvhich will ordinarily have the greatest influ¬ 
ence in determining whether a public loan 
should be contracted, and on this point Prof. 
Adams may again be cited. “Public loans 
inHueiice industrial allairs through the medium 
of capita’, but the cliaracti-r ot this iiilliience 
dep(Muls upon tlic nature of the loan, uj>on the 
conditions under which it is eonlracted, and 
upon the fund of capital from which it is tilled. 
So long as tho })lacement of a (h'ht by the state 
does not affect the market (piotations of com- 
modithis, tho fnll extent of its intliienee is to 
divert capital, which might otherwise have gone 
to extend existing industries, to the ]»ur{>oses 
of tho govorniiKMil. Put the moment the state 
oilers uiinsiial inducements the ])riee of rum- 
moditi('.s is thereby alfeeted. Putmo loans 
must there tore bi- contracted on a rising market, 
and by taking this step the government enters 
upon a policy which contains the germ of indus¬ 
trial disturbance and social injustice. . . . At 
tlie sanii' time tliere is a wide margin ))etwceii 
a sliglit increase of th(' normal rate of interest 
and an oiler of excessive indueemeuts ; and 
althougli the industrial and liiianeial princijffes 
are the same in eitlier c^vse the praotieal results 
may be very different. It is therefore, impos¬ 
sible, to determine how far a government is 
just died in raising tlie rate on ])ublic bonds, 
unless the probable results of this method of 
seeuriiig money be conipareil with what must 
tollow iroin running the taxing inaehinery at 
a higluT rate of speed.” MUiilloch arrived 
at substantially the same conclusion. “The 


policy of raising the supplies for a war by 
means of a loan or by an equivalent inorease oi 
taxation, cannot be decided on general prin¬ 
ciples, but must always be determined by refer¬ 
ence to the state of the country at the time. 
Whenever there is no risk of prejudicing 
industry by increasing taxation, that plan 
should be preferred, and although a loan should 
be required to obviate too rapid an increase 
of taxation, the inconveniences attending the 
accumulation of debt are so very great, that 
every practicable effort should be made to 
raise the revenue to tho highest limit to which 
it can be safely carried, and to make it defray 
a part, at least, if not the whole, of the extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure.” 

As to the inanucr in which public debts 
should be contracted, there is now but little 
dillerencc of opinion amongst economists. It 
i.s an axiom that “Hoatiiig debts should be 
S[*aringly used,” by reason of the disturbing 
influence which they exercise uiion the money 
market, and vice vcrsiiy by reason of the difficul¬ 
ties which a government may experience in 
keei>ii)g such debts on foot. It is also agi’ccd 
that whenever a debt is large enough, it should 
lake a varied form in order to suit the varying 
requirements of investors. On this point, 
however, it is to he observed that it is essential 
that each elass of debt should be largo enough 
to be readily marketable if it is of a negotiable 
charaefpr. The (pu*stion of whether stock 
sliouM he issued at par with inteiest at the 
full current rate at wiiicli the money can be 
borrowed, or at a diseount at a lower rate of 
inli'ia'st, has botui the subject of considerable 
disLUission, ami it cannot be said that any 
general lule has been laid down. Many 
investors are very willing to acce])t a low rate 
of interest for tlu'ir money if they see in front 
of them an increment of value, and it may be 
ini]xn-tant to tlic borrowing })ower to satisfy its 
j'resi-nt ro(|uireiuonts at as low an immediate 
ehaige as j'ossible. There can be no doubt, 
liowover, that the system lias frequeiilly 
resulted adversely to the state. MffJulloch 
{Jh'rh'ouarif of Commerce, art. “ Funds”) states 
that “ill consoijuencc of the }>revalence of the 
jirnetice, the ]irincipal of the debt now existing 
amounts to nearly two-fifths more than tho 
.sum actually advanc('d to the lenders,” and the 
balance, of opinion is now distinctly in favour 
(»f the issue of stock at par, wherever possible. 
Tlie course pursued by the British municipal 
Corporations confirms this conclusion. 

Many of the consi(lerations presented with 
regard to the advantages and disadvantages of 
borrowing as compared with the imposition of 
taxation apply cijually to the repayment of 
debt. It is prubahle that the evil effects of an 
ill-<levised system of taxation altogether out¬ 
weigh the consequences of the existence of debt, 
and that surplus revenue may be much more 
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wisely devoted to the revision of the former 
than the repayment of the latter. When, 
however, this has been accomplished the gradual 
liquidation of the debt increases tlie linancial 
strength of a country and its ability to meet 
future contingencies when they arise. Ihis 
object requires therefore to be kept in view in 
determining the mode in which public debt is 
contracted, and it is usually accomplished by 
the periodical drawing of bonds, or as. in our 
own case by the conversion of debt into termin¬ 
able annuities. This latter course is materially 
>^®sistcd by the constant growth of the funds 
coming under the control of the government in 
the shape of savings bank deposits or moneys 
in Chancery, which can sately be made the 
subject of firiancial operations of the character 
referred to. In many instances, however, and 
especially in the loans of local authorities, 
repayment is agreed to be made en bloc at a 
given date, the necessary funds for the purpose 
being accumulated in the interim. The rate 
at which a public debt .should be repaid, and 
the period during which it should subsist must 
be determined by the general considerations 
above summarised, but in cho case of loans 
contracted for the construction of public works, 
especially by local authorities, it is obvious that 
regard must be had to the character of the 
works and the length of time during which 
their full utility is likely to endure. 

[Nearly all the general treatises on Political 
Economy refer to this subject. Tn addition, 
Adams on Public Debts, Tjoiidoii, 1888.—Leroy- 
Beaiilieu, TraiU de la Science des Finances, —Fenn 
on The Funds, Loudon, 1-lth ed., 1881), ami the 
articles “ Fiuiding System ” and “ National Debt ” 
in the 8tli and 9tli editions of the KncycUrpcedia 
Britnnnica may be consulted.—C. F. Bastablc, 
Public Finance^ London, 1903. See also An- 
muty; Conversion; Funding System; National 
Debt; and Sinking Fund.] t. n. e. 

DEBT, Public. Statement of (Government 
indebtedness). In the following tables a state¬ 
ment is given of the national debts—(1st) of 
Great Britain and her Colonies, and (2nd) of all 
the foreign countries of the world wliicli have 
created such liabilities. It is impossible to 
bring all the statements down to a hxed date ; 
but the returns are all com))ii.sed within the 
yenrs 1911-1012 and £8,815,930,6/0, which 
is the total of the two tables, may be stated to 
closely represent the national indebtedness of 
the world at the close of 1912. Side by side 
will be touud the population of these countries 
at the .same date as nearly as possible, and a 
statement of the debt per head. But any bald 
statement of the capital is misleading. Where 
a debt carries 6 per cent interest it is a far 
greater burden than where it carries only 2^ 
per cent, as in the case of Great Britain and 
some Canadian stock ; and the interest is 
therefore added as a guide to what the burden 


of the debt really amounts to. But even the 
interest is not a guide to the burden of a 
country’s national debt. By many countries 
large sums have been raised for the construc¬ 
tion of railways, and some of these public works 
make a return sufficient to cover the interest on 
the national debt. The endeavour has been 
made in cases where the figures are available to 
show what })ortion of the interest has been made 
good by the earnings of reproductive works, 
and the net burden met out of national taxation. 
It would occupy far too much space to describe 
the results indicated. They must he allowed 
to speak for theni'^elves. In dealing with 
foreign nations, especially with the Continent 
of Europe, it has been found impossible in soihq 
instances to se[)ar:ite tlio Revenue from Public 
works from that obtained from State Domains, 
Forests, etc. In some cases inconvertible paper 
currencies are included in the total del)ts. 
Amongst the debts have been included the 
amounts raised by separate states—such as 
those comprising tlie United States and the 
German Empire — but not county or city 
indebtedness of any description. 

As compared with a previous estimate made in 
1892 (see art. in First Edition, 1894), when the 
debts were found to aggregate £(3,505,375,5(32 
the increase is shown to be £2,310,555,108, 
A comparison of the following tables with those' 
given in the first edition of this Dictionary will 
show that almost all countries Iiave incrcase<i 
their'lel)ts. In the ten years 1882 to 1892, 
the national debts of the world increased by 
£1,111,000,000. Between 1872 and 1882 the 
increase, was onlv £789,000,000, between 1802 
and 1872 it was“£2,000,000,000. There were 
three great wars between 1862 and 1872, wliile 
between 1892 and 1912 several leading eounl ries 
have been engaged in serious warfare, wliicli has 
added greatly to their indebtedness. 

[Statistical Abstract of the Principal and other 
Foreign Countries. Secretary of Legation Reports. 
— Al'tnanach de (Jotha, 1892.— -The Statesman's 
Year Book, 1892.—Fenn on The Funds, 1889 ami 
1892.—•Annual General Report of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Foreign Bondholders.— The Victorian 
Year Rook, 1890-91.— The Seven Colonies of 
Austhilasia, 1892 (Sydney). — The Year Book of 
Canada. —Generally the official statistics of 
foreign countriCvS.] 

DEBTS, Great Britain and Ireland. 
Public, pp. 510, 511. Local, pp. 512, 513. 
Eivjland and Wahs. —Side by side with the 
national debt of the United Kingdoiri a very 
large amount of debt lias been contracted by 
the local authorities, which should not be lost 
sight of in any estimate of the public indebted¬ 
ness of the country. 

For outstanding loans of local authorities in 
England and Wales at the end of the financial 
years 1874-6, 1886-7, 1898-9, and 1910-11, see 
next page. 
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Country. 

Population 

(1911). 

Debt 

(1912). 

Debt I 
Heac 

ler 

1. 

Debt 

Charge. 

Revenue 
from 
Invested 
Fund.s, Re¬ 
productive 
Works, etc.f 

Net Burden 
of Interest.! 

British Empire 

No. 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

45,662,046 

724,806,000 

16 15 

3 

24,500,000 

2(30,582 * 

24,2.39,418 

Colonies and Possessions 






19,871,777 

nil 

Briti.sh India.... 

244,221,377 

303,680,788 

1 4 

6 

9,884,000 

Straits Settlements (includ- 





large 


ing Labuan) 

722,07.5 

6,913,852 

.9 lA 

6 

01,147 

a 

Ceylon. 

4,106,3.50 

6,130,727 

1 9 

10 

288,875 

606,828 

nil 

Mauritius .... 

375,481 

1,290,691 

S 6 

1 

a 

large 

a 

Seychelles .... 

22,691 

13,875 

0 IJ 

2 

a 

a 

a 

Ilong-Kong .... 

456,739 

‘ 1,485,7.33 

S 5 

0 

a 

Ic'UgO 

a 

CoDiTTLonw^th of Australw 






3.200,720 

576,297 

New South Wales 

1.646,734 

100,052,635 

GO 14 

11 

3,867,017 

Victoria .... 

1,315,551 

60,737,216 

46 5 

0 

2.207,232 

1,1;;8,757 

largo 

1,048,475 

South Australia . 

408,558 

20,440.113 

7^ 3 

1 

0. 

a 

Western Australia 

282,114 

26,2f>3,523 

93 4 

1 

]. 101,561 

1,890,579 c 


Tasmania .... 

191,211 

11,302,411 

69 3 

6 

414,2.75 

large 


(jiiocnslaiul. 

605,813 

47,068,186 

77 13 

4 

1,724,.304 5 

1,117,683 

606,621 

Nhw Zealand 

1,(JOS,468 
139,541 

90,060,763 

5VV 0 

11 

2,656,344 

1,197,895 

1,468,449 

hiji. 

82,815 

0 11 

10 

a 

a 

a 

Union of Sovlh Africa . 

5,973,.304 

117,260,534 

100,000 

19 12 

7 

3,070,4725 

a 

a 

Swaziland .... 

99,059 

1 0 

0 

3,501'5 

a 

X 

Nyasaland . 

970,430 

50,000 

0 J 

0 

a 


a 

Lgandii, . . • • 

2,843,325 

205,000 

0 3 

0 

a 

a 

a 

Ea.st Africa.... 

2,402,863 

250,000 

0 2 

1 

a 

a 

a 

South Nigeria 

7,857,983 

8,267,665 

1 1 

0 

228,042 

26,271 

201,771 

Gold Coa.st . . . . I 

1,501,793 

2,460,118 

1 U 

10 

a 

a 

It 

Sit*rra Leone . . 

1,40.3,13-2 

1,218,048 

0 17 

9 

61.336 



Dominion of Canadii , , 1 

7,204,838 

90,331,136 

13 16 

9 

2,68 1,6''! 

a 

a 

Newfoundland . . 

West India Islands 

2.38,670 

5,650,713 

23 12 

lo 

a 

a j 

a 

B.ahainas .... 

.5.5,014 

47,223 

0 IG 

9 

a 

a 

a 1 

.lamaiea .... 

831,883 

.3,843,074 

4 11 

6 

245,5.35 

a ' 

a 

Si. Lucia .... 

48,637 

142,230 

2 17 

11 

a 

a i 

a 

St. Vincent .... 

41,877 

50 



ft 

a 1 

a 

Barbados .... 

171,9.82 

436,000 

2 Yo 

9 

a 

a 1 

a 

(>r(ma(la .... 

66,7.51) 

123,670 

1 J7 

0 

(1 

a 

a 

Ijceward Islands , , 

127,301 

266, ^.'lO 

a t 

G 1 

a 

a ■ 

a 

'rrinitlad and Tob.ago . 

333,5.52 

1,015,(193 

S 2 

- 1 

a 

a ! 

a 

Ib-rmuda .... 

1.8,094 

4 5,.501.) 

'2 5 

0 1 

a 

a 

a 

British llondiiia.s , . 

40,458 

191,.511 

4 1. 

ti 1 

a 

a 1 

a 

British Guiana . . . 

296,041 

s.s4,(.;i5 

2 19 

*9 

a 

a 1 

a 

Malta . 

211,.564 

79.()Sl 

0 7 

/i 1 

22,5065 

a I 

a 

Cyprus .j 

273,964 

269,227 

0 19 

G 

fX 

a i 

" 

Total Brit ish Linpire . j 

^ 417,5.59,616(7 

1,658,011,41;: i 



i 




** Kn;j:l;iiiil also ivcaivos about £ 1 , 40 '),(too jiminally from her Suej' ( ’anal Shan-s. 
t Aiipi'oxiiiial M liniii'MS only. a liiloi lualion iiiKb'taii.ablo. h Interest only. 

(• dross ic'lurns Iroin railways. d Population ol’the wholn British Empire. 


;VaC(’. —It i,^ M'l'.v •lillinilt to slat.> tin* exact sinkin- I’uikI ot the Itoiiie National Debt. Nominally €1,000,000 
■was applied in 101 1. But. a cotisi.b.rabb* jiortion (.f the annual cl\ar; 4 “lon the, Ternhnahle Annuite s is in leality 
sink ini; fund, and out of a total cliar;;e ol t.f-OO.OoO some ej,000,000 inav ba applied to reilnetion of rapital. 


Year. Amount of loans outstanding. 

1874-76 £92,820,100 

1880-87 18(;,3.18,()78 

1898-99 276,827,374 

1910-11 540,211,480 

Tlio liabilities of local aiitliorit ics in respect 
of their outstanding loans liad thus increased 
by £447,391,380, or 480’6 per cent in 1910-11 
as conipai'od witli 1874-75. Of this increase 
£93,523,678 falls in the twelve years from 
1874-76 to 1886-87, £88,983,696 in tlie twelve 
years 1886-87 to 1S9S-99, and £264,884,106 
in the twelve years 1898-99 to 1910-11. The 


' loans raised during the thirty-six years amounted 
I to over £600,000,000. A considerable part has 
bet-n repaid in that time. It sliould be l emem- 
bered that the above loans have been incurred 
for purposes of public utility, as harbours, docks, 
piers, waterworks, gasworks, and markets, from 
which considerable revenue is derived. Others, 
sucli as those incurred for schools, though not 
yielding an immediate return, have been raised 
for highly useful purposes. The proportion 
which the local indebtedness bears to the rate¬ 
able value of the several districts in respect of 
which it has been incurred varies greatly in 
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Debts of Foreign Countries. 


Country. 


Population 

(1911). 

Public Debt 
(1912). 

Debt per 
Head 
(1912). 

1 

Interest, 
Debt 
Charge, 
etc. (1912). 

Income from 
Invested 
Funds, Repro¬ 
ductive Works, 
etc.f 

Net Burden 
of Interest.! 

European 


No. 


‘ £ .s. d. 

£ 


£ 

Austria , 


29,003,000 

519,631,229 

11 .0 4 

20,278,487 

7,700,000 

12,578,487 

Hungary . 


21,239,619 

274,702,000 

12 18 8 

12,210,2.69 

25,000,000 

nil 

Belgium . 


7,671,387 

lf.2,.3S.5,.64.6 

21 8 11 

7,64^,435 

ent irely covered 

nil 

Denmark. 


2,800, OoO 

l'»,716,99u 

7 0 8 

4,564,' <'3 

560,000 

4,000,000 

France . 


39,601,509 

.,071,848,000 

27 1 U 

60,824,000 

2,700,000 

Germany, Empire . 


04,92.6,993 

‘■)J,743,000 

3 V, 0 

11,.'^25,400 

large 


Prussia 


40,16.6,219 

4 - 1,443,702 

11 17 3 

20,517,457 

large 


Bavaria 


6,887,291 

114,299.000 

16 12 10 

847,427 

o 

o 

8 

o 


Saxouv. 


4,806,0(;i 

43,445,000 

9 0 9 

1,939,475 

large 


Wiirl/Oniberg 


2,4.37,j71 

31,240,000 

12 8 0 

1,368,750 

large 


Bndea . 


2,142,83:1 

28,381,000 

13 4 10 

1,085,302 

1,490,000 


Minor States 


;b89!>,.6til 

75,407,000 

19 6 5 

a 

large 


(Ti'cece . • . 


2 800,000 
34,087,000 

42,827,021 

1C> 6 9 

1,536,457 

18,043,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

lt;ilv 


537,174,000 

15 9 9 

2,2“5,n00 

16,900,000 

l.nxemburg 


259,891 

973,14.6 

3 7 2 

439,725 

large 

Mont«uiegro . 


616,000 

390,000 

0 15 1 

a 

a 


Nctherlajids . 


6,114,802 

93,,9.64,638 

15 17 1 

3,153,614 

470,000 

2,800,000 

' Portugal . 


5,058,643 

1.88,986,980 

SI lU 5 

6,915,3-03 

3,2(J0,000 

8,700,000 

Roumania 


7,248,061 

(•>5,991,727 

9 12 

3,976,198 

1,155,000 

2,800,000 

S-ivvia 


2,911,701 

23.,362,240 

9 10 

1,295,782 

7.69,000 

500,000 

Spain . . 


10,588,688 

409.260,078 

20 17 9 

13>.420,594 

916,0i>0 

15,500,000 

Sweden . . 


5,004,192 

33,478,180 

6 19 5 

1,615,223 

covered 

nil 

Norway . . 


2,4.39,.S09 

2(4,1.66,000 

8 6 2 

950,681 

1,790,000 

nil 

SwitJ^erland , 


:: 781,430 

9,313,700 

2 9 S 

251,8.85 

266,160 

nil 

Russia 


167,920,000 

945,6.53,000 

5 12 6 

42,(il 1,000 

100,000,000 

nil 

Finland 


3,140,000 

21,273,900 

7,053,539 

2 4 <S’ 

338,964 

2,238,000 

nil 

Turkey . 


128,834,486 

6 1 0 


! Bulgaria and Eastern 

1 Roumelia . 

4,337,516 

24,407,976 

5 12 S 

1,605,880 

a 

a 

1 Total European 


514,001,380 

5,.692,953,082 





American 

United States . 


95,056,000 1 

.673,674,774 

5 11 11 

10,252,800 

p 

o 

o 


Separat(? States . 

, 

32(5,800 

1 0 1 

a 

a 

a 

Argentine Confederation 

7,171,910 

1(49,282,923 

15 4 9 

6,3.54,501 

a 

a 

Bolivia . 


2,207,936 

784,008 

0 6 10 

1:56,9 89 

a 

a 

Brazil 


24, .408,219 

136,271,000 

5 12 0 

6,3:;';,o00 

a 

a 

Chili 


3,605,317 

42,183,052 

12 0 8 

2,:‘.(j7,117 

a 

a 

Colombia 


5,472,604 

.6,602,686 

10 5 

a 

a 

(t 

Costa Rie.a 


3.99,424 

3,433,110 

8 12 1 

1.59,.386 

a 

a 

Cuba 

, 

2,382,990 

13,524,000 

6 13 6 

622,000 

a 

a 

Ecuador . 

, 

1,.600,000 

4,518,579 

3 0 2 

a 

a 

a 

Guatemala . . 

. 

1,991,261 

3,523,222 

1 15 4 

a 

a 

a 

Haiti 


2,500,000 

7,976,000 

3 3 9 

576,493 

a 

a 

a 

Honduras 


566,017 

23,271,656 

47 2 4 

a 

a 

Mexico . 


15,11.6,612 

4 3,, 174,065 

3 11 

2,5.67,935 

a 

a 

Ihiraguay 


800,000 

2,204,770 

2 15 I 

a 

a 

a 

I’eru 


4,90r,,(»00 

1 10,920,083 

2 4 6 

21.8,754 

a 

a 

Salvador , 


1,200,000 

.3.513,207 

2 18 4 

a 

a 

a 

San Domingo . 


600,090 

3.6 1.3,743 

6 1 5 

293.,.6.63 

a 

a 

Uruguay . 


1,22.5,914 

28,054,796 

22 17 8 

1,(-..38.731 

a 

a 

Venezuela 


2,755,685 

7,192,560 

2 12 2 

215,776 t 

a 

a 

Total American 


174,325,788 

1,122,101,024 





Asiatic 

China • , , 


326,000,000 

74,446,750 

0 U 6 

.3.852,.654 t 

a 

a 

Japan . , 

, 

52,:n2,0f.S 

254.593,000 

U 17 3 

16,409,658 

a 

a 

Siam 

• 

■8,117,9.63 

8.000,000 

10 0 

tt 

large 

a 

Total Asiatic 


;48 6.430,021 

837,039,760 





African 

Congo (Belgian) 

1 

1.6,000,000 

11,149,888 

0 lU 10 

430,000 t 

a 

a 

Egypt . 


11,2.87,3.69 

94,350,000 

8 7 2 

4,028, (J(JO 

4,700,000 


Liberia . 


1,500,000 

325,483 

0 u u 

ft 

a 

a 

Total African 


27,787,359 

105,825,371 





Total Foreign 

. 

1,10!, 604,.648 

7,1.67,919,227 






f Approximate figures only. a Information unobtainable. • Against llailway Debt only. 
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different localities. The annual rateable value 
of England and Wales for the purposes of the 
poor-rate, according to the valuation lists in 
force at Lady-day 1913, was £221,011,832. 

The relative proportions which the debts of 
local authorities bore to the national debts at 
the end of the financial years 1874*75 and 
1910-11 are shown by the following figures. 


Years. 

Xational Debt. 

Proportion of 
Local Debt. Local Debt to 
National Debt. 

1874-5 

[1010-11 

£ 

708,945,757 

733,1)72,610 

£ per cent. 

92,820,100 12 

540,211,480 73 


The following statement sliows, so far as it 
has been found practicable to apportion them, 
the anmunts outstanding in respect of tho 
pninM[)al purposes for wliicli tlie loans of the 
local autliorities liad been raise<l. 


Lindia vuUtandbiii {En[)land ami Wales), 
year Id 10-11, 

T.ocal A lUlwritics. 


Adruiuistrutifjri of Justice 

£940,301 

Baths, Washliouses, and Open Bath¬ 
ing IMaees .... 

3,235,704 

Cemeteries ..... 

3,028,622 

Education (Schools, A[>plimieo.s, etc) 


(1) Elementary Education 


p2) Higlier Education 

6,099,671 

BOMd ric Lighting .... 

29,681,430 

Eire Engine.s, Stations, Appliances 

1,92.'., 219 

Gasworks ..... 

23,119,160 

Harbour.s, Docks, Picis, Canals, and 
Quays . 

72,304,050 

Highways, Bridges, and EfUTies 

59,502,561 

Hospitals ..... 

5,811,792 

Housing of the Woi king Cl:issi*s 

10,880,962 

Lighting llighway.s, i-L*. 

189,670 

Lunatic Asyluins .... 

10.885,767 

^lai'kot.s ..... 

7,:529,2()7 

Parks, Pleasure-grounds, and opfii 
spaces ..... 

8,574,665 

Poliee Station.^ and Oaols 

1,8 7 7,2 6 6 

Po«u' Bel iff f \Vorkhou.sos, In¬ 
firmaries, Otliees, tdc.) 

12,283,814 

Private Street Woiks and otln r 
works of private iinproveiueut . 

1,336,135 

Seweragt' and Sewage l>L})osal 

42.322,260 

Small Holdings and Allotments 

1,8.53,1:;:) 

Tramways and Light Bailways 

;36,419,547 

Unemployed Workmen Act. 1905 . 

28,028 

Valuation ..... 

1,421 

Waterworks .... 

128,687,495 

Other Works and Purposes (iiulud- 
ing deslructioii of house refuse' . 

26,598,708 

Unapportioned r/')ans . 

3,893.872 

Total . .£549,211,480 

Amount remaining at the end of tlie year 1910- 

1911, ill siidving funds and similar funds, tow’ards 

the n'pavment of the part of the total entered in 

column 4, which is repavaole by means of those 

funds ...... 

,£21,59.5.096 

The loeul taxation returns from 

which these 


figures are obtained relate to the accounts of the 
local authorities of England and Wales. These 
authorities are very numerous. 

During the year 1910-11 the accounts of the 
following local authorities were audited by district 
auditors : 62 County Councils ; 29 Metropolitan 
Borough Councils with the Corporation of London ; 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum Distrif't; 
the Metropolitan Police Authority; 1136 Town 
Councils; 666 Rural District Councils ; 7073 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings ; Overseers 
ofthe Poor for about 14,553 Parishes ; 653 Boards 
of (xiiardiaiis ; 56 Authorities for the Management 
of Harbours, Docks, Piers, Canals, and Quays (in¬ 
cluding the Port of London Authority) j and 1384 
Miscellaneous Authorities. Total—25,614. 

The management of tho local debt of the 
country is thus divided bet\veen a vast number 
of persons, and, as is usually the case where 
individual responsibility is lost sight of, 
administration is lax. For the system of 
adininistration, see Local GovEitNMKNT. 


Loam (nitstanding {Seotland), 
Local Authorities. 

loii-rj. 

Revenue-producing Umlertakings: - 

- 

Ga.s aiul Electricity Supply 

£10,265,149 

Tramw.ay.s and Light Railways , 

4,389,877 

Water Supply .... 

12,787,161 

Markets ..... 

418,184 

Slaughterhouses 

319,973 

Public Baths ami Wa.shhouses . 
Wor k i u g - cl ass D we 11 i 11 gs and 

299,996 

Lo<lgiug-Houscs ‘ . 

2,169,675 

Buiial Grounds 

211,355 

Harbours and Ports . 

(.Vunnioii Good (not tailing under 

12,877,591 

£43,738,961 

other heads) .... 
Nun-Revenuc-pruducing Seivice.s ;— 

644,652 

Poor Kelii f .... 

939,172 

District lamalie Asylums . 

1,538,168 

Education .... 

6,648,030 

Uleansiijg .... 

420,529 

Sewer.s, Drains, etc. . 

3,968,525 

Ho.spitals .... 

1,236,.582 

General Sanitary • hperatioDs 

.59,446 

Kuads, Strert.s, and Bridges 
Watching, Puliee SLitioiis, and 

2,051,195 

Prisons .... 

383,240 

Public Libr.ai'ies 

87,681 

Slieriff Goiirt Buildings 

6,602 

Public Lighting 

67,693 

Eire Biigade .... 

131,446 

Public Park.s, etc. 

Buildings i^iiot alh'cated to otlier 

1,109,354 

Heads). 

Distress Ckumiiittee under Un¬ 

2,186,133 

employed Workmen Act, 1905 

11,611 

District Pisheries 

Heritors, for Eecle.siastical Pur- 

405 

jio.ses ..... 

13,345 

Other Purpose.-; 

1,009,552 

Total . 

£6f3,2.52,322 


I En rt*’4 nnfipr the Housing of the Working CJasnes 
Acts aud under Local Acti. 
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Heritors, for Ecclesiastical purposes £13,345 
Other purposes . . . 1,00 9,552 

£^.25*2,322 

The rateable value of Scotland for 1912 
vras £32,983,165. 

Loans outstanding (Ireland) 1911-12 :— 
Local Authorities. 

Councils of Counties . 

Lunatic Asylums . * 

Town Councils . . . • 

Commissioners of Towns 
Commissioners under Towns Im¬ 
provement Act 

Belfast City and District ater 
Commissioners 

Joint Boards for Sewerage, Burial, 

Port Sanitary, and other purposes 243,55*2 
Rural District Councils . . 6,769,765 

Boards of Guardians . . . 362,926 

Harbour Authorities . . . 3,431,977 

£24,125,331 

The local debt of the United Kingdom was 
thus, at the dates mentioned, as follows : 
England and Wales, 1910-11 £540,211,480 

Scotland, 1911-12 . . . 66,252,322 

Ireland, 1911-12 , , . 24,125,331 

£630,589,133 


This amount should be added to the National 
Debt in estimating the indebtedness of the 
country. Tiie Local Debt bears now a propor¬ 
tion of about <S8 per ocmt to tlie National Debt 
and is continually iiici casing. Otlier countries 
show the same tendency. According to the 
Statr^Dian's Year Book, 1913, the debt of the 
Frencli Communes was more than £1 70,000,000 
in 1910—including Paris. The debts of that 
ciLy alone w'cre over £100,000,000. The 
dei»artmental debt stood at over £36,000,000 
ill 190S. The local debts of the United 
States (of States, Counties, etc.) aggregated 
$1,865,000,000 (£373,000,000) in 1902. The 
grow'thof debtsof this description is rapid, ami no 
very accurate general statements ai e attainable. 

[Sir S. IT. Northcote (Lord Iddesleigh), Twenty 
Years of Financial Policy, App. B, p. 398, Lou¬ 
don, 1862. — R. H. Inglis Palj^rave, The Local 
Taxation of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
1871.—G. J. Goschen, Reports and Speeches on 
Local Taxation, London, 1872.—Essays edited by 
J. W. Probyii on Local Government and Taxation 
in the United Kingdom, London, 1882.—Wright 
and Hobhoiise, Local Government and Local 
Taxation, Lotulon, 1884.—C. F. Bastable, 
Finance, 1903, Bk. v. ch. viii, — Reports of the 
Local Government Board.—Local Taxation Returns 
(Scotland).—Local Taxation (Ireland) Returns,] 

DE CARDENAS DI MAQUEDA, Diego 
Raffaele, lived in the second half of the 18th 
century. He belongs to that set of people who, 

VOL. I. 


if two are discussing what four and four is, and 
one says ‘‘eight’" and the other “ten,” will 
drop in an intermediate opinion, and think it 
might be “nine.” Liberty of commerce, par¬ 
ticularly of corn, is ^vrong, so is state interfer¬ 
ence ; the truth is, of course, between the two 
—a little liberty and a little regulation by the 
state. For De Cardenas, the causes of dearth 
in the kingdom of Naples are three : scarcity 
of production as a rule ; largo harvc.sts excep¬ 
tionally ; then government interference. The 
one only remedy in his opinion is the creation 
of public store-houses, and the giving pov;er to 
the government to decide annually what portion 
of the harvest might be exported. The corn 
in the public sfcorc-liouses ought to be saleable 
by a system of warrants. 

The title of his work is Gorerno econoiniro 
intorno ai grani. Napoli, presso Gaetano 
Tardano, 1784. m. i\ 

DECENTRALISATION. Few terms are 
used more at random or are harder to detine 
than decentralisation. It is the reverse of 
Centralisation {q.v.) If eentralisriition be 
delined as the centring of all tlie powers of 
government in the hands of a single person, or 
body of persons, and presunialily in a single 
place, namely the capital of tJie state, decen¬ 
tralisation may be delined as the distrilmting 
the powers of govei iinient among various persons 
or groups ol’persons, and presumably in various 
places of whicli the eaj)ital is only the most 
important. Complete centralisation and com¬ 
plete decentralisation are alike impossible. 
Complete centralisation is iin[possible, because 
the (;entral authority must under all circum¬ 
stances leave much to agents and subordinates, 
and cannot wholly depiive them of a disci etiou 
in executing their functions. Complete decen¬ 
tralisation is impossible, for this would imply 
the perfectly independent action of many 
authorities, in other words the dissolution of 
the body politic. The decentralisation which 
is possible without destroying the state may 
take dili'ereiit forms. The functions of govern¬ 
ment are distinguislied as legislative, judicial, 
and executive or administrative. All these 
functions, or only one or two of them, may be 
decentralised. All are decentralised to a con¬ 
siderable degree in such a commonwealth as 
the United States of America. Legislation is 
centralised in most states which are not federal, 
e.g. in the kingdom of Italy or in the Frencli 
republic. Administration is decentralised in 
England to a far greater degree than in France, 
since English local authorities enjoy a far larger 
independence than do French local authorities. 
On the other hand the administration of justice 
is far more centralised in England than in 
France. By means of the system of circuits a 
very small number of superior coui ts has been 
made to serve the wants of the whole kingdom. 
In France, under the monarchy, there were- 

2 L 


£131,743 

1,230.379 

7,462,925 

1,171,795 

1,121,546 

1,898,723 
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thirteen parliaments or high courts of justice, 
and altiiongh these have disappeared, the 
number of courts and of judges has been much 
increased in the present century. Thus we see 
that itis possible for ditferent functions of govern¬ 
ment to be decentralised in ddferent states. 

Again the political significance of decentral¬ 
isation differs according to tlie nature of the 
function decentralised. Of all the functions of 
governimuit, legislation is the most momentous. 
Its centralisation is tliciel'me intimately con¬ 
nected with the unity of the state. The legisla¬ 
tive decentralisation in federal states, arises 
from the fact that these are aggregates of 
smaller states, wliich, although willing to com¬ 
bine for certain purposes, are unwilling to fore¬ 
go individual existemte and at least nominal 
sovereignty. Judicial decentralisation usually 
owes its origin to tlie desire for cbea}) and 
s[>oedy justice, whicli can lie liad only by bring¬ 
ing a court of justice within couveuieut reach 
of every one who wishes to go to law. Adminis¬ 
trative decentralisation usually arises from a 
totally ditferent impulse, from an instinct of 
self-govcMiimont, a desire to execute the laws 
for oneself rather than to have them executed 
f»y ofli(!i.'ils. 

Tln^ g^xjd or bad consccjuences of deoentralisa- 
tioii (lilfer with tlie ditlereiit modes of decentral¬ 
isation, as well as with tin* cireumstaiiccs of 
each community. Legislative decentralisation 
is seldom strorigdy desired or long maintained, 
nnless in states spread over a vast area like the 
British empire or the United States, or divid<‘d 
by ditfereuees of raee or religion like the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy or the Swiss republic. 

IiegislaI iv(j drcciitralisalion li.is the advantage 
«)f allowing a frc'c.r play to national or <piasi- 
uational eharaeteristies. It has, liowciver, the 
disadvantage of leaving the h'ss civilised parts 
ofasratr to pcisisl in tlieij-baibarism. It has 
also, in states uiidiT ]) 0 [)ular government, the 
disadvaiitage ol opening a liidd to politicians | 
of low moral and inlelleclual ly])e. .ludieial j 
docenii-alisation is good in so f ir as it renders | 
justice cheap and lapid, but bad in so far as it 
tends to produci'judges uudislinguished either 
for learning, for aliilily, or for character. Few 
stales Inne attainr'l llie light medium in 
judieial dccenliali> it ion. In Knglaiul it has 
not f'eii earrictl fir enough ; in France and in 
America, it has heoi: earii.d much too far. 
A-lniinistrative dceentrali.^.Kion is good in so 
tar as it places tlie admiuislrati<m in the h inds 
of those whom it immediately aliects, calls forth 
their ]ml)lic spirit, and exercises their political 
cajiacity. It is bad in so far as it entrusts 
administration to men who have not com]*etenr 
intelligtuieo or are not conspicuous enough to 
tear pul'lie opinion. In short, decentralisation 
is good, not as an ultimate end, but as a means 
ot good government aiul of national training. 
Its etTects are strictly relative to all the con¬ 


ditions of the state decentralised. In what 
directions and to what extent decentralisation 
should he carried in any given commonwealth, 
can be determined only upon mature examina¬ 
tion ol' all the circumstances and cautions trial 
of what is possible. There are few general pro¬ 
positions on the subject which cannot be shown 
to be uii.sound or at least incorrect by lamiliar 
historical instances. 

[Upon the theory of this subject the reader may 
consult De Tocqiievilie’s works, especially De la 
Dhiiocratie m A merique, and Mill’s Representative 
(Government; for illustrations of the working of 
ilecentralisation, Bryce’s American Cormnonwealthy 
—especially the chapters redating to the state and 
inunicii)al authorities ; for a statement of the 
degree of adiniui.strative decentralisation now ex¬ 
isting in Fnglaiid, the volumes on Local Govern¬ 
ment and Poor Kelief in the English Citizen Series. 1 

F. c. M. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM (Coinage, Weights 
AND AIkasuees). Viewed from an economical 
standpoint, the non-adojdion in a compulsory 
mauuer of any decimal or metric system of 
current money, weights, and measures, through¬ 
out the British Empire is one of the most 
glaring exam])les of national waste, financially 
ami educationally, that the spirit of uiiwilling- 
iir.ss to lace the trouble of a change from old 
ways has ever inllicted. Over and over again 
this has beam ppinted out to ])arliamentary 
(H)mmittee..s, to successive prime ministers, 
chauecllois of the oxche(juer, presidents of the 
hoaiA <»f trade, and otlier liigh executive func- 
tioiKirics, but in vain so far as any practical 
action is concerned. Not only scientilic men 
and ])rofessors, mathematical and politico- 
economical, hut commereial men and chambers 
of commerce, and educational experts at home, 
and P>ri(i.sh consuls abroad, have urged in the 
most convincing manner that our weights and 
mca.vurcs and money' an\ as a whole, utterly 
uniutclligiMe to the large mnjeuity of foreign 
l»eisous with whom itis our desire and intere.st 
to turthor extend our trade, and that this 
renders English ju'ico lists and circulars a mere 
dead letter to luanv who might otherwise become 
customers, and greatly liandicajis British in¬ 
dustries in export trade. It has also been fully 
<lemonstrated that tlic loss of valuable time,' 
and the im}>er!ee,t inlclligenco developed, by 
U’jiehing the V'ung an antitpiated non-decimal 
sy.-'tein, is a Ic.artul extr.avagance even in a 
eounlry like ours where the'state can alford 
twenty' millions a year in the cause of education, 
some consideralde part of whicli would be saved 
it a proper decimal system were substituted for 
the present e'lcte and unscientific want of 
system. It su- h a change be adopted by the 
legislature, wirhiii a very limited time there 
would gradually be no necessity to teach, in 
public or otlur schools, the present puzzling, 
because incolierent with each other, denomina* 
lions of money, weights, and measures that are 
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beliind the age and internationally discredited. 
Onr space does not admit of more than a few 
remarkvS under each head of importance in any 
comprehensive view of this question. 

I. Origin of the dccUnal system. Our fellow- 
subjects in Hindostan were the precursors of the 
Arabians, and it is believed also of the Chinese, 
in the discovery and use of the decimal system 
of notation. Writers of authority on the early 
history of mathematical science concur in re¬ 
marking that the Arabians, who were the real 
introducers of the system into Europe, boiTOwcd 
it from the Hindoos. In Arabian arithmetical 
works which date back more than a thousand 
years the decimal system is called the Indian 
method of computation, the Hindasi, or Indian 
arithmetic. 

II. Use of the system in ancie^it times. So 
far as Europe is concei-ned it was not until the 
close of the 18th century tliat any eliectivo 
decimalisation of coin, weight, or measure took 
place. Ill fact the theory itself of decimal 
fractions was \mknown until nearly the end of 
the lOth century. Calculations of the value 
of annual rents or of cajutal sums, receivable 
Ibr a certain term of years or at the expiry of 
a given time, at any particular rate of interest, 
or, in other words, tlie ascertainment of their 
discounted present worth, had continued to be 
attended with so much complexity that the 
search for some remedy for this led to more 
easy and cJfectual means of computing such 
values being sought by Simon Stevin of Bruges. 
Tliis illustrious man of science invented the 
theory of decimal fiuctious, iu the construction 
of tables showing the values of such annuities 
aud periodical payments ; and with far-seeing 
foresight predicted the enorinons boon his new¬ 
found science would prove to mankind, in 
practice as well as theory, for all future time. 
The discovery was lirst printed in Flemish and 
in French some three years alter the tables. 
In French it is inclndt'd in the second, but 
separatel 3 ''-i)aged, part of his duodecimo volume 
on aritliniclic, ])rintcd at the press of Christophe 
Plantin, at Lc 3 ^den, in 1585. The fame and 
]>racticiil utility of “ Xo. Disme” or “Xe 
thiemdef as Stevin entitled it, echoed through¬ 
out Europe. In no country was it better wel¬ 
comed than ill England, or received earlier 
at tention by way of translation and of extension. 
Ill this treatise it was suggested that not only 
all weights and measures should be decimalised, 
but money also, by the latter being struck in 
future in various countries into “commence¬ 
ments,” Stcviii’s term for units, and the?' 
subdivided into “primes” (tenths) ; “sccondes” 
(hundredths); “tierces” (thousandths); and 
so on. This was tantamount, so far as England 
was concerned, to taking the pound sterling as 
the unit or commencement, the flonn or two- 
shilling piece as the prime or tenth of the unit, 
the 10 mil piece or cent as the secemde or 


hundredth of the unit, and the 1 mil piece as 
the tUrce or thousandth of the unit. All this 
is practically identical with the pound and mil 
scheme, so well known to the British parliament 
and public at the present date. 

At the beginning of the 16th century, it is 
well ovideneed by the book on arithmetic by 
Cutlibert Tonstall, bishop-elect of London, 
printed in 1522 at London and Paris, that not 
only ill England and France commeicial accounts 
were kept according to a vigesirn d and duo¬ 
decimal snl^division of pounds and livres into 
twenty shillings or sols, and of shillings and 
sols into, twelve pence or deniers, but that such 
was the general practice amongst the mcrehiints 
of other commercial states of Europe. And so it 
continued in l''rance until the era of the great 
revolution. But that from that time until now 
Franco and every other country, except England, 
should have one by one altered to a decimal 
system is the most undeniable proof that the 
advantages of a decimal system ovei* all others 
must have made themselves felt and understood 
and acted upon by all except our own country. 

III. The decimal system in France. Although 
the United States of America had decimal sub¬ 
divisions of tlie dollar into cents and half cents, 
by its legislation in 1786, whilst the great 
metric reform in the coinage ol’ France was not 
made before 1701, the change by France from 
her old vigesimal and duodecimal division of 
the livre lournois or old franc into the new 
decimal and metrical franc and centimes, has 
been the real turning-point whereby all other 
European countries except our own have been 

j led to decimalise their coinage cither wholly or 
in ])art. Those wdiich, like the several nations 
comprised in the Latin monetary union, have 
adopted the French coinage system in its 
entirety, have of course the full advantage of a 
wholly liomogeueous system wherein weights of 
coin and all other weights and measures have a 
delinite mutual scientilic relation to each other. 
But even those which, like the German emjiiro 
or Russia, have merely decimalised a not strictly 
metric unit, as for instance the mark or rouble, 
have derived much substantial advantage from 
the substitution of decimal for other systems. 

IV. History of the decimal movement in 
Eiiyhmd. This country was specially, indeed 
exclusively, invited by the French government 
at the very inception of the idea in 1790 to 
send commissioners to Paris to join with theirs 
in the metric and decimal reform. The anta¬ 
gonism to almost anything French which pre¬ 
vailed here at the time prevented us from 
joining this movement, much to our national 
loss, as it has retarded for more than a century 
our participation in its advantages. Let ua 
hope that the twentieth century, upon which 
we have now entered, will not fixid our execu¬ 
tive of the same slow and halting minds as 
we shall presently show they have been in the 
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last century. It would be w^ll, with the 
present progiess of education,.that tliey should 
approach this question with a greater disposi¬ 
tion towards securing uniformity with the 
more scientific theory and practice of other 
great nations which have long experienced the 
benefits that accrue from it. The matter has 
in the meanwhile been before the English com¬ 
mercial and scientific world, and the House of 
Commons, over and over again. So early as in 
1824, when the anti-Gallican spirit had begun 
to tone down. Sir J. Wrottesley (afterwards 
Lord Wrottesley) moved in the House of 
Commons for incpiiry into the possibility of 
coining the subdivisions of the pound sterling 
decimally, that is, into double shillings or 
florins, and into 1000 farthings or mils, instead 
of 960 farthings as heretofore. The govern¬ 
ment rejected the plan as inconvenient, although 
they admitted its advantages. In 1841 royal 
commissioners were appointed to restore the 
standards of weight and measure destroyed at 
the fire which burned down the houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. They reported unreservedly in favour 
of a decimal subdivision of the pound sterling, 
and upon the facility of interposing between 
the pound and tlie shilling a new coin equivalent 
to two shillings, and of considering the farthing, 
now passing as the ^i^^th part of a pound, as 
the yV“o-(rth part of that unit, of establishing a 
coin of value equal to P^rt of the pound, 

and of circulating, besides these principal 
members of a decimal coinage, other coins 
bearing a simple relation to them, including 
coins of the same value as the [)rcsent shilling 
and sixpence. In 1843 a second royal com¬ 
mission, consisting of the same members as the 
former one. with the addition of a few more 
Hcientitic men, was apj)ointed. They proposed 
that tlie recommendations of the first commi.s- 
.sion should be oorried out. The government 
however shelved the matter, and took no action 
whatever. In 1847 Sir .lohn Bowring moved 
in the Commons for an address to the Crown 
in favour of the coimige of silver ])ieees of doth 
and pound. The government fell 

in with tliis view, Init in a tentative manner 
only. They came to a resolution, and acted 
upon it, that the first step in the decimal system 
should be to establish a coin e<pial to 
pouml. This was the oiigiii of the modern 
English ilorin, stamped one tmth of a pound, 
the mintage of whieli was immediately com- 
mone<'d and has continued until now. In 1853 
the commissioners a])poiiittHi ten yeais before 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone, tlum Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, strongly urging the government to 
issue coins related to the millesimal subdivi¬ 
sion of the pound sterling, and of the value of 
iV^-i-dh, rr.Viuth of a pound (differ¬ 

ing little from the farthing, the halfpenny, and 
the penny), and that those might be extensively 
used by the public without present inconveni¬ 


ence, while the inscription of their values, as 
estimated in the decimal scale, would afford the 
means of shortly introducing that scale through¬ 
out the entire system. These were sensible 
suggestions and about the best that can now 
be offered. They admit, however, of one im¬ 
portant improvement which we have personally 
repeatedly urged, namely, that the coinage of 
the new farthing (one mil), the new halfpenny 
(two mils), and the new penny (four mils) ; 
should be struck in nickel. A small-sized, 
unmistakably distinct series of new coins of 
that metal would obviate all confusion or trouble 
with the concurrent old bronze coins, for such 
time at least as the latter might have to cir¬ 
culate with the new nickel coins until the 
bronze coins were called in. A transition period 
would have to be faced, and it would practically 
decide in which direction the reform is to Avork, 
by the voice of the public, based on the adjust¬ 
ment of its common wants in which every one 
is interested on both sides of the question, as 
debtor and creditor, consumer and producer, of 
commodities and conveniences measured by the 
penny and its subdivisions. The great question 
would be whether penny fares and postages and 
the price of any article, or service, now measured 
by the penny or-yl-j^th of a pound, should he 
measured in future by the 4 mil piece or 
of a pound, or by the 5 mil piece or ^ 

pound. The halving and (quartering of the 6 
rail piece present awkward fractions, but the 4 
mil piece with its perfect halving and quartering 
is dynamically equally convenient with the 
present penny, and it lias the positive advantage 
of tending to economy by expenditure of -s-J^ jth, 
instead of n^^tli qiart of a pound, often answering 
the same purpose, and preventing waste by its 
more minute subdivisions. Mr. Gladstone, in 
1853, declined to act upon the recommendations 
of the commissioners, but consented to a select 
committee on decimal coinage. The tw'enty- 
five witnesses examined were unanimous in 
recommending it, and, with one exception, 
supported the j)Ound and mil scln'me. Tlie 
committee i^self reported that having well 
weighed the comparative merits of tlie existing 
system of coinage and the decimal system, and 
the obstacles which must necessarily be met 
witli ill qiassing from one to the other, they 
desired to repeat their decided opinion of the 
superior advantagt's of the decimal system, and 
to record their conviction that the obstacles 
referred to are not of a nature to create any 
doubt of the expediency of introducing that 
system as soon as the requisite preparations 
shall have been made for the purpose by means 
of cautious but dec isive action on the part of 
the government. Our readers should note this 
well-advise<i verdict, that after weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages as between the 
jiresent vigesimo-duodecimal coinage and the 
proposed decimal coinage, they qironounce, aj 
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we take it any man of practical and theoretical 
knowledge would do, in favour of the decimal 
system, so that, as we have now got about forty 
years more education into the understandings 
of our people than when the commissioners met 
in 1853, it may be taken for granted that they 
were right in their view. But it neither pleased 
Mr. Gladstone nor his government, and the 
taking of any action by them was the last thing 
thought of in appointing the commission. The 
public had, however, even in 1853, its attention 
so roused by the favourable report of the select 
committee that all kinds of rival plans were 
submitted for discussion at meetings of societies 
and in printed pamphlets. There was so much 
doctrinaire attachment still existing even to the 
last thread of the strange web of our singular 
coinage system, that champions set forth the 
existing farthing, halfpenny, penny, ten pence, 
twenty pence, lour shillings, eight shillings, 
crown, ten shillings, even the long-abandoned 
guinea, as better bases than the pound sterling 
in a decimal system. Even the American dollar 
and the French franc had their advocates. 
The farthing, halfpenny, penny, and the ten- 
penny st'hemcs were peril;:ps the strongest- 
supported of these op])Osition methods, but all 
four of them fail by disturbing the pound 
steiling to an impracticable extent, as they 
imike this time-honoured unit change into one 
of £1:0:10, instead of, like the pound and unit 
sell Pine, leaving it quite undisturbed. In 
1854 the late Sir William Brown of Liverpool, 
a praotic.'il commercial man, after having well 
considered the question in concert with the 
“Decimal Association,” of which lie was chair¬ 
man, and amongst whose members were the 
most accomplished men of the day in trade as 
well as ill science, moved three resolutions in 
th(' House of Commons: (1) That in the 
opinion of the House, the initiation of the 
decimal system by the issue of the florin has 
been emineritl}- successful and satisfactory. 
This was carried by 135 to 36. (2) That a 

further extension of the system will be of 
public advantage. Carried unanimously. (3) 
That an humble address be presented to her 
Majesty to complete the decimal scale with 
the pound and florin, as suggested by two 
commissions and a committee of the Commons, 
by authorising the issue of silver coins to re¬ 
present the value of the one-hundredth part of a 
pound, and copper coins to represent the one- 
thousandth part of a pound, to be called cents 
and milsrespectively, or to bear such other names 
as to her Majesty may seem advisable. This 
was withdrawn, as, with its usual tactics on 
this question, and on the then alleged interests 
of the poorer classes, and other such plausible 
pretexts, but really with the view of again 
strangling the reform, the government agreed to 
appoint a royal commission, which consisted, 
in the result, of three men being appointed 


commissioners who were bitter enemies to any 
change, two of them, Lord Overstone and Mr. 
Hubbard (afterwards Lord Addington) being, to 
our certain knowledge, given to saying that they 
had made their money, as bankers and merchants, 
under the old system, and that as that was good 
in the past, it would be good enough in the 
future. The inevitable result of the commis¬ 
sion, notwithstanding they had the testimony 
of men of advanced scientific intellect, and of 
high commercial reputation, before them in 
favour of the decimal system of coinage, and 
especially nf the pound and mil scheme, was 
unfavourable. The royal commission arrived 
at twelve, on the whole, antagonistic resolu¬ 
tions. It was, however, admitted that the 
pound and mil scheme is the only form in 
which, under the then state of public feeling 
in this country on the question, the introduc¬ 
tion of the decimal principle into our coinage 
could be contem])latcd with any reasonable 
probability of sufficient support. It was also 
alleged that there appeared to be no approach 
to unanimity of opinion, on the question of the 
introduction of decimal coinage, in the com¬ 
mercial or other classes of the community. This 

is, however, only the usual stereotyped sort of 
phrase in which governmental 71011 possimus 
is wont to be wrapped u]). But if we are to 
wait until the plcbs move as one body in such 
a cause we may indeed sit still and await the 
Greek kalends. Light must be dilfused upon 

it, but the refoi m is practicable over, and not 
by, the heads of the million. The “Decimal 
Association,” founded to fan the sacred flame 
of tlic movement in its favour, faded out of 
view by the removal through death of such 
active friends of it as Sir William Brown, 
Professor De Morgan, Sir John Bowring, etc. 
Then on its dissolution another body, with 
like objects, the “Metric Association,” was 
founded, and although neither money nor pains 
were spared by its members, of whom the 
Avriter is one of the few survivors, in educating 
the public to the advantages of the decimal and 
metric systems, by meetings, deputations, 
pamphlets, and conferences of all kinds witli 
educational and scientific noLibilities, still, 
that association also came to an end, as human 
nature tires at last in the thankless task of 
pushing forward reasoning on subjects of argu¬ 
ment that are necessarily, in the order of things, 
abstract and theoretical in form, although they 
arc, in this particular instance, also both real 
and practical and within the possible range of 
not very distant adoption. On the ruins as it 
were of the first two associations, a third 
“Decimal Association” has been founded, and 
has succeeded in gaining a more influential co¬ 
operation from the chambers of commerce than 
was formerly possible. It remains to be seen 
if it can attain its objects belter than its pre¬ 
decessors, the associations of the past generation. 
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It has this aflvaiitagc over them, that public 
2 diic<ation of the masses has now made vast 
prog^ress, and places the latter iii a far better 
j>ositiou to accept and welcome a decimal 
reform than when some of us laboured in the 
Mrno cause in years long gone by. It would 
seem, notwithstanding, thatalthoiigh individuals 
may improve in their grasp of the question, 
ministers do not. A Palmerston, a Gladstone, 
or a Ooschen are all nineh the same in their 
desire to put a spoke in its wheel, which may 
pass on the bur<len and responsibility of the 
change to some distant future. Having attended 
all the deputations in a long series of years 
which have ventured to trouble the Treasury 
and Hoard of Trade with the expression of 
wishes for [)resent action upon it, we can say 
we Itiive never discerned even the faintest 
gliinnn r of sympathy, in any minister, for tlie 
movement. If it were felt in their inner non- 
oflicial conscience, it was stilled by the know¬ 
ledge that not only would the cry of reform to 
a decimal system, either of coinage or of weights 
ainl measures, or of all of them, gain them no 
political votes, but perchance might lose them 
a few, from the I'ocling that it would cost the 
masses Ironhle and thought, and the collecting 
and spending hranches of the executive tlie 
same, and some iiigemiity of arrangement 
besides, if any change in the present anti(|ua,tod 
system be bj-onght about, 'riiero is unfortun¬ 
ately all excess of tiniorousness here. If actual 
ox[)cricnro bo a guide, the exaiiqtlo of a 
great couiitiy like the Germ.iu Empire having 
<ieciiualis('(l its coins, weights, and measures, 
witliin quite recent years, proves that a nation, 
certainly not heller if so well educated as 
Knghiud ill those days, can carry out Mii*h a 
reform in a limiteil space of time without any 
real diHieully, and mueii to its a«Ivantag(i both 
in th') multifarious daily dealings of hoim^ life 
and in its trade intercourse \\ilh the rest of 
the world, r. ii. 

DKCIMK. Erciich brou/e token coin of the. 
nominal value of 10 eentimos, or one-tenth of a 
franc. Weight 10 grammes or 101 *3 grains. 
English value ’DO penny. f. f. a. 

DECIMES. In Eraiice. as in other couiitrivxs 
of Euroi>o, the clergy long contended for ihe | 
privilege of exemption from taxes. It was a 
favourite an<l frequent assertion that they owed 
nothing to the state hut their prayers. The j 
kings were naturally unwilling to disjKUiso with 
tin' contributions of the wrallhiest corporation 
in the realm. From the time of the crusades 
the clergy were freipicntly induced or compelled 
to make oceasional grants to the crown, usually 
for some definite ohjoct, and often sanctioned 
by the popt*. It was not till the middle of 
the Ihth century that these grants, under the 
pressure of linguenot schemes of contiscation, 
became permanent and regular taxes. In lolU, 
by the contract of Poissy, the clergy undertook 


to pay 1,600,000 livres a year for six years. 
This contract was renewed in 1567, and ulti¬ 
mately the (UcimeSy as they were called, became 
a regular payment, granted every ten years by 
a grande assemhUe of the clergy, attended by 
four deputies from each province. To settle 
all disputes about the assessment and collection 
of this payment a bureau g&nAral des ddcimes 
was erected in 1580 in each of the eight metro¬ 
politan secs of Prance. 

Though the consent of the clergy to the 
gi-ant of taxes became more formal than real, 
they retained the assessment and collection in 
their own hands. Neeker goes out of his way 
to praise the system they had adopted in the 
18th century. The dedmes formed a direct tax 
upon all clergy except the charitable orders. 
For the jiurposes of assessment the clergy were 
ilivided into eight classes, in which attention 
was pai<l to other considerations than mere 
diiference of iiicoine. Thus the first class was 
com]3osed of the non-resident officials such as 
the ahbes and .secular priors ; wliereas the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops only came in the second 
class. The other classes were mainly arranged 
according to income, the lowest conststiiig of 
cures with .500 livres a year. The lirst cl.iss 
paid a fuurtli of income, the sccoml a sixtli, 
and so on down to the last, which pakl only a 
twenty-fourth. But the arrangement was not 
strictly carried out, and the collegiate clergy 
succeeded in throwing an ever-inereasing burden 
upon the cures. 

I'ho dreiuirH wein not paid by tlie derge 
drangery i.e. the clergy in the provinces added 
to France in the 17th and ISlh centuries. In 
four of these provinces the clergy paid the 
ordinary secular taxes, and in the rest a com- 
liosition for them. 

(Meeker. J)e I'adininistrafioji des Jinavees (J>' la 
France, loine ii. • liusquet, Freds des ins(i(i// 
poldn/ues ft sodales de Vanden re France. ] n. l. 

UFCKEK, Sir 51atthe\v (16 70-1749), 
nu rciiant, and economic and trade wrilt-r, w'a.s 
horn in Amsterdam and came to boiKion in 
170 l\ ills birsiness life was eminently suc- 
cc.s-iful, loading the way to groat wealth and 
many honours. He was a director of the East 
Indi.i Company, member of parliament for 
Bishops Castle, high shorilf for Surrey in 17‘i0, 
ami was created a baronet E^Oth July 1716. 
Hi.s rstates were large, and no is requited, by 
mistake, to liavc boon the lirst to produce pine¬ 
apples in Ixijgland, ono ol ivhicli was Served up at 
a groat ban(|not at llichmond w'hen he enter¬ 
tained George I. 

His importance as a writer rests on two 
treatises :—- 

1. ^‘'rinns Con>adfrations on the several high 
duties ichtch the Xation in general, as well as 
2rude ui partieiilar, labours nuder, etc., icith a 
proposal for preventing the I'cmoving of goods, 
discharging the trader from any search, and 
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raisiiig all the Puhlick SitpjjUes by one single 
tax. 1743 (name affixed to 7th edition 1756). 

2. An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the 
Foreign Trade^ cooisequently of the value of the 
laTuis in Britain^ and on the means to restore 
both, 1744 (said to have been begun 1739). 

Decker’s authorsliip of the last-named treatise 
has been impugned by McCulloch on grounds 
both external and internal. On tlie authority 
of Fauquier, Ways and Mcaiis, p. 56 (1756), 
he assigns it to Richardson. He further 
considers the dissimilarity of the systems respec¬ 
tively expounded as evincing an obvious dilfer- 
ence in authorsliip. With regard to external 
evidence it may bo noticed tliat the evidence 
rests on the assertion made by Fauquier which 
is followed by (vhalmers in 1782. Against this 
may bo placed Postlethwayte’s authority {Creat 
Britain s True System, pp. 163-175); a letter 
from Lord Townshend to Tucker speaking of 
the treatise as Decker’s in 1752 {Hist. MSS. 
Com. Beport, xi. A})p. 4) ; and lastly, the 2nd 
edition printed in Dublin in 1749, which has 
Decker’s name on the title page as author. 

Turning to the- (juestion of internal evidence, 
it is neotissary to point out that tliere is very 
little ground I'or iMCullocli’s observations with 
regard to inci)ngruity. So lar, indeed, is tliis 
from being a remarkable feature that the 
opposite may rather bo said to be the case, 
the scheme expounded in the second treatise, 
of general licenses for consumption, being an 
expansion of the sclieine of particular licenses 
for the consum|jtion of tea, treated of incident¬ 
ally in the lirst {Serious Considerations). The 
tone of the. two is similar, and the grievance 
complaiued of the same. 

To sum up the matter it may be said that 
the internal evidence is strongly in favour of 
the two treatises being written by the same 
man, and as there is no gi'ound for su 2 )posiiig 
that Decker did not write the Serious Considera¬ 
tions, etc., a work always attributed to him, 
he must be credited with the authorsliij) of the 
second treatise also, unless the external evidence 
be directly o[)[)Qsed. So far, how'cvcr, is this 
froTu being the case that its Ijalance is largely 
in his favour. 

Kext, we may turn to the contents of these 
two woi‘ks. The lirst, the Serious Considerations 
on thf- High Duties, etc., opens with long com¬ 
ments on the inducements offered by heavy 
custom duties to smuggling(“ running ”), which 
will take place in deliance of all atternjffs at 
sup])ression. Such a condition of things bring 
about two chief evils, civil disorder and 
perverted morality. Decker then notices the 
great advantage which would be brought about 
by a repeal of the import duty on tea, and the 
substitution of a license duty on households 
wishing to consume tea. But the great scheme 
developed in this treatise consists in the 
replacement of all custom duties by an excise 


on houses. This he would impose in proportion 
to the rating, with total exemption for the 
poor. Its chief advantages are, he urges, (1) 
just and certain incidence, (2) convenience in 
time of collection, (3) economy. He thus 
forestalls the four canons of fixation enunciated 
by Adam Smith. 

The second work. Decline of the Foreign Trade, 
is in every way more important than the fore¬ 
going. While proceeding on the same lines 
and aimed at the same evil, it has a wider and 
more liberal scope. It seeks to attain its end 
by measures which would alfect tlu- conduct of 
trade throughoiit the whole kiiigdom. Although 
the title is pessijuistic in tlu' i-xtnune, it must 
be observed tliat the drift ol' the wliole treatise; 
is rather to shoAV the possibility of improvement 
than to assert any absolute decline. Tn otlier 
words England might be made much greater 
than she is. At the outset he ha.s to confront 
a ])articular a.sj)ect of the question dealt with 
ill the foregoing work. The proposal to abolish 
cust(»ms and to make England a free port Avn^ 
met by the object ion tli.'it such an alteration 
w'ould destroy the value of the land. Tliis lie 
1 desires to controvert, and in order to do so 
I really divides Ids w'ork into tliree parts. The 
I lirst. part is devoted to a detailed critieism of 
the fiscal difficulties under w’hich England is 
labouring; the second ]»art to sliowdng the 
intricate eonneel ion between the trade of a 
country and the value of the land ; wdiile in 
the third ]>art Dt'ckiT displays the great sources 
of wealth aii<l pi'usj^erity possessed by Enghind, 
and shows how the references he suggests w'ouhl 
])ermit her to avail herself of those, licr natural 
.strength. Some aLteiition must be jiaid to 
each of the foregoing. 

The lirst part treats of the causes of dilliciilty. 
Those are (1) present taxes, (2) monopolies, 
(3) ill-judged laws, (4) heavy burden of the 
national debt. It may be noticed that he 
criticises the East India Company with gi’eat 
severity, and urges very strongly the rep(.‘.il of 
tlie navigation laws which liave, he says, evil 
elfects on ti“ade ana shipjang alike. The criti¬ 
cisms and comphuiits comprise<l under the fore¬ 
going headings group themselves round two 
great matters of grievance ;— 

{a) The undue and artificial exaltation of 
certain branchc.s of trade. 

(5) The enhancement of the price of labour. 

In the second part, Decker claims that the 
value of the land is dimini.shed by what foreign¬ 
ers take from others instead of us, by what the 
I)Oor have given them instead of buying, by the 
scarcity of people and the scarcity of money. 

The third 2 )art opens with a description of 
the natiural advantages which England possesses 
over her two chief rivals, France and Holland. 
Decker shows how the uniqueness of her position, 
the wealth of minerals she possesses, the fertility 
of her soil, the moderation of her government, 
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and the daring of her sailors combine to give 
her a position which no other nation can claim. 
He then proceeds to unfold his proposals. 
These are eleven in number and are fiscal, 
economic, and political. Of course one of 
them is £he general repeal of import duties and 
another the abolition of bounties. To replace 
the revenue derived from the former of these 
he advocates a tax on the consumption of things 
which are not strict necessaries. The tax, as 
he develops it, partakes of the nature of an 
income tax with considerable exemptions, since 
indulgence in different luxuries is supposed to 
indiwite tlie possession of a certain income. 
Thus the unambitious drinker of tea is to be 
taxed on an income of £25, the owner of two 
coaches and six on one of £8000. 

iSuch are the contents of these two wmrks, 
which, taken together, supply a body of practical 
economic doctrine, set olf by illustration of 
fact, of such weight and iin])ortance that their 
author must rank as one of tlie most important 
of the ]in‘Cursors of Adam Smith. 

Diet Ding, and auth. cited, especially 
ref. in Gent Mmj. The works have been very 
insufHcienily treated of, though A. Smith refers to 
“tlie well-known proposal of" Decker in bk. v. 
c. ‘2, ir. of N. 1 K. 0. IC. G. 

DKCLAKATION OF PAJUS. The name 
given to an important international agreement 
which \vas signed at Paris in 1856. During 
the maritime wars of the l7th and 18th 
centniies England had acted upon the rule 
that it was lawful to capture the goods of an 
enemy in the vessel of a neutral, whde the 
goods of a neutral in the vessel of an enemy 
were nof under ordinary eirenmstances gooil 
]u-i/.c of war. During the same ]U'riod it had 
IxMMi the traditional policy of Franco to con¬ 
fiscate nential goods found in enemies’ ships. 
'Phns, when in 18.54 England and France 
entered into an alliance against Russia, there 
seemed to he no escape for neutral comineree. 
'Pile prospect eaused much ]ierturbation among 
meri'hants, and a eonsideiahle amount of press¬ 
ure was brought to bear by neutral guvern- 
inenU upon tin’ allied ]»ow<’rs. Accordingly in 
March 1854 Great Britain declared that “Her 
Maji'sty will waive for the present the right of 
seizing enemy’s property laden on board a 
neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war.’’ 
France noli lied at the same time that she 
Avouhl not ca[dure neutral goods found in an 
einmiy's ship. And furtlier, both states an¬ 
nounced that tlu’y Avonld not make use of 
privateers (see Intkkna riONAL Law, section 
on Lnu's of War). At the close of the war the 
y>owers assembled in conference at Paris, agreed 
upon a “Declaration concerning Maritime Law,” 
which embodied and made ]>erinancnt the con¬ 
cessions granted during the struggle. The 
Declaration was ;ulo])ted on 16th April 1856, 
by Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, 


Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey ; and all maritime 
states except the United States, Spain, Mexico, 
and Venezuela have since acceded to it. Ita 
enacting clauses run as follows ; 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods 
with the exception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under an enemy’s flag. 

4. IMockades in order to be binding must be 
effective, that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to ])revent access to the coast 
of the enemy. 

It w'as fiiTthcr agreed that no signatory 
power should be at liberty in its dealings with 
non-signatory powers to enter into arrangements 
contrary to the foregoing articles. 

The Declaration of Paris is one of the gi'eatest 
triumphs won by commercial interests over the 
strict rules of maritime warfare. Its importance 
n^sides in its first three articles. The fourth 
<lid no more than formulate a principle that 
had been acknowledgcfi for more than a century. 
Taken literally it requires an impossibility ; for 
no blockade (see International Law, section 
on Laws of Nentralibf)^ however strict, can 
always “prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy.” But the explanations given by states¬ 
men at the time and afterwards made it clear 
that the words were meant to be understood in 
a reasonable sense as merely prohibitory of 
inelfectivo or “paper” blockades (Dana’s note 
233 to Wheaton’s Intcnuiiiona.l Law). The 
first article struck atarnost objectionable practice, 
'riie current of oj)inion had long been running 
strongly against the use of privateers. Nelson 
had declared that they were only one degree 
removed from pirates. It may be hoped that 
tlieir ]>rohibiti()Ti by the Declai’ation has per¬ 
manently banished them from civilised warfare. 
But the new device of a volunteer navy bears 
some resemblance to ancient privateering. Dur¬ 
ing the Franco-Germ an War of 1870-71, the 
Prussian government invited private shipoAvners 
to lit out their vessels for attacks ujion French 
meii-of-war, and olfered temi)orary commissions 
to tlie oflieers of such ships. The project was 
never carried into effect. Franco denounced 
it as a violation of the Declaration of Paris ; 
and publicists and lawyers have differed widely 
as to its admissibility. Its legality must 
depend upon the nature and degree of the con¬ 
trol exercised over the volunteer cruisers by 
the naval authorities of the state to which they 
belong (Hall, Intenuitional Law, part iii. 
ch. Aui.) But there can be no valid reason 
for questioning the position of vessels bought 
by private persons and handed over to the 
government as an addition to the fleet, or of 
merchant ships built under an agreement that 
they may be taken by the government and fitted 
out as commissioned cruisers in the event of Avar. 
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The second article of the Declaration has 
provoked an enormous amount of controversy. 
Taken along with the third it amounts to a 
new departure in the law of maritime capture. 
Up to 1856 the great naval powers had been 
divided between the old principle that the 
liability of goods to capture should be deter¬ 
mined by the character of their owner, and the 
more modern principle, introduced by the 
Dutch ill the days when they were the great 
carriers of the world’s merchandise, that the 
character of the ship in which the goods were 
laden should settle their fate. The plenipoten¬ 
tiaries assembled at Paris in 1856 combined the 
two principles and adopted that application of 
each which was most lenient to commerce. A 
great outcry was raised in this country because 
the government accepted the rule “Free ships, 
free goods” (see Hansard^ vol. cxlii.) Many 
of our leading statesmen, among them the late 
Earl Derby, the late Earl Russell, and the late 
Earl of Beaconafield, expressed opinions hostile 
to.this part of the Declaration ; and a popular 
agitation against it was maintained with great 
vigour by the late Mr. David Urquhart. On 
tlie other hand it was supported by such high 
authorities as the late Lord Palmerston, the 
late Earl of Clarendon, and Mr. Gladstone. 
The truth seems to be that, while Great Britain 
remains neutral, her commerce, and especially 
her carrying trade, is favourably affected by 
the Declaration, but, should she be engaged in a 
great maritime war, the enormous volume of her 
exports and imports would otfer a most vulner¬ 
able mark for the attack of the .swift cruisers of 
the enemy, whose trade would seek safety under 
neutral Hags. Tliis being the case, it seems 
worthy of consideration wliether we should not 
go a step farther, and agree to the exemption 
of all private jtroperty from maritime capture, 
unless it is contraband of war or destined for a 
blockaded port (Lawrence, Essays on some Dis¬ 
puted Questions in Modern International LaWy 

The Declaration of Paris is practically irre¬ 
vocable, Commercial interests are much more 
powerful now than they were in 1856 ; and the 
pressure they can bring to bear upon govern¬ 
ments is amply sufficient to prevent a with¬ 
drawal of the privileges then gained. Strictly 
s})caking the Declaration is not binding on the 
powers which have declined to sign it. But 
those of them who have been engaged in war 
since 1856 have invariably observed its rules. 
Spain and Mexico have signified their approval 
of the second, third, and fourth articles. The 
United States would have signed the Declara¬ 
tion, when invited to do so by France immedi¬ 
ately after the Conference of Paris, had the 
first article been extended so as to forbid the 
capture of private property at sea unless it were 
contraband. The opposition of the British 
government prevented the acceptance of this 


amendment; and consequently the great Ameri¬ 
can republic held aloof. But in its civil war 
of 1861-65 every article was acted upon, in¬ 
cluding the first. Thus there is an uninter¬ 
rupted prescription of thirty-six years in favour 
of the Declaration. Every year that passes 
without a breach of the rules gives them an 
authority derived from usage and precedent. 
Should they remain unbroken much longer, they 
will become part and parcel of the corpus of 
International Law. 

[The following books may be consulted: Annual 
Register for 1856.—Phillimore, InternaiionaL LaWy 
vol. iii. 3rd ed. (1879).—Wheaton, International 
Law, Dana’s edition, notes 173 and 223.—Hal- 
leck. International Law, Baker’s edition, ch. xviii. 
—Hall, International I/xw, pt. iv. ch. vii. 3rd 
ed. (1890).—Wheaton, Digest of the International 
Law of the United States, vol. iii. §§ 342 and 
383-385.—Oalvo, Ije Droit International, vol. iii. 
3d ed. (1880).] t. j. l. 

DECLARATION OF WAR. Formerly it 
was the practice to make a formal declaration 
of war either by letter of defiance or by heralds. 
The modern custom is to issue a manifesto, 
but any act of hostility will mark the begin¬ 
ning of a state of war. The property of enemy 
subjects residing in the belligerent country is 
not liable to seizure, and is protected in many 
cases by treaties. Existing contracts between 
subjects of the two states are either suspended 
or extinguished according to their nature, whilst 
all I'resh trading or other intercourse, and every 
species of private contract is forbidden. 

[W. E. Hall, InternaiionaL Law, Oxford, 1890.] 

j. E. c. M. 

DECLARED AND REAL VALUES. For 
the purpose of compiling the trade statistics 
periodically presented to parliament it is re¬ 
quired of every importer or exporter of goods 
that an entry should be made at the custom- 
liouse of tlie port of arrival or departure, con¬ 
taining amongst other particulars those of 
quantity and value. These values are now 
termed “ declared ” in distinction from former 
values denoted as “computed real” and 
“official.” The earlier form was the latter of 
these three, and so styled because there were 
“fixed official rates” founded on the ascertained 
prices which all known articles bore in the year 
1694, with the addition of such new articles as 
sprang up afterwards at the ju'ices tliey each 
bore in the first year of their introduction. 
This method was discarded from the “trade” 
accounts in 1854, but continued to be used in 
the “finance” accounts until 1870, when itwa* 
dropped altogether. 

In 1854 the import values assumed a new 
aspect, and became known as “ computed real.” 
The average prices which had prevailed during 
each month were obtained frora experts, and 
applied to the quantities returned by the cus¬ 
toms officers as having been brought to account 
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during the past month. This system gave 
place in 1871 to one by which the importer 
was required on the first entry of his goods— 
which took place before they left the ship—to 
state the quantity, so far as that could be esti¬ 
mated by weight or measurement, and the 
value also of each parcel as it arrived. This is 
termed the “declared value,” and is that shown 
in the monthly and annual statements issued 
from the board of trade and custom-house. 

For the exports the “odicial” values were 
prepared in like manner up to 1870, but for 
other reasons merchants were at a much earlier 
perio<l required to declare the value of their 
respective shipments, and tliiis the “declared 
value,” obtainc<i as in the year 17U8, has con¬ 
tinued up to the ])resent time. 

Since 1870 the published values rest solely 
upon the autliority of the persons by whom 
the several entries are passed ; subject to such 
control as can be exercised by the customs 
authorities from a (dose inspection of such 
imports a.s, lt*>iug lialile to <luty, arc weighe<l 
or measured, and a cursory examination of 
such as ai'e free from any charge in the shnpe 
of duty. There is also the power which tiio 
clerks engaged in the com])ilation of statistics 
possess of calling upon the importers to prove 
the accuracy of their .statements by the [»ro- 
duction of (he invoices or other doeuiiKMits in 
their possi ssioii. For the exports of Briti.sh 
goods the values are also obtained from the 
declarations of the shippers, rendered some few 
days after the vessels in which they are ex¬ 
ported liave snih-d. 

For the purpose of comparison between recent 
and earlier years it is necessary to hear in mind 
tho reversal of previous rules as to the period 
when tlie apjirai.sciiieiit took ]>laee. It used, 
for the im]iorls, to he after the goods had been 
landed and htani subjected generally to the test 
of the inaikets in wliicli lliey were bought and 
sold. It is now, before they have been even 
seen by the owicrs or consignees. For the 
exports tho valuation used to l>e jirior to their 
being sent for .shipment, ami when the (ju.aii- 
tity that could bo rocrivi'd on hoard w.is uiiccr- 
tain. Now tho declaration is made after they 
are beyond tlio reach of inspection, hut when 
the ship})cr is presumed to liave full knowledge 
of their co.st. Thus the values given for imports 
are now estimates made by those tlirough whose 
hands they pa.ss, of what they ouglit to be 
worth, 'rho.se for tlie exports should be the 
actual amounts for which they have been ob- 
biined. Formerly, that is since tlie abrogation 
of“otrK'ial value.s,” that for the iinj'orts was 
ascertained alter many or most ot them h.id 
boeai dealt with ; for the exports at a time when 
the shi[q>er to a great extent knew only the 
ordei-s ht« had given, but not the extent to which 
they had hren executed. 

Another point whielx needs to be borne in 


mind in the institution of a comparison between 
imports and exports is, that the moment ol 
valuation is that of arrival in the one case, and 
departure in the other. Thus the valuations for 
imports includes all the charge^ which they have 
incurred for transit from the place of production, 
that for the exports excludes everytliing accru¬ 
ing after they leave tho place of shipment. 

It is obvious that in both cases the accuracy 
of the valuation depends upon the extent to 
which tlic facts are known to the pensoii by 
whom the customs entry is made, and the care 
he bestows upon the estimate or record vvliich 
he makes ; and iii neither is there any iea.son 
why thc.se sliould not be as close an approxima¬ 
tion to tlie truth as was secured at any former 
time, or in the iccouls of other countries. In 
tho absence of any motive for wilful error it is 
not probable that tliey are intentionally mis- 
statc<i. 'fhe chief danger lies in the fact that 
the entry may be made ut)on iiisullicient infor¬ 
mation, ami there is a tendency to adopt aver¬ 
age prices without due regard to the lluctualions 
which are c/uitinually taking place. To procure 
absolute accuracy would entail such a minute 
insfiection and calculation a.s would tend much 
to impetle trade transactions and be the occasion 
of great expense. Tlie chief security consists 
ill the mullitilde of small entries which go to 
make up the large totals, and in the many 
agents, acting independently of each other, by 
xvliom tlie particulars are gathered. Thu.s in¬ 
dividual errors may bo supposed to correct 
••ach other. Confidence may be I'eposcd in the 
ro.sults obtained, at least for comparison of 
one period with another, if not for the perfect 
accur.iey t>f each especial year or month. Al¬ 
though compihjil from dilferent sources and 
varying methods, there should be no breach of 
continuity in tlie records of tho “computed 
real” and the “deeltired” values, but no fair 
coiiijiarison can be made in either case between 
the present records and those formerly known 
as “oliieial.” 

[For fuller inforination on tliis suldeet reference 
inuy he made to “Report of lns])eetor-(;eneral of 
Imports and Fxports in 1851.”—“ Rep>orts of 
(Joinnii.ssiouers of (Justoins.” — Rouinie, S., “ h)lli- 
eial Trade and Navigation .Statistics,” in the 
S'l/t. Sorirn/’.'i Jouryial for 1872, pa li)6, and 
‘•'I'rade, l’oi)ulatioii, ami Food,”18b0.—Gitl'en, R., 
/•.'s.suys in Finance (2nd series).—M‘Ciilloeh, J. R., 

<'''n'iitiercial hictiviiaru, arti(des “Imports and 
Kxj.orts,'’ “Ralaiice ot 'Frade.”—Nev.'march, W., 
“ I’rogri's.s of Foreign 'I’rade of United Kingdom, 
lsr,().77,” ill Stat. i<oritty''s Journal for 1878, 
p. 187. — I\irihmcutanj Faper, No. 405, 1881, 
“Trade with France from IStil to 1879.”—“ R. 
Gitteii s lu'iHirts upon changes in the prices of 
Imports and Exports,” 1879, et seq.] S. B„. 

DECRE.VSlNUr KET'URNS. See Dimini.sh- 
IXG Kiyrruxs. 

^ DECREE OF REGISTRATION (Scot.) A 
Scotch contract usually contains a clause of 
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consent to registration for preservation and 
execution ; this may be followed by registra¬ 
tion in the court books, and an extract of the 
deed from the court books is equivalent to 
an extracted judgment of the court, not iu, 
foro, but enabling summary execution to be 
obtained, unless an action of suspension be 
raised to challenge the validity of the deed 
registered. a. ir 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD. By the deductive 
method is meant a method of reasoning \v'liicli 
begins by investigating the principal forces 
u-termining a given class of phenomena, anti 
the general laws in accordance vvi+h v;hich 
these forces operate, and then goes 'u to trace 
the consequences which ensue from their action 
and interaction under specified conditions. It 
piocecds, therefore, from the more general to 
the less general. The conclusions reached may 
indeed possess a high degi'ee of generality 
considered in their relation to actual concrete 
facts ; hut they are particular, relatively to the 
very wide generalisations which constitute the 
premisses. 

Recourse is had to the deductive method in 
cases where the method of direct induction is 
rendered specially fallible by reason of the 
great complexity of tlie phenomena under in¬ 
vestigation. There are, therefore, prima fade 
grounds for availing ourselves of its aid, if 
possible, in the social sciences ; since, as -Mill 
observes, “of all effects, none depen<l on so 
great a complication of causes as social phe¬ 
nomena” (Logie, bk. vi. ch. 7, § 1). If we 
can effect a mental isolation of the princijml 
forces in operation, then the ])roblcms to be 
solved will be simplified, and it may be possible 
to deal sc})arately with their different aspects. 
The deductive method must not, liowevcr, be 
identified with pure deduction. In its complete 
form it is found to consist of three steps. 
There is, first, the selection of premisses ; 
secondly, the deduction of consequences ; and 
thirdly, tlie verification of consequences by 
comparison with what is observed actually to 
ocimr. The final step has for its object not 
merely to test the accuracy of the deductive 
reasoning in itself, but also to determine the 
relevancy of the premisses to tlio actual pheno¬ 
mena upon which the reasoning is intended 
to throw light. 

It is at once clear that if the deductive 
method is to be of practical utility in any science, 
it must start from a basis of observation. 
Thus in political economy its premisses mnst 
not bo cliosen arbitrarily, but must correspond 
broadly with the general characteristics actually 
displayed by men in their economic dealings 
with one another, and with the circumstances 
in which they are placed. The premisses 
are, therefore, partly psychological, and partly 
obtained by an investigation of the physical 
and social environment in which men's economic 


activities are exercised. It is not necessary, 
however, that the propositions assumed in 
regard to men s motives or their material and 
social surroundings should be true universally 
or without qualification. To attempt any 
exact correspondence with what has been called 
the “full empirical actuality” would be to 
.sacrifice generality, and to involve ourselves 
aliesh in those complexities of actual economio 
life from which it is the special ohj(?ct of the 
deductive method temporarily to t'seape. 'fhe 
recpiirements ue, first, that the motives taken 
into account shall bo exceptionally powerful in 
the economic sphere, .md so far uniform in their 
operation that the kind of coudiict deduced from 
them may correspond witli what actually ha[)pens 
in the great majority of cases ; and, secondly, 
that the circumstances under which the motives 
are supposed to operate shall be of a rejire- 
sentative character, either as regards economic 
life in general, or, at any rate, as regards a 
special aspect of it over a given range. 

It follows that the deductive method involves 
a process of abslraclion. A condition of affairs 
is assumeil in which the operation of “disturb¬ 
ing causes”—such as never fail to be present in 
actual experience—is eliminated. Tlie extent 
of the abstraction admits of all degrees, and 
what are to he regarded as “ disturbing causes ” 
will vary in different insfances. In the most 
abstiact roasoniugs of cconornicvS, attention is 
limited to general princi[tlcs whicli are entirely, 
or almost entirely, independent of social in¬ 
stitutions and economic habits, as, for example, 
the law of diminishing utility—namely, that 
the ad<litional satisfaction which a person doriv('s 
from an additional increment of any commodity 
diminishes as the stock of the commodity already 
in his possession increases. In other cases ac¬ 
count may be taken of quite special conditions, 
such as a monopoly conferred by government, 
or temporarily established by effective combina¬ 
tion. The abstraction frequently takes the 
form of assuming a stationary condition of 
affairs, in which the natural progi’ess of econ¬ 
omic life, with its multiplicity of changes and 
infinitely complex interactions, is supposed to 
be in certain respects arrested, so that soma 
particular agency may have free play to work 
out its own proper effects unimpeded and under 
known conditions. In order to express this 
assumption, deductive political economy i,^ some¬ 
times said to study society statically, whereas 
actual society is dynamic. The analogy implied 
in the use of these terms is suggestive ; but it 
must not bo pushed too far. 

Attempts have sometimes been made defini¬ 
tively to enumerate the premisses of deductive 
political economy ; and there aro no doubt a 
few premisses—such as the law cf diminisliing 
utility, already referred to, and the hypothesis 
of free and effective competition—which occupy 
a central position in economic theory. Any 
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exhaustive enumeration is, however, impossible ; 
since, in order to suit fresh cases, old premisses 
may at any time be modified and new ones 
introduced. And it is important not to lose 
sight of the fact that in having recourse to the 
deductive method the economist is not rigidly 
tied down and limited in his choice of assump¬ 
tions. Even Caimes, who formulates somewhat 
narrowly what he regards as the ultimate and 
fundamental principles of economic reasoning, 
also recognises subordinate causes influencing 
human conduct in the pursuit of wealth, which 
may at a later stage be incorporated amongst 
the premisses of the science. 

When recourse is had to the deductive method, 
the application of conclusions to actual economic 
phenomena is of course dependent upon the 
realisation of the conditions assumed in the 
premisses. The conclusions, moreover, are al¬ 
most always subject to the proviso that the 
causes specially under consideration shall be 
allowed to work out their eflects undisturbed ; 
and tlicy must accordingly be regarded, not as 
positive predictions of what will be found to 
occur in every individual instance, but as state¬ 
ments of tendencies which are not unlikely to 
require a wide range of experience and the la])se 
of a considerable interval of time in order that 
their operation may be clearly manifested. For 
these reasons deductive political economy is said 
to be a hypothetical science ; but this must not 
bo considered to imjdy unreality or want of 
correspondence with the actual order of economic 
]>heiiomena. For so long as the premisses are 
not chosen arbitrarily, but take account of the 
most uniform and powerful of tlie forces in 
operation, the conclusions reached will be of 
fumlainental importance from the practical, no 
less than from tlio scientitic, point of view. 
The description “ hy[)othctical ” should, there¬ 
fore, not he a])])lied to political economy with 
any disparaging implic-ation. In tlio same sense 
in whif’ii it is applicable to ])olitieal economy, 
it is also applicable to such sciences as mechanics 
and astronomy. 

In order to avoid mis\indorstanding and error 
in the use of the deduetive method, it is neces¬ 
sary that the assumptions which constitute tin* 
b.-isis of the argument should )>e clearly enunci¬ 
ated ; and, further, that the conclusions reached 
sho\ild not be applied to any given state of 
society without a special investigation of the 
relevancy of the assumptions to tlie actual con¬ 
dition of atlairs. It has been already })oiuted 
out that deductive political economy obtains its 
ultimate premisses from observation. But it 
follows from what has just been said that this 
is not the only function fulfilled by observation 
in the employment of the deductive method. 
Observation also determines the limits within 
which given assumptions are approximately 
realised, and indicates the kind of allowance 
that should be made for the efi'ects of “(listurb- 


ing causes.” It, moreover, shows in what 
directions premisses must be modified in order 
that they may be adapted to special economic 
conditions ; and, finally, it serves to illustrate, 
test, and confirm the inferences that have been 
deductively obtained. In the process of verifi¬ 
cation, however, it is always necessary to bear 
in mind the special character of these inferences. 
In so far as they relate only to what will happen 
in the long run, time must be allowed for effects 
fairly to manifest themselves ; and in any case 
it must he remembered that a general tendency 
cannot be either established or refuted by an 
individual instance. 

In the application of the deductive method 
to economic problems many recent economists 
have availed themselves of the aid afforded by 
<liagrams and mathematical symbols ; and it 
may be observed in passing that when this is 
the case the precautions essential to the right 
use of the method are less likely to be over¬ 
looked. For the employment of uiathematical 
methods necessitates a full analysis and clear 
statement of the premisses upon which the 
reasoning is based ; and no one is likely to 
imagine that the results reached can be applied 
ortliand to the solution of practical problems. 
(See Diagrams; (iaAPiiiCAL Method ; Mathe- 
MATiCAL Method.) 

The deductive method has been the tradi¬ 
tional method of English economics, and the 
part which it plays in building u]i economic 
<loctrines has been specially ein])hasised by ^lill 
in his Unsettlrd Questions of Political Economy 
and in his Loyi^, and by Cairnes in his Logical 
Method of Political Economy. Upon this point 
Jevons also expresses his agreement with them. 
“ I think," he says, “that John Stuart Mill is 
substantially correct in considering onr science 
to be a case of what he calls the physical or 
concrete deductive method ; he considers tliat 
we may start from some obvious psychological 
law as, for instance, that a greater gain is pre¬ 
ferred to a smaller one, and we may then reason 
downwards, and jtredict the yfiienomeiia which 
will be ]>roduced in society such a law. The 
causes in action in any community are, indeed, 
so comjdicated that we shall seldom l>e able to 
disvwcr the undisturbed effects of any one law, 
but, so far as we can analyse the statistical 
plienoinena observed, we obtain a verification 
of our reasoning. Tliis view of the matter is 
almost identical witli that adopted by the late 
Professor Cairnes ”( 77«>orr/ of Political Economy, 
1879, p. 18). 

In opposition to tliis view, writers belonging 
to the more advanced wing of the “historical 
school,”—for example, Knies and Schmoller in 
Cermany, and Cliffe Leslie and Ingram in 
England,—either reject altogether the use of the 
deductive method in economics, or hold that 
the part wliich it has to play is unimportant 
and soon exhausted. Thus amongst the pre- 
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vailinff errors of economists, Professor Ingram 
Incluoes ‘‘that of exaggerating immensely the 
oflBce of deduction in their investigations.” 
“We can,” he allows, “sometimes follow tho 
method which Mill calls the d priori deductive, 
that is, we can, from what we know of the 
nature of man and the laws of the external 
world, see beforehand what social phenomena 
will result from their joint action ; but though 
the economists of the so-called orthodox scdiool 
T'^cognise no other method, we cannot really 
proceed far in this way, which is available only 
in simple cases.” Hence it is argued that 
“the d priori deductive method bhould be 
changed for the historical ” (Statist,o.a.l Journal^ 
1S78, pp. 617-626). Similarly, Clilfe Leslie 
lays it down that “the abstract and d prioi'i 
method yields no explanation of the laws de¬ 
termining either the nature, the amount, or the 
distribution of wealth.” “ On the other hand,” 
he says, “the philosophical method must be 
liistorical, and must trace the connection be¬ 
tween the economical and the other phases of 
national history” {Essays^ 1888, p. 189). 

It would occupy too much space to attempt 
here a discussion of the various arguments by 
which the assailants of the deductive method 
attempt to make good their position. It may, 
however, be observed that the problems which 
they have mainly in view are apt to be diflerent 
from those which the deductive economists have 
mainly in view. They are, for example, not 
imfrequently thinking of historical or semi- 
historical problems, which no one would seri¬ 
ously maintain to be capable of a deductive 
solution,—as, for example, the changes in kind 
which wealth undergoes in diderent states of 
society. For further illustrations of this point 
reference may be made to Clide Leslie’s essay On 
the Philosophical Method of Political Economy, 

Critics of the deductive method arc, more¬ 
over, apt to misinterpret the nature of the con¬ 
clusions to which alone it professes to lead. 
“The deductive economist’s theory of profits 
and prices,” says Clifife Leslie, “will be found 
to claim to be true, under all circumstances, in 
the case of every individual in trade and of 
every particular article, and to foretell the 
exact rates at which goods will be sold. His 
theory of taxation is an application of his theory 
of profits and prices ; and it proceeds on the 
assumption that prices will actually conform to 
the cost of production, so nicely in every parti¬ 
cular case, that every special tax on any com¬ 
modity will be recovered by the producer from 
the consumer, with a profit on the advance ” 
{Essays^ p. 229). It is certain that no authori¬ 
tative writer of the deductive school has ever 
intended to lay down such doctrines as these. 
The doctrine, for example, that taxes on com¬ 
modities are, under ordinary conditions, paid 
by consumers, relates solely to what will happen 
in the long run, and writers like Mill and 


Cairnes have never for a moment imagined that 
every individual instance will afford a verifica¬ 
tion of it. Caii'nes is very emphatic upon this 
point. Referring to the doctrine of cost of pro¬ 
duction, he says—“Is it meant that frerly- 
produced commodities invariably and without 
exception exchange for one another in propor¬ 
tion to their respective costs of production * 
If this is what the doctrine means, the assertion 
is clearly untrue. In what sense, then, is the 
statement true, +hat cost of production regulates 
the value of freely-produced commodities? The 
answer is, it is true hypothetically—in the 
absence of disturbing causes ; or, to express the 
same thing in a dilfcrent form, tho doctrine 
expresses not a matter of fact, but a tendcTicy ” 
[Logical Method^ pp. 93-4). 

Both friends and foes of the use of deduction 
in economic inquiries have too often implied 
that the use of one method excludes the uso of 
other methods. But this is far from being the 
case. In political economy the inductive and 
deductive methods arc of varying relative im¬ 
portance in diflerent departments of inquiry. 
But in every department the value of either is 
increased in so far as it can be supplemented 
by tho valid employment of the other. In¬ 
creased accuracy and abundance of observations 
and improved opportunities for making valid 
inductions will never render deduction superflu¬ 
ous, but will, on the other hand, provide it 
with a broader and better established basis, 
extending the range of its applicability, leading 
to its further developments, and increasing the 
practical utility of its conclusions. The object 
of the present article is to explain the nature 
of the deductive method, and for a detailed 
consideration of other methods reference must 
be made to Historical Mkthod, Inductive 
Method, etc. But whatever method may be 
immediately under consideration, it is most 
important to point out that the recognition of 
its utility does not imply the denial of the 
utility of other methods in their proper place 
and under proper conditions. 

It will constantly be found that economists 
are less narrow in their actual method of setting 
about the solution of economic problems than 
they are in what they write about method. 
Mill, for example, while sometimes speaking of 
the inductive method as if it were altogether 
inefficacious in economics, himself gives a typical 
example of its use in the discussion of the 
economic aspects of peasant proprietorship, 
which occupies so prominent a place in his 
political economy. Clilfe Leslie, on the other 
hand, continually has recourse in his own 
economic reasonings to that deductive method 
which he elsewhere so vehemently attacks. 
Some striking instances of this will be found 
cited in an article on “Economic Method” by 
Professor Sidgwick in the Fortnightly Eeview 
for February 1879. 
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There are indications that in the future the 
controversy as to the place of tlie deductive 
method in political economy will be less 
prominent than it has been in the past. A 
compromise is being effected, and economists 
are coming to substantial agreement. Thus, 
writers who carry on the tradition of the so- 
called classical school fully recognise that 
induction as well as deduction has an important 
])art to play in the building up of economic 
doctrines. Professor Marshall, for example, 
writes — “ Induction and deduction go hand in 
liand. The progress of economic reasoning 
depends on the study of economic facts, and, 
on the other hand, tliat study itself requires 
to be guided and directed by the scieiitilic 
knowledge which is the outcome and abstract 
of a [irevious study of fads. Every new study 
of facts adds to our knowledge of the action 
of economic causes, it enables us to form a 
better judgment as to the elfects wliicli any 
cause is likely to iwoduco, wliether acting 
singly or in combination witli others ; and it 
puts us in a better position to detect tlie 
hidden causes of results wliich come under our 
notice. Put the study, to be serviceable, must 
be careful and thorough, and must be so 
arranged as to isolate the action first of one 
cause and then of another, and make a careful 
examination of each ” (Principles of Economics, 
1891, p. 88). On the other liand, economists 
whose natural symjiatliios tend in the direction 
of the historical school are emphatic in their 
Ktatcmeiits that the deductive method is very 
far indeed from being superscde<l. “Tliese, 
then,” says Professor Wagner, ‘‘are llie two 
methods: on the one hand, deduction from 
psychological motives—lirst and foremost, 
deduction from the motive of imlividual ad¬ 
vantage, thou lioiu otlicr motives ; on tlio 
other band, induction from history, from 
statistics, and Irom tlie less exact and less 
certain, yet iiidis]»ensable, process of common 
observation and ox[)crie]i(x\ With both methods 
we are to approach tlic various probbuns of 
})olitioal economy, and to solve them so far 
as wc can. W’liich iiudhod is most to be used 
depends on the nature of the ]>articular 
problems ; but it depends also on tlie turn of 
mind, very likely ou tlie aeeident of training 
and education, of the indi^'idual investigator” 
{(Juo tif'ch/ Journo I i>/ Economics, October 
I88i), ]i. 1‘24). Professor Colin, again, ex[»rosses 
very clearly the view that deduction and in¬ 
duction are to be regarded as sup])leinentary, 
not as antagonistic, methods. “Our general 
consideration of the nature of induction,” he 
ri'inarks, “has taught ns that this method by 
itself aluiie, without deduction, is blind. Any 
historical or statistical collection of fact^ can 
liave a moaning, only when it is made from a 
point of view suirable to the subject which is to 
be considered. This material, collected from a 


deliiiite point of view, can again only be made 
of use for the discovery of a causal connection 
by being brought under the light of a previously- 
prepared hypothesis. The hypothesis is tested 
by this new material with regard to its re¬ 
liability, while in its turn it throws new light 
upon the material. Thus a tentative advance 
from the most uncertain suppositions to ever 
more hrmly established assumptions, is brought 
about by progressive observations ” (System dev 
NationaldkoTwmie, vol. i. p. 33). 

[On the subject (d the present article, see also 
Analytical Mehiou, A Priori Keasoninq, etc. 
Some discussinii of the deductive method and of 
economic inetliod in .general will be found in most 
systematic works on political economy. Special 
reference may, however, be made to tlie following : 
Eagehot, Economic. Studies, »?ssay.s i. and ii.—Block, 
Les Pro'irh de la Science Economique, introduc¬ 
tion.—Bulim-Pawerk, ‘‘ Historical vers^is Deductive 
Political Economy” {A 7 imds of the American 
Academy of Political and Sudal S'ience, October 
1890).—Cairnes, CharacUr and col Method of 
Political Iico/iomy. — Cherbuliez, Precis de la 
Sci^^nce Economique, Introduction.-- Cohn, System 
der A'afi'o/ni./o7>:o7?ow7ie,Introduction.—Cossa. (Juide 
to the Study of Poiiticnl Economy. —Cunningham, 
ThjC Useand Abuse of Money, ch. i.—Dunbar, “The 
ih-actionin Politi(?al Ecmiomy” [Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, October 18SG),—Ingram, History 
of politiraf Eamomy, and Address as President 
(f Section F of the British Association, 1878.— 
Jevens, Theory of Political Economy, ch. i.-— 
Kt^yncs, Scope and Method of Political Elconomy. — 
Clille Ijcslie, Essays in Political Ecoyiomy, especi¬ 
ally I'ssays xiv. to xvii. — i.unt, Present Condition 
of Economic Science. —Marshall, J^i'cscnt Position 
of Economics, and Principles of Economics, bk. i. 

, ch. vi.— Monger, Die Methode dec Politischen 
j <>cd:onoinie. —Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political 
! Economy, essay v., nnd Logic, bk. vi. ch. ix.— 
Roscher, Principles of Political Kco)oony, Intro¬ 
duction.—Sax, Das liVstoJ umt die Auf/aben, der 
Xatiottidohonomie. - Mou Sclieel, “ Die Politischo 
Oekonumie als Wissenscliaft ” (in Schonberg’s 
llandbitch der Politischen Ockonomie ).—Schmoller 
Ear Lutcraturgcschichte der Staois- und Soziid- 
iHssenschaften. — Science EJconomic Discussion 
(•‘ssays by II. U. Adams, R. T. Ely, etc.)— 
Si<lgwick, Principles of Political Economy, Tutro- 
diicliou, ch. iii., and Scope and Method., of Eco¬ 
nomic Science .— Senior, Political Economy. — 
M agner, “Present State of Political Economy” 
{(fiarterly Journal of Ecoumnics, October 1886).] 

J. N. K. 

DEED (Scot.) Any formal written instru¬ 
ment, properly aurlienticated, stating the 
terms of any agreement, contract, or obliga¬ 
tion, which must be do Unite, possible, and 
lawlul. It may be unilateral or bilateral, etc. ; 
it Tiiay be gratuitous, for no consideration is 
necessary ; and “scaling” is entirely in desue¬ 
tude, tliougli anciently jvecessary in matters 
abov'e i ;106 Scots (£8 : 6 : 8), and only dis¬ 
pensed with by statute 1584 in the case of 
tleeds which were also to be registered, a. d. 
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DEED OF ARRANGEMENT. A deed of 
arrangement (under the 60 & 61 Viet. c. 57) 
is an instrument in writing “made by, for, or 
in respect of, the alfairs of a debtor for the 
benefit of his creditors generally (otherwise 
than in pursuance of the law for the time 
being in force relating to bankruptcy).” 

The definition of a deed of arrangement given 
by the act is very wide. It includes (1) an 
assignment of property (to one or more trustees 
fer realisation and distribution among creditors) : 
(2) a deed or agreement for a composition : (3) 
ami (where creditors obtain any oon iol over 
a debtor’s ju'operty or business, . deed of 
inspectorship or other instrument entered into 
h-i the p’lrpose of carrying on or winding n|) a 
business ; (4) a letter of license given by credi¬ 
tors authorising a debtor, or by a debtor 
aiitiiorising some one else, to manage or di.spr>se 
of his htisiiiess with a view to the payment of 
Ids debts. The essential feature of tlie deed in 
each case is tliat it must be for the bonelit of 
the debtor’s creditors generally, and of the act 
that such deeds must be registered and open 
to public inspection. The object of the act, 
therefore, is not to sanction deeds of arrange¬ 
ment which would otherwise be illegal, or to 
interfere with or control the administration 
\uider such deeds, but simply to secure due 
publicity. Prior to 1887 such deeds were 
simple agreements governed by common law 
and not by special statute. By the above- 
mentioned act, which came into operation on 
tlie 1st of January 1888, deeds of arrangement 
became subject to certain statutory comiitions, 
the absence of Avhich renders them absolutely 
void. The act does not otherwise aifect their 
status, or give any validity to them which they 
would not otherwise possess. They are not 
required to be in any particular form, and 
remain voluntary agi'cements binding only on 
such persons as accede to them, and enforceable 
only in accordance with the provisions which 
they contain. In this respect they are essen¬ 
tially different from the deeds of arrangement 
and schemes of arrangement which have been 
legalised umler former bankruptcy acts, and 
more particularly under the acts of 1849, 1861, 
and 1869. The latter enjoyed certain special 
privileges, and were binding upon all the credi¬ 
tors of a debtor when adopted by a certain 
majority in the manner prescribed by law. 
They also differ in the same manner from the 
“schemes of arrangement” under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Acts of 1883 and 1890, which when 
assented to by a certain majority become bind¬ 
ing on dissenting creditors, subject to approval 
by the court after an investigation into the 
debtor’s conduct (see Bankruptcy). 

The chief condition imposed upon the validity 
of deeds of arrangement by the act of 1887 is 
that they shall be stamped and registered in 
the bills of sale department of the central office 


of the supreme court if in England, or in the 
bills of sale office of the high court of justice if 
in Ireland, within seven clear days after their 
first execution either by the debtor or by any 
creditor. Registration is efi’ected by filing 
with the registrar copies of the deed accom¬ 
panied by affidavits verifying the same and 
containing an estimate of the amount of ])ro- 
]>i'rty and liabilities included thereunder, the 
total amount of composition (if any), and the 
names and addresses of the <lebtor and his 
creditors. The leading }>articnlars of the deed 
are then cnterct! in a register, this register 
together with the deed itself is open to inspec¬ 
tion by any person, v. hctlier he be a creditor or 
not, on payment of the prescribed fee of 2s. fid. 
Wliile all deeds are thus registered in the central 
office in London, separate rcgistcis are ke])t in 
the county court of tlie districr in which the 
debtor’s place of business or residence is situ¬ 
ated, when such place of business or Residence 
is outside tlio London bankruptcy district. In 
these cases the registrar at the ccntrnl office 
transmits a copy of tlic deed to tlie registrar of 
the county court, who is required to file and to 
permit inspection of the same in tlie like nuiuner 
and on the like tenns as in the case of the 
central register. 

’Jlie publicity secured by the act lias un¬ 
doubtedly been of great benefit to the trading 
community. Prior to its passing, an insolvent 
trader, if he could induce all his ennlitors to 
assent, was often in a jiositioii to effect a secret 
arrangement of his affairs, which left him for 
some months and even years full liberty to t rade 
and incur fresh obligations while be was still 
under the burden of old ones which remained 
undischarged, and which were iilliinately paid 
or compounded for out of the })rocLeds of assets 
subso(|Ucntly acquired on credit. Siicli arrange¬ 
ments were often disastrous to the new creditors 
who, when their debtor finally ])assecl into the 
bankrii[)tcy court, had the mortification of find¬ 
ing that the goods which they had thus parted 
witli to an ap})arently solvent trader had simply 
been used for the jmrpose of ])ayiijg off old 
liabilities under a secret arrangement witli the 
old creditors. This practice is now rendered 
more difficult owing to the nee.essity which the 
Deeds of Arrangement Act imposes of register¬ 
ing such deeds, and the facilities whicli it 
provides for inspection. The publicity thus 
given is readily utilised through the medium 
of trade societies for the benefit of the trading 
community. 

An indirect benefit arises from the informa¬ 
tion afforded with respect to the condition of 
trade throughout the country, and the total 
amount of national losses by insolvency. Prior 
to 1888 no means existed for estimating 
the amount of these losses except in regard 
to cases administered under the Bankruptcy 
Act, although it was known by traders that 
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a considerable number of such arrangements 
annually took place, especially in certain trades 
such as the grocery, drapery, etc. The follow¬ 
ing statistics relating to the number and scope 
of the deeds of arrangement registered under 
the act of 1887 during three recent years are 
taken from the annual report of the inspector- 
general in bankruptcy for tlie year ending 1912. 


Year. 

Number 
of Case.s. 

Liabilitii\s. 

Asset'<. 

Estiuiated 
r.oss to 

Cl editors. 

1000 

33r.4 

£ 

4,203.010 

.£ 

2.4SO,013 

£ 

2,771,462 

1907 

3tSS 

5,214,004 

.o, 1U(),7S4 

354,0.3 4 

1012 

2770 

3,130,;* 10 


2.147,2.^S 


Though these ligures are not so large as the 
corresponding figures under the Bankruptcy 
Act, they show the consi<Ierable extent and 
important character of the insolvency annually 
dealt with under this head. 

A deed of arrangement is only binding 
upon the creditors who assent to it, and if it 
comprises an assignment of a debtor’s property 
to a trustee for the benefit of his creditors 
generally, it is an act of bankruptcy. Any 
creditor who does not accede to it can there¬ 
fore proceed against the debtor by ordinary 
process, and may, if he establislies a debt of 
upwards of present a bankruptcy petition 
against him ; and if an order of adjudication 
is made in pursuance of a petition presented 
within three months after the date of the deed, 
the latter may bo set aside and become void at 
the instance of the triistt'o in tlie bankruptcy. 
Any person who lias dealt with the estate 
included in the dce(l, wlictluT as trustee or 
otherwise, thereupon becomes [»crsonally liable 
as a trespasser lor any loss sustained by his 
intervention. After this period of three months 
the <loed cannot he challengeil umler the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, althuugli it is still liable to be set 
aside, under the statute of Kli/abcth (13 Kliz. 
c. 5), if it can be established that it was entered 
into for the purpose of defrauding credituis. 
Alf hough therefore no creditor is b(niiid by the 
deed unless lie assents to it, lie practically 
loses liis remedy as against the delUor’s property, 
unless lie can prove fraud, or unless he takes 
steps to preserve his rights hy a bankruptcy 
petition within three months from the ilate of 
the deisl ; and although he can after that 
period make the debtor bankiupt, he is not 
likely to derive much satisfaction from that 
course, as the debtor will probably obtain his 
discharge subject to a period of siispcnsioii, 
while the creditor may lose any dividend 
which he might have received under the deed 
of arrangement. 

'I'hcre are several important differences be¬ 
twixt a li(piidation nmler a deed of arrange¬ 
ment, and one under the Bankruptcy Act. 
The following are the most important. 


1. Under the Bankruptcy Act every debtor 
must undergo a public examination in court. 
Under a deed of arrangement no examination 
takes place, either in court or otherwise, except 
such as individual creditors choose privately to 
institute, and the debtor chooses to submit to, 
prior to the execution of the deed. 

2. The release of the debtor from obliga¬ 
tions is subject under the Bankruptcy Act to 
certain statutory limitations, and to the ap¬ 
proval of the court. Under a deed of arrange¬ 
ment the release is generally the main con¬ 
sideration received by the debtor for executing 
the deed, and is effected either by tbo instrument 
itself or in such method as the latter may pre¬ 
scribe. A release, however, is not necessarily an 
essential feature of the deed; in fact the deed is 
sometimes entered into merely for the purpose of 
giving the debtor time to pay his debts in full. 

3. The trustee in bankruptcy can set aside 
various preferences given by the debtor within 
certain periods prior to the date of the bank¬ 
ruptcy petition which would not be capable of 
being impeached as fraudulent at common law. 
Under a deed of arrangement the trustee has 
no siioli power. 

4. In bankruptcy, a trustee’s accounts aju 
subject to regular audit by the board of trade ; 
under a deed of arrangement there is no aiulit 
except such as may be provided by the terms of 
the deed. 

5. A irustee in bankruptcy is not only bound 
to file detailed co[>ies of his ai.eouuts in court 
and with the board of trade, but to send a 
siinim.iry of his receipts and payments to every 
ereditor. Under a deed of arrangement the 
trustee is umler no obligation to send any 
account to creditors (unless s[»ecially provided 
for by the deed). By § 25 of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1800, however, trustees under di'cds are 
now ic(piirod to send copi's of their accounts 
annually to the l)oanl of trade, where they 
can bo inspected by any creditor on payment 
of a foe of one shilling. 

While it is obvious that deeds of anaugeiuent 
thus lack many of the safeguards provided in 
the interests of the creditors and of the public 
in the case of bankruptcy [)roceedings, it is 
sometimes easier under tlicm to earr}^ on the 
business of a debtor who has become involved 
in temporary diflieulties with a view to payment 
of a composition, than would be practicable 
uudt'r the latter. The result may thus bo more 
beneficial both for the debtor and for his 
creditors. 

(Ill the year 1890 tlie inspector - general iu 
bankruptcy wrote in his report for that year :— 
“To give any majority of creditors the power to 
condone the otfenees which the Bankruptcy Act 
condemns and punishes ■would be to degrade 
commercial morality into a ([uestion of barter and 
to undo much of the benefit which the act has 
conferred upon honest and prudent trade. What 
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api)ears to be requirell, therefore, is to give any 
dissenting creditor the power to bring a deed of 
arrangement which aflects liis interest before the 
court, and to give the court the power when 
satisfied that it has been assented to by a certain 
majority of the creditors, that no oll'ences under 
the bankruptcy law have been cuminitted, and 
that no judicial investigation is necessary, to 
make the deed binding upon all the creditor.'. 
With a measure passed on these lines sa;»\e!.artb 
ing on the one hand the interests whi^-h th'* 
bankruptcy law was designed to protect, and 
nrovidiug on the other against obstructive tactics 
on the part of an unreasonable minority, it might 
bo fairly hoped that the controver.sy l-etween the 
advocates of private arrangenieiits on the one hand 
and banhrnptcy on the other would be closed, 
and that the two systems might be regarded as 
forming together a complete C(5de of bankruptcy 
prtjcedure.”) J. s. 

The ihinkruptcy Act 1913, which came into 
force Apiil 1, 1914, has improved the law wdth 
logard to Deeds of Arrangement in so far as it 
more certainly ensures that tlic trustee is an 
honest man, and that tlic deed has the assent 
of the majority of creditors. It prohibits 
general assignments of book debts unless tliey 
are registcicd in the same way as Bills of Sale, 
and further makes failure to kce[) proper books 
after any deed of arrangement has been ctfecte<l, 
in the event of subse([uent bankruptcy, a 
punishable oHence. Under a provision of this 
act the trustee has to give security for the 
due performance of his duties unless exonerated 
l)y a special resolution of the creditors passed 
lor the purpose. 

DEED POLL. A deed executed by one 
party only. It is so called because tbo to]> of 
the parchment was “polled” or sliaved quite 
even instead of being “indented,” 

[Stephen’s (Lairs of Hufjldnd, 
bk. ii. ]>t. i. eh. xvi.] j. e. c. m. 

DEFALCATION. The term defalcation is 
commonly used to describe the action of a clerk 
or S'U’vant who wrongfull}^ appropriates to his 
own use inuney which lie has received on account 
of his employer. A defalcation in this sense, 
althougli morally equivalent to tlieft, differs 
from theft in the circiunsraiice that tln^ money 
has never come into the p(assession of tln^ person 
entitled to it, and so has not been taken out 
of hi.s po.sscssion by the oilendcr. Defalcation Ts, 
however, a popular rather than a legal term, and 
is otten used with no very delinite signilication. 
The legal equivalent of defalcation, as above 
described, is Embezzt.emext {q.v.) f. c. m. 

DEFENCE. Name of a pleading in an 
action by wliicli the defendant replies to the 
plaintilfs claim as set out on the indorsement 
on the writ or in the statement of claim. It 
must, like every other pleading, “ contain only 
a statement in a summary form of the material 
facts ” on which the defendant relies. If it 
has been settled by counsel it must be signed 


by him, and if it contains more than 720 words 
it must be printed. The defence may consist 
(1) in a denial of the facts alleged by the 
iHaiiitiff ; (2) in a denial of the legal conclusions 
•irawn by the plaiiitilf from the facts stated by 
him ; (3) in an admission of the facts stated by 
the ydaintilf con]Ted with an allegation of other 
facts wTiich take away the plaintilfs right {e.g. 
a contract is admitted, but it is alleged that it 
was obtained by fraud, or that it lia.s been 
performed b^^ore action brought, or that tlie 
plainiilf has released his right). Allegations 
of fact in the statement of claim, if not denied 
specifically, or stated to be Jiot admitted, arc 
taken to be admitted by the defendant (except 
in the case of an infant or lunatic defendant). 

E. s. 

DEFENCE, Cost of. The feudal system 
distributed property and in Hu-nee in })roportion 
to the obligation to take pa i t in defence. Its 
armies were essentially militias. The growth 
of monarchy, with the tendency to identify the 
.state wdth the personal ruler, threw tlic cost of 
defence mainly on the revenues of the sovereign, 
obtained by taxes in lieu of the feudal dues. 
AVar came to bo regarded as the ])ersonal all'air 
of the king, and the ellbrts made in war were 
limited by tlic .size of the standing niiny wliich 
he was able to maintain. In this period the 
art of war became a distinct prollission or trade, 
and the superiority of a stamiing enny over a 
militia was soon rccogni.sed, nowlierc more 
clearly than in the ITra/f/r of Nations^ wdiere 
the two were well distinguished. “The prac¬ 
tice of military exercises,” wrote Adam Smith, 
“is the sole or jirincipal occiqiatioii of the 
.soldiers of a standing army, and the mainten¬ 
ance or })ay which the .state alloi'ds tlu'in is the 
])rincipal and ordinary fund of their subsistence. 
The practic(3 of military exercises is only the 
occasional occupation of the soldiers of a 
militia, and t|j^ey derive the princi[)al and or¬ 
dinary fund of their subsistence from .some other 
occupation.” Adam Smith, however, cleaily 
jierceived that “a militia which has served for 
several succes.sivc campaigns in the licJd becomes 
in every respect a standing army. ” The French 
revolution identifying the nation with the 
.sovereign, brought the whole nation into arms. 
The force thus developed, though at lirstamero 
militia, fultillcd Adam Smith’s ])re(lictioii and 
easily crushed the comparatively small armies 
maintained by the neighbouring moiiarchies, 
and compclle<i them, too, to recognise that 
defence is the business not merely of the 
sovereign but of the nation. This view has 
been revived by more recent events, and at the 
present day defence is conducted as far as 
possible by the employment of tiie whole of tlie 
national resources. 

The- loss of productive energy and of capital 
caused by war far exceeds the pecuniary expen¬ 
diture of the belligerents. It includes also 

2 M 
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material destruction on a great scale, the inter¬ 
ruption of trade, the cessation of industry, the 
loss by deatli, or disablement from wounds or 
disease, of a great number of workers. The 
economic losses arc usually great in ])roportion 
to the duration of the war ; they are also as a 
rule greater on the defeated side. Accordingly, 
in order to avoid defeat, to shorten the duration 
of a [lossiblc war, and to render attack improb¬ 
able except for grave motives, preparatioiks 
are made during peace, which arc amongst tlie 
[nincipal objects of government expenditure. 

The modern continental system combines the 
advantage of a militia—the .soldier’s .sustenance 
not being a lifelong burden to the state—witli 
tliat of a standing army, which consi.sts in 
superior professional skill. The leaders and 
instructors (ollicers) and their as-sistants (non- 
couimis.sioued ollic.ers) are professional soldiers, 
at all tirne.s paid and maintained by the state. 
The rank and file are ordinary citizcn.s, com- 
ix'llcd to devote to the exclusive practice of 
military exercises the minimum time within 
wliich skill in arms and perfect disci [dine can 
be ac([iiireil. This period varies in the con¬ 
tinental practice between two and three years, 
with an exce[»tion in some cases in favour of 
well-educated recruits, who serve one year only. 
The objeet- is to make a capable soldier of every 
healthy adult male. But no state has yet been 
willing to incur the cxjkmisc of training the 
whole of the men born in any one year—-the 
“animal contingent” — for the full jkeriod. 
('om})let('. or ])artial exemption is therefore 
grant'd, usually to those whoso productive 
services have a s])ecia] value. Tin* pci tbrmanoe 
of militaiy .service is held to rest on n, primary 
obligation and not on contract, so that the 
trilling money allowance made to the ju’ivate 
soldier is not [»ro[)erly described as pay. This 
organisation produces for defence an army cotm- 
pri.sing tlie majority of able-bodied n»en between 
the ages of twenty and forty, but it maiutaiiis 
in time of j)eaee only a fraction of this great 
number at the publii- cost. 

In Great Biitaiu the obligation to mililary 
service is in abeyanee, and a standing army of 
a modified 1 Sth-centuiy type is maiiitained side 
by side with an old militia tlie Special Jte.serve 
—and a new militia—the T(*nitorial Force, Tlie 
standing anuv is recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment on tile basis of contract for |»ay. Tlie 
contract is for twelve years, of which, since 
recent changes in the system, nine are usually 
S]Hmt with the eoloms ; during the remainder 
pay i.s received in return for the liabilitv to be 
ree.illed upon mobilisation. The S[>ccial Itcserve 
and rorritorial Force arc also voluntarily re¬ 
cruited ; ollicers and men receive pay for each 
day served. In both alike tin- instructors 
(adjutants) and their assistants (noii-commis- 
si-mod ollieeis), as.vigned to them from the 
regular army, receive continuously the full 


pay of their respective ranks, wdth extra 
allowances. 

The relatively great cost of the Englisli peace 
force arises [lartly from the endeavour to attract 
recruits by the offer of pay—a shilling a day— 
from a more ex[)ensive scale of clothing, feeding, 
and living, and iioni the fact that in England 
wages and salaries are on an average higher 
tlian ill Germany. Moreover, the British army 
kec[>6 garrisons in the West Indies, in the 
Mediterranean, South Africa, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and China. These garrisons absorb 
about 45,000 men, costing nearly four millions, 
wliile the receipts from the colonies and Egyjit 
amount to only £552..500. Then a whole 
army cor[>s is ke}>t in Ireland. The frequent 
movement of troo[ts thus necessitated causes 
Some ex[)en.se. In Germany the doctrine of 
duty applied to defence enables the scale of 
living and clothing to be kept down to what is 
neccs.sary. The private soldier practically re- 
ceivc.s no pay, his 4^(1. a day being hardly 
enough to ])rovide food necessary in addition to 
wliat i.s supjdied by the goveiaiment. The 
pensimi li.st is relieved by the [iractice of em¬ 
ploying disci larged non-commissioned ollicers in 
:lie civil services, notably in the state railways 
and tiic post and telegraph offices. 

A [>eace army withdrawing from [u’oductive 
labour five or six hundred thousand men, in¬ 
volves, of course, a largei- loss of productive 
energy than one which kee[is unproductive 
only a hundred and .seventy thou,sand men. 
But it may Ik* doubted whel hcr the continental 
.sy.slcm involw's any otlier economic loss differ- 
vnt in kind from that which accompanies the 
liriti.^h standing army. The soldier with the 
colours i.s, while his service lasts, withdrawn 
from [)roduction. The economical loss umh r 
thi.s liead depends on the number so withdrawn. 
If tlie number is small a selection can be made 
of those wile would he inefficent producer!?. 
If it becomes considerable more eflicient ]>ro- 
ducers must in any case be taken, wlietlier I he 
enlistment is voluntary or the .service a duty. 
Tlie soldier is not merely a lum-producer, but 
a consumer. It is evident from the figures 
that lie consumes in proportion to numbers, 
much more largely in England than in France 
<>r Germany. In Gfrmauy. at least, he is to 
-<01110 extent utilised as a [)!oilucer, clothes and 
shoes being in many eases made by tlie soldiers, 
and thus the demand on tlie taxpayer reduced. 
That the soldicis so em[)loyed as w’orkmen are 
Hot p.'iid lor their work is perhaps an injustice, 
but hardly a loss to tlie nation. On the other 
hand it is nece.ssaiy to give due weight to the 
fact that the continental system, taking recruits 
at the age of twenty and dismbssiiig them at 
r.wenty-two or twenty-three, withdraws tliem 
(rom industry before their services have become 
very valuable, and returns them to it with their 
industrial capacity unimpaired. It is widely 
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believed that the British soldier, on passing 
into the reserve after seven years of military 
life, has lost much of his industrial value. But 
the evidence given to Lord Wantage’s Com¬ 
mittee showed that in 1891 the majority of 
the reservists were in regular employment. 

The German one-year “ volunteers” serve at 
their own ex})ense, thereby escaping the rest of 
tlie two years’ term normal for other recruits. 
They are required to give proof of superior 
education. They correspond in attainments and 
amount of personal expenditure with British 
volunteer oflicers. 

The aggregate annual expenditure of the 
European States upon armies and navies in 
time of peace exceeds at the present time 
£300,000,000, of which a larger proportion 
than at any previous period is devoted to naval 
forces. The expenditure of the principal Euro¬ 
pean Powers is approximately as follows :— 

(Foreign coins converted as £1 = 20 Marks, 25 Francs 
and Lire, 24 Crowns, 10 Xioublos.) 

Great Britain (1912-13) exclusive of India— 

Navy .... £44,3t>.'->,000 
Ainny .... 28,071,000 

-£72,436,000 

India (1910-11) military services including 

marine. 19,700,500 

Austria Hungary (1909)— 

Army, including extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure . £10,995,500 
Navy .... 2,013,244 

- 19,638,750 

France (1910)— 

Ai-niy .... £32,91.3,905 
Navy .... 13,05'.t,820 

- 46,573,731 

German Empire (estimates 1910-11)— 

Army .... £35,492,350 
Navy .... 7,902,000 

- 43,394,950 

Italy (estimates 1909-10)— 

Army ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary . . . £12,349,046 

Navy ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary . , . 6,785,441 

- 19,1.34,487 

Russia (estimates 1910)— 

Army .... £48,071,6.39 
Navy .... 8,'.)24,74.3 

- 56,990,382 

Switzerland (estimates 1910)— 

Alilitary expenditure . . . 1,619,953 

The following tables give an account of the 
forces maiutained for the above expenditure :— 


Na n’cs(from JHlke return, 1010); sh ips built and hnilding. 


1 

1 i 

i 

.5? 

(5 

Germany. 

Italy. 

ai 

Japan, j 

Battleships 

65 

23 

15 

41 

12 

34 

17 

Armoured co.a'^t defence 







V(‘ssels .... 


8 

2 

7 


10 


Armoured cruisers . 

41 

22 

6 

12 

io 

15 

13 

1 Protected cruisers 1st Cl. 

18 

5 

7 



3 

o 

,, ,, 2n(i ,, 

•U 

9 

2 

28 

3 

16 

14 

,, ,, 3rd ,, 

Uni)rotected cruisers 

16 

8 

2 

12 

11 

2 

6 

2 



10 


5 

6 

Scouts .... 

s 





3 


1 Torpedo ve.ssehs 

23 

Vo 

0 

1 

5 

2 

2 

j Torpedo boat destroyers 

187 

i 7 

97 

98 1 

23 

40 

59 

Tori)cdo boats. 

116 

246 

63 

82 

96 

30 

69 

Submarines 

74 

79 

33 


7 

28 

12 


[Germany had in 1910 eight submarines built; the 
number building was not known. ] 


Armies (approximate figures). 



Peace 

Strength. 

Mobilised 

Army. 

Further 

Reservee. 

Great Britain (Jan. 1, 
1910) . 

France (1909) . 
Russia 

Germany (1909) 
Austria Hungary 
(1909) . 
lUly (1909) . 

105,686 

528,000 

1,200,000 

621,162 

382,808 

288,349 

299,676 

1,220,000 

1,700,000 

1,760,000 

674,000 

600,000 

350,758 

1,200,000 

1,500,000 

? 

? 


The expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
defence according to the estimates for 1910-11 
was 


Navy — 

Personnel (numbers borne, 131,000) . £10,708,60u 

Materiel and administration . . . 27,077,700 

Non-etfective.2,7<'.2,400 

Anumnts borne in other than navy 
estimates. 37.3,358 


Total naval expenditure .... 10,077,258 

(of which contributed by India and-' ^ 

Colonies, £494,900). 

Army — 

I. Personnel. Regular troops— 

(a) 173,(>60 regular army £16,496,058 
(h) 1,3.3,990 reserve . . 1,306,350 

(c) Labourand educational 

establishments . . 936,737 


Total regular army . £18,799,745 

Special Reserves .and Teriitorial Force— 
(a) 75,013 special reserve, 

formerly jiiililia . £1,938,332 

(h) 274,712 territorial force, 
forimmly \'o]unteers 
and yeomanry . . 3,2.07,803 

(c) 3010 Channel Islands 

militia . . . 28,832 

(d) 2S62 Malta and Ber¬ 

muda militia and 

volunteers . . . 32,738 


Total Personnel (662,647) 
11. Stores and supplies . 
III. Stall and administration 


£5,247,205 

. £24,046,950 
. . 3,953,089 

1,100,061 


Total .army e.sti mates .... £29,106, 100 
(tow.ards which India, certain colonies, ———^— 
and Egypt contribute together 
£1,184,100). 


The cost of maintaining armies and navies 
during peace should be compared with the cost 
of war. The following table (after ^Ir. Edgar 
Craramond inQiairtrrlyReview, Oct. 1910).shows 
approximately the outlay incurred in the princi¬ 
pal wars of recent times :— 


Date. 

War. 

Cost 

1853-1854 

Crimean .... 

£ 

340,000.000 

18.59 

Italian 

60,000,000 

1864 

.Schleswig-Holstein . 

7,000,000 

1861-1865 

American Civil War— 



Nortliern States 

940,000,000 


Southern States 

460,000,000 

1866 

Prussia, Italy, and Austria 

66,000,000 

1870-1871 

Franco-German War- 



French expenditure 
German ,, 

540,000,000 

77,500,000 

1899-1902 

South African War— 


British expenditure 

211,000,000 

1004-1905 

Rus.so-Japanese War— 



Russian expenditure . 

300,000,000 


Japanese „ 

1 208,000,000 
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DEFERRED PAYMENTS—-DEFERRED STOCK 


The place of the expense of defence” in 
national ( conomy was well considercrl by Adam 
Smith, who accounted for its progressive in¬ 
crease. In recent times tins outlay has often 
been regarded as analogous to the premiums 
paid for insurance. Hut while an insurance 
company undertakes, in the contingency con¬ 
templated by the policy, to pay a sum by way 
of compensation, tlioro is no similar means of 
rc[)aiiing the damage done to a nation in war. 
'i’lie money .spent during j)ea(e on armies 
and navies might l)etter l)o compared to tlic 
outlay of a municipal corporation for the 
mairitcnatice of a tire brigade, the purpose 
being not to compensate for loss but to prev'cnt 
it. The i)rotection, however, in tin*, case of 
t*x[>enditure on armaments is not against war, 
blit against defeat an<l its conse<[uenee3. | 

Tlie im^t important iiuestioii concerning 
th(i cost of defence is, Wherein consists true 
economy I in other words, Which portion of the 
outlay brings in the largest relative return, 
what are the essential matters on wliich money 
must be s])cnt during pesn e, and wliat j)repara- 
tions admit of postponement until the moment 
lias arrived for tlio em[)loyjneiit of force ? 

The table of the cost of recent wars shows 
that the ex[)enditnre in actual war is loss in 
'lie case of a well-pre{)are(l than in that of 
an uiifnepared }S(at(\ In tlie American civil 
war holli sidiis were nnpi'epaicd. For the 
Month vVlVican war Groat Britain was not 
prejiared. hor tin' FrancoA'lerman war, Ger- j 
many was and Franco was not snitaiily prepanai, 
d'li(' olcnicnls of prc[nuation for war arc, 
lirst, I ho jdanning and diK'ctiiig organism, which 
consists of liui organs of eonnnand and of 
administration ; socondlv, the training organism 
or cadn's of liio army ; tliinlly, tlie personnel of 
tlie rank and tile ; ainl, lastly, tlie mali'iiel or tlio 
im[)lemoiits of war. Oftlii'se the lirst. tlie organ 
n\' foi-ethoiiglit, costs proportionally little, imt 
is tho determining factor of the ellicin y of the 
whole outlay, 'i'luis the hrgiiniiiig of economy 
is to have lirst rate ministries for Army and 
Navy, and within tlu'in tho best obtainable 
porsmiTu l and oigani-ation in the odices that 
deal with strati'gieal and tactical problems. 
Next in iinpoitaiice toi' ultimate snecess is the 
quality, pr«»(lueed hy training and selection, of 
the cadres, tlm otlicers ami non eommissioned 
otliv'ris who edueali* the piivati' soldiers, sailors 
and marines. The disei[ilim'and teehnieal skill 
of the men are proportionate to the quality of 
tlie cadres. They iiieiease with the time wliieh 
the men spend in active training until the 
maximum of condition has been reached, after 
which siicoossive inetvments of time fail t<< 
Itrodiice corres['onding inerementa of discipline 
or skill. Idle materiel is of mucli the .same 
quality in all modern armies and navies, ami its 
e(vst t»rot)oi'tionate to the si/e of the army or j 
navy, the only economy being that produced ' 


by good judgment in the purchase or manufac- 
ture, i.e, by the quality of the ministry which 
buys or produces. From the consideration of 
these factors it appears that for an army or 
navy of a given size tho cost will be lowest 
when the ministry and the cadres are the best 
in quality, and when the time during which the 
common soldier or sailor rentains in training is 
not prolonged beyond the moment xvhen further 
practice produces no corresponding addition to 
quality. In the case of an army this period 
is perhaps two to three years. In the case of 
navies it is probably longer, but the acces¬ 
sible evidence does not enable the time to bo 
fixed. 

From the point of view' of Great Britain 
there is a further question as to the most 
economic method. It concerns tho relative 
amount of effu t to be given to naval and to 
military jireparation respectively. For Great 
Ihitain beyond doubt the vital matter is to 
olitain victoiy at sea, which is the function of 
naval force alone. But experience shows that 
naval viedory may be facilitated and that its 
elfects are enhanced by the co-operation of 
military with naval force. Given a navy of 
.such quality and size as to have the probability 
of decisive victory over the hostile navy, then 
the chance of ilietating peace on stvtisfactory 
te.rms will bo incn;ased luoic by an efHcient 
mobile army able to oiieratc in the enemy’s 
territory tlian hy fui tlier naval force. 

[See Gillen, ‘‘Cost of Franco - Gcriiiau War,” 
on Finance, —Bastable, Public Finance, 
bk. i. cli. ii. on “The Cost of Defence.”] s.w. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS. The phrase 
'‘standard fur deferred ].)ayments” is ajijilied 
hy Prof. Walker to the function of money 
which .Jevons describes in the followdng passage 
and its context: “Every jicrson making a 
contract hy whicli he will receive something at 
a future day, will prefer to .secure the receijit 
of a commodity likely to he as valuable then 
as now. This commodity will usually be the 
cniTijnt money, and it will thus come to [lerform 
the function of a Standard <>/' Value” (Walker, 
Money, p. 10 ; Jevons, Mon>'y, p. 14). 

The term “deferreil payments,” when used 
in conneetion with “tabular standard” (or 
similar jilirases), as by Prof. Walker in his 
Money, p. 151>, refers specially to tho.se “ long- 
endnring debts and transactions,” those “con¬ 
tracts extending over long series of years,” 
which Jevons and orlu is have proposed to 
regulate by a standard more permanent than 
nvoney. 

[.Tevoiis’s Money, p. 325 ; Currency and Finance, 
pp. 122. 297 (see Index Numukr, Tauulau 
Standakd).] p. y. e. 

I>EFERRED STOCK. On the stock ex¬ 
change the securities xvhich have been issued by 
a government or corporation take dilferent 
ranks. Thus an English railway company is 
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liable lirst for the interest on its debenture 
stock ; next, for that on prefeiTed stock, if 
earned; next, for dividend on tlie ordinary 
stock, and finally for dividend on deferred 
stock should any exist. In America the shares 
of railways usually represent the ‘‘deferred" 
interest of the original coustructors in the profits 
of the railway ; mortgage bonds, and perhaps 
preference interest, having first to be satisfied 
out of net profits. Most of the American rail¬ 
road shares known to the London stock exchange 
represent nothing more solid than hope deferred 
for a very long time, but these are not known 
as what they really are, viz. deferred shares. 
Of late years it has been largely the practice of 
trust companies to issue preferred and deferred 
stocks, the former being entitled to a given rate 
of interest preferentially, while the deferred 
section of the capital takes the residuar}' profit 
in the shape of a dividend. Deferred stock is 
usually created to meet the demand of specu¬ 
lators Avho favour a security which is exposed 
to violent fluctuations. If an English railway, 
which has issued deferred stock, be responsible 
for a serious accident, the holders of deferred 
stock, who previously had a chance of a divi¬ 
dend, may see the prospect of dividend entirely 
blotted out for a time. The deferred stock of 
an English railway company is peculiar. It is 
the result of an option given to the holders 
of ordinary stock. For example, holders of 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway 
ordinary stock have been allowed to divide eacli 
£200 of ordinary capital into £100 of B or 
preferred stock bearing 6 per cent, if such a 
dividend be earned, and £100 of A or deferred 
stock, which receives the surplus. Thus, when 
a dividend of 7 per cent is announced on 
Brighton Railway ordinary stock, a holder of 
£200 stock gets £14 ; but, if he has divided 
his stock, he gets £6 on £100 preferred capital 
and the surplus £8 on £100 deferred capital. 
There are investors who buy only the defeiTed 
stock, regarding themselves as residuary legatees 
of a fine estate ; others avoid such a stock as 
being too speculative. The division was made 
to meet ditferent tastes and suit different tem¬ 
peraments and deferred railway stock is simply 
the result of that division. A. E. 

DEFICIENCY ADVANCES. Under sect, ifi 
of the Exchequer and Audit Departments’ Act, 
1866, the treasury are required at the close of 
each quarter to prepare an account of the in¬ 
come and charge of the consolidated fund, 
including under the latter head the charges fm- 
the ituhlic debt due on tlie fifth day of the 
succeeding quarter. This account is examined 
by the comptroller and auditor-general, who 
must, if the income of tlie consolidated fund in 
Great Britain or in Ireland for the quarter is 
insufficient to defray the charge upon it, cer¬ 
tify the amount of the deficiency to the Bank 
of England or to the Bank of Ireland as the case 


may be, aud those Banks are authorised to make 
advances during the siicceeding quarter, on the 
application of the treasury, to an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate the amount of the 
deficiency so certified. These advances are 
secured on an I. O.U. of the government, and 
are paid oti‘ out of accruing revenue as the state 
of the exchequer balance admits. They bear 
interest at a rate agreeil upon, for eaeli occasion, 
between the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the Bank, principal and interest being payable 
within the quarter in which the advai^ce is made. 
The formal correspondence between the chan- 
eellor and tiio Bank respecting these advances 
is annually ]»resciitcd to parliament. [See e.fj. 
Pari. Paper, No. 48 of 1910.] 

Under sect. 5 of the National Debt (Sinking 
Fund) Act of 1875, the surjfius of income aliove 
expenditure in any year (called the old Sinking 
Fund) may be applied by the National Debt 
Commissioners in paying ofl‘deficiency advances. 
(See also Deficiency Bills.) g. ii. u. 

DEFICIENCY BILLS. A term used to 
denote the exchequer bills formerly issued for 
the special purpose of being given to the Banks 
of England and Ireland as security foi- the 
advances required to make good the defiei<‘ney 
on the con.solidate(I fund. The issue of these 
bills was regulated by the Act 57 Geo. III. 
c. 48, sects. 6-14, which provided that if upon 
making up the accounts of the income and 
charge of the consolidated fund for each quarter, 
it appeared to the treasury that the produce of 
that lund was not sufficient to defray the 
charges thereon, it should be lawful for the 
treasury to direct that exchequer bills sboidd 
be made out for such sum or sums as should 
be sufficient to make up the delicucncy. The 
interest to be borne by the bills was not to 
exceed the rate of “ three i)enco halfpenny per 
centum per diem”; the Banks of England and 
Iredand were empowered to advance moneys on 
the credit of them ; and they were to be place<l 
as so much cash in the offices of the tellers of 
the exchequer. The Act above leferred to was 
repealed by the Exchequer and Audit De])art- 
ments Act, 1866, which substituted for them 
a similar but simpler institution known as 
Deficiency Advances { q .' v ,) t. n. e. 

DEFICIT. In public finance, an excess of 
exi>f*riditure over income, either (a) actual or 
(5) estimated. Unless, of course, the occurrence 
of a deficit is deliberately contemplated—and 
the practice of making provision annually for the 
requirements of the coming year is ojjjiosed to 
such a course—an actual deficit is ordinarily 
due either to the failure of taxation to realise 
as much as was anticipated, or to the necessity 
for meeting extraordinary and unexpected ex¬ 
penditure, as in the case of war and warlike 
preparations. Where a deficit is only estimated, 
it can be, and frequently is, made good by an 
increase of taxation, unless an addition to the 
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public debt is deliberately sanctioned, or some 
fund or available asset is appropriated to meet 
the deficiency. Both descriptions of deficit are 
usually referred to in the budget speech of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and it is essential 
to discriminate between the two in considering 
the finance of an administration. 

The following table shows the estimated and 
nctiial deficits shown in regard to the linance of 
the United Kingdom since 1842-43. 



l.'hHiicellor 


Deficits. 


Year. 

of the 
r,xcho(iijiT. 

Unro vised 
Kstiiriate. 

Ftrvis'Ml 

KBtimutH. 

ActUAl. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

ist‘2-4:i 

(Joulbnrn 

2,469,000 


2,421,776 

ISIT-IS 

Wood 


3,092,285 

isis-ia 



2,031,250 

209,878 

IS'.Y 

l>i.srrii‘li 

2,125,000 


is54-&a 

Gl.'idsLono 

2,S10.0"0 

8,543,000 

0,19<;,80S 


Lewis 

nv'iOo,:)!'.) 

18,895,000 

22,723.854 

1 ssa-sT 


13,901,000 

9,873,000 

3,254,005 


,, 



247,340 

1 i 

l)iMi;udi 

3,990,000 



Gladblone 

4,807,000 



isao-iU 

,, 

9,400,000 

1,280,000 

2.558,385 


,, 



2,412,000 

1807-08 

Disiiudi 


955.000 

I,«i30,02l 

ls08-r.o 

Hunt 

2,078,000 

278,000 

2,380,824 

1870-71 

Lowe 


1,852,000 

1871-7‘J 

Nortlioote 

2,713,000 


7,000 

187t;-77 

774,000 


1S77-7S 1 




2,64(),197 

1S78.74» 1 


4,559,07t5 

1,155,670 

2,291,817 

i87y-so 


2,945,000 1 


2,840,098 

iss‘j-s:5 1 

Glridst-one 

i 

200,000 

18S4-S-. , 

(:hild(!r3 


l,0t3,.O'>0 

1,049,772 

ISn.'. so ! 


14,932,(00 i 

2,832,000 

2,642,543 

1-80-S7 

1 fare cart 

543,599 i 


! 

(lobchen 

].!il7,O0i) ' 



IS'.O!-'.)! 

llarcoiirt 

1,574,000 


169,000 



■1,502,01)0 


ISOO-OO 


319,000 



1 

Ifiel-s 

l.>i-ach 

2,6 10,1*00 


1.3,883,000 1 

1900-1')01 

,, 

38,SI l.noo ' 

22,5 n,000 

53.297.tool 

1901-2 

,, 

5;),3 1 

1S.n7i'..ooo 

52,521,000 1 

1902-2 

,, 

26„82-l,Ot »o 

21,17 l.oou 

32,932,000 Ij 

I'.'iia-1 

Ititeliie 



5,415,000 


A. Chain- ' 
Imm'I liii 1 

3,320,000 


1908 9 

r.h.yd- 

Cr(tri,a> 



714.000 

1909-10 


.15,762,(4*0 


26,2 IS.O'»0 2 


J SDiith AiVicfiri Wfif ptMi-'U. 

- Bii'lfjct of noL smli! fullow iinj year. 

Ib'cr inrlier years Nnitlirnto, J'v'cntjf Yctinf <>f 

Financial IStV.: ; 15n\toii, Finance and rolitic'^, 

18S8. f 5 ce al.so liuDtii.T.] r. ii. c. 

DEFINITIONS. Whately, in his ninth 
“Introductory Lecture on Political Economy'’ 
(]>uhlishoii 1832), observes that in a science in 
which terms already in common use are em- 
j'lovetl tliere is greater danger of neglecting 
(|ucsnons of definition than in a e.-ise where the 
technical terms are quite new to the student, 
and. ihcrefore, obviously ilemand explanation. 
The need of any general maxims regarding the 
definition of economie terms iloes not seem to 
have been felt till after llie t-ippearaiice of 
Ricardo’s cliief work. Adam Smith, who gave 
few eut-amLdried definitions, had generally 
used words in the sense which they bore in 
ordinary language and had endeavoured to 
explain and illustrate this sense. But Ricardo, 


sometimes disregarded common usage alto¬ 
gether, and attributed entirely new significa¬ 
tions to economic terms. For instance, he 
defined the rise and fall of wages, rent, and 
profit in such a way that wages and rent 
might '‘fall” when they had “increased one- 
half” and “three-fourths” {Principles, ch. i. 
§ 7, in Works, p. 31). Such latitude was 
sure to olleiid. Malthus's conservative mind 
revolted against it, and in his Pririciples {l%2<)) 
he protested that economists were not at liberty 
to define their terms just as they pleased (p. 
26). In 1827 he laid down in his Definitions 
in Political Economy some “rules which ought 
to guide political economists in the definition 
and use of their terms.” The object to be kept 
in view, he says, is such a definition and appli¬ 
cation of economic terms “as will enable us 
most clearly and conveniently to explain the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations ” 
(p. 4). This object will be best attained, he 
thinks, by using terms, whenever it is possible, 
in the sense in which they are used in the 
common conversation of educated persons. 
When it is necessary to make distinctions 
wliich are not made in common conversation, 
the previous practice of cconofnists, and especi¬ 
ally of Adam Smith, should be followed, and 
further changes only admitted when it can be 
clearly proved that they would decidedly con¬ 
tribute to the advancement of the science ([>. 
5). Cairnes, in his lecture “Of the place and 
purpose of Definition in Political Economy ” 
(Lect. VI. in Logical Method of PoL Econ., 
1857), repeats these rules in substiiuce, but, 
lo.'^s conservative than Malthus, insists strongly 
on the necessity of gradually improving the 
definitions of economic terras as knowledge of 
the science increases. In a frequently-quoted 
part of lii.s lecture lie develops a proposition 
laid down by Alai thus (in Principles, p. 25) to 
the effect that economic distinctions may pro¬ 
perly resemble the distinction between animal 
and vegetable in being founded on differences 
of degi’ce. Sidgwick {Pol. Peon., I. ii. § 1) 
observes that the two questions what is com¬ 
monly meant by a term and what meaning can 
most conveniently be given to it must not be 
confused Ho also urges powerfully that the 
process of searching for a definition is extremely 
useful altogether apart from the discovery of a 
satisfactory one. 

It must not be forgotten that the practical 
usefulno.ss of political economy depends chiefly 
on its wide dillusiun, so that the formation 
of an economic language understood only by 
specialists is highly undesirable. For the 
promotion of the material welfare of a people 
few things can be more useful than patient 
inquiry into the actual meariiug of terms like 
wealth, iiicouie, capital, rent, wages, profits, 
when used in common language by ordinary 
people. As soon as ambiguities and inconsist 
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eiicies are commonly perceived, language may 
be trusted to find some way of ridding itself of 
them without the assistance of forhial defini¬ 
tions. 

Great confusion has often lesiiUed from the 
practice of defining mere words and neglecting 
the phrases or terms of which the words con¬ 
stantly form a part. For instance, many defini¬ 
tions of “wealth"' are far from deciding what 
is meant by “ the wealth of a nation ” or “ the 
wealth of an individual.” E. c. 

DEFOE, Daniel (1660 or 1661-1731), 
was the son of James Foe, a retired London 
tradesman and a nonconformist. At the age 
of fourteen, Daniel was sent to a school at 
Newington Green, kept by Mr. Morton, an 
ejected nonconforming minister. Having com¬ 
pleted his education, he went into business. 
Keenly interested in politics, he took up arms 
during iMonmouth's rebellion in 1685, and 
joined the Prince of Orange’s army in 1688. 

In consequence, perhaps, of not giving all 
his mind to business, ho failed in 1692 for 
£17,000. He compounded with his creditors, 
but subsequently paid them in full. He had 
already made one or two essays in litera¬ 
ture, and about this time composed his essay 
upon Projects, which displays his practical and 
inventive turn, recommending the establish¬ 
ment of a national bank, savings banks, friendly 
societies, an amendment of the law of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and improvements in education. His 
first liit as a political writer was with a doggerel 
poem, the True-horn Englishman, published in 
1701, which ridiculed the exclusive national 
pride of Ihiglishmen, and their grudge against 
the Dutch. It gained for Defoe the favourable 
notice of William III. Thenceforward he 
found constant employment as a journalist. In 
1702 his ironical pamphlet. The Shortest Way \ 
'irlfh the. Dissenters, led to his conviction for j 
libel. Keleased from prison in 1704, he wrote 
first for Harley, then for Godolphin, and for 
Harley again on his return to power. But 
Del'oe was again committed to prison in 1713, 
oil account of certain writings diiected against 
tlu' Jacobites. Soon afterwards he received a 
pardon, and although convicted in 1715 fora 
libel on Lord Annesley, he was not sentenced, 
but was again taken into the service of the 
government. Somewhat later he produced a 
series of works of special economic interest, The 
Tour through Great Britain, publislual 1724-26 ; 
The Complete English Tradesman, published 
1725-27 ; and the VIan of English, Commerce, 
published 1728, He had combined literature 
with business, and was I'airly prosperous in his 
later years. But he sc. ins to have met with 
misfortune, now not clearly ascertainable, before 
his death in 1731. He married at least once, 
and left two sons and four daughters. 

Defoe was one of the most versatile and 
voluminous of English writers. Exclusive of 


his contributions to journals, 254 distinct works 
are ascribed to him by his biographer Mr. Lee, 
who rejects as spurious many others which have 
been ascribed to Defoe. Some of those enumer¬ 
ated, liowever, appear to be reprints. Journal¬ 
ist, pamphleteer, verse-maker, novelist, and 
moralist, he ranged freely over the varied 
interests of practical life. By virtue of his 
lively interest in concrete things, his varied 
information, and his vigorous style, he is an 
important authority for econoruic history, 
especially for the condition of the industrial 
and commercial classes in the first part of the 
18th century. In no sense a scientific writer, 
he has made no contribuLioii to ccoiiomio 
theory. But his inventive genius occasionilly 
suggested improvuMiients in the economic me¬ 
chanism of the nation, and his lively imagina¬ 
tion sometimes phiced economic truths in a 
singularly vivid light. As an instance, we 
may take from Vobinsoii Crusoe —incomnarably 
the ablest of liis novels—Robinson Crusoe’s 
reflections on the inutility of the gold and 
silver which he found on the wreck of the 
Spanish ship and in the wreck of his own 
ship, and which to him was not wealth at 
all. “I smiled to myself at the sight of 
this money : ‘ 0 drug !' said I aloud, ‘ what 
art thou good for ? Thou art not worth to me, 
no, not the taking off the ground : one of those 
knives is worth all this heap : I have no manner 
of use for thee.’ ” 

[The life of Defoe has been written by Wilson 
(publ. 1830), by Chadwick (publ. 1850), by 
Lee (publ. 1869).—See also Professor Minto’s 
Life in English Men of Letters, and Mr. Leslie 
Stejihen’s Life in the Dietionary of yational 
Biogra2)hy.^ 

For a complete list of Defoe’.s writings so far as 
a.scertained, see Lee’s Life. Those which possess 
an economic interest are as follows: yin Es,say 
upon Projects, 1697 (not in fact publisliud until 
March 1698), 2nd edition 1702.— The Vilhiiny of 
Stock-jobbers Detected and the Causes of the late 
Run upon the Bank and Bankers Discovered and 
Considered, 1701. —Giving Alms no Charily, and 
Employing the Poor a Grievance to the Nation 
(a criticism of Sir Humphrey Mackworth’s Bill 
for establishing in every parish a inamifactory 
for the employment of the i)oor), 1704. — Remarks 
on the Bill to prevent Frauds committed by 
Bankrupts, 1706. —An Essay upon Public Credit, 
and An Essay upon Loans, 1710. — An Essay 
on the South Sea Trade, 1711. —An Essay on 
the Treaty of Commerce with France, 1713.— 
Mercator, or Commerce Rennved (a paper published 
thrice a week, advocating the commercial policy of 
Harley and St. John), of which the first number 
appeared 26th May 1713 and the last 20th 
July 1714. —Considerations upon the Eighth and 
Ninth Articles of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation ;—Some Thoughts upon the Subject of 
Commerce with France ; and A General History of 
Trade, all published in 1713. —Anatomy of Ex- 
change Alley, 1719. —The Chimeera, or the French 
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Way of Payiny Xattonal Debts Laid Open, 1720. 
— A Toiir thro' the lehole Island of Great Britain, 
vol. i. 1724, vol. ii. 1725, vol. iii, 1726, repub- 
lislied 1727 (fmbsorpient editions being all more or 
less altered).— The Coinplete English Tradesman, 
vol. i. 1725, vol. ii, 1727.— Parochial Tyranny, 
1727.— A IHan of the English Commerce, 1728, 
sncoiid edition 1730.—^4 Humble Proposal to 
tJo'. People of England for the Kncren.se of their 
Trade and Encouragemerit of their Afalutfacturcs, 
172'.*. K C. M. 

DKOllKK OF UTILITY. Thi.s phrase Avas 
fii'st made current by .!e,vons in his Theor'y rf 
PoUiieal Economy, 1871. Its ]»reciso .sigiiili- 
eaii(‘(i will be best elueitlated l»y an an.dngy. 

“ 1 )egree of nl.ility ” .stamls in the .same relation 
to “total utility” as “velocity” to “s[>aee 
traversecl.” Suppos(^ we have a body pro¬ 
ject (sl vei’tieally n[iwai-ds from rest, at a given 
.speed. \Ve may in([uir(? Jirst at wha-t heiglit 
tli-e body will l)e, found at any moment alter 
its ytr'ojeetion, ami s>rotid at wliat rat(‘ it will 
be moving at any point of its eonrs(‘, .aiid 
clearly tlie ra.te of its im)vement is tln^ rale at 
which its height is ineicstsing (wln-lher ]»osi- 
ti\'e]y as it lises, or negalivuly as it falls), d'liis 
rate may be mcanSiired in feet p(‘r .seeoml, oi' in 
mih'S ]>er hour, or in any other snital>le unit, 
but in any I’ase it vaiies from point to point 
and does not eontinm^ tlie .s.nm* during any 
period, howi'Ver short. 

\V(^ must uow extemi tln^ id(“a of mea.aire- 
imnt t(t sneh eeonoinie (-oneeptions as “.satis¬ 
faction ” and “utility.” .Mea.suI'einent consists 
( .'^sentially in deterniiniiig the ratio of the may;- 
iiitmle investigated to some (dlier magnitmle 
adopted as. a .staudaid; and a. “ .satis(a.etion ” 
would accordingly I'c measiireil if we eoid<l 
deteiinine its ratio to some standard s.iti.-'tac¬ 
tion, or, which aiuoiints to the same thiii',. 
some st.and.ird di^^.-a ! i d'act ion. 4'ln.s if I wi.-h 
to measure the sat I ion derived liya huiiyiy 
man tVom t he ( (Hiniin] 1 ion o|' a ei maiii <pianl ity 
ol‘ bre.id, I may impiirc how much lalNUir he 
ivoiild pci'l'oini, under stal.'d eoitdil ions, rattier 
t lian go i\ it Iiout it ; or what he would ]iay tor 
it sootier than go willionl if an uiiserupiihais 
monopolist exacted I'kum him the i-xtreme 
I'aniine price. 'I'lins it' ue take any standard 
w (' choose \v(' can, iile dly at least, conceive of 
any concrete “ iililily ” or “ > it i'.faet ion ” htung 
nicasnrcii in it. Ihil, we mnsl remember tliat 
such measurements .ire l).ised on the relalix'e 
magnitmlcs ofdilfi-rent sa! i>tactions, etc., to one 
.and tile saiiu' pi'rsoii, and do not profess to give 
r.s means of compat iiig a sat isfai-tioii exjteri- 
enced l>y one mind witli a satislaction cxjicri- 
eiiced by another ; for no one can sav that the j 
si tnd itd unit of sali>faction .sclci-ted means the | 
'^■imc thing to two ditfereiit men. Yor sliall 
^'^e find that any sneli absolute lueaMirement i> 
iiee !, d lor the purpose in liaml. 

Il l', ing pi nd'.ed so mneh. we may now 
Work out tlu' ecouoinie analogue of the I'lo- 


jected body. Suppose avc taki^ .such a coni' 
modify a.s bread su[))*lied to a hungry man. 
Firstly, we may impiirc xvhat amount of satis¬ 
faction the man lia.s derived from the consuinp- 
tion of any given ipianlity of bread ; in xvhieh 
ca.se w'e sliall be investigating the “total 
utility” or “value in use” of that quantity of 
liread, to that man, under thosii comlilions. 
i<rri)nd*ii, we may inquire at what ndr (jier 
onnee, yier y>oimd, etc.) the coii.suinyilioii of the 
bread i.s conferring .satisfaction uyion rhe man 
at any yioint in tin; course of^liis meal ; and in 
tliat ease w'c .shall bo investigating the “ degreo 
of utility” of the bread. ddiis “degree of 
utility ” will ot emirse vary from ])oiut. to yioint. 
When the inau was at lii.s liungriest be would 
b(‘ deriving ivluively gix'at .satisfaetimi yier 
ounee of bread eonsiimei], and towards llie, end 
of liis meal, xvheu iie.irly saiislied, bis satisfac- 
ti'Ui yx r onnee would he relaiively small ; and, 
theoretically, it will not remain constant dining 
any jtcriod, liowmer sliort. Now tin’s “degree 
of utility” is oh\ iee,.>!y 'lie lale at whicli tlie 
“total Uiility” is iiicrcaMug ; Just as tire 
velocity of a rising or f.illing hod}' is the rate 
at which “syiace iraversed ” or “height” is 
ineieasing. 

The yireei.se jelation of \'eloeit\ to space 
traversed, and of degive of utility to total 
utility, is e\|>resse(l inatlieinatica 1 ly hy .saying 
lliat the former are llie ‘' diilcreiit ia 1 eoctfi- 
eiciits,” “first-doivi (1 fnnetion.s,” or " llnxioiis” 
of the latter ; and, giapliicull\g if tlie latlia* aie 
expressed liv areas tlie hnincr will hi' r.xpressed 
i>y liiic.s. In the lignre, if we imagine tlie line 



ed moving from O i’l the tbirction of tlic arrow 
hcail, at a nnifonu rale, to icprcsciit tlic lapse 
oI time, and it wc imagine the ai'ca. o C) c// to 
rcj-rcscnt tie- -p.'cc It.ivciscd hy tlic ju'ojcctcil 
body in the t iiiic t) -x tleui tin* interecjU i- d will 
he tlie dillcrcut ial coctliciciit o' g Oed, and \\ ill 
rcpix-seiit the \cl.nity of the body, or the rate 
at wnieh it js rising, at the jioiut of time rej»re- 
seiitcd hy rdliaps tliis will he sutheiently 
»*hvions to the uon-niathematieal reader if lie 
i-cllcets tliat velocity nqiresents tlic j-ate at 
which lieiglit is increasing, as time la]»ses, and 
ol>',ervcs tliat the length of the intercept e d 
likewise d« tcimines tlie rate at wliieli the aiea 
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aOcd increases the vertical line noves in 
the direction of the arrow-head. 

Now let the movement of the vertical from 
0 represent the consumption of the bread, so 
that 0 c represents the amount consumed up 
to any given point of the meal ; and let a O c 
represent the total satisfaction derived from 
the consumption up to the point reached, then 
cd will still be the differential coetlicient of 
aO cd, and will represent tlie rate per unit 
(ounce, etc.) at \vhich the con8um[)tioi' of ^he 
bread is now increasing the total satisfaction 
renpf'd by the consumer. That is to say cd 
represents the degree of utility of bread at the 
point c, the amount represented } y O having 
already been consumed. 

It slmuld he observed, however, that when 
we ,ue dealing with economic quantities, the 
line ad will probably never be a straight line, 
bat always a curve of more or less complexity ; 
ind it will seldom or never be possible to 
determine its actual form with any precision. 

The main interest naturally attaches to the 
degree of utility of that increment of a com¬ 
modity which the consumer expects to obtain 
next, or which he may have to relimiuish, that 
is to say the last increment he has secured or 
the next he hopes to secure. This is called by 
Jevons the “final degree of utility” (q.v.) 
I'nder this heading, Final Dkgrkk of Utility, 
references to the most important books on the 
subject will be found. All that need be said 
here is that the analogy of the moving body 
insisted on above was developed by Professor 
Lcoii Walras of Lausanne, and was first sug¬ 
gested by his father, A. A. Walras (see Final 
Degree of Utility). p. h. w. 

DE LA COURT. See Court, Pieter de la. 

DE LAJONCHKRK (beginning of the 18th 
century), a French engineer, was one of the 
numerous schemers who flourished in the times 
of Ijaw and the South Sea Coinpaiiy. After 
having written on the fortification of large 
towns, and on a Prajet d'un Canal de Bourgogne 
'pour la Communication des deuxMers (1718) he 
published his Systhne d'un nouveau Gouverne- 
inent en France (Amsterdam 17‘20). Although 
iJe Lajonchere expressly denies having followed 
Y'auban’s Di)ne Roy ale, he starts from the same 
initial jwineiple, only, as w’as aptly remarked 
by Dupin {Occo'nomiqucs, iii. 210), he urges it 
in an extravagant manner. He advocates one 
sole tax, to be paid without privilege or exemp¬ 
tion, by all Frenchmen without distinction, to 
consist of a percentage collected in money or 
ill kind, on the general produce of the gi'ound, 
mines, quarries, etc., by a “ Compagnie du 
Commerce,” to be formed for the puirpose. 
This company was to have the monopoly of 
foreign trade, its shares being given as re¬ 
imbursement of the ]jrice of all the offices sold 
by the king’s predecessors and of the capital of 
the rents due to towns or individuals. The 


corn collected by the company was to be sold 
at a permanently fixed price. The company 
was also to be entrusted with the recoinage 
and “diminutions” of the inetallio currency, 
Avhich were to bring it down to what De 
Lajonchere calls “its intrinsic value.” 

[See art. [Journal des Reonomistes, 9th Feb. 
1803) “Un l^uiule de Law,” by de Lavergne ] 

E. Ca. 

DE LA MAKE, Nigojas (1039-1723), ori¬ 
ginally a later on a conscUier 

commissairc '>f the Chatelet in Paris, M as not an 
original thinker, but a mos! bidusti ious, clear, 
and conscientious compiler, ami his Trade >U: la 
Rolice (Pans, 1722-173r), 4 vols. in folii^. 2u(l 
ed.) is a copious mine of information. The 
second volume (book v.) deals with the 
regulation of food in general, ami of corn in 
particular. In it will be found, ‘■according 
to their order, all the law^, ordinances, and 
decrees, which have provided for this subject 
with as much force as wisdom.” This sentence, 
taken from the jjreface, is coiniiletely character¬ 
istic of the scope of De ]a Marc’s work, and 
of his commentaries. They were begun in 
1677 at the request of the president of the 
Parliament of Paris, M. de Lamoignon, and an 
abridgement was made in 17.58 and 1769 by 
La Poix de Freminville in his TraiU de la Police. 
Tliis, however, does not enable the reader to 
dispense with consulting the original, e. ra. 

DEL CREDERE. A I'actor, broker, or 
mercantile agent who undertakes to become 
surety for the solvency of the customer with 
whom he transacts a sale, receives for this an 
extra commission called a del credere commis- 
aion. A. 1). 

DELEGATION. l)cscri})tioii used by eon- 
tinental bankers of a document djawn in the 
form of a letter of credit but intended to juiss 
from hand to hand like a bill of exchange. 
These documents are used on the continent for 
the purpose of evading the stain]> laws ; 
English bankers are, however, in the liabit of 
treating them as ordinary bills of exchange. 
They arc generally sent out for aecei tanoe ]>ro- 
vided with the bill stamp and presented after 
the expiration of the days of grai e. It l)y 
no means certain what eifeet would be given to 
the acce])tance of such a document in a ci iirt 
of law, but as they are generally addressed to 
banks and commercial houses of good standing, 
and are drawn at very short dates, the (picstion 
is not likely to arise. e. s. 

DELFICO, Melcuiorkk (born in the latter 
half of the past century at Leognano, died 
about 1835 at Teramo), is generally remembered 
only for liis Menioria sulla libertdL del Corn- 
inerdo, which has been included by Custodi in 
his Scrittori Classici ; but this does not quite 
do justice to Delhco, although undoubtedly his 
pamphlet on free trade is his principal contribu¬ 
tion to economic science. Delfico was not only 
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an ahsoJuk free trader, but also what would now 
bo called an “absolute individualist,” believing 
ill the beneficial effects of unlimited liberty of 
the individual in any sort of economical activity. 
Landed proprietors, merchants, and eTitre- 
preneurs in the interest of the community 
ought to ])e left to themselves and allowed 
to do with their property whatever they 
pleased. 

Delfico, in his liifiessioni siilla vendita dci 
fevdi and in his Lettera al Duca di Cantalupo, 
defends the abolition of feudal rights over landed 
properties and their sale; he sees in them an 
imiM'diment to the proper cultivation of the 
laml, which gives gr(;at<u‘ returns when the 
proprietor is able to do with it what he likes. 
For the same reason he insists on the abolition 
of obnoxious rights like those consisting in the 
right of the community to graze its cattle on 
tlie lands of the [irojirietors, which renders all 
.sorts of plan fa I ions imjmssible (Memoriu per 
r (iholidotie drJla servitudcl pnscolo and Discorso 
suf T(f eoiiere. di Fuglia). All Delfico’s other writ¬ 
ings are occupied princi[)ally with dillerent as¬ 
pects of the free-trade question. He argues that 
a <l(Mrth of food would never h.appcn if there 
were free trade, and that the means to which 
governments usually have recourse to avoid it, 
or to abate it, aggravate famine by making 
j)ro<luctiou unsafe ami deterring merchants from 
risking their capital. 

Although these doctrines were not new, 
coming ten and twenty years after Smith’s 
criticism of the protective system, Delfico merits 
remembrance as a thoroughgoing follower of 
liheml doctiines in a time when as yet they 
were very rare. 

'The writiiu^.s in which Dellico defends the 
])riiieiple of liberty and absolute proj»erLy are in 
order of date the following : —Menmna sul Tri- 
hunalr dellii (inrscia e sulie leggi economieJu' nelle 
provincie co/ifbi(itt/i del llegno, Napoli, 

Meviorin suUa necessild di renderc unijormi ipesi 
e, le iiiisvre del Ilcgno, Napoli, . -Memoria 
per V aboli'j'o/ir o t/ioderazioiir' della serritd del 
pa.scclo i/I er r/((tle, delta dei Jlegi atucchi, nelle 
p/ t)‘Vi/ieie nnu itti me di Ahruz'A\ .Napoli, 1787.— 
/)isevrM>(i?i<l Tivolie/'e di Jbujiia e sii la /lecessitd 
di (fholire il .'■isfe/na dojana e presenie e mm da/'si 
li/O'/o (ub aicu/id lempora /tea rif'u/-/rhi, Napoli, 
1 7.^'<.--/lifle^\'<iij/ii ru la Vr'/idilu dei Feudi, Naj)oli, 
-I.ttltia il Sdd Fee. il sip. Duca di Can- 
tidup", Napoli, 17'.'o. • -)[em’'rid siid<i Uhtrid del 
C(»/nnereii\ Aecadi'inia hi I’a iova, 171^7. — Ihujia- 
sude Cioe.w/c, .Vi'cadeima di Napoli, 
IMS.- Jdj"(ss'i'>}i i li'-dii partienhire rico/wscenza 
deda jir<"-in<ia e eifld di Teramo, dovuia alia 
wemoria drd' im'norta/e Fez-tiiiianda f., 1S33.— • 
Aunali ciriii del regno drlle Due Fir die, vol. i. 

M. P. 

PKIdCTU^r. Expression of Homan law 
denoting a wrongful act—not being a breach 
of contract—whicli gave the aggrieved part)* 
the right to claim daTiiages. I'he term corre¬ 


sponds in a certain measure to the expressioc 
d’oKT (q.v.) used in English legal language. 

E. s. 

DELIVERY (of Biles of Exchange). Ac. 
cording to the law of the United Kingdom, s 
contract on a bill of exchange is incomplete and 
revocable iin 1 il delivery of the instrument. The 
drawer of a bill of exchange may, after having 
accepte<l it, cancel the acceptance as long as 
the bill has not been returned to the holder, 
unless he has actually informed the holder that 
the bill has been accepted (Bill of Exchange 
Act, § 21). This is not so according to 
Herman law ; a German acceptor having once 
affixed his signature to the bill is irrevocably 
bound (Gerinan code, § 21). The delivery 
required by English law need not consist of an 
actual transfer of possession, but may be a eoii- 
struedive delivery (sec Delivkrv of chattels). 
As accoi-ding to the regulations of the English 
post-ofliee a letter, after being posted, cannot 
be rec.'illed by the sender, the posting of the 
letter constitutes a delivery. In some other 
countries, the sender may stop the delivery of 
a letter ; where this is perinissil)le the delivery 
I would only he final when the letter hns reached 
the address to which it has been dire(ded. 

E. S. 

DELIVERY (of Deeds). See Deed. 

DELIVERY (of Chattki.s). In all systems 
of ancient law legal results are attained by 
.solemn and overt acts only. To admit of the 
possibility of altering rights of ownership or of 
creating obligations enforceable by judicial pro¬ 
cess without the use of recognised I'ormalities 
I is a refinement which undoubtedly is familiar 
I in the later stage.s of Homan juris[)rndeiice, hiit 
I which was slow to jxmetrate into Germanic 
i countries. The ])rinciple of allowing the law 
I to protect facts and relations created by the 
mutual consent of the parties concerned—some¬ 
times authenticated by written documents, but 
in many cases without \vi'iting or formality of 
any kind - is now thoroughly esHxblislicd in 
all civilised countries; but traces of the older 
rnotles of thought are still conspicuously im¬ 
pressed on modern law, and more particularly 
on the systems of law a<lministered iii English- 
.spcakiiig countries. The old common law rule 
was th.-it no o.liange of ownorsliip could be 
rlficteil without a formal delivery to the new* 
i)\Vinu, called “livery of seisin,” an expression 
afterw*anls used in the c.ase of land only. Land 
is now* transitTred by deed, and “livery of 
seisin” is a tiling of the past, but delivery is 
subject to the exceptions to be presently 
mentioned, necessary in all cases where pro¬ 
perty in chattels is to pass from one person to 
.another. Dcdiveiy, according to modern views 
does not, however, necessarily involve a visible 
change of ]t<'s<f.s.si*m. There may be a con- 
sfj'urfire delivriv, .as where a person holding 
goods in one capacity {e.g. as agent for A) 
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begins to hold them in another capacity { e , g . 
as agent for B—this is a delivery from A to B) ; 
or there may be a symbolical delivery { e , g , the 
delivery of the keys of a warehouse where 
certain goods are may operate as a delivery of 
the goods). Tlie delivery of documents of title 
relating to goods { e . g , a bill of lading) has 
generally the same efliect as the delivery of the 
goods. The exceptions to which reference has 
been made above are the following : the pro¬ 
perty in chattels can now be transferred without 
delivery — (a) by Deed {q.v.) ; (h) by a sale, 
where the parties expressly or by necessary 
implication agree that the change of property 
is to take place immediately on conclusion of 
the bargain (a sale of this kind is known by 
the teclinical name of bargain and sale). The 
exceptions comprise a large class of transactions, 
but modern legislation, in view of the dangers 
resulting from secret changes of ownership— 
which enable insolvent traders to make a show 
of property not available for their general 
creditors—has, by means of the Bill of Sale Acts 
(see Bill of Sale) introduced new safeguards 
(see the elaborate judgment of the court of 
appeal in Cochrane v, Mocre, Law Reports, 25 
Queen’s Bench Division, p. 57 ; also Benjamin 
on Sales. e. s. 

DELIVERY, Good. On the stock ex¬ 
change stock is said to be delivered when it is 
actually supplied to the buyer, and the delivery 
is good or not according to the rul(\s of the 
stock exchange, and the nature of the contract 
between the buyer and the seller. Contracts 
are largely inade in a manner too rough and 
ready to peniiit attention to every stipulation. 
Til at is understood, and when a dispute arises 
the Committee of tin; London Stock Exchange 
is appealed to, and the decision often turns 
upon the question whether the stock or share 
tendered by the seller constitutes a “good de¬ 
livery,” If, for exam{)lc, the numbers on the 
shares delivered are not the numbers which 
have obtained an odicial quotation on the stock 
exchange, the delivery is bad and not good. 
If, for another example, the shares in an 
American railway do not bear the proper stamp 
imposed in this country, the delivery again is 
not good, but is not irremediably bad. The 
term “ good delivery ” covers compliance with 
the official rules and reasonable conditions on 
which business is transacted in the stock ex¬ 
change, but, in practice, the question only 
arises in two cases—first, when the numbers of 
the securities do not agree with those for which 
an official quotation has been granted, and 
second, when the bond has been tampiered with 
by the holder. This often hap)p)ens through 
coupons being carelessly cut off, or liaving the 
name of the holder written on them in ink, or 
through being tom or damaged. A. E. 

DE LUCA, Giovanni Battista (1614-83), 
was born at Vpnosa, became a lawyer in Naples, 


and was made cardinal by the pope Innocent 
XL De Luca is best known as a lawyer, but 
he wrote also on economical and fiscal questions 
in his two treatises : Thcatrum veritatis et 
justiticey Romae, 1669; 'cmd U Principe cristiano 
praticOy Roma, 1679. 

As an economist he is a “mercantilist ” of the 
very narrowest species. International commcrci\ 
in his optinion, is only a means of getting 
money from foreigners ; raw matcrinls are to 
be allowed to be imported, bnt their export is to 
bo prohibited, because only when they are trans¬ 
formed by national industry will f hey p)rocure a 
favourable balance of commerce. Money is not 
to be falsified by the j)rince, but its (3X[)ort, and 
also the export of bullion, is to he prohibited, 
cxcep)t for the aetpuisifiou of those wares which 
cannot be produced by the country. Famines 
are to be guarded against by a subtle sysfem of 
regulation. 

In normal times agriculture is to bo aided 
and importation of foreign produce to be j'ro- 
hibited. In case of famine all are to sell their 
produce to a public office i^UjJlcio avfiojairio, a 
sort of stoi c for corn under govei-nment adminis¬ 
tration), which is not to ]>ay for it immediately, 
because in similar calamities “men tend to be¬ 
come communists.” vSnpporting economical 
doctrines such as these, Dc Luca shows himself 
to have been inferior to a g]'(?at many of his con- 
temp^oraries, who hatl already seen tlirough the 
gross(‘.st errors of the mercantile system. In 
financial questions he takes a better position. 
Eirst of all be lias a clear idea of the historical 
relativity of institutions, so that when he dis¬ 
cusses the (picstion, whetlier direct taxes arc to 
be imp:)osed with tlie consent of [larliaments, lie 
insists upioii this being decided differently in 
different nations, and with due regaril to tlie 
different customs and ])olitical maturity of the 
various nations. 

Taxes in general, ho considers, liught to bo 
levied in such a manner that people ])a.y them 
insensibly, that tax collectors cannot (‘xact 
more than the government receivt^s, that all 
citizens, without privih'go and excnqition, come 
to bear a pjroportionately equal burden, and 
that no tax be imposed when not absolutely 
necessary for the existence of the state. De 
Luca distinguishes correctly the rcvenin; from 
the private piroperty of the sovereign, and 
makes a most minute examination of all tin; 
different descriptions of crown rights. He 
defends the state monopoly of salt and tobacco. 

M. 1’. 

DEMAND. By “demand” in political 
economy is meant what may be more distinc¬ 
tively called effective demand, that is, not the 
mere desire for anything, but des’re accompanied 
by the offer of something valuable in exchange. 
When, therefore, there is a demand for any 
commodity or service, ther^^ must be a supjdy 
of some other commodity or service, which is 
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j)rotlerc<i in exchange for it; and when two 
persons are engaged in exchange, what the one 
<I.'mands the other supplies, and vice versd. 

11 follows tliat demand and supply considered 
as aggregates are strictly interdependent, and 
tliat neither can increase or diminish without 
necessitating a coiTesponding increase or diminu¬ 
tion of the other. Tliis simple consideration 
disposes of the fallacy that there may be an 
over-supply of commodities in general. At the 
same time, the two dilferent aspects of the 
])henonK*iion of exchange are clearly to be 
distinguished from one another. Demand 
dcpi'iids uj)on men’s desires to .satisfy their 
wants by acquiring a command over new goods 
or services, supply upon their willingness to 
undergo elforts or part with goods already in 
their possession. Some of the older economists, 
e. g. Jticardo, tended to concentrate attention 
upon the conditions determining the supply of 
connnoditics, to the comparative neglect of the 
analysis of d»‘inand. This aspect of the problem 
has, liowever, been brouglit into special pro¬ 
minence in recent years by the full dLscussions 
of “utility” and “subjective value,” which 
are cliaracteristic of Jevons and the Austrian 
school. The importance of a full consideration 
of the side of demand as well as of supply also 
reccivosamplei'ecognition in Professor MarslialPs 
Principles of Economics. 

Assuming the use of a medium of exchange 
which represents general purchasing ]>ower, 
the (picstion lias been raised wliether tlie de¬ 
mand for any commodity should be measui(*d 
by the (pianlity of the commodity demanded or 
by tln' quantity of piircbasing power ollercd 
in exchange for it. Cairiies, criticising Mill, 
.•D’.i.sidcrs that on seientilic grounds wo are 
bcund to select the latter of tliese alternatives. 
'I'lieia* is not, however, any fundamental <liller- 
‘ lice between the two when properly inlia preted. 
'The (piantity of any coininodity wliich peo[)le 
are willsng to buy, and the ainnunt of money 
wliich tlicy are willing to sjiend upon it, are, 
gciicially speaking, equally indeterminate so 
bnig as nothing is said a^ to tlie price at which j 
it is to be had. ll. then, we measure demand j 
by qiianiity demamhd, it can only be with ! 
leteia iti e to some particular piice or schedule of 
prices ; and hence some speeilie quantity of 
pu!t'ha-ing jtuwer i)llercd is necessarily implied. 
Hut tlu' ^ame is true, muiixtis -nn/fiDh/is. if we 
start Iri'iu the quantity of ]>urchasing power j 
otlei'cd. bor example, to s.av that at half-a- I 
crown a j*ound you will huy six pounds of lo.a : 
is preois-ly equivalent to saying tliat at that | 
i'liee you will spend fifteen shillings on tea. 

It may sometimes be more convenicnr to ado})! 
til ' mode of expression preferred hy Cairncs : 
bat m^mdly the otlier alternative is simpler and 
less aal)l(‘ to had to error, since supply and 
demand can in this ea-.r' he more directly eom- 
|<ir.’d ami eqmited. The deman'i for any' 


commodity at a given price may then be 
measured by the amount that would bo pur¬ 
chased if obtainable at that price ; and the 
supply at a given price may be corresiiomiingly 
measured by the amount that would be olfered 
for sale at that ])rice. If the amount instead 
of the price is regarded as the independent 
variable, then the demand -price for a given 
amount of any commodity may be defined as 
the price just required to attract purchasers for 
that particular amount; and correspondingly the 
supply-price as the price just required to eaiise 
that particular amount to be offered for sale. 

It is clear, however, that the circumstances 
of demand will be very incompletely expressed, 
if given with reference to some one particular 
]>rice only or some one particular amount only. 
We need what Professor Marshall calls a 
de7}iand-schedule, in which the demand at 
varying juices is recorded. For example, it 
may be that in the early spring a person will 
buy one basket of strawberries at ten shillings 
a ba.sket, two at seven shillings and sixpence, 
three at six shillings, four at five shillings, and 
so on. A statement of tliis kind is said to 
constitute his demand-schedule for strawberries 
at the time in question. If tlie requisite 
knowledge were forthcoming it would be possible 
to draw up a schedule of the same kind re}»re- 
sonting the total demand for any commodity 
within a given range and over a given j>eriod. 
The variation of demand with j»rice may also be 
('xpre.sscd diagrammatically, and thf exposition 
o\' the general theory of supply and demand 
may be much facilitated thereby (see Demand 
Or iivEs). 

With improved statistics of consumj>tion, 
towards which valualde contributions might be 
allbnled by shojikeepers’ books and the great 
co-ojjcrativc stores, it might be possible to 
draw uj» emj»irical demand-schedules rejues' nt- 
ing apjuoximatcly the actual variation ol 
demand with ludce for ceruiiii coniinoditi> s in 
general use. As Cournot remarks: “If we 
suppose the conditions of demand to remain the 
same, but the eonditious of production to 
change, because the expenses of production are 
raised or lowered, or monopolies ])ut on or 
sujqu-essed, or taxes increased or diminished, 
or import duties inqHesed or removed, then 
price will vary, and the (oiTesjxmding varia¬ 
tions ill demand will give ns our empirical 
tables” (Prinripe^s dr la Thfiric drs pLicIiesses, 
oG). But, as is also recognised by Cournot, 
the conditions of demand rarely do remain the 
same for any eoiisiilerable length ot time. 
There are constantly in j'rogTcss indejiendent 
ehanges, such as chaiig'es in fashions and habits, 
ill the juirchasing j)ower of money, in the 
wealth a!id eireumstaiices of consumers, and 
the like, which cause the demand at a given 
ju’ice itsell to vary. Since, therefore, the 
statistical calculation would have to cover j 
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more or less prolonged period of time, it would 
always be liable to be vitiated by the elfects of 
such changes as the above, except in so far a,s 
these etfects could themselves be estimated and 
allowed for. 

For theoretical purposes, liowever, the inquiry 
into the variation of demand with price is of 
thegreatest value and importance, independeiltly 
of any exact empirical constructions. 'Without 
elaborate statistics it is possible to determine a 
law of demand to which, all demand-schedules 
will conlbrm, namely, that—other things being 
equal—a rise in price will be accompanied by a 
diminished demand and a fall in price by an 
increased demand. Looked at from the other 
side, the law may also be expressed by saying 
that the greater the amount of any commodity 
otiered for sale in a market the lower will be 
the [)rice at which it will find purchasers. 

The above law of demand is a corollary froni 
the law of diminishiiig utility, namely, that 
the additional satisfaction wliich a person 
derives from an additional increment of any 
commodity diminishes as the stock of the 
commodity already in his possession increases. 
For it clearly follows from tliis law of diminish¬ 
ing utility that if the general purchasing power 
of money remains unclianged, then, as the 
amount of a thing which a person already has 
iucreascs, the price that he is just willing to 
give fo]’ an additional increment will diminish. 

It is an iTn])ortant question how far continuity 
may be assumed in the variation of demand 
with price, so that any alteration in the latter, . 
liowever slight, cannot fail to be accompanied j 
!)y some alteration in the former. Such an 
assumption clearly cannot, in general, be justified 
so far as tlie demand of individual consumers is 
concerned. Individual changes in demand will 
almost always be discontinuous ; in other 
^eol■lls, there will almost always be more or less 
wide limits of ju’ice witliin whicli demand will 
be constant. The price of coal, for example, 
inigiit go on rising for some time witlioiit lead¬ 
ing any given householder to reduce his con¬ 
sumption of coal, altliough he would prol^ably 
take .steps to economise to a material extent 
when the rise in price reached a certain point. 

It is dill'erent, however, when we consider tbo 
arjijrrififtc demand for a commodity in general 
use. Individuals of all degrees of wealth and 
all varieties of taste will now contribute towards 
[]](' result, and it l)ecomes a fair assumption that 
every change in price will altect the demand of 
certain of tlicm, even if it leaves the demand of 
others nnalfccted. It may further be assumed 
that, as Cournot puts it, “demand does not 
pass suddenly from one amount to another with-, 
out passing through the intermediate amounts.” 
The assumption of continuity becomes, for 
obvious reasons, specially important in the 
mathematical or diagrammatic treatment of the 
law of demand. 


In speaking of demand as varying witli })rice, 
it is not of coLii’se intended to imply that there 
is any exact proportion in which the one rises 
or falls as the other falls or rises. No two 
commodities are likely exactly to resemble one 
another in this respect, and even in the case of 
the same commodity there will he dilfcrences at 
ditferent points. Thus, supposing price to fall 
fifty per cent, demand might in some cases bo 
increased two or three hundred per ceut ; it is 
possible, for instance, that quite a new class of 
consumers might now he indiicL'd to hnv tlic 
commodit}’, or it might be worth wliile to }>nt 
it to (piitc a new u.sc. In other cases, th».‘ 
increase in demand miglit not exceed ten or 
liftecn per cent, the wants of old pun'ha-.iu’s 
I’leing quickly satiated, and not many new 
]»urchasers being attracted. In the li a inn-case, 
<lemand is said to be very elastic: , and in the 
latter case very inelastic. Frofiessor Marsliall 
gives the following definition : “Tlie ehslit'd/^ 
of demand in a market is groat or sm i]] accord¬ 
ing as the amount demanded increnscs much 
or little for a given fall in price, and dimiuislies 
mncli or little for a given rise in j-riee. ” 
{Frlncijde!^ of Keonoinies, vol. i. 1S91, p. 160); 
and he afterward.s lays down, as a geneiul law of 
vai-iatron of tin* elasticity of demand, llie [uin- 
eiple. that as a rule the clasticity of deniand of 
any given class of consumers lV)i‘ a given com- 
moclity is great for medium iciacs, ;ind small 
for those, whicli, itdativcdy to the means of the 
consumers in question, are veiy high or very 
low. For so long as jirice remains very higli 
considerable elasticity is out of the (pieslion, 
while it may, on the other hand, fall so low a.s 
to reacli what may he called satiety point, 
consumers already buying as much as they 
practicaliv^care to consume. It is imjiortant 
to recognise that at any given point tlie demand 
of one class of consumers may lie clastic, wliif* 
lliat of otlier classes is imdastie. In the ease 
fc^i' cxanqde, the demand oi'the upper 
middle class at the present time in England is 
probably veiy elastic, while it is much le.ss so 
on the part of the ricli, whose consumption 
would nut ap])recial)ly be alfcoh'd exco])t in 
the ca.se of veiy great scarcity, and on tlie part 
of the lower middle and working classes, for 
whom any moderate fall would still leave the 
price too higli. 

Unless we confine ourselves to very short 
periods of time, demand-sclicdules are them¬ 
selves liable to modification. For the condi¬ 
tions of deni.and are constantly changing ; and 
this, as we have already seen, is one of the 
chief difficulties in the way of obtaining accurate 
empirical data in regard to the variation of 
demand with price. A change of fashion, for 
example, might cause the demand for lace to 
be greater at every point throughout the list 
of prices. A sjiread of teetotalism would. 
cceteris paribus, have a similar effect upon the 
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for certain kinds of drink ; 
and nil iiD ii-asf* of ]iopiilation n|t<)n tliedeinand- 
sflicduk'S f(»r most kinds of food. In all tlu-.sc 
(•uses tli'-ro may lie said to 1 »i a rose i,i the 

th jiKi m/-si'jit itule. 

Iji eoniirction with this jioint, altenfion may 
Ilf* odU'-iI to an aiidii^^mity ;^D‘iicrajly alta»‘Jjin^^ 
to cx'|•|■(^ssioI^s tliat if‘lat(i to variatimis in 
<i(*manil. 'I'lio law of <]<‘m;iml ahove laid fhmn 
is tin; stat'OiD iit «if a \aiiation of doTiiaml wirli 
juice which is maidCfstcfl in every dfiiiaml- 
M'hfflidc ; ami it niay jiftliajis he said (•> rdatf 
lo a sialic cf lU'lit if »n <if tliiny^s, in which then* 
is S1111]Kiscfl t'l he mi fhaiiyi' in tin* niunhcr of 
|)iirchascis (»r in llmii’ cii< nnislanccs or tastes, 
lint \V(‘ may jiasstotlic hy)"'l lic.sis of a <iynamic 
co;nlition, in Iiidi such cl)an;^cs as tln’se do 
take place. \\'i‘ tlicii liav'c to I'cco^misc, as just 
ji'iintcfl fUil, that I he amount of any conmtoflity 
dcmamlcd at a ;j:i\<'n jiricc is itself snhjcct to 
xatiatiof), or that, in oilier Wfu-fls, demand- 
.‘■I'licfliilcs may tlu insclves rise or fall. Ity an 

im n aM' of »h niaml,” th(*n*lor(', may he meant 
cither, first, the extension of demand which 
If salts under static, conditions li•om a fall in 
pi'iee, or, secondly, an iiicreasi* in the (juantily 
liemaiideil at a, yivi-n jiriee which ma.y occur 
under dynamic com lit ions, I'ro lessor Siil^^A iek, 
tIio explains this aanlii;.(nity vei’y eleaily, re- 
marks that it will he convenient to have two 
unamliiipious leiins to distiiif^nish the two 
iliHercnt kinds of ehaiii^e in demajnl ; and In* 
accoi'din;^ly projioses to speak of tin* former 
kind <if increase as an of demaml, ami 

fit the latter as a r/.s'< or iiitriisifiral khl <il 
demand. F<ir tin* opposites of ‘‘extension’’ 
and “rise” resjtect i\<‘ly. Inf Uses the terms 
“ i»'fliiet ifiii ” and “ fall ” s a/ 

A,Vo/m//(//, 1 >SS 7 , p. 

[The articles on Final Dkghke of Utility, 
Si’iTLV, ami tSri’i’LY AM) Demand, Equilibrium 
ni:TW):KN, should he read in connection with the 
jiresent article. Tin* suliject of demand is discussed 
in all systematic works on political economy ; but 
the riNuler may he s]>eeially referred to Marshall’s 

Pnni.tpUs of Keomonirs. hk. iii.] j. :n. K. 

DK.M.VN]^ urRVES rejiresent tin* rehilimi 
hetwccii the etreeli\’e demaml fora eornmodity 
aiul tin* t(*rnis on whicli it can he olitaiiied. 
'The simph ^t hu ni is w lnic one axis, as OY in 
the annexed lii^nre, rejufsctits price, ami tic* 

• •tlicf axis, OX, the fpianlity of a etunnnidity 
ilcniamh fl hy a eel tain imli\iilnal at that ju ice. 
Thus a t (he pi ice (>./1 he ijuant ity O/dsdemanded. 
The uirve tints repic'^enl iny tin* »li>j»ositi«ins of 
a -inylc ]M'r>.on may he termed an “ imliviihial ” 
d'liMiid iui\a', as eoulra''t(“d Mith the “ eolh'e- 
tiNf ” demand eiirvt* ajiperrainmy^ t*) a orouj» of 
pei-cn-v .vueli a^ a market oi’ a nation, 'flic 
lolleetiv,- curve loi* a yioiip may he derived 
Irom tile indi\idnal imacN of the jiersons form- 
tin* yionp hy a<ldiny, for each |uic»u tin* 
amounts demanded hy all the individuals at 


that juice, and taking this sum as the abscissa 
of the collective curve ; Llie ordinate as before 
represeutiug \'vice. The collective curve may 
l.e*. reiiresentcfl hy Fig. 1, if the scale is altered 



so that a unit of the abscissa should rejiresent 
a larg(*i‘ a,mount <»f commodity than ^vhen the 
figure stood for an indivitliial demand eurv<*. 
'fhis im'thod of representing deinaiid hy a curve 
was introdneed )iy Coiii'iiut in Ids /'rhn‘//>es 
M((th(:in((f (tjut H de hi Thooelc fh’.s* ///V/o'.s.sv s, 18 H 8 . 
It is remarkable tliat lie hegan and ended xvith 
tin* <*olleetive dem.ind curve, iust('ad of deriving 
it from tin* individunl curve like many recent 
writf'i’s. Anotlic]* kind of demand curve is 
formed hy taking one axis as hefore to I'ejire- 
sent the <jnantity of tin* commodity demanded, 
whih* the otlier axis rejireseiits, not as hefoix*, 
the price of each unit of eoinniodity, hut tin* 
total amount <if Tuouey (or other aitielo of 
exeliaiige) e<ures]ioiiiliiig to each amount de¬ 
manded. 'I'lius ill l-'ig, the curve flenotes tliat 



nas liisi iiiirudm.ed hy I’rof. Marsliall in a ]ia})er 
re.id hetori' ill,' (.'amliridge I’hilosopldealSoeietv, 
1.'*'/^ (to wliieh I'eferenec is made in the jirefaee 
to the iirst edition of the author’s rrhtcipJcs of 
h'oiioiii Tin* eonsti'Uetiou is specially snit- 

ahleto the ea>e where tln-i e is a certain symmetry 
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between the conditions of supply and demand, 
as in international trade. It will be observed 
that the curve in Fig. 2, which has been 
described as the demand curve with respect to 
the article y, may also be regardetl as the supply 
curve with respect to the article .c ; since it 
represents the amount of the article x which 
the party or parties under consideration are 
willing to supply for each amount of y. This 
kind of demand curve, like that which was first 
described, may be divided into two species, 
individual and collective. Another kind of 
demand curve is used by Prof. Walras in his 
M6ments (Tilconomie Poliliqice Pure. 

The demand curve is a potent aid to abstract 
theory. It expresses better than ordinary 
language the relation between price and quan¬ 
tity demanded ; of whicli in genicral we know 
only that the quantity varies inversely with 
the pi-ice, but are ignorant what is the law of 
variation. This ignorance is sometimes not com¬ 
plete ; we may know that for the same hill in 
])rice the demand increases much more rapidly 
in the case of one commodity than another ; 
or for the same commodity at dilferent prices. 
This difference of Elasticity is elegantly 
expressed by the shape of the curve. In the 
case represented by Fig. 1 the demand is very 
elastic in the neighbourhood of B, very inelastic 
in the nciglibourhood of A and C. The case 
thus represented is a very general one. In 
Prof. Marshall's words “the elasticity is small 
when the price of a thing is very high relatively 
to their means [those of the class of purchasers 
under comsideration], and again when it is very 
low ; while the elasticity is much greater for 
prices intermediate between what we may call 
the high level and the low level.” The use 
of some such device a.s the demand curve is 
required for the perfect apprehension of the 
theory of value. The relation of “ individual ” 
to “collective” demand curves best expresses 
the dependence of the objective fact of price on 
the subjective dispositions of individual persons. 
The position of equilibrium towards which the 
“higgling of the market” tends is be.st repre¬ 
sented by the intersection of a demand with a 
Supply Curve (g.-r.) Ordinary language does 
not well discriminate the change in price due to 
a change in the quantity of commodity su])plied, 
the dispositions of the parties remaining the 
same, from that change which is due to altera¬ 
tions in taste. The latter sort of change is 
expressed by the shifting of the demand curve 
from right to left ('or conversely), so that to 
every quantity of commodity there corresponds 
a higher (or lower) price. The demand curve 
is employed by Prof. IMarshall in the proof 
of several recondite, not to say paradoxical 
theorems. “ If a given aggi’egate taxation has 
to be levied ruthlessly from any class, it will 
cause less loss of Consumers* Rent {q.v.) if 
levied on necessaries than if levied on comforts.” 


Principles of Economics^ bk. v. ch. xii. § 4, note, 
2nd ed., cp. ibid. § 6). The doctrine that 
“ the maximum satisfaction is generally to be 
attained by encouraging each individual to spend 
his own resources in that way which suits him 
best*’ is seen by the aid of the demand curve 
to be inaccurate. 

The theory of tbo demand curve must be 
received with the following cautions and reserva¬ 
tions. First (1) it should be observed tliat there 
are “many clas.se.s of things the need for which 
on the part of any individual is inconstant, 
fitful, and irregulai,” for instance “wedding 
cakes, or the .services of an expert surgeon” 
(Marshall, rrinciples of Economies, hk. iii. ch. 
iii., § 5, 2nd ed.) The individual demand curve 
in such a case i.s discontinuous. But th.' corre¬ 
sponding collective curve will be less irregular. 
“The licklene.ss of the individual is merged 
in the comparatively regular aggregate of the 
action of a large number of people” {Ibid.) 
Again (2) in comparing the elasticity of demand 
curves for dillerent commodities can^ must be 
taken about the units both of money and com¬ 
modity. The .same dispositions on the part of 
purchasers will appear more or h'ss “elastic,” 
according as they are expressed in hundred¬ 
weights or tons, in pounds or .shilling?. An 
ingenious method of avoiiling this fallacy is 
given by Prof. Marshall ( Principles of Economies^ 
bk. iii. ch. iv. § 1). Again (:3) demand curves 
as usually understood involve a po.stulate 
which is frecpiently not fnltilled ; namely, that 
while the price of the article under considera¬ 
tion is varied, the prices of all other articles 
remain constant. This postulate fails in the 
case of rival commodities such as beef and 
mutton. The price of one of these cannot be 
su})posed to' rise or fall considerably without 
the price of the otlicr being aff'cted. The 
same is true of commodities for which there is 
a “joint demand” as for malt and hops. 
And in the case of a necessary of life the price 
cannot be supposed to increase indefinitely 
without the prices of other articles falling, 
owing to the retrenchment of expenditure on 
articles other than necessaries. The price of 
clothes has been known to fall during a famine 
(F. Newman, Lectures on Political Economy). 
It is true indeed that the postulate which has 
been stated might be dispensed with. But tlii.s 
can only be done at the sacrifice of two of the 
characteristic advantages which demand curves 
offer to the theorist. First, unless this postu¬ 
late is gi’anted, it is hardly conceivable that, 
when the prices of several articles are disturbed 
concurrently, the collective demand curve may 
be predicted by ascertaining the disposition 
of the individual—a conception which,^ as em¬ 
ployed by Prof. Walras {EUments d'Economic 
Politique, Art. 50), aids us to apprehend the 
workings of a market. Secondly, when the 
prices of all commodities but one are not 
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flapposed tixed, there no longer exists that 
exact correlation between the demand curve 
and the interest of consumers in low prices 
which Prof. Marsliall has formulated as ‘‘con¬ 
sumer’s rent.” In considering this relation 
care must be taken to distinguish between 
demand and desire. Tlic elfectivc demand of 
tlic ricli and poor man for oatmeal may bo the 
same. Hut the intemsity of desire is not the 
same, it the one uses the article to feed his horses, 
the other for Ids own frugal meal. Again 
(4) tlu-re is an artificial rigidity in demand 
curves whicli irnjjerfectly corresponds to the flux 
cliaracter of human desires. One cause of change 
is tlie formation of new habits ; tlie disturbance 
of the demand curve thus caused is well repre¬ 
sented liy Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben {TJworie 
(ifiii J'j't isi's). d'he increased use of petroleum is 
not to bo a<cril)('(l siiiijdy to the fall in price, 
the demand curve being supposed constant, 
but rather to (lie fact that “petroleum ami 
pelroleiitn lamjis have become familiar to all 
classes of society ” (.Marshall). One important 
eause of alteration in demand curves is the 
in<ji'eas('. of tli*' consumer’s purchasing power. 
The case in which that increase is only appar- 
« ut, heing due to a rise in prices (and the converse 
casr), may Ifc specially distinguished. Owing 
to file Variability, it may be doubted whether 
./ev'ous’s lM)[)e of constructing demand curve.s 
by statisLies is capal)Io of I’ealisation. In the 
linaneial year 18lt0-91, after the reduct ion of tlie 
tax on tea ellected by Mr. Oo.scbeii, the <puin- 
tity of tea ('oiisuiiied per head was greater than 
in the pivvioiis year. Is it po.ssihlo to deter- 
miur whether this change is due to the clieap- 
eiiing of the article -tho demand eiirve being 
.supposed the same—or to an alteration of the 
<leinand curvf' eaused partly by a change of 
tas{(^ and jiartiy l>y an iucrea.se in pro.spcrity ? 
Some suggestioirs for evading these and other 
ditliciiltit's will be funiid in the third hook of 
Pi'ot. .Mai'shall’s Priiu’iph'S of Ecojw/nics. 

For fill tiler eonsidiTalioiis and fuller refer¬ 
ences, see .MA’rHiiMA'ricAr. Meihod. f. y e 

DKMANI) SCHFDULES. See Demanu. 

DFMFSXF. Ihd'or- the statute “<,)uia 
Kinptores ” (I l! 90). a person wishing to alien¬ 
ate laud did not entirely sever his eonnoetion 
wii’,. the land ; he remained the femlal tenant 
of ihe king or superior lord, and eontinued to 
l^crioim tile duties which the tenure imposeci 
upon him, but was at the same time the feudal 
lord {nu'<nc lord), of tlm new ttmaiit. That 
}K>rtiou of the manor whic-h the lord did not 
giant to fit ehold tenants in the way just de- 
sm-ilnsl was called his demesne ; it was either 
under tlie immediate uiaiiagemeiit of the lord 
or it was let out to persons in a subordinate 
ty»sition called “ villaiii ” who hold at the lord’s 
will but. gradually acquii ed a eustomary right 
to tixity ot tenure. The sueee'«sors of the 
“ villaiii are the copyholders of the present 


day (see Copyhold). That jiart of the crown 
lands which was not granted to any feudal 
tenants but remained under the management 
of royal .stewards is, in a similar way, called 
the “royal demesne,” and part of the heredit¬ 
ary revenue of the crown was formerly derived 
from it. Since the accession of George III. 
this revenue has been appropriated by parlia¬ 
ment, the sovereign receiving a fixed annual 
sum (see Civil List) in exchange. e. s. 

DE METZ-NOBLAT, Alexandre (1820- 
1871), born at Colmar, died at Nancy. His first 
occupation was the law, and he was called to 
the bar. But he preferred the profession of 
litera^re, and soon displayed a predilection for 
(economic study. His principal work, published 
fir-st in 1853 (2 vols. in 8vo), was entitled 
Analyse desphenomtius dcoTwmiques. This, after 
receiving some not very important alterations, 
was republi.slied as Les lots dcotiomiqices, the first 
edition in 1867 (1 vol. in 8vo), the second in 
1880 (1 vol. in 12mo).* This work is, practically, 
a com])lete treatise on political economy ; the 
author was professor of this science from De¬ 
cember 1861 at Nancy, a chair which .still ex¬ 
ists. Here Do Metz-Noblat made the mistake 
of failing to keep religion sufficiently apart from 
economic science—but he was a man truly 
liberal in sjiirit. Ho was a disciple of Mai thus, 
and his works deserve to be read even at the 
jiresent day. v r f 

DEMISE. Used as a substantive noun and 
as a verb in the same way as the word “lease,” 
and denoting the letting of land or premises 
for a nnmber of years. K 

DEMOGRAPHY. This word, already 
unanimon.sly adopted of late years by con¬ 
tinental nations, has only recently souglit 
naturalisation in England. It still remains 
to be seen whether the attempt will only be 
]>artially, instead of entirely, successful. The 
word '' /.kjnoynfphie” was invented by ]>. 
Acliille (luillard, aiul occurs iu the title of his; 
book ]-:U)n^ntsde Stutistiqm lUnutine on D^nno. 
yrajhie Compar^e, I’aris, lSb:>. intended to bo 
“ an expo.sitioii of this new scimice as illustrated 
by the most aiitlientic documents relating to 
the condition, the general movcinent, and the 
progress of population in civili.sed countries.” 

It should be observed that statistics are very 
properly made the very soul of tins so-called 
new science by Guillard, although he might 
have found a more apposite cpigi-aph to 1iis 
book than the somewhat crude one from 
Proidus, “ How sublime human understanding 
lias been in the creation of number.” 

Guillard ventiu'es further to define demo 
j graphy as the natural aid social history of the 
human spe< ies, or as the mathematical know- 
ledge of population.*5, their general movements, 
their plusical, social, intellectual, and moral 
condition. All tliis is, however, merelv a new 
name for something very old. AVriteri in 
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almost every country have, in the past three 
centuries, foreshadowed the existence of normal, 
or mathematical, laws of population. What 
they failed in, as compared with writers of our 
own times, was the want, for which they had 
no help, of adequate or authentic illustrative 
statistics. Thus our own Petty and Graunt, 
in the I7th century, had to rely upon very 
scanty parochial and other registration of 
births and deaths, restricted also to the metro¬ 
politan area, in their very ingenious general 
inductions respecting the laws of population. 
In certain instances such statistical observa¬ 
tions, partial and few as they may have been, 
auflSced to suggest to great minds the method 
of deducing a mathematical law. Thus with 
De Witt in constructing a table of annuities in 
Holland in 1672, and with Halley later on in 
doing the same in a more complete way from 
the Breslau observations. In the 18th century 
population statistics came to be more abund¬ 
antly available, and stimulated the composition 
of such works as those of Price, Malthus, etc. 
in England, Siissmilch in Germany, Moreau in 
France. In the present century we have had 
abundance of labourers in the same (shall we 
call it demographic ?) field—Milne, and Farr, 
and numerous others, in England. The same 
in France and Germany, etc.—for instance, 
Quetelet, Legoyt, Block, Levasseur, Engel, and 
Berg. All these have contributed so much to a 
knowledge of the principles which regulate the 
laws of the movements and increase of popula¬ 
tion in its various aspects, that but little is left 
to constitute demography a new scieuce. 

The word demography has, to a certain 
extent, been familiarised to English ears by 
the occurrence in 1891 of a Congiess of 
Hygiene and Demography in London. This is 
a peripatetic body, and its previous sessions had 
been held in continental capitals. Notwith¬ 
standing some admissible advantages accruing 
from such occasional meetings as these, it can 
scarcely be pretended that much fresh know¬ 
ledge as to statistical and mathematical deduc¬ 
tions respecting population was added by them 
to the general stock ; there was more room in 
them for the general outside public than for 
scientific experts. Hence arose a frequent 
degeneracy into occupying time with hypotheses 
regardless of statistical evidence, a repetition of 
such eccentricities as contidbuted not a little to 
the final collapse some years since of the Social 
Science Association. A better organisation in 
some respects, although still by no means a 
perfect one, for discussing the population and 
census statistics of great countries, or, in other 
words, demogiaphy in its most important 
aspects, exists, however, in the International 
Statistical Institute, composed almost wholly of 
representative experts, limited as to number, 
from almost all European countries and from 
the TTnited States, who meet biennially in dififer- 
VOT.. I. 


ent countries ; for example, in 1891 the session 
was held in Vienna, in 1893 in Chicago, in 1905 
in London, and in 1909 in Paris. F. H, 
DEMOIVRE (or Db Moivre), Abraham 
(1667-1754), an eminent French mathe¬ 
matician, born at Vitry, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes retired to London, 
where he supported himself by giving private 
lessons in mathematics. A life of privation, in 
which mathematical discoveries were the princi¬ 
pal events, terminated in London 1754. The 
scientific eminence of Demoivre is evidenced by 
Newton’s habitual saying *‘Go to Mr. Demoivi e, 
he knows more than I about these matters.” 
Pope bears witness to his fame in a well-known 
verse, 

“Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line.” 

[Of the spider. Essay on Maiif ep. iii. 1. 104.] 

Demoivre not only improved the theory of 
the calculus of probabilities by his Doctrine of 
Chances^ but also extended its application by 
his Annuities iqjon Lives, Many of the methods 
now employed by actuaries may be traced back 
to this gieat rnatheinatician (see Farren, 
Historical Essay on .. . Life Co^ingcncieSy p. 
46). Demoivre is, however, most remembered by 
statisticians for his hypothesis that the proba¬ 
bilities of living any number of years after the 
age of twelve (see Annuities ^ 1st ed. Problem 
II.) decrease in arithmetic progression up to 
the age of eighty-six (taken as the extreme 
limit of human life). The formula may be 
thus simply written : lx (the number alive at 
any age x sec Liinc Tables) is proportioned to 
86 - ic (cp. Assurance Magazine^ vol. iii.) 
This law, roughly corresponding to the 
observations, long served as a good working 
hypothesis, and even still affords useful 
exercises (see Sutton, Life CoTUingendes'), De¬ 
moivre also entertained the hypothesis that 
the probabilities of life decrease in a geometrical 
progression {Annuities^ 1st ed., Problem III.), 
an assumption which lends itself better to the 
calculation of joint contingencies, but, being 
less agreeable to the facts, has not found 
currency. 

The lirst edition of the DoctHne of Chances 
(preceded by an earlier contribution to the 
calculus of probabilities, De Mensurd Sortis) 
appeared in 1718 ; the third, purporting to be 
“ fuller, clearer, and more correct than the 
former,” in 1756. The first edition of the 
Annuities upon Lives appeared in 1724-25, the 
fourth in 1752. The treatise appears with some 
modifications, being the “most improved edition” 
according to Baily, at the end of the third 
edition of the Doctrine of Chances^ with the 
secondary title, the Doctrine of Chances applied 
to the Valuation of Annuities. 

[References to Demoivre will be found in most 
of the leading works on Assurance and cognate 
subjects. The following may be specially 
mentioned: R. Price, Reversionary Payments^ 

2 N 
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arranged and enlarged by W. Moi-gan (1812), ch. 
iv. ; F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assurancest preface ; W< Sutton, Life Con- 
tingencieSf ch. vi. et passim. See also the 
Assurance MagazinCy vols. iii., xii., xiiL, xv. 
This magazine, in the vol. for 1869, contains an in¬ 
teresting generalisation of Demoivre’s hypothesis. 
Some traits of Demoivre's personality are recorded 
in the Mimoire sur la vie et sur les Merits de M. 
Abraham de AfoivrCy par M. Maty.] f. y. e. 
DEMOLOGY. See DEMOOEArnY. 

DEMONETISATION. The discontinuance 
by a government of the use of a coin, and its 
oflicial withdrawal from circulation, are known 
as its demonetisation. A recent instance of 
such an operation was furnished in this country 
by the complete withdrawal from circulation 
of all pre-Victorian gold coins; carried out 
under the Coinage Act, 1889, and the royal 
jiroclamation of the 22nd November 1890. 

Tlie coins received and exchanged at the 
mint between 13th December 1889 and 28th 
Kebniary 1891, were of the value of £2,334,573 
in sovereigns, and £128,675 in half-sovereigns, 
of which £12,776 in sovereigns and £712 in 
half-sovereigns were received through the Sidney 
Mint, and £30,168 in sovereigns and £2015 in 
lialf-sovcrcigns through the Melbourne Mint. 


18S9 1891. 

Hover- 

ei^ne. 

Half- 

•over- 

eigtifl. 

Total. 

Dellcieiicy in weight 
Doticiency In standard 

£42,352 

2,403 

£6,353 

129 

£48,705 

2,532 

Total deficiency 

£44,755 

£6,482 

£61,237 


The average deficiency of W'cightof the sover¬ 
eigns was 2’236 grains, and that of the half- 
sovereigns 3*046 grains ; while that due to the 
incorroctness in standard fineness amounted to 
an average of 0*246 penny per £ sterling. 

Prior to the issue of the above-mentioned jiro- 
clamation, guineas and half-guineas were still 
“legal tender” for payments, although none had 
been coined since 1816, and they had long since 
disappeared from circulation. These coins are 
now, therefore, legally, as well as actually, re¬ 
moved from the currency of the country. The 
Order in Council of 16th March 1892 authorised 
the withdrawal and exchange of light gold coins. 
Since that date to the present time (1912A the 
light gold withdrawn (United Kingdom) has 
been of the value of £39,815,000 in sovereigns, 
and £29,855,000 in half-sovereigns. 


18921912. i 

1 eigiiR. 

U.ilf- 

iover- 

elgns. 

ToUl. 

Defteiency in weight ! £390,311 
Doticiency in standard 11,652 

£521,281 

8,210 

£529,491 

£911,692 

19,862 

Total deficiency ' £401,963 

£931,454 


The average deficiency of weiglit of the 
sovereigns was 1*19 grains, and that of the 
half-sovereigns was 1 03 grains. 


Coin to the value of about £1,537,000 has 
been withdrawn from the Australian Mints 
during the same period. The particulars of 
the Australian light gold withdrawn in 1912 
are as follows :— 



Nominal 

Value. 

Deficiency 

in 

Weight. 

Deflcieiicy 

In Weight 
per Piece. 

Sovereigns 

Half-sovereigns 

£13,084 

8,294 

£ S. d. 
137 8 9 
167 0 1 

d. 

2*621 

2*416 

21,378 

304 8 10 



The demonetisation of a coin must generally 
involve loss. If the countries of the Latin 
Union were to adopt a gold standard, instead 
of the present ^talon boiteuXy the demonetisation 
of the standard silver five-franc piece would, at 
the present price of silver(1914), entail consider¬ 
able loss. That coin contains 22*6 grammes of 
fine silver which, with (English) standard silver 
at the (gold) price of 26|d. per ounce, would 
be worth 19*1 fid. only, whereas it is now rated 
at 47*62d. (5 francs at 26*22 fc.=£l). The 
loss therefore would amount to more than 28. 4d. 
per piece. A similar re.sult would accompany 
the demonetisation of the standard silver dollar 
of tlie United States; a coin which when first 
issued yields a considerable Seignorage { g - v .) 
to the state. In connection with this subject 
the fact should not be lost sight of that whereas 
metal in the form of coin is of a known standard, 
and is received without question as to its fine¬ 
ness, ingots must be assayed in order to ascer¬ 
tain their purity, and this operation, involving 
expense and delay, tends to make the exchange 
value of coin stand at a somewhat higher figure 
than that of unstamped bullion. F. E. A. 

[See also Alternative Standard.] 

DEMONSTRATIVE LEGACY. A legacy 
of a portion of a })articnlar fund, as, for example, 
where a testator bequeaths £1000 out of his 
reduced three per cents. If the fund out of 
which it is payable fail, the legatee is neverthe¬ 
less entitled to have the legacy paid out of the 
general assets, and even if the general assets are 
insufficient to pay all the legacies, the legatee 
is entitled to his legacy in full. 

[Williams on Executors (pp. 11-65), London, 
1879.] j. E. c. M. 

DEMURRAGE. Compensation payable to a 
shipowner for detention of a ship in a port be¬ 
yond time stipulated in the Charter Party 
(^•‘<^‘.). ^ E. s. 

DENARIUS. Roman silver coin first struck 
269 B.c., seventy-two being coined to the pound. 
Design—obverse, the head of Roma and the 
letter X indicating ten asses ; reverse, the 
Dioscuri on horseback, charging. From 217 
B.C. eighty denarii were struck to the pound. 
In 100 B.c. a new type was introduced, and 
from 93 B.c. many different kinds were in use. 
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[Wm, Till, An Essay -on the Roman Denarius^ 
London, 1837.—J. Y. Akerman, A descriptive 
Catalogue of rare and unedited Roman CoinSf 
London, 1884.—Also see Encydopcedia Britan- 
nica, 9th ed., vol. xvii., art. Nnmismatic:^, § ii.— 
Roman Coins, p. 652.] F. e»il, 

DENARIUS DEI (God's penny). Earnest 
money which passed at the making of a bar¬ 
gain, This was regarded as a binding transac¬ 
tion by the custom of the merchants (Carta 
Mercator, 31 Ed. I. c. 4). It had several local 
uses and names. Originally, perhaps, a penny 
given to the church or to the poor at the oon- 
chision of a bargain. Also mentioned as a 
port-due, an exaction forbidden, however, by 
statute. In this sense the term is usually 
corrupted as Adieu —the customer’s '' farewell *’ 
or “God-speed." 

[Maitland in Selden Soc., ii. 130 ; Hall, Cus¬ 
toms, ii. 166.] H. Ha. 

D ENIER (Coin). The word denier, originally 
merely the French rendering of the Latin 
denarius, was adopted by the early kings of 
France as a name for a coin of pure silver, the 
weight of which was originally about one penny¬ 
weight (or denier). In the reign of Charlemagne 
(768-814) it weighed about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight grains, in the reign of Charles le 
Chauve (843-877) thirty-two grains, and in 
that of Hugh Capet (987-996) about twenty- 
four grains. A small amount of copper was 
first added to the metal of which these coins 
were made in the year 1103, and from that 
time onwards the amount was continually 
increased. In the year 1577 deniers were 
struck which were composed of pure copper. 

In the reign of Louis IX. (1226-1270) a coin 
of fine gold, called a Denier d VAgneV* was 
struck, as well as two kinds of silver deniers 
called respectively Denier Tournois" and 

Denier Farisis.” From this time the word 
denier was used as the name for several coins, 
the identity of whicli w^as determined by 
qualifying words, such as, “c?€ Vor d I’Escu," 
“ de Vor au Fleur de Lis,'' “ Farisis," etc. 

The following is a list of some of the more 
important issues of coins bearing the name 
Denier: 

Gold Coins. 


Reign. 

Coin. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Louts IX. (1226- 
1270) 

Denier 4 TAguel 

64 grains 

Fine 

Philippe le Bel 

Denier 4 I’Escu 

71 grains 

Fine 

(1285-1314) 



Philippe de Va- 

,, 

71 grains 

Fine 

j lois (1327-1850) 



|john (1350-1364) 

M 

71 grains 

23 carats 


71 grains 

22| carats 


7l grains 

21 carats 


Denier au Fleur 
deLis 1 

71 grains 

18 carats 

1 ” 

77 grains 

t 

Fine 


The coinage of “ Deniers a 1 ’Escu ” was discontinued 
in the year 1354. 


SiLVKR Coins. 


Reign. 

Coin. 

Weight 

Philippe le Ben 
Louis Hutin | o 
Philippe le ( M 

LoSg jC-j 

Charles le Bel (1321-! 
1827) 

Philippe de Valois 
(1827-1850) 

( Denier Tournois 
( Denier Farisis 

Denier Parisis 

17i grains 

17 grains 

17 grains 
grains 
27i grains 


V. E. A. 

Denier (Tax). The Denier d Dieu (see 
Denarius Dei) was originally a small extra 
sum paid on the conclusion of a sale or bargain 
and applied to a charitable purpose. It has 
since come to mean a ready-money payment 
handed over to bind a bargain, especially in 
the engagement of labourers, servants, or lodg¬ 
ings. R. L, 

Denikr (as denoting Price). The word 
Denier is now obsolete in French as the name 
of a coin, but it has survived in many phrases 
of common use. The peasant, in Franco, who 
borrows money still describes the rate of interest 
as denier-vingt or denier-dix as the case may be 
(one in twenty or one in ten), instead of saying 
5 per cent or 10 per cent. M. Leroy-BeauUeu 
among other economists sometimes employs the 
same expression conversely, as when suggesting 
that the valuation of land should be raised 
from denicr-vingl to dcnier-vingt-cinq or from 
tw’enty to twenty-live times the rental. In his 
TraiU de la Science des Finances, referring to 
Pitt’s plan for the redemption of the land tax, 
in 1798, he says: “The price of 3 per cent 
consols was 50, that is to say sixteen to 
seventeen times the annual interest; in other 
words, they were negotiated at d,enier seize or 
dernier dix-sept,\i\xt landed property sold at denier 
trenie or thirty times the revenue," etc. 

Shares in mining companies founded before 
the French Revolution are still called deniers, 
the total capital being represented by 240 to 
300 deniers according to the variations in the 
value of the livre from twenty to twenty-five 
sols, the sol being twelve deniers. If calculated 
at twenty sols the part proprietor of a company 
was said to possess one, two, or ten deniers, 
meaning or of the total stock. 

The capital of the great Anzin collieries, which 
date from 1767, is formed of 288 deniers or full 
shares, the value of one of which was a few 
years back as high as £50,000. They are, 
however, now divided for negotiation into hun¬ 
dredth parts called cerUiimes de deniers, which 
are quoted under that name on the mining 
exchange. The widow's mite is still Le denier 
de la Feuve ; Peter’s Pence, Le deniir de St. 
Fierre ; public money, les deniers publics, etc. 
(see also Denarius.) t. l. 

DENIERS DE CALAIS (or Devoirs de 
Calais)—Calais dues or Calais toll; a fine of 
19d. per sack of wool paid to the crown by 
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merchants for license to export staple com¬ 
modities el nowhere than to Calais. 

[Hall, CWw/w, i. 87, 231-278 ; ii. 220-224.] 

H. ITa. 

DENIZEN. An alien who has been made 
a British subject by letters ])atcut and not by 
the usual certificate of a secretary of state. A 
(Icnizeii has not the full rights of a subject. 
He could always hold lands by purchase or 
devise, but until the Naturalisation Act, 1870, 
he could not inherit. Even now ho cannot be 
a privy councillor or a member of either House 
of Parliament, nor can he hold any office of 
tmst, civil, naval, or military. 

of the Royal Coinniission on the Laws 
of Naturalisation and Allegiance, 1869.— Nation- 
(dity, by Sir A. J. E. Cockburn, London, 1869.] 

j. E. c. M. 

DENNY, William (1847-1887), member of 
a well-known firm of shipbuilders at Dumbar¬ 
ton, on the Clyde, was not only eminent in the 
skilled work of his profession, and as a model 
“captain of industry,’' but full of promise as a 
witer on social and economical questions. His 
Lift by Professor A. 13. Bruce (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1888) jtresents, initf a/ia, a multi 
tude of valuahle notes from his various letters 
and s[)ceolies, on such matters as the organisa¬ 
tion of a workshop, the encouragement of inven¬ 
tion, the uses of apprenticeship, the functions 
of the board of trade, the character of working 
men, and tlie prospects of the labouring classes. 
Ho had a strong dislike of “absentee em¬ 
ployers,” and, having served as a[)prentice him¬ 
self, had knowledge of the whole situation such 
as few other.cmjdoyors could possess. From a 
comparatively optimistic view of the relations 
of enqiloyer and employed and the influence of 
comiietition in industry, he passed gra<lually to 
a more critical attitude and less sanguine con¬ 
victions on these subjects. In Ids address on 
“The Worth of Wages” (piihl. Bennett, Dum¬ 
barton, 1876), lie stated tlic arguments for 
piece-work so cogently and exhaustively that 
Ins ow'ii convor.sion, ten years or so later, to 
a dillereiit view’ was all the more remarkable. 
He had believed that the wages of piece-work 
are self-regulating, but he became convinceil, 
after a larger o.xpericnce, that they are not so 
-except in “cases where rates can be fixed and 
made a matter of agreement l^etw'cen the wdiolo 
body of the men in any works and their em-. 
ployers ”—but, on the contrary, they “are 
liable, under the pressure of heavy competition, 
to be depressed below a })roper level ” (Letter to 
Mr. John Rae in Z(;>, p. 113). In reading his ad- 
liress on the “ Industries of S('olland ” delivered 
at Dumbarton, December 1878, wdth special re- 
fereiicc to the competition of tlie Tyne with the 
Clyde in tile matter of shipbuilding, w’e need to 
icnicmbcr this cliange of opinion, though, like 
\ go(^d ivdsouor, he always so states his argu- 
nicias that we can judge for ourselves, j. B. 


DENOMINATIONAL CURRENCY. See 
Currency in British Colonies. 

DENOMINATIONS OF BANK NOTES. 
The denominations in which bank notes are 
issued appear to depend mainly, if not entirely, 
on custom and convenience. The chief question 
of policy is as to the issue of notes correspond¬ 
ing in denomination to coins in circulation, 
especially to the coin, whatever it may be, 
which forms the unit of the currency. It i» 
obvious that to the extent to which such notes 
circulate they must displace coin. It is pos¬ 
sible that some part of the coin thus withdrawn 
may bo hoarded, but it is more probable that 
it will be made use of in some way out of the 
country. The notes not being exportable, it is 
probable that the coin will he used for the pur¬ 
chase of commodities from abroad, and thus 
the issue of such notes may lead directly to the 
depletion of the stock of coin. On the question 
of convenience the points of most importance 
in regard to the issue of notes of small values, 
are, on the one hand the convenience of porta¬ 
bility, on the other the discomfort of a currency 
fretpieiitly mutilated and dirty, with the pos¬ 
sibility of infection, and of loss or destruction. 
The prevalence of forgery depends largely on 
the denominations of the notes issued. Greater 
caution is .shown in dealing with a £5 note than 
in taking one for a fifth or tenth of that suim 
Besides, the chance of detecting a forgery is 
greatly diminished when the note is dirty or 
w'orn by use. The maintenance of a currency 
of .small notes, having extensive use, in a clean 
and sightly condition, would involve an expense 
exceeding any profit possible to be derived from 
its issue, except where current rates of interest 
are very high and where no important stock of 
bullion is held to meet the notes. The expense 
w'ould also jtrohably outweigh any economy 
arising from <iiminislicd abrasion of the coin. 
The actual loss from abrasion of the English 
sovereign is about one-tenth of a penny per 
aunum, -while, the cost of printing a note has 
never been estimated below one penny, and has 
been found in practice to be frequently double 
that sum (see Abrasion). The following table 
gives the low'est denominations of notes issued 
in some of the principal countries of the world, 
tliovigh not now in all easos in active use. 


£ s. d. 


Italy 

. 60 roiitesimi^:; 

iboul 

0 

0 

b 

Anstro-Himgavy 

. 1 ilorin - 


0 

i 

s 

I'raiKv) 

. 5 trancs 


0 

4 

0 

United St Ue.s . 

. 1 dollar := 


0 

4 


(iorinnny . 

. 6 marks ^ 


0 

5 

0 

Norway 

. 5 kronor - 


0 

5 


Swodon 

. 5 rixdalors ^ 


0 

.5 

7 

British India . 

• 6 rupees ^ 

” 

0 

0 

s 

Bflgium . 

. 20 francs - 


0 

Ifl 

0 

Holland . 

. 10 florins = 


0 

It) 

8 

Scotland and li-dand 

. 1 pound 


1 

0 

0 

England and Wale.s . 

. 5 pounds = 

,, 

5 

0 

0 


It does not appear from these figures that tlie 
denominations ot bank notes are dependent on 
or indicative of the poverty or wealth of e 
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country. But some closer connection in this 
respect may be found in the extent to which 
the smaller denominations preponderate, though 
other local circumstances may have a share in 
determining this matter. We may contrast the 
note circulation of France and Belgium in 1913. 


France. 


1 Belgium. 


FrftticB 

Amount 

Number 

1R* 

Amount 

Number 


per cent. 

per cent. 

1 

percent, percent. 

5 (4s.) 

1 


20 (16/.) 28 

64 

20 (16s.) 

r 

•4 

60 (£2) 

11 

12*5 

26 (£1) 

J 


100 (4) 

40 

22 

60 (2) 

16 

86-5 

600 (20) 

6 

•6 

100 (4) 

52 

59 

1000 (40) 

, 21 

1 

500 (20) 

6 

I'l 


— 

— 

1000 (40) 

26*6 

3 


100 

100 


100 

100 


K. W. B. 

DENOMINATOR, ' 

Common. 

The 

term 


common denominator ” is applied by Jevons to 
the function of money which he thus describes: 
“ In a state of barter the price-current list would# 
be a most complicated document, for each 
commodity would have to be quoted in terms 
of every other commodity. . . . Between 100 
articles there must exist no less than 4950 
possible ratios of exchange. ... All such 
trouble is avoided if any one commodity be 
chosen, and its ratio of exchange with each 
other commodity be quoted. The chosen 
commodity becomes a common denominator or 
common measure of value'* {Money^ p. 5). 
Jevons here uses “denominator” as equivalent 
to measure of value—the term which he more 
frequently employs. 

According to Prof. Walker a distinction 
should be drawn between denominator and 
measure of value. “ Curiously - coloured bits 
of paper with a government stamp upon them, 
which it is felony to imitate,” and without 
“ intrinsic value,” may serve the purpose of a 
common denominator, but not that of a common 
measure of value (Walker, Money^ pp. 9, 280- 
288). (See Standard of Value.) f. y. e. 

DEODAND. Any personal chattel which 
\was found to have been the immediate cause 
of the deatli of any reasonable creature, was 
anciently forfeited to the crown, to be given to 
Ood, as by distribution in alms to the poor. 
It seems to have been originally intended as an 
expiation for the souls of such as were snatched 
away by sudden death, just as the apparel of a 
stranger found dead went to purchase masses 
for his soul (Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Laws and 
Institutes). This may account for the rule of 
law that no deodand was due when an infant 
under the age of discretion was killed by a fall 
from a cart or horse, or the like, not in motion; 
whereas if an adult j)er8on were so killed the 
thing w^as forfeited. If, however, the horse, 
cart or other thing in motion killed an infant 
it was deodand, as the misfortune was then partly 
owing to the negligence of the owner, who was 
thus rightly punished. If a thing not in motion 
were the occasion of a man's death only that 
part which was the immediate instrument was 


forfeited ; but il it were in motion all that went 
to make the wound more dangerous was forfeited. 
Thus if a man, climbing up the wheel of a cart, 
fell and was killed, only the wheel was deodand ; 
but if the wheel ran over his body, not only 
the wheel but the whole cart and load was 
deodand. It mattered not whether the owner 
of the thing was concerned in the killing or not, 
for if a man were killed with a sword the sword 
was deodand although not belonging to the 
man who used it. For this reason we find in 
old indictments for homicide the instrument of 
death and its value presented by the grand jury 
to enable the king to claim the deodand. 
Deodands were not due for accidents happening 
on the high seas out of the jurisdiction of the 
common law, neither did any deodand accrue 
in the case of felonious killing, but cases occur 
in which ships were valued for deodand by 
reason of accidents at sea. A Latin phrase 
attributed to Bracton has, by mistranslation, 
given rise to erroneous statements as to what 
constituted a deodand. “Omnia quaj ad 
mortem movent,” evidently meaning all things 
which tend to produce death, has been rendered 
“move to death”; thus giving rise to the 
theory that things in motion only were to be 
forfeited. Deodands were finally abolished alto¬ 
gether by statute 9 & 10 Viet. c. 62. h. Ha. 

DEPARCIEUX (or De Parcieux), Antoine 
(1703-1768), born near Nismes, raised himself 
from the rank of a peasant by his mathematical 
ability, which was at first exerted in the con¬ 
struction of sun-dials. A tranquil life devoted 
to science — applied mathematics chielly — 
terminated at Paris, 1768. 

Deparcieux’s contributions to vital statistics 
give him a place in this dictionary. He con¬ 
structed life-tables based upon two sets of ob¬ 
servations, relating respectively to persons who 
had taken part in the French Tontines (q.v.), 
and to the inhabitants of religious houses—monks 
and nuns. It appeared that the religious celi¬ 
bates had the advantage in respect of longevity 
at the earlier, but not at the later periods of 
life. It also appeared that the expectation of 
life at every age was greater for nuns than for 
monks. Deparcieux seems to have been the 
first to define expectation of life (which ho 
termed vie moyenne)^ and to construct separate 
life-tables for males and females. Deparcieux's 
treatment of statistics commands the suffrage 
both of the mathematician and the general 
reader. “I do not see how he could have 
made a better use of his data,” says the speci¬ 
alist Milne ; while the lively Voltaire is be¬ 
lieved to have taken Deparcieux as the model 
of “ the geometer ” who discourses so instruct¬ 
ively in L'homme aux quarante 6cus. 

Deparcieux is sometimes called the eldevy to 
distinguish him from his nephew, Deparcieux 
the younger, who wrote on the same class of 
subjects as his uncle, but with less effect. 
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Essai suT lea probabilitis de la durie de la vie 
humaine {\TReponae aux objections . . . 
(1746).— Addition d Vessai . . . (1760). — These 
works are in the library of the British Mnaeum, 
entered in the catalogue under the head, Parcieiix. 
The Reponse is bound up with the Addition, 
De Moivre, Doctrine of Chancea^ 3rd ed. (1756), 
penultimate page. 

[Histoire de TAcad^mie Royale, Annee 1768, 
p. 155.— Rloge de M. De Parcieux. — Richard 
Price, Observations on JieveraioT^try Payments, 
4th ed. (1783), vol. ii. p. 189. — Maseres, Prin¬ 
ciples qf Life Annuities (1783), Preface. — Tetens, 
Einleitung zur Berechnung der Leibrenten (1786), 
p. 79. — P. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities, p. 
13. — Milne, Valuation of Annuities (1816), vol. 
ii. p. 555, and p. 674. —Assurance Magazine, 
vol. ii. p. 205, and vol. xv. p. 176. — Farr, Vital 
Statistics, p. 439. — Deparcieux’a celebrated tables 
are given in some of the passages above referred 
to. Other references, and a version of the tables, 
will be found in the article on Deparcieux in 
Walford’s Insurance Cyclopcedia.] F. Y. e. 

DE PARIEU. See Parieu, Esquirol dr. 

DEPARTMENT. A separate branch or 
division of the public administration. 

The varying character and the great extent 
of the administrative functions of the state 
necessarily require for their efficient discharge 
a similar division of labour and concentration 
of specialised knowledge and skill to that which 
is arranged in any well - organised industrial 
undertaking. It is not too much to say that 
without the most elaborate division and sub¬ 
division of official duties, and their concentration 
within appropriate areas, executive government 
would be impossible. In addition to the ad¬ 
vantages which ordinarily follow the specialisa¬ 
tion of function, an esj)rit de corps, or desire 
to look with a single eye to the efficiency of a 
particular dej>artiiient, is fostered amongst the 
more responsible members of its stall. Such a 
result is of the greatest possible value to the 
public at large, although it is probable that in 
our own country it has been gained at the 
expense of the necessary “integration,’" and 
that too little regard has been paid to the 
necessity for that “intimacy and lirmness of 
the connections between the separate parts” 
upon which the well-being of organisms, physi¬ 
cal, industrial, or social, must depend. In the 
desire to avoid ineroase of expenditure, or the 
undertiiking of duties not quite in line with its 
own special functions, a department will at times 
be unwilling to perform services which would be 
of advantage to the community, and apart from 
the cabinet or the treasury—the one too much 
pressed with business of the tirst importance, the 
other looking at all questions mainly from the 
tinancial side—no means of rectifying the separ¬ 
atist tendency exists. 

As may be supposed from the varying re¬ 
quirements of the public service, the actual 
division of the administration into departments 


varies from time to time. Some of them, as iu 
the case of the treasury, the privy council 
office, the home office, and the foreign office, 
are of old standing, whilst others, as the office 
of the secretary for Scotland and the board of 
agriculture and fisheries, have been more recently 
constituted. A reference to the particulars 
given in the annual estimates for civil services 
will afford interesting evidence of the extension 
of the functions of government in this country 
in a comparatively recent period. 

The statement as to the “accounting depart¬ 
ments and services” prefixed to the estimates 
shows that, leaving out of account the war 
office, the admiralty, and the three revenue 
departments—customs, inland revenue, and 
post office—the main divisions of the public 
j service were sixty-five in number, of which 
nine were exclusively Scotch and seventeen 
Irish. Some of these may be said to exist for 
the control and service of the remainder, e.g, 
the treasury, office of works, civil service com¬ 
mission, exchequer and audit department, and 
the stationery office. The amount voted to be 
accounted for by these departments for the yeai 
1909-10, and by some of the other principal de¬ 
partments, is shown in the following table: 


Accounting Department. 


Ti'i^i.snry (16 votes, including Old Age 
Pensions) .... 

OtHce of Works (12 votes) 

Board of Public Works, Ireland (8 votes) 
Civil Sorvico Commission 
Exchequer and Audit Department 
i'-tationery Office 
Treasury Solicitor ... 

Treasury Remembrancer in IiNdand (for 
County Couit OlTlcors, Ireland) 

Home Office (3 votes) 

Foreign Office (2 votes) 

Colonial Office (3 votes) 

Board of Ti a<ie (4 votes) . 

Seereta ry fur Scot!a 111 i 
<'hiof Secretary, Ireland (8 vot«‘s) 
P.aymaster-Gencral (for Supei aimual.ions, 

etc.) . 

Paymaster of the Sui»remo Court (2 votes) 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem¬ 
brancer (3 votes) . 

Acoountant-Goneral of the Supreme Court, 

Inland. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Department of Agriculture, etc., Ireland 
Ordnance Survey 
bocal Government Board . 
Registrar-Genorars Oilici- 
biK-al Governiimut Board, Indand 
Prisons Department (England and the 

Colonies). 

Prisons Department (.Scotland) 

» M (Ireland) . 

band Commission, Ireland 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Constabulary, Ireland 
Education Department (England 
Wales) . . . 

British Museum 
Public E.lucation (Scotland) ! 

.. ,, (Ireland) 

Sundry other Departmf'uts 

ToUl . 


Amount 
voted for 
1909-10. 


£l0,801,0r>0 

2,089,676 

863,504 

38,403 

64,-100 

762,900 

99,807 

110,875 
688,250 
667,877 
1,342,421 
627,:; JO 
36,(116 
459,.574 

691,139 

866,825 

129,663 

104,919 

178,169 

267,501 

£00,076 

264,294 

44,815 

77,731 

753,737 

97,890 

112,695 

803,677 

96,963 

1,380,918 

18,648,792 

179,228 

2,147,541 

1,621,921 

695,521 

£40.750,143 
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[The estimates for Civil Services, 1892-93 (P.P. 
No. 48 of 1892) may be refeiTed to. See also 
Bubeaxjcraot,] t. h. e. 

DEPARTMENT (France). A term applied 
to the principal territorial and administrative 
area existing in France. The division of that 
country into departments was first effected by the 
decree of the 22nd December 1789, the arrange¬ 
ment being embodied in Art. I. of the Consti¬ 
tution of 1791. There are at the present time 
eighty-six departments, or eighty-seven if the 
*‘ territory of Belfort,” the retnnant of one of 
the departments ceded to Germany in 1871, be 
regarded as a separate department. Since 1889, 
the three departments of Algeria have also been 
treated, for most purposes, as part of Franco 
proper. The area of a department ranges from 
184 square miles in the case of the Seine to 
3597 si^uare miles in the case of the Landes, the 
average being about 2300 square miles, or more 
than one-third the area of Wales. A department 
is administered by a prefect appointed by and 
re[)re 9 entative of the central authority. He is 
assisted by a conse.il gdniral^ elected by universal 
suffrage, and a council of prefecture, nominated 
by the central authority, for the purpose of de¬ 
ciding legal questions and advising the prefect 
when asked to do so. Each department is divided 
into “arrondissements,” these again into ** can¬ 
tons,” and the “cantons” into “communes.” 

[See Block’s DicHonnavre de Vadministration 
fran^ise, and Dictionnaire General de la Poli¬ 
tique, —“Local Government in France,” by M. 
Waddington, Nineteenth Century^ July 1888.] 

T. H. K. 

DEPOPULATION (Term). The laying waste, 
destroying, and impeopling of a place (Co. 12 
Rep. p. 30), stated to be “now the apparent 
etiect of enclosing lordships and manors, where- 
oy several good old villages have been reduced 
from a great number of sufficient farms to a 
few cottages,” by Cowel {Interpreter, ed. 1637), 
in whose time an extensive inquiry into the de¬ 
population of the rural districts was carried out. 
The same writer states that DepopulcUores agro- 
rtim “were so called because, by prostrating 
and ruining houses, they seemed to depopulate 
towns ” ; and depopidcUio agrorum was a groat 
offence at common law for which benefit of clergy 
was denied. The pulling down of farm-houses 
and conversion of arable into pasture was checked 
by 4 Henry VII., and other well-known acts 
throughout the Tudor period (Cunningham, I. 
468). Depopulation might also ensue from 
excessive taxation or purveyance {DialoguSy i. 
8). The unit of prosperity in the earlier and 
later inquisitions alike was the plough itself— 
the extent of depopulation being ascertained 
by the reduced number of ploughs in each 
village. H. Ha, 

DEPOPULATION, in Relation to Econo¬ 
mic History, has hitherto been chiefly con¬ 
sidered as a remarkable but disconnected pheno¬ 


menon. Thus, while it is usual to dilate upon 
the alarming proportions of this social move¬ 
ment at several distinct periods of our history, 
it has not always occurred to the general his¬ 
torian to regard it as a visitation, possible 
under the political environments of every age. 

The truth is chat the same causes—the visi¬ 
tation of God and the inhumanity of man— 
have not infrequently operated to produce the 
same results throughout successive centuries. 
At uncertain, though constantly recumng inter¬ 
vals, this social scourge has hindered the fairest 
prospects of industrial progress. Though in 
recent years less known as a factor in economic 
life, in earlier daj^s depopulation saddened the 
reigns of powerful monarchs— causing alike the 
exultation of foreign enemies or trade rivals and 
the lament of successive generations of .social 
reformers. 

The depopulation of Saxon and Norman 
England was rather general than local, and of 
historical rather than economic interest, except 
for the insight that is afforded by it into the 
industrial resources of the country. The re¬ 
curring pestilences and famines, and the partial 
invasions of the next three centuries left an 
equally indelible mark upon the page of history ; 
but it is with individual enterprise and the 
public policy which governed its ceaseless 
workings from the 14th to the 17th centuiy 
that we are especially concerned. 

The “peace of the plough” is perhaps a 
fanciful term applied to a very real force in the 
national polity. It denotes a predominant 
interest in the pursuit of agriculture, as form¬ 
ing the very basis of the industrial life of the 
nation. Herein its chief wealth was invested, 
hereby its entire finances were adjusted, and the 
ploughshare and the reaping-hook continued to 
be idealised as the symbols of native industry 
for centuries after they had been practically 
replaced by the shepherd’s crook and the 
weaver’s shuttle. Therefore, from Saxon times 
onwards we find the peace of the plough pre¬ 
served by a succession of remedial measures in¬ 
tended to foster a frequently declining industry. 

It is to be remembered that down to the 
close of the 13th century not only the main 
resources of the country but the chief part of 
the royal revenue were derived from this source. 
This is the period of the great prsedial surveys, 
and of agricultural treatises; the period of 
Carucage and Scutage { q , v .), and of royal 
commissions of inquiry into the grievances of 
the rural community. The Dialogus de Scac- 
ccurio alludes to one of these inquisitions in the 
well-known story of the king on his progress 
being waylaid by husbandmen bearing their 
idle ploughshares aloft “as a symbol of agricul¬ 
tural depression.” A few original fragments 
of another inquisition of the 12th century have 
survived, which almost anticipate the com¬ 
plaints of the English peasant insurgents of the 
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16th century. The Saxon Chronicle givea 
ample instances of agi icultural distress and de¬ 
population over a wide period, but it is not till 
we reach the middle of the 14 th century that 
the evil assumes the characteristic type which 
so long prevailed. Before the reign of Edward 
III. the interest of the crown in the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth had undergone a change. The 
sheriffs farms no longer enabled the king **to 
live of his own”; great escheats brought with 
them greater waste ; the last desperate attempt 
to exact the full feudal liabilities of the military 
tenants by new-fangled inquisitions, Nevilfs 
taxation—as odious and as fruitless as Noy’s 
ship-money—had failed. The crown, therefore, 
was compelled to drift with the flowing tide. 
It spread its nets there and drew in an ample 
revenue from customs and subsidies and farms 
of the Lombard and Flemish publicans in place 
of feudal levies anfi the plunder of the Jewish 
mortgagees. The staple articles of the export 
trade of England became wool and fells, and 
leather and fata. Corn was henceforth exported 
only under the sliding scale. Then followed 
the plague, and in its wake inelosurcs and con¬ 
vertible husbandry. Then the prandial insurrec¬ 
tion, and the industrial revolution had begun. 

From the close of the 14th to the beginning of 
the 17 th century we can trace the depopulation 
of the English rural districts in the complaints 
and remonstrances of the oppressed, backed by 
a long string of useless remedial measures, not 
wholly inspired as might be supposed by the good¬ 
will of visionary churchmen, benevolent despots, 
and alarmist legislators, but by the far-seeing 
policy of the great ministers of the crown, the 
obvious meaning of which is apparent in most 
of the economic tracts of the 16th century as a 
preparation for the deadly struggle Ixjtween the 
landed and the moneyed interests. 

In one aspect the Statute of Labourers itself 
was devised for the encouragement of tillage. 
It was so expressed in its later editions, and 
almost simultaneously tlie act of depopulating 
is mentioned as a Iclony. All through the 
15th century the evil grew while the feudal 
nystom dwindled. The feudal surveys of Henry 
YI. are an instructive commentary upon the 
7V.sh/ dc Nci'ill on the one hand and the 
St^ilute of Fines on the other. It was in the 
reign of Henry VII. that the sulloring conse¬ 
quent on inclusures was tirst brought promin¬ 
ently forward in a well-known statute. This, 
however, and the similar measures of the next 
four reigns seem to have given no real relief to 
tile congested dist ricta. Even the partial migra¬ 
tion of labour to the towns was iusutlicieiit to 
cope with tliis distress. The real solution was 
the increased employment of labour made pos¬ 
sible by the success of convertible hiisbandr 3 \ 

There are many valuable materials extant to 
enable us to estimate both the cau.se.s and the 
extent of this depopulation in the 16th century, 


but few perhaps as complete as the curious 
returns made in the year 1517 {Lansd, MSS.^ i. 
60) and the still more extensive returns made 
in inirsuance of letters-patent dated 20th August 
1608, which have hitherto been little knowu 
{Chancery Records^ Petty Bag^ Depopulations). 

This latter instrument recites that the crown 
being given to understand that there are in many 
parts of England, and notably in the county ol 
Bedford, “ many houses pulled downe, lett tc 
decay, standinge voide and uninhabited, or the 
ground that of former tymes belonged to 
dwellinge-houses dismembered and taken from 
them and greate quantities of ground liereto- 
fore used for arrable converted to pasture, by 
which and by many other sinystcr and corrupt 
practises and devises our Realme is in many 
partes wasted and depopidated to the grievance 
of our people the damage of our estate and 
against the ancient common lawes and statutes 
of our Realme, and which we are determined to 
remeadie and redresse,” the lord-lien ten ants and 
certain knights and esquires of several of the 
home counties, to which this inquisition seems 
to have been confined, are hereby empowered 
to inquire by a sworn jury and examination of 
witnesses as to the facts alleged in the schedule. 

The articles of the inquiry are to the 
following elfcct: — (1) How many town.*?, 
villages, churches, hamlets, boroughs, parishes, 
dwelling-houses, farms or farmhouses, families, 
ploughs, or tenancies in tlie county of Bedford 
have since the twenty-fourth year of Elizabeth 
been depopulated, and by whose fault and by 
what means ; and the population mainbiined 
before and after such depopulation ; (2) what 
grounds have been converted from tillage into 
pasture ; (3) what lands have been severed from 
the farm - build ings ; (4) what farm builduigs 
have been pulled down ; (5) who hold more 
than one farm ; (6) who have evicted their 
tenants ; (7) what inclosures have been made. 

The returns to this inquiry, wliich were 
ordered to be made into the Chancery before the 
October following, give us a complete picture 
of the agrarian revolution during a given 
}>eriod within a given district They are as 
complete in their way a.s tlie Hundred Rolls of 
the 13th century, and they may be regarded 
as the summary of tlie agrarian question before 
it disappeared from jiublic view for another two 
centuries. It was upon the e\ndence of this 
commission that the lawyers of the l7th cen¬ 
tury based their definitions of depopulatioa 
and it is in this connection tliat it has descended 
to us as an ecf»nomic term. 

^ [Cunningham, vol. ii. Appendix.—The Inquisi¬ 
tion of lol7, edited by I. S. Leadam.— Transac¬ 
tions of B Hist. tioc. (N.S.) vol. \i. pp. 167-314.] 

H. Ha. 

DEPOPULATION (Causes). The term de¬ 
population is now used in a sense very ditferent 
Iroiu that originally assigned to it. Such a true 
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depopulation, or stripping a country of its in- 
liabitants, as has occurred in the past in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and parts of central Asia, 
is scarcely known in these days, but the term 
depopulation is now applied to the case of any 
country, or part of a country, in which the 
population as measured from time to time is 
found to be diminishing. 

The causes of depopulation are numerous ; for 
convenience they may be grouped under throe 
headings, physical^ political^ and economic, but 
usually several causes contribute to the result. 

A. Physical Causes. —(1) Volcanic crnp- 
iimiSt within the usually restricted limits of 
their action, produce more considerabl eToots 
than might be supposed, both in direct destruc¬ 
tion of life and in rendering large tracts of 
country ipcapable of cultivation. Among the 
mure notable outbursts of volcanic force which 
have thus caused depopulation may be men¬ 
tioned the eruptions of Vesuvius in 79 a.d. and 
again in 1822 ; of Etna in 1669, which destroyed 
fourteen villages ; of Papandayang in Java in 
1772, which is said to have buried 40 villages 
with 3000 persons; of Galnngung, also in 
Java, in 1822, whicli killed 4000 people ; of 
the Volcan de Agua in Guatemala in 1541 ; of 
Skaptar Jbkull in 1783, which destroyed one- 
sixth of the inhabitants and one-half of the 
live stock of Iceland, and rendered groat part 
of the island permanently sterile ; of the “king 
of volcanoes,” Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, in the 
years 1865, 1868, and 1881 ; of the oil wells 
at Baku in 1887 ; and of Tomboro, in the 
island of Sumbawa in 1815, said to have de¬ 
stroyed 12,000 people. Again in 1883 one of 
the most remarkable outbursts of which we 
have records occurred in Krakatoa, causing a 
loss of life estimated at the time to amount to 
75,000 ; while lastly, Tarawera in 1886 covered 
a large tract of the north island (New Zealand) 
with mud and ashes. (See, for volcanic pheno¬ 
mena generally, Humboldt’s Cosmos). 

(2) Floods, —The Ho-ang Ho affords the most 
striking instances,—in 1851-53 it changed its 
course and buried whole villages in mud ; in 
1888, breaking down its banks once more, it 
gave rise to an appalling catastrophe, over¬ 
whelming it is said at least one million of people 
and causing subsequently widespread famine. 

(3) Changes of climate^ more especially 
drought, due to the neglect of irrigation works, 
or the destruction of forests, may cause the land 
to be incapable of sustaining as large a popula¬ 
tion as formerly. The condition of Mesopo- 
tamia since its conquest by the Turks in 1515 
is a conspicuous example of the former. North 
China of the latter, case. Mr. J. A. Baines, 
census commissioner of India, says {Times of 
India, 18th April 1891) that the census proved 
that a local malarial fever had caused consider¬ 
able emigration from Rajshahye and Nuddea 
in Bengal. 
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(4) Pestilence was formerly in Europe, as it 
is still in Asia, both a potent and a frequent 
cause of depopulation (see Black Death). In 
modern times the epidemics of cholera in 1849, 
1853, 1854, 1857, and 1866, of smallpox in 
1871, and of influenza in 1890, 1891, and 
1892 decidedly checked the natural increase of 
tlui population in several countries of Europe 
(si‘o Statistical Chronology of Plagues and Pesti- 
/ nee as affecting Human Life, etc., by G. Wal- 
ferd, 1884). 

(5) Famines resulting from failure of crops 
due to exceptional seasons or plagues »f locusts, 
or to great disasters such as the bursting of 
their banks by rivers, have often been greatly 
aggravated by pestilence or war ; in fact, these 
three causes arc frequently inseparably bound 
together. The most notable instance in recent 
times of famine causing considerable depopula¬ 
tion in Europe occurred in Ireland in 1847, 
but in India famines still from time to time 
greatly check the growth of ])opu]ation. Great 
famines occurred in 1770, 1781-83, 1790-92, 
and oven so recently as 1860-61 half a million 
of people perished from famine in North- 
West India, while in 1865-66 it is believed 
that one and a half million perished in Orissa. 
However, in 1874 and 1876 the eTorts of the 
Government were so far etfectual as to prevent 
any great loss of life except in a few districts. 
Mr. Baines {Times of India, 18th April 1891) 
says that the famine ti-acts of Madras, which 
showed considerable depletion in 1881, filled 
up rapidly by 1891 owing to the returii of 
emigrants or to actual irnmigi’ation from othei' 
districts. Tliere was an awful famine in North 
China in 1877-78 in which millions are re]>orted 
to have perished (see Famines of the ]Vorld, 
etc., by C. Walford, Journal of the Statistical 
Society, vol. xli. 433, vol. xlii. 79). 

B. Political Causes. —(6) IVar, involving 
as it once did the massacre of women and 
children, and the carrying off of whole nations 
into slavery, has been a most powerful cause of 
depopulation, especially in Asia and Africa. 
The extinction of aboriginal races in recent 
times has often been a result of increasing 
population, the stronger race displacing the 
weaker, but the coiKjuests of such nations of 
warriors as the Matabele liave caused great 
diminution of more civilised races like the 
Mashonas. Modern wars are comparatively 
short in duration, while owing to sanitary 
precautions pestilences do not so often follow 
in their train. Thus it has been said that the 
war between Prussia-and Austria in 1866 w’as 
tlie first in which more men were killed in 
action than died of sickness. In France in 
1854 and 1855 the deaths exceeded the births 
by 69,318 and 35,606 respectively, and in 
Austria in 1866 by 57,831; in both this result 
was the combined effect of cholera and war. 
In France again in 1870 and 1871 there was an 
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excess of deaths over births of 103,394 and 
444,889 respectively, a disastrous result of the 
war, the commune, and an epidemic of small¬ 
pox. 

(7) Actual deportation of the people^ as in the 
familiar instances of the Jews in the Babylonian 
captivity, the Jews expelled from Spain 0492V 
and the Moors also from that country (l609). 
This heading connects itself with the next one 
to be considered. 

(8) Religious persecution drove the Huguenots 
from France, the Pilgrim Fathers from England, 
and is now driving the Jews from Russia, to the 
great economic disadvantage of the persecuting 
country in each case. 

(9) Bad government is not perhaps directly a 
great cause of depopulation, but indirectly it 
assists. Restrictions on trade, oppressive taxa¬ 
tion, bad land laws, capricious interference with 
the liberty of the subject, as well as social and 
political agitation, all discourage the growth of 
population ; but of aU acts of government 
probably compulsory military service has most 
cll'cct in stimulating emigration. 

C. Economic Causes. —Though the action 
of the.se is often not .so obvious as in the case of 
natural and political causes, and is often diffi¬ 
cult to unravel satisfactorily, yet they are really 
far more powerful than all the other causes put 
together. 

(10) 7 'Jie repeal of the Poor Law .—The old 
law of settlement in England was intended to 
prevent men I'rom leaving their native parishes ; 
it was a protective measure which tended to 
keep up artilicially the number of the rural 
population ; its repeal naturally facilitated 
migration and to lliat extent contributed to 
local <lopopulation. The same is true of the 
abolition of out-door relief to able-bodied men. 
Tlie poor law has, however, in some cases pro¬ 
duced the same result in an o{>posite way ; i.e, 
.some landlords, to prevent the poor from becom¬ 
ing chargeable upon the land, cleared their 
estates of cottages and so caused a veritable de¬ 
population within a limited area, 

(11) 21u' formation of deer forests. —Some 
Scotch landowners, finding they could obtain 
better rents by devoting their land to sporting 
purposes, have followed the classical example 
of William the Conqueror, and removed all 
agrii ultural tenants with a view to making 
deer forests. Naturally this has taken place 
only in those parts of the Highlands where the 
land was poor and ill adapted to agidculture. 
To some extent the inhabitants have found 
Compensating employment in meeting the per¬ 
sonal wants of the sportsmen. The real objec¬ 
tion to such atforesting seems rather to be to 
its selfish character than to the withdrawal of 
a simll quantity of land from cultivation. 

A retuin to the House of Commons date<l 
4th Augu>t 1S91 gives certain ''particulars of 
sdl deer forests and lands exclusively devoted 


to sport in Scotland.” From this we learn that 
the total amount of such lands was in 1883 no 
less than 2,292,158 acres, and that 274,980 
acres have been afforested since, the recent 
additions being in the counties of Argyll, In¬ 
verness, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland. 
The number of persons displaced is not given, 
but there are various indications that at any 
rate the greater part of the land devoted to 
sport can be of but slight agricultural value, 
thus :—(1) Two-thirds of the estates comprised 
land having an altitude exceeding 2500 feet 
above the sea, while in only four estates was 
the highest land under 1000 feet. (2) In 
about half the estates the rent before and after 
afforestation is given; in the very great majority 
of cases the sporting rent is greater than the 
old rents, often several times as great, in only 
three cases is the new rent 25 per cent below 
the old. (3) The rent before afforestation 
averaged in more than ono-foui thof the acreage 
for which the facts are available from nil to 
under 2^d. an acre ; in neaily half the acreage 
between 3d. and 8d., and in less than one-fourth 
between 9d. and Is. 8d., the last being the 
highest rent recorded. Land commanding such 
average rents could sustain but a trifling pas¬ 
toral or agricultural population. 

(12) The repeal of the com laws, by bringing 
down the artificial price of wheat, caused the 
tillage of land ill adapted for the growth of 
cereals to be no longer profitable ; hence some 
lands either went out of cultivation altogether 
or were devoted to pasturage, in either case 
there was less employment for labour on the 
farms affected. 

(13) The application of machinery to agri¬ 
culture enables the same amount of land to bo 
cultivated by the labour of a smaller number o( 
men. The cause has operated widely in different 
parts of the world.. 

(14) The centralisation of manufactures^ due 
to the adoption of the factory system, has 
caused the decay of village industries such as 
hand-loom weaving, and has lessened the 
importance of the village craftsmen. 

(15) The direct attraction of large towns, not 
merely as offering higher wages to labour, but 
as affording more interests, more amusements, 
in short, more “life,” is a potent factor in 
promoting depopulation in rural districts. 

(16) Improved education and a cheap press 
make men more ambitious and more restless, 
while by familiarising them with new ideas 
they make them less fearful of change. ^^lore- 
over in rural districts compulsory education 
tends to prevent children from being early 
apprenticed to the soil, and learning the 
manifold duties connected with agricultural 
labour. 

(17) The rise in the standard of living is a 
very potent and widespread cause of migration, 
and hence of rural depopulation. Men are no 
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longer content to live under the old conditions 
which satisfied the few wants of their grand- 
pai nts ; they want better food, bettor clothes, 
better houses, and shorter hours of labour; to 
obtain these things they must earn better wag<'s; 
hence they are stimulated to leave their huiiies 
in search of more remunerative employment. lum 
their native villages afford. This cause ins no 
doubt been largely operative in keeping up the 
great stream of emigration from Ireland, a 
stream which commenced to flow long before 
the potato famine brought it into notoriety. 

(18) Improved communications y railways and 
steamships, co-operate powerfully with many 
of the above causes to accelerate the depopula¬ 
tion of the rural districts; they bring corn from 
distant countries where it can be grown more 
cheaply, and so bring down prices ; conversely 
they make more fertile soils readily accessible 
to settlers ; they bring manufactured articles to 
remote country places and so injure village 
industries ; they facilitate the removal of 
labourers to factories and mines ; they even, as 
in the case of Cornwall, transport miners to 
richer and more easily worked lodes in distant 
lands ; in a lew cases they lead to local de- 
populatiou by diverting old lines of traffic. 

(19) Improvements in large towns lead to the 
depopulation of their central areas, dwelling 
houses are turned into places of business or 
removed to make room for public buildings, 
while large clearances are made for railways 
and new streets. This has long been an 
obvious fact in London, but a like movement 
is also in progi-ess not only in such towns as 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, but 
even, as shown by the last census, in Sydney 
and in Adelaide ; no doubt the same is true of 
most large towns throughout the world. 

(20) An abnormal age and sex constitution of 
the population, the result of war or emigration, 
lowers the marriage rate and consequently the 
rate of natural increase. In England there i« 
a marked excess of women, in many of her 
colonies an oven more marked deficiency ; in 
Ireland and in many rural districts of England 
there is a great excess of old people. 

(21) Deferred marriage and the artificial 
limitation of children both contribute to de¬ 
population by lowering the rate of natural 
increase. The first is a powerful cause in the 
upper and middle classes in England, tlie 
second is a still more powerful cause in France, 
and is said to be in some portions of the United 
►States. To what extent families are thus 
restricted in England is uncertain, but the 
practice^ has many able advocates and the 
subject is now widely and openly discussed in a 
manner that would not have been believed to 
be possible a few years ago. In France the 
peculiar land system which compels the division 
of real estate equally among the children tends 
to make small families specially desired. 


The economic question arises whether pro- 
tectio .i, in whatever form applied, can succeed 
in achieving the result aimed at. In the case of 
France, which restricts its birth-rate to such a de¬ 
gree that it increases more slowly than any other 
nation, does France produce as many labourers 
as she requires ? If so, why are there more 
foreigners in France than in any other country ? 
Does she have to import Belgians, Swiss, and 
Italians because she has not enough French¬ 
men for her needs ? The foreign born in France 
increased from 880,831, or l-I per cent of the 
population, in 1851, to 1,126,531, or 2*9 per 
cent of the population, in 1886, numbers and 
proportions not approached in any other Cf untry 
of Europe. Between the censirses of 1?72 and 
1886 the increase in. the population of France 
was 2,116,082, of which 385,863 persons, or 
18 per cent, were foreign born. The census of 
1891 showed a diminution of the number of 
foreigners by 13,416, probably the effect of the 
alien law of 1888. In 1911 the foreigners 
were over 2*7 per cent of the population. 

Rural Depopulation in England and JVales. — ' 
The division of a population into urban and 
rural is a matter of considerable difficulty, and 
strict comparisons at successive periods are 
scarcely practicable. In the Census of England 
and \VaUs 1881 it is shown that whereas “ the 
town population, i.e, inliabitants of the districts 
and sub-districts which include the chief towns," 
increased in the census intervals since 1851 by 
19*41, 18*09, and 19*63 per cent respectively, 
“the country population, i.e, the inhabitants 
of the smaller towns and the country parishes," 
increased by 4 *12, 7*32, and 7*42 per cent. The 
Preliminary Report of the Census of England and 
Wales 1891 shows that in the ten years 1881- 
91 the “ urban sanitary districts " increased by 
15*3 per cent, the “ rural sanitary districts " by 
only 3*4 per cent. A similar increase for both 
urban and rural districts is recorded for the 
decade 1891-1901. Our rural population in¬ 
creased, but so slowly as to be almost stationary. 
But the census of 1911 shows an improvement, 
an important factor being the diminished loss 
of the rural districts by migration. 

Dr. A. L. Bowley in a paper read before the 
Statistical Society, Rural PopulatiansinEngland 
and Wales (see Journal^ 1914), discusses rural 
population “from consideration of its density" 
as being more satisfactory than definitions based 
on occupations or “on the administrative dis¬ 
tinction between urban and rural districts," 
which latter he regards as misleading, since, as 
he points out, the population of many rural 
districts may be raised by the inclusion of an 
industrial, mining, or suburban population. The 
method of selection has been to include all 
districts in which the density (1911) was not 
over 30 per 100 acres, and such districts in 
which it was 30 to 50 per 100 acres where it 
could be ascertained that there were no mines, 
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factories, industries, no residential district for 
persons working in large towns, no disturbing 
causes such as military camps, large schools, 
asylums, temporary works on railways, etc. An 
examination of Dr. Bowley’s tables shows that 
out of 53 administrative counties the strictly 
rural population had decreased in 33 since 1891; 
of these, 9, Cornwall, Hereford, Westmoreland, 
Denbigh, Anglesey, Merioneth, Cards, Mont¬ 
gomery, Pembroke, lost continuously; 4, North- 
ants, Cumberland, Radnor, Carmarthen, dropped 
in 1901 and have not altered since; 16, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, Bucks, Norfolk, 
Sulfolk, Cambridge, Lines, Beds, Oxford, Glou¬ 
cester, Shropshire, E. and N. Ridings of Yorks, 
dropped in 1901 and rose slightly in 1911 ; 4 
remained stationary, Hunts and Northumber¬ 
land throughout the period, Rutland and Breck¬ 
nock dropped and rose again. Of the 20 counties 
in which the rural districts have improved, 6 im¬ 
proved continuously, Hants (with I. of Wight), 
Surrey, Staffs, W. Riding of Yorks, Lancs, Flint; 
9, Kent, Herts, Essex, Monmouth, Worcester, 
Warwick, Derby, Notts, Cheshire, though higher 
in 1011 than in 1891, had dropped in 1901 ; 
3, Sussex, Leicester, Glamorgan, were stationary 
in 1901 and rose in 1911. Durham rose in 1901 
and has not altered since. Carnarvon rose in 
1901 and dropped slightly in 1911. 
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The rural population of England dropped 
- 7 per cent in the last 50 years (see below), 
and only 5 out of the 14 districts considered 
showed an increase. Of the individual counties 
«udy 10 showed an increase in the 50 years, 
Hants, Surrev, Kent, Sussex, Worcester, Staffs, 
t'heshire, W. Riding of Yorks, Flint, Car¬ 
narvon, while Derby remained unaltered. Dr. 
l>o\vloy further shows that the rural popula¬ 
tion increased 50 per cent in the period 1801- 
51, was stationary between 1851-71, fell 10 per 
cent by 1901, and recovered 3 per cent by 1911. 


Increase or Decrease per cent in Registration 
Counties^ DiAustrial, etc. Regions deducted^ 
for the last 50 years. 
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He next investigates land occu))ations, and 
points out that the variations in rural popula¬ 
tion are not parallel with those of persons en¬ 
gaged ill agriculture. These showed a decrease 
from 1861 to 1901, but a slight increase in 1911. 

Rural Depopulation in ^Scotland. —Althougli 
the population of Scotland has increased in 
every decade since 1801, the phenomenon of so- 
called depopulation has been exhibited in certain 
areas. Three counties, lYrth, Kinross, and Argyll, 
reached their maximum in 1831 (Perth and 
Kinross are now slightly rising); one, Inverness, 
in 1841 ; five, Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown, in 1851 
(Ross and Cromarty and iHiin fries are rising 
slightly); five, Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, in 1861 ; two, Elgin and 
Nairn, in 1881 (Nairn improved slightly in 
1911); two, Banff and Selkirk, in 1891 (Sel¬ 
kirk improved slightly in 1911). In Shetland, 
Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, Berwick, and 
Wigtowm the loss has boon continuous. Forfar, 
Clackmannan, and Bute, which had steadily pro¬ 
gressed since 1801, dropped in 1911. On the 
other hand an increase has been steadily main¬ 
tained at each census in Aberdeen, P'ife, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew (a slight exception in 1901), 
A 3 ’^r, Lanark, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh ; these 
counties contain some of the largest towns in 
Scotland. Eighteen declining counties liad a 
collective population nnnibering nearly 130,000 
less than the sum of their several maxima. 
Argyll has lost over 30,000, Inverness 10,600. 
The percentage decline was nearly 30 in Argyll, 
nearly 26 in Wigtown, nearly 22 hi Sutherland, 

17 in Caithness. Although the depojiulation is 
most evident in the Highlands, and more especi¬ 
ally in the extreme north and west, yet five of 
the lowland counties have altogether diminished 
by over 80,000 persons during the last fifty 
years. The most active cause of this is prob¬ 
ably the attracting force of the labour markets 
of Glasgow and the north of Phigland. The 
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diminution in the north and west may probably 
be attributed to a rise in the standard of iivin;^' 
and consequent emigration, since the poor soil 
(iid not afford employment for more labourers ; 
l)ut no doubt the concurrent extension of sheep 
farming, and in a few cases the formation of 
(h'cr forests, have contributed to the result. 
Where the barrier of the sea has tended to check 
the beneficial operation of migi-atioii, as in Lewis, 
tlie population has continued to increase, with 
the disastrous results that are too familiar. 

Depopulation in Ireland .—The case of Ireland 
is at once so important and so instructive as to 
merit especial attention. A century ago Ireland 
was a by-word for poverty ; the people had few 
other resources than tilling the soil, and this 
they did in a careless manner, demoralised as 
they were by long dependence almost solely upon 
the potato, a crop which in fair seasons gives 
food for forty persons by the labour of one. The 
Irish lived under almost the lowest standard 
conceivable, miserably clothed and fed and even 
more miserably housed, and were almost chron¬ 
ically on the verge of starvation. Famines 
occurred in 1814, 1816, 1822, and 1831. Under 
these distressing circumstances the population 
continued to increase till at the census of 1841 
it numbered 8,196,597. Even at that time the 
])ressur 0 of population upon the means of sub¬ 
sistence had begun to seek relief by emigration, 
and the census of 1841 showed the population 
to be considerably less than h^d been anticipated 
(see Census of Ireland lS/^1^ vol. i. p. ix.); in fact 
no less than 428,471 emigrants are recorded as 
having left Ireland for the colonies, and 104,814 
t'rir Great Lritain, during the decade 1831-41. 
Nevertlieless the population continued to in¬ 
crease, and is believed to have reached about 
8,295,061 by the middle of the year 1845, which 
would give a density of 525 to the square mile. 
It is true that tho density of the population of 
England and Wales in 1911 was 618 to the 
square mile, in Eelginm (1911) 652, in largo 
<Ustriet3 of Bengal from 292 to about 438; but 
ahe first-named countries have great vrcaltli in 
minerals and mannfacturcs witli wliich to buy 
food from other countries, tlie latter has a very 
fertile soil and a tropical climate. Tho potato 
rot appeared in 1845 and again in 1846, the 
main food-supply of the people failed, and 
famine was inevitable. It reached its height 
in 1847 and was, as a direct result, accompanied 
by severe epidemics of typhus and relapsing 
fevers. It is believed that starvation and fever 
between them claimed from 200,000 to 300,000 
victims, and when the people were again num¬ 
bered in 1851 the population had shrunk to 
6,574,273, or 1,622,319 less than in 1841, but 
1,720,783 less than the supposed maximum of 
1845. The population tlms diminished by 20 
l)er cent in six years. The greater part of this 
startling depopulation was due to the great 
exodus in 1847 and the following years, when 


the Irish poured into Li^ 
and spread themselves over 
land, and every ship sailing fori 
was filled with Irish emigrants. 

The decrease afieoted every county in Ireland 
except Dublin (it was least in Leinster, greatest 
in Connaught), but while this unexampled de¬ 
pletion of the rural districts was taking place, 
there was an increase in nine town districta 
amounting in the aggregate to 7 7,619. Belfast 
and Dublin each added some 25,000 to their 
numbers, and the increase amounted to 6 per 
cent in Cork, 10^ per cent in Limerick, 11 per 
cent in Dublin, and 33 per cent in Belfast. The 
census of 1851 showed that the extent of land 
under tillage increased by 2091 square miles, 
and tho value of agricultural stock and crops 
was greater than any previously recorded. No 
fewer than 355,689 “ fourth - class houses,” 
mostly mud cabins, disappeared, houses of tho 
first class increased by 10,084, those of the 
second class by 54,574. In short the depopu¬ 
lation was accompanied by a very notable rise 
in the standard of living. 

Subsequent enumerations show the same 
thing,—a steady, thougli less rapid, diminu¬ 
tion of population accompanied by a rise in tho 
standard of living. Tho census of 1861 showed 
a loss of population of 775,311 or 11 ‘8 per cent; 
that of 1871 a loss of 6*7 ; that of 1881, 4’4 ; 
that of 1891, 9*1 ; that of 1901, 5’2 per cent. 
Tlie census of 1911 shows a decline of 1*7 per 
cent, the smallest on record ; a decrease in the 
number of emigrants, an increase in tlie number 
of houses, general improvement in house ac¬ 
commodation (the mud cabins have nearly dis¬ 
appeared), a decrease in poverty, a decrease in 
the death-rate. (See Sir W. J. Thompson, ‘^The 
Census of Ireland 1911/* Journ. Stat. and Social 
Inquiry Socy. of Ireland, Dec. 1913.) The 
total diminution of the population of Ireland 
jince 1841 amounts to 3,814,646, or 46*5 per 
cent, distributed as follows : Leinster, 41*5 per 
cent; Munster, 57 per cent; Ulster, 33*9 [)er 
cent; Connaught, 57T per cent. Except 
Dublin and Antrim, every comity is smaller in 
1911 in numbers than in 1841. 

In the seventy years during which this great 
and real depopulation has been going on, the 
inhabitants of Galway and Leitrim had dimin¬ 
ished by over 58 per cent; those of Kilkenny 
by over 65 per cent; but, on the other hand, 
some of the towns have largely increased. 
Londonderry has considerably more than 
doubled and Belfast more than quadrupled iis 
population, rivalling in tlieir rapid progress 
the most prosperous English towns. Dublin 
city increased between 1841 and 1901 by over 
7 percent, but “greater Dublin,” including the 
suburbs, by over 24 per cent. The alteration 
of the city boundaries renders further com¬ 
parison difficult. 

Rural Depopulation in France^ —It is well 
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known that the exceptionally low birth-rate of 
France involves a correspondingly small rate of 
natural increase; it is perhaps not as well known 
that depopulation of country districts is a no 
less striking phenomenon in France than in 
England ; wliile it need scarcely be mentioned 
that the conditions of land tenure are as dif¬ 
ferent as can well bo imagined. The population 
of thewhole conn try con tin lies to in crease slowly, 
a large proportion (about a fourth) of this in¬ 
crease being duo to tlie immigration of foreigners; 
at the same time in sixty out of the eighty- 
seven departments the population of 1911 is 
less than that of 1886. The absolute decrease 
amounts to 60,000 for the fifty years (1861- 
1911) in Lot et (Jaronne, Hante-Sadne, and 
Savthe ; it is between 70,000 and 90,000 in 
Gers, Lot, Eun', and Mayenne ; it is no less 
than 83,524 in Calvados, 115,017 in Orne, and 
113,086 in Manche. As a rule the densely 
populated departments have increased in dens¬ 
ity, wliile the sparsely populated have lost 
population. After Paris and its suburbs, in 
wliich the largest increase was to bo found, the 
Mediterranean departments show tho liighest 
and most equally distributed growth. Next 
conies the industrial district in the north, and 
then tho group surrounding the western sea- 
))ort towns. These districts showed an increase 
of nearly 3,000,000 for the twenty-five years 
1886-1911, thus leaving a decri'aso of over 
1,600,000 spread over the remainder of the 
eonntry. Ten dep<artments in which the de¬ 
crease was over 4 5,000 accounted for about 
520,000, or nearly one-third of the deficit. 

A comparison of the census of 1911 with 
that of 1006 continues the same story. In no 
less than 63 out of the 87 dej^artments there 
was a decrease of population, amounting to 
over 378,000. The decrease was most marked 
in Ard^cho, whore it exceeded 15,000 ; in Allicr. 
llauto-Loire, Manche, Somme, and Yoniie, 
where it was over 11,000. The net increaso 
of the wliole country was 349,000, against 
290,000 in 1906, 445,000 iu 1901, 175,000 in 
189(5, and 124,045 in 1891 (the smallest re- 
enrded). The decrease in the rural po]>nlation 
was 487,000 in 1901, 290,000 in 1906, while 
tho urban })opulation increased by 901,000 in 
1901 and 610,000 in 1906, a probable migra¬ 
tion from country to town of about 450,000 
Iversons in 1901 and 320,000 in 1906. 

European Countries .—The tendency of 
people to flock into cities, which lias been shown 
to ho closely related to rural depopulation, is 
found in most European Slates (see Eavonstein, 
Jourru Sfat. Socy. lii. 1889, p. 241); for Ger¬ 
many (Rovrie de Beaucaire, Bull, du Ministkre 
de rAgriculture de France, 1886). The per¬ 
centage of population living in towms rose in 
i’rnssia from 7*3 in 1816 to 30 in 1890, in 
Belgium from 13 5 in 1800 to 34*8 in 1890, iu 
Austria from 4'4 to 15*8, in Norway from 3*3 


to 16-7. See A. F. Weber, Growth of Cities 
(New York), 1899. 

The United States .—Perhaps the last place 
where we should expect to meet with this phe¬ 
nomenon is the United States, yet it is to be 
found there. The census of 1900 showed that 
the state of Nevada had lost in twenty years 
21,525 persons, or more than one-third of its 
population ; this is attributed to the failure of 
the Comstock and other mines. The state 
more than recovered by the census of 1910. A 
comparison of the censuses of 1890 and 1910 
shows that while every state except Iowa had 
increased in numbers iu the twenty years, 
yet this was concurrent with a considerable 
rural depopulation in every state but Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. It has been par¬ 
ticularly acute in Vermont, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Arizona, California, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Okla- 
lioma, Idaho, Utah, Washington, and Oregon. 
In the first seven of these, as well as in Maine, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Colorado, it had set in some years before 1890, 
in some cases since 1860. Regarding the 
United States as a whole, tlie rural population, 
which w'as 64 per cent of the total in 1890, 
dropped to 54 per cent in 1910, while tlie actual 
numbers rose from 40,227,000 to 49,349,000. 
The urban population rose from 36 to 46 per 
cent of the total,^ the actual numbers being 
22,720,000 and 42,623,000. In addition to 
many of the causes that have operated in Europe, 
the state returns show that large numbers of 
New England farms have been abandoned 
either because the soil was poor, or exhausted 
by an inquovident system of farming, or be¬ 
cause the farms were inconveniently situated. 
Thus much of the soil of New England has 
passed out of cultivation, the cultivators having 
gone into the great cities or migrated to the 
fertile soils of the western prairies. One thing 
is certain, the movement cannot be attributed 
to an aristocratic or exclusive land system. 

Economic Results .—With regard to these we 
shall consider the British Isles only. 

There is no doubt that the present tendency 
is for the rural population to he redm'ed to the 
lowest point consistent with tho due cultivation 
of the land, and for all subsidiary industries to 
move into larger centres, with the well-known 
result that the pro]>ortion of modern civilised 
populations living under town conditions is a 
gradually increasing one. In spite of sani¬ 
tary progress a population reared in a town can 
scarcely liope to be as liardy and vigorous as 
one born and bred in the country, so that some 
ainouiitol racial degeneration appeal's inevitable. 

Remedies.—- AW deplore the decline in our 
ruial population, and many seek by legislative 
or other means to check it. Bad government 
may of course be improved, bad laws may bt 
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repealed, oppressive taxation may be removed 
or its burthens equalised, but it is obvious that 
the causes of the depopulation of rural districts 
are too deep-seated to admit of eradication. 
The great fundamental economic law of supply 
and demand will not admit of denial. The 
provision of allotments for labourers, if judici¬ 
ously carried out, might be very beneficial; an 
amendment of the land laws, especially by 
making public all mortgages and charges on 
land by a system of registration, and so facili¬ 
tating and stimulating the transfer of land, 
^vould make our land system healthier. An 
extension of market gardening would of course 
pro tcmto employ more hands ; something may 
possibly be devised to foster the growth of 
village industries; more businesses may be 
transferred from London to small country 
towns, as has already been done in the printing 
trade ; country life may be made less dull,—still 
the countryman will wend his way to London, 
Glasgow, or Belfast, to New York or Montreal, 
to Sydney or Melbourne. The remarkable 
uniformity of the growth of large towns, not 
only in every country of Europe, but in 
America and Australia, proves conclusively that 
it is no question of land laws that regulates 
the matter. Do not let us deceive ourselves 
by expecting that results will in this country 
follow land-law reforms which have not appeared 
in other countries where a diametrically opposite 
system has been established. The modern man 
prefers to live in an urban or suburban district; 
improved means of communication enable him 
to accomplish the object of his desires, and no 
etfort will prevent him from doing so, or will 
succeed in attaching to the soil a greater num¬ 
ber of labourers than is absolutely required to 
produce suflScient supplies of food under the 
easiest conditions attainable. 

The following extracts from the History of New 
South Wales from the Recordsy G. B. Barton (1889), 
vol. i. 1783-1789 show the apprehensions once 
felt that the establishment of the new colonies 
would deplete the parent country. 

Page 8.—Sir George Young sketched the pro¬ 
spective advantages of the settlement in the fol¬ 
lowing form. ... 4. The settlement of the 
country would not tend to “depopulate” the 
parent state, as the settlers would be principally 
collected from the Friendly Islands and China; 
the only men required from England being a few 
skilled workmen, who might be drawn from the 
ships sent out on the service. 

Page 430.—Sir G. Young’s proposal— 

At a time when men are alarmed at every idea 
of emigration, I wish not to add to their fears by 
any attempt to depopulate the parent state ; the 
settlers of New South Wales are principally to be 
collected from the Friendly Islands and China ; 
all the people required from England are only a 
few that are possessed of the useful arts, and those 
comprised among the crews of the ships sent out 
on that service. o. b. l. 


DEPOSIT (Sales of Land). It is usual, 
on the sale of land or houses, for the purchaser 
to deposit a sum (generally £10 per cent of the 
purchase-money) as soon as the bargain is 
concluded, which on completion is considered 
as a payment on account of the purchase-money, 
and in case of non-completion through the 
purchaser's default is forfeited to the vendor. 
When the sale takes place by auction the 
deposit is generally paid to the auctioneer, who 
holds it as stakeholder for both parties, b\it in 
the case of a private contract the deposit is 
usually paid to the vendor. In casevS where 
the vendor is not entitled to receive the 
purchase-money, or is only entitled to a part 
of it (as in the case of a sale by a tenant foi 
life under the Settled Land Act, or by a 
mortgagor), it is safer for the purchaser to ])ay 
the deposit to the vendor's solicitor as stake¬ 
holder, or to pay it into a bank to the joint 
account of his and the vendor’s respective 
solicitors [cp. Earnest Money]. e. s. 

DEPOSIT (Deposits). The term “deposits” 
is used in banking in a technical sense. In 
considering this it must be remembered that 
banks may be divided into three classes—banks 
of issue, of discount, and of deposit. In the 
first the banker trades with the capital of the 
public, in the second with his own capital, and 
in the third, by far the most important at the 
present day, with that of his customers. Al¬ 
though in its present development deposit 
banking is entirely modem, as an institution 
it is of ancient origin. The Trapezitce of Athens 
received deposits at least as early as the sixth 
century B.o. They held money at interest, and 
also took deposits specially for the purpose of 
payment to a third party, but it is not certain 
that they kept running accounts. In Rome, 
both the Aegentarii (g'.v.) or private money 
lenders, and the Mensarii (^.v.), who were 
appointed by the state, received money on 
deposit, in addition to money - changing and 
money-lending. They kept two classes of 
accounts. On the one interest was paid, the 
account was then called credilum. On the other, 
called depositum^ no interest was ])aid, the 
lodgment being for safety or for convenience of 
payment to a third party, upon verbal request, 
or written authority of the depositor, but it is 
not certain whether this assignment or cheque 
{attribution perscriptio) was transferable. In the 
middle ages the banks of Venice and Genoa, al¬ 
though primarily incorporations of public credi¬ 
tors, also took deposits, although it does not ap¬ 
pear whether they paid interest upon them, or 
lent out the moneys held. The chief function of 
these banks as well as those of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg (see Banks, Early European) was 
to remedy the deficiencies of the circuLating 
medium, which consisted of coins of different 
countries and kinds, all more or less clipped or 
defaced. Owing to the difficulty of dealing with 
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such a currency it became the practice to deposit 
it in the bank, and to make transactions in bank 
money. These deposits could not generally be 
withdrawn, but might be transferred to the 
credit of other persons. Banks of this class 
did not lend out any part of their deposits, 
and therefore did not increase the circulating 
capital of tlie country. Out of them arose the 
banks of issue, dating from the 17th century, 
which have now, among English-speaking races 
at least, very largely given place to the modern 
banks of deposit. In these the cheque has 
taken the place of the bank note, a)id by the 
convenience of this instrument banking has 
reached a degree of development of which it 
had not })revioualy been 8up[ioscd capable (see 
Banks and Baw of). 

The term “deposit” is now used both 
and specially. (hmraUy. it denotes the wliole 
amounts lodged in a bank under whatever 
conditions held. SjrcUilhjy it denotes money 
lodged at interest, usually in round sums, and 
not subj’eot to cheque at sight, a deposit receipt 
being given against every sum paid in, which 
receipt must bo given up on repayment. In 
its special application the use of the term is the 
reverse of that which obtained among Konian 
bankers as quoted above. Connected with the 
special use of the term is the subject of deposits 
in Savings Banks (see Banks). Circulating 
capital deposited in tlicsc banks is not available 
for the d/iily needs of business, as their funds 
are invariably employed in fixed investments, 
but thfy are more useful than if hoarded. 
Banking deposits are frequently taken as an 
index of prosperity. In comparing returns of 
deposits held in dilforont countries, or at 
(lillcrcnt times, regard should be had to tlie 
following eoiisideratioiis among others. (1) The 
proportion of the whole banking institutions 
comprised in the returns under discussion. In 
comparisons as to time, inqjortant altejations 
may have taken place, so that returns at <me 
date may show deposits previously existing but 
then coneoaled. d'his may bo due to (a) greater 
perfection in returns, or (6) change in character 
of banking iustitutious, e.g. gradual adoption 
by private banks of practice of publishing 
accounts, or their absorption by banks already 
publishing. (2) Character of banking institu¬ 
tions. A number of single banks will stow' 
large amounts of deposits with each other, 
wliich would not a]tpear at all in the case of a 
few large banks with mauy biauches, e.g. some 
300,000,000 of dollars (say £60,000,000 
sterling) of such cross deposits are held by the 
national banks of the United States. (3) 
Peculiarities in making up balance sheets or 
returns, e.g. in the United States clearing 
exchanges are always made in the morning, 
therefore the whole clearing appears among the 
assets of the previous day, and the deposits are 
larger by a corresponding amount. Thus in 


returns of national banks at different selected 


dates we find— 

1800. 

1880. 

1890, 


mins. $ 

mins. 9 

mins. 

Depo.sits 

678 

1280 

1925 

Clearing Exchanges 

154 

244 

84 

Net Deposits 

524 

1036 

1841 


In sterlingy converting the $ as 5 = £1. 

I860. 1880. 1890. 

Deposits £135,600,000 £256,000,000 £385,000,000 
Oleaript; Ex. 30,800,000 48,800,000 16,800,000 

Net Deposits £104,800,000 £207,200,000 £368,200,000 

Between the first and last dates the increase in 
gross deposits is 184 per cent, in net deposits 
251 per cent. (4) Characteristics of business 
in different countries, e.g, as between France 
and the United States, where totally diflferent 
financial methods prevail. (5) Characteristics 
of banking in different countries, e.g. Austral¬ 
asian banking, where probably one-fourth of the 
deposits shown at the present dateare drawn from 
the United Kingdom, and therefore should bo 
deducted in estimating the wealth of those 
colonies. R. w. b. 

DEPOSITION. In the wider sense deposi¬ 
tion means the act of giving evidence in a 
judicial proceeding. In its narrower sense it 
means evidence so given which has been 
recorded in writing. It is a fundamental 
principle of the English law of evidence that 
wherever it is possible a witness must be pro¬ 
duced in court to be personally examined and 
cross-examined ; and, if this can bo done, no 
record of evidence formerly given by him will 
be accepted as a substitute for appearance. If 
the witness cannot be produced either because 
he is dead or too ill to travel, or insane, or kept 
out of the way by the person against whom his 
evidence is used, then his deposition is admis¬ 
sible. But in this case the person against 
whom the evidence is uscil in a criminal case 
must have had the opportunity by himself or 
his legal adviser of cross-examining thedeponent. 
When any person lias been arrested upon the 
charge of committing an indictable offence, the 
magistrate before whom he is brought should 
cause all the evidence given to be taken down 
in writing. Magistrates are also empowered to 
take the depositions of persoirs who are so ill 
that they are not likely to be alive at the time 
of the trial. 

[See Stephen, Digest of the Law of EmdencCy 
art. 3*2 and 140-142]. F. c. M. 

DEPOSITUM. Expression of Roman law 
for the contract which arises when goods are 
left in some person’s custody, no reward being 
given to that person for keeping them. E. .s. 

DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS (Caisse 
DE.8 ). A public establishment in France charged 
to receive and manage under the respon¬ 
sibility ot the state all obligatory deposits of 
money or securities, comprising the funds of 
benefit societies and savings banks, guarantee 
money, judicial consignations pending judg- 
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ment, unclaimed successions, endoAvments of 
public institutions, pension funds, etc. The 
Caisse was charged with the sinking fund of 
the public debt until its suppression. It also 
receives voluntary deposits ; but the amount is 
unimportant since the interest has been reduced 
to 1 per cent. The total liabilities of the 
Caisse, on the 31st December 1909, amounted 
to £207,760,000, nearly three-fourths of which 
were to the savings banks. The funds are 
employed in rentes, treasury bills, and advances 
to public bodies ; the revenue being credited to 
the different classes of deposit accounts at 
variable rates of interest. T. l, 

DEPRECIATION. Depreciation is a term 
used by accountants to describe the reduction 
in value that takes place in the machinery and 
plant of a factory or other undertaking in 
which industrial operations are carried on, which 
reduction in value must be provided for in the 
account of profit and loss, before arriving at a 
present value. Manufacturers, shipowners, or 
others who treat the annual earnings of their pro¬ 
perty as income, deducting only the actual out¬ 
goings for repairs will soon find themselves with 
a diminished capital. But, while repairs alone 
will not maintain a full value or balance the 
inevitable effects of time and use, the necessity 
for depreciation may be reduced or avoided by 
an expenditure out of current earnings for 
renewals and extensions. Depreciation arises 
from various causes, but among manufacturers 
it is generally confined to the loss by “wear 
and tear.” Thus in the' statutes under which 
the inland revenue is collected the commis¬ 
sioners who make the assessments for income tax 
are authorised “ to allow such deductions as they 
may think just and reasonable as representing 
the diminished value by reason of wear and 
tenr during the year of any machinery or plant 
used for the purposes of the concern.” But 
a reduction in value may arise from other 
causes. For in arriving at the present capital 
value of machinery or plant it must also be 
considered whether any of it has become obsolete 
or has, owing to changes in trade, a less earning 
power than formerly. Alterations in value 
may be dealt with in various ways. The most 
usual is, to write off in each annual account a 
percentage from the capital value of the pre¬ 
ceding year, this percentage either differing for 
the various classes of plant such as buildings, 
boilers, machinery, and horses, or being an 
average rate over the whole. This system of 
dealing with a constantly reducing value 
spreads the depreciation over a long period. 
For 5 per cent so applied would, in 20 years, 
still leave 36 per cent of the original value. 
The rate of depreciation may have to be varied. 
Thus if owing to active trade a manufactory 
has been working longer hours than usual, or 
the machinery has been forced to meet an 
exceptional demand, it is proper and prudent 
VOL. L 


to write off more than usual for wear and tear. 
On the other hand dull times and short hours 
may justify a lower rate than usual, though it 
must be remembered that buildings and plant 
deteriorate even when idle. Notwithstanding 
this annual depreciation the tendency of most 
concerns is to grow in value owing to the 
expenditure for extensions, which may under 
such a system be properly added to the capital 
value. But whatever the methods adopted for 
estimating and stating the de])reciation, it may 
be said in regard to any of them that the object 
in view is so to treat the nominal capital in the 
books of account that it shall always repre¬ 
sent as nearly as possible the real value. 

Occasional valuations may servo as a useful 
check in the correctness of a depreciation system, 
and it is frequently from the inconvenience 
and cost of making them that they are not 
made every year. An eiTor may be in either 
direction. Wi^ re there is only one proprietor 
or few partners, an excess of caution may do 
no harm, the real value remaining even if too 
much is written olf lor depreeiation in the books 
of account. Butsucli an excess is unfair in the 
case of shareliolders who may have only a fleet¬ 
ing interest in the undertaking, and who, not 
l)eing made acquainted with the details of the 
annual “ profit and loss ” accounts, may suffer 
a diminution of income and a reduced value in 
their shares for the sake of those who will be 
shareholders hereafter. Where the nature of 
the property may render it difficult to estimate 
correctly the rate of depreciation, the case is 
sometimes met by establishing a KkhekvI': 
((^.-y.) which, standing separately in the accounts, 
shows to all concerned a fund available I'or 
division in the future. Sometimes depreciation 
in value is met by the establishment of a 
Sinking Fund (^.r.) Thus the tenure of 
land or buildings may be sliortening ; the 
exclusive patent rights of valuable machines or 
processes may have only a short time to run ; 
or the minerals in a mine may be consuming. 
In each of these cases a fund is necessary to 
give back the capital that has been oiigiiially 
embarked in the undertaking. In some cases 
the gi’oss earnings are divided each year as income 
among the shareholders, each of whom is left 
to provide his own sinking fund. So long as 
the facts are clearly known to all concerned one 
system may bo as good as the other. In largo 
permanent undertakings like railways there is 
generally no separate system of depreciation, it 
being deemed that the value of the property 
is .shown to be maintained by the continual 
working and by taking care that expenditure 
for renewals is all defrayed out of current 
earnings. 

But while, in a large undertaking like a 
railway, the annual expenditure for repairs and 
renewals may fairly balance the deterioration 
that is continually going on, smaller conceriia 

2 o 
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not liaving so extensive a plant may be 
subjected to irregular outgoings that will disturb 
the annual average rate of pro lit. In some 
such cases instead of providing beforehand for 
exce]:)tional renewals by a depreciation rate or 
reserve fund, the necessary money is borrowed 
and charged to a Suspense Account {q.v,) 
wliich is paid off by instalments in future years. 
This is obviously unsound where the expenditure 
has merely maintained or restored the earning 
power of the concern, and has not increased it. 

E. M. 

DEPRECIATION OF MONETARY STAND¬ 
ARD may be defined as the lowering of the 
value of money in relation to goods, llie con¬ 
ception of a change in the value of the thing 
in relation to things in general is not quite 
clear; and has been pronounced invalid by 
high authorities. Thus J. S. Mill speaks of 
the “necessary indeliniteness of the idea of 
general oxcliange value—value in relation not 
to some one commodity, but to commodities at 
{roliticril Economy^ bk. iii. ch. XV. § 1). 
“We cannot eveu suppose any state of circum¬ 
stances ” in whicli the idea would be definite. 
Yet, as Dr. Sidgwick has observed {Politicdl 
Economy, hk. i. cli. ii.), the same Mill, in the 
chapter next but one preceding, says that 
“during the last five years of our long struggle 
with Napoleon . . . the value of the stand¬ 
ard itself was considerably raised”; meaning 
“an enhancement in the value of gold” in 
relation to commodities. With a like appear¬ 
ance of inconsistency Ricardo lias some passages 
like the following: 

“It lias inde(.<i been said that we might 
judge of its value [tlio value of a eun’oncvj by 
its I'ldatioii not to one but to the mass of com¬ 
modities. . . . Such a ti-st would be of no 
use whatever. ... fo dettn'iniiic the value of 
a currency by tiie test proposed ... is evi¬ 
dently impossible ” (Proposals for an Econooiic.al 
aiui Secure Carrmey, ^ 2). 

“ When we speak of the high or low value 
o( gold, silver, or any otlier commodity in 
ilid'erent countries, wo .should always mention 
some medium in which we are estimating them. 

I bus, when gold is said to be dearer in Eng¬ 
land than in Spain, il no comnioditv is nieii- 
lioned, what notion does the assonion convey? 

. . . (Jold a[)pears dearer or cheaper in Spain 
as the Cancy of the observer may fix on the 
medium by which he estimates its value” 
(Eolifkal Economy, ch. xxviii.) But elsewhere 
Ivieaido implies the conception which is in 
(picstioii: “In saying that gold is at a high 
price we are mistaken ; it is not gold, it is 
paper which has changed its value. Compare 
an oiinco ot gold, or £3 : 17 : 10^, to commod¬ 
ities, it bears the same proportion to them 
which it has before done” (High Price of 
... by M‘Culloch, p. 279, ed. 
1883). Ihe ditficulties urged by Ricardo and 


J. S. Mill show that va»ations in genieral 
prices cannot be precisely determined. That 
it is not wholly indeterminate their admissions 
show—backed by the reasoning of other 
theorists, especially Malthus and Jevons 
and the evidence of ordinary language. 
That there was a depreciation of money in 
relation to things in general, after the influx of 
gold from California in this century, few deny ; 
that there was such a depreciation after the in¬ 
flux of silver from America in the 16th century, 
all admit. 

Depreciation as here defined is theoretically 
ascertainable by observing the variation of the 
price of each of a number of articles, and 
taking the average of those variations. For 
discussion of the different methods of taking 
such an average see Index Numbers. 

A summary method of ascertaining deprecia¬ 
tion is afforded by the use of some one typical 
article as a measure of value —“a measure of 
the power of purchasing generally, or of com¬ 
manding such important commodities as the 
necessaries and conveniences of life” (Malthus, 
Measure of Value, p. 2). As the article best 
fitted for this purpose Malthus selects Labour 
(Pol. Econ., 2nd ed. ch. 2.—J. Bonar, Mal^ 
thus ami his Work, bk. iii. ch. 2). According to 
this view the depreciation of money is measured 
by the diminution in the quantity of labour 
which can be purchased for the same amount 
of money. Corn also has been j^roposed as a 
measure of value when the comparison is 
between distant periofl.s (Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, bk. i. ch. v.) An average between 
corn and labour is proposed by Malthus in the 
first edition of his Political Economy. In this 
conneccion should be mentioned Mill’s state¬ 
ment : “To obtain an approximate measui’e by 
which to estimate value in use, perhaps nothing 
better could be chosen than one day’s subsist¬ 
ence of an average man, reckoned in the 
ordinary food consumed by the class of un¬ 
skilled labourers” (Pol, Econ., bk. iii. ch xv 
§ 2 ). 

A measure proper for thus determining the 
depreciation of a debased coinage or an incon¬ 
vertible pai)er money is bullion. A means of 
applying this measure is afforded by the 
Exchanges (r/.v.) As Ricardo says : “While 
the circulating medium consists ... of coin 
uiidebased, or of paper-money immediately 
exchangeable for undebased coin, the exchange 
can never bo more above or more below par 
than the expenses attending the transportation 
of the precious metals. But when it consists 
of a depreciated pa per-money [or of a clipped 
coinage] it necessarily will fall according to the 
degree of depreciation. The exchange will 
therelore he a tolerably accurate criterion by 
which we may judge of the debasement of the 
currency” (High PHce of Bullion; Works, p. 
274). It was thus that the depreciation of tho 
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paper-money in England during the latter part 
of the Napoleonic war was shown to be from 15 
to 20 per cent. The accuracy of such deter¬ 
minations countenances Ricardo’s dictum that 
“ it can only be by a comparison to this stand¬ 
ard that . . . depreciation may be estimated.” 
Depredat ion proper perhaps the lowering of value 
thus measured might be called ; it is not neces¬ 
sarily coincident with depreciation in the general 
sense above defined. Thus Mill in a passage 
above cited {Pol. Econ.^ iii. 13,; 6) states that 
in the Napoleonic war “paper, though depreci¬ 
ated relatively to the then value of gold, did 
not sink below the ordinary value at other 
times either of gold or of a convertible paper.” 
Professor Walker adduces evidence that the 
premium on gold, the depreciation of the 
paper currency in Ricardo’s sense, “does not 
measure the advance of general prices,” the 
depreciation in the other sense of the term. 

The propriety of the definition here adopted 
is that from it flow the chief consequences for 
good or evil which are attributed to deprecia¬ 
tion. (1) A first approximation to an estimate 
of those consequences is that they are insigni¬ 
ficant. Money being regarded as consisting of 
counters, it is indifferent whether there are more 
or fewer such. “ Let us suppose that to every 
pound or shilling or penny in the possession of 
any one another pound, shilling, or penny were 
suddenly added . . . this increased value 
^vonld do no good to any one ; would make no 
diflerence, except that of having to reckon in 
higher numbers” (Mill, Pol. Earn., bk. iii. ch. 
viii. § 2, and cp. ch. xiii. § 4). (2) A less 

abstract view takes into account the disturb¬ 
ance of contracts for deferred payments ; the 
gain to debtors and loss to creditors, and 
persons with fixed incomes. As producers 
oii.'n belong to the former class, it has been 
held that, when prices are rising, “everything 
takes a new face ; labour and industry gain 
life ” (Hume, Essay on Money'). On the other 
hand Adam Smith says of a debased coinage in 
a passage which, according to Ricardo, is 
“equally applicable to a depreciated paper 
currency ” (//igry'i Price of Bullion; Works, p. 
289), “it occasions a general and most perni¬ 
cious subversion of the fortunes of private 
people ; enriching in most cases the idle and 
profuse debtor at the expense of the industrious 
and frugal creditor” {JVealth of Natiom, bk. 
V. ch. iii. p. 423, ed. M‘C.) Different effects 
doubtle.ss attend different species of deprecia¬ 
tion. That which is due to government tamper¬ 
ing with the currency is probably the most 
deleterious. (3) A nearer approximation to an 
estimate of the disturbance caused by the de¬ 
preciation of a currency is obtained by taking 
into account the different degrees in which the 
prices of different articles are raised. Incon¬ 
vertible paper-money issued by the government 
of a country at war is apt to swell first the prices 


of war-materials. Again a change in the agio 
of gold in relation to inconvertible paper may 
make itself felt in articles of export and import 
sooner than in the inland trade (see Adolph 
Wa^er, Russische Papierwahrung^ and Kramer, 
Papier geld in Oesforrdeh, 1885). The following 
seems to be the order in which different classes 
of articles are in general reached by a course 
of depreciation : firpt, wholesale commodities ; 
second, retail commodities ; third, labour. (4) 
A peculiar evil of a depreciated paper-currency 
is that its value is usually fluctuating. Tlie 
evils of such fluctuation are well stated by 
Professor Walker ( Wages Question). There is 
reason to think that a fluctuating currency 
favours the large capitalist, who is best able 
to weather such disturbances. In the case 
of clipped coinage ill effects are produced 
by the difference in the value of the coins 
according as they are more or less worn 
(Walker). 

[For the general principles of the subject see the 
leading authorities which have been cited. Ad¬ 
ditional particulars relating to the consequences 
of depreciation may be found among the follow¬ 
ing :—W. Bela Foldes, Ursachen und Wirkungen 
des Agiosy Konrad's Jahrbuchf 1882.—H. S. 
Foxwell, Iiregulariiy of Employment and Fluctu^ 
aiion of Prices, 1886,—W. S, Jevons, Invesiiga^ 
lions on Currency and Finance, p. 77 et seq .— 
K. Kniee, “ Geldentheurnnd,” Zeitschrift filr die 
Gesammte StcuUsioissenschaft, 1858. — Kramer, 
Papiergeld in Oesierreich, 1885.—Marshall, Third 
Report on Industrial Remuneration, Appendix 
C, vol. ii. p. 422.—Scharling, “ Detailpreise,” 
Konrad’s Jahrhuch, 1886.—Vita di Marco, 
Moneia e Mezd, 1885. J F. Y. E. 

DEPRESSION, AGRICULTURAL. Indus- 
trial enterprises are so inexti'icably interlaced 
that agricultural depression cannot be dissevered 
from commercial de])rcssion. A glance over ths 
last fifty years reveals one prime factor in 
existing financial and social disturbances and 
many concurrent causes. The i)rim 0 factor is 
the substitution of machines for men and the 
consequent increase in the facilities for the pro¬ 
duction and rapid distribution of produce. One 
tendency of this development of labour-saving 
agencies, sea and land carriage, and telegraphic 
communication, has been to extend uniformity 
of prices, to increase the stress of foreign com¬ 
petition, to render depression not local but 
almost universal. Subject to diticrences pro 
duced by commercial ])olicy, the civilised world 
has now but one market, and suffers or prospers 
together. Another tendency, which has little 
direct bearing on agricultural depression, has 
been to supply the world so completely with 
manufactured articles that a danger of a glut 
arises. A third has been to disturb the parts 
played by capital and labour respectively. 
First, handicrafts and domestic manufactures 
were swallowed up by the machinery of indi¬ 
vidual capitalists ; then, the last was in turn 
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displaced by associated capital, combined in 
increasing masses till little is left but the largest 
establishments. Small shops, small factories, 
small banks, small sailing ships for ocean trans¬ 
port, are replaced by stores, gigantic syndicates, 
joint-stock companies, huge ocean steamers. 
A fourth result has been the destruction of 
great quantities of what once was accounted 
wealth. To take one illustration only. The 
o{)eniiig of the Suez Canal extinguished the 
sailing tonnage constructed to make the voyage 
round the Cape, and the new ships that were 
built to take the place of the old sailing vessels 
were displaced five years later by steamships. 
A fifth result has been temporary or permanent 
diminution of employment. For instance, the 
application of steam and machinery on farms, 
wliarves and docks, on shipboard, and in fac¬ 
tories, has thrown enormous numbers out of 
work. The saving effected in different depart¬ 
ments of industrial effort by this displacement 
of muscular labour, this substitution of machines 
for men, varies from 80 per cent in the shoe 
trade to 40 per cent in the manufacture of 
machinery {United States Bureau of Labour 
lieport, 1880). Agricultural labourers are least 
atfoctod by this effect of the development of 
labour-saving agencies, because in many farming 
operations, and es[>ecially in the care of stock, 
men are needed. On the other hand, agricul¬ 
turists liave felt more severely than manufac¬ 
turers the ]>ressure of foreign eom[»etition which 
has resulted from the increased facilities of sea 
and land carriage. 'Him values of agricultural 
imports rose between 1806 and 1883 from 
.£77,000,431 (average of five years 1860-70) to 
£ir.7,520,7y7. 

So vast a change necessarily i»roduced distress. 
Other causes intensified the cri.sis. Prices were 
disturbed by a])preciation of gold in relation to 
eonimodities and depreciation of silver rela¬ 
tively to gold. An exceptional demand for 
;;old and a falling otf in the su])ply {Report of 
the Sileer CoDunL'iffion, 1876 ; evi<l(.*uee of Sir 
Hector Hay) increased the purchasing power of 
the metal and lowered prices. At the same 
time the depreciation of silver, absolutely 
in relation to commodities in general, owing to 
the increased yield of silver mines, and rela¬ 
tively to gold, owing to the enhanced value of 
that metal, ilisturbed the trade with countries 
which employ silver or silver and gold as their 
standards of value. A series of commercial 
lisasters further aggravated the depression. 
The prosi)ei ity of the country reached its height 
in 1866. Since that date, in s[)ite of temporary 
inflations, it has never reached its former level. 
The opening of the Suez Canal (1869) not only 
brought Indian producers into competition with 
Knglish, but broke down the system of ware¬ 
housing and distribution of produce by which 
England had hitherto benefited. With the 
year 1870 began an inflation of prices. The 


sudden withdraival of France and Germany from 
industrial competition enabled England to in¬ 
crease her exports by 10 millions ; the require¬ 
ments of the Suez Canal gave extraordinary 
stimulus to the shipbuilding trade ; the railway 
development in Germany and America created 
exceptional demand for coal and iron. In 1874 
the reaction began from inflated prices. The 
decline of the coal and iron trade, the stoppage, 
partial or absolute, of cotton mills, disputes be¬ 
tween masters and men, bad harvests, compli¬ 
cations arising out of the Eastern question, the 
default on the Turkish debt, depressed every 
industry. But the extent of the weakness 
existing in some parts of our commercial system 
was not revealed till the failures of the city of 
Glasgow, Caledonian, and West of England 
Banks in 1878. Various causes combined to 
prolong the reaction against the inflated prices 
of 1871-73 and the abnormal demand then 
made for labour and shipping. Of the.se causes 
some were foreign, some domestic, some tem¬ 
porary, and some permanent. Fluctuations in 
the standards of value, hostile tarifls, stagnant 
trade, keenness of competition, unsettled politics, 
are the principal causes that come from abroad, 
At home the prolongation of the depression is 
attiibuted to the slow adjustment of supply and 
demand, owing to the accumulation, between 
1870 and 1873, of savings not invested, to 
ovci'-tiading, trade unions, deterioration in 
quality of ])io<iaction, commercial failures, 
mutual distrust, wet or sunless seasons. Of 
these causes only one, foreign competition, with 
low prices as its consequenc(‘, must necessarily 
be permanent. 

In the first part of the. period under review 
the collapse of agriculture was primarily due to 
bad seasons ; in the second to low prices. An 
inclement autumn in 1872, and an unfavourable 
spring, neutralised the fine harvest weatlier of 
1873. 1874 was the last of a cycle of prosper¬ 

ous seasons. Vet rents continued to rise for at 
least two years longer. From 1875 to 1877 
there \vas a succession of bleak sjuings and 
rainy summers, producing short cereal crops of 
iiift-rior (piality, mihlew in wheat, mould in 
ho[is, blight in other erops, rot in sheep, disease 
in cattle, deteriorating the finer grasses of pas¬ 
tures, throwing heavy lands into foul condition. 
Upon British farmers, thus enfeebled by three 
bad seasons in succession, fell the growing force 
ot foreign competition, which was suddenly 
quadrupled by the extension of wheat areas in 
America and India, and the new facilities of sea 
and land transport, and the low freightage rates 
of commercial depre.ssion. The sunless ungenial 
1879 produced the worst harvest of the century. 
Since 1882 seasons have proved less uniformly 
inclement, and trade has shown signs of revival. 
But tarnuws have lost their capital, and are 
contronted by the problem of low prices and tha 
ditficulty ot holding their own against the pro 
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duce of rich unexhausted soils. It is probable 
til at for many years to come this competition 
in corn and provisions will rather increase than 
decrease. 

The results of this collapse of agriculture 
have been disastrous to the landed interests. 
The increase in the value of land for the last 
half century has been lost. The annual income 
of landlords, tenants, and labourers was less in 
1836 (see Sir James Caird’s evidence before tin? 
commission on the depression of trade) than in 
1876 by £42,800,000 ; of this sum it has been 
calculated that landlords and tenants lost 
£20,000,000 each, and labourers £2,800,000. 
Landlords have reduced their rentals to the 
point at which they stood in 1836 ; farmers 
have lost 30 to 60 per cent of their capital (Sir 
James Caird's Victorian Agriculture)) the money 
wages of labourers have fallen and many have 
been dismissed from employment. The land 
has been injured by bad seasons and weak 
farming ; the live stock of the country has been 
diminished ; quantities of crops have been ruined 
or deteriorated by the weather. 

The loss to the agi-icultural classes is enor¬ 
mous. It is more difficult to esthnate the ab¬ 
solute loss to the nation, or the general elfect 
of agricultural depression upon commercial pros¬ 
perity. The nation suffers by the diminution 
in the purchasing power of a class, by the de¬ 
struction oi' capital through bad liarvests, by 
the restriction in the demand for labour, and 
by tlie removal of capital from one industry to 
another, especially if it be a removal from within 
to without its boundaries. It does not at omu? 
suller as a nation from the low prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Thus in 1851 the supply of 
Tneat per head was 91 lbs., and 317 lbs. of wheat 
were supplied to a population of 27 millions at 
.. cost of £53,500,000, In 1885 115 lbs. of 
meat were supplied per head at a gi'eatly reduced 
cost, and 400 lbs. of wheat to 36 millions of 
people at a cost of £43,700,000. Here then, 
so loi]g as the money in payment for this food 
is earned in other industides, the nation profits 
l?y the low prices which ruin agriculturists, 
i liit there is a point at which the wider interests 
of tlu^ nation suller from cheapne.ss of food, if 
the price becomes so unremunerative as to drive 
land out of cultivation. As to the general effect 
upon commercial prosperity, the dc})res9ion of 
agriculture destroys a considerable portion of the 
capital engaged in land, and locks up another 
in unrealisable investments ; tends to congest 
the labour market by disturbance of the relations 
of supply .‘Uid demand for agricultural labour ; 
drives capital from land into other investments, 
and, by restricting the field, adds to the over¬ 
production of manufactured articles. 

[The following books and pamphlets treat of the 
practical side of the subject: Sir J. Caird, The 
Landed Interest and the Supply of Food; and 
Victorian Agriculture ” (in the Reign of Queen 


Victoria^ vol. ii.). — R. E. Froth ero, The Pioneers 
and Progress of English Agriculture, Agricul¬ 
tural Depression (Shrewsbury, 1879).—F. Blood, 
Enquiry into the Causes of the Depression of Trade 
and Agriculture. —H. Chaytor, Agricultural De¬ 
pression. — J. L. Cowland, Agricultural Depression 
in Devon and Cornwall. —E. G. Man, Cominerce 
and Prospects of England.—K. J. Burrows, Agri¬ 
cultural Depression and heno to meet it. —S. Mason, 
Agricultural Depression. —A. A. Walton, Agricul- 
tu/raZ Depression. — Sir J. B. Lawes, Fertility. — 
R. G. Webster, England's Colonial Cranaries .— 
C. Whitehead, Fruit-Growing in Kent .— Sir K. H. I. 
Palgrave, “ Estim.iles of Agricultural Losses in the 
United Kingdom during the last thirty years’* 
yJourn. of Royal Statistical Soc., vol. Ixviii. 1906). 
See also Agiiiculture in England. On the 
politico-economical .side of the subject, A. Mon- 
gredieu, History of Hit:. Free Trade Movement .— 
F. J. B. Hooper, Free Trade and English Commerce 
by Mr. Mongredien answered. —F. Bastiat, Popular 
FallacAes regarding Trade and Foreign Duties .— 
R. Gill, History of Free Trade, — W. F. Ecroyd, M. P., 
A Speech in Reply to the A Hack upon Fair Trade by 
Mr. Gladstone ,— Sir E. R. Sullivan, Bart., Free 
Trade Bubbles .— Sir T. H, Farrer, Bart., Free 
Trade and Fair Trade (3rd ed, 1886).] R. E. P. 

DEPRESSION OF TRADE. Tlie royal 
commission appointed in Great Britain in the 
year 1885, to inquire into this subject, thus 
defined depression of trade, in the report 
adopted by the majority of its members ;—“A 
diminution, and in some cases an absence, of 
profit, with a corresponding diminution of 
employment for the labouring classes.” The 
particular instance of this depression into which 
the commission made inquiry was that dating 
from the year 1875, which was so conspicuously 
marked in agiicnlture ; but the statement 
quoted from the report may be taken as a 
description of wdiat is commonly meant and 
understood by depression of trade. The 
pi, rase, however, is used very freely and very 
loosely ; and it is therefore best to anticipate 
more ])articular discussion of the subject by a 
few considerations which ought to be kept in 
mind, and which the above definition helps to 
explain. (1) All classes are not affected by 
depression of trade. It is to be observed that, 
in the first instance at least, profit, and 
profit alone, is by hypothesis curtailed. If 
wages suffer, they suffer througli the lack of 
employment which results from the withdrawal 
of capital found to be invested unprofitably. 
But it is possible that profit might fall simply 
through the exertions of the labourers to obtain 
a larger share of the product as wages ; and 
where the labourers are united enougli to 
accomplish this, it follow^s of necessity that if 
by Trade Unions they have to maintain the 
“out of works,” they must be able to check 
competition among themselves. It might be, 
therefore, that although fewer labourers were 
employed in a case of depression, those in em¬ 
ployment might not suffer but gain. Again. 
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all persons who are in receipt of fixed salaries 
or incomes do not sutfer from depression of 
trade ; but, inasmuch as one significant phase 
of depression is a general reduction in prices, 
they are gainers and not losers. (2) Although 
the interdcpendonoo of industries is such that 
a diminution of })rofit in ail may be expected 
to be simultaneous, or nearly so, yet it must be 
remembered that one industry, or class of in¬ 
dustries, may be for a time subject to severe 
de[)ression while otliers are fioinishing. The 
rcUil and carrying trades are in a different 
position with ngard to the earning of profits 
from the ](reducing trades ; for their percent¬ 
age of profit depends, not on the ratio between 
cost of productioTi and price, but on the 
(piantify of eustom ami the number of trans¬ 
actions tliey eiigigfi in. (3) Depression may 
affect certain traders in one industry, and 
may not affect others. During the series of 
bad years, which, like Ifiiaraoh’s lean kine, 
followed and devoured the years of prosperity 
in wliich our trade went up by leaps and 
bounds, there werej plenty of pcojdo, even in 
Kngland, wlio were am-issing fortunes in busi¬ 
ness all the ti:ii(‘. Those wlio are unsuccessful 
arc apt to lauuoit the falliug-off of business as 
the cause of their misfortunes ; wliile the Jiiore 
lucky TiKilvo Tio noise about their pros[)erity. 

It would be easy, in any trade or profession, 
to colhxd, a* multitude of evidtmee from people 
who could truly say their business was dc- 
pressc'd, in f.iie sense api'hkui to the word by the 
commission. (1) We must bo careful to dis¬ 
criminate botwoeii a genuine depression and 
fliat gradual process of thinning down profit 
which arises from the natnr.'il temlencies of our 
civilisation, and which is not temporary, but I 
permanent. The slow but certain fall in the 
rate of intere.st, the larger sliare demanded and 
gained l)y labour, the iucreas(Hl competition, 
through tiie spread of education, for the earn¬ 
ings of business management, and the conse¬ 
quent reduction of these earnings, all combine 
to effect a chronic decline in profit. 

The existence of a genuine depression at 
times, apart from all tlie above considerations, 
is undoubted. In (beat llritain there have 
be(m numerous instances of such depression 
• luring this century, tlie last of which began 
about the yr-ar 1875, and was the subjt'et of 
the invt's:ig;\t,ions of tlie royal commi-sion of 
1885 nicn'ioued above. Ihii the ixarlier ])hase^ 
of depre.ssioM of trade oiler in one resj^ect a 
distinct contnist to the most recent—a contrast 
which seems to bo symbolic of the modern 
conditions of commerce. While in former 
times trade was depresstHl after a period of 
greiit inflation followed by a enk/s, the dcprc.s- 
sion of late ye^irs was preceded by no crisis ; 
and while former stages of depression pa.ssed 
away with some rapidity and gave place in turn 
to a period of inllatiou, the revival of trade 


which ultimately occurred after 1885 took a 
long time to become apparent, and was very 
gradual. This fact would seem to bear out the 
contention that trade is on a sounder footing 
than it used to be, however hardly depression 
may bear on traders ; and also that the ten- 
yearly cycle through which British commerce 
has been wont to pass has given way to a more 
equable form of progress. (For an account of 
the earlier cycles in the present century, see 
art. Crises. Also Leoni Levi, History oj- 
British Commerce. —Tooke's History of Prices.) 

The evidence taken by the royal commission 
was voluminous, and was derived from repre¬ 
sentatives of all classes of the community ; and 
from it wo can gather the leading features of 
the depression, as it affected the more import¬ 
ant industries. (For the effects on agidculture, 
see Depression, Aoricultural.) As to trade 
in general, there was a concurrence of opinion 
that profits had been lowered, while wages as a 
rule had remained firm ; but this latter pro¬ 
position must be qualified by the facT that to 
a cort-ain extent tlie employment of labour, 
particularly in some industries, had been loss 
regular, and the real wages of labour there lore 
below the nominal rate. The rate of interest 
had also fallen. It was found that competi¬ 
tion from abroad, both in onr own and in 
foreign markets, had of recent years become 
keener. It was also shown in the evidence 
that the volume of foreign trade had increased 
largely even during the depression, but that in 
the matter of valiu-s the increase was small in 
comparison with that of earlier periods. It 
was shown that the income-tax assessments 
under schedule 1) (trades and professions) had 
inereased very considerably since the beginning 
of the depression ; but that the actual number 
of persons with large incomes had decreased by 
ibout 5 per cent, and of those with moderately 
large incomes in much the same proy)ortioii, 
wliile incomes between £200 and £1000 a year 
had increased 33 per cent. It was given in 
evidence by a number of witnesses that there 
W'as a great and apparently a permanent tend¬ 
ency in the supply of commodities to outi'un 
the demand, and that this had given rise to a 
very general feeling that over-production, as it 
is ealled, was the chief cause of the depression. 
.\nd with regard to labour, it was discovered 
that while the agiicultural labouring yiopula- 
lion had largely diminished in numbers, by 
reason of their employers' losses and the throw^- 
ing of land out of cultivation, neither the 
shipping nor the textile industries showed any 
sign that the surplus labour-population had 
found a place in these large fields of employ¬ 
ment. 

From these data, supplemented by many 
minor and incidental points disclosed in the 
course of the evidence, it is possible to arrive 
at the most diverse concliifiions as to the oause.i 
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of the depression, and, it follows, as to the 
remedies which ought to be applied, if any. 
What may be called the most pessimistic side 
of the discussion, which was supported by 
numerous witnesses, was embodied in a separate 
report signed by a minority of the commissioners. 
It is curious that in one important matter the 
view taken by this minority coincides with the 
most extreme optimistic opinion ; for according 
to both, the so-called depression is not a })assing 
phase of commerce, but a permanent change in 
the economy of the state. Those who hold 
the pessimistic view were able to point to the 
fact that an immense quantity of evidence had 
been given before the commission which pointed 
to a diminished employment of productive 
machinery, especially in the textile industries ; 
also to the increase in the value of imports of 
textile manufactures and the decrease in the 
value of exports of the same article. The loss 
—partial or total—of certain foreign markets 
for British goods is another point which was 
urged with much force ; the inference being 
that foreign governments, having found that 
high tariffs were successful in shutting English 
goods out of these markets, would increase 
rather than diminish them :—a view which the 
so-called McKinley Act, passed in the United 
States since the commission finally reported, 
w'ould undoubtedly have been used to strengthen, 
had it existed at the time. It was pointed out 
by those who held the opinion referred to that 
increase even in the value of trade in certain 
commodities is no proof of the flourishing con¬ 
dition of such industries. It was shown, for 
example, that in the ten years preceding 1883 
the value of the yearly export of coal and iron 
had increased by more than £17,000,000 ; while 
it was notorious that the coal and iron trades 
had been suffering greatly during that period. 
The remedies i)roposed are generally in the 
direction of import duties of one kind or 
another. Tariff duties on manufactures coming 
from abroad are the most extreme form of this 
pro})Osal ; but countervailing duties in order to 
balance the effect of bounties when they are 
given, and a fiscal union wdth India and the 
colonies, on the basis of a protective tariff levied 
against goods coming from other countries, are 
more frequently recommended. The extreme 
view on the other side was not represented on 
the commission ; but this may possibly have 
resulted from the fact that a number of the 
originally-appointed commissioners did not see 
their way to accept nomination. That view is 
well expressed in a work entitled La Crise^ by 
M. Pirmez. According to this opinion the 
depression of trade is merely a temporary 
accentuation of an economic movement which 
has been slowly going on for years, and which 
ia destined to go on until the relations between 
capital and labour are completely changed. 
The fall in profits is admitted, and also the fall 


in interest; but it is pointed out that thesi 
events happen not in one country alone, but in 
all countries ; and that therefore the fear of 
the desertion of any country by capital and 
consequent diminution of wealth and employ¬ 
ment is merely illusory. The wages of labour, 
it is maintained, do not fall, but rise ; and it 
is asserted that the whole tendency of the 
process of which the depression is a phase is to 
reduce the interest on capital merely lent or 
invested, to reduce the profits of capital ennffoyed 
in business, and to reduce the wages or earn¬ 
ings of business management. This nie.nis the 
wider and more equal distribution of wealth, 
and is tlierefore regarded as a. matter not of 
apprehension, but of eongratulaiioii. It may 
be observed that one of the proofs largely relies I 
on by tliose of this o[iinion, — founded oti an 
analysis of the income-tax returns,—is by no 
means conclusive. These returns show a 
gradual decline in the number of people with 
large revenues, and an increase in the number 
whose incomes are moderate. This does not 
in any way prove that wealth is more widely 
distributed, unless that conclusion is borne out 
by independent evidence. If at ©no time 
twenty in(m in one trade make £5000 a year, 
and four hundred under £5000, and if in ten 
years’ time the figures are one above £5000 ami 
419 below it, it is impossible to say, without 
more proof, whether tliat result is due to a 
more even disti'ibution of profit, or an accumula¬ 
tion of business and capital in a single hand, to 
the detriment of other traders. 

Intermediate between these two extreioiis a 
great variety of views fu'evail. The most 
general is that the depression of 1874-85 was a 
genuine misfortune, shared no doubt b} Eng¬ 
land with many other countries, but bearing 
with particular harshness on England, because 
of the great strides made by foi cign com])oli- 
tion in many branches of industry which were 
contemporaneous with it. Those wlio held 
this opinion did not regard the depression as 
permanent; and the events of the years wliich 
have followed the publication of the commis¬ 
sion's report go far to bear out their views. 
The great demand for goods consequent on the 
Franco-German war is not unnaturally held to 
be the original cause of what is called over¬ 
production, but is truly ])roduction of the 
wrong things. So greatly do modern modes of 
manufacture stereotype industry, and so curi¬ 
ously do the law's relating to joint-stock 
companies tempt to enterprise which offers a 
great temporary advantage but no permanent 
benefit, that we constantly see capital invested 
so that it cannot be withdrawn without ruin in 
some industry where it is equally unable to 
produce a fair return. The demonetisation of 
silver by Germany at the time of the suspension 
of the Latin league also contributed, by disturb¬ 
ance in prices to the difficulties of traders. Those 
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who hold the moderate view do not believe 
that what is injurious to capital is necessarily 
of advantage to the labourers, and they believe 
that some kinds of labour suffered severely 
during the recent depression. They do not 
believe that violent remedies, such as large 
import duties, would be serviceable, but rather 
look for such measures as amendment of the 
Limited Liability Companies’ Acts for safety 
in the future, coupled with improved technical 
education and the spread of knowledge of the 
world’s markets. In regard to the matter of 
countervailing duties a considerable dilFercnce 
of 0 }(inion prevails, many who are adverse to 
any form of protection being favourable to sueh 
an impost where an important industry is 
threatened witli grievous loss or extimjtion. 

[The report of the above-named commission con¬ 
tains an immense amount of information, both from 
English and foreign sources, bearing on this subject, 
and is by far the best compendium from which the 
(piestion may be studied. Sir R. Giffen’s Growth 
of Capital, published since the report, forms an 
excelhmt statistical commentary.] Al. o. i). 

DEPUTV. In law, one who exercises an 
oilico or other fuiujtiou in aiiotlier’s right, whose 
forfeiture or misdeiiicanour .sliall cause him 
whose deputy ho is to lose his oflice. A man 
cannot a[>point his dojiutyin all c.i.sos, but only 
when his own grant of tlie ollicc justifies him 
in so doing (Cowed cd. 1727). In another 
.sense the term is used of ollices of state, and 
most anciently of the excluaiucr an<l mint. 
'Thus in the absence of the king’s treasurer 
on lorcigii service a deputy was ajipointcd by 
commission, and in later times this j)ractice 
was extended to many oilier fiscal oflices. In 
certain cases, such as the hereditary ollices 
of the king’s court and exchecpier, the holder 
in fee cmild api-oinl a (le[)uty (Dialogus de 
S oACCAKio, i. ; .M;ido.\, Hid. of the Exchequer, 
ch. xxiiij.) H. Ha. 

DE GUINCEY, Thoma.s, the son of a 
prosperous mereliant, Avas born 1785, and, after 
a brilliant literary career, died 1859. That a 
genius of so high an order of imagination found 
the abstract reasoning of political economy “Not 
harsli and crabbed as dull Idols suppose” is 
instructive. The lascination which the severer 
aspect of the science luad for De Quincey is 
expressed in that })assagc of the Confessiovs of 
an Opiinu Eater where the A\Titer descril'cs how 
he was arousi'd from letliargy by the study of 
Kieardo’s rolitical (1818). The fruit 

of that stiuly apjieared in the Dialoyues of 
three Templars (1S24), a brilliant exposition 
and dofonoo of the Ricardian theory of value. 
Tlie paradox, for so De Quincey admits it to be 
in a good sense, that real value is measured by 
<piantity ot labour, that “a million men may 
produce double or treble the amount of riches, 
of ' necessario.s, conveiiionces, and amusements,' 
in one state of soci< ty that they could in 


another, but will not on that account add any¬ 
thing to value ” (Ricardo, Political Economy ; 
chapter on “Value and Riches”), is expounded 
by the disciple even more fearlessly than by 
the master. “ My thesis,” says X, the Socrates 
of the dialogues, who represents the author’s 
views, “is that no such connection subsists 
between the two [the quantity obtained and 
the value obtaining] as warrants any inference 
that the real value is great because the quantity 
it buys is great, or small because the quantity 
it buys is small.” “ I have a barouche,” says 
the objector, “which is worth about 600 
guineas at this moment. Now, if I should 
keep this barouche unused in my coach-house 
for five years, and at the end of this term it 
should happen from any cause that carriages 
had doubled in value, my understanding would 
lead me to expect double the quantity of any 
commodity for which I might then exchange it, 
whether that were money, sugar, besoms, or 
anything whatsoever. But you tell me no.” 
. . . “Yon are in the right,” replies X, “ I cfo 
tell you so .... If A double its value, it 
will not therefore command double the former 
(piautity of B ” [B representing any assignable 
thing] (Fourth Dialogue). The intelligent 
Bailey {q.v.') might well bo stirred by these 
startling (ieductions to attempt a reply (prelhco 
to Criiv'al Dissertation). In tlie later dialogues 
Ricarclo’.s theory of vabiv is defended against 
Malthus. This controversy had been com¬ 
menced in the “Measure of Value,” published 
in the London Magazine for December 1823. 
An article on “ Malthas” in an earlier number of 
the same journal contains a mild attack on the 
theory of jiopnlation. Some of the points are 
elucidated in a letter to Hazlitt which appeared 
in the London Magazine, December 1823. To 
the same period belongs a sort of eloge of 
Ricardo, which De Quincey, shortly after the 
death of his revered ma.ster, contributed to the 
London Magazine, March 1824. 

De Qiiincey’s latest and greatest economical 
work is the Logic of Politiml Economy (1844). 
The more original portion of this book may be 
described as a vindication of the part played 
by utility in the determination of value. The 
cause is just and the reasoning ingenious ; yet 
the censure with which J. S. Mill tempers his 
copious citation from this discourse seems de¬ 
served (iW. Econ., bk. iii. cb. ii. § 1, and § 3 end). 
Certainly De Quincey’s illustrations are perfect. 
The rhinoceros which in the reign of Charles II. 
was sold for a figure far above the cost of 
importation, the Valdarfer copy of Boccaccio 
which Lord Bland ford bought for £2240 and 
afterwards, when in pecuniar}" embarrassinents, 
was sold by auction and purchased for £750 
by Loixl Spencer, whom he outbid at the first 
sale ; Popish reliques which had a high 
value, but no cost of production (p. 60 ct 
seq., ed. 1844);—these and other “shining 
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instances” throw light upon an obscure subject. 
The ‘‘dry light” of logic is intensified by a 
coruscation of wit. Sometimes, however, the 
doubt occurs whether the writer was as com¬ 
petent to point a moral as to adorn a tale. 
Thus, in the case of the pearl-market, and the 
vividly-pictured slave-market p. 77 etseq,) 
is it correctly stated that for “ the amon^t 
the slaves,” and the “ordinary pearls,” value 
is determined by cost of production, while “ the 
natural aristocracy amongst the slaves, like the 
rarer pearls, will be valued on other principles ” ? 
(see Difficulty of Attainment). Even the 
famous parable of the musical snuff-box (cited 
by Mill, Pol AboTi., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1) is not 
rightly interpreted by its author. It is not in 
general true of a bargain between two isolated 
individuals (see Competition) that the price 
will be “racked up to U” {ibid. pp. 25-27)— 
the measure of the “intrinsic worth of the 
article in your individual estimate for your 
individual purposes ” ; in other words its Total 
Utility {q.v.) to the purchaser (cp. Mill, loc. 
cit. § 1 end). The following passage seems 
more correct. “ The purpose which any article 
answers and the cost which ii imposes must 
eternally form the two limits within which 
the tennis-ball of price flies backwards and 
forwards. Five guineas being, upon the particu¬ 
lar article X, the maximum of teleologic price, 
the utmost sacrifice to which you would ever 
submit, under the fullest appreciation of the 
natural purposes which X can fullil, and then 
only under the known alternative of losing it 
if you nUusc the five guineas, this constitutes 
ilie one pole, the aphelion, or remotest point to 
which the price for you could ever ascend.” 
The other limit is fixed by the cost of reproduc¬ 
tion. These are “the two limits between 
which the price must always be held potenti¬ 
ally to oscillate” {ib. pp. 105, 106). But 
even hero it is not clearly stated that, in the 
ahsenec of competition, the terms are inde- 
renniiiate ; the “tennis-ball” may fall anywhere 
between the extreme limits. It is nowhere 
stated that in the presence of competition 
the u[>p‘'r limit is formed, not by total, but 
Final Degree of Utility. De Quincey is far 
removed from the recent theorists to whom he 
bears a superficial resemblance by his not having 
attended to final utility and cognate concep¬ 
tions. The connection between demand and 
value is denied by him on the strength of 
exceptional though striking instances {ibid, p. 
231, quoted by Mill, bk. iii. cb. iii. § 2y “A 
crazy maxim," he says, “has got possession of 
the wliole world ; viz. that price is, or can be, 
determined by the relation between supply 
and demand.” This imperfect conception of 
supply and demand is the special object of 
ill’s severe remarks on Do Quincey. Mill's 
censure is endorsed by Mr. Leslie Stephen in his 
article on De Quincey in the Fortnightly Review 


(1871). Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in one of his 
Outcust Essays has traversed this unfavourable 
verdict. 

Whatever be the fate of De Quincey’s cardinal 
tenets, it is certain that his occasional sugges¬ 
tions, the minor pearls of his discourse, enhanced 
as they are by a setting of consummate literary 
perfection, will preserve a lasting worth. Some 
important corrections of Ricardo’s expressions 
deserve particular notice. De Quincey perceived, 
just as clearly as more recent critics, thac “ the 
current rate of profits, as a thing settl ^l and 
defined, must b'' a chimeia.” He expose s “ the 
puerility of that little receipt current among 
economists, viz. unlimited competition for keep¬ 
ing down profits to one uniform level. . . . 
Everybody must see that it is a very elaborate 
problem to ascertain even for one year, still 
more for a fair average of years, what has been 
the rate of profits upon the capital employed 
in any one trade” {ibid. p. 237 seq.) What 
more could Cliffe Leslie say ? De Quincey 
complains much that Ricardo, while insisting 
on the tendency towards the degradation of soils 
(the Law of Diminishing Returns, q.v.), has 
not sufficiently emphasised the counter-tendency 
towards improvement in the arts of cultivation. 
“The land is travelling downwards, but always 
the productive management of land is travelling 
upwards” {ibid. p. 239). De Quincey discerns 
what a handle is afforded by Ricardo’s partial 
statement to “the systematic enemies of 
property” . . . “the policy of gloomy dis¬ 
organising Jacobinism.” Rent is referred by De 
Quincey not to the “indestructible,” but the 
differential powers of the soil. Rent is defined 
as “ that 'portion of the produce from th£. soil (or 
from any agency of production) which is paid 
to the landlord for the use of its differential 
powers as measured by comparison with those of 
similar agencies operating on the same market.'* 
The parenthesis exemplifies the pregnancy of 
De Quincey’s occasional suggestions. In pre¬ 
senting the theory of rent, De Quincey omploy.s 
an admirable geometrical construction. As in 
the construction which Prof. A. Marshall has 
made familiar {Economics of Industry, bk. ii. ch. 
iii.), the ordinate in De Quincey’s diagram 
represents produce. But the abscissa represents 
not doses of capital but qualities of soil.. The 
two constructions have been combined by the 
present writer in an illustration of tlie abstract 
theory of rent, contributed to the British 
Association (Report, 1886). Referring co the 
use of diagrams, De Quincey well says:— 
“A construction {i.e. a geometrical exhibition) 
of any elaborate tnith is not often pracricable ; 
but, wherever it is so, prudence will not allow 
it to be neglected. What is called evidentia, 
that sort of demonstration which shows out. . . 
is by a natural necessity more convincing to the 
learner. And, had Ricardo relied on this con¬ 
structive mode of illustrating his chapters upon 
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rent and upon wages, they would not have tried 
the patience of his students in the way they 
have done.” Had De Quincey pursued his 
mathematical studies further, and applied the 
conceptions of the infinitesimal calculus to the 
theory of value, he would have escaped his 
capital error of having confused integral (or 
Total, g.v.), with differential (or final) utility. 
If he had worked with cTU, instead of U, he 
might have anticipated Jevons. 

All the works which have been referred to will 
presumably be included in The Collected Writings 
of De Qubicey^ by Professor Masson, 1890. In 
the American edition of 1877, called the Riverside 
edition, all are to be found except the letter in 
reply to Hazlilt {Londom Magazine^ December 
1823), and the Hoge of Ricardo {ibid. March 1824). 
These are reprinted in De Quincefs Uncollected 
Writings by J. Hogg, 1890. The Edinburgh edi¬ 
tion of Do Quincey’s works in sixteen vols., com¬ 
pleted 1871, omits also the Logic of Political 
Economy. Earlier collections are still more in- 
com[)Ieto. F. y. E. 

DERELICT. The legal quality of derelict 
was I'ccogniHcd by the Roman Law (Dig. i. xlvij. 
Tit. ij. Do Eurtis). Anything wilfully cast 
away either on sea or land. Goods thrown out 
of a ship, to lighten the same in case of distress, 
are nf)t derelict for want of intention (Just. 
Inst. II. 1. 48). If a ship made jettison without 
hope of recovering the goods they were derelict 
to the lindcr (Rolle of Olayron, 32, 34). Derelict 
lands suddenly left by the sea belong to the 
crown, p.xcept iu case of an arm of the sea 
belonging to a subject, but if the sea recede 
slowly, by imperceptible degrees, the land thus 
gained goes to the owner of the adjacent .soil. 
This was ascertained by commission, and is a 
sul»jcct for a jury. Roats or other vessels 
hnsaken or found on the seas without any ])erson 
in them are called dcivlict. Of these the 
admiralty has the cu.stody and the owner can 
recover within a year and a day. 

[ iM ooro on Fore.di ore. — Black Book of A dmiralty 
(Rolls). — t'lctay 111. 2. — link*, De jure 

H. 

DERELICTIO. Exprcs.sion of Roman law 
for the abandonment o!' any object of pro]»erty 
with the intention of renonneing all rights of 
ownership over it; e. s. 

DE S.VNCTIS, Makco Antonio, lived in the 
16th century and the beginning of the 17th. 
Toppi {Biblioteca nnpolctanu, Napoli, 1678, 
p. 204) says he was born at Noecra dei Pagaiii, 
but gives no other biographical indications. 
Two (liss('rtations of Do Sanctis are extant; 
their scieiititic value is less than their historical 
importauco, because Antonio 8erra would 
probably never have written his famous Breve 
trattdto delle cause che possono fare ahbondare i 
regm d'ovo e d'argento (1613), if it had not been 
for the writings of De Sanctis, which he under¬ 
took to refute. The two pamphlets of De 
Sanctis bear the titles; JHscorso di Marc Antonio 


De Sanctis intorno alii effetti che fa il cambio in 
Regnof in Napoli, appresso Costantino Vitale. 
1605 ; and Secondo discorso di MardAntonio 
De SanctiSy intomo alii effetti che fa it cambio 
in Regno sopra una risposta che 6 stata fatia 
adverso del primo; in Napoli, nella stamperia 
di Felice Stigliola, a Porta Reale, 1605. De 
Sanctis endeavours to prove, in the first Di$cors<\ 
that the only remedy against the scarcity <:»f 
money which was felt in his days in the realm 
of Naples, would be an act of the government 
called Prammatica, by which the value of 
foreign coin should be fixed in the money of 
the country, and heavy penalties prescribed to 
enforce the established ratio in the payment of 
all bills of exchange and to prevent any other 
attempt to give money avalue dilferent from that 
which the prammatiea prescribed. His advice 
was followed, but given up two years later, 
when the effects of the prammatiea had made 
people wiser. The first pamphlet of De Sanctis 
was answered by an anonymous Oi noese author 
to whom he replies iu the secoii-1 one. 

[Sir T. Twiss, View of the Progress of Pol. 
Epon. in EuropCy 1847, Lect. T.J M. r. 

DESCENT OF PROPERTY. Sir Hmiy 
Maine {Early Law and Custom, London, 18S3) 
points out the connection between ancestor 
worship and the descent of property in the 
Eastern and the Roman Empires. ‘ ‘ Almost all 
the English law on the subject of the descent of 
personalty, a great deal of continental law on the 
same subject, and some part of our law of really 
has for its foundation the 118th Novella Consti- 
tutio of Justinian. This novella is the last re¬ 
vision of the older Roman law of succession after 
death, which was formetl by the fusion of the 
rules of inheritance contained in the venerable 
T'welve Tables with the equity of the Pra?tor’s 
Edict: two streams of law profoundly influenced 
at their source as no reader of INL Inistel de 
Coulanges can doubt by the worship of ances¬ 
tors ” (Maine). In the Principles of the Law of 
Succession to Deceased Persons, by T. R. Potts, 
London, 1888, will be found a brief sketch of 
the history of the law of descent in Juigland. 
Kenny and Ijaurence, in their Essays on the 
Law of Primogeniture, Cambridge, 1878, trace 
the history of primogeniture in England. The 
Succession Laws of Christian Countries, by Eyre 
Lloyd, London, 1877, contains a summary of 
the law of descent in the principal European 
conn tides. In France, Belgium, Prussia, 
Austria, and other continental states, on an 
intestacy all children take equally, no distinc¬ 
tion being drawn between males and females 
or between real and })ersonal property. In 
England, and in countries that have adopted 
English common law as the basis of their 
legislation, the eldest son as a rule succeeds 
to real property to the exclusion of all other 
children, whilst the personalty is divided 
between the widow and the children. Twe 
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important changes were introduced in the 19th 
century in England and Ireland. By the 53 
& 54 Viet. c. 29, if there is no issue, and the 
not value of the realty and the personalty does 
not exceed £600, then the whole estate goes 
to the widow : if the net value exceeds £500 
then the widow is to have £500, whilst by the 
54 & 56 Viet. c. 66, § 84, any real estate 
registered under the act is on the deatli of 
the owner intestate to devolve on the personal 
re; esentatives as if it were personal property. 

[For economic effects of English as compared 
with continental law, see G. C. Brodricic, ..K'/lish 
Land and English Landlords, > o w/ of 

Land Tenure in Various Cniintrios, Coh eii < I-ib 
Essaj's, 1870 (see Bequest, Power op ; Land, 
].<iVW nELATTNO TO}.J J. K. O. M. 

DESIGNS, Copyright in. By laws passed 
in 1737 and 1744 Franco rec<»giiised a right of 
yno} I'l ty in designs ayjplied to silks. In 1787 
Ei; .,land by the 29 Geo. 111. c. 38 gave protection 
to the first inventor of a design for linen or cotton 
cloth. Subsequent acts extended protection to 
mixtures of Jiax and cotton, and to animal sub¬ 
stances. By the Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act, 1883, a new or original design may 
be registered l.ty its proprieior fora particular 
class or classes of goods, and by such regis¬ 
tration the proprietor obtains copyright in 
the design, i,e. the exclusive right to apply 
the design to any article of mamil'aclure or 
substance for five years. This act has been 
amended at dilfcrcnt dates up to the Patents 
and Designs Acts of 1905 and 1907. 

[W. N. Lawson, Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks, 1889.—Edmunds and Bertwick, Law of 
('opyright in Designs (1909).—W. M. Freeman, 
The Patents and Designs Act, 1907 (190S).—K. 
Frost, Patents and hesigns Act, 1007 (1008).— 
D. Fulton, Law and Practice relating to Patents, 
TrademarJes, a7id Designs {V)Qi9). —J. W. Gordon, 
Statute Law relating to Patents of Inventions and 
Tityjistration of Designs (1908),—G. G. Marks, 
Inventions, Patents, and Designs, with text of xVet 
(1907).—S. G. Pirani, Index of Patent, Design, and 
Trude Mark Cases, 1SS4-1909 (1910).—Roberts and 
Moulton, Patents and Designs Act, 1907 (1907). 
(Se<^ Copyright.)] j. e. c. m. 

DESMARETS, Nicolas (1648-1721), con« 
troUer-general of finance under Louis XIV. 
(1708-1715), was a nephew of Colbert, who gave 
him a post in his bureau. Ho rose to be maiire 
des requites, and on the death of his uncle in 
1683 was made iniendant des finances. In 1703 
the king nominated him a director of finance 
(Saint Simon, Mimoires, iv. 183), and in 1708 
gave him the controllership of the finances, 
“ II ^tait tout h fait I’homme de la situation,’* 
says Viihrer, who describes him as possessing 
“line remarquable sagacity, une intelligence 
vivo et profonde ^ la fois, beaucoup de justice 
et de rectitude dans lea id4es . . . une fecon- 
dite, une abondance d’in^ination incpuisable’* 
(Xa Delte Publique, L 1 Jil). The condition of 


affairs was most alarming, with an increased 
expenditure and a diminished revenue. The 
income from taxation had fallen from 112 to 
75 millions of livres, the yearly expenses had 
risen from 119 to 220 millions. The debt was 
2 milliards. Arrears of 36 millions were due 
to the army, aud the revenue of live years had 
been spent in anticipation. Desmarets com¬ 
menced by repeaUng a decree rvhich permiUed 
payments in specie or paper. He allowed the 
( apitatioii lax to he commuted by a payment 
• 'I six year-s in advance. He doubled toll- 
<i’itie3 and contracted with Sainud Bernard 
and others loans extending to 230 millions. 
I'hese expedients enabled him to get through 
1708, but the troubles of the next year began 
with a winter of unusual severity. To m^et 
the famine which followed he brought wheat 
from all parts of Europe, eufoiced a syiecial 
tax on the rich, sold the undergrowth of the 
state forests, and effected a recoinage. He 
received the dignity of minister from Louis. 

The king did not accept the onerous condi¬ 
tions offered by the allies in 1709. To meet the 
enormous charges of the campaign Desmarets 
proposed a war tax of a dixihne on all property 
aud incomes. Even the clergy and nol^ility 
were not exempted. The new tax produced 
25 millions. He also borrowed 15 millions 
from some merchants. In 1711 he commenced 
a more regular system and converted into 5 [)(?? 
cent rentes all the various state loans. The 
miergy and ability of Desmarets in putting tn 
order the financial embarrassments of the king¬ 
dom were of great help to Louis XIV. “Si 
nos gens de guerre avaient le courage et lo genie 
do Desmarets nous gagnerions tontes les 
batailles, ” said Madame de Maintenoii. In the 
seven years of his administration the net pro¬ 
duce of the ordinary revenues did not exceed 
269 millions, and during this time ho was 
obliged to find 1300 millions of extraordinary 
resources, and even then he left over 300 
millions unpaid (A. Vuitry, Le disonlre des 
Finances, p. 25). He hoped in 1715 to pro¬ 
duce a properly-balanced budget if the king 
lived to bestow his favour for two years. Louis 
died, however, 1st September 1715, and Des¬ 
marets was dismissed by the regent. He retired 
to Maillebois, where ho died 4th May 1721. 
Saint Simon, who was ill-disposed towards 
Desmarets, draws his character as that of a 
man “qui avoit plus de sens que d’esprit, et 
qui montroit plus de sens qu’il n’en avoit en 
etfet; quelque chose de lourd et de lent, 
parlant bien et avec agrement, dur, emporte ” 
Mirrvoires, xviii. 157). His son, the Marquis 
Desmarets de Maillebois, marshal of France, is 
famous for his Italian campaigns. 

Desmarets presented to the Regent Mimoire sur 
Vadministration des finances depuis le 20 Fevricr 
1708 jusqu*au let Septeinhre 1715 [Paris, 1716] 
8vo, (also reprinted about 1789, and in the Atu 
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nales Politiques (1767) of the Abh^ Castel de St. 
Pierre) “ Tr^s-curieux,” says Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
il vieut de main de raaitre, mais il n’a pas tout 
dit ” [MHhode powr Hudier VHistoirey xii. 337). 
In the opinion of Voltaire “ce memoire prouve 
qu*il avait des talens, une grande modestieet des 
intentions droites " {&UcU de Louie XIV,^ 1819, i. 
38 ; see also ii. 31). 

[Saint Simon, MimcireSt 1856, etc., tomes ii., 
iv., vi., vii., ix., xi., xiii., xviii .—Nouveau Die- 
tionnaire d'J^conomie Politique^ 1890, i. 669-701. 
—F. V, de Forbonnais, Recherchea et considerations 
sur les Finances de France^ Basle, 1768, 2 vols. 
4to.—A. Vuitry, Le dhordre des Finances d la 
fin du T^gne de Louis XIV,^ Paris, 1885, 8 vo.— 
R. Stourm, Les Finances de VAnden Regime, 
Paris, 1886, 2 vols. 8 vo.—A. VUhrer, Histoire de 
la Bette Puhlique en France, Paris, 1886, 2 vols. 
8 vo.—Month yon, PariicularUes sur les Ministres 
des Finances, Paris, 1812, 8 vo.] ii. n. T. 

DKSTUTT DE TRACY, Antoine Louis 
Claude, Comte (1754-1836), bom in the 
Bourboiinais, died at Paris. He was a member 
of the constituent assembly, and was arrested 
and imprisoned duiing the Reign of Terror. 
He was set at liberty after the 9th Thermidor, 
27th July 1794. Although ho became a senator 
under the empire, and subsequently a peer of 
Franco under tlie Bourbon restoration, he re¬ 
tained througliout his early sympathies with 
liberty. From the year 1808 ho had been a 
member of tlio French Academy. When, in 
1832, the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science was re-established, he was invited to 
join the section of moral science. As a philo¬ 
sopher lie was one of the last survivors of the 
ik'olc scnsnalistc, a school whose method of 
tlioiight may best be deliiied in the words of 
one of their membeis. “ l^enser e’est sentir, rien 
(pie cela,” and he was also an economist of great 
(listinction. As early as 1798 he wrote, at 
the reipiest of the well-known Jetferson, his 
Comnuntaires sur I'Fsprit des Lois de Mon/es- 
quieu (1 vol. 8 vo, 1819). In this work lie 
corrected some of tlie economic errors into 
which tliat able tliinker had falh-n. In 1804 
In^ published his Traill dc la vofonte, part of 
hi.s Elements d'Idlologie, the largo* part of 
which formed a treatise on jiolitical economy. 
Ihis work was reprinletl, without .inv modili- 
oatiou, under the title of a Traite d'^cononiic 
polifi'iuc, in 1823 (1 vol. in I 81110 ). In these 
two works, the commentary and the treatise, 
De.stutt de Tracy shows that ho had athiined a 
higher level than the majority of his contem¬ 
poraries. He has obtained a po])iilarity etjual 
to his deserts, notwithstanding the somewhat 
metaphysical ionn with which he had invested 
his subjects. Bonaparte had him in view when 
he inveighed against the “ Ideologues." 

A. C. f. 

DESTurr de Tracy and Ricardo. A refer¬ 
ence to M. de Tracy will be found in Ricardo’s 
Principles of Political Economy ami Taxation 


ed. 1852, note p. 171. He says with respect 
to the Mimenis dlldiologie, ** In this work M. 
de Tracy has given a useful and an able treatise 
on the general principles of political economy, 
and I am soiTy to be obliged to add, that ha 
supports, by his authority the definitions which 
M. Say has given of the words * value, ’ 
‘riches,* and ‘utility.*” In the text Ricardo 
observes, “ I cannot agree with M. Say in 
estimating the value of a commodity by the 
abundance of other commodities for which it 
will exchange ; I am of the opinion of a very 
distinguished writer, M. Dostqtt de Tracy, who 
says, that ‘ To measure any other thing is to 
compare it with a determinate quantity of that 
same thing which we take for a standard of 
comparison for unity. To measure, then, to 
ascertain a length, a weight, a value, is to find 
how* many times they contain metres, grammes, 
francs, in a word, unities of the saine descrip¬ 
tion.’" An interesting account of Ricardo’s 
meeting with Do Ti'acy is givoi! iu the Letters 
of Ricardo to Malthus, No, Ixxxii., edited by 
J. Bqnar, }.. 211, ed. 1887. 

DETRACTION, Droit de. In France, 
before the Revolution, the right of aliens to 
inherit })roperty was limiled by the d?wt de 
detraction, which enabled tlie state to conhscate 
part of any bequest or inheritance falling to an 
alien. For the history of its abolition see 
Aubaink, Droit d’. It need only be remarked 
bore tliat at the present time, should the laws 
of another country impose any tax of this kind 
on a share of an inheritance left to a French¬ 
man, tlie French law will, wliere possible, 
compensate the person so damnihed out of any 
sliare of the inheritance falling to an alien 
resident in Franco. In England and other 
countries, especially Russia, the right of aliens 
to inherit laud is cither entirely denied or 
severely restricted ; but these rules, tliough 
analogous to tlie droit dc daraxtion, have a 
political not a linancial aim. 

\_Les Code^ aiinoUes de Sireij, Edition eiiiiere- 
meat refondue, par P. Gilbert, 1847.— Littru’s 
French Dictionary, s.v. —Bictionnaire general de 
la Politique, par Maurice Block, 1873, s.v, 

“ l^traiiger.”] 0. a. c. 

DE\ LLOPMENT, or evolution, as distin¬ 
guished from mere change, means a growth, or 
the unfolding of qualities present, but at first 
latent, in the subject concerned. Darwinism 
{q,v.) is therefore not a doctrine of develop¬ 
ment or evolution unless we regard animated 
nature collectively as one subject which remains 
the same througliout its changes. The idea of 
development applies to man and human societies, 
and especially to their science and culture, for 
there is present an identity of the subject 
(humanity) with continuity through the changes 
troin Greece, through Rome and the 
middle ages to mo(^*n civilisation—and pre¬ 
servation of the resuTO of the past. 
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Economic evolution has been used in two 
senses (a) the growth of new forms of industrial 
organisation, keeping pace with new wants, 
new powers of science over nature, and new 
political relations, and (b) the growth of 
economic theories, which may or may not be in 
correspondence with (a). The name is best 
kept for the first of the two phenomena; 
and the latter may be called the evolution of 
economics. In both cases the use of the name 
ev< lution instead of change seems to imply that 
both the outward changes, say in European 
industry during the last hundred year?, and 
the changes in theory, say from Adan, Smith 
to J. S. Mill, have followed a course loi- which 
it is possible to discover some logical necessity. 

The term evolution was not unknown in the 
hi t century, aud the idea became the ruling 
rhmiglit of Fichte and especially of Hegel aud 
his followers. In England, the idea has gained 
currency through the writings of Spencer and 
Darwin ; and evolution in the sense conceived 
by biology appears to be the essence of the 
popular philosophy of our day. Marx has 
applied the notion to economics, and the rela¬ 
tion of the two is already a topic of controversy. 
Tlie extreme left of the school of historical 
economists hold that there are as many forms 
of economics, all relatively true, as there are 
separate peoples and separate epochs ; and they 
would not distinguish the development of 
economics from the general progress of historical 
change. The conception of economics as a 
body of dftetrines of universal validity or 
absolute ti uth is no doubt discredited ; but the 
conc(iption of “economic categories" as a [)er- 
mauent basis of further development has gained 
ground ; and seems intleed to be required by 
the very notion of development. 

[For distinction of historical and economic 
categories, see A. Wagner, Lehrbuch der politischen 
Oekonoiniei Gi'iindlage, pp. 35‘2 aeq. ancl the refer¬ 
ences there given to Kodbertus and Schaffle.—For 
distinction of development from Darwinism see E. 
Cair(i, Vhilosophy of Kant, (2nd ed. 1889) vol. ii. 
pp. 539 seq. and S. Alexander, Moral Order and 
Progress (1889), pp. 139, 309, 382, etc.] J. B. 

DE VIO, F. Tommaso (1470-1534), born at 
Gaeta, and sometimes called Thomas de Yio 
Cajetan, was famous for his learning ; at 
Ferrara, where ho held disputations with Pico 
della Mirandola, he w'as made a Doctor honoris 
causa; he taught philosophy in the Ginnasio 
Romano, and was made Cardinal of S. Sisto by 
Leo X. He was consulted in all the weighty 
theological questions of his time. Amongst 
these was the question of Henry VIII.’s first 
marriage, which he declared valid. He was sent 
to Germany to controvert the opinions of Luther. 
He wrote a great many works of which a list 
can be found in A. Ciaconii: Vitae et res 
gestae Pontificum romanorum et Cardinalium, 
Romse. 1677, vol. iii. p. 390-394. Here only 


the more important concerning economical 
topics are mentioned: 

De Usura, written in Milan, 1500 ; De 
Canibiis, written also in Milan, 1499 ; and De 
Mofnie Pietatis, written at Pavia, 1498, all 
published 1596 in Venice ; F. Thomse de Vio 
Caietani, ordinisPi'sedicatorum, Opuscula omnia, 
Venetiis, 1596, p. et seq. In his pamphlet 
De Usura, De Vio does not discuss the argument 
cib ovo and exhaustively, intending rather to 
s(dve some special erses in which ho thinks the 
current opinions of canonists wrong or exagger¬ 
ated. In his pamphlet De Cambiis, he declares 
himself opposed to the profession of what then 
w'as called a cambist, recognising only the 
legitimacy and utility of the change of money 
against money. In his pamphlet De Monte 
Pietatis, he proves that these establishments for 
pawnbroking served simply to cover a species 
of usury. De Vio’s pamphlets must, therefore, 
be considered as one single tract in which he 
discusses the same subject, viz. usury, under 
three different aspects, and in which he follows 
the opinions current in his time, although 
sometimes showing views somewhat broader 
than those of the canonists. M. ?. 

DEVISE. A gift of land or other real 
property by will. The person to whom the 
gift is made is called the devisee. e. s. 

DEW, Thomas Roderick (1802-1846), was 
born in Virginia and was educated at the College 
of William and Mary ; in 1827 he was appointed 
professor of history, metaphysics, and political 
economy in tlie same institution, and in 1836 
president; he died at Paris while travelling. 
Dew was a most thorough and earnest teacher 
of history, and exercised great influence 
throughout the soutli in upholding public 
o])inion in the support of free trade and negro 
slavery. On strictly economic subjects he 
wrote : Lectures on the Restrictive System, Rich¬ 
mond, 1829 (pp. 195). In this Dew questioned 
the general advantage to be gained from manu¬ 
factures, since they arc lia])le to great fluctua¬ 
tions ; and a factory po[>ii]atjon is not only 
unfavourable to liberty, but turbulent and of 
necessity dependent. He wrote an Essay on 
the Interest of Money and the Policy of Law 
against Usury, Shellbank, Va., 1834 (pp. 24); 
in which usury laws are regarded as influencing 
unfavourably the distribution and circulation 
of capital, and checking the natural division 
of employments and treating the question with 
special reference to the farming interest. He 
also wrote a Letter on the Financial Policy of 
the Administration and the Laws of Credit and 
Trade, Washington, 1840 (pp. 16), attributing 
the crisis of 1837 not to banks but to the course 
of trade; banks are the effect and not the 
cause of speculation. Dew opposed the sub- 
treasury system inasmuch as it tended to 
unsound banking operations. For an interest¬ 
ing statement of his educational work and for 
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l)ibli()gr.‘ii»hical ivt\‘rciic(‘.s, s<.'c Circ. of hijornut- 
tlon of Jjorroti of E>Ihc., No. 1, 18b7. 

Colhu/e of U'ill in I/I and Ma/'y, by rrolessor H. 
\^. Adams, j)}). 54-56. ^ D. n. D. 

DIAURA.MS. For the |)nrjK)se of coiiveyhig 
rt-adily to tlie mind tin* general facts contained 
ill a t.d)l<* of ligiirc.s, iiotliiug st^mi-s Ijcttor suited 
tliaii soiim form of diagrammatic rc]>rcsciitatioii. 

Wlo'U tlic r<4ative magnitudes of a iiiimber 
ol' diseoniiccte(l (|uaiitities are sim|>ly coiiceiaied, 
a, series of g(s>metrieal ligiires, circles, s((narcs, 
or ol dongs wliosii areas are proportional to those 
magiiitmles, is eommonly employed. 

Idle delineation of the varying circumstances 
of the dilh rent part>. of a eoiintry in i-es[teet lo 
sc.eh matters as den>iiy of ]iopulalion, degree 
of povmdy, eie., h\- eoloiiiing a map in dilferent 
lints, whieli lias he.-n l!e.]nently em]doyed 

(rei'eiitly by Mi. ('ha-,, booth in Lah.xf/' oi.d 
Lij'' of tho /'o.g/-). i,-, ;l method whicli is viay 
readily underslooil. 

d'lle eill'\-es \vhi<dl I'ceol'd the I'e.adings of a 
h iroiiieter or I lieriiionietel' are illiist I'.itions of 
another class of diagranis wliieli ai'*.* very largely 
used for eeonoinie purposes. 

It re(juires a very speeial training to be ]>re- 
pared to grasp leadily the .salient ]»oints of 
loinplieated seliednles of ligiii'es, which can, 
hoWe\'er, he e.\)iibite(l N'el'V rea<lily e\en lo tlie 
untrained by nuans of such diagranis. d'his 
render'-, lln'iii of great ser\'i('e to the t<'aeher of 
ee^inoiiiieN. IWit (Ut'xes of' si tii i la r <'onst ruet ion 
are in\alua)ile a<ljunets in t he st mly (»f economic' 
theory, possessing all fh<‘ geti.'ial a<l\’antag<'s of 
arithnietieal i Ihisl I'.i t ions, while tle-y .ire le--; 
liable tlian these to admit the unwary as-uni]'- 
lion, in the data. o|’ illu.-trations, o|’ the result 
NNhie'i it is desii't'd to estahli»h by iheii helj.. 

If w<' \N, ish to diaw a <'urve showing tin- 
N'.iri a I io; IS in tli>' price of' .'.onu' ('omiinxlity (.^av 
iron) in tlu' course ol a nuinin r of years we 
pi'oci'cd as follows. Along a lim' (.>./'( l-'ig. 1) 



.'I nuTubei' of c.pial .li.>i,ine«'s ^ /... . t<-.. .ue 

mea''Ui. d. Ab ui ly take caeli of rhes,> distance.s 


to represent some convenient interval of time, 
an hour, <lay, year, or any other suitable interval. 
From the points 0 , n.^, etc. lines OF, n^y^^ iioiK^ 

etc., are drawn perpendicular to Ow and of such 
lengths as to be proportional to the price of 
iron at the epoch rcprc.scntcd by the p)oiiit 
from which tlie line is drawn. AVe might 
foi- c.xaiiijdc draw' them on the scale of oiie- 
tw'eiiticth of an inch for each .shilling of the 
price of a ton of iron, or on any otlnn' convenient 
.scale. The ]><)ints F/^.,yg...being connected by 
a, lirokcn or ciirvcd'linc, such a line w ill e.xhibit 
the variations of the price of iron with the ]nn- 
gre.ss (tf time, in a manuei- wmich is (piite a.s 
aveiirati* as the table of lignres from which tlio 
cni'vc is derivcil, and \\ Inch is fai' moi'c striking 
to the eye of even ihc mo.st skilled statistician. 

The manner in wdiicli tlu' coinicction hetweeu 
lime and price is thus shown may be ejnployc<l 
to show' the c«,»ncurrciit variations of any two 
connected <pi;uititics in t conoinics. 

If tlu' a.hsciss;c (the distaiici's along O.'-) re- 
present tlie amounts pi'oduci'd in a. given time, 
siieli as .a moiilh oj' y»'ar, the ordimitt.'S (//,7k 
etc.) (lemding the eniresponding prices at which 
tlu' goofls i,'(»uld !'•> pi’oHtably produced, the 
curvt' heeonii'.s ihi- oidiiiary .supply ('iirv*'. 

If the a.IiNci-.'-.e denote the (pia 111 il [cs whicli 
could lind pniehasejs at tlie prices dmieited by 
tlie ordinates, we obtained the demand cni’M) 
(e'|>. ni'.MAM) CUKVKS). 

j 'fliese <-111 ves eaiiiiot be drawn coni])lctc]y 
I from f'eooids of «'\pi'] i( 1 , 00 , 1 . Clause aetu.'d ok- 
j peri''neo covers in gonera! Init a small ra.ng(i 
j of pi'iees for any one oouimodity. No nn- 
; eortainly is. howo\'or. o'viiig to tliis cause, intro- 
dut'od into tie* .irgUlu^'nI^ baseil ou tlioiu, since 
the I'oally import.lilt p.o 1 s of i hem are those of 
which we havo oxperii iieo. .'ind, ina<ldition to 
thi.s, jlie arguments loiumonly dopoud not so 
much on act ual leicgt hs of liiu's as mi the gmn'ral 
direction cf tlu eui ". o. wliether n])wards m- 
downward.-', ami w'je th.oi- tho ,sh..[>e of tin* eiii'vc 
be giadual or rapid. 

It i'' the result ot expolielleo th.'it-e.\ee]tt ill 

■'’’.eh a. ea-'t' as lh.it ot a eolio, loi' (,) raro sjieei- 
nieiis ot >onie kind, Avhen his collation may 
I bo doviblod ill \.'ibie by tlio adddliou of a single 
^poeiiiioii w lih'b i'ondoi's It eonijilete- poojile. are 
Hot willing to ]>a\' ^o niueli |or a "'non small 
additi on lo tiioir ''toie of .u]y ('onilnoi lii y wlieti 
tlmy ali'e.idy b.ivo a l.iigo aiiioiinl of it. as wlnm 
tliov have hnt liltlo ; (his en.ihjes ns to .sa.y at 
j oiioo th'it tho doiuan.j our^■o must slo]>e down- 
j wards throiiglioui, li itiwa r 1><- it.s .shape in 
' other resj.o, is. 

j With I'ogard to tho >u]-ply eurve, it is (ptito 
I pos«;ihle th.it its .slope .vhould l.e .sometimes up¬ 
wards, sometimo-. dowmvards, or tliat it may 
b*. hori.'a>nt.'d througliont lar for a portion of its 
length. If, howe\oi. Wo ai'e eonsiiieriiig only 
.'mall changes in j'l'oduelion, not involving a 
loorgaiiisatiuii uf tlie industry coneerned, an 
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increase of product means, in general, an increase 
in the total cost out of in’oportion to the addi¬ 
tion to the amount of produce, i.e. in the 
iieighhourhood of the actual price the curve 
.slo[)es upward as we ])rocccd outwards along it, 
tlioiigh there ai'e, doubtless, cases in whi-di the 
contrary is true, and it is drawn,slo]»ing down- j 
wards in Fig. .5. I 

For the pi-oblem of the equilibrium ofsiqqilv j 
and demand, the use of diagrams enables us u | 
gias}» more clearly than any other nietlmd tj;;- j 
relations between the (piantities involvnl. | 

IfD^^and ,s'S (Fig.‘2) be portions ol‘tiie eui v 
of .(‘unand and .flipply inlersecting at F .in I 
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rX bt' pei'peiulicular to O/e, then l^X demotes 
a [eriee \\liieh will ('(piate demand and supply. 
At a ]trice h ^s thaji FX” it would not be pj-oiit- 
ablc to prodnee so much, at a greater jtriee 
tli.-i'e wouhl be more than the ore jinary protit, 
whiedi woulel lead prexiucei's to emeleavenir te» 
inuease' their busiiK'sse'S. At a price gj-cater 
than FX e'onsunu'rs wouhl not be feaiiiel for the 
whole amount OX, at a h'ss jirie'c cemsumen-s 
vNouhl be teinjeted to increrasc their cetnsumjt- 
lioi), and would bt; ehrsiious eU’using more than 
ilie amount OX. 

Small variations from the comlitions imlie-ateel 
will iqiset the l>a,lance struck at tlic ]»ricc I’Xi. 
A\ e .see that the piiet‘, whie-h may be taken to 
mea.Mii'e the e-xchangc-value eet the* eennmexlity, 
is e‘(|ual on the one hand to the e*xpi‘nse*s eef 
lirofinetion at the margin, and also to the 
marginal deiiiand price;, /.e, to tin* e*.stimate in 
money-equivalent made by pureha.sers, of the 
utility to them nC those yxnlions which the^y 
consider only just worth theii- erutlay. 

It the curves be suppeeseel traee*(l back to 
neat U//(see* Fig. ;i) We. have a representation ol 
the total utility to cf»nsuin(*rs of the (juantitv 
ot ctnnmodity OX in the a,rea bet ween the 
curve Dd and tin* lines OF), OX and XF. 

The actual outlay being mea.sured by OMbX” 
(if VM be i)arallel to 0./-), the area DMF is what 
is called by IVof. Marshall the Cimsumers Jimf-, 
being the excess of the money mea.sure of tJje 
total utility over tlie money (.'ost. 


Under certain conditions the area MsP de¬ 
notes the Frodutxr's Jkut measured in money, 

y\ 



The relations ex])i’es>,ed by tln sc curves are 
roy»r<*sented in a <iilleiviit maiiier l»y Auspit/. 
and Ta’cb(‘)j in tin ir worlc on tin* TJirord' (/<'s 
/V<'/.v’.s. Tbc curves tbey diaw lia\ c for 
or<linatcs tin* ]»rici‘s, not of a nnil. or giv(*ii 
quantity, but of tlie total ([uaiitities )cjii’escntt d 
by the corresponding abseiss.c. 

d'lie ]trice, in tin* ordiiiary sense of tin* term, 
is repi-eseutnd ity tin' trigonoiucti'ical tangent of 
the angle. hetwc<'n the line touching the curve, 
at any point and tin* li/n* 0.^', for it is tlie mU) 
a t which the total juice increases as the amount 
iiicrea.ses. 

bines being di-awn frmu 0 ])ara11el tu flio 
tangents at evciy pfunt to the total cost curve 
OS to intersect the l•orrcsponding ordinates, a 
second curve is deduced (the dotb'd curves in 
Fig. 4). A .'similar coiistruetion ap])licd to the 



total demand curve gives a second derived 
(dotted) curve, whose, intersection with the 
former at p gives tlie ])osirion of equilibrium 
ofsiqijdy and demand and tin* normal exchange 
value. OX^ is the amount ju’oduced and con¬ 
sumed, ami the )uie(* at wliieh a r.nit of it is 
saleable is lejwe.sented hy tin* ratio of to OX. 

Among the many diagrams cxpre.ssiiig the 
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relations between fliflcrent economic quantities, 
one of tlic most instruetive is tliat which deals 
with the case of Motuipo!irs. 

Assuinin^^ tlie. ordinaiy supjdy and deinaml 
ctirvcs Ibr a (‘(nijimxlity the sources of su|>j)ly 
of wliieli aro m<)no[)olis(Ml, we .lednce from th»*se 
a lliinl by imaisuring along each ordinate 
to tile -supitly and demand curves a portion 
1S*K equal to the part hq) bi-tween the two 
curves. AVliere tin* demand curve lies almve 
the sup]»ly curve the (li.stauee NK u measured 



upwards and rirr rrr.\/i. 'this eiiiae (I'hg. o) 
lepreseilts the |)ossihle j»rnli( ol.taiuahle with 
d ill'erelit, ailiniiiits of th<' given eimiimxlity 
plo(i!|erd. The ,'iiiii of the monopolist. ]>eing 
supposed to he to make tile total gain as giaat 
;is po.ssihle, tht‘ scale (if production suitahle is 
that deuot(d by O.M ulieii. M'r being dia,\\n 
parallel to ( )// to meet the eur\-e at 'I', the part, 
of the tangent at T to the thiid eiiM'e, which is 
< ut oil by He ami Ov, is just di\i<l.d equally 
at d'. In I InT case t lie product of ().M and M'l', 
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tim Idol notes in bks. iii. . and v. of .’Marsli.iH’s 
/'/ ■//' /y,;, s’ ,:/■ /■yn'h>,,n,'s, and 1 he e\anl(•le'^ gi\cn 
'\ill. it is hoped, be siitliei.'iit t<» illustrate 
the gelleial ideas which Iiudedie most of the 
iiiagiams in geiier.il use. \. ^v. f. 

J)lAIJ)(;rs DK S(’A( VAKIO. This notal.le 
Ireaiise was written abont li7d Iw Kiehard 
l it.; Xigel, lh.slnq» ol l.omlon. at (»im time 
Ircasiirei' ot the e\ehe<jUer. It is in the fman 
<1 a dialogue betwacn a master and a disciple, 
and coiisiMs (.f two books. 'Idle tir.>st book 
daM-ribes the evehequer. and its two parts: 
the lower, or receipt, to whi(di moiiev is aetu- 
all}' pdd by the sherills and other otticials, and 
the upjH'r. in which the accounts are formally 
audited. It also deserilHs tile liimtious (.tf the 


justiciar, clianccllor, treasurer, and other ollicors 
of the cxche(|ucr. The second book descril.ies 
the .summonses to the exchequer, and the various 
sources from which the revenue is derived, 
ilcsides the direct information about the lliian- 
cial ailministration of the Angevin ]>eriod, the 
treatise also throw.s a Hood of light on the 
liisloiy of constitutional and social organisation 
liom the Norman conquest to Henry II. 

Tlie Difdoffus was “ translated into English liy 
a gentleman of the Inner Temple,” 1758, also in 
Jlistoricid iJixyimenU of thp Middle Ayes (Bohn). 
It is printed in Madox, llistorij of the Ex-chctiaer. 
Stuhhs, i<elcrt Charters gives the complete Latin 
text. See also Hul)eit llall^ Court Life under the 
Claiitiiyrin’ts, elis. viii. and ix,, and E. Liebermann, 
Ki}d> ituny in drn Diedoyus. n. L. 

DTLA. A kind of tally used for checking 
I the receipt nr is.sne, not of money, but of 
hniisehnld j'rovisions, farm prodiieo, and even 
mereliandise. In the statutes of the ordim of 
Semjuiugham it is jirovideil that all seed issued 
nut nf tlie grange shall lx‘ elieeked lyax/dv/, to 
be dix'ided iu((» two hahes, of wlndh one sliall 
be kept by the Warden and the other by tlie 
granger. In tlm Const it ut ia// of the Kiny's 
/lous,\ a lr<-ati.s<‘ (»robably as old as tlie reign* 
of Henry I., tlu' iiiasf.-r marslial of the king’s 
house was to have fZ/'W against ,'dl tlu' king's 
ollieet's. From this it .appears that the ii.se of 
tallies for public aeeou^t.^ oiaginated with this 
regulation lor the king's t.'li.inilu'r, and we 
know' that the early n.anie of the ]v\e]:e(juer oi’ 
treasiny se.s'.ioiis w.a.s “ tlie 'rallies,'’ tliereiamne 
iM'iiig at that time ivmh red in faim jiroduee 
{P/ai. !. 'lilt' same nieaning is [irohahly 

('oiitaima! in th<* term “dikei’” of iratlmr, 
namely ten hides in c'ccry hale, these' ln'ing- 
tallie<l by the p.aekei- and owiiei ly notch (;itL 
at (he eoiinliiig of uyviy tmith hide. In (he 
present day eo.-ds are still t;illie(r' in a ]i!'e- 
eisel v similar w ay on boa id shi[e 

{.sVr^/. (K-yt, (/,■ S‘^ii jn-i uyhani, pe 17>'. Pipe 
poll Society, \ol. iii.—L'ft and VAaei: 

Kxrh.,,x,rf\ jj_ Ha. 

DB'KTX.SOX .loitv (1 7hfl-l^oe)^ n.aiive 
<'l M.iryland, caiiu’ to l.omlon to studv kn\‘, 
and was e.dhd to tl,.. liar at the Midd],. 
Temple. After Ids ivtiirn to America he dis- 
(ingiiished liimself by a pamphlet (17e;.'.) 
eniilh'd Th> l.atr It, milntinns fi'<ji, rtiny th,' 
r,rdiA! <'nloni>s nn th,- <'nnflii,nt nf .Inoxira, 
rnn<t,t, rnf in wlii. li he sliowcd the ceoiioiiiie 
uuwis.loin <.f tin- Sugar Act and the la’oposed 
Stamp Act. His Inthrs fro,a a Faraur in. 

P nusalr,tnia in (J,.- Inhftf'lfonts of the Lrifish 
r.Amn'.-,17(18. d, ny tin* assumed authority of 
the British parliament to tax tln^ coloiiies. 
'Ihey examine rhr claim uix.n liistorical, con¬ 
st itutional, and legal grounds ; and the argu- 
imiit, though stmliously iiiodcrate, iu tone and 
closely namoned, is state.l iu such a IiicM ami 
caj'tivatiiig maiiiier that the Letters obtained a 
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very wide circulation. Dickinson was an intel¬ 
lectual factor of the first importance in founding 
the Independence of the United States, and 
drafted some of the principal state papers of 
the time. He was elected president of Dela¬ 
ware in 1781, and of Pennsylvania in 1782. 

“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania pro¬ 
poses to print a more complete edition of his 
political writings than that which was published 
under his own supervision at Wilmington in 
1801.” The Life and Times of John LicHns&n, 
by Charles J. Stille, LL.D., Philadelphia, 1891. 

H. H. 

DI<^XSON, Rev. Adam (1721-1776), was 
born at Aborlady, East Lothian. He graduated 
at Edinburgh University and was appointed 
minister at Du use, Berwickshire, in 1760. Ho 
was transferred to Whittirighamein East Lothian 
in 1769, and died in consequence of a fall while 
riding. 

Dickson gave much attention to agricultuin, 
and ])ublishod in 1762 a Treatise on Agriculture 
(new ed. 1770, 2 vols. 8vo), with si)ecial refer¬ 
ence to the soil and climate of Scotland. One 
section, On Manures, directed against Tull, was 
re[)rinted in A. nimtor’.s Oeorgical Essays 
(vol. iii., 1770). He also wrote Small Farms 
destructive to the Country in its Present Situation, 
1764, and An Essay on the Causes of the Present 
High Price of Provisions, etc,, 1773, 4to. In 
this pamphlet he contended that high prices 
were not due to had crops but that they were 
connc(:t(i(l with luxury, curreucy, taxes, and the 
national debt. Among other remedies he 
proposed road-making, ox-labour, a tax on stock¬ 
holders, and an export duty on corn. Uick.son 
is best known for his Husbandry of the Ancients 
(1733, 2 vols. 8 VO, French translation by 
Paris, 1802), derived from the ** Scriptores rei 
t islicie” and other writers, and compared with 
tlie mciderii .system. His practical knowledge 
enabled him to clear up many difliciiltics, but 
his scholaiship was imperfect (Smith, Eict. of 
Aniiqnities, 1390, i. 83). 

[Bio-vapliy prefixed to Hushandry of Ancients, 
1738, vol. i. — Dictionary of Nat. Biograpluj, xv. 
33.] H. li. T. 

DIDEROT, Denis (1713-1784), in tits 

DELATION TO ECONOMICS. There is hardly a 
single branch of science which does not owe 
some kind of gratitude to the universal genius 
of this very able and characteristic French 
writer. His suggestive mind, his common 
.sense, and his power of concentrating the 
best thoughts of his contemporaries into one 
focus, naturally extended themselves to the 
narrow ground, as it was in his day, of political 
and economic science. It is almost impossible 
to state how far in this respect Diderot could 
lay claim to originality. He is known to have 
written many passages in the most celebrated 
works of his time. Rousseau confessedly studied 
his style, and some striking pages in his | 
VOL. L 


Discours sur VInigalite and in Holbach’s 
Systhne de la Nature are written by Diderot ; 
his keen wit in conjunction with that of Galiani 
produced the Dialogues sur le commerce des 
hleds. It was, however, his connection with 
the great Encyclop&lie (1751-1771) which 
brouglit him into closer contact with students 
of economic phenomena, and wliich also led 
him to promote and animate their work. The 
principles of mercantilism, like Forbonnais’ 
itldments du Cmnnu rce, as well as the first 
drafts of the economic system of the pb.ysio- 
crats, Quesnay, i'Torellet, St. Lambert, l.eroy, 
and in part those of Turgot, are embodied in this 
vast enter[)rise. Diderot, who [jerliap.s became 
acquainted witli Qiiesnay’s studies through a 
mutual friend, Leroy, and had publicly, iu 
1748, paid homage to Quesnay as a first-rate 
surgeon {(Kucres^ t. ix. p. 214), did not blindly 
follow the track of his school. Perhaps on 
account of the withdrawal of Qiiesnay’s co 
operation in 1767, when the Encyclop^die wa.s 
.siip[)resscd, their relations grew colder. Diderot 
pircsorvcd an independent altitude, declaring 
for instance in 1769 that ho “did not approve 
the opinions of the (Juesnelistes, but on ac'count 
of their sincerity held them to be good fellows 
who did tlieir he-st” {(PJuvres, t. iv. pp. 80-85). 
Similar opinions may bo found in the Refutation 
suivie de I'ou.vrage d'Helvef ius intitule, HHonimc, 
((Euvres, t. ii. p. 3.62), and in Diderot’s n eoni- 
niendation of economic instnictioii in the 
Russian iiniversitie.s, made to Catherine II. in 
1775-1776 ((pJurres, t. iii. p. 491). We even 
owe to him the knowledge of a humble outsider 
of the physiocratic school -Boesnier de TOrmc, 
whose anonymous book iJu Retahlisseinent de 
VImpdt dans son Ordre Naturel (Yverdiiii, J 769) 
has been ably criticis(Ml by Diderot ((Euvres, 
t. iv. p. 39) ; see on tliis book also EplUmerides 
du Citoyen, 1769, t. vi. pp. 25.6-256, t. viii. pp. 
136-163. 

Diderot’s own contributions towards the Lncy- 
clopRlie bear the features of the diflVi eiit influences 
of his time, and sometimes of a sliyht trace of 
mercantilist views ; he often, with a keen instinct, 
adopts tlie attitude of his ].liysiocratic friends, 
without participating in their c.xtrav.'igances ; not 
.seldom one might be inclined to ascribe liim an 
anticipation of modern social thoir^ht. His articles, 
moreover, are interesting as exhibiting the vast 
difference between economic ideas and even terms 
used nowadays and at the time of their formation. 
This may be illustrated by the following extracts : 

Agriculture ((Euvres, t. xiii. pp. 243-255) con¬ 
tains a history of ancient and mediieval agricul¬ 
ture, instructions for husbandmen for e.ach month iu 
"the year, and describes the new English agricv.ltural 
system of Jethro Tull, as interpreted by Duhamel 
DU Monceau {g.v.) Artisan (p. 373), a man who is 
engaged in the mechanical work that needs the least 
intelligence. Balanciers (p. 408), gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the rules of the corporation of makers of 
weights and scales, and their supervision by tho 

2 P 
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Cou! des monnaii^s. The diil'erent meanin.^s of 
the terms, P^'n'jice, (iai/i, Pro/Uy Lmrty Eitwla- 
iD^/d (i-- “I:!;■>), of Besoifi, y-'c^ssiley Indigence^ 
Jjisdte, (p. 478) are explaiued. Besom 
(p. T27) is (lescribe‘l as compri.^iug the appetites 
of the body and the desires of tlie mind ; its 
tendency is to lead primitive man on the one 
hand to a system of associated life, on the other 
by the development of artitiidal wants to bring 
about tile dissolution of societ}". The articles 
Boiiciu'.r (p. ‘\K)) and Bnylan;fer (p. 498) contain 
an account of the regulations, aj)prenticeships, etc. 
of the butchers’ and balcers’corporations. In Brut 
(p. hl3) raw-prodtiee is di-itinguished from tlui 
linished article. ('Jimae (t. xiv. [>. so} is said to 
relate to the barter of movables, (chcuige to an 
estate, etc., pcrmiUu'ioti to ecclesiastical <lignities. 
“Tlicre are few exchanges, in wliich absolutely 
good faith IS {U'eserved ; generally the two parlies 
seek to d'-coivo each other.” Ch^inins (j). lib) is 
a lii^loiy of highway a<!ministration in Murope. 
(Jo-<)iu\^\n'cAn' (p. 2 * 2 , 0 ) : ‘‘this term is much more 
fre((iieut]y us.-ti in tljcolocT'a] matters than in any 
other.” Almost the same moral signilic.vnee is 
.'itt u4ied to the word Crdltl {p. 240), in whi('h 
reference only imnb*. to the work of nnclos, 
Coasidi rat inns snr !es Mirirrs. A viiidi<atiou of 
the natural rights of mankind is contained in 
Droit Nature!’ ([). 2”Gh Tin* study of the rules 
ol husbandry is recomniciiilcd in an article on 
Dr,i/tni/iie Ruslique{p. .478;. {Fond(t1iony although 
inserted in (Euvrr.s, t. xv. p. T2, is by'Turgot, sec 
the I'dicijcUuNiliu, 17'>7, t. vii. y. 14). llnnuac 
(Politique, t. XV. p. l:V.') tlie ])ith of this artiele is 
derived from e.n artiele by which the 

latter had suppr.-^sed. 'The existence of this was 
recently <lis.‘.overed by Dr. S, Ihmer. “ Tl-.e wealth 
'»f a nation is the protince of the sum total of its 
lal)Ours, alter tlio cost ol labour has been deducted. 
The greater tin* net i-roduee and the more dpial 
its <lisli'ibutiou, the belter the administration. 
As long as there is baial lying waste, .i main is 
cinjiloych to disatU iatage in mamifacUnia*. 'The 
lUimlM.T of domestic si.‘r\aiit.>, and of proilaeers of 
lux nr'i(*s, slioiild bo diminished. 'I'ln* in.axim that 
an increa.>o ol com fort .among the .igTieiiltiir.al 
class<‘s wonltl remove a spur to industry is tin* 
saying of an ignorant and malignatiL man. Tlic 
hope of living the lile that, a man longs for, urges 
him to his }>ai'ticn].'ir oe. upation,” etc. Honorairc 
(p. TiO) a term used, for the remuneration oi i 
libea-al professions, ugpoiutements for all po.sts, 
(jui/t' for servants, 'juge, toi‘ soldiers, soiuirc for 
woi'king men. di [ibid.], deals with tlie ad- 

ministr ition of almslionses and hospitals. In this 
article, to quote .Mr. Morhy, “ Diderot struck a 
keynote of dilfcroiice Imlween the old Catholiv^ 1 
spirit and the new soeial sgirit.” ‘‘It would be 
far more important to woi k at the prevention of 
misery than to multiply jilaces of refuge for the 
miserable.” 'Tlie spirit of ilonsse.au seem.s to 
nave inspired tlie following .article: Indigently, 
2dl), ‘‘a mail who, wanting the necessaries of j 
life, exists in tlie midst of his fellow-citizens, who 1 
exult over him with insolent luxury, rioting iu the | 
"iijoyment of all p08.sible .superfluities. Indigence j 
U not a vice, it is worse than that. There are ■ 
none indigent among savages.” A niodi-rn line of j 


thought pervades the notice oiJouriiaZier{p, 314), 
“This class of mail forms the greater part of a 
nation ; a good government ought to keep his lot 
prmcii)ally in view. Whenever the day labourer 
is miserable, the nation is miserable.” The eulogy 
of competition is contained in Lahorieux (p. 406), 
“ Name a price, and competition will ensue ; taxes 
and despotic government anniliilate indu.stry by 
rendering their fruits uncertain.” Laboureur 
{Economie Ruslique, p. 407) again brings back 
remiiiisceuces of Q^iesnay : Unhappy the nation 
in which the farmers are poor, for agriculture 
greatly needs improvement. Wherever the 
coni trade is restricted, the reduction of price 
falls heavilv upon the cultivators of the soil ; 
arbitrary t^xes, moreover, reduce their earnings 
and ob.struct the flow of nation.al revenue.” Like 
Ilousseaii, iu tlie article IJgislaieur (]>. 427) he 
a<lim»inshes princes to visit the houses of the 
labouring poor, ami pleads iu Lcgislalion (p. 436), 
for tlie siiiqilest Icgislatiou and the system the 
most comsoiiant to nature, by which the passions 
of men slmiild not only be curbed, but directed to 
advancing both private and juiblic interest. The 
legislator must take cam that the expenses of 
as.sociated life shall full u})uu the rich, who enjoy 
the corresponding .advantages (see Mr, Morloy’s 
Didcroty vol. j. p. ‘2l;b*24ii). In the article, Luxe 
{Monde et Pidlosoqdiie., vol. xvi. p. 5), Diderot 
disjtlay.s his utmost ingenuity. After having 
refuted by historical example's all sweeping pro¬ 
positions for and against luxury, he exj)laiu.s it to 
be a natural outcome of civilisation and not a 
necessary cause of the decline of emjiires. Luxury 
must be in prnportion to the general production. 
“There was more luxury in the years of magni- 
licence of Louis XIV.’s n-iun Hiaii in 1720, and in 
1720 tliis luxury w.us more exce.s.sive.” Luxury 
turms away attenliuu from agriculture, and the 
privilege.s gi’anted to the producers of luxuvie.s 
create an artifldal irregularity of distribution ; 
luxury easily escapes taxation, and the “ nouveaux 
riches,” indulging in it, demoralise society. The 
r>'UK*dies again.st luxury consi.st in its 'gradual 
dill.isioii, and in the abolition of its privileges. 
The. article closes with the admirable sentence : 
“Jejirie le.s lecteurs de se depouiller «'galemeut 
des pr.'jngf'S de Spartc et de Sybaris ; et dan.s 
rapt)licatiou qn’ils pourraient faire, a leur sieclc 
ou a leur nation, de quebpies traits repaiidus dans 
ceT ouvrage, je le.s Oe vouloir hien, ainsi que 
moi, voir leur nation et leur .sitcle sans des pre- 
vmitious trop ou irop pen favorables, et sans 
euthousiasme, comme sans humeur ” (p. 30). 
Modem ideas and Ivon.s.seaui.sm are iuteianiiigled 
in Misbre (p. 119), “The ])oor common people aia 
incredibly stupid. T know not what false pre¬ 
possession closes their eyes to their present 
wretchedness, and to the still deeper wretchedness 
that await.s their years of old age. Misery is the 
motlmr of crime. It is rulers who m.ake men 
miserable, and it is they who shall answer in this 
world and the next for 'the crimes that misery has 
caused. He remarks iu the same spirit on Opu- 
lence{y. 171), “ It is but seldom tliat this does not 
augment the natural malignity of mankind, and 
that it increases happiness.” PropriitS {y. 439) 
is shown to be a condition of security—security 
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was tlie aim of men in forming societies ; taxes 
the means to uphold them. Where a-king pre- 
temls to be the sole proprietor of the goods of his 
subjects, anybody may become king by force. 
Prostitute (p. 440) is explained almost only in the 
figurative sense as applied to mercenary writers. 
In Repr^sentanU the usefulness of representatives 
of the ‘^nation*’ in the way of advising the king 
are explained. All “ citoyens ” ought to choose 
men as representatives, who are qualified to be so 
by reason of their property or their knowle<lge of 
the interests of the people. Members from the 
ranks of the clerg)% the nobility, the magistracy, 
merchants and cultivators of the soil, should be 
chosen for these assemblies. Diderot’s opinions, 
one sees, are on this point more* akin to the 
doctrines of the physiocrats, and to those of 
continental liberalism, than to those of modern 
democracy. The article on Souverains (p. 166) 
does not go beyond the cun'ent theory of social 
contract and renunciation of natural rights. In 
Suci'U (p. 130) Diderot proclaims the principle of 
seeking the common good of all, not only as the 
supreme, but as the universal rule of conduct. 

After the completion of the RncydopMiey 
Diderot wrote some pamphlets which evince his 
unceasing interest in free enterprise. In the 
Lctt?'e historique et politique adresa^e d un 
Maqistrat sur le Covinierce de la Librairie^ 1767 
yOuwores, t. xviii. p. 7) he admits that ‘'he would 
consider the entire and absolute abolition of 
corpontions as a step towards a wiser govern- 
ment.J’ niree are many strikingly characteristic 
remarks on commercial atid economic life in his 
Voyage de llolhxndCy 1774 {<EuvreSi t. xvii. pp. 
406-468). There are besides in his Fragments 
politiques scattered ideas about the dangers of a 
sudden influx of the precious metals {ibid. t. iv. 
pp. 41-50). His work Mon pere et moi concludes 
with an idea of statistics of tlie distribution of in¬ 
come, and the po.'^tulate of exempting the physical 
necessary from taxation (pp. 481-482). A highly 
curious anticipation of the modem labour question, 
as exemplified by the condition of the miners of 
Saxony, is contained in the Refutation auiine de 
I'outrage d'JTelvHius intituU VHomme, 1774-1775 
{(EuiTes, t. ii. pp. 430-431). 

[The passages above referred to are quoted from 
the (Euvre-s completes de Diderot, edited by J. 
Ass.'zat et M. Toumeux, 1875-77, 20 vols. ; also 
Roscibs-ranz, Diderot (1866)—Morley, Diderot 
and the JCncyclopcedists, 2 vols., 1878, 1891, 
e<]iocial]y vol. i. pp. 177-247.—Du Bois-Reymond, 
Zu Jndrrot's Gedcicktniss, 1884.] y. b. 

pIETEIUCI, Karl Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1790-1859), a great name in statistics, was 
horn in Berlin, served under Bliicher in the 
^(a])oleonic war, held several public appoint¬ 
ments the post of professor of political 
economy (fur Staatswissenschaft) from 1834, 
that of director of the statistical bureau in Berlin 
from 1844—and died in his native city. His 
virtues and amiable character are attested by 
his successor Engel {Report of the Intcrnatimud 
Statistical Congress at Londem, 1860, p. 43) and 
others who speak from personal knowledge. 

Both in the spheres of political economy and 


statistics, especially the latter, Dieterici was 
eminent. In his inaugural professorial letter 
De vid et rationc ceconomiam politicam doceruH 
he distinguishes the different methods of culti¬ 
vating the science — the philosophical, the 
juristical, the historical (“Est historica via 
ceconomiam politicam docendi," written in 
1835); the political or statistical method, of 
which Humboldt is given as an instance qui 
quaiitum auri et argenii ex America in Furopam 
allatuM sit, qiuintUTn thecc cunsumatur, aliaqne 
similia accurate . . . explicavit ; the techno¬ 
logical method, which J. G. Biisch and Ricardo 
have followed, both praised for their attention 
to facts and experience, d'he true method is 
compound : et mere philosophando ct mere 
eoeperiendo erratur. Dieterici promises to unite 
theory and experience. The facts are perhaps 
more interesting than the theory in his most 
ambitious contribution to economics, On Over¬ 
population {Uher den Begriff der t)hervbikerung, 
Akadcmie der Wissonschafteii in Berlin ; Miirz, 
1849). True to facts, experientid maxime 
freOts as he promised, Dieterici enriched many 
departments of statistics. His memoir on 
the Mmn Duration of Life {tfber den Bcgrifl 
der mittleren Lehcnsdaicer niul deren Berechnung 
far den preussischen Sicuit, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin, December 1858) 
may be noticed among many otlier valuable 
contributions to vital statistics, which will be 
found anmng the following references. 

Die Waldenser und ihre Verhiiltnisse zum 
Brandenburgisch • preussischen Siaate (1831).— 
Oeschichtliche und statistiseke Ucbersicht der Uni- 
versittUe7i im preussischen Staate (1836).— Statis- 
Hsche Uehcrsicht der Wichtigsien GegensUinde dea 
Verkehra und Verbrauchs im preussischen Steuxte 
und im deutschen Zollverhande . . . (1838-1857). 
—Statistischen Tabellen des preussischen Staats 
nach der aintlicheu Aufnahine des Jahres 1843. 
— Ucbersicht der Bodenjldche der BevblJcerung 
und des Viehstandes der einzehien Kreise dexi 
preussischen Staats (1845). —Die Bevblkerung de^a 
preussischen Staats nach der amtlichem A ufnahme 
des Jahres 1846 (1848). —Der VolJmoohIsland im 
preussischen Staate . . . (1846). — Ueher Auswan- 
derungen und Binwanderungen (1847). — Ueher 
preussische Zustdnde iiber Arbeit und Kapiial 
(1848). —Oeddehtnisarede (in honour of Fred, 
William III.), 1852. —Ilandbuch der Staiistik des 
preussischen Staats (1858-61).—Much of Dieterici’s 
work is contained in the periodical which he edited 
from 1848 till his death —Miiiheilungen dea 
Statistischen Bureau^s in Berlin. The fourth 
volume for 1851 contains the valuable essay 
Ueber den Begriff der Staiistik. [Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic. — Reports of the first four 
international statistical congresses, passim.'] 

DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. See Dis¬ 
criminating Duties. 

DIFFICULTY OF ATTAINMENT is a 
phrase used by De Quincey, Mill, and others, 
to denote a condition which must be superadded 
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to utility in order that there should exist value 
in exchange. “Any article whatever, to obtain 
that artilicial sort of value which is meant by 
exchange value, must begin by offering itself 
as a means to some desirable purpose ; and 
secondly, even though possessing incontestably 
this preliminary advantage, it will never ascend 
to an exchange value in cases where it can be 
obtained gratuitously and without olfort” (De 
Quincey, Logic of Folitiail Economy^ p. 13; 
(|Uoted by Mill, Pol. Econ.y bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1). 
The difliculty of attainment here indicated is 
primarily that wliicli is expericiice<l by the 
purchjiser. lint it is usual to extend the term 
to the difliculty experienced by the producer. 
Thus Do Quiiicey continues: “Walk into almost 
any possible shop, buy the first article you see ; 
what will deterniine its price? In the ninety- 
nine cases out of a liundred simply . . . dillj- 
culty of attainment. ... If the difficulty of 
producing it bo only worth one guinea, one 
guinea is tlie |)rice which it will bear.” So | 
Mill, of what ho considers the general c.ase, ! 
“the obstacle to attainment consists only in 
tlie labour and expense necessary to produce 
the commodity ” {loc. cU.^ § 2). And by others 
difficulty of attainment is used as eijuivaleiit to 
cost of jiroduel.ion. Thus Walker {First Lesson 
in Political Fcononny^ Art. (17), “Cost of pro- j 
(]action i.s only another name for difficulty of , 
attfiiiiincnt.” This transition from the sense in ' 
wliich the difficulty, like the other factor 
utility, is exi>criciiccd by tlie individual pur- 
cha.ser is legitimate, where there exists such 
perfect “industnal” Competition that it is 
free to any one to enter any occu{)ation. In 
that ca.se the sacrifice made to attiiiu a com¬ 
modity by purchase tends to bo etpiivalent 
to the efforts and sacriliees madi; in attain¬ 
ing it by ])roductiou. If the value in ex- 
chunge were liiglier, rite commodity would 
not bo j)iire.b.>snl ; if lower, it would not be 
proiluccd. 

The wider conce[i(ion is particularly appro¬ 
priate to the ease \v'bic'h Mill, dividing tlie 
different kinds of dillieiilty, places second ; 
where, “without a certain labour and expense 
it [the commodity] cannot b(! had ; but, when 
any one is willing to incui- this, there needs bo 
no limit to the multiplication of tlm product” 

. . . u]> to a [loint which there is no need, for 
practical [iiirposcs, to contemplate {Pol. Econ.y 
bk. iii. ch. ii. 1). In this c.’tse difficulty of 
production has a cert.ain pre-eminence over the 
co-factor utility, both as (n) a oxiuso, and {b) a 
measure of value. (u,) The cause of a phe- 
noiueiion being usually a somewhat arbitrarily 
selected portion of its total antecedeut (Mill, 
PogiCy bk. iii. ch. v. § 3; Venn, Empirical Lcgicy 
p. o7 et scq.\ it is not j^aradoxical that some¬ 
times utility, sometimes cost, should be regarded 
as the cause of value. Utility indeed is 
invariably an autecedeiit. But the scale of 


utility (see Demand Curves), may, in the case 
supposed, • be varied without any variation of 
value. “If the demand for hats should be 
doubled, the price would immediately rise ; 
but that rise would be only temporary, unless 
the cost of production of hats . . . were raised ” 
(Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. xxx.) Whereas, if 
the cost of production of an article is varied, 
its value varies concomitantly. “Diminish 
the cost of production of hats, and their price 
will ultimately fall to their new natural price, 
although the demand should be doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled” (Ricardo, ibicl.) Pre¬ 
diction, thg prerogative of causation, is 
attached to cost rather than utility. (b) 
Accordingly, in the ease supposed, the compara¬ 
tive difficulty of producing two commodities 
affords a .simple measure of their relative value. 
It is true also that value is proportioned to 
limal utility. But this measure cannot be read 
until the ineiisurement is ali'eady given. We 
cannot tell what the final utilities will be till 
we know the values. In some cases indeed 
(see below (4) and (5)) it is conceivable that, 
jiven the dispositions, the Demand - Curves 
of all the dealers in a market, we could deduce 
the rate of exchange which will be set up. The 
calculation is indicated by Professor Walras 
in his ip Aments d' Ecmomic Politique P%cre, Art. 
50. Still difficulty of production, in the case 
[lost favourable to its operation, measures 
value directly, as a clock measures time ; 
whereas utility at best is a measure like the 
shadow oast by the siiu, which can only be 
interpreted by a difficult calculation. 

This theory is subject to several reservations 
and exceptions. (1) The pre-eminence of diffi¬ 
culty of production as a regulator of value 
depends largely on the assumption that labour is 
perfectly homogeneous. If all labour consisted 
of raising w'cights in precisely similar circum¬ 
stances, the theory miglit bo literally true. 

“ If . . . it usually cost twice the labour to kill 
a beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver 
shoiihi naturally exchange for or be worth two 
deer ” (Adam Smith, quoti^fi by Ricardo), there 
being only one mode of labour, work being as 
homogeneous as, say, gold. But supjiose, 
besides effort of c.xiu Lion, the sacrifice of waiting 
is required. Then, as between commodities in¬ 
volving these elements in different proportions 
(cp. Ricardo, ch. i. § 4), it would no longer be 
j)Ossible to assign the rate of exchange between 
the commodities without being given the com¬ 
parative remuneration for the two kinds of 
sacrifice. But this datum could not in general 
be obtained a priori, but only as a result of 
the higgling ot the market. ^ Now, in fact, there 

1 Ihis rosvrvation holds even upon the iniacffiiary 
supposition that there existed a competition so perfect 
that it i.s free to any one to choose whether he will 
labour or abstain, a fortiori, when, as in reality the 
abstainers form a “non-comprting group”; and sofa!) 
under head (a). 
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are not only two, but many, kinds of sacrifice. 
The general juinciple is that the '‘net advan¬ 
tages ” (Marshall, Princi'ples of Economics ^ vol. i. 
2nd ed. p. 136) in occupations between which 
there is “industrial competition” (Cairnes), tend 
to be equal. Accordingly the statement that the 
“quantity of labour realised in commodities” 
(Ricardo) regulates their exchangeable value, 
can be true only on an average with wide devia¬ 
tions. Take the case put by De Quincey of a 
pearl-diver who sometimes obtains, along with 
“ ordinary, ” superior pearls. The true principle 
is that the net advantages of pearl-diving are 
the same as those of any other occupations be¬ 
tween which there is industrial competition. 
How much truth is there in the proposition 
that the value of any pearl is proportioned to 
the “quantity of labour realised ” in it ? The 
instance taken is a mild case of plural occupa¬ 
tions, or joint production (see Bv-Product). 
The application of the general principle of net 
advantages here affords little light as to the 
value of particular articles (cp. Sidgw’ick, EoL 
Ecoii., bk. ii. ch. ii. § 10). 

(2) The pre-eminence of difficulty over 
utility, as a regulator of value, disappears alto¬ 
gether when we pass from Mill’s second case to 
a category comprising both Mill’s third case 
(PnJ. Econ.^ bk. iii. ch. ii. § 2), in which tlie 
<ost of production increases with the quantity 
produced, according to the law of Diminishing 
Uktuuns (q.v,), and the converse case, in which 
the cost of production diminishes with the 
«]uantity produced according to the law of 
Ingukasing Returns ( q . v .) In this case the 
two factory, utility and value, become co¬ 
ordinate. As Professor Marshall says (Afco- 
ito HI ks of Industry y Isted. p. 148), “the amount 
])roduccd and its normal value are to be re¬ 
garded as determined simultaneously under the 
action of economic laws. It is then incorrect 
to say, as Ricardo did, that cost of production 
alone determines values ; but it is no less in- 
coiTcct to make utility alone, as others have 
done, the basis of value.” With reference to 
wliat .levons calls the “mechanics of industry” 
it seems trifling to impiire whether the force 
or the resistance contributes more to the deter¬ 
mination of equilibrium. The simultaneousTiess 
of the two conditions is indicated by Jevous in 
Ins <]lscussion of cost of production {Theory^ 
ch. V.) Jevons there entertains the unreal 
conception that it is free to the producer tc^ 
a]>i)ly his efforts in “doses” to different kinds of 
production. This at most is true of the mere 
inventor as distinguished from the entrepreneur 
and operative. Still the conception may be 
usefully employed a.s symbolical of the actual 
working of competition in a regime of division 
of labour (Pantaleoni, Erincipii. Theorema di 
Ricardo ed MarshalC). The simultaneousness 
of the two conditions may best be shown by 
imagining the disutility, as well as the utility. 


to be of the sort called “final” (see Mathe¬ 
matical Method). 

(3) The co-ordinatencss of difficulty of pro- 
luction with utility disappears wlien industrial 
competition is no longer supposed. In this 
case the assumed equation between the pur¬ 
chaser’s and the producer’s difficulty of attein- 
ment fails. The typical instance is inter¬ 
national trade. There is no correspondence 
between the efforts of the Chinese producer of 
tea and the sacrilices w'hich the English pur¬ 
chaser incurs to obtain it. It is pointed out 
by Cairnes that the principle of international 
trade governs domestic industry where “non- 
competing groups” exist. ^Vith reference to 
this case, as well as the preceding, Dr, Sidg- 
wick justly says: “It is not merely incon¬ 
sistent with facts but with other parts of Mill’s 
teaching, to say broadly that ‘ the value of 
things which can be ii]cr» Msed at pleasure does 
not depend . . . n})on demand’” {Pol. Ecoii.y 
bk. ii. ch. ii, § 9). In this case the value of an 
article is proportioned to its final utility for the 
pm-chaser in the same sense as in the [(receding 
cases. But it is not proportioned to the diffi¬ 
culty of attainment in the same sense. 

(4) The co-ordinsteness of difficulty of pro¬ 
duction with utility is not even snpposable, 
when we pass to another category, Mill’s first; 
“things of which it is physically impossible to 
increase the quantity beyond certain na.n'ow 
limits;” such as “ancient sculptures” . . . 
“rare books or coins” . . . “ liouses and 
building-ground in a town of definite extent,” 
and “potentially all land whatever” {Rol» 
Econ.y bk. iii. ch. ii. § 2). 

(5) With Mill’s first class go those com¬ 
modities which are temporarily “ unsiisccqffihle 
of increase of sup^dy ” {ibuL § 5) ; in slmi t all 
cases of Market as distinguished from Normal 
Value (see Value). 

(6) Lastly, all cases of monopoly must be 
excc[)ted from the sphere within which the 
difficulty of attainment experienctd by the 
purchaser is eqnateahle with the difficulty of 
production. Outside this sphere the difliciilty 
experienced by the purchaser is due to the 
niggardliness of his fellow-man, rathei- than the 
stubbornness of nature ; and is measured only 
by his ow'u reluctance to part with some useful 
commodity, and not also hy his (potential) 
effort in producing the article purchased. 

It is easier to refine upon these logical dis¬ 
tinctions than to Y)rove what is the relative 
extent and importance of the categorii's defined; 
which conception, if any, may be taken as 
typical of the facts. This is a matter of judg¬ 
ment rather than demonstration ; about which 
there is much disagreement betweer economists 
of the last and the present generation. The 
case which one treats as the general rule, 
another treats as exceptional or non-existent. 
Mill speaks of his second category as “ embrao- 
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ing the majority of all things that are bought 
and sold” {V. E., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 2). To the 
same effect Ricardo on the very first page of his 
I'riTiciplcs. The reservations which are here in¬ 
dicated nnJer heading (1) are waived by Ricardo. 
Of the effect of the rate of profits on value he 
says, “ the reader” however should remark that 
t his cause of the variation of commodities is com¬ 
paratively slight in its effects ” {ibid. ch. i. § iv.) 
The difficulties caused by the difference in the 
qualities of labour he dismisses in a few sen¬ 
tences (ch. i.) Tlio extreme recoil from Ricardo's 
position is marked by the Austrian School 
{q.v.), who emphasise utility as the determining 
principle of value, and assign quite a secondary 
jdace to Cost. See especially Professor Wieser, 
ihber den ifrspnmy . . . des wirthschaftlichen 
Werths; and Dr. Bohm-Bawerk, Kapi-Uil u'nd 
Kapitalzinn^ intciqjretcd by Mr. James Bonar in 
the (^nrterly Journal of Econoiiiics^ October 
1888, January 188J. In this attitude they had 
been anticipated by Jevons. But Jevons, as has 
been sliown, admitted cost of production as a 
simultaneous factor. The simultaueousncss of 
the two conditions in a regime of industrial 
competition has Ix'en defended by the present 
writer in the Revue d'Aconomie Politique for 
October 1890. In tine there are those who re¬ 
gard all abstract theory as futile (see the Hrs- 
TORICAU School). Cliffk Lk.slik ami Held 
(r/.y.), Brentauo and others, harp on the un- 
reality of the Ricardian assumptions. Neumann’s 
article on [)rices in Schonberg’s Uaixdhur.h 
tccni.s witli cases which it is difficult to recon¬ 
cile with any theory of the relation between 
value and difficulty of attainment. F. Y. K. 

DIFFUSION TITKORY OF TAXATION. 
This is the name given {c.g. by Mr. F. A. 
Walker, Vol. Pnyji., § 4 85) to the theory that 
the individiialH fit)m whom a tax on a particular 
kind of ('ouuiio.lity, exchange, or occupation, 
is actually levied do not ultimately bear tlie 
burden, luit .shift it on to otiior classes, .so that 
tlie fax is “difhise(I” or spo'ad over .a large 
area (see Taxation). k. 

DKUJKS, Sir J)iini,Kv (1583-1G39), director 
of the Fast India t^unpany, was one of the 
ablest defenders of that society. The loss, 
near Bantam, in lt513, of the Trades Increase, 
gave rise to an anonymous pamphlet (the 
Trades Increase, by J. R, Lond., 1615) in 
which tile author, while strongly objecting to 
all the then existing trading compinie.s "(see 
louLioN 1UAUK, Rkuui.ation of), iiiadc an 
especially violent attack on the Fast India 
Uompany, to'whom that vessel belonged. He 
accu.sed them of restricting the supply of East 
India commodities and of other objectionable 
practices, and maintained that their trade led 
to the diminution of the naval strength of the 
kingdom. I ho Couqxany wished to prosecute 
the antiior in the Star Cliainber, as some parts 
of the book were held to be “ very near to 


treason and all the rest very dangerous. ” 
{Court Minutes, 22nd Feb. 1615). Sir Dudley 
Digges, however, was of opinion that a book 
should be put forth refuting the charges brought 
against the Company. He accordingly pub¬ 
lished The Defence of Trade: in 'a letter to Sir 
Thomas Smith, Knight, Governor of the East 
India Company, From one of that Society, 
Loud., 1615. In this pamphlet he replied to 
the objections to the Company which were based 
upon the risks of the trade, the frequent loss 
of ships and men, and the consequent decrease 
of the naval strength of the country. He also 
maintained that the East India trade *‘in- 
crea.sed the stock of the kingdom ” (p. 43), and 
pointed out the fall in the prices of East India 
goods since the formation of the Company. 

[State Papers Colonial (East Indies) 1610-15 
passim. For full details of the life of Sir Dudley 
Digges, vide Diet. Nat. Biog.'] w. a. s. h. 

DILIGENCE (Scot.) (1) Care in legard 
to the subject-matter of a contract; (2) the 
procedure of the court whereby witnesses aro 
made to attend or documents caused to be pro¬ 
duced ; (3) attacliiucnt of person or propci’ty 
at the instance of creditors to enforce satisfac¬ 
tion of a debt or obligation. A. u. 

In Eiiglisli business phraseology due dilig¬ 
ence is an expn*.ssion denoting tlie .-are which 
persons who have undertaken cm-tain duties 
with refei'cncc to the performance of work 
or the custcxly of goods must bc.stow on such 
work or such custody. The amount of care 
to be given ilej^mds on the nature of the con¬ 
tract. Wlien a reward is given or promised, 
sucli “care and diligence are expected as are 
exercised in the ordinary ami ]»roper course of 
similar burincss, and sucli skill ” as the ]^er.<on 
who underbiok the work or the custody “ omdit 
to have, namely, the skill usual and requisite 
in the husiiie.ss for whiclihe receives payment.” 
When no reward is given or yiromised, tlio care 
iLSually given to one’s own atfairs is suflicient. 

K. .S. 

DILIGENTIA. Ex[>ression of Roman law 
for the care which was required in certain 
relations created by contract or otberwise. Tlie 
degree of diligence ro(]uired varied according to 
the circumstances of tlie case. Sometimt's it 
was sufficient to give the care wliicli the person 
concerned gives to his own affairs (“dil. quam 
sui.s relms adhibere sojet ”) ; .sometimes the 
diligence of a Cvareful householder (“dil. boni 
patrisfamilias ”) was nece.ssary. E. s. 

DIME. United State.s silver token coin : 
nominal value ten cents. Fii-st struck in 1796,^ 
weighty 41-6 ^ains, fineness 892*4. Altered 
in 1837 to weight 41*25 grains, fineness 900, 
M^eight again reduced in 1853 to 38*4 grains, 
and fixed in 1873 at 38*58 grains. English 
standard value (silver 925 tine at 5s. 6d. an 
ounce) 5*16d. Value in silver francs, 900 fine, 

*5 franc. v t a 
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DIME ROYALE. In 1707, at the most 
disastrous period of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, the famous Marshal Vauban pub¬ 
lished his Projet d'um dime royalc^ which 
remains the most memorable contemporary 
impeachment of the French financial system 
under the monarchy. In his engineering tours 
about France, Vauban had carefully studied the 
condition of tlie agiicultural classes, and had 
arrived at the most gloomy conclusions. “ One- 
tenth of the people has fallen in recent years 
into beggary ; live otlier tenths cannot afford 
an alms to the paupers, because they are on 
the verge of beggary themselves; of the 
remaining four-tenths, three are in a bad 
condition, overwhelmed witli debts and litiga¬ 
tion ; while of the remaining tenth barely 
10,000 families can be called really rich.” 
For this deplorable state of things the financial 
system is mainly responsible, and of this 
system the most glaring defects are the 
innumerable exemptions from payment and the 
practice of farming out the taxes, by which 
the great capitalists make a fortune at the 
expense of the people. Vauban reckoned no 
less than eighteen classes of persons who were 
exempt from the talLle and other tiixes. The 
exemptions were due in great measure to the 
]»ractico of selling ollices, which had grown up 
in the 15th century. To make them valuabh^, 
the monarchy had parted uitii the right of 
removal, thus losing control over its own 
servants. When tliey could no longer be 
trusted, their functions were given to a new 
set of oflicials : tliese in their turn bought their 
ph'u es, became usedess, and were superseded by 
new agents. The result was the existence in 
France of an enormous uumher of uselc.ss 
ollicials, while the real work was done by the 
iiitendants and their agents. An office without 
functions was worth buying, because it freed its 
holder from direct taxation. ''I'hus the .sale of 
ollices created a vast di.sguised public debt, the 
amount of which was as difficult to estimate as 
were tlie ruinous terms on which it was con¬ 
tracted. It resulte*! that the contributors to 
dij t.'Ct taxation were those who could not afford 
to purchase exemption. The indirect taxes, 
the aidca (see Aides, Cour de.s), and the gahelle^ 
were as ruinous to industry, if not so glaringly 
unfair in their incidence, as the taillc. 

Vanban’s remedy for the evils which he 
depicts was to abolish the existing taxes, and 
to substitute one single impost, levied directly 
upon real and personal property, from which 
no class was to be exempt. This dime royale, 
etc., was to be gi'aduatcd, varying from a 
twentieth to a tenth of income, and was to be 
collected directly by agents of the government. 
The suggestion of a reform which attached so 
many vested interests, and the masterly 
exposure of profitable abuses, were enough to 
obliterate in the minds of Louis XIV. and his 


ministers the services of the veteran marshal, 
now in his seventy-fourth year. The council 
issued a decree ordering the book to be con¬ 
fiscated, and prohibiting its sale under a fine of 
1000 francs. On 24th xMarch 1707, Vauban 
received the news of the confiscation of his 
book ; on the 30th he died, broken-hearted at 
the ingratitude of a sovereign Avhom he had 
served only too well. 

The Projet d'une dime royale which has fre¬ 
quently been published separately, inaA also be 
found in Daire, Econoinistes financiers du 
AT///""’ Siecle, vol. i. p, 33. ii. l. 

DLMEN810XS OF ECONOMIC QUANTI- 
TIES. A unit is a e<merete inaguitude selected 
as a standard by referenoo to which (ffher 
magnitudes of the .same kind may bo coinjiarccl. 
A derived unit is a unit detcu-mined witli refer¬ 
ence to some oMuu’ unit. 'I'lius the unit of area 
may he derived from the unit of length by being 
defined as the ai-^a of the square, ('reeted on 
the unit of length. The unit of .speed may be 
derived from tin- unit of letigth and the unit 
of time, by being delined as that sqieed at which 
tlie unit of leiigtli is travcr.sc'd in the unit of 
time. In relation to the derived units of area 
and s[>eed, the units of length and time would 
then be fundamental,—“ lundamuiital” being a 
term correlative to “derived.” 

The theory of dimensions is concerned with 
“the laws according to wliich derived units 
vary wlien fundanumtal units are changed ” 
(Everett). A fundamental unit, together with 
the magnitudes of like kind referred to it, is 
regarded a.s liaving one dimen.sion. Thus a 
length has the dimension L. The unit of leiigt li 
enters twice into the unit of area, first deter¬ 
mining the base and then the altitude of the 
unit rectangle, and therefore llie dimensions of 
an area arc LL, u.sually written lA if we alter 
the unit of length, .say from a foot to an incli 
(1 : 12) the unit of area will be reduced in the 
same ratio twice successively (1:144 in all). 
The variations of the unit of area, therefore, 
are directly a.s the s(piarcs of the variatiun.-; in 
the unit of length. The units of lengtli and 
of time enter once each into the unit of sjieed, 
but they do not enter on the same fooling. If 
the unit of time be the minute, and the unit of 
length the foot, the unit of s])ded will be a foot 
per minute. Tiiis unit will become smaller if 
wo make the unit of ImytJi smaller, since an 
inch per minute is a smaller sp(?ed than a foot per 
minute ; but it will become larger if we make 
the unit of time smaller, a foot a second being 
a greater speed than a foot a minute. This is 
expressed by saying that the dimension of time 
T enters neyfUivcly into .speed. The dimensions 
of speed, then, are expressed as LT~k A unit 
into which a dimension enters negatively is 
always a unit of rate, and measures amount of 
xper unit of y,—y being the (quantity the dimen¬ 
sion of which enters negatively. 
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\Vr; ]i;iv<* iiow r\K;iTniiK‘(l fsiinjdo cases of the 
vai iatioji.s of dta ived hut it is ol>vioiis 

that {\\v n t!iin'i'iiuil raho H of coueretii ina^iiitiides 
vary inversely as the units hy reffrence to which 
they are estimated, 'I'lie smaller the unit the 
,L;i'eater the niimerieal value of any given niagni- 
(udf‘. The nuinerieal \alue of a niagnitude, 
therefore, will vary inversely a,s the unit whose 
dimensi(ui mitiu’s into it ]>o-,itiv(dy, and Tirectly 
as the unit whose dimension enters into it 
negatively. d'llUS, let the unit «)f spe»‘d 
(dimensions I/f ‘) he ,i loot ]»er niinut(*, and 
let the, numei'iejd value of a eeita,in concreti* 
S|ice(l ho 10, /./ . h t, the speed he // // feet [XU' 
minute. Then ehange ihi' unit of length to 
an ineh(l :1‘J)''>"I ! he iiidt of t ime to a. second 
(1 : 00) ; the deri\e(l unit, will now he an itieh 
per second, aiel it> uTi! ion to the former ileihveil 
unit, is ohtaiiied hv a 11 ering d ireet ly in the ratio 
of 1 : 1'J (di\ iding liy Iand ii'\-erM-ly in the 
ratio of I : (W) (mnlt iplyiiig hy (iO), so that, the 
mwv unit is live t iines as great as the. old omg 
an ineh pic second heing live t lines as gi-eaf. a 
•Apeeil as a foot per minute ; hut the nninerie.tl 
\ allle, of t he eoiierele speed \vc had to express 
must he altered itiversely as | : 1-J and directly 
as 1 : i>0. and is now only - /.e. tin* speed is 

inches p('r s' eond orone-lilih of what it 

W.IS hefol 

If \Ne are measuring sneh a. niagtiiludf'as feet 
ol Nei'tieal motion per foot, of hori/ontal motion 
in Hie path of a, projectile, the dimensions will 
hi‘ Lh ' and will eaneel each other. No ehange 
in the unit, of length, then, will in any way 
alfeet the nuiiii'rieal value of ihis m.igiiit mle, and 
as no ol her dimension enters into it at all.it may 
hi' said to have no dinieirsions. Angiihir nnigiii- 
tiideg deliiied as lalios lieUveiii aiesaiid radii, 

1 1 i;':oiioniei rie.i 1 Inne| ions, and latios generallv 
ale of lhi> lialllle. 'I'liey li;i\e no seleeled 
units, and t Inh r ntmiei ieal N.ilms aie .ihsolutc. 

N'l hell till' I lenieiils of the t lieoi'V of dimen¬ 
sions hl\e heeii t llol oilg! i Iv grasped it will he 
eagv to apply il lo eeononiie (pie,-.lions ; and it 
^vill he loniid .111 inV iln.ilile check in the mori- 
inlrie.'ilc piohleins ol eo-oi di na t ion and an.alv.sis. 
Ihns, il ihe unit o! \'ahie-in use or utility he 
l.ii<e[| as I n mil men l.i I, and legaided as li.iving 
the dimension IJ, and il tlm eoinmoditv we are 
considering he taken as lii\ingtlie dimension 
hk then I )|-(;i;i:k Ol' r 111,1 rv (./.r.)of the com- 
moditw heing the ratt' ai which satisfaction is 
si enred per unit, ot I'mn nim! ,'t u consumed, will 
leave diineiisioiis hi) ', and, will lx* readily dis¬ 
tinguished Iroin rate of enjoyment, accruing to 
the eonsinner, ])er unit of /'/./c'. with dimensions 
1 1 '• /’/'/(■' , defei inined hy juttr'li mil , »)r linal, 

1 h I, 111 i; OK h I I l.l l V (y. e. ), w ill leave dimensions 
1 h' ■ h; and /o'/a. heing jiriee ]ter unit of 
time, will obviously havi* dimeii'-ions l‘T ^ oj- 
U) ‘ 1 \\ hen the 1 hing hired is inonev and 

is Used eommer. ially, the utility derived frmii 
it is a eoinmo liiy of hke n.iture wiili itself. 


The dimension U then becomes Q, and the dimen¬ 
sions of interest (as a rate) are T“^ or 

which will he found on rellectioii and experi- 
iiieiit to he correct. 

The tlu'ory of dimensions should be applied 
to ee.oiiomies ill close comiectiou with the 
diagrammatic method. But of course the 
coiinectioii hctweeii dimensions, as noxv ex- 
])lained, and the geonn-trical dimensions of the 
diagrams is ]>urely arbitrary. The ])hysieist 
may, according to his convcnienco, represent 

the hi'igdit of a projt>ctile.a magnitude of one 

dimension—hy a, line, or Viy an area, and speed 
hy a line or an inclination. So the eeonomist 
ma.y represent a imignitnde measured l»y a 
eonijilicated di rived unit hy a limp or a magni- 
Inde mea>incd hy a fundamental unit hy an 
area or a solid ; ami if he keeps the theory nf 
dinieii.sions well hefore him lie uiay vary hi.s 
niethoils indeiiniiely witlmut any dangi*!' ef 
confusion. In all eases, Imwever. (lu'dinu'nsions 
of tlio.se <|uaiitities le]ijesenh'd hy aivas or solids 
will he eon'i'oiindeil of the dimensions of those 
repre.^eiitcd hy the lines w hieli detei niine them. 
.Again, tlntse who have any aeijuaiiitanee with 
the, (‘lenieiits <if the caleulus will see tint if Iho 
eipiation of a eiii ve he dill(*i’('nlialed lo e {hen 
t lit* area of t he <!erived eiii vi* w ill ha \'e tin.* same 
dimensions as ihe oidinate oi' the fundaim nl.il 
euiWe : llu' ordinate of the deii\'ed enr\e will 
have the dinieiisions ol‘ Ihe oi'dinate.s of i]n« 
fundamental «an've positively, and lho.se of its 
ahseissn* neg.-ilivelv ; .iiid t he ahseissa* of the two 
curves w ill leive the same dimensions. 1 ii other 
Words, dillerent ia(i'ni int !'odu<’‘'s t he dimeiisiim.s 
of the vai'iahle lo whirl) wi* dilfeivntiafe neg.i,. 
lively, ;ind integration introdiiees tin* dimen¬ 
sions of the vat i,aid' to wliieii we integrate 
po.sil i\ ely. 

Hy way of ilhisl I’a I ion laluma rigui e, on Hn* 
oi-dinate of wliiili inteiisily of desiiv, or degi. i* 
ol ulilily, is repre.-ented, while supply of emii- 
modily per unit oi tinie is measured on the 
al»seiss;»*. Now imagine a, lliii'd axis (of /) 
pel peiidieular to ilie page, .ilongwliieh lime is 
nuMsured. Sneh a ligniv will ( nahle us to 
represent, all tin* ipianfities wc Imve (o de.d 
with in an ordinary pi'.hleni of eonsnmption. 
Kate of .supplv is ie]'ieseiited 'ii axis id’ X, 
Y 



ilimeimioiis g'l ; degree of utility on axis of 
A , dimeU'-ions ; time on axis of Z, diineii- 

sioii 1 ; rate ot eiijoynieiit. on areas parallel to 
plane ot axes of X ami A', dimensions C)T~^ 
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or UT“^; total enjoyment on solid figure, dimen¬ 
sions UQ"^QT"^T, or U ; total supply on areas 
parallel to plane of axes of X and Z, dimensions 
QT~^T, or Q, and in like manner price, hire, 
total sum paid, etc., may be read, and their 
dimensional relations seen at a glance. 

[The theory of dimension was (according to 
Jevons, Principles of Science, 1887, pp. 325) first 
clearly stated by Joseph Fourier. He expounded 
it with great lucidity in his Thdorie Analytique 
dc la ChaleuT, 1822, §§ 159-162. An excellent 
popular statement of the theory, as it has since 
been elaborated, will be found in the beginning 
of Prof. J. D. Everett's C.O.S. System of Units, 
1891. Jevons was the first to suggest the 
application of the theory to economics (Theory 
of Political Economy, 1888, pp. 232-252), but he 
unfortunately fell into some apparent errors and 
confusions which made the suggestion barren 
in his hands. A criticism of his treatment of 
the subject and an independent working-out of 
Ids suggestion, by the writer of the present 
article will be found in the American Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for April 1889, pp. 207- 
314.1 

DB 

diminishing returns is the name given to the 
proposition tliat increase of the population of a 
country, or, more strictly speaking, increase of 
the labour expended on a given area, tends to 
be accom})anied by a diminution of the returns 
to a given amount of agricultural industry. 
The law, it is added, is only true after popula- 
li<)n has loached a certain degree of density, 
and even then iiriprovements in the methods of 
[iroduction have a counteracting tendency. Its 
origin is to be found in the corn-law discussions 
o!’ 1814 and 1815. During the great war cul¬ 
tivation had been extended over lands of a 
worse quality than those jjreviously occupied, 
and the conclusion of peace threatened, unless 
more stringent restrictions on importation AVere 
< uacted, to throw the.se lands out of cultivation. 
It was generally assumed that this would be an 
evil to the wliole nation, and not only to the 
owiieis and cultivators of the lands in question, 
as it was supposed that every inciease of cul¬ 
tivation must ultimately lower the price of corn 
by making it more abundant. But Malthus, 
in his Observations on the Corn Laws (1814), 
attributed “no inconsiderable part” of the 
ditference between the English and the foreign 
price of corn to the “ncce.ssity” of cultivating 
the poorer lands, from which a given amount 
of produce is obtained by the expenditure of a 
larger quantity of labour than is required in 
raising an equal amount of produce on the 
better lands (p. 4 0). In the Nedure and Progress 
of Pent (January 1815) he worked out this idea, 
and mentioned the opposing force of agricul¬ 
tural improvements, which he considered to be 
rarely sufficient to balance the necessity of 
applying to poorer land, so that “ the quantity 


of labour and capital necessary to procui*e the 
last addition that has been made to the raw 
produce of a rich and advancing country is 
almost constantly increasing” (p. 46). Sir 
Edward West, in his Essay on the Application 
of Capital to Land (January or February 1815), 
put forward the same idea of an actual diminu¬ 
tion of the returns to agricultural industry in 
order to show that the price of corn would not 
be lower than the price at which importation 
was allowed (see Corn Laws). Ricardo, in his 
Essay on the Influence of a Loiv Prior of Com 
on the Profitof Stock (February 1815), used 
the theory that with the iTiciease of jiopulation 
the returns to agriculture diTuiaish “independ¬ 
ently of all improvements,”— i.e. suppo.sing 
improvements not to take place,—as an ;iigu- 
ment against any restriction on the importation 
of corn. For this purpose it was not necessary 
to follow West and Alai thus in liolding tliat 
returns haAT- generally diminished in spite of 
all improvements, but there can bo no doubt 
that Ricardo did believe that improvements 
have only a temp(uary elfect in retarding the 
diminution of returns (Low Price, Works, [k 
377 n. ; Principles, AVorks, }>. 66). James 
Alill, in Elements of Political Economy (1821), 
insisted on an actual diminution of returns, and 
paid no attention to the effect of improvements 
in production. MHyullocli, in Principles of 
Political Eco)wmy (1825), expressed unhesi¬ 
tating belief in the actual diminution of 
returns with only temporary interrupthms due 
to improvements (p]>. 205, 277, 278, 383). 
'I'liis became for the time the received doctiRie 
(see Loiiglield, Lectures, 1834-35, p. 181). 
lint Dr. T. Chalmers in 1832 denied it, and 
showed, what was not then generally under¬ 
stood, that the bringing of new land into cul¬ 
tivation docs not prove that an actual diminu¬ 
tion of returns has taken place, as, owing to 
“ improvements ” or changes in human know¬ 
ledge, the labour on the new land may lie now 
as productive as the labour on the old land was 
before the change (Political Economy, in Works, 
vol. xix. pp. 17-2 ly H. 0. CfM-ey, in bis Poli¬ 
tical Economy (1837-40), brought foi-ward facts 
to shoAV that the returns to agi'icultural in¬ 
dustry, so far from diminishing, have actually 
increased enormously (vol. i. p. 58, iii. p]). 69, 
70). J. S. Alill’s teaching on the subject is 
not altogether consistent ; sometimes ho speaks 
as if there were no doubt that returns had 
increa.scd (e,g. in the “ Introduction ” to Pol, 
Econ.) at otlier times as if they had with occa¬ 
sional interruption.s steadily decreased (PoL 
Econ., bk. i. ch. xii. §§2 and 3, esp. in 1st ed., 
ch. xiii. § 2, bk. iv. ch. ii. § 3, ch. iii. § 6). 
To meet Carey's objection, advanced in Past, 
Present, and Futv/re (1848), and in Principles 
of Social Science (1858), that, as a matter of 
fact, the least fertile lands are culrivated first. 
Mill confined the operation of the “law” to 
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old (jouiitnes. Cairnea is probably the last 
writer ot' importance who expressed a strong 
b' lief in an actual diminution of returns (Lead- 
iivj Prindples, 2nd ed. p. 119). 

By tlie law as it is now taught (Sidgwick, 
f^rincipUs, bk. i. ch. vi. ; Marshall, [^rincijyles 
of Eooninmies, bk. iv. ch. iii.) no suggestion of 
any actual diminution of tln^ returns to agri- 
enltnral industry is intended. It is merely 
equivalent to the proposition that in each 
stage of jii'ogress tlicre is <a limit beyond which 
the labour expended u[)on a given area cannot 
be increased without causing a diminution of 
returns. The position of the limit is constantly 
being changed by the progress of knowledge, 
and to say whether it has been passed in any 
particular case is a very difficult practiciil ques¬ 
tion. And ov(m in a case where the produc¬ 
tiveness of a,'gi’icultural industry had actually 
diminished, it would not necessarily follow that 
the productiveness of all industry taken together 
ba<l diminish(;d. Diminishing returns in agri- 
ciiltui'ii might bo counterbalanced by increasing 
rctuniH in other industries. On this point see 

INUKKASTNUJ UkiUUNS. 

In the ohler statements of the law the 
“diminishing return” was the return to “a 
given aviouiit of labour and c<apiUl.” But a 
^dveii a-mount of labour is not always aided by 
the same amount of capitfd, and wlieu a given 
amount of labour is assisted by a greater amount 
of capital the returns to <\a[)ital may diminish 
widiout any diminution of the produce of a 
given amount of labour. (See .1. B. Clark, 
“Law of \V;i,gcs and Interest” in Annals of 
the Anuric ni Arailroiy of iolUical and ^'o^dal 
Sciciirr, .Lily 1800.) K. c, 

[For a fuller account of the discussions of 1813 
to 13 [5^ SCO F, Caiman, “'i'he Origin of tin* f^aw 
of ! buiinish i rig Returns ' in the ICconooiic Jouryial^ 
IVIarmi iS'.cj.J 

l)lMIMSI!iX(; LTlidTV. See Utility. 

DINAR {(tiu'irnt). An Arabi.au gold coin 
weighing about sixty-six grains. It formed 
tlie circulating medium of a groat part of Inith 
Asia and Afih-a for about twi*lvo hundred years. 

Din^ 11 (/a(>r/-;r/t). The e<piiv'alent of the 
franc in Servia (sr-e Fkanc:^. i.\ k. a. 

DIODAIT, Domemco, a Neapolitan, lived 
in the second half of the ISth century, lie was 
the author ot /Hustra^ano' drtle mancte die si 
vomiiuino ndle Costitu:iL()ni dclh’ Ihu- Sicilie^ 
Napoli, [u osso Donato Cainpo, 1788 a book which 
dr'seribes the coins ot Frederick IL, Fmporor of 
Ch'rmany and King of the Two .Sicilies, and 
expresses their value in terms of money current 
at tilt* authors date. It dot's not deal with 
thctuw, except by (li.seussing the “three dif- 
leit ill values of money, exlrinsic value, intrinsic 
valui', aiul coinmeivial value.” According to 
Diodati tlie extrinsic value of a coin is r.lio one 
declared by !tu> state ; the intrinsic value, the 
value ot till* metal in it ; the commercial value, 


the pmchasing power of a coin in terms of com¬ 
mercial commodities. M. P. 

DIODATI, Luigi, the younger brother of 
Domenico Diodati, also wrote on coins, from a 
wish to continue his brother’s work. His 
competence in questions concerning coins was 
recognised by the government, which made 
him director of the Neapolitan mint. Ho 
was a great admirer of Broggia, and sent 
Broggia 3 works to the Ru-ssian court to be trans¬ 
lated into Russian. 

In his book Dello stato prescTite della moneta 
nel Rcgyio di Napoli e della nccessiid di un 
alzanv'MOy con PirfaAone; Napoli, stainperia 
Migliaccio, 1790, and in a sequel to it: Jlisposta 
mi akune criiichc fatte alV opera iniitolata.. . . 
lit supra; Napoli, 1794, Diodati discusses an 
abstru.se point in the history of money, which 
ho .says neither De Sanctis, Serra, Turbolo, 
Locke, ]\lcl«)n, Spinelli, Galiani, nor Beccaria 
had explained completely, viz. the true cause 
why gold had disappearc<l in 1587 from the 
kingdom of Naples. The usual explanation 
of this fact was au excess of imports over 
exports, whilst it was flue, ai cording to Diodati. 
to the monetary reform undertaken by the other 
states of Italy, each of which had raised the 
nominal value of their coims. In conformity 
with this central irlea of his, Diod,ati advices 
his governmoufc to raise the nominal value uf 
money in the kingilom of Najdes, so as to 
make it equal to that of other Dalian states, 
and explains at great length how this alteration 
should be earned out — changing the money 
into a species of token money. The reason 
whioh Diodati gives for the elevation of the nom¬ 
inal value of coins in utluT states, and therefore 
lor doing the same in the kingdom of Naples, 
consists in the rise of prices and the fall in the 
value of money, consequent on the discoveries 
of silver in America, and the iiiq)iilse these 
supplies of metal gave to enterprise and business, 
whilst reducing all fixed incomes. xi. i*. 

DIRECT TAXATION. As defined by Mill 
(Frijiciples, bk. v. ch. ii. § 1), taxation “which 
is demanded from the very peisons who it is 
intended or desired should pc-iy it.” 

Mill’s definition has been generally adopted 
(see Prof. J. S. Nicholson’s Art. “Taxation.” 
JCncyclopcedia Bn'tannica, 9th ed.), coj. Ijv 
XV agner (Ifandbudi, vol. ii. p. 152), and by 
Fawcett (Manual, 5th ed., bk. iv. ch. iii.) 
The latter writer abbreviates the definition by 
the statement that “a direct tax is really paid 
by the person from whom it is levied.” 

Practical financiers, as Prof. Bastable states 
(Public inaiice, bk. iii. ch. i.), “regard those 
taxes as direct which are levied on pennanent 
and recurrent occasions.” 

M‘Culloch defined a direct tax as one which 
is taken directly from income or capital, and 
Dr. Fdy (PT.m/w/i in American States and 
Cities, Now \ ork, 1888, p. 69) observes that 
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“direct taxes are taxes on trades, including 
any branch of business, on permits, on property 
consisting of other economic goods than articles 
of consumption, and on income.” Both these 
definitions would include taxes on articles of 
luxury such as dogs, horses, carriages, and also 
on successions and gifts. 

In this connection Prof. Sidgwick's remark 
maybe noted, “The common classification of 
taxes as direct and indirect appears . . . liable 
to mislead the student, by ignoring the com¬ 
plexity and difficulty of the problem of deter¬ 
mining the incidence of taxation.” See also 
Taxation. t. h. e. 

DIRECTORS, Legal Duty of. The duties 
and responsibilities of directors of joint-stock 
companies and other associations have frecpieni ly 
been discussed in the courts, and their position 
is now well defined. In the first place, a 
director must act strictly within the powers of 
the company as defined by the memorandum of 
association, and also within the ])owcrs en¬ 
trusted to the directors by the articles, and if 
he expends any money or incurs any loss in 
consequence of transgressing such powers, he 
is liable to refund the amouiiL As regards 
transactions ivithin such powers it has some¬ 
times been said that directors are in the position 
of ti-ustees, and attempts have been made to 
make their duties as stringent as those of the 
trc.stees of wills and settlements, but tlie courts 
liave consistently op])Oscd that view, and it is 
now well established that “ if the directors apply 
the money of the company or exercise any of 
its powers in a manner wliich is not 7iUra, vireSy 
then a strong and clear case of misfeasance 
must be made out to reiuler them liable ” (see 
the ]>resent Lord-.Justice Kay’s judgment Jii 
Tf Faure Electric Accumulator Company, 40 
hli. D. 141, 152); in other words, unless it 
can be proved that the directors have been 
guilty of fraud or reckless negligence, they can¬ 
not be made responsible for losses arising through 
any of their acts or omissions as long as they 
have not transgressed the boundary lines laid 
down by the memorandum and articles. 

A special liability is inq)Osed upon directors 
with regard to prospectuses. In the first place, 
it is provided by Companies Act 1867, § 38, that 
every prospectus issued by a company must 
contain certain particulars respecting contracts 
entered into by the company or its promoters, 
and that the absence of such particulars renders 
the directors liable in the same way as if the 
prospectus in question had containcfl a fraudulent 
statement. In the second place, directors are 
liable in respect of fraudulent statements in 
prospectuses, and to a certain extent also for 
untrue statements made negligently, but in 
good faith. Before the Directors’ Liability Act 
of 1890 proof of fraud was always necessary, 
but fraud was held to be proved if a false 
representation had been made—(1) knowingly, 


f2) without belief in its truth, (3) recklessly 
(see Lord Herschell’s judgment in Derry v. 
Peek, 14 Appeal Cases, 337, 359). The new 
act imposes a more stringent liability, inasmuch 
as it entitles persons who take shares or de¬ 
bentures on the strength of an uiilrue statement 
made in a prospectus to claim compeusation, 
notwithstanding the absence of frruul, unless 
it can be ^l^own that the j)crson from whom 
compensation is claimed had reasonable cause 
to believe, and did in fact believe, tl'at tlie 
statement was true. Before the act of 1890 
a director who had not authorised or connived at 
the issue of a prospectus containing a false stete- 
ment was not liable; but now a director is not 
absolved from his liability by showing that the 
prospectus was issued ■\ithont his knowledge or 
consent; he must fiiriher sliow that “on hccom- 
ing aware of its issue he forthwith gave reason- 
ahlc public notice that it was so issued without 
his knowledge or consent” (see art. under th's 
heading in Ajipendix). n. s. 

DIROM, ^lAJuiL Alicxanukr, of I'.liiircsk 
(end of 18th century), wrote Tnnuirn rnfo the 
Corn Trade and Corn Lawn of Great Lritai)!, 
and their Injlucnce on the Tre^yrrihj of tli*' 
ICmydoyn, 1796, with appendix liy \V. ]\lackie 
of Ormiston. The increase of foreign iiiq'orls 
of corn is duo to alteration of the', old corn laws. 
In eonsequeiiee of these alterations, Dironi snys. 
“ Our agriculture, which had reachdl its highest 
prosperity between 1730 and 1750, has ever 
since been rapidly declining, as is shown by the 
fact that 137,000 more people were employed in 
the cultivation of land between 1741 and 1750 
than between 1773 and 1734.” This ]vainphlet 
was answered in 1708 by Rev. J. nowun r 
(y.?\), iJispersLon of the Gloomy AyyprcliensLon^t. 
oj late 'repeatedly suygested from the Decline of 
oar Corn Trade. Mr. Howlett thinks that the 
increased consumption of a greater po])iilation, 
the demand for liner grain than formorly, n7id 
the greater numbers of live stock, especially 
horses—suificiciitly account for the inert'osed 
foreign importation (Dngald Stewart, Dot it.leal 
Economyy vol. i. 247 seq.) J. n. 

DISABILITIES OF ALIENS. The ,only 
disability to which aliens now remain subject 
is that they cannot hold any .sli.ires in British 
ships (see Aliens ; and Ai'TJ'-ndix). k. s. 

DISABILITIES OF INFANTS. An infant 
(i.e. a person not having attained the age of 
21 years) cannot, as a general rule, enter into 
any binding contracts or make any valid dis¬ 
positions of property. To this rule there are 
several exceptions. An infant may (1) if a 
male, marry after having attained the age of 14 ; 
if a female, after having attained the age of 12 ; 
(2) with the consent of the court (a) mak«» 
a valid marriage settlement (18 & 19 Viet. o. 
43) (b) make leases and grant renewals of 
leases (11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 65, 
§§16 and 17) ; (3) enter into binding contracts 
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relating to the supply of necessaries—the term 
necessaries not being coiifmed to the bare 
means of sustaining lil'e, but incliiding all such 
things as are considered a[)propiiate to the 
station of life of the [icrson concerned ; (4) an 
infant after attaining the age of 21 cannot 
retain property suljject to liabilities acquired 
during his infancy without satisfying the liabili¬ 
ties incurred during that time, arrears of 
rent, calls on shares. On the same principle 
an infant partner who on attaining 21 retains 
his share of the jirolits, must allow himself to 
bo debited with his share of the losses incurred 
during his minority. (5) Infant holders of 
gavelkind land may alienate such land subject 
to the performance of certain formalities, and 
there arc other local customs giving infants an 
exceptional capacity to contract. (6) Infants 
holding themselves out to be of full ago are 
liable to rt'.store any advantage tliey have 
obtained by tlieir misrepresentation to a person 
who acted on tlie faitli of it. ic. s. 

DISAUILI'riKS OF LUNATICS AND 
DK UN KARIMS. In tliis case it is not quite 
coiTL'ct to speak of a disability. Infants and 
married women are under permanent restric¬ 
tions imposed on them as a general consequence 
of their .status. Mental derangement, on the 
utli'U’ liand, does not in itself create a new 
status. No la'ansacfiou could be invalidated by 
tin*- simple fact that a party to the transaction 
is a lunatic or a drunkard ; on the other hand, 
a person generally sane or sober may under 
eei'taiii circumstances avail liimstdfof tlie [dea 
of mental incaiiacity. The ruli! is, that a 
contiaet or fw disposition of pro[)crty—whicli 
term includes testimentary <Uspositions - is 
geiD'i-aRy not bimling on a person who at tlie 
time of making tin* eontraet or <lisposition is 
not of siiilicient mental eapacity to understand 
tin* nature of tlic transaction. Wlietlier the in- 
.■ipc.city is due to insanity in the proper sense 
*»f Um word, lo mere temporary derangement 
or illii- ss, ur to drunkenness, is ipiite immaterial. 
As a general rule tlie pai ty, or reprasentative 
of the {>arty, whe. \sishcs to escape an obliga¬ 
tion on the ground of mental incapacity must 
bring evidence to show that at the essential 
moment such incapacity existed, but wliere a 
peisoii has, after a judieial investigation (iinjui- 
sition), been formally declared a lunatic, the 
pl•c^Ulll[>tion is reversed, and the jiarty wishing 
to uphold a traiisat'tii)!) to whieli the lunatic 
was a party must ju’ove that the contract or 
disfiosition was made during a luciil interval, 
there is one i'.\oc[»tion to the above-mentioned 
rule. Wlien a party to a contract, otherwise 
voidable on tin* ground of the mental incapacity’ 
of the other party, did not, as a matter of fact, 
know of such incapacity and had no rejisonable 
gr. and for knowing it, and where it is iinjios- 
>»iblt* to restore tin* parties to their former 
jK)sitiou, the incapable party or his representa¬ 


tive must abide by the consequences of the 
contract. Thus the personal representative of 
a deceased lunatic wlio, while in a state of 
mental incapacity not known to the other side, 

I liad purchased an annuity from an insurance 
office, cannot recover the purchase money. 
(See Drunkards.) e. s. 

DISABILITIES OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
It is generally believed that the , Married 
Women’s Property Act of 1882 has removed 
all the disabilities of married women, but tliis 
is not the case. A married woman having 
separate property, not subject to a i cstraint on 
anticipation, may now make contracts binding 
not only the jiroperty of which she is possessed 
at the time, but also property acquired subse¬ 
quently, during the continuation of themarriage, 
and she may by will dispose of her separate 
property ; but great anomalies remain, of avhich 
the following may be quoted as instances. A 
married woman, not being posse.ssed of separate 
jiroperty, who ])urclia.se.s goods on credit and 
(lisjio.sos of the goods, cannot bo compelled to 
pay for the same although she subsequently 
aapiiros .separate property of great value. A 
married woman not having any sopai'atc 
property, but knowing that lier husband has 
made a wdll under which she will be entitled 
to a considerable legacy, makes a will, with the 
intention of securing the benefit of the legacy 
to some friend or relative, and dies al'tci’ lier 
husband. The legacy, will go to lier next-of- 
kin, as her will can only dispose of ^‘sepiarate 
])r()perty,” and jiropcrty acquired after her 
lui.sbaml’a deatli is not separate ])roperty. A 
married woman entitled to a life interest in 
]>roperty subject to the usual restraint on 
anticipation, but not possessed of other sepjaratc 
projierty, incurs large debts. Her creditors are 
absolutely without any remedy. This state of 
things is most iin satis factory. The old common 
law rule was based on the a.ssumption that 
husband and wife were one person ; the wife’s 
projirietary existence ceased on the day of her 
marriage, and became abs(U'bcd info that of her 
husband, wlio took all her personal property, 
and possessed extensive rights of control and 
enjoyment with res])('ct to her real property. 
This view, whicli at any rate had the advantage 
of elearness and consistency, has now been 
definitidy abandoned ; a wife now retains all 
her property and lias extensive rights of dis¬ 
position ; the remaining restrictions have no 
social or economical reason, and their practical 
inconvenience is obvious. (See Marriage 
Skttlkmknt.) ' E. s. 

DISCHARGE (Scotland). Extinction of a 
debt or obligation, which may be by—(1) pay¬ 
ment or performance; (2) abandonment of claim 
by creditor ; (3) compensation or set-off; (4) 
novation or rejilacement of the original obliga¬ 
tion by another obligation ; (6) delegation, or 
replaccineiit of the ciigiiial debtor by anoliier 
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debtor ; (6) confusion, the debt and the credit, 
in a tiondition immediately and finally to 
extinguish one another, coming to coincide in 
the same person. Also (Scotland) the docu¬ 
ment whereby the creditor discharges the 
debtor. a. d. 

DISCHARGE IN BANKRUPTCY. The 
effect of a discharge in bankruptcy under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1883, is to free the debtor 
from all debts and liabilities provable in the 
bankruptcy, except crown debts, anH debts 
incurred by fraud or through a fraudulent breach 
of trust. Crown debts can be released by a 
certificate from the treasury. By the amending 
act of 1890, it is further provided that, unless 
the court otherwise orders, the discharge shall 
not release the debtor from any liability under 
a judgment in an action for seduction, or under 
an affiliation order, or under a judgment against 
him as a co-respondent. 

Under the act of 1869, the discharge of a 
bankrupt was a matter practically in the hands 
of his creditors unless he had paid a dividend 
of 10s. in the pound. Under the acts 
of 1883 and 1890, it is in all cases a matter 
for the judicial discretion of the court. 

At any time after being adjudged bankrupt, 
the bankrupt may apply to the court for an 
order of discharge, but the application cannot 
bo heard until after his public examination is 
concluded. Notice of the day fixed for the 
licaring must be gazetted, and sent to the 
creditors. On the hearing, any creditors who 
desire it, must be heard, and the court must 
take into consideration a report of the official 
re»:eiver as to the bankrupt’s conduct and affairs. 
If it is shown that the debtor has been con¬ 
victed of a misdemeanour under the Debtors’ 
Act 1869, the court is directed to refuse the 
discharge. If, on the other hand, the debtor is 
shown to liave been guilty of certain minor acts 
of misconduct specified by the act, such as the 
assets, without reasonable excuse, not amount¬ 
ing to 10s. in the pound, or not keeping proper 
trade hooks, or trading with knowledge of 
insolveimy, or having been guilty of fraudulent 
conduct, the court must either refuse or qualify 
the discharge. A discharge may be qualified 
eitlier by suspending it for a specified time, 
usually not less than two years, or by imposing 
conditions as to after-acquired property, as, for 
instance, by directing judgment to be entered 
up against the debtor for a certain sum. If the 
debtor’s conduct has been blameless he is entitled 
to an unconditional discharge, and may also 
obtain a certificate Irom the court removingany 
civil disabilities consequent on bankruptcy (§ 8 
of the Act of 1890). An undischarged bankrupt 
who obtains credit from any person to the extent 
of £20 or upwards without informing such person 
of his status is guilty of a misdemeanour. A new 
Bankniptcy Act was passed in 1913. m. d. c. 

DISCLAIMER. Aperson appointed as trustee 


of a will or settlement who does not wish to 
accept the trust will find it safer as a general 
rule to execute a deed by which his non-accept¬ 
ance is stated. A deed of this nature is called 
a deed of disclaimer. The word disclaimer is 
also generally used for any act of renunciation. 

£. S. 

DISCOMMODITY. The terms disutility 
and discommodity have been introduced into 
the nomenclature of political economy by 
Jevons {Theory of Folitical Economy, 1879, pp. 
62, 63) as the opposites or contraries of the 
terms utility and commodity. Thus, by disu¬ 
tility he means, not the mere ahs{'iice of utility, 
but the quality of causing positive inconvenience 
or discomfort. Similarly, by discommodity he 
means any action or material thing which 
possesses disutility. The term discommodity 
is used in much the same sense by Professor 
Marshall. “ While demand is based on the 
desire to obtain commodities, supply depends 
on the overcoming of the unwillingness to under¬ 
go ‘discommodities.’ These fall generally under 
one of two classes, labour and the abstinence 
involved in putting off consumption” {Prin¬ 
ciples of Economics, vol. i. ed. 2, 1891, p. 193). 

J. N. K. 

DISCOUNT. Tlie term “discount” signifies 
an abatement, or deduction, and is in practice 
applied in several ways : (1) stocks or shares 
are said to be at a discount when their market 
value shows an abatement from par value ; (2) 
the stock of a trader is sometimes, from bank¬ 
ruptcy or other cause, sold at a discount from 
cost price ; (3) a quoted or published price 
may be by custom subject to an abatement or 
discount, to purchasers for the trade, or for 
export; (4) an account for goods delivered 
may be paid at a date earlier tlian is usual upon 
receiving a discount therefrom ; or (5)a bill of ex¬ 
change, due at a future date, may be discounted, 
i.e. sold for cash at an agreed abatement. 

Excepting in the first ease, the discount is 
usually expressed at a rate per cent, and in 
cases 2, 3, 4, tlie formula for calculation is 
P X R 

simply D = —In the discount of a bill 
^ ^ 100 

of exchange, the time it has to run is taken into 

account, and the formula is D = ^ ; T 

representing, in theory, fractions or multiples 
of a year, but, in the practice of a banker, a 
fraction only. 

In law, and in fact, the operation of dis¬ 
counting a bill is a purchase, and the property 
therein passes to the purchaser, who acquires 
all the usual rights of a holder (see Bill of 
Exchange, Endorser, etc.) In practice, a 
banker always places the amount of the bill to 
the credit of his customer, debiting him at the 
same time with the discount. In most dis¬ 
count operations the effective rate of interest 
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upon tho capital em[)loyefl is greater than the 
nominal rate of discount. In the first three 
cases referred to above, time is an uncertain 
fa(;for, and the elfective rate will be increased 
according to the shortness of the time that 
)da[)se3 before the investment is realised : or 
will be diminished if that time slioiild exceed 
one year. In obtaining fliscount upon the 
])ivi>ayincnt of an account the etlbctive rate is 
ilepcudeiit upon the time when payment would 
otherwise bc.conie obligatory. In discounting 
a bill of exchange, the time it has to run is 
taken into acconiiL in deciding the amoxitd of 
discount, and the only advantage in the effect¬ 
ive rate over the nominal rate is that—com¬ 
mon also to all tho oilier cases—arising from 
th<* r;u-t that the discomit is received at once. 

Having regard to tliis fact, it is taught in 
tlio schools that i.ruc, discount is the dilferencc 
iK'twf'cn the whole sum and its “ fircsmit value,” 
tliis letter h'-ing defined as the sum which, if 
put (Mit at iiKcrest at the rate named, would 
imount, at tiie end of the given term, to tlie 
sum due. It is also fnrtlier laid down that tin* 
‘■uiTcnt method of ciiarging discount product's 
l'“ss to the hold(^,r than he .should equitahly 
rc.s'ive, and examples are usually given only 
in what is termed the “more correct rule” of 
‘7,'•//(.: Kilt/' But this teaching is altogether 

wrong, and appears to he based upon the 
eiTorioous notion that the oj)eration of dis¬ 
counting is an (tdiwu'C, wli< rcas it is a purchase. 
Moreover, as the word signilies an abatement, 
or “reckoning from,” it is clear that such 
abatement must bo calculated upon the gross 
■'Um, find not iqum the net result of its own 
'ii'duet ion. theory of “ tru>’ discount/' also 

roiinoles the iilca, wliieli is oipially unsound, 
tint there is an “ (spiity ” in mb's other than 
that olft iineil by fi'C'' sale in a free market. 
As a nntti'r of ihct it is slwavs found that tho 
(li''i'ouiit ratt' on hilU is lower tlian the rate of 
imprest on udvuiicos, wliieh though chiefly due 
to tho uior!« li(|uid character of an investment 
in hills, is dso. no doubt, in part due to tho 
advanfagv* nii li-r discussion. 

Th(' ‘\!(‘iit oj' this advaut;igo v.iries diroctlv 
^vit]l tic' iiouiiii ii ritf*, hut in greater de‘Tee 
ddius : 

Wi'Ji u.^ri-uiiL.at i ; tlie etlCctiw rat 'is 1-di’ g p. ann. 



From these, instances it fi])pe;irs that the extra 
profit iiicreuses almost as the square of the rate. 

But this advantage is deriveil in tho way of 
com pound interest, and is tliereforo dependent 
upon tho froipioncy witli which the profit is 
received. The oj>oration of the rule is, how¬ 
ever reversed, and flie shorter tho term the 
less is tlie proht. The rates qnoteii above are 
based upon a supposed discount of twelve 
months hills, and as hankers very rarely dis¬ 


count bills with more than six months to run, 
and in by far the greater number of casiSs take 
bills of three months, or less, the advantage 
they obtain is very much less than is generally 
suppo.sed. Tho effective rate derived from a 
year’s full employment of capital in discount¬ 
ing at 5 per cent is as follows : 

In 6 months’ bills 6’19376% 

,, 8 „ „ 6-16 % 

,, 2 ,, „ 6-14875% 

As tlfls pi esu]>pose.s an immediate re-employ¬ 
ment of the full amount obtained by the pay¬ 
ment of each hill as it falls due, and a constant 
rate of b per cent, it is considerably above the 
probable experience. R. w. B. 

DISCOUNT, French Stock Exchanuuk 
(Fr. Kscoinpic). The privilege accorded to 

huyc'i's for the account on French bourses, 
to demand immediate delivery. The right 
i.s based on the fiction that sellers always 
])ossess the stock or shares they have sold, and 
i.s reaflinned in Art. 63 of the decree of the 7th 
October 18l>0, relative to the ofllcc of agent de 
cltaiKjc :—“The purchaser may at all times 
call for the delivery, by anticipation, of the 
securities ncgor.iat<'d, wlictlier firm or at option.'' 
Selh'rs may, however, stipulate tliat the opera 
tion is not discountable. Tlio privilege is not 
frcipiently cxercLsed, and, unless tlie market 
has been prepared by a corner, the maiui'uvre 
imyy turn against those who employ it, for if 
the seller ha.s no dilliculty in procuring the 
stock, the effect })roduccd maybe the reverse of 
that intended. Notice of “fliscount” must be 
given before business hours by the buying agent 
de change to the .selling one with particulars 
wliich are posted in the private room of the cor¬ 
poration ill tho bourse Imildiiig, and the purchase 
money must he deposited. The j-oller is allowed 
live days to jtass tho .stock or shares, and two ad- 
ilitioiial if the transfer requires the acceptation of 
the buyer, after wliich the usual measures against 
defaulters may be applied. T. L. 

DISCOUNT, London Stock Exchanoe 
The word is used in hvo siui.ses, the one legiti¬ 
mate, the other being a jiicci* of slang. First the 
.scrip of a new issue is usually quoted at a 
discount, or at a ]nx>mium, as the market price 
falls below or exceeds the amount of the instal¬ 
ment so lar paid U]\ ihns, were a ne\v govern¬ 
ment bond to be on the market, on which only 
£2p j.er cent had h.-en ]iaid, up, the ])rice— 
suppo-siiig it to lx* £26, would be quoted £1 
premium. If, tor another example, the shares 
in the Maiiche.ster Canal, on which £10 had 
been p.ahi, were piirch.xsr'aiile at £8, the market 
price would he £2 discount. ^Vhen new scrip 
has been fully jiaid up, the necessity of quoting 
at a premium or discount ceases, and the plain 
}>rice is then customaiily quoted. The second 
sense in which the word discount is used on the 
stock exchange is to imply a preliminary effect 
on the market ot news, or some other influence 
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which tends to raise or depress prices. There 
liav«, again and again, been rumours of coming 
war between Russia and England, and a fall in 
prices of government stocks was produced merely 
by the “discount ” of the etfect which an actual 
outbreak of hostilities would have u{)On the 
market. Similarly, the shares of this or that 
joint-stock company sometimes fall in the 
market, or rise, as the case may be, dealers and 
speculators being anxious to discount the ellect 
of a good or bad dividend. Occasidnally the 
elFect of tliis discounting process is excessive, 
and the actual occurrence of what is anticipated 
or discounted, and tlie confirmation of rumours, 
is often followed by reaction. 

On the stock exchange the word is used 
rather as a piece of slang to convey the impres¬ 
sion that an expected event—say the death of 
tlie late Emperor Frederick of Gennaiu'’—has 
been acted u})on in advance by dealers and 
others, who by putting down or raising the 
quotations of the stocks in wliich they deal, 
“discount” the probable etlcct of that event 
on the market. Thus w'e hear of news being 
discounted, i.e, anticipated in a similar w'ay as 
the value of a bill is anticipated under Discount. 

A. E. 

DISCOUNT HOUSES. See Dill Broking. 

DISCO V ERIKS, Geographical (Influence 
ON Trade of). The etfect of discovery is to 
modify or recast the conditions under which 
trade and industry are carried on. But such 
etfect almost invariable though it be, may and 
doesmanifest itself in certain dilfercntdirections, 
and thus, though it would be hard to describe 
within reasonable limits the results produced 
in the economic world by the discoveries which 
have been made, it is possible to suggest tlie 
directions in which these may be sought. 
Coographical discoveries may atfcct trade in 
the following ways— 

a. By providing new sources for the supply 
of raw material. 

1). By opening ii]) new markets. 

c. By the ultimate evolution of new trade 
rivals or comj)etitors. 

It is hardly necessary tc point out that 
newly-discovered countries may pass through all 
the phases described above with regard to other 
and older-established countries. North America, 
for example, is the great source of cotton supply, 
it is a trade rival, and for some time it offered 
a largo opening for the import of goods of 
Em'opean manufacture. As a rule, however, 
discovery tends to promote the gi’cater differ¬ 
entiation of trade and industry. Each country 
attains to a distinct and separate position in 
regard to either su})ply or manufacture. 

There is, however, another mode in which 
trade is affected by discovery. 

d. By opening up new sources for the supply 
of the precious metals. These may be 
discovered in an old country ; or a new country 


possessing gold or silver mines may h 9 
suddenly discovered. The discovery of the 
Americas in the 15th century was of this latter 
character (see Geography, Commercial ; 
Precious Metals, DmcovERiES of), e. c. k. o. 

DISCOVERIES OF PRECIOUS METALS. 
See Precious Metals, Discoveries of. 

DISCOVERY IN ACTIONS. Discovery in 
its widest sense means the procedure by which 
a party in an actio]] niay obtain sworn informa¬ 
tion from his opponent with reference to matters 
alfoctiiig the ([ueslious in dispute. Such iu- 
fonnatioii may bo obtaincii (1) by administering 
interrogatories (written quest,ions relating to 
relevant matters which must be answered 
affidavit); (2) by recpiiring an affidavit of 
documents (a list ('f docuuu'iits, verihed by 
affidavit, relating to the matteis in question in 
the action, being in the possession or power of 
the part}' from whom discovery is sought) ; (3) 
by giving notice to produce for inspeciioii cny 
documents refernMi lo in the pleadings oi’ in the 
affidavit of docnincnts. A party may refuse to 
answer interrogatories or to produce documents 
for inspoction on certain gronnd.s, as for instance 
because the answer or the production of the 
document w'ould subject him to ciiininal pro¬ 
ceedings, or that the required disclosure would 
violate profc.ssional conhdence or b(? detrimental 
to the public interest. Non-obedience to an 
order of the court directing discovery may 
subject the disobedient party to imprisonment. 

E. S. 

DISCRIMINATING OR DIFFERENTIAL 
DUTIES. Duties imposed upon commodities, 
and dilfering in amount according to the par¬ 
ticular source IVom or mode in which those 
commodities are obRiined. 

When discriminating or differential duties 
liave been imposed, the circumstances most fre¬ 
quently taken into account have been (a) the 
process of produocjou employed, as in tlie case 
of a manufactured article produced either by 
hand or by steam y)ower ; (h) the material used, 
as ill the case of sugar made from cane or from 
beetroot; and (o) the country or jdace of origin, 
as in the case of what are termed Corn Laws 
(q.v.) 

Ill cases in which regard has been had to tho 
country or place of origin, tlie object has been 
either to protect the home j)roduct, or to favour 
importation from one particular yilaco or in one 
particular manner, as, for example, where lower 
duties have been charged on the produce of a 
colony or of a country with which special treaty 
obligations are in force, or where higher duties 
are imposed on goods impoi’tcd in shipping 
carrying » particular flag. 

In an interesting note to his edition of the 
Wealth of Nations (new edition, 1863, p. 699) 
M'CuUoch discusses the effects of the differential 
duties imposed on foreign timber to favour oui 
North American colonies, and Sir Thomas Fairer, 
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in his Free Trade versus Fair Trade, refers some¬ 
what fully to the proposals of the fair traders 
for dilferential duties in favour of the colonies. 
The latter writer remarks that such duties are 
“open to the fatal objection which makes all 
protection odious to free traders—viz. that they 
hinder people from buying and selling where 
they find it to their interest to buy and sell; 
that they limit production by preventing people 
from using their natural capacity to the utmost 
in making and selling the things which they 
can make better than others,” 

J. S. Mill arrives at somewhat similar con¬ 
clusions. “ Whatever else may be alleged in 
favour of such distinctions, whenever they are 
not nugatory they are economically wasteful. 
They induce a resort to a more costly method 
of obtaining a commodity, in lieu of one less 
costly, and thus cause a portion of the labour 
which the country employs in providing itself 
with foreign commodities, to be sacrificed with¬ 
out return” (Principles, hk. v. chap. iv. § 5). 

The considerations alfecting discriminating 
or dilferential duties are very closely connected 
with those relating to the general subject of 
free trade and protection (see also Most 
Favouhrd Natiov Clause). t. h. k. 

DISCUSSION (Scotland). (1) A cautioner or 
surety, if not bound jointly and severally with 
the jirincipal debtor, was formerly entitled to 
demand that the principal debtor should bo 

discusse<l ” — i.c. that the creditor should 
employ his means of recourse against him, 
b-'lbrc he himself was interfered wdth. This 
privilege is, since 19 k 20 Viet., c. 00, § 8, 
now only [lossesscvl by cautioners who have 
cx[)ressly sti[mlatcd for it. (2) Heirs who re¬ 
present the ancestor aio liable for all his debts ; 
l)Ut only in a certain order, which depends on 
tile character in which they succeed ; and 
those who come later in this order are entitled 
to insist that before they themselves arc called 
upon, those who come earlier should be “dis¬ 
cussed,” i.c. made to choose between paying the 
debt^ and ronouncirig the succcssii>ii. In Dng- 
lish law choice is described as being “put to 
Idcetioii ” (see Election), 

[Lord M‘Laron on VEtY/s, § 22t)0.] a. d. 

DlSIfDNOUH OK A HILL. Rclusal to 
a'Topt; or iion-paym-’nt when due (see Hill 
OK Exchanoe ; Diijoenci;; Notino of 
Bili,s ; PitoTEsT of Bills). a. d. 

DISrOSIdTON (Scotland). Generally a uni¬ 
lateral deed of couveyaiice. The “disponcr” 
“sells and dispones” or “gives, gi-aiits, and 
dis[>oue3” to the “disponee,” the thing con¬ 
veyed. A “disposition and settlement,” or 
“ trust disiKisitiou and settleiiieut,” a disposi¬ 
tion, reserving liferent and disjiensing with the 
necossiiy of actual delivery of the deed, to 
trustees with powera and under directions speci¬ 
fied, is a common toriu of making one’s will. 


“Dispositions in security,” or “bond and 
disposition in security,” are forms of mortgage. 

A. D. 

DISTANCE IN TIME AS AN ELEMENT 
OF VALUE. Distance does not “lend enchant¬ 
ment to the view ” of a future pleasure com¬ 
pared with the same pleasure regarded as 
present. “There is no man perhaps to whom 
a good to be enjoyed to-day would not seem of 
very different importance from one exactly 
similar to be enjoyed twelve years hence, even 
though the arrival of both were equally certain ” 
(John Rae, StatemeTU of seme new Principles of 
Political Economy, Boston, 1834, a work referred 
to by Mill in terms of high encomium, Pol. 
Econ., bk. i. ch. xi.) This incident of our moral 
nature has often engaged the attention of 
philosophers. Thus Locke (Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, bk. ii. ch. xxi. § 63): 
“When we compare present pleasure or pain 
with future, we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our measures of them in 
dilferent positions of distance. Objects near 
our view are apt to be thought greater than 
those of a larger size that are more remote ; 
and so it is with pleasures and pains, the 
present is apt to carry it, and those at a dist^ince 
have a disadvantage in the comparison.” 
Hume gives a more relined explanation of the 
influence of distance on the will (Trealist 
on Human Nature, bk. ii. pt. iii. § 7 ; 
compare the remarks, bk. i. pt. iii. § 9, with 
re3])cct to a future state). Jevons expresses 
the depreciation of future jileasures by a 

fractional factor (a function of the distance in 
time). Multiplying the future pleasure by thus 
factor we have its value relatively to present 
pleasure^ (Thayrij of Political Economy, 3rd ed. 
p. 72, cp. p. 34). The factor expressing the 
elfoct of remotiuiess should be unity, if 

human nature were perfect. As Professor 

Sidgwick says (Methods of Ethics, bk. ii. cb. ii. 
p. 1, note), the “equal and impartial concern 
for all parts of one conscious life is periiaps the 
most prominent eloment in the common notion 
of the ratiomil —a.s opposed to the merely 
impidsicc —]^m-siut of plea.sure.” But in fact 
human nature always falls short of this ideal ; 
and acconiing to the degree of such imperfection 
nations and cla.sses differ in the desire of 

accumulating the means of future pleasure 
(see examples quoted from Rae by Mill, Pol. 
Eco7i,, bk. i. cb. xi.) The “extent of the in¬ 
tellectual powers ” is assigned by Rae as one of 

I Jovons’3 equations between pleasures (loc. cit.) at 
different distances of time relate primarily to final 
utilities. But it deserves attention that the equations 
hold for utilities not qualified as final, upon certain 
not violent assumj)tion8, which are stat^ by Professor 
Marshall in his rrinciplet of Economic*, p. 179. It is 
impossible to resist the conclusion, however paradoxical 
at first sight, that the depreciation of future pleasures, 
the rate at which they are “discounted,” is measured 
by the rate of discount in the loan market (Prindp'-e*, 
loc. cil., an^l Mathematical Appendix, note 5). 
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tho circumstances which determine the effective 
desire of accumulation." 

A wiser ground for preferring present goods 
is their comparative certainty.^ The “bird in 
the bush" may never come to hand. The 
uncertainty of the future is greater, the lower 
the state of civilisation. “Stability, . . . 
the reign of law and order,” is assigned by 
Rae as another condition of the effective desire 
of accumulation. 

Again some pleasures arc more “urgent” 
than others. Tastes may change, the sense 
of pleasure will be dulled in some cases and 
intensified in others by advancing age. The 
young man who looks forward to indulging 
himself in Alpine tours when he has made his 
fortune “would much rather have them now, 
partly because they would give him much 
greater pleasure now ” (Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, bk. hi. ch. v.) On the other hand 
it may be foreseen that certain wants will be 
more pressing at a future time than at present. 
Ice will be wanted more next summer than 
now in winter (Bohm - Bawerk). Age will 
retjuire more comforts than youth. Prudence 
dictates spreading out the consumption of a 
given store of wealth according to the law 
indicated by Jevons {loc. cit.) 

The distance in time over which con¬ 
sumption is thus distributed is extended beyond 
the lifetime of the individual by his interest 
in posterity. As Mill says (loc. cit.) i “If 
mankind were generally in tho state of min<l 
to which some approach w'as seen in the 
declining [Roman] empire—caring nothing for 
their heirs as well as nothing for friends, the 
public, or any object which survived them— 
they would seldom deny themselves any in¬ 
dulgence for tho sake of saving beyond what 
was necessary for their own future years.” Ra(' 
places tho prevalence of tho “social and 
l»enevolent affections ” first among the con¬ 
ditions of the effective desire of accumulation. 

The play of the various motives which have 
been indicated determines the value of future 
with respect to present wealth on the loan 
market, in other words the rate of interest. The 
spendthrift borrower prefers present to future 
satisfactions. The borrower of capital to be 
employed in business is moved by the prospect 
of future profits. The lender is deterred by 
providence from grasping all the immediate 
pleasure which is in his power. Also invest¬ 
ment in the “personal capital” of skill and 
knowledge is governed by motives acting at a 
great distance in time. The remuneration of 
the skilled artisan and entrepreneur may be ex¬ 
pected to compensate the sacrifices made by 
parents for the education of their children 

1 It is not easy to distinguish the influence in the 
will of mere remoteness from tliat of the uncertainty 
which attends future events. Is it possible to evaluate 
separately the Jevonian factors pand^? (See Theory, 
loc. cit.: and cp. Pantaleoni, Principij). 

VOT.. T. 


(Gp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. i. 
ch. X., and Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
bk vi. ch. V., 2nd edition). 

Thus distance in time is an element in the 
value of two important agents of productioUj 
borrowed capital and trained labour. It is 
accordingly also an element in the value of 
products (so tar at least as the agents of pro¬ 
duction enter in different proportions into the 
products—Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. i. §§ 4 and 6, 
Cp. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. hi. ch. iv. §§ 3-5). 

Also the demand for commodities, as well as 
the supply of them, is affected by the distance 
in time over whicli motives r.iuge. Where 
})rovidence prevails, there wdll be a demand 
for durable clothing and articles of furniture 
rather than drinks and other objects of im¬ 
mediate gratification (Rae, op. cit. ch. vii.) 
Now in the case of articles of which the cost 
of production varies with tho quantity produced 
—that is in the case of most articles—the 
extent of demand is apt to affect value (Sidgwick, 
Pol. Econ., bk. ii. ch. ii. and Marshall, 
passim). In this way then, also distance in 
time is an element of value. 

[Leading authorities on this subject are John 
Rae, M.D., Statement of some new Principles of 
Political Economy, esi)ecifiliy ch. vi. and vii. 
Bdbin-Bawerk, Positive Thcary of Capital (trans¬ 
lated by Will. Smart); especially bk. v. and parts 
of bk. i.—Marshall, Principles of Economics, 2nd 
edition, bk. iii. ch. v., and other passages relating 
to discounted pleasures. Other authorities are 
cited in Pantalconi’s Principij. The subject is 
referred to in most recent treatises on political 
economy under the head of Capital. Among the 
earliest of such references are Senior’s Observations 
on Abstinence in his Political Economy, pp. 58- 
59 ; and the following remarkable passage which 
occurs in S. Bailey’s Critical Dissertation on 
Value, p. 218. 

“The time necessary to produce a commodity 
may, equally with the requisite quantity of labour 
be a consideration which influences the mind in 
the interchange of useful or agreeable articles. 
We generally prefer a present pleasure or enjoy¬ 
ment to a flistant one, not superior to it in other 
respects. We are willing, even at some sacrifice of 
property, to possess ourselves of what would other¬ 
wise require time to procure it, without waiting 
during the operation, of what would require labour 
without personally bestowing the labour. If any 
article were offered to us, not otherwise attainable 
except after the expiration of a year, we should be 
willing to give something to enter upon present 
enjoyment. On the part of the capitalist who 
produces and prepares these articles, the time 
required for the purpose is evidently a considera¬ 
tion which acts upon his mind. If tlie article is 
wine, he knows that the quality is improved by 
keeping; he is aware that the same excellence 
cannot be imparted to any wine without the 
employment of capital for an equal period ; and 
that people will be found to give him. the usual 
compensation rather than employ their own 
capitp.l in producing a similar article.”] p. y. e. 

2 Q 
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DISTRESS. The different kinds of distress 
may be distinguished according to (a) duration 
or (b) cause, (a) may be temporary or chronic. 
The cotton famine, as it is called, during the 
years of the American civil war, produced 
temporary distress in Lancashire, which came 
to an end with the resumption of business at 
the close of the war ; change of fashion often 
does the same in towns which depend upon a 
single industry, as Nottingham. On the other 
hand we speak of the distress in certain parts 
of London as chronic, meaning that the standard 
of living is habitually low. So too (b) the cause 
may vary. Distress may be due to disturb¬ 
ances of the market, a collapse of credit, a fall¬ 
ing olF in demand, or a change in its direction. 
Again, it may be due to the failure ol' a crop, 
as of the ])otato in the west of iredand, or the 
famines in various parts of India. The treatment 
of (listless will vary with the kind of distress, 
and vvill aim either at the alleviation of it, when 
actually existing, or the removal of its causes, 
and so the prevention of its recurrence. In the 
case of widespread temporary distress, temporary 
measures of relief are olten tried. The poor- 
law i.s often stretched to allow of relief to able- 
bodied labourers afb'.r a labour-tost, instead of 
limiting it to the workhouse, and in the same 
spirit charity is often in such cases admini¬ 
stered with the help of a labour-tost, works of 
public improvement being set on foot, and 
wages paid out of charitable funds. If care¬ 
fully managed, with strict inquiry and personal 
siipervision, these remedies are sometimes etfcct- 
ive, but they are attemled with great dangers. 
'They are often demoralising to the employed, 
for the work ilono is ({uito disproportionate to 
the wages paid ; they are largely resorted to 
by persons whose distress is chronic and due to 
i;aiis(\s within their own control ; they attract 
ap[)licants from other districts, and so .swell 
th(^ evil ; they divert employment rather than 
increase it ; they come to be regarded as a 
permanent source of relief. All tlu^se evils arc 
inlensiticd when tonijiorary distress is met by 
indiscriminate almsgiving. The object of 
remedies should bo to remove the causes from 
which distress comes, but this is no easy task. 
When it arises from speculation, or change of 
fashion, the cure can bo found only in a higher 
sense of resjxmsibility on the part of both pro¬ 
ducers and oonsuniers. When it is due to 
overcrowding of a locality or an industry, the 
I lire must be .sought in oi-g,uiiscd etlbrt directed 
towards an increa-sed mobility of labour from 
)>la(‘e to place and employment to employment, 
an increased efliciency, a higher stiindanl of 
living, a truer knowledge of self-interest. The 
state can do much, by insisting upon the 
minimum at least of sanitary progress, the 
])rovisiou of an elementary and perhaps a 
technical education ; but the individual, by 
example and by influence, can do far more. 


The mistakes so commonly made, with the 
best intentions, in attempts to relieve distress, 
arise from the scale on which such attempts 
are made more than from any other single 
cause. Before relief can be undertaken the 
mass must be broken up into its constituent 
units, for every individual diflers in history, 
in circumstances, and in prospects from every 
other, and to attempt to apply the same remedy 
to all cases is as dangerous as it would be in 
medicine. But the power of discriminating 
between different kinds of need is itself the 
result of long experience, and even when a 
judgment has been formed on this point, the 
remedy is often far to seek. It would be 
impossible to lay down any rule which would 
cover all cases of distress, but perhaps the 
following principles apply to a large majority 
of them. 1. Tile help given should be deter¬ 
mined far more by the future than the past or 
even the ]>rcsent, the two latter being valuable 
chiefly as a gui(ie to the former. Many a 
remedy which is effective for the moment is 
disastrous in its after effects, and it will be so 
in pro})ortion as it fails to make the recipient 
independent of further help. 2. All relief 
should be adequate to eliect its purpose. 3. 
Help in money and kind, though often inevit¬ 
able, should be sparingly given, for it tcmyits 
the recipient to have recourse to it on eveiy 
emergency. 4. The results of the help given 
should be felt after the need for it is past, a 
man, e.(/. who has been assisted by a loan should 
be taught, when the loan is repaid, to continue 
the economies required to pay the instalments, 
and put an c(iuivalent amount wec^kly in the 
savings-bank, 5. The responsibility of the 
members of a family, one to another, should be 
enforced and developed. 6. Lastly, the know¬ 
ledge and the judgment necessary to put these 
principles in practice can rarely be attained 
unless men act in some sort of combination. 

[The relief of distress is the subject of the publi¬ 
cations of the Charity Organisation Society, 15 
Buckingham Street, W.C., especially the Charity 
Organisation Review, and the preface to the 
Chanties Register. — Moggridge, Method in 
Almsgiving. —Booth, Life and Labour. —Prety- 
inan, Dispauperisation .—Mackay, The English 
Poor.] L. R. p. 

DISTRESS (Legal Term). The legal remedy 
known as distress consists in the taking of a 
chattel of the wrongdoer by the injured party as 
a means eitlier of compelling the WTongdoer to 
give redress or of obtaining satisfaction out of 
the thing seized. Generally speaking, the party 
who has sulfered by a breach of contract, or by 
a tort, must bring hi.s action for damages, and, 
if the wTongdoer fails to pay the damages 
awarded, must have the goods of the wrongdoer 
taken in execution by legal process. He cannot 
of his own motion seize chattels of the ■wrong¬ 
doer. The remedy by distress is available prin- 
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cil)ally in the following cases: (a) where a 
tenant has made default in paying his rent; (^>) 
where a person liable to tithe rent charge has 
tuade default in paying; (c) where a person 
liable to pay certain rates and taxes, e.g. poor 
rate or highway rate, has made default in pay¬ 
ing. Also when cattle stray and do damage 
tliey may be distrained upon by the party 
iTijured. 

Of the above cases the first is the most im¬ 
portant. Subject to certain exceptions, the 
landlord may distrain upon the tenant as soon 
as the tenant has made default. A distress 
may not be made by night. In making a 
distress it is not lawful to break open the outer 
door of a house, V)ut when the house has once 
been entered, any inner door may be forced in 
search of goods. All goods found on the pre¬ 
mises, whether belonging to the tenant or to a 
third party, may be taken subject to certain 
exceptions, of which the chief are as follows : 

(a) in favour of the goods of a guest at an inn ; 

(b) in favour of goods received by the debtor to 
be worked up in the way of his trade ; (c) in 
favour of the bedding, the apparel, and the 
tools of the debtor and his family. The goods 
distrained must be kept five days,—or fifteen 
days if the owner so request in writing and give 
security for any additional cost incurred,—after 
which they may be sold. The sui’plus left, 
after satisfying the debt and costs, must be paid 
to the debtor. If the proceeds of sale do not 
satisfy the debt and costs, a second distress can 
be levied. The person distrained upon has legal 
remedies for irregular, excessive, or wrongful 
distress. 

Historically the remedy of distress appears to 
be a relic of the period when legislators sought 
rather to regulate than to suppress the use of 
.jelf-help by injured parties. It occupies a far 
more important place in the early Celtic and 
Oei man codes than in modern law. It has been 
retained only in cases where the claim of the 
creditor was regarded as particularly strong. 
It has been criticised as exceptional, as harsh, 
and as unnecessary ; but whether it should be 
altogether abolished is an open question. 

[For the outline of the law of distress, consult 
Stephen’s Commentaries^ vol. iii. pp. 261-274.— 
For its details see Oldham and Parker, Law of 
Distress .—For an historical investigation of the 
remedy see Maine On the Early History of Insfitu- 
tionSf lectures 9 and 10.] F. o. M. 

DISTRIBUTION (or in full The Distribu¬ 
tion OF Wealth), serves in most economic 
text books as the heading of that part of politi¬ 
cal economy which deals with different classes 
of income such as rent, profit, interest, wages, 
and their subdivisions. The use of the phrase 
in this way is of modern origin. 

The system of the Physiocrats (q.v.) in¬ 
volved the conception of the annual produce of 
A country being divided between the productive 


class, the sterile class, and the landlord class 
The process of payments and exchanges, inter 
mediate between production and consumption, by 
which the division partagef CEuvres de Qices^ 
nay, ed. Oncken, 1888, p. 315) was effected, 
was called “the distribution of the expenses of 
a nation” (“/a distribiUwn des d^penses d*unc 
nation,” ibid. p. 320). The Tableau fconoiniqve 
(see Physiocrats) was an arithmetical represen¬ 
tation of “the regiilar order” (f^Vordre regnlier, ” 
ibid. p. 819) of this distribution. If Adam Smith’s 
account of the economical table ( W. oj N., bk. 
iv. ch. ix.) be ( umpared with Qiiesnay’s Analyse 
du Tableau (fEunres, ed. Oneken, pp. 305-328), 
no doubt can be felt that the letter part of 
title of book i. of the Wealth of Nations, “of 
the order according to which its [labour’s] pro¬ 
duce is naturally distributed among the ditfer- 
ent ranks of the people,” was like the title of 
Turgot's Reflexions sur la formation d la 
distribution des richesses, suggested by the 
physiocratic system. But in adopting the 
physiocratic phrase, Adam Smith sliglitly 
altered its meaning. Though he followed the 
physiocrats in attaching great importance to the 
division of the produce between the productive 
and the unproductive class (lU. of N., bk. i. 
ch. vi. ad fin., and bk. ii. passim), what he 
understood by the distribution of the produce 
scents to have been, chiefly at any rate, its 
division into wages, profits, and rent; “The 
price ... of all the commodities which com¬ 
pose the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, must ... be 
parcelled out among dilfcrent inhabitants of the 
country, either as the wages of their labour, the 
profits of their stock, or the rent of their land ; 
the whole of what is annually either collected 
or produced by the labour of every society, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the wliole price 
of it, is in this manner originally distributed 
among some of its different members” {ibid. 
bk. i. ch, vi.) 

Having thus stated that the produce is 
divided or distributed into the three great por¬ 
tions of wages, profit, and rent, Adam Smith 
might have been expected to proceed to discuss 
the circumstances which determine the propor¬ 
tions in which it is divided between the three, 
to explain what determines the relative magni¬ 
tude of tlie whole of wages, the whole of ])rotit, 
and the whole of rent. He does not do so, 
Imwever, but “endeavours to explain what are 
the circumstances which determine ” (see ch. 
vii. ad fin.), the absolute magnitude oiper capita 
wages, the rate of profit or ratio between profit 
and capital, and the absolute magnitude of rent 
per acre. There is therefore considerable justice 
in J. B. Say’s remark that the Wealth of 
Nations contains “no complete and well-con¬ 
nected account of the manner in which riches 
are distributed among the community ” {TraiU, 
8vo, ed. 1876, p. 37). Say did not supply 
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much of th (9 deficiency himself, but his plan of 
making “production” and “distribution” the 
headings ol separate parts of political economy 
has been generally followed by later economists. 
It was introduced into England by James Mill 
in his ElerntrUs (1821). Ricardo was led by 
the course of his argument against the corn 
laws (see his Essay on the Injiuence of a Low Price 
of Oorn^ 1816) to attach great importance to 
the proportions in which the whole produce of 
the earth is divided between rent, profit, and 
wages. “To determine the laws which regulate 
this distribution is,” ho declares, “the prin¬ 
cipal problem in political economy ” {PHnci'ples 
of Pol. Econ.^ pref.) But this problem did not 
supersede the older question as to the cir¬ 
cumstances which determine the ratio between 
interest and capital, and the absolute magnitude 
of rent and per capita wages. 

As regards the distribution of profits and 
rent among individual ca[)italists and landlords, 
economists have usually been silent, taking it 
for granted that every one knows why some 
individuals possess much ])roperty and others 
little or none. As regards the distribution of 
wages among individual labourers, it has in a 
similar manner been assumed that the reasons 
why some individuals earn more than othei-s 
working in the same occupation are too obviou.s 
to rc(iuiro ex])lauation, but it has been usual to 
follow Adam Smith {]V. of N.y bk. i. ch. x.), 
in an endeavour to explain why the earnings of 
the average workman in some trades are greater 
than those of the average workman in other 
trades. 

The distribution of wealth or income into 
rent, profit, and wsges, and the distribution of 
these throe shares among individuals, under 
present conditions, is the result of Exciiaxgk 
iq.v.) Without exchange there could not, 
private pro])erty being understood to bo estab- 
li.died, bo any conception of a joint income to 
ho distributed. Tlie value of the joint income 
icckout'd ill pounds sterling is merely the sum 
of the v;ilu<‘s of ell the separate incomes, and 
without exchnuge tliese separate incomes could 
have no values to add together (see V^alue). 
d'ho proj)orti()n of the whole income which falls 
to any man’s share is determined by the value 
of his contribution to the production of that 
iueome, whether his contribution be work 
pt-rformed or the use of land and capital, 
d'his fact was so little recognised until recently, 
that dames }dill and hi.s son both thought it 
desirable to put distribution before exchange 
in their treatises (see Sidg\vick, Pol. Econ.y bk, 
ii. eh. I § 1). 

For an account of the various theories which 
have been lield respecting Profit, Rent, and 
W AGES, see these headings. For an explanation 
ol the “wealth” the distribution of which is 
discussed in political economy, see Wexlth. 

Ihe word distribution is sometimes used by 


economists not in the technical sense dealt with 
above, but as equivalent to the process of con- 
veying commodities from the producers to the 
consumers, and of dividing large quantities ol 
a commodity into small quantities. See for 
example the long discussion on distribution in 
Malthus (Pol. Econ.y 1820, ch. vii. §§ 6, 7, 8, 
9). This use of the word and kindred expres¬ 
sions is older than the technical usage. Lewis 
Roberts, in his Treasure of Trafike, 1641, speaks 
of “Commerce or Traffike which distributeth” 
the produce of a country “into forraigne parts.” 
Adam Smith says that money “circulates and 
distributes” produce “to its proper consumers ” 
(}V. of N., bk. ii. ch. ii.), and we still 
sometimes speak of merchants and retailers as 
“distributors,” and of co-operative shopkeeping 
as “distributive co-operation.” The kind of 
distribution contemplated in these modes of ex¬ 
pression is a part of the process of Production 
(q.v.) E. c. 

DISTRIBUTION, Ethics of. The prim¬ 
ary fact of economics is the production of 
wealth. The division of the product among 
those who create it is secondary in logical order 
and, in a sense, in importance. Yet the most 
important subject of thought connected with 
social economy is distribution. If the term be 
used broadly enough it designates all of the 
economic })rocess that ])rosents moral problems 
for solution. On the settlement of the ethical 
questions concerning the division of the social 
income depends not only the peace of society 
but the fruitfulness of industry. It is a strik¬ 
ing fact that Ricardo, whose studies carried 
economic science forward in the direction of the 
truth concerning distribution, hut stopped short 
of that goal, and so strengthened the hands of 
.social agitators, realised the paramount im¬ 
portance of the subject on which his thouglit 
was chiefiy concentrated : “To deterTnine the 
laws which regulate this distribution,” he says 
in his preface, “is the, principal problem in 
political economy.” 

Scientific error.s concerning the law of dis 
tributiou react more harmfully on production 
than do errors of doctrine concerning production 
itself. Among self-as.serting pco})lo, industry 
loses fruitfuliic.ss wlvcnever the belief is widely 
ditfused that products are shared according to 
ail unjust principle. If it were a general con¬ 
viction that social evolution is in the direction 
of iniquity,—that distribution already robs the 
workers and will rob them more hereafter,—no 
force could prevent a violent overturning of 
the social order. 

Industry has its fruits and its sacrifices ; it 
create,s useful things at the cost of working 
and waiting, Y here production is carried on 
in a collective way, both the products and 
the burdens of the jirocess have to be shared 
by different classes of men according to some 
principle. The apportionment that has to be 
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made is not only of products, which represent 
positive values, but of sacrifices, which may be 
treated as negative values of a “subjective" 
kind. While the term distribution, as cur* 
rently used, designates only the apportionment 
of the positive values, or products, it is 
capable of being used in a more complete sense, 
and made to include the apportionment of the 
negative ones also. It would then include all of 
economic science that involves moral problems. 

Both parts of this twofold distributive 
process must in any case be studied if the 
ethical questions connected with industry are 
to be solved. There is no independent standard 
of justice in the distribution of products only. 
What a man ought to get out of the collective 
income of mankind depends on how much he 
or some one who represents him has sacrificed 
in helping to create it. The apportionment of 
the positive values referred to is inseparably 
connected with that of the negative values. 
Political economy must tell us how both 
products and burdens are actually shared, and 
ethics must tell us how both of them ought to 
be shared, if the existing plan of social industry 
is to be morally tested. 

Political economy has not as yet furnished 
a theory of the actual distribution of positive 
values, or products of industry, that has met 
witli general acceptance. It has scarcely 
attempted to furnish a theory of the distribution 
of the negative values. Ethical science has 
not furnished a clear standard of justice in the 
double apportionment. 

Every producer experiences in his own person 
the double effect of industry ; he is first 
burdened and then rewarded. The net effect 
of the two influences on the man’s well-being 
may be termed the subjective resultant of 
production. A complete science of distribution 
must study the economic resultants in the case 
of different classes of men. How is a labourer 
on the whole aflected by industry ? What is 
the measure of the net benefit that comes to 
him from this source ? How is a capitalist 
affected ? How do the net effects compare with 
each other ? What tendencies are at work to 
change the two, both absolutely and relatively ? 
These are economic questions ; while the ethical 
question is what the resultants in the two 
cases ought to be. 

The personal resultant of industry is always 
a positive quantity. Work yields a net gain ; 
the fiaiits of it are worth more than they cost. 
For the most hardly-used classes an industrial 
life is, by economic tests, more than worth 
living. The hours of labour in a day are 
increasingly burdensome as the period of work 
is prolonged. A man might labour three hours 
a day with little weariness and no injury. 
The eighth hour is wearying, and the tenth is 
ihore so. There comes a time at which work 
naturally stops, if the man is free, because 


working longer would cost more in the way of 
pain than it w'ould secure in the way of pleasure. 
Final or marginal labour is that which just 
pays for the weariness that it costs. The gain 
that comes through labour offsets the burden 
that it entails at the point in the w'orking day 
at which the burden is greatest. The less 
onerous labour of the earlier hours affords a net 
personal gain. If the man is paid by the hour 
he earns a part of his wages very easily. Intra¬ 
marginal labour, as we may term it, a [fords a 
net subjective gain, what some would call 
Producers’ Rent {q.v.) 

Though the wages of all hours may be ecpial 
by money standards, they are of unequal utility 
to the man who gets them. His tirst earnings 
are spent on necessities, later ones on comforts, 
and final or marginal ones on things that figure 
in his estimate as luxuries. The last hour of 
his labour may ensure to him only the least 
important thing that he gets at all. It is 'lie 
minimum benefit secured by an hour’s labour 
that offsets the maximum sacrifice caused by it. 
There is therefore a second net gain coming to 
the worker in the spending of his money. 
As the sixpence or dime that is spent for a 
luxury benefits the man enough to offset the 
weariness of final or most fatiguing labour, those 
that are spent for food, clothing, etc., afford 
an additional benefit. The man enriches him¬ 
self whenever he buys a loaf of bread. In 
general the sacrifices aud the benefits of pro¬ 
duction just offset each other at the point at 
which the sacrifices are the greatest and the 
gains are the least. Everywhere except at the 
margin the gains are greater and the sacrifices 
are less. 

Again the positive resultant of industry is 
increased by social organisation. Anarchy, even 
if it w'cre peaceful, would increase sacrifices and 
diminish rewards. Whatever might be true of 
a sparsely settled world, a crowded world is 
dependent on the multiplying of productive 
power that combination brings. All clas.ses 
are debtors to society. No serious case can be 
made against the existing social order on the 
ground that it lessens the gain that labour 
naturally brings. 

The indictments brought against the social 
order are based on the comparative treatment 
that society accords to men of different classes. 
Are the benefits conferred on diflerent ones 
what they ought to he relatively ? Does society 
proceed capriciously in the allotment of rewards 
and sacrifices ? Do some classes fail to get the 
proportionate benefit that is properly theirs 1 
Are social tendencies in the direction of equity 
or away from it ? These are the ethical questions 
to be solved by a comparison of the ideally just 
distribution with the actual one. 

Of the ideals of distribution that have been 
advanced none has been crude enoiigh to pro¬ 
vide for the apportionment of the products of 
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industry and take no account of the burdens. 
A rule of c(\ual rewards for unequal sacrifices 
would have no moral support. Ethical studies 
in this field really have as their object the at¬ 
tainment of a nile for adjusting what we have 
termed the personal resultants of industry, or a 
rule that, if followed in practice, would make 
the net efi’oct of industry on the welfare of 
difierent classes equitable. Communistic theories 
make e<iuality nearly synonymous with equity ; 
but the thing that is to be equalised is seldom 
mere property or income. If the principle of 
equality be carried into refinements, so as to 
bring to one level tlie net benefits that society 
confers on all its members, the rule approaches, 
tliongh it is still far from reaching, the ultimate 
monil ideal of distribution. 

'rhe better socialistic ideals are refinements of 
the rule of equality. In applying the rule to 
individuals, inheritance is the first disturbing 
inlluence encountered, d'he law of inheritance 
is hasc'l on a certain solidarity of families. 
Where it is in force the sacrilices of a parent 
may acci ue to the benefit of a child. What we 
have t(!rmed tlie resultant of industry in the case 
of the licir to an estate is not to bo measured 
by adding together positive values, represente<f 
by the enjoyments that the j)roperty brings, 
with uegativ<^ values, represented by the in- 
heritor’.s own sacrifices. If ho bo considered 
apart from his family tlio values in tlie case 
are nearly oil positive. A crude levelling of 
individuals’ net gains accruing from industry 
demands the abolition not only of inheritance, 
but of gifts from parents to children. Where 
it is advocated it is in the interest of purely in- 
lividiialistie equality. 

The liauding over of all capital to the state 
jwn ps away even more comjdetoly inequalities 
of wealth in [)ormaiieni possession. In theory 
it might avoid the evil connected with the 
aboliti(m of inheritance, that, namely of reduc¬ 
ing th(3 Ciipital Ml, it is necessary if wages are to 
hi* suslaiiieil at a liigh rate ; since it is conceiv- 
ahle that tlie state itself miglit accumulate 
capital with needed rapidity. This measure 
also would, in oll'oct, disregard the solidarity of 
families and tend to put men on a fooling of 
individualistic ecjiiality. 

Economic dittioulties do not need to ho con- 
sid.'ieil in tlie shaping of a moral ideal. The 
vesting ot all capital in the state would save the 
student ot apjdit'd ethics one serious difficulty, 
that, namely, of determining whetlier tlie sacri¬ 
fice of ahstinenee is unduly rewarded as com¬ 
pared with that of labour, or, in otlier words, 
whether interest is too higli as compared with 
wages. A socialistic stiite has its moral duty 
simplified, since it has only to reward ditferent 
kinds of labour equitably. 

A sehemo that is too crude to have much 
support makes the wages and the working hours 
e«jua] tor all. Estimate the wages in money or 


its equivalent, gauge labour by time only, and 
bring both to an equality in the case of the 
whole adult population. Even the rewards are 
not thus in reality equalised, and the sacrifices 
are very unequal In real rewards unmarried 
men would be favoured and large families would 
suffer. The real sacrifices incuiTed would vary 
according to the nature of the work performed. 

An improvement on this scheme provides a 
stipend for each dependent member of a family, 
and tries to equalise sacrifices by so reducing 
the number of hours of labour per day in occu¬ 
pations that are disagreeable or hurtful, as to 
bring all employments to a certain uniformity 
of burdensoraeness. In the case of very dis¬ 
agreeable work the hours would be reduced to a 
minimum, while in occupations that are less 
and less repellent they would be shortened 
proportionately less. Production would of 
course suffer by this arrangement, and the ideal 
that the j)lan of division presents is that of 
small but equal pay, with easy work, for all. 

Another scheme does not content itself with 
equalising what we have termed the personal 
resulUnts of industiy, but aims to level in¬ 
equalities of condition that lie at the back of 
industry itself. Society should do more for the 
lame and the blind tlian for tliose wlio have all 
faculties in possession, in order that the ulti¬ 
mate condition of all may be made as nearly 
e([ual as is possible. Here is the levcllingpolicy 
in perhaps its most ambitious mood. It is not 
the treatment of men by society that is to be 
equalised, but the treatment of them both by 
nature and society. The industrial organism 
is to deal with its members unequally in order 
that it may somewhat neutralise the partiality 
of nature. 

A nilo of division that is often regarded as 
ethically lower than eitlicr of those above 
specified is that of compensation according to 
actual production. Give to a man the wealth 
that lie creates, neither more nor less. Every 
one owns wli.at ho brings into e.xistcnce; let not 
society wia'st or filch from him any part of it. 
Eet it keep itself clear from robbery and fraud. 

If woikers lived side by side in peaceful 
anarchy, with no division of labour and no ex¬ 
changes, each man would get what he created. 
He would get little, but ho would get all that 
would bo his own. Introduce now a social 
union.that multiplies products ten-fold but in- 
crca.ses some mcn’.s returns only five-fold,and you 
seem to benefit tliese men and to rob them at 
the same time. If in organised industry some 
of the j>roduct that is distinctly attributable 
to labour itself finds its way into the hands of 
men wlio do not create it, the labourer suffei*s a 
wrong, even though the share that he still keeps 
may bo larger by reason of the fact of his con¬ 
nection with the men who rob him. Such is 
the conception of industrial society that exists 
in many minds. The socialistic indictment 
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against society is that it filches from workers a 
part of their share of the extra product of 
industry due to organisation. Does society, 
under natural law, take from labour a product 
that is distinctly attributable to it 1 This is one 
of the most important questions in economics. 
A successful analysis of social production 
answers it. What needs to be known is what 
part of the composite result of industry is dis¬ 
tinctly due to labour itself. In a land peopled 
by isolated producers and managing to live in 
peace, each man would get his own ; does ex¬ 
change vitiate this result? If so, organisation 
[•roceeds here on an unusual principle ; since 
the complications of society as a rule disguise 
essential facts of primitive industry, but do not 
annul them. The presumption is that the man 
who got his own when he worked alone gets it 
when he trades with his neighbour on terms of 
genuine freedom, and that a true analysis of 
social relations will show the fact. If so, 
society tends actually to conform to the rule 
‘' to every man the product that is distinctly 
attributable to the sacrifices that he or others 
ill his interest have made. ” Tlieie is common 
honesty in the distribution that takes place 
under natural law. 

[The literature of the subject of economic ethics 
is not as scanty as it is one-sided. The basis of 
the socialistic movement is ethical, and much of 
its literature is designed to prove that society is 
organised on a plan that systematically wrongs 
workers in the apportionment of the social income. 
A defence would naturally aim to show that the 
law of disLrihiitiou is not itself iniquitous, however 
many particular cases of injustice might arise 
under it. A weak point iu the defence is the lack 
of a clear demonstration of the complete nature of 
the actual law of distribution, a lack that, as is 
hoped, may soon be supplied. In the meanwhile 
statistics are appealed to on both sides to prove, 
on the one hand, that the actual apportionment of 
wealtli is departing more and more from the ideal 
standard, and, on the other, that it is tending 
towards it. For important socialistic arguments 
see Rodbertus’s Znr Erkenntniss iinserer Stoats- 
u'irthscJwftlichenZiistdnde; Marx’s Kapital\ and 
T.ouis Blanc’s Organisation du Travail. For an 
argument aiming to prove that the private owner¬ 
ship of land involves progressive injustice in dis¬ 
tribution see Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. 
Of the numerous replies to this work, that contained 
in F. A. Wall^er’s Land and its Rent may be 
specially mentioned. An historical treatment of 
this subject is found in Thorold Rogers’s Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages. A theory of a 
law of utilitarian morality in economic evolution 
is presented iu G. de Molinari’s La Morale ilcono- 
luigue. See also M. Minghetti, Bes Rapports de 
V flconomie Publique ave.c la Morale et le Droit 
(Guillaumin et Cie). Many of the best studies of 
the favourable features of the existing mode of 
apportioning the social income are to be sought 
iu the standard treatises on political economy men¬ 
tioned in connection with article Distribution, 
Law OF (g.v.)] j. B.C. 


DISTRIBUTION, Law of. The most im¬ 
portant share of the income of society is the 
one falling to labour. The so-called “wage 
fu nd ” theory accounted for the rate at which 
labourers are paid ou the ground that wages 
come from a fund of capital devoted to 
this purpose, and that the rate per man de¬ 
pends on the size of the fund and the number 
of the claimants. The discovery of the fact 
that wages come from the product of industry, 
and not from capital, has made a new theory 
necessary, and has opened the way to the 
discovery of a general law of distribution. 

The parties in the division of the general 
product of industry are — (1) those who con¬ 
tribute to production the element labour ; (2) 
those who contribute instruments, or wealth 
in productive forms ; and (3) those who bring 
labour and productive wealth into co-ordination 
by hiring both of these agents, and receiving 
and selling their products. The labour furu isl led 
includes the work of management, as well as 
other kinds of industrial ellort; and the pro¬ 
ductive wealth, as the term is here used, 
includes land as well as other instruments. 
The co-ordinating function is, in this enumera¬ 
tion, kept distinct from the other two ; the 
man who performs it is not to be treated in 
this connection as a labourer or as a capitalist, 
but as the employer of both labour and capital 

The shares to be accounted for are thus 
wages, interest, and ])ure profit, and these shares 
will include the rent of land and the wages of 
superintendence. The generic varieties of gain 
come from putting forth productive ellort of 
some kind, from furnishing productive wealth 
in some form, and from bringing the effort and 
the wealth into co-ordination. 

The scientific law of distribution determines 
what reward shall attach to the performing of 
one of these functions. It does not gauge the 
income of a particular man, since a man nearly 
always performs more than one function. A 
capitalist usually works, a labourer usuall} 
has capital, and an eTitrepremv/Ty or co-ordinator 
of labour and capital, almost invariably owns 
some productive wealth, and does some directive 
work. A scientific study aims to discover 
what determines the gain that attaches to the 
working, to the saving, and to the co-ordinat¬ 
ing. As a man is a composite functionary, it 
tells us how much he naturally gets in each 
of his various capacities. 

The Nature of the Distributive Process. —Social 
production is a synthesis of distinguishable 
elements. Distribution is an analysis ; and it 
reverses the synthetic operation step by step. 
In organised production one worker does not 
complete a product from the beginning ; if he 
applies his energy to crude nature and begins 
the making of something that the wants of 
society require, he passes the product in an 
incomplete state to a successor. This man 
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in turn advances the article nearer to completion or superintendent. The performing of this 
and hands it over to a third man. The product, function does not require salaried labour ; 

when ready for final use, has passed through indeed, after the process is begun, it scarcely 

the hands of a series of workers each of whom requires elfort at all. 

has j)ut his touch on it and passed it to his Jkrgaining operations first divide the total 
successor. product of industry among the general groups 

The process may be represented by the of which society as a whole is composed. How 

following diagram :— much wealth shall come to the entire group 

i^yTithesis resuliiruj in the coitiplcted productf of workers, capitalists, and entrepreneurs who 

clothing. are engaged in the creating of the finished 

products, woollen garments ? That depends on 
the price for which the garments sell. A 
myriad of finished products from other groups 
in the world at large must come, by way of 
exchange, to minister to the wants of the men in 
this one group ; and the quantity and quality 
of those products is fixed by the sale of the 
clothing. This sale, and others like it, perform 
The garnient, when completed, is an aggre- the first and most generic dividing act that 

gate of distinct utilities, and we use the teim takes place in the process of distribution. It 

siih-prodiict to denote the quality imparted to determines the total income of those who con¬ 
it hy each specific group of producers. The tribute to the production of clothing. 
sh.Hiing of the value that a coat represents What fixes the ])art of the income of this 
anudig the groups that have performed the general group that goes to each of the sub-groups 
specific opei’ations of production is an analytical that compose it ? Bargains again. Each group 
operation, that follows, in a reverse direction, must l>uy the utilities made by those that come 

the steps of the productive synthesis. earlier in the series, and sell them, wdth the 

dhe first sub-product in the series is wool, addition of its own utility, to the group that 
It embodies an “elementary utility,” or one succeeds it. The manufacturing gi'oup buys 
that results from calling a raw material into wool and sells cloth ; and what it receives, less 

existence. The merchant’s sub-product is only what it pays, constitutes the reward of the 

the .s[»ocial utility imparted to the wool by manufacturing operation. As the first division 
conveying it to^ his warehouse, assorting it, of the income of society resolves it into rewards 
and dividing it into quantities convenient for of general producing groups, the first sub- 
purchasers. It is mainly a “ jfiace utility,” division resolves the portion falling to one 
which is the service-rendering quality that a general group into shares for the sub-groups 
thing acquires by being taken to the })lace that constitute it. 

wh(?re it can be used ; though in a complete A further division is to be effected : it is 
slatomont it would be necessary to recognise that of the shares falling to labourers, to 
a “ form-utility duo to assorting and dividing, capitalists, and to entrepreneurs in each sub- 
1 lie manufacturer s sub - product is not the gi’oup. Here is the test operation of di.s- 

cloth, but the “form-utility” imparted to the tribution ; in this smallest of fields is created 

wool hy transmufing it into cloth. The tailor’s and divided the wealth that rewards each class 
sub-product is the further “form-utility” im- in industrial society. 

jiarted to the cloth by making a coat of it. Each The productive operation from the fruit of 

specific utility is created hy the joint action which labour and capital get their i.ay is 

of labour and cajiital ; and each of these agents intra-groMpal ; it goes on within the specific 
must have its share of the value embodied in industry in which a {^articular force of men and 
its sub-product. j their quohi of capital are engaged. The value 

III order that the action ot laboui- and capital that rewards woollen weavers and spinners and 
within the sub-groups may be a joint-action the men who furnish them capital is created 
at all, it is necessary that a certain co-ordiuat- wholly within the mill, and the sum that is 
ing act be done. Some one must liire labour divided between these classes is a sum on which 

of the right kind, borrow capital and invest no others have any claim. Yet the fact that 

it in the proper forms, and cause the two to labour and capital both migi'ate freely from 
co-operate. This is the work of the entre- group to group, so that workers from any 
pronour, in an unusually limited sense of the group are able to share in the special gains 
term. This functionary, in his capacity as that may come to the earners in any other 
(mtrepreneur, is not a capitalist and not a creates a certain solidarity of labour on the one 
labourer, however fretiuently it may happen hand, and capital on the other. Give to the 
that the man who performs the co-ordinating wool spinners an advance of wages, and move- 
fund ion may perform others as well. The inents of labour will in the end distribute the 
co-oicfinator, as such, is not a busme.ss manager gain among the whole working class. On the 


lat Sub-Product. I nfirm^th Sub-P. 

EleinenUry UtiUty. i 
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other hand, change the cardinal relations of 
labour and capital as a whole, and you change 
them in the end within every sub-group. 
Labour is in reality trans-groupaly and capital 
is the same. Each is a productive agent, the 
field of which extends directly across the sub¬ 
groups of the diagram. It is tlie relation of 
all capital to all labour that determines wages 
and interest. The law of wages is nothing if 
not general, and the same is time of the cor¬ 
relative law of interest. 

It is a familiar fact that interest and wages 
tend toward uniformity in different occupations. 
Men of different productive powers may earn 
different rewards, even within a single trade ; 
and the labour of management regularly 
receives more than work of the ordinary kinds. 
Men differ in the amount of working force 
that they possess, but men of like power tend 
to receive uniform wages throughout the series 
of industrial groups. If wages are high in the 
woollen mill the young men and women who 
are about entering the field seek out this part 
of it, and by their competition reduce the 
wages there prevalent to the rate that prevails 
elsewhere. Interest tends to a similar uni¬ 
formity ; under free competition it tends to 
keep the same rate in all industries. 

With interest has often been vaguely grouped 
what we have termed pure profit itself; the 
gross gains loosely attributed to capital tend 
toward e(piality. It is, liowcver, in a special 
way that the element that we have distinguished 
as pure profit tends toward equality in different 
industries. Wherever it comes into existence 
it sets at work forces that tend to sweep it 
again out of existence. In a way this gain is 
self-annihilating. The uniform rate toward 
which pure profit tends,—though it never 
reaches it in all groups at once,-—is a zero rate. 
Here, indeed, we reach controverted ground, 
and can claim only to present one theory, not 
a view that has universal support; but the 
evidence in favour of the correctness of the 
view is simple and conclusive. Competition 
tends to annihilate pure profit. The existence 
in one sub-group of a gain that is in excels 
both of interest on all the productive wealth 
that is there used, and of pay for all labour, is 
an inducement to the entrepreneurs of the 
group to hire in the market both capital and 
labour, and secure the pure profit that their 
joint industry creates. Let woollen mills pay 
wages, including salaries, and a double interest 
on the capital that they use, and the mills will 
speedily enlarge their capacity. The increase 
in the product will then reduce the price of it, 
and ultimately bring the enlargement to an 
end. Under natural law the sub-groups are in 
stable equilibrium when, aside from insurance 
and taxes, each earns wages on all laboui*, 
including the labour of management, interest 
on aU capital employed, and nothing more. 


On this point the testimony of experience 
confirms the conclusions of theory. 

The equilibrium is never in practice perfect. 
Causes that cannot here be analysed in any 
fulness cause the element pure profit to con¬ 
tinually reappear. Inventions, as applied in 
particular industries, give to one and another 
of the sub-groups a gain that is in excess of 
that which perfectly stable conditions would 
afford. The occupation of new land creates, 
in a local way, a pure profit for the earlier 
comers. Continually appearing in particular 
parts of the field, and slowly disappearing by 
reason of competition,—such is this element of 
the social income. If we watch a single sub¬ 
group we find the profit at intervals appearing 
and disappearing; if we watch the industrial 
field as a whole we find it everywhere present, 
though not long at the same points. 

Pure profit depends on a relation between 
industrial groups. What the manufactarer 
]»ays to the earlier groups in the series above 
represented, and what he receives from the 
tailoring group, determine tins part of liis gain. 
The actual position of the entrepreneur himself, 
ill the diagram tliat describes the sub-groups, 
is on the line that separates his own industry 
from the following one. He is a purchaser of 
everything that is produced on the left of that 
line. In the buying of materials he purchases 
the products of the earlier sub-groups, and in 
the paying of wages and interest he virtually 
buys the sub-product created in the gi'oup to 
which he himself belongs. The entrepreneur 
of the woollen mill buys wool, and so pays for 
the sub-products created by wool growers and 
merchants ; and he buys the form-utility created 
in the woollen mill itself by making bargains 
with workmen and capitalists, giving them 
fixed sums, and inducing them to relinquisli 
their claims on the cloth. As the place of a 
particular workman and of a particular amount 
of capital is, in the diagram, intra-grovpal, so 
that of a particular entrepreneur is intcr-groupnl. 
Workers and capitalists get their ])ay from 
results secured wholly within their own in¬ 
dustries, while entrepreneurs get theirs from 
the fruits of mercantile transactions between 
earlier groups and later ones. Pure profit does 
not depend on the relation between capital and 
labour. Moreover, where this profit exists it 
is local, it depends on the relations between 
adjacent groups. 

We have shown that there is no law of wages 
that is merely local. There is no force that 
gauges the pay of wool-spinning independently 
of the wages paid in other employments. 
There is a level toward which all wr.ges tend. 
There is likewise a level toward which interest 
in every group tends. What is the law that 
fixes these levels ? What is the general law of 
wages and interest ? Here again we are on 
ground that is actively contested, and we 
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therefore indicate the nature of a certain 
thrM,ry without claiming for it a position of 
gHiioral acceptance, and without arguing any 
points in controversy. 

In prf fe'uiting it we may utilise a Ricardian 
formula for determining tlie rent of land. If 
wo apply to a fixed area of land an increasing 
amount of laoour, we get returns that diminish 
jper i’.apiUL The first man set working on 
100 acres creates a certain amount of wealth 
as tlie result of the tillage. Adding a seeond 
man does not douhle the crop. Adding a 
third does not increase, hy a half the product 
due to the former two. Each man, as he 
comes into the field, adds less to the total 
out])Ut of the industry than did any of his 
predceessf>rs. 

'I'his hyf>otliesis makes the men enter the 
field in a certain order of time, and the one 
who is the tmal man is so in a literal sense—ho 
is the last to arrive. Actually putting the 
men into tlie field one at a time is not necessary 
ill ol d* !' to reveal the princijde that governs the 
final prodnctivdty of labour. Let the full 
complement of men occupy the field at once, 
and there will still be what may be treated as 
the final increment of labour. Take any man 
away from the force that tills the field, and the 
remaining men will gain in per capita pro¬ 
ductivity by reason of his absence. The 
departure of one man out of a force numbering 
twenty does not reduce the crop by a twentieth, 
sin<‘c the ninctecMi ii.fii remaining work at 
better advantage liy loason of the witlidrawal 
itf one. The final ]»rodiictivity of labour is 
g.uiged by wliat would be lost if one man out 
of I ho force were to stop working. ^Ve may, 
by way of illustration, actu.illy set the men 
working «'im at a time, and tinil what the last 
comer cre.iios ; or u e nnay set ihetri all working 
at once and see what would bo lost by the 
depaiTuri' of one. 'the conclusion is the same 
in eirlier case ; the final unit of labour is tlie 
heist productive. 

If. now, land wm’e tlie only form of pro¬ 
ductive wealth that figured in the case, wages 
wr)uld c(|ual rile amount ci-eated by this final or 
tw ontieth man. That would gauge the amount 
that the employer would lo.se through the 
departure of any one man in tlic force. It 
would determine what he could afford to pay 
to any one. Each man tends to get what ho is 
sejKirately worth. 

What would be true in the cast* of labour 
applied to land, and using no other capital 
worth considering, is actually true of labour 
applied to a fixo<l amount of general capit^il, 
or to a fixed (piantnm of wealtli in all pro¬ 
ductive forms, including both land and other 
instruments. For the field of limited extent 
in thL- Kir.irtlian illiistration substitute a fixed 
value. 0 Apr<''sible in poninls or <lolIars, anti 
invested iu such .appliances of every kiml as 


the needs of the working community require. 
If there arc a hundred men iu the force, the 
departui’e of one of them will not reduce the 
product by 1 per cent. His departure will add 
somewhat to the productivity of the remaining 
workers. After ho is gone the capital will 
adapt itself in form to the needs of the ninety- 
nine, and it will be in a slight degree more 
ample in (piantity per man. Wages are gauged, 
as in the former case, by the final productivity 
of labour. What on the whole is lost by the 
departure of one man fixes the importance to 
employers of every man. If each man gets 
what employers would lose by his absence, he 
gets what he is effectively worth. 

This principle in a reversed application fixes 
the rate of interest. It is the productivity of 
the final increment of capital, as employed by 
a fixed labour force, that gauges the pay of 
each increment. Let there be 100 men using 
100 units of capital. Take, now, one unit of 
capital away, and you will not reduce the 
product by I per cent. The 99 units of 
cajjital will have gained in productivity per 
unit in conse([iience of the departure of the 
hundrc<ltb. The loss infiict(3d on the entre¬ 
preneur by the withdrawal of the one unit of 
capital gauges the iinjiortance of any single 
unit. Each unit of capital gets as its com¬ 
pensation what would be lost if one unit of 
capital were withdiawn. This diminution of 
the to till product due to the departure of the 
final unit of capital gauges the importance tc 
the entrepreneur of each separate unit. It 
determines what he will pay for the use of each 
one. Interest is therefore gauged by the final 
productivity of cajiital. Each pound or dollar 
tends, under natural law, to secure for its 
owner what, in production, it is separately 
worth. 

[For statements iii liarinony with this theory see 
J. B. Clark’s Philosvphi/ of Wealth and Capital 
and its IJarninf’.^, and Clark and Giddiiig’s Modern 
JHstrihutive l^rocess. See also Quarterly Journal 
of Economics for April 1891. 

For other views on tlie siibjecl see F. A, 
Walker’s Political Economy, and E. v. Bblun- 
liawerk's Capital and Interest. —J. E. Cairnes s 
Leading Principles of l^oUtical Economy. —F. D. 
Ivoijge, Refutation of the Wage Fund Theory of 
Modern PoUticaL Ecoyiomy. — W. T. Thornton’s 
treatise on Lahonr, — P. A. Walker’s treatise on 
Wdges. —Henry Gcoige’s Progress and Poverty .— 
F. V. Wieser’s Xatniliche. WertJi, and the treatises 
of Ad.\m Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mild, Jevons, 
(Urev, Sidowiciv, JMai'shall, A. C. Pigon, Roschkk, 
Wagner, Knies, Cohn, Schdnberg, J. B. Say, 
Garnikr, Gide, and others.] j. b, c. 

DISTKIBLUTON, Uses of the Term. In 
the early half of this century English econo¬ 
mists fell into the habit of grouping their 
subjects under three heads, of which Distribu¬ 
tion an<l Production were almost always two, 
while the third varied {Consumption, Jamef 
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Mill • the Nature of Wealthy Senior and John 
Mill). Adam Smith had not followed the 
physiocrats and Turgot (“Formation et Dis¬ 
tribution de la Richesse ") in giving prominence 
to the term, and he has often been accused of 
neglecting distribution in favour of production 
(see Sidgwick, Pol, Econ.y pp. 24-26). Ricardo, 
on the contrary, wrote to Malthus in 1820 : 
“Political Economy you think is an inqiiir}^ 
into the nature and causes of wealth ; I think 
it should rather be called an inquiry into 
the laAvs which determine the division of the 
produce of industry amongst the classes who 
concur in its formation. Every day I am more 
satisfied that the former inquiry is vain and 
delusive, and the latter only the tru^ object of the 
science'' (LetUrSj p. 176). John Mill (PoZ. Econ,y 
1848) lays stress on the difference which, he 
says, exists between the la\Ys of production and 
the laws of distribution. The former are 
physical facts ; the latter are of human institu¬ 
tion solely. It has seemed to later economists 
hardly possible to assert the purely physical 
character of the first (see Mill himself, Unsettled 
Questions, p. 133) or the purely arbitrary char¬ 
acter of the second, or generally speaking to con¬ 
sider distribution quite apart from production, 
consumption, and the nature of wealth. But 
it has seemed desirable to define the several dis¬ 
tinct notions clearly, for the purpose of methodic 
investigation, and the question arises whether 
{a) distribution is to be detached from exchange 
and transportation, etc., or (&) is to be 
the genus of which they are species. The 
latter is the view implied in the common 
language of men. The dividend is sometimes 
conceived as the total wealth, .sometimes as the 
total income of the country, the participants 
being the inhabitants. Distribution of wealth 
is perhaps less strictly a question for the mere 
economist than distribution of income. The 
narrower view (advocated amongst others by 
Prof. Walker, Pol. Econ. (London, 1888), pp. 31, 
187-193, and by Ricardo in the words above 
quoted) is that distribution must be confined 
to the sharing of the product among the 
producers. It is urged again that it must not 
include mere tran.si)ortation of goods, e.g, from 
the place Avhere they are not wanted and not 
saleable to the place where they are both,—this 
being not a distribution but a completing act of 
production (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., p. 171, etc.) 
According to this view it would exclude many 
cases of exchange, for exchange might mean a 
transfer from producers to non-producers. On 
the other hand, John Mill expressly regards 
distribution as including exchange (which is 
simply distribution under competition, see Pol, 
Ectyii.y III. i, § 1), and certainly to Ricardo ex¬ 
change and distribution were nearly convertible 
terms. Professor Marshall even devotes a 
special section to “value or distiibution and 
exchange” {Principles, bk. vii.) Professor New¬ 


comb (Pol. Econ.y ii. ii. 61) avoids the term and 
describes the three oi)erations needed to present 
the consumer with the finished article as 
production, transportation, and exchange. If 
we confine distribution to a sharing among 
producers, we find that we must (1) include 
those who are not producers in the ordinary 
sense of the word, e.g. landlords, and (2) we 
must exclude middlemen and retailers into 
whose hands the goods pass by exchange on 
their way to the consumer, and (3) we must 
nevertheless include labourens and capitalists 
who have bargained for parts of the product, 
as wages and interest. Exchange would thus 
be partly excluded, partly iriclnded ; and we are 
made to realise the difficulty of separating in 
theory what is conjoined in practice. J. b. 

DISTRIBUTION, COST OF. See Produc¬ 
tion AND DlSTRTBUTION. 

DISTRIBUTION, STATUTES OF. These 
Statutes (22 & 23 Car. II. c. 10 and 1 Jas. 
II. c. 17) regulate the distribution of the 
residuary personal estate of a person dying 
intestate—not being a married woman. In 
case of the intestacy of a married woman the 
husband takes the whole residuary personalty 
for his own benefit. In all other cases it is 
divided as follows :— 

1. d'he widow takes one-third if any de¬ 
scendants survived the intestate, and one-half 
if none survived. 

2. The children and descendants of deceased 
children take two-thirds if a widow survived 
the intestate, and the whole if tlio intestate 
left no widow ; the descendants of deceased 
children in each generation together take the 
share which their deceased parent would liave 
had if he or slie had survived the intestate. 

3. The half remaining in the ca.se of a widt)w 

but no descendants surviving the intestate, or 
the whole in the case of neither widow nor de¬ 
scendants surviving him, goes to his father, 
and if the latter does not survive him, to Ids 
mother, his brothers and sisters, and the children 
(but not the remoter descendants) of biotbers 
and sisters, the mother and each brother or 
sister taking equal shares, and the child re]i of a 
deceased brother or sister together taking the 
share which their deceased parent would have 
had, had he .survived the intestate. If none of 
the relatives named survive the intestate the 
next of kin nearest in degi'ce are entitled in 
equal shares. (See Bequesi’, Power of ; 
Descent of Propiirty.) e. s. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. On this branch of the theory of 
international trade the conclusions of the 
“older school” of economists .are still, in tho 
main, unshaken. Adam Smith’s contribution 
to the general theory, although invaluable (see 
Mercantile Sysikm), was largely negative. 
It is to his successor Ricardo that we owe the 
first clear statement of the principles which 
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rcgiilato the territorial distribution of the 
precious metals (^Principles, ch. vii. p. 77). 
“Gold and silver, having been chosen for the 
general medium of circulation, are, by the 
competition of commerce, distributed in such 
j)ro 2 )ortions amongst the different countries of 
the world as to accommodate themselves to 
the natural traffic wljich would take place if 
no such metals existed, and the trade between 
countries was purely a trade of barter." Not- 
witlistanding modern devclopracmts of trade 
and credit, this dictum, slightly su[)plemented, 
still holds good. To rca^c ita full meaning 
it is necessary to go back r^tage, and to recall 
the ]»rinciple w’hich regulates international 
trade wlicn cairiccl on by barter (see Barter). 
'lliis has been stated by Mill (^Principles, bk. 
iii. ch. xviii.) “Tlie produce of a country ex¬ 
changes for the [)roduce of other countries at 
such values as arc re(pnrcd in order that the 
whole of her exports may exactly ]>ay for the 
w’hole of her imports." This law of interna¬ 
tional values applies also, without essential 
alb'i.ition, after the introduction of the pro(!iou8 
nu'liils, aufl one of tlu^ leading functions of 
mmicy in international trade consists in adjust¬ 
ing temf)oiaiy disturbances of the equation, 
since (Tooke, State of the Currency) “an in¬ 
creased export of ordinary commodities cannot 
always be made with the promptness which 
a sudden exigency may demand." There is 
gcTieral agreement among economists in regard¬ 
ing prices as being now the chief agent in 
elfciting the movements of gold and silver, 
b(dh between mining and non-mining countries, 
and between non-mining countries themselves. 
It is by successive waves of [»rico that the gold 
of Australia and California is exchanged for 
the. products of commercially related countries, 
and, through those countries, is further divided 
among the nations of the world ; so that any 
albu'ation in the stock of one is ultimately 
felt by all (for the dilferences in the case of 
India in relation to this process, see Bastable’s 
Thmry of Intcnintionol Trade, p. 67). In 
view of the number :ind variety of inttuences 
Rtreeting }>ricea, the frcipumey of the transmis¬ 
sion of gold and silver is thus largely accounted 
fur. One. of these inlluenees—improvement in 
[troduetion^—may be selected for reference, both 
on account of its increasing importance, and 
because it is a favourite illu.stration wdth 
writers on the .subject. Thus llicardo (^Prin¬ 
ciples, p. 80, and frequently eksewhere)—“The 
improvement of a manufacture in aiiy country 
tends to alter the distribution of the precious 
metals amongst the natioms of the w'orld." 
That this is so may bo easily .seen. Leaving 
out of consideration, as being .sufficiently 
obvious, the effect, in attracting a Ilow’ of 
money, of tlie elicapening of commodities not 
previously exported (see Mill, Principles, bk. 
iii. oh. xxi.), we tiud that an improvement in 


a country’s methods of production may hav€ 
different results, according to the effect of the 
consequent cheapness upon the foreign demand. 
Unless that demand happen to be increased 
in proportion to the cheapness, there will be 
a movement of the precious metals in one 
direction or the other pending the re-adjust- 
ment of the disturbed international equation, 
and experience shows that, cceteris pjarihus, the 
influx is generally in the direction of the 
country which excels in manufactures. A 
national advantage in the production of com¬ 
modities valued for export may have the same 
effect. 

For the effect of improved banking facilities 
on distribution, see Lord Overstone, Tracts, etc,, 
on Metallic and Paper Currency, p. 473 ff. 

Recent im]iroveinents in foreign methods of 
production have been suggested as a })ossible 
partial explanation of the fact, of which there 
seems little room for doubt, that the quantity 
of gold in this country is now less than it 
was forty years ago (see Bibliogi-aphy at end. 
Far more pow'erful causes than this, however, 
may be found in the great developments which 
recent yeiirs have witnessed in our banking 
and cr^it system, and in other economising 
devices which liave enabled a greater volume 
of transactions to be carried on upon a t:ompara- 
tively smaller metallic basis. The great dis- 
})arity, for instance, between the amount of 
money per head of the popubiticoi in the 
United Kingdom, in France, Germany, and 
rhe United States, is largely due to the differ¬ 
ence in the liabits of these nations in regard to 
banking and credit. The aiuounl in circula¬ 
tion in 1912 w’a.s c.stimated as follows : — 

Estimated stock of gold and silver, aud actual 
amount of “nncoveivd" paper iiiuney on 
31st Dec. 1912 in llic United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and the Unit*Ml States. 

(The $ converted a.s 5 —£1.) Annual P^epori of 
the Director of the Mint (U.S.A.), 1913, pp. 64, 65. 


In Millions or 1’ 

(jC.XOS SlLLLING 

I 

Country. 

Po|iulation. 

j Cold. 


.Millions. 

Mi Toons. 

United Kiug-iutti 

45 

140-2 

FiJincf .... 


240-0 

C<‘rmany . 

0.5 

172-7 

Vnito'l Statf'.s . 

96 

1 37.5-0 




Total Metal¬ 

Country. ! Silver. 

Uncovered 

lic Stock and 

Notes. 

Uncovered 



Notes. 

I'lillions. 

Millions. 

.Millions. 

L'uited Kingdom 

23-0 


France . S2‘2 

65 2 

3 >7-4 

(^erni.any . 5 > 2-3 

52-3 

•277-3 

United States lOS-4 

1.52-3 

63(3-6 
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Amount per Capita in Stermno. 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tefal 

Coin. 

Paper. 

Total 

Coin 

and 

Paper. 


€ s. d. 

\ii s. d. 

£ s. d.| 

£ s. d. 

£ a. d. 

United Kin;^doln j 

3 6 2.0 10 7 

3 10 9j 

0 10 5 

4 7 2 

France 

0 4 6 

•2 2 8 

S 7 2 

11 13 0 

10 0 11 

(rerniany . . 1 

2 14 8 0 10 7 

3 11 3 

0 10 7 

4 7 10 

United rState.s . j 

4 0 Ojl 3 0 

5 3 Ojl 12 5 

6 15 5 


The fact of the use of two metals, in different 
countries, as standards of value, though of the 
utmost importance in other connections, does 
not necessitate any re-statement of the question, 
since it will be found that the movements of 
both metals are regulated by the same general 
laws (see Del Mar’s Ilistoi'y of the Precious 
Metals, p. 190). The influence of legislation 
upon the distribution of the precious metals is 
worthy of notice. The marked increase which 
recent years have witnessed in the proportion 
borne by silver to the total metallic stock of the 
United States is chiefly owing to this cause 
(see Bland Aot), while the reform of the 
Austrian currency must alter, to some extent, 
the general proportions in whicli both gold and 
silver are at present distributed. 

Circulation of gold, silver, and uncovered notes 
per head of the ])opulation in the various 
countries of the world for 1912. The state¬ 
ment, with those above, must be understood 
only as estimates (from United States Mint 
He port). 

Doli.ars converted at $5 = £1. 







IJn- 


C.'oiiuti'v, 

Oold. 

Silver. 

covered 

Total. 






Notes. 



£ s. d. 

£ 

«. 

<1. 

£ .«». d. 

£ a. d. 

Uni tod . . 

f) 2 

0 10 

7 

0 10 5 

4 7 2 

\u.str:ili.i 

7 9 1 

0 

8 

ji 


7 18 0 


14 4 




2 i-i 7 

6 17 n 

Iridin 

e <i 9 

0 14 

5 

0 0 8 

1 1 4 

Sniith Africa . 

I )9 5 

0 19 

H 


2 19 1 

Sir,(its ) loiiionts 

0 10 1 

0 

14 

2 

0 io 3 

1 14 6 

Av.9tna-HniiC!:;(.rv. . 

14 6 

0 


7 

1 3 3 

3 0 4 

llelg’in/u . 

1 i:i 8 

1 

.9 

6 

0 7 10 

.9 a 0 

P.tUkr;)ria . 

0 9 2 

0 

4 

6 

0 9 3 

1 2 11 

Uiiii.i 

2 Ui U 

0 

u 

il 


2 16 )1 

I 

1 12 7 

0 

12 

0 

1 8 .3 

12 10 

lA'ypt 

•■! 9 1 

u 

.5 

9 

0 2 6 

9 17 4 

KmiiCf 

0 4 6 

2 

2 

8 

1 19 9 

10 0 11 

Ot-riii.in’\ 

2 14 8 

0 

IC 

7 

0 16 7 

4 7 10 

Hi coco 

0 7 11 

0 

4 

9 

1 12 10 

2 5 6 

' Haiti 

0 6 11 

0 


2 

0 16 30 

1 8 11 

1 Italy 

19 9 

0 

2 

10 

1 1 6 

2 13 7 

.Tajian 

0 110 

0 

4 

8 

0 7 10 

13 4 

Korea 

0 1 3 

0 

1 

1 

0 2 2 

0 4 6 

.Mexico . 

0 8 <! 

0 1.-, 

3 

0 19 11 

1 17 8 

Netherlaiida . 

2 10 U 

0 

19 10 

2 0 ti 

5 10 4 

Norway . 

1 8 1 

0 

6 

4 

0 16 11 

2 11 4 

i’ortugal . 

2 10 6 

1 

2 

8 

2 7 10 

6 10 

Rouinania 

0 18 1 

0 

7 

1 

1 9 9 

2 14 5 

Russia and KiulMiid 

1 18 7 

0 

u 

7 

0 19 9 

3 0 11 

Servia 

0 19 9 

0 

1 

10 

0 6 11 

12 6 

Siam 

1 0 0 I'i 

u 

18 11 

0 1 r, 

10 6 

South Americ 1 

I.’S 16 1 

2 

19 

8 

11 »> 10 

9i) 2 8 

Spain 

1 1 .5 9 

1 

16 

6 

1 0 19 9 

4 2 0 

! Sweden . 

i 1 2 7 

0 

t; 

4 

0 IS 8 

2 7 7 

j Sw;t/,orlaiid . 

1 2 9 11 

0 

17 

2 

1 12 10 

4 19 11 

1 Turkey . 

! 1 4 6 

0 

4 

7 


19 1 

roiitial America 

0 1 8 

0 

lu 

2 

5 'i 4 

5 13 2 

United States 

4 0 0 

1 

3 

0 

1 12 5 

6 1.1 5 


[See Ricardo, The High Price of BaUion .— 
F. A. Walker, Money, ch. iii. — “ Movements of 
the Precious Metals,” by J. Shillcock, Journal 
Institute of Bankers, vol. ii. p. 497. For statis¬ 


tics and estimates of production, distribution, 
total stock, coinage, and use in tlie arts of the 
precious metals, see Jevons, Investigations, p. 
262, etc.; Palgrave, Appendix B, Third Report 
of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, 1886 ; 
Soetbeer, “Materials,” etc., transl. in Appendix 
to Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commis¬ 
sion, 1878 ; Reports of Deputy Master of the 
Mint, and Reports of Director of the United 
States Mint.] f. f. s. 

[N. W. Senior, Three Lectures on thr. Trarsmis' 
Sion of the Precious Metiits from Cnvutrj/ to 
Country, 1827.—J. E. Cairnes, ‘-'fhe Australian 
Gold Episode” (in Essays in Pol. Econ., Theor. 
an d .1 pplied., 1873 ).] 

The course of the distribution of the pi eeioiis 
metahs depends laigrdy on the [losition of the 
producing countries. Thus in classical autiipiity 
they moved from Asia IMinor and 8[uLiii to 
Greece and Italy. The oponingof the American 
mines in the 16th centuiy gave a new direction 
to the monetary current whicdi passed first to 
Spain and Portugal, to be thence distributed to 
the principal centres of Eui’(»pean trade, outlying 
conn tiles remaining long unall'ected (Clitic Le.slie, 
Essays, 2nd ed., pp. 2()0-300). At present 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, the United 
States, Mexico, and South America are the 
sources of monetary currents that flow to the 
countries most closely conucct('(l by trade (see 
Gold; Silvek). Of equal impoitauco is tlie 
tendency—noticed by Pliny (70 a.i>.), and still 
in action—of the precious metals to move east- 
W’ards, in eouse(]uence of the habits of lioarding 
produced by industrial insecurity. India has 
always been the chief recipient, her imports for 
1853-1912 being:—silver, £519,846,000 ; gold, 
£305,858,000. She is believed to have taken 
about 28 per cent of the world’s ])rodiiction of 
gold during 1912 and 1913 ; but tlie peo[de are 
beginning now to use banks and investmenfs, 
and the old hoarding habit shows signs of de¬ 
clining. China and the Dutch Ea.st Indies also 
absorb silver. 

Besides these permanent movements, various 
agencies lead to temporary changes in distribu¬ 
tion. Thus the Autumnal Drain {g.v.') on the 
Bank of England is now well known, and the 
.same phenomenon is noticeable in the United 
States, where “moving the crops” leads to a 
demand for increased currency in the West, and 
a corresponding drain on New York. Such 
internal fluctuations are paralleled by inter¬ 
national movements. A bad harvest in England 
is one of the causes of a foreign drain, sometimes 
ending—as in 1847—in a crisis. More gener¬ 
ally, any trade disturbance will show its effect 
in redistribution of the stock of bullion, an ad- 
instment facilitated and carried out through the 
mechanism of the Foreign Exchanges (g.v.) 
Travellers may directly transport some portion 
of the money of the world, and governmental 
requirements may, apart from die exchanges, 
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lead to transfers of bullion as of other com¬ 
modities (Clare, Money Market Primer ^ p. 109). 
State administrations often accumulate money 
in tlie process of eollectiiig revenue, and further 
or' ate hoards for military or other purposes, e.g. 
tlie German Treasure of £6,000,000 at Span- 
dau. In Home countries coin is locked up 
by tlie 'I'reasiiry at times to a very large 
amount. The eroation of central banks, on 
the other liand, ha.s drawn a large propor¬ 
tion of the metallic ciniilation to a few 
[)oints, and therel»y — artilicial re-strictions 
;ipart—ha.9 made redistribution easier. The 
telegra]>h is an additional aid in .securing speedy 
readjustment of the existing .sto<!k when re- 
(piired, and in connection with the refined 
system of the exchniiges, and modern credit 
arrangements, reduces tlie need for money 
bullion to tlie minimum. 

[G. Clare, Moneif Market Primer y London, 
1891.—W. Jacob, Production and Consumption 
of the Precious Metals, 2 vols., London, 1831 
(r-lis. iii. viii. and xiii, deal with Tuovernents of the 
iiietala).—A. Scitbeer, MateHals, etc., traus. F. 
W. T.'uns.sig, in U.S. Consur.s Rejiorts, No. 87, 
Dec. 1887, jip. 515-rp28]. . c. F. B. 

DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE in political 
economy means justice in the distribution of 
wealth (see Distribution, Ethics of). As to 
what constitutes a just distribution, opinions 
agree only in being chii'lly of a negative rather 
than a positive character. The communist 
does not contend that perfect justice would be 
attained by his system of ccpiality modified 
by dilferences of need, so much as that the in¬ 
justice of the present groat inequalities of 
wealth is obviou.^. Tim .socialist says little 
about the distribution of wealth which would 
prevail if his arrangements for making the 
stare the only proprietor of land and cai»ital 
wcie carried out, but insists at length on the 
injustice of allowing private owners of property 
to enjoy a part of the produce of labour without 
having worked for it. The defender of private 
property seldom f«)Ilows Bastiat in main¬ 
taining that tlie {)r(sent system is just, but 
contents himself with urging that the schemes 
of social reformers would be even less just. The 
ordinary person who has not thought much 
about the subject does not question the justice 
of the distribution which is the result of private 
property and exchange as a whole, but he is 
onstantly denying the justice of e.s.sential parts 
of it. Compassion for poverty and sympathy 
with the worker as agiiinst the idler frequently 
lead him to deny the justice or fairness of per¬ 
fectly honest and open bargains. Still more often 
it ha[)pons that self interest loads him to deny 
tlie justice of the existing distribution so far as 
he liimself is concerned ; the widely-accepted 
maxim of distributive justice, “a fair day’s wages 
for a lair day’s work, ’ is often understood by 
the employoi as meaning a little more wages or 


a little less work, and by the employer as mean¬ 
ing a little more work or a little less wages, 
than the amount fixed by free competition. 

Economists have usually declined to discuss 
distributive justice at any length, holding that 
it is a question of ethics rather than of econo¬ 
mics (see Communism ; Individualism ; Pro¬ 
perty ; Socialism). 

[Cairne.s, Leading Principles, pt. ii., ch. v.— 
Sidgwick, Pol. Kcon.y bk. iv. ch. vi.—H, Eash- 
dall, “ What is Justice ? ” in the Economic Revieu\ 
October 1891 and April 1892.] f.. c. 

DISTRINGAS. A writ of distringas was 
formerly used for the purpose of protecting 
persons beneficially interested in stock standing 
in another person’s name. This procedure does 
not exist any more, but a notice may now be 
sent to the bank or company in the books ol 
which the stock in question is registered, accom- 
jianied by an affidavit stating that the person 
issuing the notice is beneficially interested in 
the stock. The bank or company to whom the 
notice is given, must, as soon as the person in 
whose name the stock is standing attempts to 
transfer the same, inform the person who issued 
the notice, who may thus take immediate pro- 
cec<lings to obtain an order of the court restrain¬ 
ing the transfer. If no such restraining order 
he obtained within a week the transfer of the 
stock must take placje. E. s. 

I )LSUTILITY. See Dihcommoditv. 

D’lVERNOIS, Sir F. See Ivernols, Sir 
F. D’. 

DIVIDEND ON Stock and Shares. —The 
amount of interest or profit divisible among 
holders of stock or shares ; also the amount 
payable to each stockholder or shareholder. 

Questions as to payment of dividends to 
shareholders in incorporated companies are 
frequently before the courts ; it is now a well- 
established principle that such dividends must 
be paid out of profits and not out of capital, 
and that any clause in articles of association 
authorising payment of dividends from capital 
or guaranteeing a certain rate of interest to the 
shareholders in all events is invalid and cannot 
be acted upon {Trevor v. Whitworth, Law 
Reports 12 Appeal Cases 409 ; Guinness v. 
Land Corporation of Ireland, Law Reports 22 
Chancery Division 349. As regards railway 
companies and similar companies, see the Com- 
paiiies Clauses Act, 1845, § 121, and as regards 
companies governed by Table A to the Com¬ 
panies Act 1862, see Table A, Art. 73). 

The rule that dividends must not be paid out 
of capital would, among prudent business men, 
be thought to involve the further rule that 
only so much of the profits is available for 
dividend as remains after making provLsion for 
depreciation in any of the assets in which a 
company’s funds are invested. A rule of this 
nature is frequently contained in articles of 
association, or acted on by directors when the 
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articles are silent on the subject. In the 
absence of such a rule, the dkectors cannot, 
however, be compelled by dissentient share¬ 
holders to make such provision. The excess of 
money obtained by working the property of a 
company over the cost of working it may, in 
such a case, be divided among the shareholders, 
though the property itself is of a wasting 
nature—like a mine, a quarry, or a patent. It 
is also left to the discretion of the directors to 
decide what expenses are properly chargeable to 
revenue and what to capital (^Lu v. NeuchaUl 
Asphalte Company^ Law Reports 41 Chancery 
Division 1; as to the desirability of legislation 
making it incumbent on directors to provide for 
depreciation of capital before paying dividends, 
see Capital, mpra^ p. 221). In well-managed 
companies the directors provide that the valua¬ 
tion of the assets in the balance sheet is correct; 
which is not possible unless sufficient is taken 
from profits to provide for any depreciation. 

Dividends in companies are not always paid 
pari pasm to all shareholders. Companies 
frequently issue preference shares which receive 
a fixed percentage on their nominal amount, 
whilst the other shares, called ordinary shares, 
are entitled to whatever remains after payment 
of the preferential dividend. Dividends pay¬ 
able to preference shareholders must, like 
dividends on ordinary shares, come out of j>rofits, 
and cannot therefore be paid when the profit is 
insufficient. It is generally stated in the 
articles whether preference shares are to be 
cumulative,—that is to say, whetlier a deficiency 
in dividend arising from insufficiency of profits 
in cue year is to be made good out of profits 
of subsequent years, or whether preferential 
dividends are to be paid out of the profits of 
each year only — non-cumulative dividend. 
Should no special stipulation exist, dividends on 
preference shares in companies.registered under 
the Companies Acts are cumulative ( JVehb v. 
Earle, Law Reports 20 Equity 666), but as 
regards railway companies and other similar 
companies governed by the Companies Clauses 
Acts, it is provided by Companies Clauses Act, 
§ 121, that ‘‘if in any year ending on the day 
prescribed in the special act, and if no day is 
described, then on the 31st day of December, 
there are no profits available for the payment 
of the full amount of preferential dividend or 
interest for that year, no part of the deficiency 
shall be made good out of the profits of any 
subsequent year or out of any other funds of 
the company.” 

Railway companies have of late years fre¬ 
quently used a privilege conferred on them by 
the ^lilway Regulation Act, 1868, § 13, 
enabling them subject to certain conditions to 
divide the whole or a part of their ordinary 
stock into preferred and deferred ordinary stock. 
The dividend available for that part of the 
ordinary stock which has been so divided is 


apportioned as follows: the preferred stock 
receives a certain maximum dividend (generally 
six per cent), and any balance remaining over 
goes to the deferred stock. The latter is, of 
course, a habitual object of stock-exchange 
gambling, speculators always favouring securities 
liable to sudden rises and falls, and it can hardly 
be said that it was wise for parliament to create 
special facilities for speculative operations in 
railway shares, as such operations cannot fail to 
have an indirect influence on the management 
of the companies to which they relate. 

Where dividends have been paid improperly 
to shareholders, the directors aic liable to 
refund the ariiount out of their own moneys, 
and when the action has been brought before 
the 1st January 1890, they cannot plead any 
statute of limitations, being, in that respect, 
exactly in the same position as the trustees of 
a settlement or will who lia\c committed a 
breach of (rust {In re Sharpe, Law Reports (92) 
1 Chancery 154). 

As regards so-called “bonus dividends,” see 
Bonus. 

[Lindley, Company Law. —Buckley, Companies 
AcL<i. —Palmer, Company PrecedenU. —H odges, 
Kaikoays .—Browne andTheohald, Laio of'Pailway 
Companies.'] e.s. 

DIVIDEND, MKDiiEVAL. One part or the 
other of an indenture or chirograph, a term con¬ 
fined to the practice of the exchequer. if. ua. 

DIVIDEND (in Bankruptcy). The rate¬ 
able share in money which a creditor who has 
proved his debts, receives out of the proceeds of 
his debtor’s estate is called a dividend. When 
the estate is a large one dividends are declared 
and })aid from time to time as the, estate is 
realised. When the assets do not exceed £d00, 
the bankruptcy rules of 1886 direct that the 
estate shall, when practicable, be distributed in 
a single dividend. In other cases, under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1883, the first dividend is 
directed to be distributed within four months 
from the conclusion of the first meeting of 
creditors, and subsequent dividends at intervals 
of not more than six months (§ 68). Before 
the declaration of the final divideml, notice 
must be given to persons claiming to be creditors, 
but who have hitherto failed to estaVilish their 
claims. 

Unclaimed dividends are paid into a govern¬ 
ment account of the Bank of England called 
the “ Bankruptcy Estates Account” (§ 162). 

.M. I), c. 

DIVIDEND WARRANT. A dividend 
warrant may be described as a cheque for the 
payment of a dividend. It may be crossed in 
the like manner as a cheque, and is in the main 
governed by the same rules. In one respect, 
however, it appears to be peculiar. When a 
cheque is payable to the order of two or more 
payees, it requires the indorsement of them all, 
but if a dividend warrant be payable to the 
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onier of two or more payees it is the practice 
of Ijankers to pay on the indorsement of any 
one of them. Tins practice appears to have 
received legislative sanction, for § 97 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, in terms provides 
that nothing in that act is to affect “the 
validity of any usage relating to dividend 
wamints or the indorsement tljercof.” 

M. D. C. 

DIVISIBILITY OF MONEY. DIVISIONS 
OF MONEY. The divisibility of the material 
of money is an important factor in its usefulness. 
It is o.ssential that the mass should be readily 
divisible into parts, great or small, with exact¬ 
ness and without deterioration ; and, again, 
tlmt the sum of those parts, if re-united, should 
he etiual in value to the original mass. The 
f)recious metals fully meet these requirements ; 
and this (quality, in addition to their other 
merits in respect of durability and portability, 
has secured for them their position as the money 
of civilisation. The divisions and subdivisions 
of money are both the cause and effect of the 
scale of prices. They liave not in many cases 
selected for theoretical appropriateness, 
hut liavo been determined by practical con- 
vcnieiicc, to suit the habits of the people among 
wliom they circulate. In these instances they 
heai' some reference to the scale of ordinary 
transactions, hut it will be found not unfre- 
• luently that the denominations and divisions 
of money have prescribed ])rices. Especially is 
this the case with h'es for personal services, 
where neither the value of the thing done nor 
the cost of doing it can bo stated with accuracy. 
Sue]) are the fees current in the medical and 
other professions, which nre quoted in guineas 
or half guineas ; such also are the legal fees of 
ds. 8d. and 13s. 4d., corresponding respectively 
to the “ noble ” and the “ mark.” lu all these 
cases the rate of [)ayment was prescribed by a 
denomination of money formerly in use, and 
the price has survived wliile the coin has dis¬ 
appeared. Allotlier instance is to be found in 
the parlianientaiy railway fare of one penny 
mile. At the time tliat this rate was fixed 
there was no experience as to the cc^st of carry¬ 
ing passengers, nor was any pretence made of 
apportioning the rate to tin'! cost or value of 
the service perlormed. The selection was 
purely arbitrary, ami was suggested by tho 
existence of the coin. It would undoubtedly 
have been ‘JO or 30 per cent more—or less—had 
the subdivisions of the shilling been less or more 
numerous. So also with the penny post. 
This jioint is further illustrated by the different 
lates charged in dillorent countries for interna¬ 
tional postiigo, where charges would bo uniform 
hut tor the dilference in the 'Uvisiwiis of money. 
Ill tive countries ot the Postal Union, as shown 
below, tlie rates differ by as much as 12 per cent 
among tiiem.selves, ranging troni 6 per cent above 
the Liiglisii rate of *2Ad. to d per cent below it. 



Equivalent, 
of 2id. 

Hate 

Charged. 

2id.=» 

1000. 

Germany 

pfgs. 21-281 

pfgs. 20 

= 939 

France 

cents 26*272 

cents 25 

= 962 

Holland 

cents 12*595 

cents 12^ 

= 993 

Sweden 

ore 18*916 

ore 20 

= 1067 

Portugal 

reis 46*918 

reis 50 

= 1066 


Again, increase or reduction in small charges 
will necessarily follow the subdivisions of money. 
Thus fares by omnibus or tramcars have been 
not imfrequently reduced or raised e.g^. from 2d. 
to Id. oTvtcever'sa, when there could be no ground 
for supposing that the cost of carrying a pas¬ 
senger had been reduced or increased by any¬ 
thing like 50 or 100 per cent. R. w. b. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR. By the ‘‘division 
of labour,” or, as it is sometimes called, the 
“division of employment,” is understood the 
separation of the total labour required for the 
manufacture of a single product into various 
distinct processes, and the allocation of each 
of these processes to a particular labourer or 
body of labourers. It is to be distinguished 
from the simple combination of labour, which 
consists in the massing together of homogeneous 
labour to produce a great effect. Thus in road- 
making, although a hundred men are employe*] 
to lay the metal on a road, there is no division 
of labour, while in tlie publication of a news¬ 
paper, where one man arianges the types, 
another classifies tho material, another coiTects 
tho proofs, etc., there is division of labour. 
The phrase division of labour has become 
current through its use by Adam Smith in the 
famous chapters in which lie opens the Wealth 
of Natiems (bk. i. chs. i.-iii.) 

Historically speaking, tho division of labour 
commences with the specialisation of indus¬ 
tries, and tho specialisation of processes in the 
same industry, to which alone we strictly a]»ply 
the term, is only an extension of the same 
tendency. In an early statr of society each 
man i.s his own smith, clothier, armourer ; 
he is farmer, hunter, tishermaii, carpenter, all 
in one. The earliest division of labour is made 
wlien one individual devotes his whole time to 
some special work, such as boat-building, or 
the making ol bows and arrows ; and we may 
therefore say that it is coincident with the first 
creation of capital. (See Bagehot’s Ecorwmic 
Studies^ pp. 57, 58). To the specialisation of 
industry follows its organisation, viz. the 
formation of groups of labourers whose efforts 
are all directed towards the manufacture of 
one particular product. The organisation of 
industry leads necessarily to the division of 
labour, which indeed becomes in time the 
principal feature of that organisation. In a 
state of society where industry is very highly 
organised a single product is frequently the 
result not only of a variety of different processes 
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in one industry, but the work of a number of 
different industries also. Some of these are 
termed “ subsidiary industries,"’ (see Marshall’s 
Eccyruyrrms of Industry, p. 62). In the manu¬ 
facture of machinery a whole series of trades 
are employed, from the digging of the mineral 
to the finishing of the machine. This combina¬ 
tion of industries is in reality division of labour 
in an extended form. 

Of the consequences of the division of labour 
the most important is the increase in the 
quantity of work which it enables the same 
number of people to perform in the same amount 
of time. For this improved eifectiveness of 
labour Adam Smith assigns three causes. (1) 
The workman acquires greater dexterity in his 
work, because it consists of some one simple 
operation, and he can therefore do it better and 
more quickly than if he had to vary his labour. 
In other words, he has constant practice, and 
therefore approaches nearer to perfection. It 
needs no illustration to point out the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of skill which continuous 
practice in any branch of human employment 
is known to confer. (2) The workman also 
saves time when he is entirely devoted to a 
single process, because ho does not require to 
pass constantly from one place to another, or 
exchange one tool for another. Adam Smith 
also suggests that where the work is continuous 
the application of the labourer is greater than 
it is where he has to begin new work every now 
and then. (3) By the direction of his whole 
attention to a single operation, or a single 
process, the workman becomes so thoroughly 
fainiliar with it that any advantageous change 
in the machinery he deals with will naturally 
occur to him more readily than it does to those 
who have their attention divided between 
icvcral items of labour. ’fo these causes (4) 
increased a])titudc and skill has been added. 
The recognition of this is generally ascribed to 
Mr. Babbage, though that author stated that 
he found it in a foreign work (see C. Babijage) 
on economics (Gioja, Nuovo Prospetto delle 
Scienze Eomiomiche, Milan, 1815). Increased 
a]ititude and skill is created by the specialisation 
of labour ; it consists in the economy of work 
that is gained when each man is employed on 
the kind of labour he is best fitted for. Where 
a workman has two or more things to do, ho 
will be less iitted for some than for others ; 'but 
the concentration of his energies on one single 
kind of work enables him constantly to labour 
at the things ho finds most suitable. 

That the division of labour, from the above 
causes, increases the productivity of labour, and 
that very greatly, is not denied. It is urged, 
however, that there are counterbalancing results 
of the division, less direct perhaps than those 
above noted, but still traceable to it, which 
have an opposite effect on the piodactivity of 
laboiu-; and this apart altogether from other 
voi^ I. 


advantages or disadvantages duo to it. ( 1 ) 
Where labour is very highly specialised, the 
effect of perpetmal concentration of the mind on 
a single operation is deadening to the mental 
faculties. We are all aware that variety of 
occupation produces a healthy state of mind, 
and that while perpetual practice of one thing 
brings about a kind of mechanical perfection, it 
has a deteriorating elfect on the faculties in 
general. The principal way in which this con¬ 
sequence of the diWsion of labour acts on its 
productivity, perhaps, is that it counterbalances 
to a large extent the probability of useful in¬ 
ventions which we counted among the results 
on the other side of the question. On the 
other hand, it is urged that work performed 
mechanically frees tlie mind and gives more 
time for thought. (2) A mere important con¬ 
sideration, but one which adects not the labour 
of the individual so much as labour in the 
gross, is this—that the specialisation of labour 
of necessity involves the unsuitability of the 
average workman for any kind of work, other 
than that he has been trained to. For example, 
suppose that a workman is employed on some 
small but delicate mechanical operation, which 
he has trained himself by long practice to per¬ 
form with extraordinary celerity and accuracy. 
Some change in the market, or new invention, 
or development of mechanical science,—and 
where industry is highly organised all these 
causes are to be looked for—renders unnecessary 
the continuance of the particular piece of work 
he has hitherto done. Had he been in the 
habit of doing work in which there was variety 
or versatility, it would be much easier for him 
to turn his hand to something now ; but in the 
highly-specialised condition of industry it is 
now unlikely that he will find any work corre¬ 
sponding to that he has been obliged to aban¬ 
don. This disadvantage we may call want of 
elasticity of labour ; and we may note that it 
tends to lessen the productive power of tlie 
total labour-force in existence. (3) Inasmuch 
as health and {)hysical capacity are invaluable 
in their effect on the power of all labourers, 
anything which impairs or weakens the strength 
of the workman diminishes the efliciency of his 
work. The manifold division of labour has led 
in our time to the (unploymcnt in the same 
business of far larger quantities of operatives 
than used to be massed together in Adam 
Smith’s days. Therefore, though ho states 
that “we can seldom see more, at one time, 
than those employed in a single branch,” at 
the present time it is common to have all the 
branches of a great industry working together 
in the same place. For convenience’ sake, this 
has led to the massing together of great popu¬ 
lations in large centres of industry ; and thus 
the conditions of life, as to health, have been 
rendered less advantageous to the labourers. 

From these considerations it may be deduced 

2 R 
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that while the division of labour increases to a 
gi-eat degree the productivity of labour, it has 
counterbalancing effects which modify the 
advantage. When we look at some of the 
other less obvious results of the division of 
labour, we see that it is in most cases open to 
argument whether they have a tendency to 
augment the net result of laliour, or the rijverse. 
We have already seen that the monotony of 
work which a great specialisation leads to must 
bo regarded as an elTcct which modifies the 
advantages derived from long and continuous 
practice ; and in its general influence on the 
workman we are bound to suppose it must have 
a tendency to inijiair his mental faculties. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out that concur¬ 
rently with the progress of that specialisation, 
the labouring classes have attained to a con¬ 
tinually higher standard of education, and to 
a greater developirnmt of mental power. This 
may bo partly explained by the fact tliat an¬ 
other result of tlie sjiocialisation of labour is 
that a greater and greater jiroportion of the total 
work done eomes to [>osscss iii some degree the 
character of skilhal labour ; in other words, it 
makes demands on the iniud of the labourer as 
well as on his body. Brute force counts always 
for loss as the organisation of industry pro¬ 
gresses, and tlie most striking example of this 
tendency which wo see in our own day is the 
ever-increasing field for the work of women. 
The intei-dependence of industries is another 
conscfpicneo of which much may be said 
favourably as well as the reverse. When all 
farm labour is done by hand, movements in 
other branches of work (tan only very indirectly 
affeet those engaged in agriculture, liut when 
machinery is introduced for jiloughing, reap¬ 
ing, etc., the business of farming comes to be 
intimately coiiiiceted with ironwork, the making 
of machinery, and j)robably with the hewing of 
coal also. Tlicrelbre the cost of production to 
tlie farmer will be allectod by inventions in 
maebiiiery, by alterations in the wages of the 
classes of workmen who make machinery, and 
by variations in the price of coal and iron. 
The interdepeiulence of industries, of which the 
above is a very obvious example, is a m(>st 
important factor in modern life. On account 
of the hanging together in a greater or less 
degree of all trades, good or bad fortune has 
a toiuh'ucy to visit all sinuiltaneously. This 
interdependence also breeds a feeling of common 
interest among employers of all classes, and 
also between labourers on every fiehl ; with tlie 
result that we now see an increasing teiidem^y, 
especially on the part of labour, to band its 
forces togi'ther for some general object, or for 
some special advantage. A universal strike in 
any large industry would paralyse the entire 
trade of the I'-ouutry. 

The division of labour can be carried out 
much farther in some industries than in othere ; 


and, as Adam Smith points out (JVealth of 
Nations, bk. i. ch. iii.), it is only limited by the 
extent of the market. This latter considera¬ 
tion, however, is of very inucb less importance 
now than it was in the days when he wrote. 
The improvements in the means of transit 
made witliin the last hundred years have been 
so great as in large measure to abrogate the 
old limitations of market. The expenses and 
difficulties of land-carriage, which Smith notices, 
have been so greatly reduced that goods are 
constantly sent to market by long journeys 
across country. Still, in tlie smaller industries, 
it must always be the case that in a market 
where the customers can only be drawn from a 
limited area, the division of labour cannot be 
carried to any great extent. As among differ¬ 
ent industries, the division is generally earned 
out furthest where two conditions are satisfied : 
a large employment of workers, and the con¬ 
tinued re])etition of identical operations. In a 
small bii.siness it is clearly impossible to sub¬ 
divide the work done very minutely. Where 
the same work can be done continuously, again, 
a greater division of labour is possible than 
where it has to be varied at different periods. 
Thus agriculture is an industry in which the 
division of labour can never be very greatly 
extended, because the same people, from the 
very nature of their business, Tuust be employed 
in difi'erent opeivitions at different seasons of 
the year. On the other liaud, in a cotton 
factory, the division of labour is probably 
(‘xteiided to its farthest possible present limits. 
These differences form one of the many causes 
which bring about the uontinuons How of popu¬ 
lation in tins country from rural to urban 
districts ; a tendency which it is hopeless to 
check so long as w’e purchase food in groat 
quantities from foreign countries with our 
manufactured goods. 

It is noticeable that in retail trades, in 
w’hich a vast quantity of capital is invested 
and a multitude of labourers employed, there 
does not appear to be os much scope for divi¬ 
sion of labour as in manufacture. Here the 
tendency is not for a particular retailer of 
g(wls to coniine himself more and more to the 
sale of a special kind of article, but for large 
retailers to spread tlieir business over as many 
commodities, and over as gi-eat a variety of 
commodities as possible ; and by this means it 
would appear that retail trade is more remunera¬ 
tive when it is general than when it is special- 
ised. The prolits of the retailer depend less 
on the amount of work done by his workmen 
or the percentage of jirofits on the sale of goods 
than on the total number of sales he can make : 
what is commonly called his turn-over. Causes 
which in manufacturing industries increase the 
power and value of labour, therefore, have no 
such effect on the labour employed in the retail 
trade. With the retail trades must be classed 
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th^se great organisations called the carrying 
trades, which aim at the same object, viz. the 
bringing to market of goods already made. 

[The question of the division of labour is dis¬ 
cussed in all the standard English works on politi¬ 
cal economy. See also The Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures by Babbage, chs. xix. to xxiii., 
where many interesting facts in illusti’ation of the 
division of labour are recorded. The socialist point 
of view may be studied in Capital^ by Karl Marx, 
translated into English by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, and edited by F. Engels, and in 
Hyiidman's Historical Basis of Socialism, The 
most complete monogi’aph on the History of Divi¬ 
sion of Labour is that by Schmoller in Jahrbuch 
fur Gesetzfiehu7i(j^ 1889.] M. o. D. 

DIZAIN, a coin struck in France in the 
reign of Charles VIII., worth ten deniers, and 
was also known as a Carolus. ii. L. 

DOBBS, Arthur (1689-1765), was the eldest 
son of Kichard Dobbs of Castletown. He be¬ 
came liigh sheriir of Antrim in 1720, was 
member for Carrickfergus in the Irisli parlia¬ 
ment 1727-1760, and was a})pointed engineer- 
in-chief and surveyor goneial in Ireland by 
Walpole. His Essay on the Trade and Improve- 
merit of Ireland (Dublin, 1729-1731, 2 parts, 
8vo, reprinted in Thom’s Collection of Tracts, 
1861, ii. 321, etc.) is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion on Irish trade and population drawn from 
'fficial sources. He advocated a better system 
of land tenure. In 1732 lie introduced an en¬ 
closure act in the Irish parliament (see Viscount 
Mountmorres, Impartial Reflections on the 
Rresent Crisis, 1796, 8vo). 

[M‘Culloch, Literature of Political Economy, 
1845, p. 46.— Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. XV. p. 132. — Appleton, Cyclopcedia of 
American Biography, vol. ii. p. 189.] ll. R. T. 

DOCK. 

Development of the Modern Dock System, p. 611; London 
Docks, p. Oil ; Provincial Dock Development, p. 613; 
Warrants, p. 615; Effect of Economic Changes upon 
Docks, p. 615 ; Competition in relation to Docks, p. 
021; Incidence of Dock Charges, p. 621; Dock Finance, 
p. 621; Dock Ownership, p. 621; Public Ownership, 
p. 621; (1) Management, p. 621; (2) Public Conveni¬ 
ence, p. 621; (.3) Finance, p. 621 ; List of Mercantile 
Docks in the United Kingdom, pp. 616-620. 

Development of the Modern Dock System .— 
The first commercial dock in this country was 
the Howland Great Wet Dock at Rotherhithc, 
constructed in 1660 by private enterprise. This 
dock, known later as the Greenland Dock, now 
forms part of the system of the Surrey Com¬ 
mercial Docks. The earliest example in this 
country of a dock owned by a raunicipality is 
the harbour at Port-Glasgow on the Clyde, con¬ 
structed by the municipality of Glasgow in 
1662, on account of the distance of the usual 
port, Irvine, and the necessity of conveying 
merchandise for twenty miles by pack-horses 
(Deas, “The River Clyde,” Inst, of Naval 
Arch., vol. XXX. p. 20). The next important 
incident in dock history is the construction of 


the Mersey Docks in 1708. In 1666 the grosa 
burthen of the 15 vessels that represented the 
shipping trade of Liverpool was 268 tons. At 
this time Liverpool pr ssessed a natural harbour 
of about a mile in length, in a “small creek 
off the north bank of the Mersey. The mouth 
of this pool became, in 1708, the first Mersey 
Dock—the Old Dock, now no longer in exist¬ 
ence (Lyster, on “Recent Dock Extensions at 
Liverpool,” Inst. Civ. Eng., vol. c. ■|)t. ii.). 
This dock was constructed by the Coi poration 
of Liverpool (Rees, Encyclopedia, vol. xii., art. 
“Docks”). The condition of the great docks 
of tlie country was as follous (1911) ;— 

London Docks .—The eight dc- ks described in 
Table A are under the management of the Port 
of London Authority, established by the Port of 
London Act 1908. The docks generally, and the 
channels of approach to them, arc entirely in¬ 
adequate to their work, and considerable addi¬ 
tions have been undertaken (1911). 

The Act of 1908 provides that, to enable the 
Authority to represent the varied intoiests con¬ 
cerned, it should consist of 28 members, of 
whom 1 is appointed by the Admiralty, 2 by 
the Board of Trade, 4 by the London County 
Council (2 being members and 2 not- membeis 
of the Council), 2 by the Corporation of London 
(1 being a nicml;)er, 1 not a member), 1 by the 
’rrinify House, 18 being elected by the Payers 
of Dues, Wharfingers, and owners of River 
Craft, 1 member, however, being elected by 
Wharlingei s only. 

Besides the docks and warehouses, the Port 
of liondon Authority controls the waterway of 
the Thames from Teddington, practically to the 
Nore, a distance of 70 miles. The dock pro¬ 
perties include a total .■iica of 2583 acres, with 
a river frontage about 3 miles, 28 miles of 
«[uays available for shipping, and about 120 
miles of railways. There are many cranes with 
all appliances for tire work. The Port Aiitliority 
also exercises much of the jurisdiction of tlie 
Waterman’s Company. 

The purchase of the dock undertakings was 
effected by the issue of Port Stock in substitu¬ 
tion for the various dock stocks raised by the 
separate undertakings and conqianies which 
constructed the original dock system, and whose 
dates extended from the year 1660 practically 
to 1908 ; the amounts \vere (1912);— 

3 % “A” stock (issued 1909) . £9,379,752 

4%“B”stock( ,, 1909) . 13,210,706 

3^ % Inscribed stock (issue<l 1911) 2,000,000 

£24,590,468 

Since 1886 the growth in the size of the vessels 
using the Port has been continuous, and the ton- 
nageof the shipping enteringand leaving the Port 
of London from foreign countries, British posses¬ 
sions and coast-wise, in 1912, was 29,495,621 
tons. A scheme for the development of the Port 
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ha? been arranged to coat about £14,500,000, 
the first part now under construction (1911-14) 
costing about £6,000,000. Besides the addi¬ 
tions described in Table A, an extensive dredging 
programme has been undertaken, widening and 
deepening all channels ; a large cold store, fitted 
with electric lifts, in Smithfield, for a further 
80,000 carcasses, is added (total accommodation 
for frozen meat in London Docks approaciies 
1,350,000 carcasses) ; also two additional pneu¬ 
matic grain elevators, 100 tons an hour capacity, 
suction-pipes, etc., and large new Ofli(‘es. 

Provincidl Dock Development. - ~ the 

dock system of the Thames was devt )oping, 
that of the Mersey was growing rapi<dy. "Phe 
gr(nvtli of the cotton trade, and the increasing 
jinj)( nation of American produce, especially 
wlicat, stimulated the provision of docks ami 
warehouses at the chief })orts on the western 
sea-huard. The Mersey and the Clyde became 
great industrial centres and great harbours. 

fAverpool —The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, formed by Act of 1857—consisting of 
‘2S members, 24 elected by the Dock Kate-payers, 

4 appointed by the I\l( rsey Conservancy Com- 

Tarle B.—M 


are a striking feature of the docks. Special 
warehouse accommodation for the storage ol 
grain has been provided both at Liverpool and 
at Birkenhead. The wool warehouse will take 
118,000 bales of wool, while the tobacco ware¬ 
house is probably the largest warehouse in the 
worlil. There are large cold storage depots. 
'Pank accommodation is provided for the storage 
of petroleum. The railway facilities connect 
the great railway companies with the quays ; 
the Board also 'j^vns an extensive system of 
lines traversing and intersecting the doek estate 
in all directions. The port is used by all the 
great steamship companies - the White Star, the 
Cuiiard, Elder Dem})ster, Dominion Line, etc. 
In 1909 the number of vessels liad risen to 
24,799, with tonnage of 16,747,479, the total 
rates paid on vessels £730,469 ; 17 : 7, and the 
rates and dues paid on goods £633,121 : 3 : 5. 
As regards export trade Liverpool stands witli- 
ont a rival in the Kingdom, as the following com¬ 
parative figures of the values of exports for the 
year 1909 will show : Liverjiool, £157,464,098 ; 
Loiidon,£120,546,867;Hull,£27,194,425;Olas- 
gow, £27,023,646,; Southampton, £26,710,818. 

RsRY Docks. 



Dock Estate. 

Water Area. 

l.ineal Quayage. 

Depth of Sill. 

r.iv«rno()l Docks— 

»;(» Ducks aiul Basins 
Birkenhead Docks— 
21 Ducks and Basins 

Acres. 

llTli 

60G 

427 acres 2967 sq. yds. 

171 „ 3250 „ „ 

26 miles 1466 yards 

9 „ 14*22 „ 

Varies from 2' 6" above to 
*20' ludow O.D.8. 

Varii's from 0. D.S, to 18' 8" 
below 0. D.S. 

Total . 

16771 

.599 ,, 1386 ,, „ 

36 „ 11*28 „ 


Liverpool Graving Docks 

Birkenhead Graving Docks 

Length of Floor . 

»» >> ♦ 

. 10,147'2" 

. 2, 430' 0" 

Varies from 3' 1" above to 
16' *2" below O.D.S. 

Varies from 4' 1" to 7' 8" 
btilow O.D.S. 

'total. 

. 1*2,577'2" 


New Docks are under construction. To provide accommodation for vessels of exceptional size (up to 1000 ft. 
in length) the construction of a largo Dock has been commenced, capable of being used as a graving Dock when 
nert'.ssHry. The dimensions of the Dock are : length, 1020 ft. ; wi<Uh, 120 ft. ; water area, over 3 acres ; depth of 
sill, 25 ft. below Old Dock Sill. The New Gladstone Docks are to consist of Half-tide Dock, 870 ft. long by 
180 ft. wide, with a Sill 30 ft. below datum, a Lock, and two Branch Docks. 


missioners (the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the President of the Board of Trade)—controls 
the Port of Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

The docks are equipped with very powerful 
modern appliances. Hydraulic power stations 
are placed at suitable centres, the power being 
used for opening and closing the dock gates, and 
for dealing with cargoes. Steam and electric 
power is also provided. The natural disadvan¬ 
tages of the river— i.e. the bar, and the im¬ 
mense rise of the tide, the total range between 
high and low water being as much as 33 feet 
on extreme spring tides and 11 feet on neap 
tides—have been met by very complete dredging 
appliances, by an immense floating landing- 
stage, nearly half a mile long, carried on iron 
pontoons, and held in position by bridges con¬ 
nected with the .shore and stage by swivel joints 
and mooring-chains. The warehouses and sheds 


In the import trade Liverpool is second to Lon¬ 
don alone, and much exceeds all other ports. 
The principal articles of trade are corn, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, cattle, petroleum, and provisions. 
The borrowing powers of the Board are as 
follows: amount authorised (1859 to 1906), 
£31,789,554 ; amount borrowed, £25,720,874. 

Manchester .—The Harbour and Port of Man¬ 
chester was constituted by the Manchester Ship 
Canal Act 1885, and the Manchester Ship 
Canal Co. is the Harbour Authority of the Port. 
The Ship Canal was opened for traffic in 1894. 

There are many lines of steamers sailing to 
the principal countries of the world. Man¬ 
chester is now the second port for cotton in the 
Kingdom, the third fruit port, and the fourth 
in value of exports and imports. The traffic 
has increased from less than 1,000,000 tons in 
1894 to nearly 5,000,000 in 1911, and the 
revenue from less than £100,000 in 1894 to 
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over £550,000 in 1910. The work has been 
carried oufc under unexampled engineering 
difficulties and corresponding expense, greatly 
owing to the district which it serves being the 
most densely populated in England. 

There are 21 Directors of the Company, 10 
elected by the Shareholders, and 11 by the 
Manchester Corporation. The capital powers 
amount to £18,573,230, and the expenditure on 
capital account to June 30, 1910, £10,796,925. 

The imports into Manchester are raw cotton 
(American and Egyiitian), timber, grain, oil, 
fiiiit, frozen meat, wood pulp; the exports are— 
manufactured cotton, coal, agricultural machines, 
acids, and an enormous quantity of general 
merchandise. 

The e(piipment of the principal docks at 
Manchester includes hydraulic, steam, and 
electric cranes of great power. Bonded ware¬ 
houses are also provided. 

Tab MS 0.—Manchkster. 

(,.) PriDciiMl docks 

p^pdsir i -re., 6i miles lod. 

(h) U«ne.in> (HrirlKO- Total area, 70 acres ; watararca, 
wap.r) lloWts ( 1 - , ’■ ^ ^ 

, -Xiit-Uracres.^ 

<u) Maiioliutiter J)ry l)<.K.‘,ks Co. Ltd.— 

1, 821 lojiii MaiiclK^stiT, 

ShipbiTiMiiii; and Ui‘i»airing Yards. 

1 ^Dock 1 “I’'’’’''' 

1 uocK. ^ of UrUng vessels of 25UO tons. 

a. 2 miles from Mancliosp'r, 

Ora\ iiig (fy'iii ft., long, 65 ft. wide, 22 ft. water 
Dock \ on the blocks. 

... , . ( -12'^ ft. long, 05 ft. wMe, 18 ft. water 

Dry Dock I „„ u,c biteka. 

■ / 200 ft. long, 03 ft. wide, 10 ft. water 
rioaiing 1 Ihobloeks; capable of lifting 
‘ "'■"-’"“t vessels ..f 7000 tent. 

The Canal lias it.s entrance at Eastham, 19 
miles from the bar at the mouth of the riv(‘r 
Mersey, It is inile.s long, and its dej)th, 
as \V('ll as tliiit of the four large docks at Man¬ 
chester, is from 26 to 28 feet, 'fhere are throe 
locks at Eastham, forming three separate en- 
trance.s by which access is obtained whenever 
the tide is less than 16 ft. 2 in. above the Old 


the other gi’eat railway companies of the King¬ 
dom. There is also direct communication with 
fourteen other canal companies. 

Clyde Navigation .—At Glasgow the trustees 
of the Clyde Navigation, by deepening the river- 
channel and erecting quays upon the banks, had 
])ractically converted the Clyde into a dock ; but 
the extension of trade rendered necessary the 
construction of the Kingston Dock, 1867 , 
Queen’s Dock, completed 1880 ; and Prince’s 
Dock, completed 1897. The combined area ot 
these docks is 74 acres. The expansion of 
the mineral trade, in the importation of iron ore 
and the exportation of coal, also led to the 
construction of the Rothesay Dock, Clydebank, 
6 miles below Glasgow, opened 1907 and 
having an area of 20^ acres. Special accom¬ 
modation is provided for landing and liousing 
cattle and storing timber, and a large granary 
is (1911) in course of construction. The North 
British, Caledonian, and Glasgow & South- 
Western Railway Companies have access 
through branch lines to the docks, and the 
trustees own about 36 miles of bai’bour railway 
on the street level. (See 'fable D.) 

Table D. 

Partiriilars as to Glasgow Harbour and Docks, 


First Act for iinproving the River C.’lyde 
First Act ibr improving the ILarbour 
of Glasgow ... 

First Act for imakinga Dock at Gla.sgow 

Length of Qmiy.s. 

Area of Quay.'>, Roads, and Shod sjiace 
.iVrea of ^Shed .space .... 
Area of Tinilx r Y:ir<is .... 
Area of Wat^T Space .... 
Amount of railianiontary Borrowing 

Ikiuaus. 

Amtanil of Deot. 

'I’otal (.apital Expenditure to 30th 

.luneLUO. 

'I'otal Income of Trustees from 1752 . 

Income lor year to 30th .lime. p.dO 
Lepth of Water, at average Low Water 
Springs—la River . 

In Gla.sgow Harbour 
In Docks .... 
Rise of average Spring Tides— 

In River . 

In Glasgow Harbour and Docks 


1809. 

LS40. 

19,231 lin. ydc. 
1S7 aci'CS. 

56;^ aci'es. 

31 acres. 

325 acres. 

£8,500,000 

£0,979,808 

.£9,298,587 

.£17,258,207 

£555,403 

22 to 24 foot. 

16 to 28 feet. 

22 to 28 feet. 

10 to 12 feet. 

12 hs‘t. 


Dock sill, 'fho principal docks (see Table 0) 
at .Mamdicstcr are 50 miles from the sea. The 
Comininy also owns the Runcorn Docks, shii)- 
biiilding and repairing yanls, about lifty 
wharves and lay-byes situated at various points 
between Eastham and Manclicster; besides 
these there are the Ellesmere Port Docks, the 
property of the Shropshire Union Railway (see 
'Pablo E). There arc oil tanks owned by various 
companies, with a total capacity of 26,912,282 
gallons (99,119 tons), and large cold-air .storage. 

A grain elcv.itor is situated on the canal, 
with storage c/ipacity of 40,000 tons. 

The Manchester Dock raihvays are 80 miles 
in extent and completely inter.sect the dock 
estate. 'The wShip Canal Company’s raihvays, 
running alongside the canal, are connected with 


For a general description of the other docks 
of the country see 'Pable E. Tliis table gives a 
summary of the principal features of each of the 
«locks dc.scribed. We only regret that the limits 
of space compel the exclusion of many interest¬ 
ing details. Since the table was tirst compiled 
in 1892 much imiirovenient has taken place in 
dock accommodation. Among these may be 
mentioned those carried out at Bristol, where 
the capital invested has increased nearly 
£4,000,000 within the last twenty years, and 
at Southampton, where the capital invested 
has increased over£3,000,000. On the Humber, 
new docks have been opened at Immiugham 
(1912) and Hull (1914) in direct communica¬ 
tion with the collieries of Derbyshire, Notts, and 
South Yorks, and are equipped for dealing with 
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the rapid shipment of coal, the equipment being 
largely electrical. At Cardiff the area of docks and 
basins has increased by nearly 100 acres and the 
capital invested by over £2,000,000. Very great 
improvements have been made on the river Tyne 
under the care of the Tyne Improvement Com¬ 
missioners, who have spent nearly £7,000,000 
on their work. They state, in their report, that 
“the river Tyne is the only port of refuge on 
the East Coast between the Humber and the 
Forth.” The great improvement in the river 
has been accompanied by a vast increase in the 
industries carried on—shipbuilding and repair¬ 
ing, chemical works, iron and steel manufac¬ 
tories, hemp and wire rope works, potteries, etc. 
They add : “While Tynesiders now living can 
well remember the time when there were less 
than 7 feet of water on the bar at low water, 
there is now a depth approaching 25 feet at low 
water, shortly to be increased to 30 feet, and 
vessels of the largest class are enabled to enter 
and leave the port at almost any state of the 
tide.” The docks belonging to the North 
Eastern Railway Company also provide accom¬ 
modation for the timber traffic, the storage of 
grain, and other cargoes. On the Clyde the 
area of docks and basins has more than doubled 
since our statement in 1892, and the income 
has increased in fully the same proportion. In 
ihia connection we may mention that at Swansea 
the capital invested has increased from about 
£1,400,000 to over £4,000,000, while the area 
of docks and basins has grown from 60 acres 
to 126 acres. At Ncvv[)ort (Monmouthshire) 
the area of docks and basins has increased 
from about 56 to more than 150 acres ; the 
South Hock, of 110 acres, being the largest 
single dock enclosed by artificial walls in Great 
Britain. Since 1892 the area of the docks and 
basins at Dover has increased from 17^ to 91 
acres, and the docks at Fleetwood from 10 to 
25 acres. 

Doclc Warrants .—Under this system goods 
may be “mobilised like money.” Such goods 
are necessarily stored at great financial centres 
under the control of public bodies. See Clear¬ 
ing System ; Conditioning ; Cotton Clear¬ 
ing ; Dock Warrant ; Sampling and 
Grading. 

Effect of Economic Changes icpon Docks .— 
Besides the general causes which affect the 
business of docks, certain special causes have 
had important influences upon them. Their 
influence varies with the nature of the trade of 
the port, and with the incidence of the dock 
charges. At Liverpool the incidence of the 
charges upon ships and goods was as follows in 
1910 :—Of a total of £1,290,000, dock tonnage 
rate was 45 per cent, dock rates 27 per cent, 
dues on goods 23 per cent, warehousing 6 per 
cent. At London, under the old system with 
which the arrangements of the Port of London 
Authority mainly coincide, warehousing yields 


70 per cent and all other cliarge.s 30 per cent. 
Thus any changes affecting warehousing must 
have more important effects on Liverpool than 
on London. The warehouses in the Thames 
are not exclusively for goods in bond, but the 
system of warehousing grew up under a policy 
of protection, when articles now free of duty 
were taxed and stored, under the supervision of 
the customs, in the warehouses till the duty 
was paid. The facilitation of commercial inter¬ 
course makes warehousing less necessary and 
less profitable. Markets become more closely 
drawn together and more sensitive, and the 
risks and expense of prolonged holding of goods 
becomes out of proportion to the possible profits. 
Among the many economio effects of the open¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal were two in which docks 
were directly affected. T)ie first of these was 
the impetus given to the building of steamers 
of large size, tlie great development of wliich 
has taken place since ; the second, its influence 
on the entrepdt trade of Great Britain. The 
opening of the Canal reopened the direct trade 
routes between Europe aiul the East. This, 
with the development of international commerce 
resulting from various causes, enabled France 
and Germany to employ lines of steamers on 
direct routes between Continental and Eastern 
ports, and hence tlie entrepot trade of London 
gradually diminished. Other causes also, for 
example the lowering of prices, have had the 
effect of stimulating direct communication (cp. 
Dep. Trade Com., Report^ III. Q. 10,848). Of 
these the most potent was the expansion of 
trade, enabling the Continental ports to culti¬ 
vate direct relations with the East. Navigation 
laws (of France and Spain, e.g.) have stimu¬ 
lated direct intercourse by granting bounties on 
ships and cargoes. Although from a national 
point of view the importance of the entrepOt 
trade may be exaggerated, and although at its 
liighc.st point it was not more than one-sixth 
of the total import of foreign produce, yet the 
fluctuations in it affect London more seriously 
than any other port in the United Kingdom. 

Notwithstanding this the imports of London, 
£205,639,879 in 1909, are the highest in the 
Kingdom, and the exports, £116,974,484, are 
second only to Liverpool. 

Individual docks have been subject to the 
influence of changes in the technique of pro¬ 
duction. The alteration in the sugar trade 
through the' extensive substitution of beetroot 
for cane-sugar seriously affected the revenue 
of the West India Docks, while the substitution 
of artificial alizarine, and of the aniline dyes 
for madder, cochineal, and other products, has 
led to the almost entire disappearance of these 
from the London import lists, and to the im¬ 
portation from Germany and France of theii 
substitutes. These substitutes are mainly 
imported at the provincial ports, e.g. Hull, 
Newcastle, Harwich, and Leith. 



TABLE E.—MERCANTILE DOCKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911 
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TABLE E.—MERCANTILE BOCKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, Continued. 
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Sharpness, Gloucester. Joint Stock. Sharpness New Docks 1827 £1,272,069 15 to 34 34 2,200,000 Timber, Grain, Slates,General Coal, Salt, Earthenware, General 

Ca I bushels. Merchandise, and Sugar. Merchandise. 
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Competition in relation to Docks .—In almost 
all the provincial ports the dock corporations, 
whether municipal, trustee, or joint-stock, 
exercise a local monopoly. Occasionally ports 
are so near each other as virtually to enter into 
competition tor the same trade ; but each dock 
and harbour authoiity in the provinces, with 
rare exceptions, enjoys a monopoly ot the trade 
of the port. At Liverpool and Glasgow, e.g. 
there is no competition in docks, and rates are 
tixed exclusively with regard to the needs of 
the trust for maintenance and interest, although 
there is a necessary limit lixed by the com¬ 
petition of otli(3r large ports. 

Incidence of Dock Charges .—The policy of 
dock owners as regards the incidence of charges 
varies very widely. The charges in each j)ort 
have arisen largely through lo(;al custom. The 
charges maybe broadly divided into charges on 
the ship and charges on the goods. Charges 
on the ship may bo divided into dues and rent. 
Dues are usually charged on net register tonnage, 
though they have becui from time to time 
charged on the gross tonnage, as in 1856 at 
Sunderland. (For discussion on the policy ot 
charging on the net or on the gross tonnage, 
«ec Royal Com. on Tonnage, Report^ 1881 ; 
also e.g. tShipping World, vol. i. pp. 274, 828, 
865, and 402). Under the Harbour Docks Act 
of 1847 preferential rates are prohibited. 

Dock rent is charged, as in London, on gross 
tonnage. In some cases rent begins on en trance, 
in other cases it begins after a certain period 
has ela])sed. Charges on goods may be divided 
into rates including landing, weighing, and 
delivcuy in the case of imported goods ; collec¬ 
tion, wharfage, and ])orterago in the case of 
exported goods ; and warehouse rent. There 
are besides special charges on particular classes 
of goods. The rates on goods are tixed ])artly 
\v’ith regard to the ditliculty, risk, and cost of 
liandling them, and jiartly Avith regard to the 
value of the goods. At Ihistol no rates are 
charged on exports. It is clear tliat dock rates 
80 levied must act in a measure as .a bounty on 
exports, and as a corresponding tax on imports. 
(On dilfeixMitial rales for freemen and foreigners, 
st.'c Maitland, History of London.^ Tljere seems 
niiich need for simjditication in do(;k charges. 
The classifie.iiliou adopted linally by the railway 
companies might form the basis of a classifica¬ 
tion for docks Avith advantage both to .shippers 
and dock eorporations. 

Dock Finance .—The capital invested in docks 
in the United Kingdom may be estimated as 
not less than £200,000,000. This represents 
their probable cost. 

It is doubtful Avhether the total return on 
the capital invested can average from 3 to 3i 
per cent. In London in 1909 the interest on 
the £9,150,000 “A” Port Stock is at 3 per 
cent; the £13,210,000 “B” Port Stock is at 
4 per cent At Liverpool £4,677,000 of the 


loans are between 4 per cent and 4-J per cent, 
£11,710,000 botAveen 3 per cent and 3| per 
cent, and £64,000 betAvecn 2^ per cent and 
per cent. 

Dock Ownership. - - The ownership of the 
docks in the United Kingdom is distributed as 
follows: 


State OAvnership. 

1 

Municipal Do. 

a 

Local Diiblic Trust Ownor.ship . 

. ^ 3T 

Public Owuership 

41 

Joint-Stock OAvnersliip 

34 

Private Do. 

3 

Private Ownei.^bip 

87 


Public Oimicrship .— The (piestion of public 
ownership of docks has beem Ircqucntly dis¬ 
cussed. There are three main points involved 
—1st, management; 2n(l, j)ublic convenience ; 
8rd, finance. 

(1) Management. —It is argued that a number 
of men selected by their toAvnsmen for kiioAvn 
htness for administration may adiniidstrate as 
etliciently as similar men sidectcd for the same 
rea.sou by a body of shareholders. No consider¬ 
able suppoi t can be found for objecting to ad¬ 
ministration of docks by pul)lic trusts in the 
records of .such bodii s. 'fho (.examples of Liver¬ 
pool and Gla.sgow arc veuy noteworthy as highly 
successful and (41icieiit trusts. The same <;las3 
of men is em]>h>ye(l in tlie practical details of 
admiiiistrafion, both in companies and in cor¬ 
porations. (2) I'lihlic (Joni'cniciwc. —There is 
some reason for doubt Avliclbor any general case 
could be made out on this gi'ound for or against 
public control. The slowness with wliich public 
bodies sometimes meet public demand has fre- 
(^uently been cxcinplined in tlie case of docks 
under both joint-.stock and public management. 
(8) Finance. — While dock [)ropcrty may one 
day be extremely remunerative, it is still in a 
period of transition. Tin; joint-.stock dock 
.shareholder has had, during those jjast few 
years, in some ca.se.s, to go Avilhoiit his dividend, 
Avln'le the public trust bondholder lias, as a 
rule, got his interest. In this reference it 
should bo remembered that mnnicipalilies have 
other resonrce.s at their command than dock 
charges. The broad gronml of the advantage 
in the public interest of gnhlic ownership and 
control of all .services Avhicb are essentially 
local monopolies, is the argument usually em¬ 
ployed in favour of placing docks under public 
control. (See MoNoromns.) 

[Harb. Docks and Piers Clauses Act 1847. —Select 
Com. Ho. of Com. Ha,rb. Accum., 1883.—/)e^. Trade 
Com. Report iii., Entrepot Trade, queries 10,072, 
10,074, 10,098, 10,169, 10,288, 10.291, 10,673, 
10,692, 10,848, and 11,331. — i\l.acpherson*s 

Annals. — Porter’.s Progress of the Fation^ sec, iii., 
1837.— Colquhoiin, Commerce and. Police of the 
Thames. — Locke, Hist, of Navigation^ 1744.— 
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Vaughan, Tracis on Docks and Oommercey 1839. — 
Cruflen, Hist, of the Fort of London, 1843. — 
Eden, Plan for the Improvemc.nt of the Port of 
London, 1798. —Reasons for Extending Wharves 
in London, 1797. — Telford and Douglas, An Ac¬ 
count of the Improvements of the Port of London^ 
etc:., 1801. — Forrow, The Thames and its Docks, 
1877. — Capper, The Port and Trade of London, 
1862.— IIowe 11, A Day's Business in the Port of 
London, — Various histories of London and 

of the Thames and district, e.g. floydell, Maitland, 
Tennant., Brayley, Knight, Walford, Loftie.--- 
Burrows, The. Cinque J^orts, 1888, — Lyster, “ Re¬ 
cent Dock Extensions at Liverpool,” Proc. Inst. 
(Jiv. Kngrs., vol; c. pt. ii. — Mason, A bri^ Hist, 
of the Dock Co. at Kingston-upon-JDdU 188.5.^— 
The huiastrkd Rivers of the United Kingdom, 
1888.— Ileas, “The River Clyde,” Proc. Inst, of 
Naval AreJt.., vol, xxx, p. 20. — B.A. Meeting New¬ 
castle, Official Handbook of Industries, 1880. — 
Inst, of Mcch. Kngrs., Liuerpool Meeting, 1801, 
Ofllcial Ilandhook.-— World Annual. — 
Lindsay, Hist of Mercluint Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce, 1874. — “ JJock Coinpaides Share:^” 
Jour. Stat. Soc., xxxix. p. 195.— Turnbull, Dock and 
Port (Jharges. — Thuhrou, Dock and Port Charges. 
— “ Floating Docks in I.oudon,” Industries, vol. i. 
p. 337. — Harcourt, Docks and Harbours.—First 
Annual Report of the Port of London Authority, 
31st March 1910.— Ihn t of London Authority, 
Visit of the Institute of Journalists, 17th Sej)t. 
1910. — Tables of Rates and Charges. — Accounts 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.—The 
Port of Liverpool : its Rise and Progress.—Port 
of Manchester Of eial Sailing List and Shipping 
(•Hide, and tlie tjlhcr ollicial handbooks and guides 
of tlu^ dilfereiit docks issued by the authorities 
concerned. — Rnei/clopcedia Britannieo, 11th ed., 
vol. viii., “Docks.” — Charles Bo(d,h, Life and- 
iMbour of the People in London, 1903.] 

DO(Mv LABOUR. The iulonuatioM given 
by Mr. Charles liotith in Life and Labour of 
the, People in London, vol. 3, Beeond Seric.s 
(Indlisi'ky), reni.ains the bostsonree lor iiifornia- 
tion on the conditions of men eiiiploved tlaily 
on the docks tind wharves and in warehouses, 
now under the control of the Port of London 
Authority, ami tlicir earnings. 

Those enii)loyod are mentioned in the First 
Report of tlmt Authority for the year ended 
31.st March 1910 as follows: - 

“All the uiidcrtaking.s transferred to the 
Authority were found to be working under dif¬ 
ferent systems in regard to tlie onployment, 
payment, and classilieation of stall; and the 
w’ork of roeonciling t]ie>e dilfcivnco.s in ju’aclice 
and ot a gciu*ral re-classilieation is making 
good progress. The annual ehargo in re- 
•spect of superannuation and benevolent allow¬ 
ances at present ainounta to .b'70,105. The 
• pie.stion of establi.shing one pension scheme 
lor the whole pf the staff is under consider¬ 
ation. 

The staff of the Authoritv at the 31st 
March 1910 numbered 11,297, as follows 


Salaried staff.l,15d 

VV'aj^et} staff— 

Periuaneut men on the establishment 5,074 
Not established, but regularly em¬ 
ployed by the week .... 2,123 

Extra men— 

Daily average.2,944 


U,^7 ” 

And the Report continues: In accordance 
with the requirements of section 28 of the Act, 
the Authority has Liken into consideration the 
question of the regulation of the engagement 
of casual labour.” 

In time it may bo expected that the organisa¬ 
tion of the labour required will be arranged on 
a better footing than ])revioiisly. 

Meanwhilt3 Mr. P)Ooth's remarks on the sub¬ 
ject will be read with interest. “The earnings 
of the p)rofes.sional docker are shared by a con¬ 
siderable number of incomers from other trades 
who seek work at the docks, not because the 
docks arc bn.sy, but because their own trades 
are slack, and herein lies the peculiar dilficulty 
of dock industry. If, instead of coming at 
all times, tlieso men from other trades were in¬ 
troduced only when the docks were busiest, 
their imuibers could oven be increased with 
advantage, and, combim'd with a reduction in 
his own ranks, would jirobably lead to improve¬ 
ment in the po.sitioii of the professional docker * 
“The varying demand for labour at the docks 
can be provided for in four different ways : (1) 
by maintaining at all tiimxs a sin'Iicient force to 
co[»c with the largest amount of work ohering ; 
(2) by working overtime w'hen needed ; (3) by 
drawing upon outside labour for additional 
hands in busy' times ; (4) l)y postjjoning some 
of tli(‘ work. Of these four it is u])on the first 
alone that the employers now roly, and the 
only mitigation of its hardship is the extent to 
whicli the men may^ themselves find ot her work 
in slack timo.s.” 

Tlic wages received are. dilliceilt to estimate. 
The work includes great variety of labour, 
stowing cargo requiring skill and care ; dis- 
ch.nging e.argo, though not nctMling exactly the 
cxerei.vc <»f the. .same (pialitie.s, musi be eflicieiitly 
performed. The classes eui].]oycd extend from 
the “ Aiiialgam.ated Slevctlores Soc'iety ” down 
to general and casual labourers. The average 
value of the work of the t\vo last-mentioned 
classes may be put at froTU 4s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. 
for those regularly employed. It is impossible to 
estimate tlio earnings of the casual labourer. A 
careful regulationof thework is e.ssential to avoid 
the evils so loTig connected xvith dock labour, 
Into the methods proposed to secure this we 
cannot go here. Mr. Booth truly says, “of all 
tne causes of poverty and misery, irregular 
work, coupled, as it always must be, with 
irregidar lives, is by far the greatest. A change 
in this would etfect more than almost anything 
else could do for the Avelfare of the people.” 
To the owners of dock property also a propel 
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arrangemeTit for the supply of efficient and 
dependable labour is most important. It is 
regularity of employment which it is most 
desirable to secure. The more regularly 
employed men obtain also the higher rates 
of pay. 

The statement given above refem to the 
labour employed in the London docks. The 
circumstances of the other docks in the country 
differ considerably from these, but what has been 
stated will show the importance of this industry 
to the commerce of the United Kingdom. 

[Booth, Life and Labour of the People in Lon- 
do}i^ vol. iii. second series.] 

DOCK WARRANT. A document by which 
a dock company or other dock owner certifies 
that the holder is entitled to receive certain 
goods specified therein, deposited with such 
dock company or other dock owner (see Lock 
wan'ants in art. Dock, p. 615). A dock 
warrant is generally transferable by indorse¬ 
ment ; a holder, though in good faith, and 
though he had given value for it, was formerly 
in a less favourable position than the holder of 
a bill of lading; but since the Factors Act of 
1877 a transfer of a warrant by the buyer or 
owner of the goods to which it refers, to a person 
who takes the document in good faith, has “the 
same effect for defeating any vendor’s lien or 
right of sto]>page in transitu^ as the transfer of 
a bill of lading has for defeating the right of 
stoppage in transUu” (Factors Act, 1889, §10). 
(See Commercial Instrument.) b. s. 

DOCQUFT. (1) Declaration by a notary 
authenticating an instrument of sasine (Scot¬ 
land, before 1845); (2) Declaration by a notary, 
by a justice of the peace, or by the parish 
minister in his own parish, authenticating the 
signature of a person unable to write (Scotland) ; 
(3) Authentication of a mercantile account by 
signature, initials, or jotting. 

[Scotland : Dickson on Evidence, §§ 797-800.] 

A. u. 

DOCTRINAIRE is a term of reproach desig¬ 
nating one who applies theory without due 
regard to facts. The doctrinaire forgets that 
in social science a consilience between deduc¬ 
tion and verification is generally requisite (see 
Mill, Logic, bk. vi. ch. viii. ix.) He is like 
the Aristotelian doctors in the age of Galileo, 
who continued to believe that bodies fall faster 
the heavier they are in spite of experiments 
proving the contrary. However, such open 
defiance of facts is rare even in political economy. 
An instance is the resolution of the British 
parliament that bank notes had not depreciated 
with respect to gold in 1811, when the guinea 
was commonly exchanged for 24s. shillings in 
paper money and silver. The more usual type 
of doctrinaire is one who has, so to speak, a 
tolerably oorrect theory of gravitation, but 
makes no allowanoe for the resistance of the 
air. The omission of this concrete fact may or 


may not be serious according to circumstances. 
The abstraction may be legitimate in the case 
of a stone dropped from a height, but fatal in 
the case of a feather. An economic principle 
like la.i8sezfaire may be valid in general, but 
in some important case be counteracted by 
peculiar circumstances. Such peculiarities dis¬ 
tinguish the labour market from markets in 
general (see Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
bk. vii. chaps, iv. v. vi.) Those who opposed 
the Factory Acts on the principle of laissez- faire 
were doctrinaires—so time has proved. But 
prior to the additional experience of the last half 
century it was not easy to see who was the 
doctrinaire and who the empiric. A hesitation 
between the rule and the exception may often 
be reasonable. In general no short and bandy 
rule can bo given for steering between the 
Scylla of empiricism and the Charybdis which 
swallows up the doctrinaire. Some caution.^ 
against the more dangerous extreme, some educa¬ 
tion of the instinct or tact w^hich is required in 
order to hold tlie right mean, may be obtained 
from the example of those who have made ship¬ 
wreck, and from the precepts of the wise. 

A .signal example is alforded by the .so-called 
currency principle in banking (see Bank Notf. ; 
Currency Doctrine), which was held by 
Lord Overstonc, and largely influenced the 
Bank Act of 1844. Those who relied on this 
principle fixed too exclusive attention on the 
“ quantity-tileory ” of money, neglecting inci¬ 
dents peculiar to a convertible currency, and 
the fact that bank notes form but a small 
part of the English circulation. The theory 
is contrary to the fact that after crises, while 
prices have greatly fallen, the notes in the 
hands of the public have greatly increased (see 
Palgrave, Journal of the Bankers' Institvte, 
January 1890). Other examples are allordod by 
some of Ricardo’s followers. Ricardo, as Pro- 
fessor Mar.shall says, is ‘ ‘ more responsible than 
any one else for the habit of endeavouring 
to express great economic doctrines in short 
sentences;” for instance, “The natural price 
of labour is that price which is necessary to 
enable the labourers one with another to subsist 
and to perpetuate their race” {Pol. Econ., ch. v.) 
“ A tax on wages is in fact a tax on profits ” 
{ibid. ch. xvi.) “Nothing is more ceinnion 
than to see hats or malt rise when taxed . . . 
so with labour, when wages are taxed, its price 
rises” {ibid.) “The natural teudeucy of profits 
is to fall ” (ch. vi.) Those who have interpreted 
these dicta literally, without regard to qualify 
ing passages, both “the hangers-on of the 
science who have used it simply as an engine 
for keeping the working classes in their places,” 
and also some socialists—may be considered 
doctrinaires (see Marshall, Principles of Eco¬ 
nomics, pp. 63, 532, 672). The appellation 
was probably deserved by M‘Culloch when he 
applied to the concrete case of Ireland his 
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abstract theory tliat a landlord does not injure, 
but rather benefits his countrymen by becoming 
an Absentee {q.v.) However, in this and 
other instances, it may be proper to attribute 
the mistake rather to the reasoning process 
than to a neglect of experience. The holder of 
a false doctrine is not necessarily a doctrinaire. 
8till it is true that the bad consequences of 
wiong theories liave been aggravated by neglect 
of ordinary expeiience and want of common 
sense. Examples of wrong theories and their 
consc(juences will be found in the articles on 
Bai.ance of Tiiaoe ; Mekcantile System; 
Physiocrats; Wages EcNn, and many other 
headings—beginning with L. P. Abkllle ( q . o .) 
the doctrinaire who taught that a rise in the 
price of corn was beneficial to the community, 
and that high corn prices make high wages. 

Such instances fully justify Burke’s condem¬ 
nation of the mathematical method in human 
alfairs (liiJIr/'Ho/ts ofi the French Ilevolidion^ 
Letter to Noble Lord, et passitn). Burke’s 
imiignatioii is directed chietly against the 
political doctrinaires of liis own time. But it 
is e(pially a.p[»licable to the “economists and 
sophisters " of a later ago. It sliould be noticed 
that th(( same Binkc does not on occasion shrink 
from apjilying economic theory with some 
severity (see Thoughts on ScdrcitLi, remarks on 
tin*. “ B ihouring Poor ”). An instructive protest 
againsi tlie abuse of abstract reasoning is con¬ 
tained in Uicha.rd Jones’s lioit and other 
wi'ilings. Whowell, in his preface to the works 
of U. Jones, a})tly compar('s tlie doctrinaire to 
one who should assume that tlie surface of the 
oartli was entirely determinod by gravitation ; 
making abstract ion of the fore.os of t-ohesion by 
which tlio mounta.ins are “ in llucination fixed.” 
To cum[)let(' the niiTaphor, it should be observed 
that the abstract hyitolhesis works very well for 
the, greater part of the sml'a<a- of tlie b'rraqucous 
globe, I'he dillieulty is to diseern in each case 
what is the eharader of the subject matter, how 
far tliohy pot .hi'sisof pn IV'et II uidity is admissible. 
The imporlaiiee of l.icts c.innot he stated more 
emphatically than by Mill in liis VnucJth’ti Ques¬ 
tions. llic economist must not rest .satisfied 
until ho lias exaniinnl all the facts \vhich appear 
contrary to his tln-oiy, and eilln r made allow¬ 
ance for exceptions, or ascertained that the 
apjn-araiua^ was illusory. ’fhe theorist who 
will not take tliis trouble must he content to 
liold his opinions with great motlesty. Mill 
n'peals this lesson in his account of Auguste 
(k)mlc ; whose warnings against the danger of 
isolating [political ecimoiny from social science 
dt'servo mucli attention. .Vnother source of 
instruction is afforded in tlie (lerinaii historical 
school. Those cs)>ecially who have shown that 
they appreciate the value of abstract reasoning 
(see Wagner. Qiuirtcrhj Jourioil of Fcanoinics, 
i88J) teai h w itli authority that theory without 
e.xp»nienee is barren. Tlie methoil of Prof. 


Cohn is very instructive. In his classical work 
on English railways bo overthrows by^ argu¬ 
ments drawn from experience the doctrinaires 
who preach an equal mileage rate and fares 
proportionate to cost. Over the ruins of this 
demolished doctrine he builds, upon a broader 
basis of fact, a new theory which differs from 
the old, not in being less simple—for it is 
capable of being expressed in mathematical forrii 
(Qeellaid\ey,Jiailway Transportaiionj Appendix; 
and art. on Dupuit) —but in better represent¬ 
ing the real circumstances. Among English 
economists who have stigmatised the intellectual 
vice which is the subject of this article should 
be noticed Clifi’e-Leslie (Essays) ; Prof. Ingran\ 
(Presidential Address, Section F, British Asso¬ 
ciation, 1878) ; Dr. Cunningham (Growth oj 
EmjKsh Commerce^ passim). Even unscientific 
writers like Carlyle (q.v.) may impart com¬ 
mon sense. Literary humour is a potent 
antidote against the crotchets of doctrinaires. 
Take as examples : Voltaire's “L’homme aux 
quarante ecus ;” Scott’s Malachi Malagrowther; 
some of Thomas L. Peacock’s stories, especially 
Crotchet Castle ; part of Kuskin’s Unto this Last 
(Ab.stract PoLi i iOAL EcuNuMY ; Facts). 

r. Y. E. 

DOCTRINE OF POPULATION (Malthus). 
See Malthus, Rev. T. R.; Population. 

DOGMA. This term, which properly should 
signify nothing more than opinion, has come to 
signily an opinion adopted without proof and 
maintaineil with passion. In political economy 
the term dogmatic, like the terms abstract, 
unhistorical, etc., is often applied to the old, or, 
as they are more indulgently describcil, the 
cla.ssical economists. These economists are 
sometime.s supposed to have based their .system 
upon certain arbitrary assumptions or dogmas 
such as the universal selfishness of human 
nature, the universal prevalence of competition, 
and the universal tendency of population to 
outrun the means of subsistence. They are 
sometimes contrasted with the later economists, 
who are said to have employed induction rather 
than deduction, and to have consulted history 
ratlier than to have employed ;i:gumeiits derived 
from the working of their own minds. The 
dilference in so far as it exists is only one of' 
degree. No economist—indeed no scientific 
iiKjuirer—can avoid holding opinions which 
those who differ from him might stigmatise 
as dogmas, 'i'he processes of induction and 
historical inquiry would he both endless and 
frnitle.ss to one who undertook them with a 
perfectly blank mind. Induction is possible 
only if we assume the uniformity of nature. 
History has no lessons for us if we do not 
assume a certain continuity in human character. 
In framing an induction or in writing a history 
there is always implied a process of selection 
among numberless facts. Such a selection can 
proceed only upon some principle adopted by 
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the inquirer ; a principle which he does not 
liud, but bring. “Let any one watch the 
manner in which he himself unravels a compli¬ 
cated mass of evidence ; let him observe how, 
for instance, he elicits the true history of any 
occurrence from the involved statements of one 
or of many witnesses ; he will find that he docs 
not take all the items of evidence into his 
mind at once and attempt to weave them 
together ; he extemporises, from a few of the 
particulars, a first rude theory of the mode in 
which the facts took place, and then looks al. 
the other statements one by one to try whether 
they can be reconciled with that provisional 
tlieory or what alterations or additions it 
requires to make it square with them ” (Mill, 
Logic, bk. iii. ch. xiv.) Hardly any progress 
therefore can be made in political economy 
without assuming certain general propositions. 
On the other hand, such propositions must be 
regarded as merely provisional, and must always 
bo liable to revision as research goes on. The 
same remark applies to the conclusions reached 
from such premisses which in turn afford a 
point of departure for new theorising. 

[See articles Classical Economists; Doctfun- 
aire, and the authorities therein cited.] 

p. c. M. 

DOITKIN. A small base coin — probably 
of Flemish origin — prohibited by Statute 3 
Henry V. ch. i. Hence the expression “not 
worth a doit.” ii. iia. 

DOLE-FISH. The proportion of fish received 
as their allowance or share, according to custom, 
by the iishermcn employed in the North Sea 
fisheries. 

[Statute 35 Henry VIIT. ch. vii.] H. Ha. 

DOLES. A dole is defined by Dr. .lohnson 
as “provisions or money distributed in charity,” 
but the ordinary use of the term in modern 
times implies somewhat more than this. A 
dole is now generally understood to be op[)osod 
to regular or permanent help, and to be com¬ 
paratively small in amount. Doles figure largely 
in the charitable bequests of old time. Thus 
at Oxford, on St. Thomas’s Day, there were 
given away more than seventy such, ranging 
in value from 13s. 6d. u]> to £5, and har<lly 
any town or parish in England is without them. 
Every kind of condition may be attached. They 
are confined to freemen, to residents in certain 
parishes, to regular attendants at church, to 
widows, to spinsters, to servants, to young 
men, to old men, to cripples, to the blind. 
The modern spirit, embodied in schemes issued 
by the charity commissioners, has abolished 
large numbers of them, but they still survive 
in places which resist reform. The objections 
to the dole-system are numerous and weighty. 
“The practice of distributing doles,” said Sir 
George Jessel in the famous Campden case, 
“should be more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. There is no doubt that it 
VOL. i. 


tends to demoralise the poor and bene.flt no 
one . . . the extension of doles is simply the 
extension of mischief. ” What are the grounds 
for so sweeping a condemnation ? The first 
principle in administering charity is that it 
should be adequate to its purpose of relieving 
dist.rcssorre-establishingindependence. Neither 
of these objects is secured by doles. They are 
not sufficient in amount to meet a crisis, nor 
continuous enough to provide for old age ; in 
many cases it is expressly forbidden that the 
same person shall ho a recipient on two coiiseeu- 
tive oco.asions. Again, they are often so nmner- 
ous, and so unimpoi tant in amount, as to be 
given without any of that preliminary imiuiry 
which is essential to wise almsgiving, and Imiico 
they fall largely into the hands of persons who 
make anything but a good use of them. The 
conditions attached to the receipt of doles are 
often of an absurd kind. They hardly e/er 
further their object, they lead to gross hypocrisy. 
It is idle to suppose that any religious body 
receives moral support from the membership of 
those who are attracted by them ; in the great 
majority of cases it is brought into disrepute 
by the inconsistency of the profession and 
practice. Hence, iar from being strengthened 
by such gifts, religion itself comes under the 
suspicion of aiding and abetting unreal con¬ 
formity, and its moral influence is weakened 
and its progiess stayed. Add to these objec¬ 
tions the canvassing for such gifts, the loss of 
self-respect involved, the temptations to dis¬ 
honesty in appearance and in phrase, the 
melancholy elfect on children of witnessing such 
conduct on the part of their parents, the in¬ 
ducement offered to give up the attempt to gain 
an honest livelihood and seek it by begging 
and fawning, the attractions which such 
periodical distributions have for the idle and 
self-indulgent from every quarter to settle in 
the favoured parisli or town, and it is not diffi¬ 
cult to see that charitable bequests in the form 
of doles tend almost inevitably to ineroase the 
very evils Avhich their founders ho])eil to abate. 
A single example will illustrate thi.s. The 
charities of the city of Bristol were, in 1892, 
estimated thus :—endowed £50,000, subscrip¬ 
tion and Colston £41,000, private £50,000, in 
addition to a poor-law expenditure of £55,500— 
in all £196,500 annually spent on a population 
of 221,665 (census of 1891). And what are 
the results of the system pursued in many 
cases ? It is said to demoralise and pau]»erise. 
“The poor, qualified by residence in pari.she3 
in which endo^yments exist to receive their 
benefits, look upon them as a right, apply for 
them regularly, irrespective of need, ard accept 
them with thanklessiiess. Jealou.sies and dis¬ 
contents grow round their distribution. The 
thought that they will fall in induces untbrifti- 
ness ; debts are run iqr to be paid off by them ; 
and if not this, being something beyond and 
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outside the ordinary sources of income, they are 
deemed fittingly applicable for some unwonted 
and needless expenditure. Many waste their 
hearts in expectancy, and their time — years 
may be,—better spent in efforts to earn their 
living, in the continual pursuit of gifts. The 
adroit professional charity-hunters get the lion’s 
share of them. The industrious old people find 
themselves too late. Much of the money, and 
even gifts in kind, quickly sold or pawned, are 
spent in drink” {The Conditian of the, BHstol 
Pot>r\ So far doles have been treated as a 
TOrm of bequest only. The same characteristics 
and the same results are seen in part in the 
case of indiscriminate charity by individuals, 
and of out-door relief given by boards of 
guardians. 

\Charity Commission Act, ed. R. E. Mitchesoii, 
1S87.— Charity Commission Reports.—Ciuirities 
Register and Digest^ Introd. pj\ cxlv. et seq. — 
l^oor Laio Commission^ Report and Evidence 
(1837).— liepeyrt cf the Committee to Inquire into 
the Condition of the Bristol Poor (1885). — (\m- 
fessions of an old Almsgiver (1871).] l. u. p. 

DOLLAR 

History of, p. 020 ; of Account, p. 027 ; Hard (Stock Ex¬ 
change use of word), p. 027; Har<l .Spanish, p. 027 ; 
United SUttes—gold and silver dollar, p. 627 ; Trade 
(United States), p. 027 ; Maria Theresa or Levantiner 
Thaler, p. 628; Mexican or Peso, p, ♦‘.-JS; South and 
Central American Republics and British Honduras, p. 
02S. 

Dullau, IIisToitY OF. The name dates 
from the year 1517, when the Counts of 
ScliUck directed a largo coinage of the already 
familiar silver “ guidon groschen ” in Joachims- 
thal (he. St. James’s Dale) in Uohemi.a, whence 
the coins came to be known as Joacliimsth/xler^ 
or simply thaler^ the coin of the Dale. In 
15G6, at the Convention of Augsburg, tlie 
thaler was adojited as an imperial coin, under 
the name of “ reichs-thaler,” or “ rix-dollar." 
At this date the millesimal fineness of the coin 
was reduced from 937*5 to 88S, though the 
weight reuiaincAi tlio eighth of a tjolugue mark, 
or about 451 grains troy. Tiie standard was 
again S(!ttlod at Leipzig in 1090, and subse- 
qvicnily in 1703; l>ut these changes, and the 
history of the rix-dollar, are uiiimtiortant for 
the purposes of this article, seeing that 
with the close of the 17th century the name 
(modified to “dollar ") was usuri)cd—at least 
among English-speaking peoples—by a iSpanish 
coin, the liistory of which it is now necessary 
to trace. 

’fho unit of the (silver) monetary system of 
Spain had been the “real” or “ royal ” since 
at least the days of Tedro the Cruel (before 
1369) and was retained by Ferdinand and 
Is.abella in their Mint Edict of 13th June 
1497. It was the multiple of this unit, the 
“piece of eight” reals, ^voighing by law 
423*9 grains, of 931 inillesiinal fineness, and 
therefore containing some 394J grains of fine 


silver, which w^as poured forth from the 
Spanish-Ainerican mints after the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, early in the 16 th century, in 
such profusion as to become a universal coin, 
reaching even China—by way of Goa and the 
Philippines—before the close of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Thus, as the rix-dollar and the “piece of 
eight” were practically of identical ^ne weight 
and value—4s. 6d. sterling being the accepted 
standard,—it came about that, the geographical 
meaning of “dollar” (or thaler) having been 
forgotten, the “ ])iece of eight” obtained the 
name of the “Spanish dollar.” And, as tne 
rix-dollar began to lose, even in Germany, its 
earlier im[)ortance—except as money of account 
—the name “dollar,” from the beginning of 
the 18th century onwards, was entirely usurped 
by the Spanish coin, which after 1686 ceased 
in the Peninsula to be a “piece of eight,” and 
became a piece of ten reals of “new plate.” 
In 1728 the Bourbon kings of Spain, in issuing 
the new device of the “globe dollar,” took the 
opportunity to reduce the gross weight to 417*6 
grains, and the millesimal fineness to 916*6, 
and in 1772 th.e fineness was further reduced to 
902*7 for the later device of the “ Carolus,” or 
“pillar” dollar. The latter standard was 
preserved in Spain up to 1848, and survives tr 
the present day in the Mexican dollar, the lineal 
descendant since 1821 of the Spanish dollar. 

It should be added that under Spanish rule 
the dollar was uniformly below standard. 
Prior to 1728 its fine content was found by the 
English mint to be only 385 grains, as against 
394*6 by law ; between 1728 and 1772 only 
377 grains, as against 382*8 by law ; and be¬ 
tween 1772 and 1810 only 371 grains, as 
against 377 by law. The Mexican dollar, 
(biting from 1821, has steadily improved, until 
in the present day, as shown by investigations 
at the London Mint in 1891, the dollar is 
practically up to its legal standard. 

Though Sj^-nish America was lost to Spain 
by the revolutionary wars of 1810-21, and 
though with 1810 the Spanish dollar j)ractically 
ceased to be cuined, yet it still continues to 
circulate as the standard coin, to tlie exclusion 
of tlio Mexican dollar, tlie dominaiit coin of the 
far East, in certain Malay and Siamese-Malay 
States —Khaiiiau, Lege, Patani, and, to a leas 
degree, Ivelantau. But, of far greater import¬ 
ance than the modern circulation of the Spanish 
dollar itself is the line of its de.scendants. 
Apart from (i.) the dollar of the Phili2)pines ; 
(ii.) the Mexicau dollar and (hi.) the debased 
piastre of Turkey ; the Spanish dollar has origi¬ 
nated the silver dollar of the United States, 
which, in 1785, was avowedly modelled on the 
average of the Spanish coins in circulation, and 
so indirectly ot the gold U.S. dollar worth 
40*310d. sterling. Another gold descendant is 
the two-dollar piece of Newfoundland. The 
Hong-kong Mint dollar of 1866-68, the 
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Japanese “yen,” of 1871 onwards, and the 
recent Canton dollar, are immediately derived 
from the Mexican, not the Spanish dollar. 
Most of the South American dollars are now 
‘ ‘ dollars ” only in name, being in reality five- 
franc pieces weighing only 25 (instead ^ of 
slightly over 27) grammes. In Spain, which 
has adopted the monetary system of the Latin 
Union, the new five-peseta, or five-franc, piece 
is similarly known as a dollar. 

[Synonyms. Pieza de a ocho, Peso duro, Piece 
(or Royal) of Eight, Piastre, Colonato, Cob (from 
cuba^ slang Spanish for Real) Gourde, Escudo de 
Plata, etc.] 

[Becher, l)aa Oesteireichische Miinzwesen (Wien, 
ISSS). —Heiss, Monedas- llispano Christianas 
(Madrid, 1865).—Linderman, Money and Legal 
Tender in the United States (18/ 7). Zedler, 
U nicer sal-Lexicon (1745), s.v. “Thaler. Mint 
Report for 1891.] 

Dollar of Account. On the stock ex¬ 
change of London it has been for many years 
usual to reckon the United States dollar as 
worth always 4s.; although the actual exchange 
value of the American dollar is usually near 
4s. 2d. It is obviously useful to have, for pur¬ 
poses of quotation, a dollar which is Avorth 
exactly one-tifth of a pound sterling. American 
railroad shares are always quoted in these 
dollars, and the par value of 100 dollars stock 
in New ^'ork would be, as a rule, nearly 103 
dollars in London ; and the dollars in which 
dividends on those shares arc paid give the 
shareholder a rather better percentage than 
appears when the rate of dividend is reckoned 
at so much )»er 100 of the nominal 4s. dollars 
in which London quotations are given, a. e. 

Dollar, UART)(Stoc/c L’xcha7igeuse of word). 
Tiiis was the name given on the London 
stock exchange to certain bonds issued by the 
state of Buenos Ayres. A hard dollar was ori¬ 
ginally intended to mark the dilference between 
two currencies of the Argentine Republic, the 
soft dollar having fallen to an indefinite depre¬ 
ciation in consequence of the over-issue of paper 
money by that state. The hard dollar, then, 
had a s[)ecial value; but in the year 1889 it 
was found ex})edient to convert the hard dollar 
bonds into sterling bonds bearing per cent, 
so discreditable w'as it found by the Argentine 
government that its “hard” dollars should be 
depreciating almost as much as the baser cur¬ 
rency from which it was formerly distinguished. 

A. E. 

Dollar, Hard (Spanish). The old Span¬ 
ish dollar W'as known as the peso duro, or hard 
dollar. It was struck and issued from 1707 
to 1868, when the peseta (franc) system of cur¬ 
rency ^vas adopted in Spain. 

The following is a list of the various weights 
and finenesses at which this coin was issued at 
different times; from which it will be seen 
that, for a coin circulating for so long a peiiod 
as 161 years, the variations w'ere not great: 


Vt.ar. 

Weight. 

i i 

'drains, i c 

Fi rieness 
in 1000 
parts. 

Valu 

silvei 

fine 

68. 6<1 
oun 

Value in 
standard 
silver 
francs 
(900 tine). 

1707-28 

423-89 

27*468 

O.'.O'oOO 

pen 

58 *< 

francs. 

5*660 

1728-72 

417*74 

27*004 

009*722 

56-^ 

5-471 

1772 

417’74 

‘27*064 

90-2*778 

56*( 

5*429 

1848 

405*75 

•26-291 

900*000 

54*: 

5-258 

1850 

402*87 

26*105 

900-000 

.58 ? 

5-‘r2l 

lS.54-08 

400*04 

25*960 

900-006 

ii *. 

.5-192 


The subdivisions of thejoo-^o dura w'era all, 
until the year 1864. of proporrionate weight 
and fineness to the peso. In that year the 
escudo, or half-peso, only W'as struck in metal 
of the same fineness as thepc.?o, the remaining 
divisional pieces becoming merely tokens, with 
a millesimal fineness of 810. These coins, how¬ 
ever, w'cre still coined proportionate in w’cight 
to the hard dollar. 

The hard dollar, whicli was first struck in 
1772, is of exactly the same weight and fimmess 
as the Mexican dollar, and was, in fact, the 
coin of which originally the Mexican dollar w'as 
the copy. e. a. 

Dollar (United States). The standard of 
value in the United States, and both a gold 
and a silver coin. 

Gold Dollar. — Standard gold coin first 
authorised by Act of Congress in 1849, and 
first issued in that year. Weight 25*8 grains, 
fineness 900. Value: English standard (916*6 
fine at £3 : 17 : 10^ per oz.) 49*32d. ; Trench 
standard (900 fine) 5*18 francs. 

Silver Dollar. — Standard silver coin first 
struck in 1793. AVeight 416 grains, fineness 
g^2-4 ; altered in 1837 to weight 412*5 .grains, 
fineness 900. Value : English standard (925 
fine at 5s. 6d. per oz.) 55T84d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5‘346 francs. The coinage 
of silver dollars was disconthiued in 1873, wfiien 
the gold dollar w'as established the sole stand¬ 
ard of value. In 1878, however, an act was 
passed reinstating the silver dollar as a stand¬ 
ard coin, and tlieir coinage was recommenced. 

F. E. A. 

Dollar, Trade (United States). A silver 
coin struck for' use in the trade between the 
United States and China during the five years 
1874 to 1878 inclusive. Weight 420 grains, 
fineness 900. Value : English standard (925 
fine at 5s. 6d. per oz.) 56*19d. ; French 

standard (900 fine) 5*443 francs. These coins 
w’cre originally legal tender in the United 
States to the amount of $5, but wei e demone¬ 
tised in 1876, and were then only stmek for 
depositors of bullion on the condition that they 
were exported. In 1878, however, their coin¬ 
age was discontinued, as considerable quanti¬ 
ties had found their way back to the United 
States, where they were put into circulation 
at a profit. The total amount coined wa# 
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^35,969,360, equal to nearly £8,000,000 ster¬ 
ling. TIius'* circulating in the United States 
(about $7,<)00,000, or roughly £1,400,000) 
were rodeeined by the government at tlieir 
nominal value. F. E. a. 

Doli.ak, Maria Theresa, or Levantiner 
'riiALER. Austrian silver (trade) coin, lirst 
struck in 1765. Since 1780, however, these 
coins have always been issued bearing the date 
of that year and the etligy oftho Kmpress Maria 
Theresa. Tliey are issued for use in the Levant 
and Asiatic trade. Weiglit 433T5 grains, fine¬ 
ness 833*3. Value: English standard (925 
Hue at 5s. 6d. peroz.) 53*6d. ; French standard 
(900 fine) 6*2 francs. Tliis coin has no sub¬ 
sidiary divisional pieces. It will continue to 
be coined under the new Au.strian currency 
arrangements. k. e. a. 

DoMiAU, Mexican, or Peso. Silver coin ; 
weight 417*74 grains, fineness 902*7. Value: 
Engli.sh standard (925 fine at 5s. 6d. per ox.) 
66-064d. ; French standard (900 tine) 5*429 
fr.inovS. The coins subsidiary to the Mexican 
dollar are ^ Peso (60 cents), ^ iVso (25 cents), 
Pq Peso (10 cents), ^ I'eso (5 cents), all of 
which are 902*7 fine, and proportionate in 
weight to the dollar. This coin circulates in 
Oiina, Hong-Kong, tlie Straits Settlements, 
and the East generally, being received by 
weight. Tt i.s also ijouglit and sold as bullion 
in all parts of the world. “(.'hopped dollars,” 
which are Mexican dollars that have been 
chopped or stain pod with a mark by the 
(vbineso, are a ciro.ulating medium in Hong- 
Kong, Foocliow, Canton, and Amoy, where 
they are usually received at the rate of 717 
Canton taels per 1000 dollars. F. E. a. 

Dollar (South and Central American Ite- 
pnblic.s). In tlie Argentino luqaiblic, (.fiiili, 
Colombia, Ecuador, ('lUateniala., Iloiidur.as, 
l\‘ru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, tlie stambud 
of value is the silver dollar, a coin of 3.Srf8 
grains, 25 grammes, of silver 900 line. V.aluc: 
English staiidard (925 line at 5s. fid. [mu* 
ox.) 51*fil3<i. ; I’l'ench st.indani (900 line) 5 
francs. 

The (Juatemalan dollar is the staiid.ar<l of 
value in the colony of llritish Ilomluras. 

F. E. A. 

DOLIjAR, Si’ANisu. See Dollar, Hard. 

Dolus. Expression of Komari law de¬ 
noting wrongful intention in the wide.st sense. 
Fraud presupposes “dolus,” but there maybe 
“dolus” without fraud, for instance an in¬ 
cendiary, or a perso'a committing an assault is 
actuated by “(loins,” E. s. 

DOMAINE. In mediaeval Franco, as in 
mediieval England, the king M*as exjtected to 
“ live ot his own,” and to apjfiy to his subjects 
tor aid to meet any extraordinary expenses. 
Hence doinaive comes to mein, not onlv the 
lands which the king possessi s like any other 
iandowiii‘ 1 , but tlie whole of the ordinary 


revenue of the crown, as distinguished from 
the extraordinary revenue or taxes. The 

domaiiie mat^riely or crown lands, was declared 
inalienable by an edict of 1318, wdiich was 
frequently renewed, and grants from it were 
frequently resumed by the crown. In spite of 
these measures, however, it continued steadily 
to diminish until the 17th century. Tlie 

dermaine immaUriel consisted mainly of the 
almost innumerable rights which belonged to 
the crown. The most important of these were 
the droit d'aviortisscment, the payment by a 
corporation for leave to acquire real property, 
the droit d'aubaine (see Aubaine, Droit d’), 
by which the crown inherited the property of 
foreigners dying in France, the droit de hdtardue, 
by which the property of bastards fell to the 
king, the droit de franc-fief, and the droit de 
regale. The domain revenue also included the 
proceeds of the sale of offices, and the Paulette 
{q.v,) paid by members of the parliament and 
other courts. In the l8th century the domaine 
was calculated to bring in about forty-one 
million francs (£1,640,000). R. l, 

DOMBASLEvS, Alexandre Mathieu de 
(1777-1843). With the support of M. de 
ViLi.KNKi’VE-BAiinEMONT {q.v.) tlie author of 
tlio Kronoinie Poiitique Chretioinc, at that time 
prefect of the department of the Mn,veJl»\ he 
ibunderl in 1822 the model farm of Roville, tho 
first .•igricuUural school established in France. 
His tca' iiing was mainly exiieiimental, and to 
th(} end he maiutaiued that “in reality the 
agriimUm-al improvements, which result from 
chi.-mi^try or v(^g('table physiology, amount 
1 bitUeilo to very Uttlo indeed. . . . I'he theory 
of agri(mlture eousists of rult^s, whieh are. to be 
dt?duce.d from tlie comparative observation of 
facts in a great number of various eases. . . . 
An agricultural school ought to be an agri¬ 
cultural Clinique" {(Kavres Virerses, Paris, 1813, 
pp. 21 1-225). As an experiniental teacher, 
Matliieu do Doinhasles rendered immense ser¬ 
vices to French agriculture hy the publication 
of Ills results ill tlie Annalcs de Povilh (9 
volumes, KS25, and following years) ; he was 
(Uie of the promoters of the beetroot-sugar 
industry, popularised the uudliods of breeding 
of BakcwelL and of farming of wSir John Sinclair, 
and in a paiiqililet, De Vlmpot sur les Eaux de 
Vie (1824), tried to induce the French govern¬ 
ment to protca't the distillation of spirits from 
potatoes. He also tliorouglily explained the 
I advantages and disadvantages both of small 
and ol large farms in his essay on EEtendue 
JtS Propneles Parales dans ses rapports avee la 
prospei'ite de VAgriculture (1825). 

In comiectioii with agriculture, Mathieu de 
Dombaslcs often approaches economic ques¬ 
tions (see the first part of his (Euvres Diverses 
entitled Acononiie Politieiue). He was a staunch 
protectionist and an opponent of French coloni.il 
oiitcrphse in Algeria. He also objected to the 
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teaching of agriculture in country primary 
schools. E. ca. 

DOMESDAY BOOK is the name which, at 
least since the 12th century, has been borne 
by the record of the great survey of England 
made by order of William the Comiueror. 
Apparently the decree lor tlie survey was issued 
at a moot held at Gloucester at the midwinter 
of 1085-86, and the work was completed in the 
course of the following year. Royal commis¬ 
sioners (Icgati) were sent into each shire with 
a list of interrogatories, to which they were to 
obtain sworn answers from local juries. Their 
piucedure seems to have been this—they held 
a great shire moot, at wliich every hundred or 
wapentake of the shire was represented by a 
jury, while every vill was represented by a 
deputation of villagers. From each hundred- 
jury they obtained a verdict about all the land 
in the hundred, the villagers being at hand to 
correct or supplement verdicts, while “the 
whole shire was also present, and from time 
to time a])peal could be made to its testimony. 
The statement thus supplied was “reduced 
into MTiting and duly transmitted to the king. 
It was afterwards methodised and abstracted, 
and fairly transcribed in the great volume of 
Domesday and deposited in the royal treasury 
at Winchester, amongst the other muniments 
of the realm. It still exists, I'rcsh and perfect 
as wlien the scribe put pen to parchment, the 
oldest caflastre, or survey of a kingdom, now 
existing in the w'orld ” (Palgrave, llislory of 
isormandy and E^iyland, vol. iii. j). 575). Our 
best information about the form of the original 
verdicts is contained, not in Domesday Book 
itself, but in a document known as the “ In- 
cjuisitio Coinitatus Cantabrigiensis.*' This 
seems to bo a co])y made in the 12th century 
of the verdicts delivered by the juries which 
represented some of the hundreds of Cambridge¬ 
shire. The verdicts having been obtained, 
tboy were sent to the king’s treasury, and a 
digest was made of them by tlio royal ollicers. 
This digest is Domesday Book. If we may 
draw a general inference from Cambridgeshire, 
the materials supplied hy the cornmi.ssioners 
were su\)jccted to a process of rearrangement. 
A scheme that was wholly geographical gave 
way to one which was partly geographical, 
partly proprietary. Domesday Book deals with 
each shire separately, but within the shire it 
collects, under the name of each “tenant in 
chief, ’ all the estates that he holds, no matter 
in what hundred they luay be. For example, 
the Cambridgeshire verdicts showed that Count 
Alan had lands in many hundreds. In the 
original verdicts the entries relating to his 
estates were therefore scattered about; in 
Domesday Book they are all collected together. 
Domesday Book consists of two volumes, some¬ 
times called “Great Domesday” and “Little 
Domesday.” The latter deals wuth Essex, 


Norfolk, and Suffolk ; the former wdth so much 
of the rest of England as was surveyed. A 
document in the keeping of the cathedra] 
chapter of Exeter, and known as “the Exon 
Domesday,” contains an account of a large })art 
of the south-western shires, which is very cJo.sely 
connected witli that given by what, for dis¬ 
tinction's sake, is sometimes called “the Ex- 
che(iuer Domesday.” Seemingly this Exon 
Domesday is independent of the ]'"xc]n'(pi( r 
Record, and goes back by a different route to tlie 
original verdicts. The same may })erha[)s be 
said of the “ Inquisitio Eliensis,” an account of 
the estates held by the clniich of Ely. '1 his 
Ely inquest must not be confused with the 
Cambridgeshire inqnest. 

Domesday Book was printed and ])ire]ished 
in 1783 ill two folio voluincs. A third volume 
containing indexes was published in and 

this was followed in 1816 by a fourth voli.me 
containing the Exon Domesday, the Ely In¬ 
quest, ainl some other matters. Of late years 
useful fac.similes have been published by the 
Ordnance Survey Office of various parts of the 
great Exchecpier Record, anti can be obtnined 
at moderate prices. Tlie important Onmbridge- 
shire Inquisition was first published by N. E. 
Hamilton in 1876. 

A large literature has gi-adually been collect¬ 
ing round Domesday Book. Among the older 
books Robert Kelham’s Donu^day Book Tliiis- 
trated (1788) and the essays of Iffiilip Cartciet 
Webb deserve to be mentioned. Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his General Infrodicctian to Domesday Book 
(1833), supplied vabiablc indexes, and summed 
u]) the older learning. In the fifth volume of 

E. A. Freeman’s Norman Conquest good use 
has been made of all that bears on political 
history, on the history of great men, great 
churches, gi’eat events. James F. Morgan’s 
Dngland under the Norman Occupation (1858) 
is a good introduction to the study of Domes¬ 
day, and the like may be said of W. de Gray 
Birch’s Domesday Book (1887). A new ej)Och 
in the scientific exploration of the record is 
marked by the various works of R. W. Eyton 
dealing with Dorset, Somerset, Lincoln, and 
Stafford, especially by the key to Domesday 
Book. Two volumes of essays by vai ious wri ters, 
called Domesday Studies (1888-91), contain two 
valuable papers by J. H. Round, besides other 
matters. In some county histories Domesday 
has been well used, but here it is possiide to 
name only the books of general importance. 

F. Seebohm’s English Village Community has 
done much to awaken a new and an ecaiiomio 
interest in our oldest statistics. 

Much remains to be done. The student who 
approaches Domesday from the economic side 
wdll at once see that he has before him a vast 
mass of detailed statistics which ought to tell 
him much about agriculture, prices, rents, and 
the like. At the same time he will /eel that 
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ho ia debarred from making use of these pre 
cions rnatmals by the ditficulty of discovering 
tlie meaning of the crabbed formulas wliich are 
ropoatcd on page after page. The difficulty is 
a very real one. Domesday Book stands alone. 
It is so far removed in time from the documents 
which most nearly resemble it, the extents o, 
manors which are found in monastic cartularies, 
that wc have to explain it out of itself or not 
at all, for wo shall look in vain for help else¬ 
where. Tlieii again the terms that it employs 
as technii-al terms are, we may say, derived 
from two different languages which have only 
of late come into contact with each other. 
About half of them have been introduced by 
the Norman conquerors, while tlie other half 
are words which were in use in England under 
Edward the Confessor. lienee many [nizzles ; 
for example, what word did English juries say 
w'hen French clerks wrcjte down villaiius ? 
Then .igain, the more our record is stiidie<l, 
the more plainly do we see that one main pnr- 
jMJso governs hotli its form and its matter. 
King William is not eollecting miscellaneous 
information in the s[)irit of a scientifie inquirer. 
He is in (|n(\st of geld, Domesday Book is a 
geld book, a tax book. Celdability, actual or 
potential, this is its main theme. If then wo 
are to understand its statistics, the first thing 
necessary is a theory of geld, of the manner in 
which the great tax has been and is assessed 
aiul eollfctetl. Towards the construction of 
siu'li a (hiiory not a little has been done by 
iiu)d(‘rii writers, especially by Eyton and Round, 
but until the work has been completed, specu¬ 
lations about rents and values seem doomed to 
failure. Everywhere, for example, the (luestion 
mei'ts ns wdiether we are reading of real areal 
units of land or of units which are the results 
of a rude system of taxation, and a great deal 
of labo\ir must yet be sj)e.nt on the ho«>k before 
tliis question will have! been a«ie<[uately 
aris\v'erc(i. w. m 

^ DOMESTIC SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY. 
This system is oj)posed to that of carrying on 
mannfaetnring iiulustry in factories {see Fac¬ 
to liY System). It wms very general in England 
before the changes which were effected at the 
close of the last, and the openingof the present 
century {see Inditstkiai. Rk\U)li; rios). Until 
tlie introduction of any but the simplest 
inacliinerv, manufacturing industry had been 
closely associated with agriculture, and had 
boon cai ried on, with few except ions, in country 
towns and villages, in the housts of cratTsmen 
or handicraftsmen, wdio worked with their own 
hands, aided by simple tools ami appliances, 
and w’ero henee called mannfaetiirers (Ditin, 
inaiDis, a haml, and /acen^ to make). They 
wei'o assisted V>y apprentices {see Apprentice- 
SHip) whose number and time of service were 
fixed by law, and by a few Journeymen (</.r.), 
or hired labourers, whose wages were, in theory 


at least, settled by the magistrates. These 
apprentices and journeymen lived in the same 
house with the master-craftsman, and ate at 
his table. Thus in the woollen trade, which 
was the staple industry of the country, the 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing were carried on 
ill tlie houses of craftsmen, few of whom pos¬ 
sessed more than three or four looms, or had 
working under their direction more than eight 
or ten jieople—men, women, and children. 
Tliere were apparently even now, and there had 
been for some time previously, cases of produc¬ 
tion conducted under the modem system, by 
which one individual supplies and controls the 
capital which is needed, but the actual processes 
of industry were pursued, with apparently few 
exceptions, in the houses of the craftsmen. 
This domestic system had its unfavourable side, 
but it seems to have often led to a feeling ol 
warm personal attachment between tlie master 
and his men. With the introduction of machin¬ 
ery, however, and in a more marked ainl general 
degree with the employment of steam as the 
motive power of that machinery, the domestic 
system of industry gave place to the factory 
system ; and, although it is still found in some 
employments, it is now the exception rather 
than, as it once was, the rule. The fact that 
steam can only be generated in a fixed spot, 
and that the motive power thereby I'urnished 
can only be distributed over a small area has, 
no doubt, tended to favour the concentration of 
industry in large factories ; and it has been said 
that the discovery and substitution of some fresh 
motive power, such as electricity, or of some 
fresh source of motive power, such as petroleum, 
which can be distributed along wires or pipes 
from a common centre over a wide area, might 
lead to the revival of the domestic systeiu of 
industry. But there are various economies of 
maiiagenieiit, and of pnrcliase and sale, wliicb 
lend an advantage to production on a large 
scale (see Industries, Large and Small); and 
these would continue to operate, even if a fresh 
motive power, or source of motive power, ^\>c^0 
generally introduced. And they would pi-ob- 
ahly outweigh, except in certain occupations 
where the domestic system is still found, the 
Itenefits of the close personal interest which is 
felt, and of the continual watchfulness which 
is exercised, by the small rn.-ister. It should 
'^0 noted that some of the instances, which now 
Exist, of the domestic system meet with censure 
'ather than approval on the part of the public, 

W hat is known by the .imbiguous teimi of 
ho Sweating system seems to be in reality 
one variety of the domestic system of industry. 
In many cases it appears to be a system under 
which work is carried on in the lioiiscs of small 
masters ; and the conditions of labour of the 
chain - niakors ami others in some parts of 
England are so far similar to those of the 
workers under the sweating system in London 
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that they are instances of a domestic system of 
industry which has earned the severe censure 
of popular opinion. The characteristic evil of 
East London seems to be the multiplication in 
certain trades of small masters—the ease with 
which a man can start on his own account, and 
the reckless competition which of necessity 
ensues. It is the prosecution of industry in 
'lomestic establishments outside the sphere of 
the factory inspector ; for the domestic system 
baffles that publicity, and tends to deaden that 
sense of responsibility to popular opinion, to 
which the employer in a large factory is sub¬ 
ject. The domestic system, in short, may be 
said to be suited to a small population, a 
limited market, and an unbroken routine ; it 
is unsuited to a large population where pub¬ 
licity is less easily attained, and to a world¬ 
wide market which is subject to rapid and 
continual change, and requires the sustaining 
resources of considerable capital and the exer¬ 
cise of bold and vigilant enterprise. 

[For an account of the domestic system, as it 
formerly prevailed, the student should consult 
Toyuboc, liidvMrial RevohUinn, ch. iv. and lecture 
ii., and \V. C. Taylor, Hist, of the Faetorj/ Fysfmi.; 
and for a consideration of some of its modern illus¬ 
trations, Booth, Life and Labovr <f fhtz People iii 
London^ Series 1, vols. ii., iii., and iv., uud Scries 2, 
vol. i., and Reports of ike Comniitiee of the House 
of Lords on the Sweating System.^ * l. l. p. 

DOMICIL OR DOMICILE. The validity 
of a person’s marriage, the legitimacy of his 
children, and the devolution of his personal 
property after his death, to a great extent, 
depend on the law of his domicil. A definition 
of this term is contained in the following pass¬ 
age of Justinian’s Code (X. 40. 7): “iibi quis 
larcm reium([ue ac fortunarum suarum summam 
constituit, undo rursus non sit discessurus si 
nihil avocet, unde cum x>rofectu.s est peregrinari 
videtur, quo si rediit peregrinari jam destitit” 
(where a person has established his household 
go<ls, and the centre of his affairs and his for¬ 
tunes ; the place he will not leave, if no special 
cause calls liim forth, away from which he 
seems a wanderer, returning to which he is a 
wanderer no longer). Hence Prof. Dicey, Law 
of Domicil, defines domicil as the legal equiva¬ 
lent for “ home.” . 

This definition would leave persons without 
a fixed abode, and persons who cannot choose a 
home for themselves, without a domicil ; and 
in order to avoid the complicytions which would 
result from that fact, some artificial rules have 
been introduced into modern law, according to 
which a domicile is ascribed to everybody who 
has no “domicil of choice.” These rules are 
the following:— 

(1) Every person on hi.s birth acquires the 
domicil of his father. This is called the 
“domicil of origin.” A “domicil of origin” 
is retained until a “domicil of choice” is 


acquired; on the other hand, a “domicil of 
choice ” may be abandoned without the acquisi¬ 
tion of a new domicil, and in such a case the 
domicil of origin revives ; e.g. & person, whose 
hither was domiciled in Germany at the time 
of his birth, establishes a permanent home in 
England with the intention of remaining there 
for the rest of his life. He has then an 
English “domicil of choice.” At some subse¬ 
quent time ho decides to leave Flngland, but is 
undecided as to the country in which he wishes 
to settle ; from the moment at which ho leaves 
England his German domicil of origin revives. 

(2) A wife on manyiug acquires her husband’s 
domicil, and whenever a fathe^’ or a husband 
assumes a new domieil, his infant children ami 
his wife assume the same domicil. If the 
father or husband abandons a domicil of choice 
without assuming a new one, the infant 
children and the wife assume the father’s or 
husband’s domicil of origin, in the same way 
as lie does himself. 

The importance of being able to ascertain a 
person’s domicil at a given time may be illus¬ 
trated by the following examples. If the 
father of an illegitimate child, at the time of 
the child’s birth, was domiciled in England, the 
child can never become legitimate ; if, on the 
other hand, the father at the time of the chi Id’s 
birth was domiciled in Scotland, he may legiti¬ 
mate the child by marrying the mother. 

If a man marries his deceased wife’s sister 
both being at the time of the marriage domi¬ 
ciled in a country where marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is permissible, the marriage 
is valid. If, on the other liand, he or she was 
at the time of the performance of the ceremony 
domiciled in England, the marriage is invalid ; 
although tlie law of the country in which the 
ceremony was performed allows such marriages. 

If a person who dies domiciled in Scotland, 
and leaving a wife and children, has bequeathed 
all his residuary personal estate to a stranger, 
the stranger will receive one-third only, and 
the other two-thirds will go to the wife and to 
the children ; if, on the other hand, the testator 
at the time of his death was domiciled in Eng¬ 
land, no part of the residuary personalty 
will go to the wife or children. If a person 
dying intestate and unmarried, leaving sur¬ 
viving him his father and his mother and a 
brother, was at the time of his death domiciled 
in France, the father, the mother, and the 
brother w’ill each be entitled to a third of the 
intestate’s property ; if, on the other hand, the 
intestate was at the time of his death domi¬ 
ciled in England, the father will be entitled to 
the whole. 

There are many circumstances imaginable 
under which it may be extremely difficult to 
ascertain what a person’s domicil is. Many 
persons who have emigrated to a foreign 
country do not know themselves whether they 
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look U])Oii it as a peiTnaiieiit home, or whether 
they will some day return to their native place ; 
and even if tiuiy have a well-estahlished inten¬ 
tion, there may be no evidence from which it 
can be i)roved. With the increased facilities 
of international communications and the ex- 
])ansion of international trade, cases in wliich 
such doubts arise will become more and more 
freipient, and tin; cpiestion arises whether it 
would not bo better to substitute the principle 
of nationality for tlio ])rinciple of domicil ; in 
otlier words, whether it would not be better to 
establish the rule tliat an individual’s })ei‘sonal 
rights should be determined by the law of the 
country whose subject or citi/cn he is. There 
are, however, many objections to this proposal, 
and as no rule can be suggested which will 
clear awayall diiricultics connected with the sub¬ 
ject, the balance of convenience is in favour of 
the rule to which we are accustomed. 

[Dicey, The Lam of DoniiciL —Westlake, Trivate 
hdernatjonal Lan\ - I’bote, Private InlernationaL 
Lam, —PliilHinore, Inter national LaWy vol. iv.- — 
Nelson, Casr.Sf etc,, of Private Jnternational La'iv.'\ 

K. S. 

DOMICILE, Sooi’LAND. Examj»lcs: (1) 
A ])(‘rson’s lather—or, if ho be illegitimate, lus 
inotlier—was a domiciled Scotsman (or Scots¬ 
woman) at the time of his birtli— domicile of 
origin; (2) A person, liis own master, has be¬ 
come a domiciled Scotsman by actual residence 
with the intcMition of remaining in Scotland, 
and the result of (putting his native country, a 
cireumstance which mnst be proved— domicile 
of choice (,‘3) An lOiiglishwoman, say, man’ics 
a domiciled Scotsman ; she becomes a doniieiled 
Scolswoman —■ domicile by opcrdtkm of law. 
There is a general presumption in favour of the 
domicile of origin as against the domicile of 
choice, and thus the domicile of origin is 
readily licid to have been recovered on a Scots¬ 
man’s return to Scotland from life abroad. 
'J'hcse are forms of Lliat domicile which govern 
the legitimation of children, the succession to 
movable (personal) ])ro])erty, and, in general, 
the family relations: tl\is is the domicile of 
succes.'iion. There are still some tlelicate ques¬ 
tions not linally decided as to tlie domicile 
necessary to give jurisdiction to the Scotch 
courts in cases of divorce. Ihvnicile of citation 
is by custom the place at which a person may 
lawlully be cited to apjiear before the court, 
this being the j>laco where ho has resided for 
forty days until ho has ceased for forty days to 
reside there ; but this is a domieile for the 
purposes of procedure (see Juiusdk’tion, 
Scorn and). a. d. ' ’ 

DOAIICILED BILL. A bill “drawn pay¬ 
able elsewhere than at the residence or place 
ol b\i^inoss of the drawee ” is said to be “ domi¬ 
ciled, Snell bills must be presented for accept¬ 
ance helovo they are presented for pavuuent, 
and it the Iml.lor, in consequence of tliis ol>liga- 


tion to procure acceptance, cannot, vrith the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, present a domi- 
ciled bill in proper lime for })ayment, he will 
be excinsed and the draw^ers and indorsers will 
not be discharged in consequence of the delay. 
Domicih^d bills, whether accepted or not, must 
at maturity be presented at the place of pay¬ 
ment, e.(j. n bill in Liverpool payable in 
London rcin.uiis unaccepted ; the holder must, 
at maturity, preseut the bill in London, 
although no sjiecial address for payment be 
given ; this can be done by handing the bill to 
a notary, wdio in his protest will declare that no 
address was given. K. s. 

DOMINIUM. Expr(\ssiori of Homan law' 
denoting j)roperty in its fullest and most 
extended sense. K. s. 

DOMUS CONVERSORUM. See Jews in 
Enulaed. 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA. A gift given 
by a person believing himself or herself near 
deatli, subject to the implied condition that it 
is to be retunied slioiild the anticipation of 
deatli by the existing disorder prove unfounded. 
A gift of this suit is invalid if the delivery of 
the object of the gift remains incomplete, e,g. 
an nnindorsed bill of exchange handed over to 
the donee by way of donatio mortis causa cannot 
be retaiuod after the donor’s death. k. s. 

DONATION (Scotland). Gift, lice or fo; 
some cause not enforceable by law. Jlilust in 
general be ex])licit, and adequately jiroveil : 
and is then enforceable if the subject be nut 
yet delivered to the donee. Fathers and grand¬ 
fathers may revoke gifts to children or grand 
children so far as to secure themselves a com¬ 
petence ill the event of iudigeuec. Free gilts 
between husband and wife are revocable at any 
time during the life of the donor, even after 
tlie death of tlie donee ; but not if there have 
been a legal or a natural obligation to make tlie 
provision made. In doubtful circumstances it 
is generally [»resiimed there is no donation ; a 
debtor is not })resuiuod to make a gift to his 
creditor ; but these are really jury que.stions. 

A. i». 

DONATO, Niculo, a Yonetiaii who li\nd 
in the last century, known by his book on 
politics, whicli contains a treatise on public 
linaiice : V uonw di governo, trailati due, 
Verona, 17o3. This was translated into French: 
L'Homme d'flat, par Nioolb Donato, Liege, 17t:7. 
In his book there is a classification of public 
fmauco under seven headings, and a statement 
giving details ot jiublic expenditure relating 
more particularly to tlie Venetian state, jj. i*. 

DON GRATUIT. The D^cimes (q,v.), the 
ordinary contributions of the clergy, were not 
sufficient to sati>:y the French monarchy in the 
17th and iSth centuries. The clerical assem¬ 
blies were freijuently called upon to make 
additional j'ayments, and these grants, in 
theory voluntary, grew under Louis XIV. into 
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a practically compulsory payment of about 
15,000,000 livres (£600,000), renewed every 
five years. This don gratuity as it continued 
to be called, was nearly always raised, not by 
taxation, but by loan. The credit of the clergy 
was so good that it was easier for them to 
borrow than it was for the goxernment. Ac¬ 
cording to Necker the clerical debt, raised for 
pvayment of the don gratuity amounted in 1784 
to" 134,000,000 francs. The Marquis du 
Bouille, in his memoirs, asserts that the interest 
upon this debt was paid out of the Di^cimes 
(q.' 0 .)y and thus reduced the nominal con- 
tiibution to the state to such an extent that 
the church was a sourc(3 of expense rather than 
of revenue. 

[Necker, De XAdministration des finances de la 
FrancCy tome ii.—Gasqnet, Memoire^ du Marquis 
du BouiJUf p. 44 .—Precis des Insiitutions poli- 
tiques et sociales de Vancienne Frmice.'] n. l. 

DOKIA, Paolo Matt., born in Genoa 
1675, died at Naples 1743. He wrote ])riiK‘i- 
pally on mathematical and philoso}>hical sub¬ 
jects. He lived nearly all his life at Naples, 
and is known to have been a friend of Vico. 
In liis political tract La rAfa civile con nm trait at o 
(klla ediicazio'ne del Principe^ publi.shed for 
the first time in 1710 and republished in 1852 
fTurin), he seeks to prove that the adminstration 
of a state by a prince, in its object and in its 
moans, is qualitatively identical to that of 
private interests b}^ private peo[>le, and is only 
more complex. The one fundamental rule for 
a .sound administration of the state is a 
financial rule which consists in burdening the 
tax-payer least, whilst the prince takes mo.st 
from him, and in taxing in such a manner 
‘‘ that although i)aymg much, everybody should 
think he is paying little.” Doria is a strict 
follower of St. Thomas Acpiinas in his theories 
concerning the relative importance of agri- 
cultnrc and manufactnre.s, in the functions 
attributed to money, and in his opinions about 
commerce. He has to be classed among.st 
the most inveterati' of the mercantilists. 

DORMANT (or SLEEPING) PARTNER. 
A partner who takes no active part in the 
business of the firm, and who is not known 
to be a partner. Such a partner is liable for 
the acts of his co-[)artiicrs in the transaction 
of business in the ordinary way, hut he has no 
authority to bind the, firm. 

[Sir F. Pollock, The L<iw of Partnership^ 
London, 1890.] j. e. c. M. 

DORMER, Diego Josi^, w'as born in Saragossa 
during the first half of the 17th century. He 
giaduated as doctor of law at the university 
of Huesca, and became later on general chronicler 
of the kingdom of Aragon and archdeacon in 
the metropolitan church of Saragossa. He was 
all his life a most devoted and abundant 
liistorical writer. 


In* 1684 he publislied in Saragossa his 
Discursos hist6ricos-politicos, a very scai’ce book, 
in which, according to Don jManuel Colmeiro 
(liihliotccAX de los Economisfas Espaholcs) he 
“ ex])lains with exquisite clearness the true 
character of commerce, the nature of exchange, 
the use and utility of money, and the inefliciency 
of the prohilhtive system. . . . It is one of the 
most original works of its class, bold and 
precise in its economic doctrine. The author 
is gi’catly in advance of his time, aiel deliberately 
puts aside the prevailing prejudiee.,, not only in 
Spain, but thiunghout Europe.” 

[For a complete lis^ of his works, see Latasa, 
IHhlioieca Nuexa de Aragon, iv. g. 197.] 

E. c'a. 

DOS. Ex[>rcssion of Roman law for the 
property brought by the \rile into marriage. 
During the. coniimiation of the marriage the 
wife retained the ownershij), bnl the hnsliand 
had the right of management and enjoyment. 
After the dissolution of the marriage the right.s 
of the ])arties va.ried (recording to the .speeiai 
circnmstanccs of the case. i:. s. 

DOSES (of Catital). A tc'rm ini roduced by 
.iallies ilill {Klcaienis of Poliiical Economy) to 
denote the ji a tions of (!a])ital whi-ai, aeeoi'diiig 
to the theory of ReN'I’ {q,v ,), will be .successively 
ajiplied to land uj) t(* tbe jioint at which the 
}>ortion last ap]ilied alfords only ordinary 
jn'ohLs, As ,)evens observes {Theory of Political 
Economy, 2\\(\ oa\. }>. 232), “ He evidently means 
by a dose of capital a little more eaj)ital, and 
thongli the name is })eculiar, the meaning i.s 
.‘dimply that of an (y . . . it is 

mere pedantry to insist iij)Oii calling that a 
dose in economics which in all the other 
sciences is called by the jierfectly established 
and expressive term increment f As the 
equivalent of “increment,” dose may be em¬ 
ployed wherever tlie reasoning rc'ijuiiTs tliat we 
should consider a variable quantity as inereas* rl 
by degrees u]) to the .Margin {q.c.) at whieh 
further increase ceases to he advantagc()u.s. 
Thus, Prof.’ JMarshall speaks of a do.se of labour 
as well as of eajiital {Principles of Economics , 
book iv. ch. iii. §2). Some difiiculties attending 
the use of the term “dose of capital” are 
cleared up by Prof. Marshall at the en<l of the 
chaj)ter refciTed to. f. y. f. 

DOUANE {Fr. Casio ms). The earlie.st 
customs duties in France, as in England, were 
levied upon exports, and ai-ose from the practice 
of buying permission to transport goods from 
the kiiig(iom in spite of royal edicts jirohibiting 
exportation. Import duties seem to have arisen 
from the fact that foreign merchants had to 
purchase leave to carry on trade in France, 
and hence came the practice of apportioning 
their payments to the goods which they 
introduced. These customs duties were origin¬ 
ally called droits de haul passage. The name 
douane was introduced later, and was borrowed 
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from the Venetian term dogana. The ^reat 
difference between France and England, which 
illustrates the much later development of 
unity in the former country, lies in the fact 
that the douan^ is originally a provincial, not 
a national cliarge. Every province had its 
own customs duties, often of great intricacy 
and variety ; and these charges, dating from 
thtj days of provincial independence, were 
maintained as a source of revenue, after the 
provinces had been absorbed by the central 
monarchy. It did not require much economic 
insight to understand tlie enormous hindrance 
which such a system o[»j)osed to the development 
of internal trade and production. Colbert, the 
most practical if not the most enliglitened of 
French linanciers, made a vigorous attempt to 
abolish the provincial do^uines, and to have no 
ciistom-li''’;se, i A‘ce[)t on the frontier, but he 
was siieoessfiiHy resisted by the “local pro¬ 
tectionists,” lie succeeded, however, in 
esLablisliiiig, in lbG4, a sort of zollvn'ein in 
twelve of the most important provinces, called 
the ciivj grosses fermes, within which the 
circulation of goods was to bo free. Beyond 
tlicse wcie the provinces riputies Mrangkres^ 
which rcfuscil to accept Colbert’s scheme and 
retained tlu ir local customs, and the pronnees 
Urangcres, those which were added to the crown 
after IGGl, and receivcMl special |>rivileges at 
tlie time their union. Colbert also succeeded 
in sim[)lifying and making more uniform the 
ch.'ll ges wliich he failed to abolish. The system, 
as lie left it, lasted witli sliglit modilications 
till the Kcvolution, when the jiroviuces dis¬ 
appeared, and with tliom the hast trace of the 
provincial doioiji>\ n. l. 

DOUBTjE entry. See Book-kf-ki’INu. 

DOUBLEDAV, Thomas (1790-1870), sou of 
a soap manura(’turcr in Newcastle, was a radical 
ol Cohlu'tt’s st:imp, of great inllmmcc during 
thi' .igitatidii i'oi’ tlie Reform Act of 1882. lie 
<lesciv(s notice here chielly for his book on 
I he 'Ivor l.tiwoj toil sheioi to be voiiJiccfcu 

v'lfh thr /'and of the people, London, 1811, *Jnd 
ed. 18 1.8, wliich cont,lined in an expanded form 
a thfory he liad brought forward in a letter 
to Eoi'd Br<'Ugli iMi in JAri/orEvr, 

Marcii 18../. 1 iiis throry, wlii.'li ho dfsci'ihcs 

as a ‘‘great g'Oieral law. is ilmt '’whenever a 
species m’ genus is end.ui c'rwh a corresponding 
ellnrt is invariably made by iialme for its 
ju-esei vation ami continuance by ;in incre.i.sc of 
Iccuuditynr tcrrility, ihc .'Uat'’ <'t hov nouri-ili- 
meiit or ‘‘ dcplofion, iicing thus favourable 
while high feeding or “ reph timi,” i.s unfavour¬ 
able to tertility, both in vcgct.ibles and animals. 
I'ertility is in inv’crse ratio to nutriment, even 
iu the case ot Inman htdiigs. In poor and ill- 
te(l ('oinmunities population increases in the 
ratio ot the [loverty and poor living; in 
a highly-ted and luxurious nation population 
decreases and decays. He shows a goodlv list 


of examples, from the Engliah peerage to Pit¬ 
cairn Island, to countenance his conclusion. 
In his 9th chapter he uses his knowledge of the 
tallow and soap trade to support the position 
that there had been a decrease in the consump¬ 
tion of meat in England. But his law is an 
empirical uniformity of which he has not traced 
the deeper causes. Physiologists and biologists 
have empliatically pronounced against him. 
(See Dr. Charles Loudon, Prohlhrve de la Popu¬ 
lation et de la Subsistance (quoted by Double¬ 
day himself); and Herbert Spencer, Biology,. 
vol. ii. pt. vi., Law of Multiplication, ch. xii. 
pp. 455, 480, 483 note ; Darwin, Descent of 
Man, vol. i. ch. iv. 132, ed. 1871.) 

The hook is indirectly an attack upon 
Mai thus ; but the Essay on Population is more 
directly criticised in Doubleday’s Financial, 
Monetary, and Statistical History of Englaiui 
frotn 168S to the jn-esent time in 17 letters 
addressed to the Young Men of (Preat Britain, 
1847, Letter x., pp. *206 seq. The writer 
falls into the vituperative style of his master 
Gobbet t. 

Other writings of Doubleilay are :— 

Letters in the yewcnstle Chronicle on the 
Petition of the Chamber of Commerce, NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne, for the Continued Circulation nf Local 
One Pound Notes (which he opposes), by a 
Member of the Chamber, 1828.—Two Letters to 
Lord AlUiorp in Cobhett’s Register, 13th April 
and 25tli May 1<833 (on excise duties on soap), 
Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, 2 vols., 1856.— 
Touchstone, a series of political letters addressed 
to tlie new'spapers, republished, with a prefaoi? by 
Jolin Paul Cobhett.— On Mundane Moral (Jovem- 
ment and its Analogy with Material (roccniment, 
1852.— Mailer frr ^fater^alists, a letter in vindi¬ 
cation of Bishop Derluley, 1870. He wrote also a 
romance, The Eve if St. Mark, and several stage 
pl.ays, Jjincletiun, Caius Maritis, etc. 

[St'- “Life” l)y G. J. Holyoake in the 
Dictionary of National Biography.] .i. b. 

DOUBLE-FLORIN, English token silver 
coin of the nominal value of 43., first struck 
in 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
in pursuance of a royal ])]tH;lamation. It was 
of prerist'ly the same design as the llorin. 
Wciglit o49’09 grains, rmeness 925. Value in 
.silver francs (OOu lino), 4*64 francs. This coin 
has ceased to bo issnod. F. e. a. 

DOUBLE STANDARD. See Bimetal¬ 
lism ; Standard of V.\LrE. 

DOUBLOON, Hi.'^tory of. A gold coin of 
.Spain, prior to the adoption of the monetary 
system ot the Latin Union. The name “doub¬ 
loon ’ has been diverted by general consent from 
the Spanisli pistole or double escudo (whence 
“doblon in Spanish) to the quadruple pistole, 
or “ doblon de a ocho.” Like the Dollar {q.v.), 
the doubloon was a multiple, ami not a unit. 
Corresponding to the .silver unit, or real, was 
the gold unit, or escudo ( = $2), concerning the 
standard of which the emperor Charles V. and 
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his mother Donna Juana enacted, in 1537, that 
“ the escudos which we have commanded to he 
struck shall be 22 carats fine, and shall weigh 
68 to the mark of gold of our kingdoms of 
Castile, whicli is the fineness and weight of 
the larger escudos of Italy.” As this makes 
the gi’oss weight of the escudo 52*2 grains 
troy, the eicudo was thus practically a ducat 
(see Ducat). From 1537 to 1772 the 8-escudo 
piece or “doubloon,” was 91G*o fine per mille, 
reduced in 1772 to 901, and in 1786 to 875, 
the legal weight remaining 417*6 grains troy 
from 1537 up to 1848. Both in 1772 and in 
1786 the reduction in fineness was effected not 
by a public law, but by a Real 6rdm reserveuia 
addressed to the mints. The doubloon (Peso 
Duro de Oro) never had the universal currency 
of its silver analogue the dollar : and even 
in the New World it was hard pressed by its 
Portuguese competitors, the “ moidore ” and the 
“Johannes.” The reason, in the words of Newton, 
was that “gold in Spain is of 16 times more 
value than silver of equal weight and allay. 
But this high price keeps their gold at home in 
good plenty, and carries away the Spanish silver 
into all Europe.” The Spanish doubloon was 
succeeded after 1821 by various Soutli American 
doubloons, which enjoy a limited currency in 
the New World, and are specially quoted in the 
London bullion-market. In 1848 the “doblon 
d’Isabel ” was introduced in Spain, to be 
suppl'Diled by the 20-peseta piece on the entry 
of Spain into the Tjatin Union. 

As the fine content by law was (1) 382*8 
grains from 1537 to 1 772, (2) 376*2 gi'ains from 
1772 to 1786, and (3) 365*4 grains from 1786 
to 1848, in theory the sterling value of the 
doubloon (at £3:17 : 10^ per oz. of standard 
gold) w/is (1) £3:7:9, (2) £3 : 6 : 8, and (3) 
£3:4:8 for the same three periods respectively; 
but the results of assays reduce these values 
roughly by the odd pence. Thus, after 1786, 
the sterling value of a doubloon as issued was 
£3 : 4s. (see Dollar). r. c. 

DOUBLOON. Spanish gold coin, not struck 
since 1868, when the peseta (franc) system of 
currency was adopted. Weight 129*43 grains, 
fineness 900. Value: English .standard (916*6 
fine, at £3 : 17 : 10^ an oz.) £1 : 0 : 7^ ; French 
standard (900 fine) 26 francs. Similar coins 
of slightly varying values circulate in the South 
American republics and in Mexico. 

The old doubloon or onza weighed 418 gi’ains, 
fineness 875,—value, Englishstandard£3 : 4 : 9, 
French standard 81 *6 francs. This coin is still 
current in Spain, Mexico, and the South and 
Central Americiin republics. 

A doubloon (or 4-dollar piece) is current in 
the Philippine Islands. Weight 104*4 grains, 
fineness 875. Value; English standard 16s. 2d.; 
French standard 20*4 francs. F. E. a. 

DOUGLASS, William (about 1691-1752) 
was born in Gilford, Scotland ; he settled as a 


physician in Boston in 1718 ; and wrote much 
on medical subjects. He wrote a valuable 
Summary^ historical and political^ of the first 
planting^ progressive ''mprovement^ and present 
state of the British Settlements in North Amerirti^ 
Boston and London, 1755, in which frequent 
reference is made to the paper currencies of the 
several colonies. He was especially interested 
in the monetary policy of Massachusetts, and 
contributed to discussions on the subj-'ct of a 
land bank and paper bills: .An Edsay concerning 
Silver and Paper Currencies more cspcciaUy with 
regard to the British Colonics in Nenj England, 
Boston, 1738, pp. 23 (a direct reply to a con¬ 
temporary pamphlet, Some cations on the 
scheme projected for •anitting 60,000 1. Bills of a 
new tenour, to be redemed with Silver and (Joft, 
showing the various operations of these Bills and 
their tendency to hurt the Publick Interest, Boston, 
1738, pj). 25, which has itself been erroneously 
attributed to Douglass) ; A discourse concerning 
the currciicies of the British plantations in 
America, etc., Boston, 1740, pp. 47 (also with 
Postscript, pp. 47-62). This was reprinted in 
London in 1751, and is included in a collection 
of tracts on Paper Carren^y, edited by Mr. J. Ih 
M'Calloeli, printed by Lord Overstone in 185 7. 
It is referred to in Smitli’s Wealth of Nations, 
bk. ii. ch. ii. Douglass clearly sums up and 
accounts for the infatuation for issues of paper 
money wdiich prevailed at that time. The fol- 
lowing reasons are assigned : that usurers might 
bo provento<l j'rom imposing high interest upon 
l>onow*ers ; the scarcity of silver money, which 
was shipped away to settle foreign balanci s ; 
that it might be available to meet the demands 
of a growing trade ; and to relieve delators, 
“since by large emissioiis lauds risoin denomina¬ 
tion value, and debts become really less.” 

[A Brief memoir of William Douglass, MA). By 
Timothy L. Jennison, M.D., in Med, Com. of Mass, 
Med. Soc., Boston, 1836, vol. v. pp. 195-240. J 

D, K. D. 

DOVE, Patrick Edwarp (1815 - 1873). 
Dove is one of the first notabh* writcis of 
this century who advocated the complete 
nationalising of the land. In his Theory of 
Human Progression ami Natural Probability of 
a Reign of Justice (dedicated to Victor Cousin) 
(Edinburgh) 1850, Dove lays down the philo¬ 
sophical foundation of his theories of leform. 
Three things are, in his view, indispensable to 
the well-being of the human race—(1) the 
Bible, (2) “a right view of material phenomena,” 
(3) “ a right view of mental phenomena.” The 
science of politics gives us a right view of equity 
or justice, and loads us to the conclusion that 
humanity progresses from diversity of privileges 
to an absolute equality of rights ; it points the 
way to a reconstniction of the natural and God- 
given order of society, from which the jjolitical 
institutions of actual history have so widely 
departed. We shall reach the millennium,— 
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fust iTi mathematics, when nil mathematical 
truth is discovered and aiiplied, then in the 
physi'vil and incclianic.al sciences and arts, and 
then in political science. 'fhe pci-toction of 
the last would bring the political millennimn, 
and one of its conditions would be the aboli¬ 
tion nf the private ownersliip of land. This is 
iJove’s central ]»ru[K)siti(>n. 'fhough he is not 
otlieiwise coinmunist or even socialist, he 
demands tliat tlio land sliould he held in 
e-onimoii. His arguments aiv given at length in 
hi.'^ later book Elr.nu'nts of Pol if inti Science 
(I'idinhurgh), I8.h4 ; hut they arc sketelnnl in 
tiie (‘iiilici with suhstanlial completeness. 
I.egislalion is needed not to grant rights but 
to secure, rights already granted by nature, the 
chief being liberty and pi()perl3'. There is a 
]>rogress towards absolute', eipiality in regard to 
‘‘natural jiioperty " ; “tin* eartli aii'l all it 
contaims behmgs ‘for the time being’ to the 
('xisting generation,” and its distribution must 
not h(^ determined by the dis[)Ositions of past 
geiierati(»ns, when tliese liave been contrary to 
eejuity. Tlie assignment t<j ]>rivate. owinu’s, 
for e.xample, of tlie abbey lands, under Henry 
N'llL, is “now exactly C([uiva,lcnt to the im¬ 
position of a taxat ion on articles of consun)])tioij, 
ciiual to the jiresent rental of tlnxse lands, so 
that those Nvho are labourers have actually tln^ 
icntal of the land taken away from them in tlie 
shajto of ta.xes ; were jh**re no ta.xes the alieiia- 
tiiui of the lands would lie of coni])arat ivedy 
minor importamc.” d'axalion must fall eitlier 
on land or on industry ; and it is no burden to 
the community unless, as now, it is taken from 
land and leil to lie upon labour. Ikditical 
c oiioiny is a noii-mor.il science, and unlike 
])oIitieal science it is inductive and statistical; 
it simply traecs the ellects of eertain human 
aellolls oil social welfare. Ihit the two studies 
mutually depeiul on one anotln'r, “In the 
arts man creates form ; in ]>oIilieal economy he 
cn ates v.ihie ; in jxilities In* ereates projierty.” 
J'h'olutiMn must proeeeil I'rnm tlie arts to political j 
eeoiiouiv l)eforc liiially attaining in j)olitics to 
the “ rational system of [uopcriy,” an open 
caiver for all human talents and all burden of 
taxation borne by the rent of laud. Dove 
thinks this system will be only introduced by 
a very gradual change, of j.uhlie opinion. He 
i.s no revolutionist, hut lie. does iK)t discuss the 
i>ractical steps by which the cliaiigc would be 
intr»'diiccd with least, friction. He is (*outent 
foi' the mo.st part to enlarge oii the defects of 
ti.i-' pri'sent system. That a sliilling a day 
should be givi'ii to one wlio labours, and £1000 
a day to one who does not labour, seems to him 
t" set Sohunon at deliauee. His discussion of 
lent is suggestive ; but his strength lies else- 
1 ''here tliaii in purely economical argument, and 
bis critiei.stns of older economists are often 
f'undod on misunderstanding. He was from 
the first a tree trader. His sketch of Andrew 


Yarrantoii, “the genuine founder of political 
economy in Kiighuid,” is a uselul contribution 
to economic bi.story (see appendix to JblctYtcnts 
of rolitical Srie/ice). A certain diliiiseness ot 
style may perhaps in some degree explain his 
failure to obtain the popular lavour accorded 
to more recent writers of the same way of 
thinking, wlio have added notliiiig to his 
doctrines and ha\e lacked his philosophi(,*al 
brc.adth. 

[For a full of the writings of P. E. Dove, 
and an account of his life, see Diciioiutry oj 
National JHography.'] J. B. 

DOWER. The term dower is used in two 
totally dilferent senses. In the first or popular 
sense it correspoiid.s to the French dot and the 
Roman </os, a portion which liic bride brings 
to assist in delraying the expen.si-s of married 
life, whether originally lier own ur giycii by 
her father or other near relative. Over this 
portion the husband acquires certain reslrictt‘d 
rights during ihe continuanee of the marriage. 
In some countries, notably in France, it is a 
matter of course that every hj-ide should liave a 
dower, and one of the main objects of French 
thrift is to provide every daughter with a suit 
able dower. In England there is m. general 
custom of this kind, although it is eomnion for 
fatliers in the middle and up[)er clas.ses to settle 
some property on a flaughtcr wlien about to be 
marricth 

In the second, or legal sense, dower signitics 
the provision to which a widow is entitled nut 
of the laml of her deceased husband. At 
common law a widow was entitled for lier life 
to Olio-third of the freehold lamls of wliicli her 
husband <lied possessed. Wlien the title to 
dower had once attaclnnl, it conld not bo 
defeated by any act of the husband, and thus 
tlie right of dower became a serious obstacle to 
tlio alienation of land. Accordingly lire statute 
ot iLses (‘27 Henry VIII., c. 10) enacted that 
when jirovision for tlie wife had been madu by 
vay of jointure, slie should lose her right to 
duw(‘r. Subsetpienlly the right of dower was 
often defeated by means of a teehuical conliiv- 
ance known as a conveyance to uses to bar 
dower. Rut by the Act 3 A; 4 Will. IV. c, 105, 
known as the Dower Act, the wife’s riglit of 
dower in her husband’s land was rendered 
liable to be defeated by any act of alienation 
performed by him, or by a declaration executed 
by him under seal or inserted in his will. In 
short the riglit of dower is subjected entirely 
to the husband’s discretion. Under these 
circumstances tlie right of dower has ceased to 
have any importance. The making of a suit¬ 
able provision for a widow* is one of the 
principal objects of marriage settlements, and 
such a settlement is almost always made on the 
marriage ot poisons in the landowning olass. 
The origin ot the common law right of dower 
is found by Maine in the influence of the 
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mediieval church which was exercised in favour 
of the wife. 

[Williams and Goodeve on Real Property — 
Keiielrn Digby, Hiatory of the. Law of Real 
Property. —Maine, Ancient Law, ch. vii.] 

F. c. M. 

DRACHMA. GrecJc modern unit of value 
equal to 1 franc, and divided into 100 le})la 
(centimes). Weight, 4-98 grains gold 900 
fine, or 77*16 grains silver 900 line. English 
standard value : gold (916*() tine at £3 :17 : 10^ 
per oz.) 9*.o2d., silver (925 line at 5s. 0d. per 
oz.) 10*32d. The silver drachma piece is a 
token coin, 835 fine, weight 77*16 grains, value 
•93 drachnia. The smallest standard coin, 
both in gold and silver, is the five-drachma 
piece. Greece is a member of the Latin 
Union (q.v.). 

Draclnna was the name of the ancient Greek 
unit of value. The Attic draclima was a silver 
coin weighing about 66 grains. F. E. a. 

DRAFTS ON DEMAND. See Cheques, 
Law of. 

DRAGONETTI, Giacinto (end of 18th 
century), a Neapolitan, wrote in 1767 a treatise 
on virtues and remuneration of virtue, 'Prattato 
delle virtu e deipremi; a spese di Giov. Gravier, 

1767, in which he also discusses economic topics, 
and shows considerable knowledge of the most 
recent economic literature of his time. Agri¬ 
culture especially is discussed by him and 
regarded as the pivot of the economic welfare 
of the state. He compares navigation to “a 
bridge crossing the seas which unites the whole 
inhabited globe”; he considers it so import¬ 
ant that the state is bound to protect it. But 
social progress, though it takes its origin in 
agriculture and maritime commerce, must be 
maintained by a system which rewards virtue 
and punishes crime. Such a system would 
harmonise private with public interest, and— 
tlirough private interest—encourage the pro¬ 
motion of public interests. m. p. 

DRAGONETTI, Luiui (early part of 19th 
century), wrote Proposta di un novello qyiaow 
di fjianze per il Regno di Napoli, 1820, Napoli, 
a book suggesting reform in the management 
of the finances of the kingdom of Naples, inter¬ 
esting as showing the defects existing at thiit 
date. Amongst other matters we find him 
urging on the government punctuality in pay¬ 
ment of the interest on the public debt, in 
order to maintain the standing of the national 
credit, and to induce foreigners to invest capital. 
He recommends that the tax on land should be 
based on a cadastral survey (doomsday-book) 
and that personal property and capital employed 
in business should bear its fair share of the 
burden. Dragonetti advises that the tariff for 
the taxation of imports and exports should not 
be unduly high, and that it should frequently 
be revised, so as to bear a uniform proportion to 
the changes of values in commodities. M. p. 


DRAIN OF BULLION. The stock of 
bullion held by the Bank of England is subject 
both to all the influences which produce move¬ 
ments of bullion between different countries, 
and to all those which arise out of the condition 
of internal trade. Some of these latter are 
periodical in occurrence and almost regular in 
extent (see Autumnal Drain), whilst others 
are occasional and uncertain in both respects, 
but all, whether internal or foreign, if occurring 
alone, carry with them the elements of -’eaction, 
and thus the average level Is fairly maintained. 
When, however, two or more of these influences, 
acting in the same direction, have come into 
play at the same time, a drain of bullion from 
the Bank has resulted, producing danger and 
alarm, and requiring special efforts on the {)art 
of the directors to counteract it. Con:inue<i 
drains of bullion, of more or less impoi taiice, 
have been recorded as occurring in the years 
1780-83, 1791-93, 1795-97, 1817-19,1824-25, 
1830-32, 1834-35, 1836, 1839, 1846-47, 1857, 
and 1866. The points most worthy of notice 
in these movements are : (ti) their cause ; (/;) 
their duration and extent ; and (c) the measures 
by which tliey have been relieved. 

The causes have been both general and s]ieeial. 
So far as tlie general causes can be classified, 
they may bo grouped as below, the occasions 
upon which each one was most strongly in force 
being annexed. 


Group T. Domestic. 

, . , , , . ... f 1824-25, 1831-30, 1847, 

tJoint-stock spcciiltition \ 1SG6 

^ . / 1793, 1S24-25, 1836, 

Banking panic . . | 1847,1857, 1860. 

'1783, 1793, 1824-25, 
Commercial distres.s . -[ 1830-32, 1834 - 36, 

1857. 

, 1783, 1795-96, 1830-32, 

Ueiicient harvests 1839 1847 


Group IT. 


Loans or subsidies 
.Joint-stock speculation 
Commercial distress . 


Foreion. 

1793, 1795-96, 1824-25, 
1834-36. 

1825. 

1832, 1836 - 37, 1839, 

1S57. 


It will be seen that no distinct line can be 
drawn between the grou[>s, or the causes com¬ 
posing them. Commercial distress may give 
rise to banking panic, or vice versa; or either 
of these may be largely duo to joint-stock specu¬ 
lation. So, also, a domestic cause may give 
rise to a foreign drain, as when a bad harvest 
leads to large importations of corn ; or, a drain 
for foreign purposes may have a domestic origin, 
as in the granting of loans or subsidies, or float¬ 
ing foreign speculations on the home market. 
Or, a drain commencing in one cause may be 
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continued through other influences. There are 
also special causes to bo found in almost every 
crisis. 

In duration they have varied greatly. The 
earliest appear to have lasted dining two or 
tliree years ; thus, from August 1780 to October 
1788 ; from August 1791 to February 1793 ; 
from February 1795 to February 1797 ; from 
August 1817 to August 1819. In these cases 
tlio le'cords show continuous decline throughout 
each period, but as the figures are given only 
tor February and August in each year, there 
may have been intermediate increases. In 
1824-25, 1830-32, 1834-35 the decline lasted 
tioin one to two years, and in later times the 
iiioveinent extended over but a few months. 


Tliese ligures should bo studied in connection 
with some others that cannot be shown here, as 
the proportion held by the outilow to the initial 
stot'k : or with the average of the preceding year 
or period, and the rate of the decrease. For 
ihe years since 1844 a most iniiiortaiit considera¬ 
tion is the state of the banking reserve. This 
it was that gave to the drain of 1860 an iiii- 
portancr Ix.'vond that wliicli would appear to 
.itta.'h to the ligures as given above. 

Siiioe 1866 the outilow has rarely taken the 
form of a ])ei’.sis!ent drain, whilst the average 
stock having l)oen much higher, decreases of 
considerable amount have not caused so much 
alarm. Movements of this eharacter took [)lace 
in 1876 wlieii the bullion decreased from 
i.‘29,304,000 on 18th August to £21,704,000 
on 29th December; and in 1879 when from 
£35,694,000011 30th July, it fellto£27,602,000 
on 31st December. In eacli case the initial 
stock was very much beyond the average of 
I'l’cccding years, and the reserve was also ab- 
muiually large. 

riie manner in which a drain of bullion 
should be encountered has been the subject of 
much controversy, and very dill'ereut inethoils 
have been followed at dill'ereut times. In 1783 
the directors laid down the maxim that a drain 
snould be met by contracting their issues until 
the exchanges became favourable, and thev 
uei e sucoessfiil in acting upon these lines. In 
1/98 relict was obtained by extended jx)wers 
being granted for the issue of exchequer bills. 


In 1797 the drain was only arrested by the • 
passing of the Restriction Act, and the subse¬ 
quent suspension of cash payments. In 1819 
the directors communicated to the House of 
Commons a resolution denying that the ex¬ 
changes were to be regarded in regulating their 
issues. In 1825 the Bank endeavoured, in May, 
greatly to contract their issues, but finding 
that the outflow continued at an accelerated 
pace, they adopted in December exactly the 
opposite policy, and lent money freely. In 
1830-32, and 1834-35, the outward movement 
appears to have been suffered to run its course 
without any special measures being taken. In 
1836 the pressure was met by a generous policy, 
and large advaiice.s were made by the bank. 

Up to this date the policy of the Bank fluctu¬ 
ated between leaving matters to right them¬ 
selves, or taking action by contracting their 
issues, or by freely extending them. The plan 
of raising the rate of discount was not in any 
case adopted. It w^as indeed not so fully 
available as now, nor was it equally likely to 
be effective. The tlansit of bullion was more 
expensive and less expeditious, and a largei rise 
was necessary to produce an influx. There w&a 
also less floating capital ready for employment 
in any market offering, and therefore less 
probability of attraction by increased rates. 
Upon at least one occasion in earlier years a 
serious diain of bullion liad occurred in the face 
of favourable exchanges. During all these 
years the Usury La.\vs (q.v.) were at least 
nominally in force. No doubt in practice they 
ivere largely evaded, but they could not be 
publicly disregarded by the Bank of England. 

It was not till 1833 that these laws w^ere relaxed 
at all, and they couliuued partly in force for 
twenty years longer. But in fact the directors 
did not make full use of such poweis as they 
even then possessed. From June 1822 till July 
1836 the bank rate remained at 4 per cent, 
with the exception of the period from December 
1825 to July 1827, during which it was main¬ 
tained at 5 per cent. 

During the drain of 1839, which was more 
serious than any then on record, the rate was 
raised, on 20th Juno, to 5^ per cent, and on 1st 
August to 6 per cent, these being the first occa¬ 
sions since 1695 on which the official rate had 
been placed above 5 per cent. Since then, in 
seasons of pressure, recourse has always been had 
to increased rates of discount. In 1847 it was 
raised to 8 per cent ; and in 1857 and 1866 to 
10 [»er cent. This last occasion is noteworthy 
as one where a high rate failed to attract gold, 
as the bullion decreased by 2^ millions from 
21st March to 30th May, notwithstanding that 
the rate was raised by successive stages from 6 
per oent to 10 per cent. Yet during the same 
period the Bank of France, with a rate not ex¬ 
ceeding 4 per cent, was constantly gaining gold. 
This w’as due to the gieat doubts felt on the 


Period a.\d Extent of Drain. 


Prom M;ixiniuin to Miniiiuiin. 


1780-83 

A UK'. 1780 

iL 

4,179,000 

Oct. 1783 

£ 

1,73,000 

1791-93 

Auj^. 1791 

8,00(1,000 

Feb. 1793 

14,011,000 

17!'5-97 

Peh. 171*0 

6,128,000' 

Feb. 1797 

1,030,000 

1S17-19 

Au^'. 1817 

n,f.68,000| 

Aug. 1819 

3,005,000 

18‘J4.25 

Pell. 1821 

1:5,800,000 

Dc(-. 1826 

J,'^61,000 

]8:io.3i> 

May 18.50 

11,418,000' 

1^1 ;iy 1832 

5,010,000 

' 1831-3') 

Mar. 1834 

S,001,000i 

May 1835 

5,951,00o\ 

S,S50,000\ 

2,5^,000 

1830 

22nd Mar. 

8,061,000! 

29 th Nuv. 

1839 1 

ist Jan. 

0,018,000, 

lOtli Sept. 1 

3s40-r 

20tli Auv. '40 

il6,3t>0,000 

2:5rd Oct.’47' 

8,313,000 

18:>7 

l8Ui July 

111,841,000 1 

18tb Nov. 

' 0,585,000 

ISbt) 

I 21st Mar. 

,14,-l.')6,0()0j 

23r(l May j 

\l1,858,000 
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Continent as to the state of commercial credit 
in England. In later years, when an efflux of 
gold has been anticipated, it has been prevented 
by a timely rise in the bank rate. 

One other point in connection witli drains of 
bullion requires notice. It is an abnost invari¬ 
able experience that such movements have an 
immediate effect upon the notes in reserve, 
instead of acting upon the circulation, as was 
expected by the framers of the Act of 1844. 
The following instances illustrate this ch*arly : 


Bank ok England. 


18-5 7. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

r’irc'; Iritiun. 

so,!r:9,ooo 
so,su^f,000 
so,885,000 

' 

Au<'. 
1^4". 
SOtli -Jan. 
ITtn Apr. 
Oct. 

£ir., 300,000 

12,902,000 

9,.330,000 
8,439,000 

£9,450,000 

5,704,000 

2,5.58,000 

1,177,000 


1S67. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circnlatiou. 

IPh July 

£11,841,000 

£5,087,000 

£19,973,000 

12tli Oct. 

10,110,000 

4,024,000 

19,990,000 

nth Nov. 

7,171,000 

958,000 

SO, 138,000 


In both these instances the bullion was de¬ 
creased by 50 per cent, whilst the circulation 
remained almost unaltered. Upon the next 
occasion the decrease of bullion was attended 
by a much greater decrease in the reserve of 
notes, whilst the circulation increased by more 
than 25 per cent. 


1806. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

21st .Mar. 

9til May i 
30111 May 

£14,456,000 

13,156,000 

11,878,000 

£7,918,000 
' 4,951,000 

415,000 


Circulation. 


£50,080,000 
s5,sitU,ono 
so,019,000 


An important movement in the opposite 
direction, of more recent occurrence, illustrates 
the direct action upon the reserve, instead of 
upon the circulation, of an influx of bullion. 


1907. 

Bull ion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

2nd Oct. 
0th Nov. 
ISth Dec. 1 

£37,106,838 

28,725,22.:) 

33,076,729 

£25,630,848 

17,094,79.5 

22,399,234 

£59,9S0,U90 

S9,m,K80 

29,lS7f95 


[Forbistorj^; IL D. ]M‘Leod, Theory and Practice 
of BanJeingy also Reports of Parlianientary Com¬ 
mittees on the Bank of England, Banks of Issue, etc. 
For tiuctuations in circulation and eHV-ct on Bank 
of England Rate, see Sir R. H. Inglis Pal grave, 
lU'P and the Money MarJeet, 1903; also Documents 
492 and 578, fJ.S. A, National Monetary Commis- 
si<m, 1910, by the samo author.] n. w, n. 

DRAKE, James (1667-1706-7), born at Cam¬ 
bridge, became M.D. in London in 1694, and 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1706. 
His high Tory pamphlets, among which two 
especially deserve attention, were the cause of 
much persecution to him. Besides being the 
author of medical treatises he wrote anony¬ 
mously A Short History of the Last Parliament^ 
1699, in which he refutes the opinion that 
exchequer bills had the. nature of “money” 


created by government, and shows them to be 
mere money-saving instruments of credit. In 
bis pamphlet An Essay concerning the Necessity 
of Equal Taxes and the .Dangerous Consequences 
of the Encouragement given to Usury among us 
of late years. JPith some Proposals to promote 
the Former and give a check to the Latter, By 
the author of the History of the Last Parlia- 
inent, L<mdon, 1702, Drake argues that money 
should be taxed by reducing interest, and that 
public credit “be rais’d to a Par witli the best 
private security, and that no higher Interest or 
Praemium be allow’d upon it. ’ Tins end will 
be answered “ by a just and equa^ Tax obliging 
all Ranks and Degrees of men to pay to the 
support of the Govern jnciit in proportion to 
their share in the Publick and tiie benetits they 
reap from it” (p. 5). Ho contends that “for 
the eleven tirst years of the late war, lOs. in 
the £ per annum, principal and interest, was 
paid byland, under which latter uameliusbandry, 
manufacture, and trade are comprehended as 
having their existence from and being no more 
tban the product and improvement of land, 
which is the principal stock, aiul gives birth 
and maintenance to tliein all ” (p. 2). This 
passage, as well as his struggle against stock¬ 
jobbing and trading companies, connects Diake 
with authors like Asgill, Barbon, Briscoe, and 
other Tory writers on finance. 

[Dictionary of Sational Biography, vol. xv. 
pp. 446-447, where the last-named tract is 
omitted ; for the first tract see Philippovich, Die 
Bank von England, 1885, p. 68.] S. B. 

DRAPIER’S LETTERS. In 1722 Ireland 
complained of the want of copper coin. Copper 
had apparently been undervalued as compared 
with silver, and in consequence had been 
driven from the country. In its place a 
number of tokens and worthless coins bad been 
used as small chapge. The Englisli government 
decided to remedy what was an undoubted 
grievance. Unfortunately Ireland, unlike 
England and Scotland, had no jiublic mint, so 
that coinage was a subject of private contract, 
and such contracts, in the eighteenth century, 
were invariably occasions for jobbery and 
corruption. On 21st Sept. 1723 a patent 
was issued to William A\'ood to coin copper to 
the value of £108,000. The economic and 
other objections to the patent were unanswer- 
ahle. Wood himself had jaircliased it for 
£10,000 from the Dueliess of Kendal, George 
I.’s mistress. That his own profits would liave 
been exce.ssive is proved by the fact tliat he 
was compensated for the withdrawal of the 
patent by a pension of £3000 a year for eight 
years. The total issue was ridiculously out of 
proportion to the needs of the country, as it 
was estimated at more than a fourth of the 
whole currency. Finally the issue was debased. 
A pound of copper was worth at the outside 
13(1. ; in England it was coined into 28d. ; 
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but by Wood’s patent it might be coined into 
30d. To ilie.se objections it must be added 
that no' Irish official, not even tho lord- 
lieutenr.at, or the council, had been consulted 
about the terms of the patent. 

The patent was itself a scandalous job, and 
it was also a needlessly irritating a.ssertion of 
Knglish sovereignty. Irish opinion was roused, 
and hon.s(.‘.s of parliament, usually sub¬ 

missive, petitioned against tlic scheme. A 
haughty and threatening answer on tho part 
of Wood only added fuel to the flame. In 
1724 vSwift (Mine forvvanl an the mout]i[>iece of 
tlio prevalent discontenL in a .series of letters 
\'v'hieh were .signed M. IT Drapier, and jirofe.ssed 
to be the work of a Duhliri tradesman. The 
im[)ortanco of the letters is political ratlier than 
e<M)nomic. Swift had no practical or theoretical 
gra.sp of ciirrcru^y (luestions. He made no 
attempt to .state tho real objections to the new 
coinage. L)n the contrary he adopted all the 
prevalent prejudices, ami exaggerated and 
illmstratcd them witli that suppressed yet 
m.Lsterful irony in the use of which he has 
never been surpassed. In the fiirnoiis fourth 
letter lie (jui tted the immediate cpicstion at is.sue, 
denounced tho abuses of Mnglish mi.sgovern- 
iiieut, and as.sertcd tlic rights of the Irish nation 
to indepfiidence. ’Phe printer of the letter was 
]>n)secutc(L but tin* jury rejected tho bill in 
spite of Jmlicial browbeating. The author, 
tliough his identity was notorious, was left 
\iuattacked, and the government found it 
ncco.ssai'v to yield to the storm whi(;h it had 
provoked. 'Fhe whole importance of the episode 
lies in tlm impiils** which it gave to tho opposi¬ 
tion to Knglish rule in Ireland. 

[I’he letter.s are to be found in Swift’s col- 
lei-ted works. For eoiuiiieiits on them, see Craik’s 
of Siiv'/t: -Lecky’s History of England in 
the I'lightct'i'Ah Century and Leaders of Public 
<>pini<>n in Irel i.nd . —Stanhnpf'.s History of Eng- 

lo)ld.] U. I.. 

DRAW HACKS. In tlieory a drawback is 
a [lortion of tho ‘Mnereantile system,” and is 
iiitemled to promote and encourage the exporta¬ 
tion of commodities. It consists in the repay¬ 
ment of .a duty which lias been alre.ady paid in 
eonucelion with the manufacture of the com¬ 
modity in (piestion, such repayment to be made 
on its export, d'lieorctically, therefore, draw¬ 
backs correspond to, and are similarto, Hduntiks 
( 7 . r.), with this distinction—tliat a bounty is 
a direct gift to the exporter of good.s, while a 
ilrawbaek slioiild be merely the remittance of a 
tax in liis behalf. It is this dilFereuce which 
caused Adam Smith to liold drawbacks to be 
the most, reasonable form of encouragement to 
exportation ; bceau.se, aUliougli they must from 
tlieir nature fivour certain clas.^cs of exporters, 
tliey cannot operate so as to draw more trade 
into any particular channel than would have 
been drawn Invl neither the tax nor the remit¬ 


tance of it existed : in oth^r words, they simply 
cancel the tax and leave trade free to follow its 
most natural course. It mu.st always be remem¬ 
bered that Smith held very strong views in 
favour of absolute non-interference with industry, 
and was consequently averse to indirect taxation. 
Drawbacks may be manipulated so as to have 
the same effect as bounties and other devices 
for encouraging exportation. Where this is 
the case there is not only a loss of revenue to 
tho country which repays the tax, but a sub¬ 
sidy is given on exports which amounts to pay¬ 
ing the foreign consumer to buy certain goods. 

Drawbacks, it will be seen, are much more 
restricted in their nature than bounties. As 
worked in this country they are comparatively 
unimportant. They are of no use in encourag¬ 
ing a rising industry in a new country, and 
are generally granted simply for the purpose of 
increasing the amount of export trade. Adam 
Smith’s discussion of them (bk. iv. chap, 4) 
may be read witli great interest. J. S. Mill, 
in hk. iv., where he deals with the various 
forms of protection, adverts to drawbacks ; and 
generally all modern economists, who have 
written on the subject of political economy at 
large, treat of drawbacks along with bounties, 

M. G. V. 

DRAWKK OF A BILL OF EXCTIANOK. 
The person giving the order to pay contained 
in a hill of exchange is called the “drawer.” 
If the bill is not paid at maturity, he is bound 
to reimburse tiu* holder, provided that all the 
ncces.sary formalities have been observed (pre¬ 
sen tati<»u in proper time, notice of dishonour, 
protest in the case of foreign bills, etc.) (See 
Bill of Kxciixsge.) k. s. 

DRAWINO. Thi.-i word is used to aunounro 
the reilemptitm of certain bonds, as the borrower 
applies a periodical sinking fund to that pur¬ 
pose. The practice w.as originally conueetod 
with the simple ]»rof("-;,s of drawing lots. A 
borrowing govenimcnt, for e.xamplc, may en¬ 
gage to pay off 1 ])er cent of its loan every 
year, and then the ipie.stiou arises as to wliich 
boii<l out of every hundred in circulation shall 
be redeemed in order to make the redemption 
fair. A drawing is announced, the function 
being attmuh'd by public officials and other 
persons of uiiirupeaehahle integrity, and the 
bonds which hapjien to be drawn by lot are 
then advertised for repayment at par, or at 
whatever the stipulated price of repayment may 
be. t’a-sos liave been known in which holders 
of drawn bonds have gone on receiving dividends 
in ignorance of the drawing, and other cases 
are on record in which the drawn bonds having 
been sold on tin* .stock exchange, it has been 
discovered several mouths or years afterwards 
that the said bonds were not a good delivery 
(see Delivery, Good). A question also has 
arisen where, if a borrowing government form¬ 
ally promises the drawing of 1 per cent of its 
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debt each year, it is really empowered also to 
redeejn 2 or 3 per cent, or even the whole of 
the outstanding debt, and in the years of active 
redemptions—1888-90—borrowers found it so 
easy to raise fresh loans at diminished rates of 
interest that they were continually exceeding 
the rate of redemption by drawing beyond the 
proportion originally stipulated. The system 
of drawing is not altogether commendable, and 
was originally employed to give a kind of specu¬ 
lative attraction to bonds which would other¬ 
wise have been neglected by steady investors. 
That is, the objectionable element of hazard 
enters into thefiuestion, which ought to be purely 
one of the solidity of the borrower. A. E. 

DRENGAGE. A form of land tenure, 
common in, if not confined to, the district 
comprised in the ancient kingdom of North¬ 
umbria. Drenghs are mentioned in Domesday 
and in the survey called the Boldon Book. 
Sir Henry Ellis says : ‘ ‘ The drenchs or drenghs 
were of the description of allodial tenants . . . 
and I'roni the few entries in which they occur it 
certainly appears that the allotments of territory 
they possessed were held as manors {General 
Inlrodiiction to Domesday^ tom. i. fob 269). 
But, as menial services were re<}uired of them 
or their servants, at least in Durham, they 
must have been inlerior to military tenants. 
The instance in the Pipe Rolls of Westmoreland, 
25 Henry II. of the enfranchisement of drenghs, 
and the particulars given in the records of the 
palatinate as to the services attached, show 
that drengage w'as by no means a free tenure. 
The services of a drengh were to plough, sow, 
and harrow portions of his lord’s land, to keep 
a dog and horse for his use, attend the chase 
with him, etc. “A drengage seems to have 
consisted of sixteen acres to be ploughed, sown, 
and harrowed ” (Blount’s Fragincnta Antiqui- 
(ah's). The word is derived by Greenwell, in 
his glossary to the Boldon Book, from the 
Anglo-Saxon “dreogan,” to work. Another 
derivation is from the Danish ‘Dlreng” a 
servant or boy. Spclman, l)ovvever, defines 
drenghs as those who at the coming of William 
the Conqueror were put out of their lands and 
afterwards restored by him on proof of owner¬ 
ship (Tomlins), and Cowel says “drenched” is 
an obsolete word meaning “overcomn,” and 
compares the German “tringen” (see also 
Cor.NAGE). 

[Prof. Maitland, Engl. Hi>t. Rev.. October 
1890.— Notes and Queries, I. vii. 137, 29.S.— Sce- 
bolim. Village Communities, 71.J H. Ua. 

DRINKS, Taxes on. See Taxes. 

DROFLAND, or Dryfland. Apparently 
an ancient service in the nature of driving the 
lord’s cattle to the fair, commuted for a quit-rent; 
but according to Cowel {Interpreter, s.v.) a due 
payable to the lord for the right of passage 
with cattle through the manor (see Thistle- 
Rent). II. Ha. 
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DROIT, ANNUEL. See Paulette. 
DROITS OF ADMIRALTY. In England 
the Lord High Admiral (an office that has still 
a legal existence) has fhe benefit of all captures 
made at sea by non-commissioned vessels, and 
also of all captures of ships or goods made in 
the ports of England and Ireland through 
vessels coming in by stress of weather or other 
accident, or by mistake of port or by ignorance, 
not knowing of the war, and also of all 
dendicts. 

By the 1 & 2 Viet. e. 2 it was enacted that the 
profits derived lioiu droits of admiralty should be 
paid into the exchequer for the benefit of the 
state. Phillimore’s Iniernationcl Law, vol. iii. 
Loudon, 1873. j. E. c. m. 

DROITS D’AUBAINE. See Aubaine. 

DROZ, Joseph, born at Besamjon in 1773, 
died at Paris 1850. The incidents of his life 
were varied, and so were his opinions. Belong¬ 
ing to a family of high legal standing, he com¬ 
menced life as a volunteer when the Revolution 
broke out ; but afterwards laying down his 
arms, became professor of rhetoric at the central 
school of Besan(;on. He subsequently returned 
to Paris, wliero he was closely associated 
with the habitutls of the Society d'Autenil. 
The members of this club, wlio were Epicur¬ 
ean in s[)irit and taste, in most things kept 
themselves detaclu'd from the life of the 19th 
century. He derived from tliis association a 
fund of sanguine optimism wbieJi never failed. 
Towar<ls the close of his life, he came under 
the infiueiicc of ndigion. He joined the Aca- 
d^mie franeaise in 1824, and the Acadimie 
des Scieruxs morales et 2 ^olili(iues in 1833. In 
1829 he published his I'kononiie politique on 
princi 2 ^e$ dc la science des rlcliesses, 1 vol. in 
8 vo, a valuable work, but one in which he fails 
to distinguish, with sullicient exactness, moral 
from economic precepts. He also })ublis]ied in 
1839-42 the Hisioire du regne de Louis XVI. 
pendant Ics annees ou Von pouvaii pr&eenir et 
diriger la Revolution franeaise, 3 vols. in 8vo. 
The dual title of this woik is cu sufficient in¬ 
dication of the line of thought pursued in it and 
the object proposed. A. c. f. 

DRUMMOND, Henry (1786-1860), banker, 
economist, and theologian, was the eldest son 
of Henry Drummond {d. 1794). He was 
brought up by his matoinal grandfather, Vis¬ 
count Melville, and was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, but took no degree. He be¬ 
came a partner in the - well-known house at 
Charing Cro.ss, and for many years had a lead¬ 
ing share in its administration. Between 1810 
and 1813 he was M.P. for Plympton Earls, 
and carried through parliament a bill against 
embezzlement by bankers of securities under 
their charge, which became law (62 Geo. III. c. 
63). With his wife he started in June 1817 
on a pilgi’image to Palestine, buz on passing 
through Geneva he stopped to contend with 

2 T 
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the consistory on ecclesiastical (li.sci])line. In 
1825 he fouTi'lcd the professorships of economy 
at Oxford. He was an apostle, evangelist, and 
piojdiet of the Irvingitc Church, and built a 
church for that community at Alhury, where 
lie lived. from 1847 to hi« death he was 
M.P. for West Surrey. lie was a frequent 
sj)eaker in the House of Commons. Sir Ibuiry 
Holland speaks of “the gonial tempoiament 
and jnasculiiie, though eccentric intellect of 
Henry Druiniiiond . . . wlio could not tread 
along the liighway of common o[)inion eitlier in 
religion or politics, hut liis aberrant patli was 
always ])ui-su(‘d with honesty as well as vigour” 
(liecoUrrliorifi^ 1872, p. 1.5()). Some of iJrum- 
mond’s numerous sjaiccluis and ]>am])hlets were 
collected by Lord I,ovaine, 18G0, 2 vols. 8vt>. 
His economical ))ublieations are; 

ICu'.incnJary I^rupniiUuins an t/ic^'ifrrency, Lon¬ 
don, 1819, 8vo (nqirinted with additions iji 1826, 
again in 1848, and witli Sj)eec/tcs^ etc., 1860, vol. 
ii.). -Cfmp Cora best for P'annrrs, J.ondoa, 1826, 
8vo (anonymous : the landlonls a,re the only 
gainers by the tax, all others, including the 
larniers, sulierj .—Junticc to Com (Jrowers and to 
(orn hutrrs, London, 1889, 8vo (in favour of 
rej>eal with restrictions ).—(Causes whick lead to a 
Hank Jiedriciiori liilf London, 1689, 8vo(“tlie 
Bank of England is the, only boiiy wiucli ought to 
have the power of issuing }»ape,r money,” p. 20). - 
Cn. the (kyrn J.aws, London, 1841, 8vo.— On the 
('‘ouiition of the Ayricultand Classes of Creat 
Hritain avtl Ireland^ unlh extracts from the l^ariia- 
mrutary Reports and Evidence from 1S33 to IS^O, 
and remarks by the Erciit'h editar pvhtislicxl at 
I'b/rnu, London, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo (with preface 
Ijy hniimnond; translation of two volumes ])ul)- 
lislied hy the Austrian government to show “the 
folly of siq)j)osing that it is comineree and manu- 
faetures rather than agiicnlture which constitute 
tile true, wealth ot tliis eonntry,” pref. xi.-xii.). - - 
Lrltrr to (he Jiishop of )r//n-/u'.s7.c/' on Free Trad(\ 
Liilidoii, 18 10. —Spreeh o/i Mofoni mi Fiihlh' E.c- 
iu,otitinr, London, 1819. Lr/O ,• (o the Wiwkin;/ 
^■lassrs in Trades and Ma m/f art arcs, London, 18.59 
0)11 the had treatment n-evived by tliein “from 
mannraeturer.s, millowners, and poor-law gnanlians, 
and of tlie exei lions made by noblemen and gentle¬ 
men to iirotect” them—p, “t*)- 

[L<'nl Lovaine, ^frm()ir, I860.—01ii»liant,/u/>o;’ 
E'hr. /rrin<p LsOO. —/UVL of Xafioyial Rio;/raj,hi/^ 
xvi. pp. 28, 29 .—Historical Register of (hr Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, 1888, p]). 67, 68.] H. u. T. 

DULIXKAHIXS, Lkuisi Vixox ufspecting. 

1 he care ami t he curt* of h abit ual drunkards lias 


1 Priinimoml cliaii:»d Ins fNtarf will) a vearly lent of 
£l0n lor the endowuH'ut. Tlie ci'mM)i'<si,.i)7rs of ls77 in- 
v-naseO the emMlmin.iits U) £:10') fioin ihr irvi-iiues of 
Ail SonP, lu sides C'JOU a!taeho<i to a fell(.s\ ^iiip of the 
e.)lh <4e The professorship is for live yr;o'-, hut holilrrs 
"f the oithu' may now he ri'-eleeteO. The f.>!lo\vjng have 
heen the professors; Na.ssau W. SeTiioj-isso 

Kiohar.l Whateley ; 183C, W. V. LlovU ; 1837. lienuau 
Merivaic; IS-CJ, Travers Twi^s ; 1.847, X. W. Senior 
(second lime); ]8:.2, (L K. Iliekanls ; lSh7. (1. Neate ; 

J. i;. I'horoM ito-. rs ; istvS, Honamv briee (ju-aiii 
m 1S)8. lb.8. ami 1883); 1888, J. K. T. Rogers (second 
tune) 1991, V. V. Kd>:ewnrth. ' ' 


of recent years, received moie attention on the 
part of social reformers than formerly. A series 
of Acts dealing with habitual drunkards, both 
non-criminal and criminal, have been passed 
between 1879-1900. Habitual drunkards are 
defined as [lersons wlio througli continued ex¬ 
cessive (liiiikiug of intoxicating liquor are 
dangei’oths either to themselves or others, or in¬ 
capable of managing their affairs, and the care 
of such cases comes as much within the province 
of legislation as the reception and detention of 
lunatics. A j)erson witli whom the craving for 
intoxicants has bec()mo an irresistible im])ulse, 
is not, strictly speaking, a person of sound mind, 
and it would be no midac interference with tlie 
liberty of the subject if such a person could be 
kept in conliiicinent against lus will. The law 
HOW [)rovides for voluntary admission to a 
'licensed retreat, and for the committal of 
criminal ca.ses, or cases constantly appearing in 
the ))olice com ta, to reformatories. Retreats are, 
ill England, licensed by tlie comity or borough 
council of the district in vvliich they are situate, 
and are uniler the control of the Home Secretary 
tiiid ail Inspector of Retreats. Ap[)lioation for 
admis.siou to a retreat, stating the length of 
lime the a[)pli(?aiit undertakes to remain there, 
must be accompanied by the declaration of two 
})ersons tliat be is an liabitual drunkard. The 
declaration must be made before a justice of the 
peace, wlio must satisfy himself that it is in 
accordance with facts and the intention of the 
applicant. The maximum time of dcteiitioii 
is two years, but a case may bo readmitted. 
British legislation hns recognised tlie principle 
that, it a di})SOUianiae has once allowed himself 
to lie contined in a licensed retreat, he cannot 
leave it befurc the. expiration of the time during 
wliieh he lia.s urulertakcii to remain, unless he 
is ]>revioiisly discliatged or allowed to gi) out ou 
leave Tiudci- provisions similar to liiuse laid 
down ill tlie Lunacy Act. 

Besides Ikamsed retreats the. law provides 
for certified and for state (of a more penal 
t'liaracter) iuehriate reformatorit-s in wliich 
per.sous eoiivirted of crime commit tod while 
under the iullueiice of drink may he detained. 
Eases eonvietcii of being drunk in any public 
})l.ace throe times within a year maybilso be 
det.aiii.'d ill Iheso reformatories. In 1908 there 
Were 20 licensed rcirtat.s with 492 voluntary 
patients, 11 ccrti!i(‘il iiichriate reformatories, 
the mimher of committals in that year being 
262, and in rfie ten years 1897 - 1908 , 3002? 
iliere were two state iiiohriatc reI'urmajcries, the 
average number o.'inmates being lio! 

J^ouie interesting statistics weio ])ublishcd in 
1890 ivlaiiiig to the Dalrymple House at Rick- 
iiiairsworth. The following facts as to the family 
history of 224 }»ersons discharged from that 
retreat are staicii :—Insanity in family, 19 
(.is( .s , inehiicty in family. ?.r. of one or more 
of tlie p.irents, 1 ;—of the graiidparmits, 10 ; 
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of the brothers, 14 ; of the uncles, 35 ; in all, 

93 cases ;—no history obtainable, 112 cases. 
Out of these discharged patients there were— 

94 doing well; 10 improved ; 74 not improved; 
10 insane ; 1 dead ; 35 not heard from. Less 
encouraging statistics are given by the Inebri¬ 
ates After-care Association. Of 407 selected 
cases discharged between 1903-8, 82 WTie pro¬ 
gressing satisfactorily; 114 were unsatisfactory; 
and 221 had been lost sight of. 

The property of inebriates is now protected 
in the same way as that of lunatics. The 
Lunacy Act, 1890 (§ 116), authorises the judge 
in lunacy to give certain directions as to the 
management and administration of the property 
of any individual “with regard to whom it is 
proved to tlie satisfaction of the judge in lunacy 
that such person is, through mental infirmity 
arising from disease or age, incapable of manag¬ 
ing his affairs,” and in such a case to appoint 
some person to act in a similar capacity as the 
committee of a lunatic’s estate (see CoMMiri EK); 
and the Lunacy Act, 1891, § 27 (4), provides 
that the last-mentioned power may be exer¬ 
cised with reference to individuals who are not 
lunatics. 

The Licensing Act of 1902 prohibits the sale 
ofli(juor to persons known to be drunkards. 

The law relating to drunkenness in Germany, 
Austria, France, some of our colonies and else¬ 
where, provides that a <lipsomaniac who exposes 
himself or his family to the risk of impoverish¬ 
ment, or who iini)erils the security of any other 
person, may be placed under guardianshi[). 
A ])rovision of this nature, if a[)plied with care 
and discrimination, must be beneficial to the 
persons concerned no less than to society at 
large. E. s. 

[Wyatt Paine, InehrUiLe Reformatories and Re¬ 
treats, 1899 ; G. Blackwell, TJahilnal Jnehriates 
Act, 1879-9S, 1899; A. Slia<lwcl1, Drink, Tcvi,ier- 
ance, and Legislation, 1902 ; S. Fn-einan, Guide to 
Sta.t, Law against Drunkenness in, England, 1906 ; 
K. N. Barnett, Legal Hesponsihility of the Drunk¬ 
ard, 1908; Anmad Jleports of Insjeclor under 
Inebriates Act. For (Uher coiintrie.s, .see l*arl. 
Paper (1'J02), cd. 1474.] 

DRY EXCHANGE (^Camhiu'in sicr.umy A 
eupheinisin applied to the “coverture” or 
“colouring” of the .stringent statutes passed 
during the Tudor j)eriod against usury. “A 
cleanly term invented for the di.sguising of foul 
u.suiy, in which something is pretended to pa.ss 
on both .sides whereas in truth nothing ])asses 
but only on the one side ” (Cowed). Usury, 
which was condemned by religion and law alike 
during the middle ages, was from the middle 
of the 16th century no longer to bo confounded 
with the legitimate employment of capital; 
but the sentiment which insjured the above 
enactments was that of governing classes asso¬ 
ciated with the landed interest. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 


Commerce, 1S90, 495 et Hall, Elimhethan 
Rfjciety, ch. iv.] H.fla. 

DRY RENT (^Hent sec). An annual rent- 
charge reserved upon lands conveyed by deed, 
without the irusci tion of a clause of distraint. 

n. Ha, 

DUBOS, Aube ,1. B. (1670-1742), a mem¬ 
ber of the French Academy, and author of 
historical works and of a treatise on poetry 
and iiainLiug. 

The one book of bis which ie(|uires notice 
here is entitled Les Interests de I'AnjIrrerre nml 
entoidus dans la guerre pre'r'nle (.Amsterdam, 
1703), and professes to be a Iraiislatiou fi<)m an 
English book. Speaking thu^ as a,n English¬ 
man, the Abbe remonstrates agaiii.st the war 
policy of the Fuglish administration. He is 
well acipiaintcd with contemporary ETigli.sb 
pamphlets on the Tory side, especially with 
Davenant, whom he often quotes. FIc succc.ss- 
ively examines tbeellect of war on each branch 
of English trade and manufactures, and dis¬ 
tinctly states (]►. 80) that “the attempts we 
(the English) shall he obliged to make in order 
to enforce in the (Ainericaii) colonies the just 
obedience they owe to the state which has 
founded them, will ]ierliaps load tbem to 
rebellion, when they will have learned that 
they can do without us.” 

Voltaire addresses him in a letter dated 30th 
October 1738, as “the most useful and 
judicious writer he, knows,” but, when writing 
to otlier ])eople, he indulges in sarcasm about 
the Abbe’s “mislaken” notions as to the in¬ 
terest of England. k. ca. 

DUCAT, History of. A gold coin (worth 
about 9s. 4l,d.)in extensive use on the continent 
till this century, and adoj»ted by suece.ssive 
emperors as the standard coin of the empire in 
the middle ages. I'lic coin first makes its 
appearance in 1140 A.D., when Roger II., King 
of Sicily and Duke of A])ulia and Calabria, 
is.sued silver coins to which he gave the name 
“ducati,” probably because they were lirst 
struck ill the duchy of A])ulia, especially called 
“ il ducato,” and bore, in an abbreviated form, 
the inscription—“Sit tihi, Christe, datus, 
quern tu regis, iste Ducatu.s ” (Let this Duchy, 
O Christ, which thou lailest, he dedicated to 
thee). The coin then spread through Italy 
until, in 1252, it was formally adopted at 
Florence, and gold pieces were issued under the 
name of “dneati gigliati.” The.se ducati 
gigliati, or florens d’or, as they were called 
elsewhere, were 24 carats line, and 64 to the 
line mark. Thirty-two years later, by a law 
passed in 1283 A.D., ducats were struck at 
Venice by the Doge John Dandolo, the second 
of the four celebrated Doges Dandolo, 67 to the 
fine mark, and each hearing the inscription of 
the original ducat of Apulia, In the 16th 
century, these ducats received che name of 
“zecchiui” (.sequins) from Zecca, the Venetian 
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mint, whence their Anglo-Indian name of 
“chi< ks” (Us. 4). 

By the beginning of the 14th century these 
florens d’or and Venetian ducats had spread 
throughout tlio states of Italy, and especially 
the Church states, where Horentine ducats 
were universally adopted and issued as “novelli 
ducat i papales,” with only slight variations 
from the original standard of 12.o2. The 
Florentine coin thence spread into Hungary, 
wliither it was followe<l by the Venetian ducat, 
until in H3G5, Venetian <lucats were struck by 
the king Ludwig, at Kreiniiitz, of carats 
line, and G7 to the Cologne niai-k. Later 
on ^‘imperial ’‘ducats were issued at 2.3.^ carats 
line, and 68 to t he line mark. From Flungary 
and Bohemia the Venetian ducat, preceded 
however hy the llorcn d’or, was introduced 
into Cermaiiy, and continued to circulate as a 
ibreign coin ibioughout Us various states, right 
up to the Augsburg Convention of 1559. In 
this yoai- tlio imperial diet of Germany adopted 
tlie ducat into tlio currency of the empire 
(Ferdinand I.)at a prescribed dnkatcii-fuss ” 
of 23)1 carats linencss, and 67 to Cologne 
mark (and thi-reforo 67^1 to the fine mark) — 
a “footing” .snbsc([uciitly maintained both by 
Mie Leipzig Convention of 1690, by tlie Austro- 
Bavarien Convention of 1753, and the Frank¬ 
furt ( oinage LTiiion of 1765. 

This adoption of the ducat into the currency 
of the (Miipirt' had the clfect of causing the 
surrounding states to follow thclea<l of striking 
ducats for them.scives. Vet in every ca.se, 
tliongh both the tloivn fl’or and the Venetian 
dnrat (by this time known a.s the se<juin) had 
prev'^ionsly oht.'iiiied in ciiviilation, it was the 
latter eoin that was adopti''! and struck as tlie 
.stainlard of I'urrency l»y the several .st.-itt'S ; 
by the cantons of Switzerland in the 16th and 
early 17tli centuries, at limmess and weights 
varying from 23.\ rai'ats and OSj’.v ducats to 
the line mark, at Flcriic. to 23:? carats and 67j|l 
respectively, at; iJa^cl and St. Galleii ; by 
|)cumirk in 16 17 at 233, carats line, ami 
ducats to the line, mark ; by Holland, a little 
later, at 23,', carats tine, and 68f to the fine 
mark ; by Russia, rolaml, and Sweden, about 
the same time, or a little earlier, at rates 
varying from 23.lt carats line to 23^, and 78 to 
68 ducats to the tine maik, and coiitimi<-<l 
to be coined till well into the present eentury. 
Diieats were even .'-trm-k hy the Torte, and 
.some issued by Sultan Mahomet IV. are 
known (1619-1693 \.\k). A Rarbary ducat 
was cuiTont in the Vd-st Indies early in the 
last century. 

The liistory of the du- at in France, Spain, 
and loirtngal is slightly dilferent. As regards 
the latter <'ountry, Pope Calistns III. having 
in lie.'* demanded supplies for an exj)cdition 
against: the Turks, Alphonso V., then king, 
had ijuartcr-ducat.s, or “ Crusados ” struck in 


1455, tirst at 23 carats fineness ; later at 22 
carats fine and 289J of these crusados to the 
lino mark. These Crusados or Portuguese 
nuarter-ducats are the Kreuz-dukaten ” of the 
German middle ages. Still later (1722-1750), 
new crusados were,issued at tlie same fineness 
as before, but at an increased weight, viz. 237 
to the fine mark. In France, where the ducat 
was early introduced, the Florentine coin (64 
to the line mark) was adopted over its elsewliere 
successful rival, thanks to the fact that at this 
time (14th century) the Pope resided at 
Avignon ; while in Spain in 1537, under 
Emperor Charles V., the Italian and French 
ducat, under tlie name of the “escudo” (22 
carats line, and 68 to the Castilian mark = 69T 
nearly to the fine Cologne mark) began and 
long continued to form the basis of the 
Spanish gold monetary system (see Doub¬ 
loon). 

By far tlie most common “ducats” were those 
current in Hungary, Germany, Holland, and 
Rus.sia, and averaged in value, each containing 
roughly 53-9 grains, about 9s. 4-|d. apiece, 
d'ho Swedish ducat, however, was only worth 
about 9s. 3^d., while the modern Italian gold 
ducat was much loss. Silver ducats were also 
struck in several places, and varied in value 
much more tlian tlie gold ; e.g. the silver 
ducats of Italy were worth 3s. 4d. ; those of 
Holland (the <laalders) 4s. 2d. ; 'while the 
.silver ducat of Sicily had the value of 3s. 4^d. 
Ducats were also issued made of platinum 
(Russia), and earlier orcop])er and lead (Venice, 
Germany, France, and Holland), while they were 
not infrequently struck as medallions. 

[Vergara, yfonete del Re(/no di Xapoli, Koma, 
1715. — Philippi Argelati, De Moueii^ Itfdue^ 5 
vols., Mehiolani, 1750.—Johann Tobias Kohler, 
ViMstdndvjes Ducaten-Cabinet^ 2 vols., Hanover, 
1760. —Boiiiievillo, Trnib' de.<; Monnaies, Paris, 
1806J. w. L. 

DL^CAT (Modern). Austrian standard gold 
coin, iveight 53-86 gr-aiiis, fineness 986. Value ; 
English standard (916’6 line at £3 : 17 : 103, 
per oz.) 9s. 4^d. ; Frcin li standard (900 line) 
11-85 francs. 

Ducats were the jirincipal medium of exchange 
in Italy for sc\eial centuries. (Sec Duca'I', 

Hi.STOUY OF.) F. E. 

DUCHATEL, Comte Tannfguy, born at 
Paris in 1803, died in 1867. He was on several 
e'coasions a minister of state and organised the 
commission of inquiry which resulted in tlie 
law’ of 24lh May 1834. This replaced a large 
number of prohibitions on imports by customs 
duties (the re|)ort of this inquiry has been 
pubiislicd in 3 vols. Svo). In 1829 he published 
a work ciidtled De la chariU dans scs rapports 
avec l\tat moral ct Ic bien-^tre des classes infad- 
cures dc la socicte, 1 vol. in 4to. This was 
reprinted in 1S36 wnthout any change except 
that of the title, w-hich became Considerations 
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d'economie ’politique sur la hienfaisaivce ou de la 
duiriU, etc., 1 vol. in 8vo. Blanqui reproaches 
him with too unqualified an acceptance of the 
doctrines of Malthus ; but this should rather 
be reckoned as a point in his favour. He was 
received in 1846 into the Acad^mie des Sciences 
morales ct politiques. His claims to be a de¬ 
scendant of the Tanneguy du Chatel of the 15 th 
century appear to be unfounded. a. c. f. 

DUCPETIAUX, Edouard/ born in Brussels 
in 1804, died 1868. In 1828 he xmblished 
several pamphlets on Jiep'essive and Provident 
Justice, and on the penalty of death. Shortly 
after the revolution of 1830 he was ax)poiute(i 
general inspeetor of tlie Penitentiary and Bcne- 
liceut Institutions of the new-born kingdom. 
Ducpetiaiix was a prolific and indefatigable 
writer on the subjects which had from the 
beginning of his life attracted liis attention. 
His principal works on the punishment of 
criminals are : Progr^s et i^tat de la R^forme 
Pdnitentiaire (1838), and Des Conditions de 
VEmprisonnement sipar^ ou cellulaire (1857), 
in which he shows himself a consistent advocate 
of the cellular system as being the })unishmcnt 
best adapted to awaken a sense of morality in 
the prisoner, by the predominance of the prin¬ 
ciple of amendment over the principle of jmre 
rei)ressioD. He was no less devoted to the 
solution of the problems connected with the 
condition of the working classes. In connec¬ 
tion with this we may mention his Condition 
Physique et Morale des Jeunes Ouvriers (1843), 
his Pauptrisme en Belgique (1844), \\\^ Memoire 
sur Ic Pauperisnie dans les Flandres (1850), 
which obtained a prize from tlie Koyal Academy 
of Belgium, and liis important Budgets Jtcono- 
miques des Classes Ouvrilres en Belgique 
All his works were published in Brussels. 

His book on the condition of young o}jera- 
tives is a very full inquiiy into tlieir state and 
the legislation on this matter in the priiicqjal 
couutriesof Europe and in the United States; but 
his two essays on jjauperism in Belgium are the 
most likely to interest the English reader. The 
former is rather too rhetorical, but the second 
gives a very graphic account, based on statistics 
and exhaustive personal investigations, of the 
miserable state of the population of Elanders 
afttu’ the decay of the weaAdng by hand of flax 
and linen. In 1848 in the two provinces of 
East and ^^’’est Flanders the average wages of 
the adult male weaver had fallen to 6d. a day, 
the number of deaths exceeded the number of 
births by 4541 (20,715 against 16,174) and 
about one-third (463,658) of the jDopulation of 
Flanders had to be assisted by state charity. 
Duepetiaux ascribed this miserable situation to 
an excess of population, and to an excessive 
prevalence of laissez-faire. He called upon the 
state to interfere by fostering the spirit of asso¬ 
ciation, popular education, emigration, and 
securing labour to adult and able-bodied 


f)aupers. Notwithstanding his appeal to the 
state, he is no friend to the English poor system, 
which he calls a devouring cancer (p. 272). 
He is not an antagonist of the factory system, 
and vigorously asserts that mechanical work is 
only degi*adiiig because it is too protracted 
{Cemdition des Jeunes Otevriers, ii. j). 6). 

Duepetiaux also x>romoted charitable con¬ 
gresses in Belgium. Towards the end of his 
life he changed political sides, passing from the 
liberal into the clerical party, but he remained 
to the last a steadfast adherent of -Malthus’s 
views on moial restraint, which were considered 
by his new political allies as }i;iving a tendency 
to immorality. e. ca. 

DUE (gerihta, reetitudo, recluni). That 
which is owing to the crown or to any corporate 
body or to any individual subject by prescrip¬ 
tion or cdiarter. There is this distinction to be 
made between a “due” and a “custom” that 
the former is warranted by the common law, 
being usually levied by virtue of written laws 
and contracts which are as ancient as the 
common law itself, while the latter, in its lirst 
origin at least, was a more or less uncertain 
and unauthorised impost, so that we lind the 
term “recta” and “mala” ap])lied to the 
respective forms of the custom which were 
authorised by statute or contract, or else levied 
at the will of the king or other lord alone. 

Again, a “due” for the most part seems to 
arise from the ownership or cultivation of the 
soil itself, and therefore it is perhaps the most 
primitive form of tax; whereas a “custom” 
for the most part seems to arise from the 
exchange or conversion of the products of the 
soil by way of merchandise. Tlie most typical 
due of any, Cnuiicu-siiED {q.v.), is certainly 
more than a century older than any other 
customary contribution. Several kinds of dues 
may be enumerated, as ecclesiastical, seignorial, 
mimicix>al, and fiscal or regal. Of these ecclesi¬ 
astical dues are of very great antiquity, for 
those that are still familiar to us in the present 
day as tithes (see Tithes) and church-rates can 
be traced back to the English laws of the 8 th 
century, although many others which were p^id 
to the early church have long since disappeared. 
A still greater antiquity could even be claimed 
for them in this country by reference to the 
doctrinal writings of the 7th century, and the 
analogy of Frankish customs. 

The well-known compact between the Anglo- 
Saxon sovereignty and the church in virtue of 
which the king’s dignity and the archbishop’s 
were respectively maintained, and the jjeace of 
the crown and church went hand in hand, is 
further exemplified by the arrangements enforced 
by the state for the temporal w'e.lfare of the 
holy order. Anglo-Saxon finance is no intri¬ 
cate problem, simply because whilst the king 
lived of his own, the working expenses of 
government were amply met by the threefold 
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alloflial obligation. But in contrast to their reti¬ 
cence on the subject of lay taxation, the Saxon 
laws are I’eplcte with the most elaborate direc¬ 
tions for the j)ayment of ecclesiastical dues. 
“We enjoin to every Christian man by virtue 
of his Christendom,” is the refrain of these 
laws, “that he pay tithe and church-scot and 
Rome-scot, and plough-alms, and light-scot 
and soul-scot.” These injunctions are found 
equally in secular and ecclesiastical dooms^ and 
they take the place of honour in the proceed¬ 
ings of great councils like that of (Ireatanlea. 
Under the later Saxon kings the injunction of 
the pious sovereign becomes far more stringent 
until it is stereotyped in the precise legal defini¬ 
tions given in tlie fiatinised version of the 12th 
century jurists, so that at length in the “laws 
of Henry I.’* we tirid tithe and chnrch-scot and 
other dues cinhraccd umhu the general heading 
De phreid^t Erdeute jk rtinPMlibns ad llegeyn. 

It is triio that in Anglo-Saxon times the dues 
of tlie church were put in charge for the crown 
by means of a heavy fine for non-com]dianco or 
even by ahsolute distraint in which the king’s 
reeve was required to assist the bisho[)’s olliccr 
and the local incumbent ; and wo also find tho 
doctrine prevailing tliat if the occupier were too 
poor to pay, the lord should pay for him. 

n is possible that the rigour of this system 
of assessment and collection of churcli dues 
was somewhat mitigated by tlie rellcctiou that 
tlnrse were eventually ollViings made to Tiod, a 
theory carefully fosti'red both by the crown 
and the cliurch, so that the term (lod’s dues 
(jn’ihdt or Dei r>'ctih(.iliiu's) is actually 
synonymous with chureh-duos during the latter 
part of the Anglo-Saxon ])(U‘iod at least, ami 
thus perhaps tli(3 senteueo of exe.ommuuioalion 
decreed by King Kdmund’s laws on all defaulters 
was justified. On Die other liaiid, the refusal 
to j'av refer s pence was a contempt which led 
to tho apjH'aranco of the otfcndcr before the 
court, of Rome itself to make atonement. In 
addition to the al)ove ptu'sistcut injujictions, 
these early laws provided further for the pay¬ 
ment ol’ church dues to be made at fixed and 
approjiriate seasons. Tims tithes became due 
alway.^ as the plough entered the tenth lichl, 
or nioiv probably in actual practice, ploiigli- 
alms v ere rendered at Raster, tit lies of cattle 
at IVntecost, tho fruits of the eartli at All- 
hallowtide, and chnreh-secd at Martinmas ; the 
tenth cheese as it was made, or the milk drawn 
cai tho tenth day. In tho same way Rome-scot 
was payable on St. Reter’s feast-day ; and light- 
scot at (’andh'inas, Raster Rvo, and All-hallows 
Rvc. I'iually, in order to mark the precision 
3vitli ’llieh these dis[>osilions were made, we 
fuel {)rovision for the payment of soul-scot at 
the open grave, wherever tho death might 
tiike plac'. 

Tho statistics available for the purpose of 
estimating tljo nature and extent of these con¬ 


tributions are unfortunately not nearly so 
abundant as these details of the means for in¬ 
suring their payment, or at least they are not 
so authentic for tlie earlier period. It may 
easily he gathered, however, that the unit of 
asses.sment was the plough and the normal sum 
assessed on every plough the penny. In fact 
the Anglo-Saxon ScAET like the Anglo-Norman 
Deu.irius, was the synonym of money, while 
tho medium of exchange in both periods might 
be equally treasure in kind or in currency. 
Add to this primitive basis of calculation the 
further connection between the plough and the 
hearth as repiosenting the stake of one family 
in the soil, an<] it will be possible to account 
for iieerly every ccele.siastical assessment that 
fell upon the husbandman Iree or imfree. 
Moreover, (Icnurius might be, and does indeed 
appear to have been, used in its original mean¬ 
ing of a tentli part (see Desier). Thus the 
thaiic is required to render a tenth of all that 
he has ; a tithe which, reduced to terms of 
money accor<ling to the normal assessment of 
the hide, would be found equivalent to a tenth 
penny. d'hc church-scot w^as originally a 
mea.sure of corn that was probably equivalent 
to a tenth part of tho produce of the normal 
virgatc holding, and equally it was assessed 
upon every hcartlistead at which the tiller was 
found seated in the midwinter before it fell 
due. So tlie plougli-scot and Komo-scot were 
expressed in convertible terms of the hearth, 
the plough, or the penny. The light-scot was 
always a money payment of a halfpenny on 
every hide of land beeause caudles wort? im¬ 
ported from the continent, hut if w^ax were not 
available, other produce of the soil such as 
cattle was certainly rendered in kind, perAinia 
and denarius being once moi'e convertible 
terms. 

Although no si'.ailar institution vvas endowed 
with an oblatory revenue as ancient or as ex¬ 
tensive as tliat arising from the dues of the 
church, it is peiha})s possible to trace a certain 
analogy between the ecclesiastical and municipal 
corporations hendii. Pious sovereigns who had 
invested tlie church by virtue of binding ordi¬ 
nances witli the powau’ of levying dues upon 
all products of tlie soil w’ithin tlie parochial 
“ ministery,” w'ere succeeded in direct line of 
descent and policy by otlicrs who invested the 
towns one by one with a like implied privilege 
by the terms of royal eliarteis. The one body 
held by Iree alms, the other by the frma 
biirgi. The latter stood iu need of contribu¬ 
tions tor the rtqiair of streets or quays and 
general administrative ])urpose8, the former 
distrained upon its flock on the plea that 
churches innst be repaired, the poor relieved, 
and the clergy themselves housed and fed. 
^\hateve^ the value of this analogy may be, 
it is certain that tlie dues legally raised foi 
purposes of municipal self-government, pontage, 
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murage, pavage, quayage, moreage, to\^age, 
terrage, strandage, cranage, inesonage, anchor¬ 
age, keelage, bushelage, Icstage, balWastage, 
ineasurage, average, primage, and the like atFord 
by far the best-known, the most enduring, and 
the most regular examples of dues. Indeed it 
might be thought that the still more liistorie 
contributions known as gable tax, tallage, and 
the like, would fall under the head of dues in 
a system of common assessment for self-iaxa- 
tiori, but here as elsewhere we must sluiM'ly 
distinguish between rent and taxation on ;he 
or. hand, aud between imperial or parlia¬ 
mentary taxati(m and customary dues on the 
other. 

This necessary distinction brings our iinpairy 
within still narrower limits in the case of seigno- 
rial or manorial dues, as well as those that 
were levied by the king as lord paramount of 
the whole realm. Extents, court rolls, and 
ministers’ accounts, together with surveys, 
such as Domesday Book, the Boldon Book, 
aud the Hundred Rolls, present us with an 
infinite variety of payments in tlie nature of 
commuted rents and pecuniary mulcts, the 
legal definitions of which are set forth in the 
various J^.epositiortes Vocabuloriini appended to 
most of the fiscal registers of the 13th and 
14tli centuries, but iiono of tliese can properly 
be regarded as dues, yoine such there arc, 
however, but their existence was from the first 
anomalous, aud they are cluelly remembered 
in the present day amongst the curiosities of 
manorial tenures. In certain cases, however, 
ail inland towm or seaport might continue for 
centuries under the jurisdiction of a lord who 
(•njoyerl the tolls and other dues, just as a lay¬ 
man might ap[)ropriate the dues intended for 
the support of the church, and in such cases 
the seigijorial interest takes the place of the 
ecclesiastical or municipal or fiscal. 

The dues or ‘^rights ” of the crown qud lord 
})aramt)unt of the wdiolo land must be carefully 
distinguished from the normal sources of im¬ 
perial revenue on the one hand and from the 
customary revenue by ])rcrogative or grant of 
parliament on the other hand. What remained 
were the seignorial dues received by the 
sovereign from the manors and farms composing 
his demesne, and from escheats and vacant 
ciiurches, together with certain other rights 
a[)pertaining to his kingly state alone. Even in 
the most primitive state of kingship the tribal 
ruler appears to have received a contribution 
from the products of the soil, the tradition of 
which still lingered in the mises and prises of 
the 131h century. That is to say, the king 
t<'Ok toll of certain sta[)le products to maintain 
the rude splendour which was as essential to a 
civil state of society as the ceremonies and 
“ ministery ” of the church. As far as w^e are 
at present enabled to distinguish betw^een a 
recognised rent or custom aud a specific due, 


it seems probable that the several forms of 
purveyance were of the latter nature, together 
Avith those tolls or perquisites which are 
peculiar to the fiscal period that precedes the 
develot)meiit of parliamentary supply. Such 
an assessment as tlie avaiage is probably of 
this nature (Madox, i. 775). On the other 
hand, many more, Avhich are popularly regarded 
as dues, arc really in the nature of rent, such 
as the Jinna utiius noctis of Domesday Book 
and the getfol or gablum (Round, 1 juies. 
Studies, vol. i.) 

A considerable revenue wms eei tainly obtained 
from the end of the i2th to th- close of the 
13th century by way of dues U})on merchandise 
at the out[)orts and inland barriers, which ciii 
scarcely be included under the head of custmiis. 
Thus in addition to the gemaal oxaetimis 
alluded to in several public charters, we have 
notices of a disme and quindiMiio levied as 
early as the reign of Richard I., ehiefiy, no 
doubt, upon foreign imports (Pipe Roll, 10 
Riti. 1 m. 12b). These a,n*l otlici- dues a])[)ear 
to have been more or less consolidated umler 
the administration of the royal chamberlains 
at London and Southampton. The exactions 
of the king’s odicers at the ToAver of London, 
forbidden in several of the city charters, Avere 
clearly of the same nature. It is interesting 
to note, mor(3over, the inclusioji of tlie jirolita 
or droits arising IVom the sale of ]»rizcs of Avar 
and contraband goods amongst the chamber¬ 
lains’ accounts ; these, like deodaiids, forming 
a link between the casual and the customary 
revenue of the crown. 

With the statutory recognition and limitation 
of the ancient dues of the croAvn in respect of 
the products of the soil exported under the 
distinctive term of Uccta ocstuma and the 
corrcs]»oiiding detinitiou of the dues formerly 
[)ayaV)le at discretiou upon im[)()rts, such as 
AviiK's by the name Ilr.cta jv'isa,, tlieir history 
may be .said to belong thenceforth to that of 
the cnstoins revenue, rriscs and mises <are for 
the future associated with the unconstitutional 
abuses of purveyance, together Avith caption and 
eniption, and other relics of the old tribal state. 
Certain other dues continued to be levied in 
the king’s name, sucli as the penny {denier 
or devoir once more), by the gauger of Avines 
and the auliiager of elotlis, and even tlie Calais 
dues themselves (see Dknikrs de Calais) ; but 
these, like the god’s-penny, and the cocket, an<l 
tronage dues, are ])ro})erly to bo regarded as 
official fees or perguisites, outside the custom¬ 
ary revenue it is true, and yet not included in 
the revenue returns for fiscal purposes. It 
was by such dues as these, sanctioned by the 
authority of the croAvri, and even put in charge 
for the crown, that the royal ministers, Irom 
the smelter of the exchequer to the treasurer of 
England, eked out their scanty fees in gremu 
scaccarii itself. H. Ha. 
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DUE DATE (Bill of Exchange). This is 
the date at whicij the holder of a bill of 
exchange may claim payment from the drawee. 
The following rub s, as to the way of ascertain¬ 
ing that date, are apjdieable in the case of bills 
payable within the United Kingdom. A bill 
is payable on demand : (a) if it is expressed to 
be payable on demand, or at sight, or on pre¬ 
sentation ; (b) if no time for })ayincnt is 
expressed (Bill of Exchange Act, § 10). The 
duo date of a bill, not ]iayable on demand, is 
found by adding three days (which are called 
the days of grace) to the time of payment named 
in the bill, but this rule is subject to the 
folhjwing exce))tion3 ; (a) when the last day of 
grace is a bank holiday, or a Sunday imniediately 
following a bank holiday, the bill is iKiyablo on 
the sn!'rcedin'j business day {e.g. if a bill is drawn 
payable on the i^drd December in a year when 
the 20th of December falls on a Saturday, the 
<iue dat‘‘ would be the 23 th December); (b) when 
the last day of grace is Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, or a Sunday (not immediately following a 
bank lioliday), the due date falls on the pre¬ 
ceding business day (thus, in a year in which 
Christmas Day falls on a Friday, a bill, drawn 
payable on the 22nd December is due on the 24th, 
wdiereas in the same year, a bill drawn payable 
on the 23rd, as shown above, is due on the 28th 
only). Where a bill is [Kiyable at a fixed i)criod 
after sight the time begins to run from the 
date of acceptance, or in the ease of an unac¬ 
cepted bill from the date of noting or pro¬ 
testing (Bill of Exchange Act, § 14 [:i]). On 
the continent a hill is sometimes stated to be 
payable after usance (or after two or more 
usances), the iis.im'e being eilher a hxu'd time, 
or a time varying uceording to the distance of 
the place of issue from the jdacc of ])aymeiit. 
In France the duration of a usauee is thirty 
days, the time being com})uted from the day 
foi/uwiiKj th<? date of the lull (Code de Com¬ 
merce, § 132); the Geiinau and Italian codes 
do not recognise this mode of fixing the due 
date. In all continental countries a recognisi'd 
practice exists of making bills payable at som»- 
named fair or luaiki't (*• .Alesswechsel ” or 
“ Marktweclisel ”—Germaii Code, 4, 18, 
3[t ; ‘‘[)ayable en Idiir" I’l'cneh Code de 
Commerce, §§ 129 and 122 ; “ ]>agabile in 
tiera ” - Italian Cealiee di <'<v));]u»-nuo, 252 

and 286). If the fair or market extends oyer 
a day, such bills are jtayable on the day pre¬ 
ceding the last day of the fair or market. The 
importance of those assemblages having much 
decreased of late years, hills hearing such 
indieatiens are becoming scarce. K, .s. 

DFi AU, F. P., born in 1795, was the 
director of the Institute for the Blind iu 
Paris, and wrote several works on the subject 
of their proper treatment. In 1840 he 
published a volume entitled Texife de ^Sfatis- 
txque on tltcoric, dc Vttude d<s loi.< (/\rpris 


lesqitelles se deueloppeni Ics fa Its sodaitr, snivi 
d\m Essai sur la statistiqnc physique et viorale 
de la population fran<;aise. In the theoretical 
part he does not approve of the adoption of 
coloured statistical maps, as being “only able 
to convey vague and indistinct notions to the 
mind,'’ In the second part, he intended to 
apply the rules set down by himself to the 
study of the population, territory, and state in 
France ; but declares that, owing to the want 
of sufficient materials, he has been obliged to 
giv(^ up the two last divisions of his investiga- 
tions. This work received, in 1841, a prize from 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris. In 1847, 
under the title of Lettres d wnc Dame de Charife, 
he gave a complete description of the institu- 
tions and associations for the alleviation of the 
sulfcrings of the poor. E. Ca. 

DUHAMEL DU xMONCEAU, Henri Louis 
(1700-1781) was inspector general of the navy, 
ineml)er of several learned societies, and author 
of numerous treatises on manufactui’cs, forestry, 
and agriculture ; the prinei]>al of which are his 
Traite dc la cjmscrvation dcs Grains (1753) ; 
J^colc d'Agriaxtture (1759) ; Elements d'Agri- 
cuUure (which went through several editions 
Irom 1754 to 1779); and the TraiU dc la 
GuUure des Terres (1753-1761), written - at 
least last—to advocate iu France the methods 
of cultivation originated in England by Jethro 
Tnli. He is mentioned as a distinguished agri 
cnlturist by Voltaire in his Prxf.cis du SUcle de 
Louis X V. (ch. xliii. )and in Ids Lctire d VHomme 
aax Qxiarantc J'ictxs, althougli in the latter with 
some mockery oji llm pecuniary ro.snIts of his 
ex'))criments. A. Young calls him a “useful 
gmiiiis” {Trarcls in France, 1792, i. 65). 

In 1764 Didiamcl printed a small pampljlet 
of only fifteen pagaes {Inflexions sur la Police 
dcs Grains), in whieli lie. asse.rts that, iu order 
to keep agriculture hi a liealthy condition, 
the ju'ice of corn must not fall below a }>rice 
sufficient to meet the necessary cx])enses oi’ the 
farmer, nor be carried too high, so a.s to cau.-c 
famines, xvhieh grind the poor and the .artisan^. 
The natural regulations of a good ]>oliey xvoukl 
be (!) to allow an emlirtdy free inland trade of 
corn ; (2) to suppress all tolls on the inland 
carriage of corn, either by land or by water ; 
(3) to allow’ every citizen to store corn until a 
time of deartli; (4) to grant free export, without 
any privilege of person, wffien the storehouses 
are full and the crops continue to he abundant. 

^ Dubamel ends by distinctly denying tliat 
1-iance ought to tolluw^ the example of England, 
there being a great dilference in many respects 
between the conditions of the two countries. 

DUMOULIX. See Molinaeus. 

DUXCAX, Henuy, D.D. (1774-1316), a 
minister distinguished for his philanthropic 
labours and j'lactical sagacity, is best reineni- 
bereel as the founder of savings banks. It is 
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true that Ire was neither the first to suggest the 
formation of such banks nor the first to estab¬ 
lish them. Such banks existed on the Con¬ 
tinent, in England, and even in Scotland, before 
Dr. Duncan founded the “ parent institution ” 
at Ruthwell in 1810. But the name of Dr. 
Duncan is as justly connected with savings 
banks as those of Cobden and Bright with Free 
Ti'ade ; ho did for the one movement what 
they did for the other. 

The attention of Dr. Duncan had been early 
drawn to the condition of the poor, and ho 
thought and read much on the subject. One 
day there came into his hands a pamphlet 
bearing tlie title TrciTiquillity, tlie author of 
w^hich, J\lr. John Bone, projiounded a scheme 
for the gradual abolition of poor-rates in Eng¬ 
land. A subordinate feature of this scheme 
was the ‘‘erection of an economical bank for 
the savings of the industrious.” The sugges¬ 
tion germinated ]*apidly in the mind of Jlr. 
Duncan. He saw in it the means of elevating 
the condition of the labouring classes and of 
preventing the introduction Of a comj)ulsory 
poor-rate, a measure wliich he regarded as 
certain to injure the community. The result 
of his study and elibrts was the establishment 
iv his own parish ot‘ a bank for savings, and the 
(lublication of its rules (Rules and Regulations 
of the Rarisl) liank Friendly Society of Ruth- 
well, institutid 26th May 1810). Tlie rules 
set forth clearly and plainly the nature and 
advantages of the scheme, the system of 
management, the provision for deposits and 
witlidrawals. The latter were in certain de¬ 
fined cases subject to the judgment of the 
managing body. Tin* experiment at Ruthwell, 
though made in a parish of only 1100 j)eople, 
purely agricultural, without resident licritors, 
and where the majorit}^ of those grown up were 
alrendy membci's of I'riendly societies, was most 
encouraging. From the first Dr. Duncan in¬ 
tended that his scheme should be adopted 
everywhere, and by tongue and pen he spread 
the knowledge of what was being done in his 
parish. In 1814-15 the movement attracted 
a large measure of public notice and advanced 
rapidly. The table of Dr. Duncan was heaped 
with letters of inquiry ; and to save his time, 
and to promote the cause he had at heart, he 
published in 1815 an A'ssay on the Nature and 
Advantages of Parish Banks, a gr eatly enlarged 
edition of which appeared in the following year’. 
The essay is in four sections. The first dis¬ 
cusses, with candour and breadth of mind, the 
objects and jirinciples of savings banks ; the 
second relates their history so far as known to 
the author, who speaks of his own labours with 
singular modesty ; the third advocates co¬ 
operation between savings banks and friendly 
societies; the fourth, consisting of miscellaneous 
remarks, deals vigorously with the morality of 
saving and the question of a poor-law. In 


1817 Dr. Duncan was forced to take the field 
against Mr. J. H. Forbes, the future judge 
Lord Medwyn, who had denied tliat the Ruth¬ 
well bank was the “parent institution,” claim¬ 
ing that distinction for Edinbm*gh, and who 
had exalted the nianagemcnt of tlie Edinburgh 
bank at the expense of that of Ruthwell. He 
showed without passion, and with dignity and 
courtesy, that both these assertions were er¬ 
roneous {Letter to J, JL Forbes, Esq.). This 
same year a measure was framed by Mr. Rose 
ill the interests of savings hanks, but its pio- 
visions, while higlily bimelidal to depo.Ttors in 
England and li eland, wen; disadvnnUigeous to 
those in Scotland. Dr. Duncan i;onvinced Mr. 
Rose that this was the case, and Scotland was 
not included within the scope of the act. Two 
years later, a bill adapted to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Scotland, drafted by Dr. Duiicaii, 
and expounded and delendod by him in Scot¬ 
land and London, jiassed both Houses, Tim 
vindication of the measure is contained in his 
Letter to IF. It. K. Douglas, Esq., M.I\, on 
the erqtcdicncy of the Bill brought by him inlo 
Parliament for the protection and encourage- 
ment of Savings Banhs in Scotland. A Letter 
to Managers of Banks for Saving in Scotland, 
1819, informed them of the sbqis they needed 
to take, in order to take advantage of the act. 
In 1824 the Scotch banks were forced to I'educe 
the interest of 5 I'cr cent wliich they had 
hitherto allowed on deposits from savings lianks, 
and Dr. Duncan souglit to ]a'ocurc for the 
savings hanks of Scotland the right to pui’chase, 
if they saw fit, those government deb(?nti]res 
the acquisition of which was made compulsory, 
by the act of 1817, on savings hanks in Knglami 
and Ireland. But the treasury refused to 
treat Seritland oxceptionnlly. In 1835 a 
measure was passed, with Dr, Duncan’s hearty 
ajiproval, making the. regulations for savings 
banks uniform in the three kingdoms, but 
at the same time conceding to Scotch banks 
established before the date of the act the 
])rivilego wliich Dr. Duncan had advocated in 
1824. 

It should be added that Dr. Duiicau was a 
free trader, and that he published in 1820 a 
letter to Mr. Douglas, M.P., in which he con¬ 
tended for the abolition of all commercial 
restrictions. In 1830 he published Jb-esbyters 
Letters on the West Indian question, in which, 
with his usual sobriety of statement and calm¬ 
ness of judgment, he argued against immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, and in favour 
of emancipation at a lixed but not di.stant date— 
.substantially the policy wliich three years later 
was adopted by parliament. 

[Besides the pamphlets cited, see Memoirs of the. 
Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., by the liev. G. J. C. 
Duncan (Edinburgh, Wm. Oliphar.t and Son, 
1848), and the article by Prof. Blaikie in the Diet 
ff Nat, Biog,'] w, P- 
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DUNCAN, John, according to M'Culloch 
[Literature </ Political Economy^ 1845, p. 286) 
was the author of the following work, directed 
partly against indiscriminato almsgiving :— 

Collection.'^ rclotice to systematic relief of the Poor 
at (Life rent Pe riuds ami in cliff ere nt Countries : with 
ohservations on Charity^ its proper objects and its 
influence on the welfare of Eati(tnSy Bath, 1815, 

8VO. H. R. T. 

DUNCAN, Jonathan (1793-1SG5) son of 
Jonathan Duncan, govfiiior of Bombay, was 
born th('rc, and dic<l in London. He took his 
B.A. degr('o at Cambridge in 1821 and lived 
for some lime in the Channel Islands. He 
edite<l tin* (hnrnsin and Jersey Mayazine 
(18JG-J7) and published several historical 
works, original end translated. After 1841 he 
lived chiellv in [jondon and devoted himself to 
currency reform, on whicli subject be wrote : 

Uow to rreoiirl/e Ulc rights of Property, (Japiledy 
and Lahour --VvAci I. of tlie (Jurrency Reform 
Association, I^oinloig 184G, -Svo (all published ; 
“ rtioney m-cd not, and indeed ought not, to 
possess any intrinsic value” (p. tl), “value . . . 
is labour coudeus('(l" (p. l0)).---77?e A'atiomil 
Aiitl-<lol<l Ijtdo Lotyue: the principles of the 
twagur I’.cplarcry.u.-; Sir li. Peel's currency 
*m'asures, and the parliaL remedy iideocaf.ed by the 
^eottish /:an/i\<^y fjoudoii, 1847, Svo.-~Iwtters on 
Monetary Scie.nrp; by Aladdin, London, 1848, 
Sv(> (contributions signed by this p.-cMdouym to 
Jei'rold's ir/r/!v’7 News, written “to ciuanciitate 
tlielmman iniiul iVoin the gi'oss errors of bullionisnt 
and the servile idolatiy ofa comparatively useless 
metal ").- -T!ie /‘ri?ieiple.^ of Monro demonstrated, 
and hnUionist fallacies refutedy London, 1819, 
sm. 8vo, “ - 7"//e Jo](rnal if Indiistr;/, 30th 
November iSoO to loth March iSol, small folio 
(only sixlei'ii numbers published ; chielly devoted 
to curreucy .- -The. fhtn/c Cluirter AC ; might the 
Haul: o/‘ iinyland or (he. Pcuple of iinytand to 
reccirc. fhe y if (he. national eircidation, 2nd 
ed., r.olidoll, i S;")S, Svo, 

[Idct, of Xa(. /Uojraph i, xvi. 170, 171.J 

II. U. T. 

1)UN DAS, Hknuy (1742-1 s 11), ilrst Vis- 
oonnt Mglvillo, succ'cssively solicitor-general and 
lord advoc.ite of Scollaml, and thereafter a 
promiiumt member in dill'erent oiliccs in several 
adminisirations, honoun'd with the l’rien(lshi[> 
of Lilt, and for many years the dictator of Scot¬ 
land. was regarded «luring his lifetime as a 
high authority on (]iiestions ot trade and com¬ 
merce, more csjiecially in coiincctiun with the 
Last Indies. Lroin tlie formation t)f the board 
c<t coTitroi, he was in fa(‘t, though not in name, 
the miiu.>t<‘r tor India. In 179-", he moved 
the renewal of the monopoly gianted to the 
company. J'he speech he delivered on tliis 
oeca.sion was afterwards published, having as a 
piel'aeo the eulogy pronounced on it by Tilt in 
the course of the subseciiient debate [Sub.'ntamce 
Of the <fnrc,'Ji or' flo' fti'/ht lion. Jfenry Dundas, 
on the Ih'-ltish Corenunrnt aiui Trade, in the 
Eist IniifS, :?Srd April 170J, Loudon, iStS). 


From an economical point of view the most 
important statement in the speech is the declara¬ 
tion that the existing arrangement in India 
was “in opposition to established theories in 
government and commerce.” The experience 
of nine years had however justified the system. 
The same views are expressed in his Letters upon 
an Open Trade to India, (London 1813). He 
contemis that the question cannot be treated 
as a purely commercial one and strenuously 
asserts that the trade to India should not be 
open. 

[Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. —Omaud’s Lord Advo- 
rates of Scotland, ii. — articles in Diet, of Xat, 
Blog, and Bncy. Brit.^ w. p, 

DUNNING, Richard (H. 1G85-1698), pub¬ 
lished A Plain, and Easy Method,, showing 
ho’W the office of overseer of the poor may he 
manvajedy whereby it may be £9000 per annum 
adrantage to fhe county of Devon, without abat¬ 
ing the weeJehf relief of any Pour (1085) ; and 
Bread for the Poor, by R. D. (1698). He 
defendfsl the old poor law (43 Eliz. e. 2), 
which he maintained was suiricient to reduce 
poverty, and suggested various methods for its 
better administration. The chief value of 
Dunning’s pamphlets consists in the informa¬ 
tion they contain relative to tlie condition of 
tlie labouring classes in Devonshire at the end 
of the 17th century. 

[Ed' u's State of the Poor (1797), i. 225, 248- 
2.42.1 w. A. s. H. 

DUNOVLK, Chaki.ks (17SG-1SG2), born at 
Careiinac (Lot), di(Ml at Paris. Ho studied 
law at Paris ; then a.s.sisted in preparing the 
Becueil de jnrispradence of Sirey. He wel¬ 
comed the fall of the empire, thougli lie only 
accepted the legitimist monarchy so t'ar as it 
respected the liberty of the people. In con¬ 
junction with diaries Comte ho estaldished, 
12th .luiio 1814, the journal entitled !,<' Cm.^eAir, 

I but tlio Ter rear blanche compelled tliein to 
1 di.scontinue the publication of tliis pa[)er in 
! ISIG. 'riiey resumed it eighteen months later, 
but inoditied its title to Le Cen.'^rar Earopecn. 
The increasing severity of the fress laws, how¬ 
ever, seriously hampered them, and, linally, 
the assassination of the Duke of Berry, 13th 
Lebruary 1820, and conscipieiit I ron Ides led to 
the entiro suspension of the paper. After this 
Comte and Dun over, notwitiistanding the 
similarity of their i-olifical and economic 
ojdnions, were compelled to separate—the 
iVrmcr went to Switzerland, while Dunoyer 
<levote<l hiinselt exclusively to economics. He 
gave at Paris in tlie Athemeum InstUutwn a 
course ot lecinn's on political economy and moral 
science, wliicli were afterwards published in a 
volume bearing t!m title of L'industrU et la 
morale con.c'derecs dans tears rapports acce la 
libertf in 8vo, 1825. 

MTien the Ordannances of the 26th July 1830 
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appeared, Dmioyer protested in writing against j 
this breach of the charter of 1814, After this, 
despairing of the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family, he turned to Louis Philippe, whoso 
accession to power he welcomed witli enthusi¬ 
asm. Appointed, shortly after the “three 
days,” prefect of the department of the Allier, 
he was transfeiTed in 1832 to the prefecture 
of the Somme ; this Ho quitted in 1838 to 
enter the council of state. This last post was 
better suited to his disposition, which, though 
calm, was full of energy, and ill-adapted to 
the compromises and the half-measures which 
necessity requires of practical politicians. 

In 1830 he reprinted his volume of 1825 
with many additions, under the title of 
Nouveau traiU d'^conornie socAale, etc., 2 vols., 
1830, in 8vo ; but just before the second 
A'oluine was put into circulation a fire, in 
1835, consumed nearly all the copies. Ex¬ 
tending tlie scope of his work, Dunoycr 
republished it in 1845 under the title JJe la 
liberU du travail ou simple expose des couditions 
dans hsrpielles les forves huynaines s'exercent 
avee IV plus dx puissance, 3 vols. in 8vo, Besides 
being t he author of this masterly work, Dunoyer 
was a contributor successively to the Rtcue 
EyicycJopidviue, the Kevuefranc^aise, th.e Journal 
dcs drh((fs, and the Journal dcs ^.conomistes. The 
revolution of 1848 was a lieavy blow to him, 
royalist and liberal as he was in his political con¬ 
victions ; he remained, however, on the council 
of state, and only relinquislied his seat there 
after the coup d'etat of 1851. Bitterly hostile 
to the second empire, as he had been to the 
first, be ’^Tote a work diroeb^d against the now 
order of affairs. This book, which was pub¬ 
lished aflir his death, and then only at 
Brussels, is entitled Le second ruipire cl ane 
■nouveUc rcstauratioyi, 2 vols., 1865, in Svo. 
lie was (, lectod, in 1832, a member of the 
Institute {AmeUmie dcs Sciences morales et poli- 
tlqucs), and in 1845 })resident of the society of 
])olitical ceoiiomy. PTis misccllancons works 
{Notices d'tcononilc sorla/e), and the second 
edition of his hook La Liberie du travail, wore 
published, both at the same time, in 1886 (3 
vols. in Svo), through the filial care of his son 
Anatolc Dunoyer. 

Dunoyer was one of the great economists of 
the 19th century. He wrote with much force 
in su[)})ort of the theory of “immaterial 
wealth,” oven going so far as to say that, from 
the economic point of view, no “ wealth ” could 
be other than “ iinmateriMl.” He was a warm 
supporter of the theories of Malthus on popula¬ 
tion ; hut he was no believer in the theory of 
rent, considering that there was only one factor 
in prodiictiou, i.e. labour. Firm and elevated 
in character, rigid in life and thought, even 
more severe towards himself than towards 
others, Dunoyer was one of those men whose 
career alTords one of the highest examples. He 


died in tlie enjoyment of that esteem which his 
frank and loyal comluct won for him in every 
public position that he had occupied. 

A. C. f. 

DUODECIMAL SYSTEM. The following 
remarks under this rubric are given simply 
because, as we liavo devoted considerable room 
to the subject of the decimal system, it might 
be supposed that we had not fairly ci/iisidercd 
the relative merits of an alternative, or, as 
some may imagine, a supe.rioi* system. But 
tlie fact is that there never b.as been, and 
undoubtedly never will be, any true duodeeimal 
system in use by mankind in notation, calcula¬ 
tion, w'cights, measures, or coin. The funda¬ 
mental reason for this is that whilst tlie number 
of digits in the universally-accepted decimal 
system corresponds with the mitural numb, r of 
lingers on the hand, or wdth what may be 
called the digital systmn, whereby all savngo 
races, and even cultivated man, .issist tbe-’r 
aritlunctic, this cannot be in a notation by 
twelves. The latter would recpiire fresh adili- 
tional integers beyond the nine in nse. Kiir«r- 
moiis, almost insuperable, dillicnlties would be 
involved in this. It is true that a dozen, like 
a score, has always been a favourite group of 
numbers. But this has had no i-eal etfcct on 
the more ellective arrangement for large as widl 
as small numbers into decimal giauqis of 10, 
100, 1000, and so on, in preference to 12, 144, 
1728, and so on. Even as regards money, 
although it is correct to say, as pointed out in 
the article Decimal System, that all European 
nations once had a system of account, but not 
all of them of coinage, dividial into twentieths 
of the pound or livia^, and into tweltlbs of the 
shilling or sol, they have all, except England, 
deliberately discarded the duodecimal as well 
as the vigesimal part of this arrangf. meiit, so as 
to gain the superior advantages i»l‘ the decimal 
siibdivi.sion. Tho division of the year into 12 
months, the foot into 12 inches, and tho now 
almost obsolete English a]»othecaries’ pound 
into 12 ounces, are practically the sol.i remain¬ 
ing relics of the sy.slem. r. H. 

DUPIN, Baron Charles (ITSl-l STb), bom 
at Varzy (Nievre), di('d at Paris. Me cnane 
out in 1803 with distinction from the Poly¬ 
technic school, after having been at the head 
of the list in the entrance examination. Louis 
XYIIL created him a baron (1S24), Louis 
Philij)pe, a peer of France (1837) ; he was 
appointed a representative of the people alter 
the revolution of 1848, and Na[to]( (jii ITT. 
made him a senator. “The ebangfs,” he said 
satirically, “are not in myself, but in the 
powers that be ! ” Dupin, who was endowed 
with much ability, devoted his life to the 
extension of technical teaching in France. It 
was he wdio .suggested that map of France in 
tAvo colours (black and white) which shoAvs by 
graduated shades the degiee to which primary 
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insLmction har. been carried in every depart¬ 
ment. Tliis most useful statistical method, 
thouLjli now familiar, was, in 1827, quite a 
nove’ty. Of his wiitings as an economist we 
may mention Lc producUitr fraid^ais, Paris, 
1827, 7 vols. in 8vo. 

In a I'aTiiiliar yet witty style this little book 
d' sei ihcs, in the form of a dialogue, the strictly 
regulated system existing in France before 
1789, and the commercial and industrial 
liberty which the majority of modem econ¬ 
omists desire to see realised. The names of 
the two [)ersonages, the old “ ITohibant" and 
the young “ Tefranc,” show clearly enough the 
side to which Dut»in inclined then. Aftei’wards 
he became one of the pillars of the protectioiiist 
system. 'J'his time it was not the “powers 
that be" who bad ebangod. 

[See Fi fuich />n7. de V Ji^c. jxditique. —His work 
TJic C(>i)i)fierri<il Poirer of Ureal Britain^ exhibiting 
ocomidcU View of the. P}ihJic Works of tJm Country^ 
with nff'i.s and j)lans, was translated from the 
Frenclj. 2 vols. (Kniylit), 1825.] A. c. f. 

Dl'PlN, Claude, born towaids the end 
of t'lM- 17tb century, died in 1789 ; he was the 
grandfather of Madame Georges Sand, n^.e 
Aurore Jhiiiin. First an odicer in the French 
army, lie became aftenvards a funnier gin^ral. 
hi 1745 bo lu'iuted anonymously his Oecono- 
oiifi'rs (Carlsnihe, 8 vols.), but the name of 
tie* place (Carlsnihe) appeals to have been used 
to deceive the police. XoLwithsUnding tbo.so 
preciutions, Diipin found it advisable to with- 
(li’aw li’om eireiilation all tin; copies bo could 
colleet, and very few are known to exist in 
our day-. The chapter entitled Manoirc siir 
h'H Bieo's was jmbllshed separately in 1718, 
and reprinted iii the Journaf Pkononiigne 
(I'ebi'uaiy aiul March 1780). Dupin ap[»ear.s 
to be ('uiitled tu the iioiionr of having Ixaui the 
tirst in I* la,nee to advocate a more liberal polic}’ 
coneerniiig the corn trade, a.s Herhert’s cs.say 
was only [uildished in 1755. “ hen coni is 

dear, he ssys, “momyy is lavished to import 
it from fo:vi-i) countries. Is it not a nii.^take 
not to be lorgivcn, tc lei'NiMit its export when 
it.*^ price is gone down to nothing (vol. i. j>. 205). 
... It the tiadc !n corn Averts constantly five, 
ooru would never be wanting (vol. i. p. 208).” 
H(ovcv('i-. he does not push his deductions from 
thi< I'lincipK* to their h'gilimate eonclu.sion, 
lor in hi.s ]'ropose<l legislation on ihis subject, 
alllcingli iio recommends a free inland trade, 
b<' shack,t's it with numerous formalities, and 
as tor (oicign trade, he only allows corn to be 
exported when the priee is lower than 12 livres 
I'ci sack : trom 12 to 18 livres. corn inav be 
imporced against payment of a duty of 3 livres 
per Faris .'■■ be/- .• iVoin 18 to 24 livres, the 
duty is to be only of 5 sous per -sack. At 24 
Hmos a bounty of 2 livres is to bo granted on 
imports. 

Some terse and }>regnant remarks may also 


be gathered mostly from the rest of the first 
volume, for instance this one (p. 115), “ Money 
ought to be considered like any other com¬ 
modity and never restrained in its natural 
com-sc ” ; but such enlightened opinions are 
not followed to their ultimate conclusion. 
“Never has money been drawn from a state 
without its being provided with the same 
value of goods or produce, and we must suppose 
that these goods were useful to the buyer, for 
the simple reason that he has bought them” 
{Dec. vol. i. p. 114). “ Money, which flows out 

of a state, calls other money in ; the inom'y 
that cornea in calls other money out. Tliis 
is the mechanism of trade ; to o]ipose it is to 
ignore and to destroy the priiiciple.s of trade. 

. . . It i.s the interest of a state to have rich 
neighbours ; if they are poor, they will not 
come to buy our superfluous goods. A shop¬ 
keeper sells nothing in a place peopled with 
beggars. . . . It is an absolute mi.slake to 
tliink that we can dispense with our neighbours, 
and that they cannot go on without us ; the 
richer our climate, the more we need them to 
consume our oxce.ss of riches. If heaven has not 
granted us certain goods, or if the disorder of 
the seasons depiives us of our usual produce, 
these same neighbours ivill come to our help” 
(p. 115). 

He.sidos this work Dupin wTote, also anony¬ 
mously, and with the assistance of two Jesuit 
fathers, some very bitter Reflexions sur qudqucs 
parties d'tcn livre irititnU VEsprit de.s Lois 
(1749), but Madame de Pompadour interfered, 
and almost the whole edition was supjiressed 
by the author. In 1759, Dupin criticiseil 
Monte.s(]uieu’s views on trade, finance, and 
the influence of climate under the title of 
Ohsc rvaiioiis sur 'un Uvre intitule V Esprit 
des Lois, but in a more temperate style, and 
without any indication of author, date, or 
place. 

For a very detailed account of the iprintiug and 
suppression of Dupin’s books, see *])u Plessis' 
notice on Cl. Dupin in the Didletin da. Hihlio- 
phde, Paris, 1859, p. 309. i:. ca. 

DUPOXT (or, as he himself wrote, Du 
Pont), PiKUKE Samuel (1739-1817), received 
the addition of de Xemouils to his suniaine 
from the jJace which he rcjircsentcil at the 
constituent assembly, in order to distinguish him 
from another Dui^oiit in the same a.ssc*mbly, and 
was one of the greatest of the “men of great 
learning and ingenuity in France’’(Adam Smith) 
who were called “economists.” Born at Paris, 
Du Pont eaily ranged himself on the side of 
the PnY.siocRATs His first work (1763) 

attracted the Iricndship of Quesnay and otlier 
leaders. T he most valuable of their doctrines, 
free trade, was ably advocated by him iu his 
Exportation ct importation de grains, 1764. 
If Que.sudy was the father of physiocracy, 
Dupont was its godfather, for he gave it ita 
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name by the publication of his Physiocratle, 
1767 ; a collection of Quesnay’s articles, which 
the editor introduced by a IHscaurs (see Daire’s 
Fhysiocrates, part i. tome ii. p. 19). To the same 
period belongs his Origine et Frogr^s d'une 
Science nonveUe (see Daire, Ibid, tome ii. p. 
335), based upon that little book written 
by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere,” which Adam | 
Smith calls “the most distinct and best con¬ 
nected account of this doctrine” (IK. of N., 
bk. iv. ch. ix.). Many other expositions of 
physiocratio doctrine were contributed by 
Dupont to the Journal de VAgriculture . . . 
and the EpMiTUrides (^.v.), which he success¬ 
ively edited (1765-1772). He was aided in 
his editorial work by the pen and advice of 
Turgot. Almost the only cloud in the friend¬ 
ship between the two publicists arose when 
Dupont, with the usual indiscretion of editors, 
ventured to “touch up” the now celebrated 
“Reflexions sur ... la richesse,” contributed 
by Turgot to the Eph6ifn6rides. When Turgot 
became minister he did not forget his friend. 
Dupont was appointed to an important and 
confidential post; which ho forfeited on the 
fall of Turgot, but was afterwards employed 
under Vergennes, in an office not altogether 
congenial to a great opponent of the commer¬ 
cial system, the “bureau de la balance du 
commerce.” The practical ability of Dupont 
was dis[daycd in the negotiation of the treaty 
which secured the independence of America 
(1783), and the treaty of commerce with 
England (1786). In the constituent assembly 
Dupont tie Nemours played a considerable 
part. Ho was president for some time. His 
elotpient voice was often heard on the side of 
sound theory and good sense. His protests 
igainst the creation and increase of the issue 
of assignats were founded upon the justest 
rea.soning. Siding with the king at the iinevte 
of 10th Aiigu.st 1792, Dupont fell under the 
hail of the extreme party. AVhilo hiding from 
their pursuit, he wrote, during this period of 
enforced leisure, his optimistic Fhilosophie de 
V nnivers. Discovered at length and dragged 

to prison, Dupont wonl<] infillildy have licen 
gnillotiued, but for the timely fall of Robes¬ 
pierre. Under the directory Dujiont obtained 
the influence duo to his financial ability ; but on 
the revolution of the 18th Fructidor lie aban¬ 
doned politics and retired to America. He 
resided in France diu'ing the empire, devoted 
to literary pursuits. It was during this period 
that he edited the works of Turgot (1809), 
which he enriched with interesting notes. 
Dupont took office under Louis XVIII. in 
1814, but on the return of Napoleon once 
more retired to America, where he died in 
1817. 

It is impossible in a curt abstract to convey 
an adequate impression of the exuberant genius 
which, during more than half a century, con¬ 


tinued to pour forth eloquent discussions on 
varieties of subjects ranging from the “philo¬ 
sophy of the universe ” to the habits of insects. 
If in political economy Dupont made no great 
advance ; if, contrary to the advice of Turgot, 
he turned in one circle, confined to a narrow 
sect; he at least purified and embellislied the 
doctrines of that sect. He emphasised what 
was best in its teaching, the principle of laissez- 
faire. With potent voice he bade trade, 
Lazarus-like, be loosed ; “Otez-l'ui ses li^^ns ot 
laissez-le aller.” The* magic of his cloonence 
was enhanced by the influence of a character 
noble and disinterested. He livnl np to his 
motto : aimer connaMre. The breadth of 
his public spirit corrected the narrowness of 
his theory (see EPHi^:MJ^.riiDEs). 

[A full account of Dupont’s economical career is 
given in Schelle’s Eu Font de Nnmntrs et I'ecole 
Physiocratiqiie, 1888. Among earlier authorities 
may be mentioned Daire ; who, in the first par'- 
of his Physiocrates, tomeii. p. 307, gives an outline 
of Dupont’s life and a selection from his wiitings. 
Other authorities are referred tc, by Schelle, who 
also gives a list of Dujtont’s writings, occupying 
forty 8vo pages.. The principal of these works 
have been mentioned above. Some more detailed 
refereiices to tlie KphenicHiles niay here be added. 
The “ impdt direct et unique” of physiocratio 
theory is discus.sed by Dupont in Kphem^rides^ 

1770, tom. V. {Frincipt's des Finances) ; the 
“liberty of commerce” Ibid. (1770, vol. vi. ; et 
passim)^ the wastefulness of slave-labour (//>h/. 

1771, vol. vi.) Tim Eragme)its in Fplian., 1771, 

vol. vii., contain some striking reflections on the, 
theory of population, a subject which was resumed' 
by Dupont in his hud work, and according to 
Schelle one of his bc.st, Exainen dn livre de .17. 
Malthus, 1817. See also liriejlicher Vcrh'hr Carl 
Friedrichs ron F'ahnm.U Mirabeau und Dn Ft nt^ 
2 vols., Hei<]cdberg, 1892.] F. Y. K. 

DIJPONT-WHITE, Chaklks (1507-187S), 
bcrri at Rouen. After having }uacti.scd as 
a barrister at the court of ca.s.sation from 
1831 to 1843, he became, in 1848, general 
secretary at the ministry of justice. Distin¬ 
guished by the elegance of Ids style, he was a 
sound economist and a resolute thinker, but 
too ardent a champion of centialisation and 
the extension of governmental authority. His 
earliest work, entitled Essai sur Ics rclalious du 
travail avee le capital, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1846, 
shows that the bent of his mind was adver.se to 
liberty. In that volume he vigorously opposes 
the maxim of Gournay, laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer. Of his other publications, the best 
known are : De la suppression de Viinp6t du sel 
et de Voctroi, br. in 8vo, 1847 (he would gladly 
have substituted *for these, taxes or. landed 
property and capital), Vindividu et Vital, 1 
vol. in 8vo, .1856, and La Centralisation (a 
sequel to the last mentioned), 1 vol. in 8vo, 
1860. His other works are principally poli¬ 
tical. He also translated the works of John 
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Stuart Mill <>ii and lirprcscntatii'c 

if nI'd'il nn lit, A. f, 

|)IM‘KE DE SAINT-:\I ADR, Nk olas Fkan- 
rois, at l*aris ahont 1095, died 1771. 

Ifc is Ix'ttfT kiKuvu in tlie j>r< sejjt lime l)y Jjis 
Avoiks oil iiKiiiey than hy his translation ot 
Milton’s I^K/'ddisti Lii.d (^Wiv'is, 1729, vols. in 
Svoj, M'hich nevertheless secured his admis¬ 
sion into the Freiu-h aeadeniy in 17*13. His 
eeoijomie urilin_L(s mentioned h(*lo\v are now 
neeesMirily out of date, and their ])laees taken 
hy more, recent woiks on I lie same snhjeet. 
'They may slill, ]i(»wever, he. eonsult.e<l with 
ailvanta^^n*. 

JCssdI sv/' h's iiimis on r> d>‘,i'ii>ns snr In top- 
jKot. fill re r d I'dnil >:! h s H 1 vol. inlto, lilt), 
ali<l li> I'ld rr]h s',s/o' Id I'tf/rii r i/rs iiiuii id(d ■'< < I Sdr 1e 
jn i.r he,S' iii'iiiiir di'dtil i( dpiiS h’ ronCi/e dr i'/'inio 
7'///Y(I \oI. I’Jiiio, 1702j. A. f. 

IihlM’rr, A. .1. I'd ii;.\\K-.lrvKNAn (ISOl- 
I SO'I), vas hoi 11 in I’iediiKuit and died in Paris. 
.An engineer .'ind niatIieinatieian, hoklin^^ (Ini 
olliec ot Jiispii'fi i/r-<ii id'rdl drs pmils it rjidtts.si'rs, 
Du|iuit \\a> leil hotli hy Ids oeeupalions and 
sliidi' S h* n licet ujioii the advanta,L(e ^vhieh 
the [iiihlie (h live troiii iiieaiis ot coin iiiiin iea I ion, 
and on ikc method ot measuring' with ineeision 
that s]i< eies ot advantage, and utility in ^o-iieral. 
(lis jiiotoiind redeetioiis ar<‘ einltodied in two 
ai'tieles in the . I n mi h '< di s pnidx 1 1 I'Idi dssO s, , 
“ De la, iiie'^iiie (le ] ’ll ti 1 it('• <les 1 1 avaiLK ]'uhlies, 

I s 1 1, and “ De rinlliienee des jx'aoessnr hutilit*' 
des A’oii > de coin nil 111 iea t ioli,” 1 19. 'The author 

<•1 tl;e,se papers ‘•must prohahly heeredited witli 
the earliest, perleet, coinpn heiisioii ot Ihe theory 
of utility," as .levoim s.'iys (77/Mn'p, ]>retaee, 
p. p,y tin- example o| Water .'supplied .it 

dillereiit prices to ;l town, Dupuit shows in the 
hist, p.tper th.at. ‘•t<'U,^ les piiMjiiits out line 
uti!it(, non seuleiiieiit pour ehapui* eoirsomma- 
toiir, uiais pour ehai'uu des hesoins :i l;i satistae- 
1 ion des(plels il leselnploie." '1'*) measure the 
tot.il utility oht iimd hy ;i jiureh.aser, Dupuit 
employs a ( i.n**! i Ui't ion simil.'ir to tliat w Ideli 
I’rotc'-'-or M.iish.ill ]i is imuie tamili.ir (/'/•<//- 
rip/rs ( /■ /•.’. (o.'o./oe'.s, hk. iii. eh. vi. ). 'I'lie curve, 
ill the annexed diayr.im lepieseiits tlie v.aria- 
lioii of dem.nid witli pi i< e ; ihe abscissa 
measuiMl alon^f Ol’ eoi respoudinvc to price, and 
the tudinale measured alony ON to the tpia'ility 
ot the eoiiimodity puivlia.sed. ddm constrrU'lion 
IS (lie s.'iiue as i h.it ot Col );no r (-/. i'.), puhlished 
in ls:;S; which Dupuit. does not apj)e.ar t4> liave 
.'I' 11 . I’l'oii till' jtriiieiple tliat “il n'y a 
d utilil*' n elle (pie Celle (pi'oii couseut a payer,’’ 
Ihe t'Ual utility c <'irespom h ny t.> the con.sump- 
tion ol the «pianlit\' nr is nieasuie«| hv the 
aiea e/'./e. Pol' tiu* utiHlv ot each portion such 
as /•'/•' is represented hy the amount ot money, 
r'>i'>i"r\ wliieh the purchaser is just xvillinj,; to 
yive tor that inerement ot commodity. ('hhe 
res( rv.itions xiith whieli this ri'presentation 
must he aece['ted are well stattd hy Profes.sor 


■Marshall, he. ed.). Such is the almhde utility, 
not taking into account what tlie purchaser lias 
to pay for the. ipiautity or. This value being 
.subtracted, the “relative utility" (Professor 
]Vlar.shaU’.s “consumer’s rent"), is 'npV. Dy 
parity of reasoning the (relative) utility incident 
to tlie drop from the price op' to op is 9n//P, 
Dupuit a.s.sumcs the area of the trunirfh 'nqo' (a 
straigli 11 ine Ijei ngilrawn t lirough nn') to be greater 



tlian this relative utility.on the assumption that 
tile curve is eonve.v ; wliieh would seem not to 
b(^ nniver.sally admissible. The j'aper concludes 
witli some \'eiy weighty lelhadioms on tlm 
mathematical method in ])olitical economy. 
Referring to the ohjectimi that statistical data 
for tlie measurement of utility are. not obtain¬ 
able, Dn[>uit replies “ipie ([uand on ne. ])eut 
s.ivoir line (dio.s(' c.'est deja lieaucoup <[ne de 
.savoir <|u’on ne .sail, rieii." if the I'arlier 
theorists, instead of formulating the balance of 
trade, had conlined themselves to declaring 
that the <iuestion was ahoxe. their jiowim's, 
they would perhaps liave done a greater ser- 
vi<e than those who afterwards expo.sed their 
errors. 

In (he. second ]ia]»er (13-19), Dujaiit a])jtlies 
these principles t') the measurement of the 
adv.intage derived ])y the jmhlic liom roads and 
other means of communication. First he shows 
that the inetliod ])roposed hy ,1. R. Sa}- for 
evaluating this utility is inadmissihh'. lie, 
proves that a government seeking a minimum 
leturn to meet fixed eharges and the maximum 
advantage of the ])uhlie, will in general im]>osn 
a ditrcreiit sc :le <•( ch.'irgcs htr canals and rail¬ 
ways, from a moiiojM>listic. company seeking a 
maximum return (ep. Alaishall, bk. v. eh. xiii.) 
'The iiieidmits peculiar to a rff/f/ae of monojioly, 
that juice is not in general ])roportional to cost, 
that articles will he charged according to what 
tliey Avill he.ir, that a mileage rate is not to bo 
expected, i tc.. seem to he stated heie as j>er- 
lectly as by the most recent writers on railway 
jU'ohlcms. 

'Phese imjxu'tant jirincijdes are restated by 
Dujmit in si veral of Ids articles in the JJirtion- 
naire d'Keoiioinic Politique, of which the follow. 
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ing is a complete list—‘‘ Eaux, 

“Routes,” “Voies de Communication.” It will 
be seen from the last that Dupuit is not blind to 
the advantages of competition; though, in cases 
where it is impossible, he accepts governmental 
management. With these articles should be 
read one which appears to have been originally 
designed for the DictionTiaire, and accordingly is 
referred to in the article on “ Pcages ”—the ad¬ 
mirable paper on “Utilite ” in tlie Journal des 
jiconoinistes, for July 1853;'perhaps, as the 
editor of the Journal says, more “clear and 
methodical ” than the memoirs upon whicli it 
is based, and which have been here described. 

A full statement of the offices which Dupuit 
held, of the engineering works which he con¬ 
structed, and of the books and papers which he 
wrote, both in his capacity of engineer and of 
economist, will be found in Titres Scientijiques, 
1857 (British Museum, suJb voce Dupuit). 

F. Y. fi. 

DUgUESNOY, Adrien CYrniKN (17«hh 
1808). A member of the States General of 
France, where he generally voted with Mirabeau, 
he was maire of Nancy, and later on of an 
arrondissanent of Paris, and one of the chief 
writers in the Ami des Patrioics (1792). He 
did most useful work Ijy his Rccucil de Mdmoires 
sur Jes fitahlissements d'humanUc, including 
translations of Ruin ford, Eden, Bentham, 
Ruggles, Howard, etc. He also published, 
scpai-ately, translations of Hoeck’s Statistical 
Fiewof the States of Gcrma/Li/, and of Bentham’s 
Tracts on the Poor {Psquiss>' d'un Ommtge en 
faveur drs Pauvres), Paris, 1802. e. ca. 

DURATION OF LIFE (as an Emcment of 
Well-being). Length of days is ref(?rred to in 
the earliest literature as a blessing to the 
individual ; but it has been reserved for modern 
statistics to estimate more exactly the advantage 
which a coninmuity derives iiom an increase 
in the longevity of its members. A rough 
measure of the prolongation of life is afforded by 
the Expectation of Life {q.v.). Thus, for 
the ])eriod 1871-80, as compared with the 
period 1838-54, the mean life-line of males 
(41-35 years), is longer by 1-439139 years. 
In other words a million of males born in the 
later period vv'oiild live 1,439,139 years more 
than in the case of the former period. So a 
million of females would live 2,777,584 
additional years, if horn in the later period. 
Or, taking the mean annual number of births 
as 858,878 — 437,492 males and 421,386 
females—the additional years lived by this 
annual number of children would be 1,800,047. 
But this addition of nearly two million years 
of life does not represent the whole advantage 
which the community derives from the change 
in the death-rate. For of these additional 
yeai-s the greater part—66 per cent in the case i 
of males and 65 per cent in the case of females 
—are lived at the most useful period of life, 


the period at w’hich the individual is least 
dependent on others and most productive, 
namely, between the ages twenty-five and sixty- 
five. This calculation ’’s taken from the supple¬ 
ment to the forty-fifth animal report of the 
Registrar-General (1885). A similar conclusion 
had already been ren.ched by Dr. Noel 
Humphreys upon somewhat different and less 
perfect data (op. cii. x. note ; and Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 1883). 

As to the causes which have criiitillnited to this 
gain of life, see the Registrar-(7euvrar,^ :o.i|)ple- 
meiitary report above referred to, aud Dr. D. B. 
Longstaff’s paper on “ 'i'be Ihcfat iN ^line in the 
English Death-rate,” Jovrnal qf (:>*’ Slaiislictd 
Society, 1884 ; and his Studies in Statistirs. 
Some other witers on the subj'ect—not all wise - 
are mentioned by Dr. 11 nmphi'eys at the begieni.ig 
of the paper above referred to {Journ, Stat. Sor,.^ 
1888). F. E. 

DUSSARD, Hii'i*. (1798-1 876), bom nt 
Morez, died at Nyer near Olette (Plastei’ii 
Pyrenees). He commenced life as a pul)liejst, 
writing in the Ilcvue .EmychqiediqU'-q 1819-33 ; 
the Bulletin d.c Ferussac (a periodical devoteid 
to scienc.e and industry), 1S23-30 ; and in tlie 
"Temps, the Journal ibiiiided 15th October 
1829 by Jacques Coste, which ceased 1o a])])ear 
17th June 1842, up to which date he reuiiimed 
a contributor. He signed the protest of the 
journalists against the ordonnance of duly 1 830, 
but he did not, like mnjiy others, devivt; any 
advantage from the new rrgiuic, as he preferred 
to remain in o])positi()n. He supplied, iu 1844, 
working with Fug. Dai re, the notes to the 
edition of tlie works of Turgot (2 vols. large in 
8vo.) published by Ouilliiiimin. He assisted 
from its commcnccinent (in 1811) in editing 
the Journal des Economistes, in which he w-rote 
many articles, ha ving been editor-in-chief of that 
journal from February 1843 to May 1845. He 
was the traffic manager of the l^aris and Rouen 
railway, and distinguished himself alter the 
revolution of 1848 by placing himself at the 
head of the courageous volunteers who under¬ 
took the defence of the railways in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, wliich had been overrun by 
bands of incendiaries. His brave conduct 
gained for iiim the office of prefect of the Seine 
inferieure, in which position he successfully 
closed the national workshops (see Ateliers 
Nationaux) ; this judicious intervention 
brought to an end the labour disturbances, 
and restored the confidence of emjiloyers. Ho 
left this post for the council of state, in which 
he did not remain long; his name having 
been drawn as one of the members wlio had to 
retire. Returning to private life, he busied him¬ 
self with various occupations, such as works of 
irrigation, forestry, and railways, in the manage¬ 
ment of all which he displayed great ability. 

A. 0. f. 

DUTCH AUCTION. See Auction. 
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TAJTCH SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. In 
Holland, during tho 17th century, the most 
;^Ioiious period of Dutch history, economics 
were not regarded as an independent science, 
dfse-rving sej)ar.itc treatment. Kcoiiomic theory 
at that date must be sought for in the works of 
eminent writers on theology, jurisjtrudence, and 
pditics. IV.rhaps the best information can 
bo found by studying the moans adopted to 
promote tiio general welfare of the country. 
Fractice preceded tlnsjry. The discussions on 
pra-f ieal «[Uostions of the day gave rise to in- 
unmerable [)amphlet8, and by searching the.se 
wo may still trace the general ideas underlying 
action. and liees among others 

have done good service in utilising these sources 
of inl'ormalion. 'flie titles of their works are 
ni'Milioiied below. 

In this place attention can only be called to 
soino of the most illn.strious writers whose 
oj)inioi;.s on economic questions were ahead of 
tljoir tij.'io.s, altliongh in many cases tlio living 
g'-neralion refused to bo guided by their advice. 

l[u(;o (iiiorius (1583-1645) advocated free¬ 
dom of commerce as one of the natural 
rights of man. It leads to a useful division of 
labour between nations. Both parties gain by 
the exchang'*, the, abundance of the one supply¬ 
ing the penury of the other. Oroliua allows 
the right of free immigration to foivigners. In 
his opinions concerning valiK' we lind a forecast 
of the most recent theories, as he distinctly 
asserts the subjective element in the determina¬ 
tion of \>vice. “ Mensnra ejus quod res 
qvun que valcal maximo est natuvalis lutUgMitia. 

. . . Non tameu haec uuica est mensuva. 

Nam hominum voluntas, quae rerum domina 
est, multas res magis deaiderat (piam sunt 
iiccessniiae, . . . Kt; contra cveiiit ut res 

inaxiine neecssariae minoris sint pro{)ter 
copiam ” (/> Jure BcUi ac Jacis, ii. ch. xii. § 14, 
11 . 1). Grotius describes moneyas the common 
measure of value, and regards lixity of purchasing 
power as the first (pnility money ought to 
possess. 'I'liongh gold and silver do possess that 
(juality ill a satisfactory degree, he recognises 
than alnindance and scaivity in the precious 
incia]-^, as in other goods, will bring with tliem 
\ iiia.tious in their purchasing power. Grotius 
uas among tho first to defend the taking of 
intere.-; on sci(Mitific grounds, and distinguished 
the diilVii'iit elements in the interest, viz.—the 
price !‘or the nso of capita],—tlic wages of the 
creditor ainl the insiuaiice - premium for his 
risk. Novertlielc.^s he was o]q>osed to taking 
compound interest,, and advocated the lixing of 
a maximum intcuvst by legislalion. 

Gi:.\swinokeu (1600-1668) is conspicuous 
for his dehmee of free trade in corn, and for his 
clear insiglit into tlie causes of the general rise 
of prioe.s during the latter part of the 16th and 
the l>eginning of tho 17th century. He de- 
B aibos the pernicious ellects of forbidding the 


re-export of foreign corn, as the doin^ thia 
would deter foreign producers from sending 
their corn to our markets. Even in a state of 
famine, when it would be legitimate on general 
grounds, practical considerations make Gras- 
winckel advise against such a prohibition, 
because the best remedy is the high price 
itself. As water flows to the lowest level, so 
corn flows to the highest market. Their own 
jirivato interest will prevent merchants from 
exporting corn in times like these. A policy 
that pro.scribes itself ought not to be proscribed 
by odious restrictions. Graswinckel clearly 
sees tho use of forestalling corn in times of 
approacliing dearness. It is lolly to consider 
speculators as the cause of the dearness. He 
tliat keeps in his granaries the corn he has got, 
ill the hope of a rising price, does not cause 
the higli ja ico, but the expected rise causes him 
to keej) what ho has got. The best thing 
government can do for preventing excessive 
(learn»s.H is to collect statistics respecting the 
quantity of corn still in the country. The 
knowledge where this quantity is, which xvill 
probably be more than enough to feed the 
people for two years, will dispel unreasonable 
h-ars and prevent hoarding by private indi¬ 
viduals. Ap|)rehensioii of dearness is the prin¬ 
cipal cause of dearness. 

Concerning the rise of general prices in his 
time, Graswinckel wrote: “'I'he change has 
been one, not in the commodities, but in tho 
money. As there is four times more money 
in the world tluin there was before, there must 
r.ecessavily follow a decline in money and a rise 
in commodities, if such can he caWed a rise. 
For leaving money out of account, and measur 
ing commodities against each other, wages 
among the rest, all things have remained at 
their former level." Consiilering these vajia- 
tioiis in the value of money, he expressed the 
opinion that the best way to fix the rent of 
land would be to .stipulate foi' payment in corn. 

Salmasiu.s (1588-1658) xvas tlie most influ¬ 
ential among the many writei ^ ndio defended 
the taking of in teres l. But while most of tlieii\ 
iioped to protect the loxver classes against ex¬ 
cessive rates by legislation or by the monopoly 
of a jiublic body, wSaluiasins recommended con- 
lidence in free competition, as that w'ould com¬ 
pel money-lenders to lower interest to a fair 
rate in ord'T to augment their business. 

The works of Pieter dk i.a Couut (1618-1685) 
on economic subjects are among the best, not 
only of this, but of all other countries. One of 
his works, the Aanwysing^ pub, 1669 (see below), 
has been ascribed by deliberate fraud to the 
statesman Julian de Wi tt, in a French transla¬ 
tion under the title Mimoires dc Jean de IViit, 
1709 (also in English, 1743, Political Maxima of 
the State of Holland, by John de AVitt, pensionary 
of Holland, London, J, Nourse), De la Court 
deserves a high place in the history of economic 
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thought for his ardent defence of the freedom 
of industry against corporations and monopolies. 
In his native city, Leyden, he found ample 
evidence for illustrating his conviction that 
industry sutfers under government tutelage, 
and that the interests both of producers and 
consumers are best served by free competition, 
even in freedom to make cheap goods, perhaps 
of low quality, but within the means of their 
customers. Producers ought to have absolute 
liberty in order to be able to follow the changing 
tastes and fashions of consumers. Kegulations, 
even if they could be efficient in the beginning, 
would remain unaltered long after they had 
become obsolete, as, even under the best of 
governments, a law once made is only amended 
when much harm has been done. De la Court 
not only attacked the regulation of industry and 
the testing of manufactured goods by public 
authority, but also all close corporations of 
producers. Under the pretence of protecting 
citizens against aliens, and of j)rocuiing work 
for native industries, these corporations de¬ 
prive all their fellow-citizens of the liberty of 
buying where they hud the commodity can be 
had the cheapest and the best ; they retard the 
increase of the community by increasing the 
difficulty of finding a living in it ; they give 
rise to all kinds of vexatious disputes concern¬ 
ing the limits of their rights, and in the end 
they do not even benefit those persons for whose 
prulit they were intended, as by secure earnings 
and luxury men everywhere are made idle, lavish, 
and stupid. Still De la Court did not defend 
freedom of trade in the modern sense of the term. 
He recomn^ended freedom of labour and of 
competition as the best policy for strengthening 
his native country, but he was not opposed to 
import and export duties on foreign manufac¬ 
tures as high as the interests of commerce would 
permit. 

Uf the statesman, Joh/m de U'ift, we may 
mention here a meuioii- oil the value of annuities, 
the one of hi.s writings which, excepting his 
correspondence, has most attracted public 
attention. 

W'e can only recall the names of other dis¬ 
tinguished writer^ as Usseliis^cx, lit> xhorn, 
HuheTy BynkersJioek^ Noodt, etc. 

In the 18th century we find among others 
the works of Micard, De VEspine^ and Le Long 
on commerce, of Pinto on credit, of Lutoc on 
the wealth of Holland, and many treatises on 
the decline of prosperity and the means of 
reviving trade. 

Among political arithmeticians Kersseboom 
deserves to be remembered as an original writer, 
who improved the method of Halley in con¬ 
structing life-tables by following out the history 
of a generation of persons of a certain age, 
individually, till all of them had died. Struyek 
and NievAJoetytk worked in the same direction. 

In the 19th century political economy has 
TOL. r. 


found a place in the curriculum of the Dutch 
universities. Along with statesmen like Van 
Hooendorp, Van Hall, and Thorbecke, the 
Professors Ackersdyk, Van Rees, and Vissee- 
IKG are to bo named among its most distinguished 
representatives. The central figure among Dutch 
economists of the last generation wasW.C.MsES, 
for many years (1863-1884) the president of the 
Netherlands Bank. His works on economics 
are not very numerous, but all of them are 
characterised by great power an*! origiiiulity of 
thought. He never joined in the optimism of 
the French school of Bastiat and other partisans 
of laissez-faire. Neither could he assent to 
the principles of the German economists who 
regarded economics as a purely historical study. 
Against the French he maintained the fun<la- 
mentaltriithofMALTU us’doctrine on population, 
against the Germans the necessity of abstract 
economic reasoning. In (piestions of economic 
method ho followed Ricardo, but with a fuller 
understanding of the limitations of the abstract 
treatment, and a much more careful handJing 
of his hypothesis. His book, Chapters in Poli¬ 
tical Economy^ a model of sound reasoning and 
clear insight into the problems of distribution 
and foreign trade, has not met, even in his 
native country, with ilic degree of attention it 
deserved, as it was more didicnlt reading than 
most of those who concerned themselves with 
economics were accustomed to. It may be 
considered as the best exposition of the general 
theory of economics before the works of Jevons 
and the Austrian .school of economists. In 
1869 Mecs deduced from a correct theory of 
value the principles of international bimetallism 
which, since that date, have steadily gained 
gimind among students of monetary science in 
all countries. In other papers, read before the 
Dutch Royal Academy of vScience at Amsterdam, 
he treated of the incidence of taxation and of 
the elementary conceptions of political economy. 
In his youth he published an exhaustive history 
of banking in the Netherlands. 

AmongrecentDutch cconomistsAf. O. Piersony 
successor of Mees as president of the Netherlands 
Bank and atone time chancellor of theexchequer, 
held high rank. His Principles of Economics 
was translated into English (Macmillan, 1902- 
1912). In his MamaiL of Political Economy 
he succeeded in interesting cultivated people in 
the study of scientific economics. Through 
this work the latest improvements in economic 
theory, initiated by Jevons, Menger, and 
others, and their application to problems of 
distribution, have reached wide circles of 
readers. Pierson combines an extensive know¬ 
ledge of the literature of political economy and 
a full appreciation of the historical inquiries of 
our eastern neighbours, with the gift of prudently 
using the deductive method. Though his mode 
of treatment is less systematic than that of 
Mees, it is much more attractive *, he always 
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tries to interest his readers in the general 
knowledge he nislies to impart to them, by 
F^ference to the practical problems on which 
the tlieorie.s throw light. 

The stu<ly of Mees and Pierson by the 
younger generation of economists explains the 
slight inllncnco in Holland of tlie German 
school of Schmoller and othei’s, who recommend 
an exclusively inductive treatment of economics, 
and the favourable reception of the doetrines 
of the Austrian school. Tlie (piestion of 
economic method was much discussed in the 
Netherlands a few years before the work of 
Menger on the .subject appeared. Bor>fr.sius and 
Levy had recommended the inductive treatment, 
and were refutetl, among other.s, by iJ'Aulni^y 
Biersoa, and Since 1880 the con- 

trovowsy may be considered as closed. 

Following tlic lead of Mees and Pierson, 
many young aiitliois have attcmi»ted to work 
out spe.cial firoblems on deductive principles. 
Ill this spirit Ikaujuu wrote on the theory of 
international trade, Harte. on interc.st, Falkeii- 
hitry on the rate of wages, Ferriju Stuart on 
socialistic theories of value. Much highly 
original work has bcou dime by a[»plying the 
principles of Jevons and Monger to the theory 
of taxation, in tlie works of Cohen Stmirt on 
the [irogn^ssive income tax, and by Tasman on 
the incidence of taxation. 

Another feature of the Dutch economic 
school of the present day i.s its adherence to 
the fnndamontal i«teas of Malthas’ <ioctrino of 
pop\ilation. Kxcejiting a few writers, among 
others, Professors lAsserimj and Oort van dcr 
Liii(kiif all arc convinced that the great mass 
of the ]M'ople cannot permanently better its 
staudanl of living, if it does not diminish 
compi^tition by limiting its numbers. \ lively 
controversy arose about Malthusianism and so- 
calb'd Neo - Malthusianism about the. years 
1875-7(5. (rrcvrji and Dna Houtvn defended 
noo-Malthusianisin against the objections of 
Profe.ssor Beers and others. Pierson lately 
de('la.rod in his treatise that all the objections 
t<i that doctrine which an economist was 
('ompetent to jmlge of, appeare<l to him to be 
invali<l, and that the ([uostion ought to bo <ie- 
tinitoly settled on medical grounds. Profesvsed 
noo-Malthusians wore called more than once to 
professorships at the public universities, and a 
neo-Malthusian league has set up an active 
propaganda since 1S80. 

Next in importance to a vine regulation of 
numbers, Dutcli economists regard all kinds of 
measures for ‘‘social reform." They do not 
proclaim Malthusianism as a I'aua.’ea for all 
evils, but they are convinced that all other 
measures for elevating the masses, however 
useful in thorn solves, will avail little, unless 
“ peopling up to them ’’ as Mill expressed it, 
is prevented. The theory of laisscz^/aire, which 
never had been accepted without qualification, 


even by the older generation of economists, ^ueb 
as De Bktjyn Kops and Visseringi is visibly 
losing ground in the minds of the general 
public, and i.s regarded as iusuflScient and in¬ 
complete by all seieiitilic writers on economics. 
Here the impulse came from Germany. The new 
German school of the “ Kathedersocialisten" 
found elo([uent and ardent expositors in Van 
ILouten, Kerdyk, Bo^'g&sius, and others. Van 
llouten initiated the factoi 7 - legislation in 
1874, and since that date public opinion has 
been steadily ripening for more extended state 
interference. Since 1886 parliamentary and 
royal commissions have collected materials for 
further legislation concerning the interests of 
the working classes, outside agriculture. A 
weekly pajier on social (Questions, under the 
able editurshi[) of Kordyk, has worked since 
1887 in the same direction. Compulsory 
insurance has been recommended by various 
writers, and governmeut seems not unwilling to 
propose such a measure. Trade-unionism and 
the co-operative movement not having attained 
among tlio working classes that degree of 
<levelopmeat their friends had wished for, the 
necessity of state interference begins to be 
recognised by many who wouhl have prefoned 
self-help. 

Socialism in its most uncompromising shape 
is actively propagated by Domela Nieuwc7iiiuis 
and others by nn*ans of pa])er8 and public 
meetings, and finds an increasing number of 
adherents among the younger generation in the 
great cities and in the northern provinces. 
C\tack has been occujiied for many years in 
writing an extensive history of socialism, which 
has now been carried down to the year 1850. 
IVAulnis has given an able criticism of modern 
socialistic theories from Marx downwards. 

In commercial matters there is but one opin¬ 
ion among economists in Holland. Free trade 
is considered the best policy for countries 
generally, and more so for a small country, 
w'hore. trade lloiiri.shes and combinations among 
juodneers wouM easil}'' dominate tlie market if 
foreign competition were excluded. Beaujoii 
defende<l free trade wdth great acumen in the 
second part of Ids es.say on international trade. 
An agiution for dutie.s on corn, set up a few 
years ago, vigorously defended by Dlepen an<l 
in a more scientific spirit by Harte, has met 
Svith energetic resistance on the part of our 
be.st writers, r.y. Pierson and the younger 
Mfcs, and may be said to have subsided since 
that date. 

In the “battle of the standards," Dutch 
economists, since the exposition by riloes of the 
principle of bimetallism, are agreed that theor¬ 
etically tliat would be the best system, because 
it would give the greatest guarantee of fixity 
of value in the standard coins. We possei>i 
many valuable articles on the question by Bois- 
sevain, who recently gave a very able defence 
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of ^he bimetallic theory against its English and 
continental opponents in his work The Monc- 
tary Question, 

The necessities of the exchequer and the need 
for reform in the fiscal system have directed 
attention in an unusual degree to questions of 
finance, Sickenga has published, commencing 
with 1863, an historical exposition of the rise of 
the present system, in establishing which men 
like Gog EL, P'an Hall\ and Betz took a promin¬ 
ent ])art ; Sprenger Van Eyh wrote a masterly 
resume of the present situation with all its im¬ 
perfections ; Pierson, Van Xierop, Cort van der 
Linden and Treuh are among the most dis¬ 
tinguished writers on the jirinciples of taxation. 

Holland possesses a Monthly Review^ of long 
standing, exclusively devoted to economics, 
edited from the first by De Bruyn Kops and 
afrer his death (1^88), by a committee, in¬ 
cluding many of the writers mentioned ajjove. 

Statistics are much indebted to De Bosch 
Kemper^ who founded the Dutch statistical 
society and has edited since 1849 the year book 
of that society. 

Below are given the titles of the works num- 
tieued in this article. 

Laspeyres, (Jeschickte der volkswirthsclut/iiichen 
Anschanunyen der Kiederlander undihrer Litter^ 
atur zur Zeit der Repuhlik, 1863.—Van Rees, 
Oeschiedenis der Staatiruishondkunde in Seder- 
land tot het einde der achiiiende eeuw (History of 
political economy in the Netherlands to the end 
of the 18th century), 2 vols. 1805-68. 

17th century: Grotius, Mare liberum^ 1609 ; 
hdeidiny tot de Hollandscke Rechtsycteerdheid 
(Introduction to Dutch jurisprudence) ; J)e Jure 
belli ac pacts, 1625.—Graswinckel, Aenmerkingen 
ende betrachiingen by 'i Placaethoek op 't Stuck van 
de Lyftocht (Remarks on the edicts concerning the 
trade in corn), 1651.—Salmasius, De usuris, 1038 ; 
De modo usararum, 1039 ; Disseriaiio de foe.nore 
irapezitico, 1640. — Pieter de la Court, lletwelvaren 
der st((d Leyden (The Welfare of the city of l^ey- 
deii), 1059 ; Interest van Holland ofie gronden van 
Hollands- Welvaren (The Gairses of the wealth of 
Holhunl), explained by V. D. H. (Van der Hove, 
— De la Court), 1662; Aanwysing der hvilsame 
polifike Gronden en Maxhnen van de Rejynhlike 
van Holland en RV.s/! Friesland (Demonstration of 
the salutary political maxims of the I^utch Re¬ 
public), 1669.—Johan de Witt, CaLculatie van de 
waardye der Lyjrenlen (Calculation of the value 
of Annuities, etc.), 1671. 

18th century : Le Moine de I’Espine, De Koojj- 
handel van Amsterdam {Le Commerce d'A.), 1715 
(new editions by Le Long).—Ricard, Trade du 
Com merce, 1715 : Le n egoce. d ’ .-1 msterdam, 1722. 
—Kers.seboom, Proeve van politique Rekenkunde, 
vervat in drie verhandelingen tot eene proeve onn ie 
weeien de jyrobahle mcnigte de.s rolks in deprovintie 
van Holland en West-Vriesland (Essay in Political 
Arithmetic, contained in tliree dissertations on the 
probable numbers of the jiopulation of the pro¬ 
vinces of Holland and West Friesland), 1748 (the 
original editions from 1738 to 1742).—Pinto, 
Trade de circulation et du credit, 1773.—Luzac, 


Hollatids rykdom (The Wealth of Holland), 4 vols.. 
1780-83. 

19th century : Van Hogendorp, Bydragen tot 
de huishouding van staat in het Koningryk der 
Sederlanden (Contributions to the Political Eco¬ 
nomy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands), 10 vols., 
1818-25. 

De Bruyn Kops, Beginselen der staathuiskovd- 
kunde (Principles of Political Economy), 1850.— 
Five editions—Vissering, Handboek der praktische 
staaihuishoudkunde (Manual of Practical Political 
Economy), 1860.—Four editions—Mees, W. C., 
O verzicht van eenige hoofdstukken der staath u ishoud- 
kunde (Sketch of some Chapters in Political 
Economy), 1866.—Pierson, OTondbcgimelen der 
staathuishoudkunde (First Princi})les of Political 
Economy (1876-76).—Three editions — Leerhoek 
der staathidshoudkunde (Manual of Political Econ¬ 
omy), 2 vols., 1884-90. 

Hoymans, Karakler en methode der staathuis- 
hovdkunde, (Scope and Method of Political h^con- 
omy), 1880.—Harte, De rentestand (On the Rate 
of Interest), 1883.—Falkenbijrg, Bijdrage tot de leer 
va7i het arbeidsloon (On the Tlieory of Wages), 
1890.—Verryn Stuart, Ricardo en Marx, 1890.— 
Cohen Stuart, Bijdrage tot de theorie der pro- 
gressieve inkonisienhelasiing (On the Theory of the 
Progressive Income-tax), 1889.—Tasman, Afwente- 
limfvan belastingen (On the Iiicidenceof Taxation), 
1889. 

Greveii, De Oniwikhimy der Bevolkingsleer 
(The Development of the Theory of Population), 
1875.—Articles in the periodical Vragen dee Tyds 
(Questions of the Times) since 1875, by Van 
Houten, Kerdyk, Borgesius, etc.— Bociaal Weekblad 
(Weekly Paper on Social Questions), since 1887, 
ed. Kerdyk.—Quack, Dc Socialisien, Personen en 
stelscls (The Socialists, the Men and the Systems), 
1875 seq., 3 vols.—D’Anlnhs de Bouroiiill, Het 
hedemiaagsehe Socialisme toegelicht en beoord.eeld 
(A Description and Criticism of. Contemporary 
Socialism), 1886. 

Beaujon, Handel en handelspolitieck (On Foreign 
Trade and its Policy), 1886.—Harte, Vryhandel 
en Bescherming (Free Trade and Protection), 1890. 
—Mees (M.), Nadulen ran het protectionisme voor 
de werkende klassen (Why the Working Classes 
lose by Protection), 1891. 

Mees, W. C., Proeve eener geschiedenis van het 
bankwezen in Nederland (Essay on the History of 
Banking in the Netherlands), 18i8 ; De munU 
standa,ard in verhand met depogingen tot invoering 
van eenheid van munt (On the Monetary Standard 
and an International Unit of Money), 1869.— 
Boissevain, The Monetary Question, 1891. 

Sickenga, By drag e tot de geschiedenis der he- 
lastmgen in Nederland (Contributions to the His¬ 
tory of Taxation in the Netherlands), 1864 ; 
Oeschiedenis der Nederlandsche belastingen sedert 
het jcuir ISIO (History of Dutch Taxes from the 
year 1810), 1883, 2 vols.—Sprenger van Eyk, De 
r 'yks-en gemeentebelastingen in Nederland ((General 
and Local Taxation in the Netherlands). 1891. — 
Treiib, OnUoikkding en verhand van de Ryk$, 
Proiinciale-en Oemeentebelastingen in Nederland 
(On the Development of and the Relation between 
Imperial, Provincial, and Local Taxes in th€ 
Netherlands), 1885. —Cort van der Linden, Leer- 
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boek der Jinancien. De theorie der hdastiT^en 
(Manual of Finance. The Theory of Taxation), 
1887. 

iSloet tot Oldhuis, Tydschriftvoor sta/ithuishoyd- 
kfUTide en Statistiek (Magazine of Political Economy 
and Statistics), 1811-76, 28 vols.—De Bruyn Kops, 
De Economist, 1852-91, 69 vols.— Staatkundig en 
slaaihuishoudhindig jaarboeJge (Annual of the 
Dutch Statistical Society), 1849-84, 36 vols.— 
Jaaryfers. Annuai/re statistiqne des Pays-Bos, 
since 1881; Bydragen vanhet Statistisch Instituut, 
since 1885 (Publications of the Statistical Bureau 
of that Society).—Falkenberg, B^dragc tot de leer 
van het Arbeidsloon, on the lines of the Austrian 
economists. —Cossa, Introduzinne alio Studio della 
Econ. PoL, 1892. H. n. o. 

DUTENS, Joseph Miciikl (1765-1848V 
born at Tours, was inspoctor-geiieral of roads 
and bridges (jionts et chams^es) from 1830 to the 
time of his dcatli. In lii.s writings he manifests 
a spirit retrograde even relatively to the time 
when ho lived, and favourable to government 
regulation. With all this he was conscientious 
and hardworking. In 1840 he was admitted to 
the Academy of Moral and Political Science. 

The economic works published by him are 
entitled : Analyse raisonnSe desprincipes fmida- 
mentaux de L'iconomie politique, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1804. 
—Philosophie de I'icanamie politique on nmivelle 
exposition des principe^^ de cette science^ 2 vols. in 
8vo. 1835.- Ks'sai comparatif sur la formation et 
la distribution du revenu de la France en 1815 
et 1835, in 8vo, 1842.—Finally, Des pretend'ues 
erreurs dans lesquelles, au jugement des modernes 
economistes, scraient tomhh Its nnciens Sconomistes, 
relativtment an principe de la richesse natumale, 
in 8VO, 1846. a.c. f 

DUTOT. No hiogiaphic^al debiils respecting 
this author are discoverable. It is only known 
limt ho was cashier of Iho Imlia Company in 
^vhich the well-known .lohii Law was concerned. 
('Phe name of thi.s coinp.iny was changed from 
that of Conipagnie d'(Occident to that of Com- 
pagnic des Jndes, May 1719.). The hook of 
which Diitot w.i s the author is entitled llejlex-ions 
politiques s}(r les finances et le commerce (2 vols. 
1718-1738, reprinted in 1743, 1754, and also 
in the eolleetion of Cnillaninin). In it ho exa¬ 
mines the (irtestions what would be the otfeet on 
the puhlie reveiUK', on tlie price of inerehandi.se, 
oil the foreign exchanges, and in conscijuence 
on trade, ot the increase and diniinution of the 
morn tary value (/.r. of the i>urchasing power) 
ot the oircul.iting medium (money). This work, 
although too pai tial to the Sijst'emc of Law, is 
very instructive reading, especially when its 
date is remembered. Ii was written in opposi¬ 
tion to tlie views of Melon { q - e .) 

[“Les RClexions de Dutot s<Tt inconte'^tahle- 
ment ce <pi'il y a tie plus profond sur le svst^ine 
vlo Law, et sur la cause do sa chute,” Thiers. See 
reference in M'Cnllorh’s Literature of Pol. Earn. 

V* ^ bLl A. C. f. 

lUn^V, CUSPoMS. wSee Customs. 

I) U PY, LX POlv P. vSee Lx roiia s, Duties on. 


DUTY, IMPORT. See Import Duties. 
DUTY, Legacy, Probate, Succession. 
See Death Duties. 

DU VERNEY. See Paris Du Verney. 
DUVILLARD DE DURAND, Etienne 
(1766-1832), born in Geneva of an ancient 
French Huguenot family. He was member of 
the French AcacUmie des Sciences, and head of 
the statistical department of population in the 
office of the French ministiy of the Interior ; he 
is best known by his Tables of Mortality, which 
are inserted (p. 159) in his Analyse et Tableaux 
de VInfluence de la petite V6role sur la MortaliU 
(Analysis and Tables of the Influence of Small¬ 
pox on Mortality), Paris, 1806. They have 
long been in use in France. According to 
Querard {France Litt^raire), he left mathemati¬ 
cal dissertations in manuscript under the titles 
of “social mathematics,” “mathematical statis¬ 
tics of population,” and “A mathematical 
theory of banking and finance,” which are the 
object of a report to the Academic des Sciences, 
given as an appendix to the Analyse et Tableaux. 
In 17 87 ho ])ublished his Pxcherches sur les Rentes, 
les Emprunts et les RemhourseTnents. e. ca. 

DWELLINGS, Industrial, may be defined 
as homes for the poorer wage-earning classes 
specially constructed with a view to meeting 
the particular needs of the occupants, and 
ameliorating their physical and moral condition 
Since about the year 1840 the construction of 
such dwellings, in or near centres of labour, has 
been, in this country, the object of public and 
private enterprise, as well as of extensive 
national and local legislation (see Dwellings, 
Rkuulation by the State in England, and 
bibliography of same). The object of such 
enterprise has been “to provide, instead of 
mi.serahle house accommodation for which ex¬ 
tremely high rents are cliarged, which is ill 
arranged, insanitary, overcrowded, and larking 
the conditions under which the. ordiiiary 
deeencies of life can be observed, clean homes 
at moderate rents, with proper ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements, and not too far from 
the places ivhere the occupants have to work ” 
{Report of Dwellings Coynmitlee of Charity Or- 
gnuisation Society, August 1881, the whole of 
which report may be advantageously studied on 
the subject). The various evils resulting from 
the un.satisfactory dwellings of the poor will he 
touiid detiiled in the evidence given before tlie 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Work¬ 
ing Classes, 1885, and in the First Report of the 
Commissioners issued in 1889 ; but it may be 
briefly stated that in the design, construction, 
and location ot industrial dwellings it is speci¬ 
ally intended to mitigate or remove the follow¬ 
ing detects:—(1) Undue crowding, either of 
houses oil a site or of occupants in single 
apartments. (2) The immorality which is the 
lictpient result ot so large a number occupying 
one room as to make decency impossible. (3) 
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The wasteful disposal of tenants on a given 
area, owing to their homes being inconveniently 
planned or designed originally for a vlifferent 
class of occupant. (4) Unduly high rents 
resulting partly from the last defect. (6) Un¬ 
healthy conditions arising from the overcrowd¬ 
ing above mentioned, from faulty «construction, 
or from lack of proper sanitary appliances. (6) 
Incunvenient distance from the daily work of 
the tenants. 

Whereas it has been stated that, in a specially 
constructed building, from 1200 to 1600 
tenants can be accommodated per acre without 
overcrowding, while the same area would, even 
in a “crowded '* district contain only some 300 
or 400 if lioused in the old-fashioned manner 
and in old fashioned dwellings, it is reasonable 
to exj-'ect that a great financial profit to the 
owjicrs should accompany the substitution of 
“ inodel” dwellings for houses of the old un¬ 
satisfactory class. According to reports, events 
did not, in the earlier days of the movement, 
altogether justify these expectations, though 
some of the companies owning industrial dwell¬ 
ings realise substantial interest on their capital. 
It appears that legislation while facilitating the 
aocpiisition of land for the purpose of building 
model blocks, lias occasionally given such delay 
and publicity to the transaction as to prejudici¬ 
ally affect the cost. Heifce in some of the 
provincial towns of Great Britain tlie more 
cautious movements of the purchasers, even 
when backed by legislation, have been attended 
^v’ith more successful results than similar but 
more open negotiations in the metropolis, where 
tlu'. knowledge of the compulsory powers has 
led to exorbitant demands for compensation. 
(At the same time see the evidence on p. 418 
of the Royal Coinmissioii Minutes^ and tlie 
suggestions there made as to the terms on 
which the Peabody Trust bought from the 
Board of Works.) Further it has been stated 
by experts specially called in to advise on the 
financial aspects of these schemes, that “to 
build for the lowest self-supporting class in 
central positions in London the land must 
practically be given.” This statement and the 
fact that more than one “ Dwellings Company ” 
now secures a satisfactory interest on its outlay, 
are to be reconciled partly by the circumstance 
that it is not always, nor perhaps often, the 
lowest classes who occupy the “model” dwell¬ 
ings, partly by the fact that not all the dwell¬ 
ings even of one company are built on “central” 
sites, and partly also by the consideration that 
the associations which promote these buildings 
may bo broadly divided into two classes :—(1) 
Those whic]\ are purely philanthropic, or at 
least do not make a dividend their first aim. 
(2) Those whose primary object is to realise a 
large proportion of rental to outlay. It is 
satisfactory, however, to learn from the pub¬ 
lished accounts of 1890 that, with the exception 


of the Peabody Trustees, even the most philan¬ 
thropic of these institutions lealise a dividend 
of from 4 to 6 per cent, the percentage of gross 
rental upon cost varying from 7*6 to 9*1. 
During that year the Peabody Trust received a 
gross rental of 6*1 per cent on cost, and spent 
2*1 percent. The Improved Industrial Dwell¬ 
ings Co., whose undertakings have been 
amongst the most extensive, pay a 6 per cent 
dividend, while 4^ per cent is reached by the 
Metropolitan A'^sociation, wliich b is been neai’ly 
fifty years in existence. The 1 cabody Trust, 
instituted in 1862 during the ..fetinie of Mr. 
Peabody, ranks anioiig the moofc important of 
the metropolitan agencies. It was stated in 
1881 that whereas the rents of three-room tene¬ 
ments in their buildings varied in a period of 
five years from os. lid. to 4s. 4|d. per week, 
the average wages of the tenants of tliese rooms 
was from £1:3:1 to £1 ; 5 : 10. Tims less 
than one-fifth of the wages was expended in rent, 
a satisfactory condition in face of the evidence 
given before the Commission tliat in dwellings 
of tlie unimproved class 88 per cent of the 
poor population paid more than one-fifth of 
their income in rent, 46 per cent paying fi'om 
one-fourth to omi-balf, wliile 3s. 10|d. might 
1)0 taken as the average rent of one room let as 
a tenement. The Trustees at the time of the 
commission were stated to let their rooms at 
about 20 per cent less than the commercial 
companies, their charge for a single room being 
2s. and upwards. No doubt the lowness of 
tlieir leiits has served to keep down the rental 
in the “ model ” dwellings of other proprietors. 
There is great competition for admission to the 
Peabody buildings iu the more popular neigh¬ 
bourhoods, recommendations of good character 
are recpiired of the a[)plicants, and thus it is a 
sort of guarantee of respectability to have lived 
in a Peabody Building. A result of this com¬ 
petition and the consequent selection of appli¬ 
cants is that the better class are chosen, and con¬ 
sequently the Trustees’ dwellings arc practically 
not available for the lowest or poorest classes. 

An epoch in the early history of the “ dwell¬ 
ings” movement was marked by the erection, 
on ground adjoining the Great Exhibition of 
1851, of a model dwelling from designs of Mr. 
Roberts, and under the initiative of Prince 
Albert, who was at the time President of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes. The special feature 
in the construction of this block, which contained 
four complete dwellings on two floors, was its 
fireproof nature. The walls were of special 
hollow bricks, and the floors of a similar material 
set in arches and covered with “ metallic lava.” 
Each tenement contained a living room, parents' 
bedroom, two small bedrooms, a scullery, and a 
w.c. (For illustrations and descriptions of 
this building see The Builder, 1851, pp. 174, 
311, 343). In the following year a competition 
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was instituted at Nottingham for designs of 
Bimilar buildings; and a block of dwellings,^ 
more or less on tlie “Prince Albert'’ niodel, 
was erected at Windsor. About the same date 
various elloi ts were made in the provinces to 
improve labourers’ dwellings, ehicdly in the north 
of England, by the enterpris(3 of largo owners of 
land or employers of labour. Such were the 
building of the workmen’s colonies at Saltaire 
and Copley, by IMr. (afterwards vSir 'Fitus) Salt 
and by Mr. Akroyd respectively, the latter 
building also the village of* Akioydon. Good 
exani[)les of su(di colonies are the model settle¬ 
ments at Port Sunlight near Liverjiool, Bourue- 
ville near Birmingliani, and Barswick mar 
York. In 18.51 Mr. Jjcnisun built a set of 
single men’s lodgings at Leefls, and similar 
lodgings were built in Hudderslield in 18.54. 
Sir Sydney (then Mr.) Waterlow was among the 
first {)ronioteis of the typical modern metro¬ 
politan aitisans’ dwellings. Ho began his 
operations in 18b0, at lir.^t with his own capital, 
and built no fewer than ninety tenements, llis 
next ate[) was the formation of the lm]*roved 
Industrial Dwellings Company, the above-men¬ 
tioned “Society for the Improvement of tlio 
Condition of the Labouring Classes,” and the 
“ Metropolitan Association,” being already 
established. 'fhe [)rinoipal organisations in 
ejtistenco in London (1909) are the Metropolitan 
Assoeialion for Improving the l^wcllings of tlie 
Industrious Classes, dating from 1847, with 
fourteen sets of dwellings eontaining 1441 tene¬ 
ments (.5105 rooms); the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company with 54 21 tenements 
(19,945 rooms) ; the Feahody Kiind with eighteen 
sets of dwelbdigs containing 5109 tenements 
(12,328 rooms) ; the Artisans’, Labourers’, and 
General Dwellings Com [lany, ten sets of buildings 
with 1407 tenoinents (olUo rooms) ami t>195 
cottage <iw(dlings ; the Bast End DwellingsC<»m- 
pany with 2090 tenements (1270 rooms); the 
Guinness Trust with eight separate buildings 
containing 2574 tenements (5338 rooms); the | 
six Kowton lloiists, hotels lor working men | 
with rooms tor 5102 ptusons. rin-se, all piivate 
enlerjuises, working on a eommercial basis, 
with others of the same kind, provide aeeom- 
inodation tor over 150,000 ]>eisons. 'fhe late 
Mr. W. K. iSutton in 1909 left nearly .£2,000,000 
for providing good working-class d\\ ellings, ami 
blocks tor the housing of 300 families have been 
begun in lb ' ('ity Road. As i-arly as 1867 
thirty towns in the provinces of Ihigland h.ad 
formed an assoeiation or taken some tlelinite 
action towards improving the dwellings of 
artisans, but this is not carried out on a large 
scale. Newcastle, [x'cds. Hull, ami Dublin are 
among those towns in whicli priv.ue enterprise ! 
assists impiovetl housing. .Municipal building | 
has extcndc<l in tiie provinces. Down to the | 
end ot 1906, 1-12 local authorities (including 
the Lomloii County Council and twelve Metro- j 


jiolitan Boroughs) had put into practice Part 
III. of the Housing Act of 1890, which provides 
for the erection of working-class dwellings. 
These were sixty-nine County Boroughs and 
Town Councils, forty - nine Urban District 
Councils, and twelve Rural District Councils. 
The dwellings consist of lodging-houses, block 
dwellings, tenement houses, cottage Hats, and 
cottages, providing 20,506 dwellings, with 
56,949 rooms. London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Salford, Birmingham, and Newcastle, hidin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and Bel f ist 
are among the towns which have done most 
in this way. The ligiires, liowever, show that 
municipal buihling has done less in the whole 
United Kingdom than private enterprise in 
London alone. 

A great work in the “housing of the poor” 
was carried on for more than twenty years by 
Miss Octavia Hill upon a system of her own, 
which is known by her name. Mis.s Hill, who 
wasopposed to the prevalent methods of building 
ami conducting “model dwellings,” objects to 
tbeni, among other reasons, because they do 
not lielp the most necessitous poor, nor can they 
in any way ameliorate the acLnally iriminal 
classes, who are obviously undesirable temiiiis 
for blocks. They arc a miisaiice to more respect¬ 
able neighbours, and if grouped togcdier are 
(lestrueiivo to pio]U‘?ty. The cardinal ])oint of 
.Miss Hill’s “system” is a carefully organised 
method of rent collection. She has at her 
service a body of uiii»ai(l collectors whose 
self-imposed duty is, while collecting the jwiy- 
ments due, to ins[tect the tenants and their 
manner of life, and by every means of personal 
inllmmee to assist the more degraded to im- 
pruvimicnt. TJiough Miss Hill has built 
scvri'.d new houses, her work lias ]iiinci|ia]ly 
Consistnl ill buying up old buildings, generally 
for the sake of tenants already occupying tlnan, 
over whom she is desirous of exercising moral 
iiilluoucc, while at the same time ann iiinaIing 
the condition of their homes. The hist aet on 
aajniring a property is, if iiecdful, “to j)ut the 
drains, water-supply, and roofs to rights.” 
Other iniju-ovcnients follow in porportion as 
the tenant shows himself a[)preciative of these 
attentions, and ready to jaotect his dwelling 
from misuse and destruction. 

As legauls tin* gion'ral principles of construc¬ 
tion whieli are Umnd to be most successful in 
block <lweilings, it in.iy be noticed that the 
bnild.iiigs oi the best types, though varying, 
have certain cs.scntial features in common. 
They ditier from ordinary tenements in having 
a stairca.se, or staircast^s, which are not onlv 
common to the tenants, but open to the 
public ; the door, i! an}', at the entrance being 
open at least by day. Five or six stories is 
the usual height ; the buildings commonly 
stand rouinl a wide .s(juaro or (juadrangle 
entered by an archway from the Btreet, the 
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entrance to the staircases being from within 
the square. Light and air are priinar^; con¬ 
siderations, and tall dwellings should not 
stand in a narrow street, but with -m open 
si)ace round them, or the tenants of the lower 
rooms will have insufiBcient light. The stair¬ 
cases are sometimes open to the air, but if 
built w'ithin the block, should be lined with 
glazed bricks. They are generally so tall and 
narrow that top light is insutticient, and in 
the best buildings they are provided with g-jod 
windows. All windows of rooms should «;j on 
direct into the s])ace in front or back ■>(' (he 
buildings, not into narrow areas, as it is nn|<ort- 
ant to get direct daylight. Sanitai-y “^cconiino- 
datiori is one of tin', debated problems Jiruung 
desigiiers of these buildings. For convenientui, 
cluuKjness, and simplicity, it is better to colieid. 
the apparatus into a distinct portion of (In- 
building. Where the tenements are arranged 
on the external gallery system, with only one 
or tv/o staircases in a block, the w.o. accoinnio- 
dation is sometimes groiqied together by I he 
staircases. But among the more respectable 
class of residents greater privacy is preferred, 
and a separate w.c. is provided for a small 
group of tenants. An approvi'd arrangcincnt 
is that on each floor of a staircase there should 
be four sets of rooms, one wash-house (with 
co[)per washing trays and A bath) sei-ving the 
whole set of four, and two sinks and closids. 
By means of this distribution a cerlaiii [)riv;icy 
is maintained, and in the matter of the wush- 
hoiise an objection is met which is almost fatal 
to the prospects of some of the dwellings in 
which a wash-liouse common to the block is 
provided in the uj>[ier ])art of tlie building. 
Ill the best blocks, however, the dwellings are 
self-contained, each having a scullery fitted with 
copper and sink, and beyond it, shut off by a 
do<»r, a closet and coal-bunker. 

Tenements in model dwellings vary in size 
from one to six rooms, but by far the greater 
number consist of two. Rents (weekly) vary 
from 48. Ud. for *2 rooms to 15s. 6d. for 6 
rooms in London ; 3s. for 2 rooms to 7s. 9d. for 
6 looms in the provinces. In Scotland 2s. for 
one room, to 6s. 5d. for 3 rooms ; in Ireland 
Is. 6d. for one room to 6s. 9d. for 4 rooms. 

The occupations of the tenants vary so 
greatly as to defy analysis ; all whose work is 
inolfensive or is not done at home are con¬ 
sidered suitable tenants if respectable ; but in 
well-managed blocks those trades are considered 
inadmissible which can be in any way obnoxious 
to occupants of the building. It is important 
to realise the proportion of w^ages to rent. In 
a set of one-roomed tenements rented at from 
38. to 48. the wage-earners were found to make 
from about 15s. to 288. a week, in another 
building, three-roomed tenements at 48. 6d. 
were occupied by families in which the father 
earned from 25s. to 30s. 


The difficulty of obtaining sufficient sites in 
central positions has induced the building of 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings in suburban dis¬ 
tricts. The consequent distance of the occupants 
fro.ii their work leads to two difficulties : the 
impossibility of return for the midday meal, and 
the expense of travelling. The former of these 
has been obviated by the action of many em¬ 
ployers w^bo have ])rovided mess-rooms for their 
! work-people. The second diiliculty is partly 
j met by the institution of workicen's trains. 

! These trains liavc been of great cervico to the 
I working classes living in the sid tbs. But a 
family in whieh (hoe are two ' V three wage- 
earners has so mucli lo pay in trav('lling that 
the cheapness of tbe. trains is not a sufficient 
compensation for tlie abided exjx-n.si^ of living 
far from work. Again there are some classes 
of work, such as small jobs (or tailors, in wbich 
wliolo families are often engage (i, wliich eanii T, 
1)0 carried on if the distance between the shop 
and the home is gi’cat. 

To meet the diflicullios wliich attend the 
acquisition of the ownersliip of a tenement in 
a block dwelling, the Chambers and Olllces 
Act was ]»asscd in 1881. Its purpose is “to 
facilitate the management of blocks of Imildings 
occupied in sections as separate tenements, and 
the disposal of each separate tenement.” fl’lio 
number of small liouses purchased through 
Buij dino Societies (q.v.) by members of the 
working classes shows a groat desire on their 
])art to own their homes. In this connection 
should bo mentioned the work of the “Tenant 
Co-operators, Limited,” a society formed in 1888 
to apply to the owning and lettingof workmen’s 
dwellings the ])rine.iple, of c()-o[ieration. This 
has been developed on slightly didbrent linos 
carrying out tlie method known as Co-partner¬ 
ship Housing, tlie Ealing Tenants, Limited, 
1901, being tlie first society entirely doing tliis. 
In 1905 a central organising body was formed, 
called the Co-[)artnersliip Housing Council, to 
eucourage and assist the movement which is 
growing with groat rapidity. Tenants con¬ 
tribute a share towards tlic ca])ital with which 
land is bought, and well-designed and well- 
placed houses are built. The rents allow of a 
return of 5 per cent on share capital and 4 jier 
eent on loan ca])ital. Surplus prolits are divided 
among tenants in ])roportion to rental, the 
amounts being credited to each tenant in shares 
until his share ca[»ital equals the value of the 
house he rents, wliich then becomes his own, 
his subsequent share in the profits being paid 
to him in cash. There are now (1909) twelve 
societies. The movement is both sound, and 
vigorous and promises to do good work in the 
future. Its sphere is at present essentially 
suburban, but it has been proposed by the 
Select Committee on Rural Housing (see 
Reports) that a Co-partnership Housing Society 
.should bo formed in every English county. 
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The rural employeid of labour have, in a large 
number of cases all over the country, built im¬ 
proved and sanitary cottages for their employds. 
in many cases this work has been one of pure 
philanthropy, for it is impossilde at the present 
rates of wages to demand of an agricultural 
labourer a rent which will remunerate the builder 
of a iiioilel cottage in a genuinely rural district. 

A substantial (liniiimtien in overcrowding 
took }tlace between 1891 and 1911, the percent¬ 
age of overcrowded population having dropped 
in England and Wales from 11*28 per cent in 
1891 to 8*20 per cent in 1911. 

[C. Eodth, Life (ni>l Labour of the Peo}de in 
LuTUjt.un^ Ist 8<uie.s, vr.l. 8, 1904.— Journ. (f Stiit. 
.Soc., 1876, 1891. - Royal Inst. Brit. Ar* hts. Trans- 
octiuns, 1800-1876. — Reports of .Maii'^ioii House 
tJomicil on Dwclliic^s of the p(.or.—B<b of Trade 
lie.ports.--(1i>st (f Li via ; oj' Wio-Limt Classes^ Kn<j- 
lanil, 19n8— in (/ennan Toiv,.s, 11MJ8 —in French 
ToaoiM, 1909 — /'roccidi/o/s < f into naiionai JJous- 
in;! Can.'/ress, Jjondon, 1907.—AV<^ Kncyclopcfdiii 
of i^ocitit Jicfvrrn. - ['^Kiwr.v.w'p, JJousi)uj Frvbleviin 
ICnyland. —NeltletbM, I^radicai liouidnj Ibf'Tin: 

-Practical Town Ptanniny, — Sliadwell, Indus¬ 
trial Ejjiciency, c)i, xi. “Housing.’'— (Jo-partner¬ 
ship, and works nHuuiiiDcnded therein (monthly 
piiblie.stion, Bloomsbury S(|., W.C.)] P. w. 

D W EIjLI N( IH, Mo 1) KL, o f Wouking C lasses 
IN ‘Fjianch, Need for better housing of the 
Working cla-'Ses in Frainie was bnmght to pul-lie 
notie<3 as early as 1851, when many elforts to¬ 
wards improveinenl began. In 1852 a sub¬ 
vention of 10,000,000 francs (£400,000) was 
di'ci'eed in favour of inipi-ovements iu workmen’s 
dwellings, i.e. d,OU0,ni/() (.-.210,000) to raisiiig 
asi/cs at ViiK'cnnes ami He \'t'siuet ; 2,000,000 
(£80,000) to the o-nsti-uetion of sevontcen 
li'inses iu I’aris ; and 2,000,000 (£vS0,00O) to 
builders, iucluding £48,O0O awarded on condi¬ 
tions in I’aiis, at tlio rate of one-lhir-H-f exponse-.s 
aeliially incuiTod in building. Tlie linancial 
resuhs of this last scheme were uiisatisiaclory. 
Napoleon 111. built fort y-one housesin Baris, and 
olferod Ihom to a work men’s society which sliould 
subserii’o 100,000 francs (£4000). Tlie Socirtc 
co-operative iinmobilUrc accepted the oiler. 

In Baris the liiy.li e-'.st of land, building 
materials, and labour lendei-i'd improvement 
ililiii'ult. It wjis staie-i iu 1890, that 0000 
banes (say £240) was the lowest sum whieh a 
detaohed workman’s r-v^ideuce eould cost iu 
Baris. ’Die lowest osHuiato for contiguous 
model dwellings was 5000 fraue.s (£200) jur 
house : and. in each casi', tlie rent was lixed at 
al'out 8 per e. ut per annum iipou the eapitil. 

A group of.ten houses, sold at cost price (55oo 
francs [£220] each) to the SociiU dCrS hahi!n(ions 
^'uvriircs de Passu-Autcuil, w’as let out upon 
the Mulhouse system (r. infra). Each liouse 
oontainod two rooms, a kitchen, cellar and 
garden, and eouhl be bought by a twenty years’ 
tenancy at from 4 50 to 500 francs (£18 to £*20) ; 
a year. fhe ujain ditlieiiltios encountered in 1 


Paris were the low* wages of the workmen con¬ 
cerned, their deficient sanitary education, and 
want of attachment to a particular residence. 

A pioneer etfort was that at Mulhouse (now 
German territory) where was founded in 1863 
the JiociiU mulhoicsienTie des Giles ouvrieres, 
under the presidency of M. Jean Dollfus. Its 
shares of 5000 francs (£200) apiece originally 
numbered sixty, and were held by twelve 
persons, but were increased to seventy-one 
divided among twenty holders. 300,000 francs 
(£12,000) of the subvention above referred 
to were received from the emperor. Small 
houses, with separate gardens, were built and 
olfered to tenants at a yearly rent of 8 per 
cent oil the cost price. Share capital might 
not receive more than 4 per cent. Any surplus 
after payment of expenses was devoted to 
works of public utility. The distinguishing 
feature of the society, however, was its system 
of sale. By advancing about one-tenth of 
the cost of the house the tenant became its 
inci]ticnt owner. A yearly rent of about 10 
jicr cent on the cost ]taid for a period of from 
12 to 15 yeai’s made him the absolute owner. 
Interest ujion the cost of the house was cal¬ 
culated at 5 ])er cent, and the same interest 
was allowed u[)(>n all sums paid l-y the tenant 
over and above ordinary rent. 4'lie amount 
standing to a tenant's credit was [-aid over in 
full in case of his death, rimioval, etc. The 
experinif'nt yielded excellent financial and 
moral results. By 1889, 1124 houses, costing 
3,485,275 francs (£189,400), had been built and 
sold ; 4,584,020 francs (£183,360) had been 
received ; sums due amounted to 424,950 francs 
(£17,000;. Rents were always regularly paid. 
'Blie occupants of the liouses exceeded 8000. 
'Phe rules forbade sub-letting. One family only 
resid(nl under eacli roof. And a house once 
ac(piired might not, without the directors’ 
sanction, be resold within ten years. The price 
ol a house, originally about 2500 francs (.£] 00), 
was in 1890 upwards of 5000 francs (£200). 
'riic rise was partially explained by the ex- 
liaustioii of tlic subvention in the construction 
of mads, drains, and so forth at an early stage. 
Snell expenses were afterwards thrown upon 
liouses as they were built. Houses were fre¬ 
quently mortgaged by their tenants. At Lille, 
iu 1865, a society very similar to that of 
Mulhouse was started — the municipality 
guaranteeing 5 per cent interest on its ca[)ital 
lip to 2,000,000 francs (£80,000). Napoleon 
111. presented 100,000 francs (£4000) to the 
society. At Havre the l^lulhouse system was 
adopted by a . iety h-unded in 1871, capital 
200,000 liaiics (£8000). The municipality 
voted it a subvention of 25,000 francs (£1000) 
an-1, following the example of Lille, olfered 
a guarantee of interest upon capital up to 
509,OOu francs (£20,000). By 1890 117 
liouses had been built, and half of them sold. 
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At Orleans a society, founded by two workmen 
in 1879, had by 1890 built and sold 220 
houses, and paid 5 per cent upon its capital, 
then of 450,000 francs (£9000). At Nancy a 
society of 200,000 francs (£8000) capital, by 
the same date built and soLl 57 houses, costini^ 
from 4500 (£180) to 7000 francs (£280). It 
is said that this society paid too much for its 
land. Having paid 5 per cent up to 1884, it 
then fey to 2^ per cent, and Avas wound up. 
At Rouen a society with 200,000 francs ca))it:il 
(£8000) Avas foi nicd in 1 885, and a block of six 
houses was built to a(*coinrnodate ninety-fivi 
families. Interest on shaves was limited to 4 
per cent. By 1890 there were seventy tenants 
in residence, of whom twenty were small em¬ 
ployes. The wages of tenants ranged from 
600 francs (£24) to 1200 fran<"s (£48) a year. 
Rents ranged from 87 francs (£3 : 10 : 0) (one 
room) to 450 francs (£18) (four rooms) a year, 
riiese ])iices compared favourably with those 
of other lodgings far less comfortable and 
healthy in the same ccJitral quarter. Societies 
similar to those described Avere established at 
St. (ilu^^ntin, Amiens, Nantes, Lyons, Rheims, 
and elsewhere (that of Rheims ])eing on a 
co-operative basis), undertaking the improve¬ 
ment of old dAvellings as Avell as tlie con¬ 
struction of new. At Lyons, Marseilles, and 
other towns, savings banks were encouraged 
to invest their prolits in aid of the construction 
of workmen’s lioiises. 

Employers ciigfigiiig regularly a large number 
of bands, in many cases supplied their opera¬ 
tives with suitable houses rent fi’ce Avithin easy 
distance of their Avork. Among others may be 
named the settlements of Anzin, Beaucourt, 
Blr.nzy, Commentry, Le Crcu.sot, Maine, and 
Noiseul. The experiment of M. Jean Godin at 
Guisi) is described under FamilistIcrk (q,v.). 

There is substantial agreement among Frenelj 
AATiters as to the superiority of suburban 
cottages over town dwellings. 

[Jules Simon, VOuvriere, Paris, 1861.— Le 
Tracail, Paris, 1866.—E. Muller et E. Cacheux, 
Les Uabiiations oiivrieres en tons pays, Paris, 1879. 
—Marjolin, Les Causes et les effects des loyeimnts 
insaZubres, Paris, 1881.—Du Mesiiil, VHabitation 
du pauvre d Paris, Paris, 1882. — E, Laurent, 
Les Logements insalubres, Paris, 1882.—G. Picot, 
Un Devoir social et les logetnents d'ouvriers, Paris, 
1SS5.—E. Cacheux, Habitations ouvriires et powr 
employes, Laval, 1885.—E. Cheysson, La Question 
dfls habitations ouvri^es en France et dVHranger, 
Paris, 18S6.—A. Delaire, Les Logetmnls d'ouvriers 
et le devoir des classes dirigeantes, Lyons, 1886. 
—A. Raffalovich, Le Logement de Vouvrier et du 
pauvre, Paris, 1887.—A. Perrot, Les CiUs owvriFres 
de MuUimise (4th e<l.) Mulhouse and Paris, 1889. 
—K Rostand, Questums d'lconomie sociaZe dans 
une grande vUle popuZaire {i.e. Marseilles), Paris, 
1889.— Compte rendu du Congrls intemaiional 
des habitations d bon marcM [Official Report of 
the Paris Exhibition, 1889).-—0. Trtidinger, Die 


Arbiterioohnungsfrage^ Preisschrift (1889).— 
Board of Trade Report, ‘ ‘ Cost of Living in French 
Towns,” 1909.] H. H. 

A great advance in the development of the 
liousing of the working classes in France took 
place in 1894, when a law Avas passed to promote 
the building of improved dwellings bearing the 
name and putting into practice the principles 
of M. Siegfried, the founder in 1889 of a 
society called the idocUU FrauA^uise des habita¬ 
tions d bon marcliL IMore recent laws are the 
Public Health Act of 1902 and the liousing of 
the Working Classes Act 190<L followed by 
regulations dru vn up in 1907. The foniier act 
empowers inunicip-aliLies to buy laud I'oin- 
pulsorily in conuccUon Avith providing healthy 
habitation.s. The act of 1006 c.stabiished 
ConiiUs dc ‘patronage in every department. It 
provides grants in aid of Avorking-class dwellings 
and remits certain taxes on those that fullil 
certain conditions. IJmlcr its auspices housing 
societies are formed and public hoJics, sucli as 
savings banks, charitable institutions, etc., are 
encouraged to invest money in l)uildings con¬ 
nected with these socielies. Tliere are forty- 
six societies in Paris alone and many in the 
[)rovine('s. The standard of good housing ia 
still lower in Kianee ihau in England. Single 
dwellings are far less frecpient in France, and 
there is also a muc,li larger proportion of small 
tenements, consisting c»f one to three rooms only, 
in that country than in England. Rents are 
generally lowca* in Fiance than in Englaml. 
The j'rovisimg mentioned above, by lai'ge em¬ 
ployers, Mining Companies, Raihvay Companies, 
and mannfaetnrcrs, notably MM. Schneider and 
Crensot, of dwellings for their work-people haa 
made groat strides. Their houses are excellently 
built and arranged and have largo gardens. 

Housing reform, Avhieh meets with great 
diflSculties in Germany oAving to tlie recent 
great increase in nrheii ]') 0 ])iil;ition, has beem 
vigorous in both public and private effort, 
esiiccially during the last twenty years. Space 
cannot hero be given for an account of the work 
in this or other foreign countrie.s. See Board 
of Trade lb port, “Cost of Living in German 
Towns,” 1908 ; Encsjclopcedia Brilannica, 11th 
ed.), vol. 13, “Housing.” 

DWELLINGS (Regulations by the State 
IN England). The regulation of dwellings by 
the state in England is of very modern origin. 
Down to the nineteenth century the responsi¬ 
bilities of the government in matters of health 
were ignore<i or confined to the ideals of in¬ 
dividuals. The first iTn]ictiTS to any recognition 
of such responsibility was given by the poor-law 
commissioners in their fourth and fifth reports 
(1838-39), and probably originated with their 
secretary Mr. Chadwick (afterwards Sir E. 
Chadwick). The commissioners utilised the 
opportunity afforded by a purely financial 
question to direct inquiries into the “ prevalence 
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of certain physical causes of fever in the metro¬ 
polis, ’’ and also into “some of the physical causes 
of sickness and mortality to which the poor are 
particularly exposed.” A further rei>ort on the 
Sanitary condition of the labourin^^ population 
of Ureat Britain, issued by lliciii in 1842, directed 
attention to “the condition of the residences 
of th(3 labouring classes where disease is found 
to be most ]>reva]ent,” and to “circumstances 
connected with the internal economy and bad 
ventilation of places of woik, lodgin< 4 -houses, 
dwellings, etc.” Already in 1840 the subject 
had attracted the attfUlion of the House of 
Commons, and a selert committee had reported 
in favour of a gnmeial Ijiiihlings act, a general 
H<*werag(! act, fh(3 (Lstablisliment of a central 
boanl of liealth, and tlio appointment of 
sanitary insjH iU.ois in laig (5 towns. liCgislation 
on the subject fulls under two heads, viz. (I.) 
to erdbree sanilalion, and ( 11 .) to facilitate the 
rejjair oi- removal (jf insanitary buildings. 

I. lindoi' this head may bo mentioned:— 
(o.) 'I'wo acts passed by the iidlueiico of LoitI 
Sb dle.sbmy in isr>7 to control common lodging- 
houses. .SulisiMjuent ads, lSij(i-i>7, have placed 
tile eoiii rol of these, hoiix's, usually distinguished 
by liaviug a coiiimoii sitting-room, with the 
police. {b) I'or Lundoii, the Nid.sances Re¬ 
moval Act of e.vtendcd and amended by 

the Acts of IHGt) ami of 1870. By the lirst of 
these a nuisance is dcliiied to include Ibid and 
deteefivo diains and cesspools, aecumulations 
of tilth, :>ml oveicrowvling ; intbrmation as to 
sueli may be given by j-er.sons immediately 
atfeeti'd, by any two inhabitant householders, 
or by any oilicial person to the local authority, 
who is 1 ) 01111(1 to .iseeitaiii by inspection the 
truth of (he inibi iiL'ition, and if sat islit-cl, to call 
on the pel sou responsible in oases of struct ure, 
tin' owner to ieino\c tin* u^i^;anoe. Failure 
to do so may bi’ met I'V an oni('r issueil bv a 
inagisii.aio, ami ultimati'ly by the closing of 
the house. riuha- the Act ()f IStbi (he local 
authority is «’m[iowered to make regulations in 
the ease of Imuses oceiipiol by more than a 
single f.imily ( 1 ) for tixing the number of 
iiiinatcs, (^ 2 ) for registrat itm, ( 8 ) tor iusjiection, 
(4) ib/ general sujiei vi.sion, (.'() for cleansing, -- 
and to iiillict pt'iiailie.s in las, s of negha-t. d’o 
these powers llie Act of 18 74 adned similar 
powi'iM with r.'.sp(a-t to ventilation, paving, and 
drainage, se['aral am o( tla* sext's, iiolilication 
ot in!(( ti()us or contagious di->e;i''e, wliieli last 
was made coiupulsoiy hv the .\ct of 1S89. 
Furtlmr n'gulations, ot' a move minute kind, 
and also as to new huilding.s, are contaiin'ii in 
the Metropolis M.auigomeut, Arts of Isb;. and 
l 8 b 2 . Wliidt the ai)o\t 3 rch'i" to ('xi'^liug 
Vmildings. i]i.> eri'.-tiou of now- b’lil.lings in 
London i-i legulatt'd by llie Metropolifiii Build¬ 
ing Acts ot' 18.''b ami lc78. (<•) Outside 

Loinloii tile action ot (he Io'mI authorifv is 
guverno)! by the Public Ilealtii Act of ]>7o. 


As in London, the local authority is empowered 
to make by-laws dealing with houses occupied 
by more than one family, and also for the 
notification of disease. It is compelled to 
a}iy)oint medical otUcera and inspectors of 
nuisances, to report on the sanitary condition 
of the district generally. Procedure for dealing 
with sanitation is still regulated (1911) by 
these acts and by a Public Health Act (London) 
1891, amending and consolidating ^)revious 
legislation. Tlie work of the authorities in¬ 
cludes, besides the details mentioned above, 
construction, with special attention to the pre- 
ventiou of damp and decay, the cleaning of 
streets, the removal of house-rcl'use, the pro¬ 
vision of sanitary conveniences, and the water- 
su])ply. 

II. The early acts designed to provide for 
the demolition of insanitary buildings arc the 
Torrens’ Acts (1868, 1879 and 1882 ), so called 
from their promoter, W. T. Torrens, and the 
dross Acts (1875, 1879 and 1882) from Yiscount 
Cross. The former apply to single or small 
groups of houses, while the latter deal with 
largt^ ari'as, i.c. places with more than 25,000 
iidi.jbitants. P>y the Housing of the Working 
(•lasses Act of 1885 the administration of the 
sanitary .acts, liithcrto permissive, was made 
compulsory upon tlie local authority ; all 3 on* 
tr.'D Is with regard to buildings [iresup].osc(l a 
sanii,uy slaic : tlm (.h'o.-;s Acts were extended 
to ev. ly urban sanitary district ; tlie local 
authority was empowered to build loilgbig- 
houses ami to make loans to building stK’ielit.'S. 
The Housing of the Working Clas.M,.' Act 1890, 
.Hiucmlcd in 1894, 1900 ami 1903, and tln^ 
llonsiiig. Town Planning, etc., Act 1909, carry 
on now (1911) the same principles. J>y Part i. of 
the Act of 1890, tlic local authority may ordi r 
an inspection of suspected hou.ses, an^ if 
neccs>ary, pre[)are an " iiriprovcment scheme” 
to be laitl before the Local (Government Board 
which, iu its turn, issues an (Jidcr, conlirmed 
hy '>}icoial Act of Parliament, to the local 
authority to destroy the j'lcmises after paying 
compensation. Under Part ii. the local 
authority can sim[)ly serve notices 011 owners 
to repair sucli ju'emises at ilnar own cxjxm.se, 
ami on tailure to comply may i^sue an onlcr to 
close them, followed by an (U'lh-r to destroy 
them if action is delayed for three montlis. 
Tliis involves the (’oiisidcratiou of re-housing 
j displaced persons, by tlic purchase of laud 
ami raising of beans, dealt with under Part 
I iii. the previsions ot which have been since 
j strengthened and in some ca.scs made com- 
j })ul.soi’y, where betoro only ])eriidssive, hy the 
Act ot 1909. d Ids Act enforces wirli greater 
stmigeucy tfio rt.'gulations for the closing and 
destruction ot insanitary houses. It extends 
the powers de.'cribed abo\e to County Councils, 
ami imae i-rs those tlie local authorities. 

I [/'b'/'g'. 1 / Co.i.’ lission (1885) and Commit fee* 
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H. C.y 1881-82.—H. Duff, Leyal Obligations m Pour, 1882.—Rawliiisou, Old Lessons in Sani- 
respect of Uwellings of the Poor^ 1884.— What tv tary Science revival 1883.—Aschrott, Vereinf'dr 
do and how to do it. Manual of law affecting the Socialpolitik, 1S8G.— Dwellings of the Po(^r, Kept. 
Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners. — of Xuvestigatioii by Church of Scotland, Glasgow, 
E. Spencer, Artizans and Lahourei's' Dwellings^ 1891.—Booth, Life and Labour of the Ptople in 
1881.—D. Schloss, Homes of the Poor, 1885.— London, 1st Scries, vol. 3.—B. R. Dewsnup, The 
Kepis, of Mansion House Council on the Dwellings Housing Problem in England, — Co-partnership, 
of the Poor, 1885, seq. —C. S. Koch, Dwellings of esp. Jan. and Aug. 1910.] L. r. p. 


EAGLE. United States standard gold coin 
of the value of ten dollars, weight 258 grains, 
fineness 900, value—English standard (916*6 
fine at £3 : 17 ; 10^ an ounce) £2 : 1 : 1;J, French 
standard (900 line^ 51-SS francs. Also double, 
half, and quarter eagles of the same fineness 
and of proportionate weight. F. E. A. 

EARNEST MONEY. Probably derived 
from the same root as the word Arles {q.v.), 
which is used in some English dialects, and 
can be traced from the Latin word arrha, a 
sum of mouey paid down on conclusion of a 
bargain as a security for its due performance. 
It generally becomes Ibrfeitcd in case the bar¬ 
gain remains unperformed, but this depends on 
the arrangement between the parties. The 
payment of earnest money oetablishes the 
validity of a contract for the sale of goods of 
a value exceeding £10, which might otherwise 
be void under the statute of frauds {e,g, the 
administration of the estates of deceased persons, 
the taking of [partnership accounts, foreclosure 
and redenqplion of mortgages, the execution of 
tru.sts, partition actions, guardianship matters, 
etc.) K. s. 

EARNINGS AND INTEREST FUND. 
This term was cm[)loycd by iTofc.ssor and Mrs. 
Marshall [Economics of Inditstry, bk. ii. ch. vi. 
§ 3, old edition) to denote that part of the 

net-income of the country” which remains 
‘‘after deducting rent and taxes.” The .share 
of this income which “the landlord can claim 
as rent” is, they remarked, “fixed by definite 
economic laws,” and the share taken by the 
state as taxes is arbitrary in character; and the 
amount, therefore, “which remains after de¬ 
ducting rent and taxes from the net annual 
income ” may be regarded as a “given fund,” 
and called the “Wages and Profits Fund,” or 
the “ Earnings and Interest Fund.” The latter 
expression is preferred because the earnings of 
management are “similar in nature” to those 
of other kinds of labour, and “are in the long- 
run governed by the same laws.” It .seems 
therefore better to classify the receipts of the 
employer (see Employers and Employed). 
so far as they represent earnings of manage¬ 
ment, together with other earnings, and to 
include his receipts, so far as they represent 
interest on capital, under the same head as 
intere.st generally. 

[See also Professor Marshall’s articleon “Theories 


and Facts about Wages,” printed in the Report of 
the Industrial Remuneration Conference, 1887, 
pp. 186, etc. In his PrincipUs of Economics, 2ud 
ed., hk. vi. ch. ii. § 1, footnote 2, Professor Mar- 
.shall ad<Uices rensoiis for withdrawing the ex[)i'fs- 
sioii as being liable to raisunderstauding. lie 
would substitute the idea of a stream or How lor 
that of a fund, .lud would not “put rent aside,’’ 
in the way the phrase might suggest.] l. l. p. 

EARNINGS OF MANAGEMENT. A 
technical term for one of the elements of ] pro¬ 
fits, according to classical English economics. 
Profits, regarded by Mill as the return to capital, 
are divided by him into three portions: iiitel’cst, 
insurance for risk, and wages of .supcriuteiid* 
eiice, or earnings of management, as they are 
now more commonly called. They consist of all 
the profit that is left over after the otlnu’ two 
elements have been abstracted ; and uid'ortiin- 
ately, according to the threefold division, it is 
impossible in any other way to allocate the share 
which falls to management. AYe have an exact 
criterion of interest on borrowed capital, on 
first-class security in consols and corporation 
stocks. Risk generally fixes its own [price by 
means of insurance ; but there is no scale or 
measure for the earnings of management, and 
ill conseipionce they are held to vary with eacli 
individual ca.se, though as a greater [profit may 
be considered as rouglily representing a gi’eater 
quantity of business capacity, the one should 
roughly measure the other. 

The earnings of management, being in reality 
a payment for skilled labour, are in a [proper 
sense wages ; and they ap])ear in the market as 
such in the countless instances where business 
supervision is delegated to .subordinates. As 
understood generally, they embrace the great 
bulk of profits, however. There is thus a 
dilliculty in bringing under the same term the 
great [percentages on capital frequently earned 
as [u’olits, and the comparatively small salaries 
attached to the delegated management of 
business — a difficulty which the admitted 
superiority of personal supervision is not suffi¬ 
cient to solve, A limited liability company 
for banking, insurance, or other pui*pose 3 
divides among its shareholders say 8 to 10 per 
cent. Half of this, at the very least, is earn¬ 
ings of management, according to hypothesis. 
But it goes to people who do not manage the 
concern ; while, as to those who do, their salaries 
are fixed by the demand for and supply of 
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busiiies.'i power, so that the management of the 
business is ^Miid lor at its full price. It would 
there l ore seem that there is still an element in 
prolits, unaccounted for, which cannot properly 
be held as covered by the term earnings of 
management. 

Witli this proviso, however, the form of 
wages may be in general considered as the price 
accruing to the capitalist for tlie services he 
rendejs in managing Ids business, and his 
ca[»acity as being measures! and detennined by 
that price. The exercise of this capacity can¬ 
not, by any careful inctlnxl of reasoning, be 
counted as anything but labour, unless indeed 
that term be unscicntilically restricted to manual 
labour oidy,—a labour which is employed 
to develop a vi.si})l(; and material jiroduct. It 
is, in the higlnjst meaning of the words, skilled 
labour ; and yet it dillci s in one .singular respect 
from almost every form of work so classilied. 
Tin; .skilled workman in general, whether his 
energy b(3 that of brain or muscle, whether he 
be mechanic or .scientilic, arti.siin, journeyman, 
lawyer, doctor, or writer, works in a particular 
indii.stry, within the coinpa.s.s of which his 
.s[)li(‘ro is limit'd. In a word, his labour is 
s[>e( iali.seil. d'he w'ork of hnsine.ss inanag(*ment, 
on the other hand, is as little specialised as 
anyihing ontsi<lo of mere innscnlar labour-power 
can be. Prolossor Marshall gives two reasons 
bu' this {rriiiriplcs^ bst ed., vol. i. p. 043): 
lirst. that every one luis to manage; the bu.sine.ss 
of his own life, and secondly, l)ccause teclinical 
knowledge is becoming in most corses subordi- 
n.ito to the non-s[)ecialised faculties of judgment, 
r'‘.souri‘C, and tin* like. It may be sngge.sted 
licit perhaps the cause of the wide scope of 
liiisincss ])Owcr is that it rests upon just those 
lacnlties wdiich iinderUo all toehnical »»r sj>ccial 
skill, plus versatility. It would be a gi’oat 
mistake to suppose that tliis faculty is not a 
talent in itself, and (juite apart from other 
species of ability. Many men posse.ss «jn;ililies 
which place them in a distingui.shed position in 
some, sphere of activity, who yet are not fitted 
to maii.ige any public Inisiness, and sometimes 
show lliemselves, notwit li.standiiig the universal 
training above nnuitioned, singularly unfortu¬ 
nate in the management of their own. No more 
striking instame ot the existence of a .special 
faculty of business })ower can be found than 
that ol the number of men, eminent in thought 
and action, wh<3 inivo tUMunl out indilferent or 
incapable stati'Miien. 

Warnings ot management, being in reality a 
•species of wages paid for a particular kind of 
labour, are regulated by the supply ot business 
capacity in a community, and the demand for 
managers. It must bo noticed, however, that 
the phrase is commonly used to denote all that 
remains of profits after rent and interest are 
deducted. In purely productive industries 
thcie may seem to be little distinction betiveen 


the tw'o ; but in retail business the difference is 
important. In the latter, the gross profit does 
not principally depend on the amount of 
capital employed, but on the number of trans¬ 
actions performed ; and in these industries, as 
to a lesser extent in all, the profits proper which 
accompany success are far in exces.s of the 
market value of the busine.ss capacity of the 
capitalist. Used in the wider sense, tlie phrase 
covers all the advantage that fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, monopoly, or other causes in trade may 
confer on an owner or investor of capital (see 
CoNJUNCTUR ; Dearness, Artificial ; Mono¬ 
poly). M. G. I). 

EASEMENT. The owner of one piece of 
land may bo allowed to exercise certain 
rights over another ])iece of land belonging to a 
different owner. If these rights consist of the 
privilege of taking away tangible objects (c.y. 
peat, underwood, fish, etc.), they are called 
profits ; in all other cases they are called ease¬ 
ments. The jncce of land to which the benefit 
of an easement attaches is called the “domi¬ 
nant tenement”; the one whicli is subject to 
its burden has the name of the “servient tene¬ 
ment.” If the owner of the dominant tene¬ 
ment is entitled to use the servient tenement 
for certain purposes {e.g. for the pnr})o.se of 
walking over it or driving cattle over, or taking 
a drain through it), the easement is called an 
“ allirmative ” one; if, on the other hand, the 
owner of the servient tenement is restrained 
from exercising his privileges of ownership in 
certain ways {e.g. from erecting buildings which 
ob.struct tlie lights of the dominant tenement, 
or from removing buildings so as to take awa} 
the support from a wall on the dominant tene¬ 
ment), the easement is called a “negative” one. 
Ka.senients are actpiired (1) by express grant 
from the owner of the dominant tenement ; (2) 
by implied grant; this arises when }iart of the 
properly is sold having apparently i)rivileges 
in the nature of easements relating to another 
I)art of the property, e.g. when a house is sold 
enjoying certain lights, in consequence of an 
adjoining ])icce of land belonging to the same 
owner not having been built over, the owmer 
will not after the sale be allowed to erect build¬ 
ings obstructing such lights ; (3) by prescrip¬ 
tion, ?.r. by enjoyment for a certain number of 
years. The subject of easements is treated 
very fully in the notes to Sury v. Pigot, in 
Tudors Lmding Cases on Rail Property; see 
also dale on Easenunis ; Goddard on Easements 
(see Propeiii’y, Law of). e .s 

EASTERLINGS. This name was given in 
the middle ages to the German merchants who 
visited England, and ultimately came to bo 
applied generally to the members of the Han.sc- 
atic League. Mediicval law in all countries 
connected the licence to trade with nationality. 
Ihe foreigner had no rights, except such as 
could be acquired by iudivi(iuals or cornmunitioi 
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who could afford to purchase them from the 
ruler of the country. In order to obtain such 
trading privileges in England, the German mer¬ 
chants formed themselves into a hansa or guild. 
The original hansa in London, which has its 
origin in the reign of Edgar, was formed by the 
merchants of Cologne. They continued to 
have a monopoly of trading privileges until the 
13th century, though the natives of other 
towns had succeeded in gaining admission, and 
the association had grown to include traders 
from the Rhine valley and, Westphalia. But 
the rising towns of northern Germany resented 
the exclusive pretensions of Cologne, and set 
themselves to break down the monopoly. In 
1266 and 1267, Hamburg and Liibeok were 
allowed to form hansas of their own, on the 
model of that of Cologne. Under Edward I. 
these three associations were united into the 
great German hansa, of which we find the first 
documentary mention in 1282. The buildings 
of this corporation on the banks of the Thames, 
consisting of dwellings and warehouses, were 
known as the Steelyard (Stahlhof). The cor¬ 
porate property and discipline were administered 
by an alderman elected annually, with the help 
of tw'O assistants and a council of nine. For 
their privileges from the state, the Easterlings 
contracted for the payment of customs duties, 
while they discharged their obligations to the 
city by annual payments to the lord mayor 
and \)y maintaining a watch and ward at the 
Bisho}>’s gate. Originally the hansa was an 
independent community, but in the course of a 
long struggle with the jealous and rival native 
population, it came to rely more and more 
upon the growing league of towns in North 
Germany, and ultimately became a “counter” 
or depot of the Hanseatic League. 

Although the Easterlings were traders and 
left money-dealing in the hands of the Lom¬ 
bards, yet their name came to be applied to 
money. Probably this was due to the excellent 
quality and uniform weight of their own coins. 
Matthew Paris tells us {s7ib ann. 1247), that 
• ’ moneta esterlingorum, propter sui inateriam 
desidcrabilem, detestabili circumcisioue coepit 
deteriorari et corrurapi,” The statutes of 
Edward I. refer to a definite coin called 
“sterling,” which is thus described: Denarius 
Aiigliaj, qui vocatur Sterlingus, rotimdus sine 
tonsura, ponderabit 32 grana frumenti in medio 
spicic, et 20 denarii faciunt unciam, et 12 unciae 
faciunt libram. From England these coins 
passed to France, and we find frequent references 
to them in the middle ages. That the quality 
of the coins was for the time excellent is proved 
l»y the survival of the term sterling, to denote 
money of standard weight and quality, to the 
present day. 

[Pauli, Pictures of Old England. —Kunze, 
Hanseakten aus England^ 1275 -1412.—Du 
Cange, Olossarium^ s.v. “ Esterlingus. ”—Helen 


Zimmern, Hansa Toions (Story of the Nations 
Series).] r. l. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY (1600-1858). 
The circumstances attending the formation and 
the aims present to the minds of the promoters 
of the East India Company did not differ 
materially from those which influenced the 
foundation of the other “venturer” Companies 
of the same epoch, from among which it stands 
out pre-eminent by reason of the nmgnitude of 
its operations, and its profound imperial import- 
ance. Like them its early attempts were 
ventures for the sake of quick gains ; like them 
it owed much to the spirit of daring enterprise 
characteristic uf the age. The diflerence which 
became so marked afterwards was due to several 
causes ; partly to tlie larger sphere of its 
activity ; partly to a difference in its manage¬ 
ment ; and partly to certain embarrassments in 
which it found itself involved through its rela¬ 
tions with native powers and the rivalry of con¬ 
tinental companies and European nations. 

From very early times the East had been 
viewed as a great source of w’ealth, and con¬ 
sequently as a great goal of trade. This feeling 
was accentuated rather than lessened alter the 
Portuguese had discovered and at first monopo¬ 
lised the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Many schemes of adventure had been formed, 
and some of them tried. The Levant Company 
had striven, but without much success, to ex¬ 
tend its operations overland in the direction 
of India. On tlie other hand, attempts had 
been made to open a north-west passage which 
.should bo to the English what the Cape route 
liad been to Portugal. One of these found 
I>lace in 1591, when a license was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to send out three ships. They 
were sent under Captain Raymond, but without 
success. But the hope of trade with India was 
not abandoned ; the prospect was too promising. 
In 1599, no doubt after some preliminary action, 
the project which was to issue in the formation 
of the East India Company was first j)ut on a 
substantial basis. On 22nd September of that 
year a record was drawn up of the people who 
had agreed to subscribe to the intended voyage 
to the East Indies. On 24th September a 
meeting of the subscribers was held, and in due 
course a charter was applied for. For a time 
operations were checked owing to negotiations 
of the government with the Dutch, but in the 
autumn of the next year the matter was pro¬ 
ceeded with ; and on 31st December 1600 a 
charter was issued to the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies. The charter was drawn on the lines of 
those previously issued to other companies, 
from which it differed in no important point. 

The history of the company can only be re¬ 
viewed in its essential features. These cluster 
chiefly round two points ; (1) the mode of con¬ 
duct of the company ; (2) its negotiations with 
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native [) 0 \ver 8 , and riv<alry with other Rnropean 
eoiinrallies and powers. 

(1) The early voyages of this company were 
like those of certain others, of the nature of 
separate ventures,” that is, members of the 
company subscribed in varying proportions 
bjwards a certain expe(iition, the proceeds of 
which were afterwards distributed among them 
according to their respective shares. This 
method endured till 1612, when what was 
termed the first joint stock was subscribed. 
This, however, is a term which is likely to lead 
to misunderstaruling. It did not imply the 
formation of a |Kirmarient capital divided into 
shar(‘s and distributed among the members of 
the company in varying proportion. It was 
little other than a somewhat prolonged series 
of V(‘nlures, .^iilcscriptions were taken up in 
the most vari(Uis amounts from members, 
none of whom were necessarily bound to sub¬ 
scribe, and paid into the hands.of the governor 
and directors, who then a[)plied the money at 
their discretion for the C(juipinent of a numb<'r 
<if expeditions for tlic bemdit of the stibs(uibers. 
Tlni.s the first joint stock subscribed in 1612 
was dislrilnited among four voyages, and came 
to an end in 1617 ; the socoml joint stock, 
coulrihnte(l 1617-18, furnished three voyages, 
and so on. Sucli a metliod, while in .some 
lesfiects a decided imi>rov(unent on that ])rc- 
vioMsly pursued, liad serious drawbacks. With 
each succeeding voyage the amount of “dead 
plant” belonging to the company, in the form 
of factories in Imlia, etc., wa.s inerea.sed ; and 
so the relation,s of the member.s of future to 
those of preceding joint stocks were rendered 
somewhat complicatc'd. 

.Meantime tlie eom]'any was experieueing a 
fon taste of tin* diflieulties and dangers wliieh 
finally caused it to assume political responsi¬ 
bilities. ()ii the one hand it had to contend witli 
private riv.ils (In I’KitLorKUs, f/, r.) at home ; on 
tlie other, tlie livalry of continental powers and 
eoinpaiiies ‘ thi'eatmied its existence in India, 
So t'.irly as 1602 a factory li id been foiimled at 
Bantam, despite the keen opjxesition of tlie 
Portngnese. As oj)erations extended, new 
factories were olabltshcd, notably one at Surat 
in 1612, and new enmities incurred. The 
relations with the Mogul were rendered more 
ainieahlc by the tact and capacity of Sir 
Thomas Roe. Hut the Dutch were about to 
prove the most formidable oj)poiients of the 
young t'ompanv. The friction which had arisen 
owing to various causes, chiefly ptnhaps to the 

1 Ti'.e a list nf the ehiet’ companies 

lic*Mis.‘.l to tr.-nln to Hast Imliis. The Dutch Com¬ 
pany, foMmlctl htO'J. The French Companies ; tlie first 
foumle.l moi; the second, UUl ; the third, 1615; the 
fourth by Hiehehcm, 164'2 ; and the fifth, 1644. In 171i‘ 
’ho French (\>ti.p;uiy of the Indies was establi.shed, and 
lifted till ITcd. Tlie tlrst Danish company, 1(U2, and 
the N, cond 1670. In 17J3 the Ostend Companv was 
ey.ablislied ; in 1731 the ."Swedish Company; and in 
17 3 tlie H'^yal Company of the I’hilippiae islands. 


efforts of the company to establish a trade with 
the Spice Islands, assumed such serious propor¬ 
tions, that the attempts to bring about a peaceful 
settlement by the Treaty of Defence made in 
1619 xiroved unavailing, and the opportunity 
of much future rpiarrel was given by the 
ma.ssacre of Amboyna. The immediate result 
was the withdrawal of the English from the 
neighbourhood of the Malay archipelago. In 
a few yeara new efforts were made in the main¬ 
land and a factory was established at Armagaon 
which growing, absorbed that at Masuli]vatam. 
In its time abandoned, it was supplanted by 
the settlement of Fort St. George (1639-40). 
I'he acquisition of this station marked a new 
step in the progress of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment. In 1646 grants were made in Bengal, 
and in 1661 Bombay was ceded to the British 
CTown as part of the dowry of Catharine of 
Braganza on her marriage with Charles II. 
The quarrel with the Dutch had been rendered 
of le.ss importance than it threatened, through 
the energetic action of Cromwell, who in the 
treaty of 1654 had inserted a clause dealing 
with the demanrls made on both sides for com- 
peiTsation for injury. To adjust these, a com- 
rni.ssion of award was appointed and began its 
sittings 30th August 1654. But owing to 
events .sucli a.s these, and in part, no doubt, 
to the increasing importance of the companies’ 
factories, a more detinite territorial aim would 
seem to have presented itself to the minds of 
some. It became a matter for consideration 
whether the company was to he considered one of 
emnmcrce alone, or one whicli had other beside 
trade' interests. But yet another point. As¬ 
suming that commerce was its chief aim, could 
its att'iiumcnt be assured without the acquisition 
of territory by the company ? Such territory 
would need to he protected. The appointment 
of Sir dosiah Cliild as governor in 1686 was with¬ 
out doubt a di.stiiiet advance in the direction of 
this new policy. Again, in 1687, when the ques¬ 
tion of the grant of charters and commissions 
was mooted with the king (James II.) and liis 
council, he had agreed that it would he better if 
>uch charters and commissioii.s were granted by 
the court of the company instead of emanating 
from himself. The company, it should be noticed, 
had in 1624, su}q>lemented its ordinary judicial 
authority by the })Ower of puni.sh{ng its .servants 
by martial law. Matters were such, that further 
advance was natural, and in 1689-90, instruc¬ 
tions were sent from home to the regency of 
Bombay, as also to Madra.s, which contained the 
following noteworthy sentences: “The increase 
of our revimue is the subject of our care as much 
as our trade ; 'tis that must maintain our force 
when twenty accidents may intemipt our trade ; 
’tis that must make us a nation in India ; with¬ 
out that wo are but as a great number of inter¬ 
lopers, united by His Majesty’s royal charter, fit 
only to trade where no body of power thinks it 
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their interest to prevent ns ; and upon this 
account it is, that the wise Dutch, in all their 
general advices which we have seen, -write ten 
paragraphs concerning their goveniment, their 
civil and military policy, warfare, and the 
increase of their revenue, for one paragraph that 
they wTite concerning trade.” 

These words ar^ an open declaration in favour 
of the new policy. Commerce, if still a main 
aim, was henceforth to bo undertaken on a 
secure basis of territorial possession and political 
dominion. 

At home, however, the company had found, 
and were still to find, their exclusive rights 
questioneil and combated. At the outset their 
progress had been hampered by the grant of a 
royal license to trade to Cathay, Japan, etc., 
given to wSir Edward Miehelbouriie, who had 
made full use of his opportunities to wring 
booty froTii the natives. They had convinced 
the king (James I.) of the need of maintaining 
their })Owers, and had received a renewal of their 
charter. But a more serious rival menaced them 
in the next reign. In 1635 a license was granted 
to an association formed by Sir William Conrten. 
This association, afterwards known as that of 
the Assada merchants, sent out shi[»s and 
entered upon commerce to the detriment of the 
East India Company, both by reason of competi¬ 
tion and, as was also alleged, by reason of the 
bad treatment the natives experienced at the 
hands ol’ its ser vants. Tn answ’er to the petition 
of the company, the king (Charles I.), in 1639, 
promised tl.o withdrawal of the license, but the 
promise remained unfulfilled. In 1650 a kind 
of aiiialgamation took [dace, and tlie Assada 
mercliants became member's of the company. 
But in so doing they did not wish to deprive 
themsf'lves of the right to trade in their oavu 
bottoms, in other words, tliey wished to hiing 
about a return to the earlier principles of 
separate ventures, in part accordance with 
which tlie commerce of the company had been 
carried on before 1612. In consequence, they 
appealed to tire Protector against the enforce¬ 
ment of the joint-stock trading. The company 
replied, and in 1654 obtained a decision from 
the council of state in favour of joint-stock 
management and exclusive trading. 

Such had been the history of the company 
before its important declaration in 1689. Al¬ 
most immediately after that events took place 
in England which nearly brought about its ex¬ 
tinction. The arbitrary and severe measures 
which liad marked several of their acts in India 
had excited the animosity of the House of 
Commons, already prejudiced against societies 
not of their own creation. In 1690 a com¬ 
mittee reported in favour of the formation of 
a new^ company which should be constituted by 
act of parliament and not derive its authority 
from royal charter. In accordance with this re¬ 
commendation, next year the king(William III.) 


was petitioned by the Commons to dissolve the 
old company. His apparent neglect of thit 
request does not seem to have aroused much 
feeling. Not .so, however, his renewal, in 
1693, of the charter. A declaration was drawn 
iq) and passed, assert.ng the right of all English¬ 
men to trade to East Indies ami elsewhere unless 
prohibited by act of Parliament, and the king 
gave way. In 1698 a new association, termed 
the English Company, was formed (with right 
of exclusive trading after 1701), ami the exist¬ 
ence of the old comi^any was limited to the 
three years from date tor which they could claim 
notice. To imaintain their control over India, 
members of the old and iiow'coudeTiined company 
bought up sluircs in the new company. During 
these three years the two companies traded in 
rivalry, in which the older association, fortified 
by experience and provfiied with stations, ships, 
and stock, had a distinct advantage. As the 
last year (1701) ran on, tlie old company not 
unnaturally showed itself more willing to enter¬ 
tain the idea of a compromise, to which the 
members of the new company were not averse, 
and in January 1702 a ])arti:il union was elfectcd 
under the title of “The United Coin])any of 
Merchants trading to the lOast Indies.” Several 
causes of difficulty and dispute remained over ; 
but the need of harmoni(uis working was too 
great to allow of their long continiiaiice ; and 
in 1708, on the arbitration of Lord Godolphin, 
a complete and final union was brought about. 

The early opponents of the conqiany had 
been overcome ; its right as against homo com¬ 
petitors was established ; a settlement in India 
obtaingd. It was an acknowlerlged political 
power as well as a trading conqiany. 

(2) In this direction it had to progress, for 
the animosities aroused liy its dominion, coupled 
with the ambition of France, made it impos¬ 
sible for it to exist as it was, one power among 
many others. It liad soon to choose between 
8 U])remacy or political extinction. 

The death of Aurungzebe (1707) and the 
consecpient clisrujition of the Mogul empire 
afforded the opportunity, and in ])art created 
a necessity for further political action on the 
part of those European companies whose in¬ 
terests were involved in India. The French 
under La Bourdoiinais initiated a policy of 
advance, which under the more skill’ul and 
more ambitious guidance of Duplcix became a 
policy of aggression and conquest. They 
sought to subordinate or expel their rivals, the 
English, and to establish themselves as a 
ruling, if not predominant, power in the 
country. Inaction on the part of the English 
coinj)any was impossible, and ill prepared 
though they were, a strenuous resistance was 
offered to the designs of the Frencli. Under 
the leadership of Clive the English, too, pro¬ 
gressed towards sovereignty, and the battle of 
Flassey (1757) made them virtual masters of 
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the ^^awab’8 dominions. Their creature, Meer 
Jatiier, whom they placed u]jon the throne, 
made them a grant of territory in Bengal. A 
few years ai’ter tliey stepped into the position 
of what we may term detinite individual sove¬ 
reignty, receiving from the .Mogul emperor an 
acknowledgment of their right to the revenues 
of the three provinces—Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, which they combined into a presidency 
of Bengal. Other acquisitions were made in 
the neighbourhood of their other stations. The 
French war was a turning point in the history 
of the East India Company. When it emerged 
successful, the y)olitical ambitions, inchoate till 
then, had rcaliscfl themselves in power,‘destined 
ultimately to bcconio imperial. The task of its 
control was in fact too important to be com¬ 
mitted to the sole will of a trading company 
and henceforth governmental interference and 
sufxTvision l)egins. 

ddie economic interest of the new period 
centre,s cliiefly in two sn])jects—the economic 
setMcment of India, and tlic successive acts 
wljcrehy the st.at«- drew affairs more and more 
witliin its own control. 

By the act of I77d an important change was 
made in the government of India, Till that 
date the government of each province had been 
separate, the dircedion in each case resting witli 
a council composed of the senior civil members 
in tlio company’s service. By this enactment 
alterations were iiiad(' in certain directions. A 
governor-gejieral was appointed and a .supreme 
coum-il specially constituted hu' Bengal. To 
this governor and council the other presidencies 
were i»laccd in subordination so far .as the 
making of war and the entering into treaties 
were concevned. In addition the home govern¬ 
ment, while recognising for the first time the 
possession by the com}LU’,y and its servants of 
administrative functions, [uovided that every¬ 
thing in the com|)any’s correspondence which 
related to civil or iniliUry affairs, wdiich con¬ 
cerned either the government of the country or 
the administration of the revenue, should be 
laid before the ministry. In the constitution 
as thus established, there were three grave 
defects: — 'fhe governor was left dependent 
on the will of the coum il ; no deliiiite coiinec- 
lion was established lietweon the various pre- 
sideneies ; tht' r< lationa lietwecn the ministry 
ami the Indian government were hut ill-de¬ 
fined. It was to remedy the two latter of these 
that the act of 17*^4, which established the 
hoani of control, was passed. This body con- 
siste<l of six members of the privy council, of 
whom till' ehaiu'cllor of the cxche(p;er and one 
of the eliief secretaries of state were to form 
two. But, as in the absoiico of these two &r- 
o '/fVio mom hers the senior of the remaining four 
was to preside at the board, the chief power 
was vested iu the hands of one mail who, under 
the title of the president of the board of control, 


performed many of the functions which now 
fall to the lot of the secretary of state for India. 
The first defect noticed above was largely 
remedied by the act (26 Geo, iii. c. 16), which 
Lord Cornwallis obtained when he took the 
post of governor-general By it he and his 
successors were empowered to override the 
council in cases of emergency. 

To Lord Cornwallis is due the organisation 
of the young empire. Under his rule British 
officials became something more than mere 
collectors of the revenue ; under him the out¬ 
lines of the land system were laid down; and it 
was owing to him that the administration be¬ 
came 80 effective and so honest. In 1793 the 
charter was renewed for another twenty years. 
Lord Cornwallis had regulated the condition 
of the country and Lord Wellesley established 
the preponderance of the British power. His 
policy, though it was not formally assented to 
by the company, was necessary for the sake 
of peace and stability. When he left India 
the company was established as the great 
sovereign power. In 1813 the charter was 
once more renewed. When in 1833 it came 
u^) again for renewal changes were made. The 
power of trade was taken away from the com¬ 
pany, despite the protest of those who, still 
faithful to earlier conceptions, continued to view 
trading as its main function. A further access 
of power wfiB granted to the governor-general 
and the supreme council. 

Further progress was made in the direction, 
both of the acipiisition of wholly new territories 
and of the subordination to active government 
of the protected or dependent native statcvS. 
But the rule of the company was about to end 
after a period of some tw^o and a half centuries 
from its beginning. The fanatical outburst 
which swelled into the mutiny aroused a feeling, 
whether right or wrong cannot be hero dis- 
cus.sod, that the government of India was too 
inqiortant to ho left to the directors, however 
controlled, of a company originally formed for 
the pnr}) 0 .se of trade, and in 1858 it was for¬ 
mally ami finally transferred to the crown. 

[Bruce, A7innU of British Lidia ,—Histories by 
James Mill and others.—Chesney, Indian Polity. 
— Parliamentarj’^ Papers and Pieports.] 

K. C. K. G. 

EASTLAND COMPANY (established 1568). 
This company was an as.sociation of the English 
merchants trading to and from the Baltic. 
From the wording of their charter it seems that 
they w'ero formerly called the Dant/:ig merchants. 
In 1568 a charter w'a.s issued to the traders 
desirous of associating themselves, granting to 
them “ to enjoy the sole trade through the 
Sound,” into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lithu¬ 
ania (except Narva, the trade with which w’as 
claimed by the Russian Company), Pnissia, 
and also Pomerania, from the river Oder east¬ 
ward to Dantzig, Elbing, Konigsberg, Ebling, 
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Braunsberg, also to Copenhagen and Elsinore, 
and to Finland, Gothland, Bornholm, and 
Gland. The company thus constituted was a 
regulated one,*'and the members of it were 
entitled to trade “ in their own bottoms.” The 
provisions of the charter were much tlie same 
as those laid down in other cases. The various 
privileges were confirmed in 1629, with the 
single proviso that the trade in grain between 
the countries and distiicts enumerated and 
England was thenceforth to ,be free. During 
the early as well as during the latter portion of 
its existence, the difficulties encountered by the 
company were considerable ; in particular they 
found themselves impeded in their passage 
through the Sound. Thus in 1602 complaints 
were made with regard to the excessive charges 
levied on their vessels when passing through ; 
in 1653 tin y petitioned Cromwell on account 
of the detention of their ships in Denmark. At 
home they met with disfavour from the strong 
and gi'owing feeling against monopolies. But 
on the whole they received considerable supi^ort, 
an ordinance being passed in their hivour in 
1647. The privileges so warmly cherished did 
not long survive the Restoration, for in 1672 
it was decreed, firstly, that there should be a 
free trade to Norway, Denmark, and Sw'cdeii ; 
secondly, that any one should be entitled to 
trade to the other Baltic ports within tlic 
limits of the Eastland Company’s charter on 
his joining that company, which, it provided, 
any trade could do on payment of 40s. 

[ ^lacphevson, Annals ; MS. authorities.] 

K. c. K. o. 

EATON, DanieT; Isaa(^ (1752 ?-1814), a 
London bookseller who u[iheld the cause of 
fiocdom of the press, at the cost of eight 
prosecutions, for the [)ublication of w'orks by 
Thomas Paine and Pigot, of liis own periodical 
(see below), and of a free-tliinkiiig work of 
doubtful authorship called Kcce Homo. Very 
few of the trials ended in a conviction. Ilis 
weekly periodical, Hogs Wash, or Politics for 
the People^ 1794, dealt, not sj^stematically, witli 
political and social subjects in a violently re¬ 
volutionary spirit. Rhetorical hatred of kings 
appears as a set-otf to real consideration for the 
poorer classes. The unequal distribution of 
wealth was treated as the fundamental mis¬ 
chief ; parliamentary reform, peace, the lower¬ 
ing of taxes, especially of duties on necessaries, 
subscriptions for poor labourers, republican 
government for the sake of economy, the re¬ 
cognition of the natural ecpiality of men ; these 
are some of the various remedies proposed. 

Eaton translated Helvetius’s Law of Nature and 
True Sense and meaning of the System of Natwre, 
1810, and Feret’s Preservative against Religious 
Prejudices^ 1810. 

[Howell’s State Trials, xxii. 753-822 ; xxiii. 
1013-1054 ; xxxi. 927-958 —Notes and Queries, 
3rd series, vol. x. 396.— Diet. Nat. Biog. xvi. 336. 

8. O. P. 


EBAUDY DE FRESNE, born (c*. 1760) at 
Vesoul, published in 1788 his Traite d!Agricul¬ 
ture consid^rde tant en elle mhne que daiw ses 
rapports avec VEconomie (“Treatise of Agricul¬ 
ture considered in itself and in its relations 
with Economy’ ), 3 vols. 8vo ; and presented 
in 1790 his Plcm de Restauratiom et de Libera¬ 
tion, baserl on the former work to the National 
Assembly of France. According to Do Fresne, 
French agriculture was sulfering from the undue 
extent of corn-growing, and an excessive con¬ 
sumption of fodder in large towns, resulting 
in a loss of manure. He advocates the extension 
of pasture lands, and a more dovelo[)ed produc¬ 
tion of cattle and consumption of meat (instead 
of bread), but most of the methods he suggests 
to reach this end are very unpractical, k. ca. 

ECK, Johann (1486-1513), was professor of 
theology at Ingolstadt, and is best known as 
the aiitiigoiiist of Luther ; he ])layed also an 
interesting ]iart in the movement of economic 
thought. He was among the iirst, if not in¬ 
deed the very first, to maintain that a contract 
to pay a certain ])ercentagc for the use of money 
was not necessarily usurious. His justification 
he apparently found in the theory of “the 
triple contract,” conlracius trinus, which had 
grown up belore his time, but which ho would 
appear to have been the first to popularise. A 
contract of [)artnersliip (societas), where both 
partners shaved in the risk and gain according as 
theirundertakingprospered, liad longbcen recog¬ 
nised by theologians as lawful. It was argued 
that as another sort of contract, a contract of 
iusnranco, was also in itself free from objection, 
it was permissible for one partner to contract 
w'itdi the other to receive a less return than he 
might otherwise fairly expect, on condition 
that in any case Ids capital should be restored 
to him. It w'ould then be equally lawful to 
add a further contract by which the investor 
insured himself against the chances of fluctuating 
dividends by surrendering a further })ortion of 
the return ho might otherwise look for, in ex¬ 
change for the promise of a definite annual 
])ercentagc. By the combination of these three 
contracts in one—“the triple contract,” the 
investor obtained a security both for the return 
of his capital and for a certain annual percent¬ 
age ; so that the contract, though still techni¬ 
cally one of partnership, was essentially one of 
loan. 

Eck, who before his controversy with Luther 
had already sought fame as a public disputant, 
announced himself in 1514 at Ingolstadt aa 
ready to maintain the thesis that merchants 
might lawfully bind themselves to paj' 5 per 
cent. The Bishop of Eichstatt, as ordinary 
and chancellor, forbade the disputation ; and 
the university of Mainz, being consulted by its 
archbishop, gave the opinion that it was inex¬ 
pedient. Thereupon Eck, aasisted with money 
and letters of recommendation by the great 
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German financiers the Fuggers, set off for the 
university of Bologna, and there defended the 
same proposition witli much applause from the 
jurists. This Bologna disputation excited 
general attention ; it was ironically referred to 
in the LiUer(c Obscuroriim Virorum as showing 
that usury w'as allowed by “theology”; and 
tlie humanist Pirklieimer wrote to Kok that 
now the great merchants dared to say that any 
bargain was just. About the same time Eck 
stated a case for the Sorbonne ; and although 
tljo faculty gave no decision, the opinion of 
K' k was adopted by the distinguished Scotch 
divine at Paris, John Major. The subject fell 
into the background with tlie ap[)earancc of the 
hntlician eotilrovcrsy. It is f)rohal>lc tliat the 
extremely conscrvalivo jjosition taken up at 
first V)y the I’roteshmt divines on the (picstion 
of usury prevented hu’ a time tlie development 
of opinion among (Jatholic theologians in the 
liro<d ion pointi-d out by l^lek. A bull of Sixlns 
V. in Ifi.Sij (;ondemned all contracts for insur¬ 
ing eitlier the caj)ital or a tsertain rate of prolit. 
But this was ex])laiiied away ; and “tlie triple 
contract” was very grnerally recognised as 
lawful by Catholic divines and faculties from 
the heginuing of the 17th century. 

[Schnioller, yii(r (iles<'hir.hte der ludioncfluhnin- 
VI I'srheiL AnsicJUen in Ih'uLscJdund, LSfil, }ip. 127- 
128.—Janssen, Oesc/iichte des d^vfsc/icn Volkes^ 
l.Otli ed., 18‘J0, i, p. 441 (wliere it is urged that 
Ee.k was altogether alone ; and that he did not 
defend usury but merely the tri[)le contract, and 
that only in the (uise of rich merchants who received 
money for trading purposes).—Eudoinauri, Studien 
in der roinanisch^Mnonistischen \VirlhscJiafl$~u. 
lUchUlehre^ vol. i. 1874, pp. oS4-J85. --Ikink, 
/ins u. )yit.<'her, 1808, pp. 8l-8o (where the argu¬ 
ment in defence of tlie triple contract is spoken of 
na justihed ly circnmstaiiees), and Gesehichie de.s 
kircldirJien Zin^verbotesy 1870, pp. 57-04 (where 
it is described as mere sophistry).—Ashley, Econ^ 
imie Jlist., vol. i. [4. ii.—Th. Wiedemann, Dr. 
Johann Eck, 1805.] w. j. a. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM. Tliis is a term 
inopcrly signifying a coiiditiou in whieli eom- 
]Hditiou acts witliout iullueucc from other causes, 
it useil in the same popular sense as free trade, 
it ought to mean merely lree<lom from legisla¬ 
tive imposts or govcrninental supervision. In 
order ti> meet the re<]uireiuenti^ of a scientific 
phrase, however, it must be given a more 
extended meaning ; ;iud inelude, the absence of 
such dcterniiniug oau.sesot value jis comhination, 
cvistoin, immobility ot capital and of labour, 
etc. Prolessor Marshall uses the term as 
generally descriptive of modern industry as 
compare«l with the economic condition of the 
middle ages ; and this is a singularly happy 
dehnitiun from a literary point of view. Those 
influences which are most powerful at the 
present day in atlecting exchange values are 
styled economic causes, which in reality* ex- 
piesses the fact that comi>etition has a much 


wider range than it liad in past centuries. 
This is the necessary result of the discoveriefl 
and inventions of modern times. The railway, 
the .steamboat, the telegraph, all combined 
towards the amalgamation, for fixing of price.s, 
of all the markets of the w'orld ; the breaking- 
up of much that was ancient and customary, 
which went on simultaneously with thcj?o inno¬ 
vations, introduced strict contract and com¬ 
mercial principle into every sphere of industry. 
Education, spread throughout all classes, intro¬ 
duced an equality betAveen contracting parties 
previously unknown. Economic freedom, how¬ 
ever, though correctly applied to describe modern 
industry in a wide .sense, is not properly a 
scientific term ; and if it is so used, it may 
lead to gi-eat conlusion. In the first jdace, 
there are points in which the industry of to-day 
is not so free as it was in earlier times ; in the 
matter of wages, for instance, although industry 
is now, in Great Britain generally, free I'rom 
legislative interference, it is more liable than 
ever to inteifcrence from combinations, whether 
of masters or of men ; moreover, the very con¬ 
ditions of modern tiatie cause an interlacing 
hetwecii different branches .so intimate that they 
affect each other in greater mea.sui e tliau at any 
earlier period. Again, in using such a jihrasc, 
we. mu.st not forget that tlie era it a})])]i<-s to 
has been as yet very brief; and that, tliongh 
it is an important era to ourselves, it may turn 
out to be of merely [lassing value in the pro¬ 
gress of a science yet so young as that of 
economics. 

Strictly speaking, economic freedom involves 
a great deal more tlian we admit even in 
industry under pre.sent conditions. The repeal 
of <liirercntial duties, which established free 
trade, is the most prominent sign of the econo¬ 
mic tendencies of tlic age in England ; but 
aKsolute freedom involves no le.ss the repeal of 
duties oil tea, sugar, wine, etc., and in fact the 
abolition of all indirect taxation. The ah.sence 
of all restrictions on the liire and sale of land, 
and of all regulation of the hours of labour, are 
essentials to economic IVcedom in the .'^trict 
application of the words, hreodom of combina¬ 
tion is to most minds a necessary attribute of 
economic freedom ; yet the results of combina¬ 
tion are such as to destroy tliat absolutely un¬ 
fettered competition wliich is of the essence of 
the term. ivi. tn d. 

ECONOMIC GOODS, see Goods, Economic. 

ECONOMIC HARMON\. A phra.se ren¬ 
dered classical by Bastiat, the title of the last 
of whose works it forms {Harmonies Econo- 
vnqnrs). In this work (chap, x.) may be found 
the key to tlie meaning of the term, “the con¬ 
stant apjiroxiination of all men towards a level 
which is always rising—iu otlier terms, im¬ 
provement and equalisation — in one word, 
harmony.” This sentence, if understood as a 
precent of action, combining legislative and 
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social effort, might stand as an expression of 
the aims of a collectivist or socialist of the 
present day. But with Bastiat it expressed .a 
doctrine, not a precept; and therefore hears an 
interpretation diametrically opposed to the 
theory of the communist. For indeed Bastiat’s 
fundamental principles of harmony he termed 
property and liberty; and his doctrine of 
economic harmony is that, under absolutely free 
exchange of labour and other commodities, 
and the fullest security of juivate property, 
whether in land or other tilings, the ariaiige- 
ments of providence are such as to contiiuiallv 
improve the condition of the human race ; ami 
tiiat any disturbance of these fiiiidamental laws 
retards that improvement. Professor Marshall 
{PrbKipUs, 1st p'l. vol. i. p. 4o3) states tlie 
doctrine thus: **The maximum satisfaction 
is generally to be attained by encouraging 
each individual to spend liis own lesourct's in 
the way which suits him best; ” and he follows 
with some interesting criticisms of the theory, 
or I’ather limitations, of its operation, d he 
latter delinition, which is a description of wliat 
has been termed “enlightened self-interest,” 
scarcely includes all that is involved in the 
individualist theory of Bastiat; but it is an 
accurate statement of the prinei])le which under¬ 
lies it. 

The phrase economic harmony represents, in 
another form, the extreme individual theory, 
aiid can hardly be propcrl}^ called an economic 
doctrine ; it is rather an ethical or utilitarian 
deduction IVom economic data. But it is used 
as a normal rule chiefly to exhibit the limita¬ 
tions to which it is subject. It rests really 
upon the premiss that it is indifferent to any 
one except the consumer in what manner wealth 
i.s consumed ; a position not seriously main¬ 
tained by any economist, and explicitly opj*osed 
to the last of Mill’s four classical juopositions 
regarding capital—“a demand for commodities 
is not a demand for labour.” The importance 
of consumption as a factor in economics has of 
late years come to be more highly appreciated ; 
and its effect on an idea of maximum satisfac¬ 
tion Avill bo found to modify gi’eatly, if not to 
destroy as a normal principle, the doctrine of 
economic harmony. 

[See Harmoniks op Economics.] m. o. d. 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. As to tlie relation 
between economic history and economic theory, 
five views are possible, which may for con¬ 
venience be given the following brief designa¬ 
tions : 

(1) “Tlie 'iio-coniicctlon view.” This w’as 
the view of those who regarded political economy 
as a purely deductive science, derived infallibly 
from a few simple abstract postulates which 
every reasonable being must nece.ssarily grant. 
Politicval economy, in this view, was not only 
not “greedy of facts” ; it could be constructed 
in absolute disregard of any alleged* facts except 


the assumed postulates. To those who held 
tins view, economic history had no direct 
interest, any more than heraldry or genealogy. 

(2) “The hand •Via id view.” This view, 
wliich is but a slight modification of (1), is still 
very generally current. It is that of those who 
while believing that “economic laws” are to 
be obtained by (Reduction from given assump¬ 
tions, are interested to find illustrations or 
conlirmatioiKS of their conclusions in facts 
fnniishod by economic history. If ihe lacts 
agree Nvith the theory, so much the b trer for 
the facts ; if ^not, then they are loir alone, and 
the implicaliu" is that the historisn is mi.staken 
with regard tn them. 

(3) “The corrcdicc view ” is again a modi¬ 
fication of the pu-eeding. It gi’ants that 
economic history may sometimes fiirnisli reason 
for questioning abstract conclusions, and ]'ro- 
]toses in that case to re-examine tlie original 
postulates, and either to modify them, m, if 
they are still tenable, to examine into the dis¬ 
turbing influences wliich have affected tlio 
result. This is a position wdiich has been 
avowedly held l)y many recent wu'iteis, e.g, by 
Oairnes ; but there are few examples of the 
practical apjilicalion of the imjdicd rule. 

(4) “ The view ” is one a]>propri- 

ate to a period of com})romisc following upon 
one of controversy, and it is at present not 
infrequently expressed. It is that economic 
history and economic theory have each an 
interc.st and importance of their own which 
will attract students whoso Ixuit is in one or 
other direction ; and it leaves to tlie future the 
doci.sion of the question wdiat hearing historical 
work may have on economic method. 

(5) Finally “The supersession view',” which 
is one often held by W'hat are called “ econo¬ 
mists of the liistorical school,” teaches that the 
.science of political economy, a,s it has been 
created by the classical economists, will ulti- 
m-ately be rejffaced by, or iiicortiorated in, a 
science based on historical investigation. 
Among the writers of this school, again, there 
are two divergent tendencies. Some think 
that the political economy of the future will 
re.semble that of the classical school in contain¬ 
ing “ laws ” or brief generalisations concerning 
rent, w’age.s, profits, interest, etc., but derived 
wholly or chiefly from induction from obsei’ved 
facts past or present. This view^, however, is 
seldom directly formulated, and may perhaps 
be said to be due to a certain vagueness of 
thought as to the character of economic “ law's.” 
Others hold that political economy will ulti¬ 
mately be replaced by a doctrine of economic 
development—a philosophy of economic his¬ 
tory j a view which is largely due to the influ¬ 
ence of modern conceptions of evolution, and 
of the organic nature of society (see Historical 
School and Historical MetuodV In theii 
view', abstract deductive theory will continue to 
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be of use, as a 7 ninor method of investigation, and 
as a ixsefiil preparatory training, but it will no 
longer dominate the held of economio thought. 

[(>. Sclinioller, on Die Schriften von Karl 
Menger u. \V. Dilthey zur Methodologie der ^(aats- 
und Soziahcissenschaflen in Zur Litteraturge- 
schichte der Staals- und Soziid'imssenschafien 
(l.S88).~K. Menger, MetJiode der Sozial'unssen- 
schafl.—Die Irrlh'umer des Jlisfnrismus (1884).— 
J. M. Keynes, Scope and Method of Politiccd 
Kcouoiny (1891), ch. ix., note 11.—\V. J. Ashley, 
Economic History^ vol. i. pt. 1 (1888), pre¬ 

face ; and On the Sbidy of Economic Jlistory in 
tlie (Harvard) i^uarterbj Journal <f Economics 
for January 1893.—J. K. Ingram, History of 
Political Economy (1888), ch. vi. These books, 
especially those of Ingram and Keyne.s, will guide 
tlie nvider to the very considerable literature upon 
the subject.] W. J. A. 

KCONT).Ml(J LAW. This phrase has fre- 
(juently given rise to confusion. Law, in its 
ifn[)(M at,ivo sense, belongs to no science ; properly 
s[>euking, it is a term in the art of legislation. 
Law, in its indie.ativo scns(*, as a statement of 
cause and elfect, is purely se.icntilic ; and when 
political economy is trcaLe<l as a positive science, 
it is in this sense that the phrase is used (see 
Marshall, Prinrijt/cs, introd.). Tn common 
])arlaiice, however, an economic law is fre* 
(|UcMtly understood to bo something impera¬ 
tive, or at least a statement that a I'ertain 
course of action is wise or just ; and the con¬ 
fusion between the art of legislation ba.sed on 
economic formnle and the science of economics 
i(selt’(from whicli the works even of the classi¬ 
cal Mnglish economists arc not free) has done 
mni'h to spread Ibis misunder.standing. To 
break t he laws of ;i .seionee is in one .sense! im¬ 
possible, as they arc merely generalis.Ml state¬ 
ments t*f fjiet ; yet it is not nneommon to lie.ir 
it s.'iid that a certain conr.se of action will break 
the laws of political ocoiiomy ; wlicn what is 
intend<’d to be convey<’<l is tli.it it will lead to 
a resnl!, diflei’ent fruin tliat exp*'i't«‘<i, ;in<l that 
the laws of fconomie.s provi' this. Thus it is 
often said (li it to I'egnlate ilu* honis of labour, 
or to inlrothue ditleiential im])ort diitifs, is to 
break eeoiiomie law ; and M. de, Lavtdeye, in 
his v.-iy able oll'ort to include the science of i 
economies in an art of .sociology, evidentlv 
considers luxiiiy liable to be condemned in a 
similar manner. (See also his I'lnn^nfs of 
Politico! /'>ono?ny, for an account of economics 
troatccl as an art witli detinite iiioml aims.) 

d'lie laws of a scifiico are always in them¬ 
selves uselul as guides to action, merely because 
o( the dodnetions wi’ draw from them. The 
objection made to this view of the subject, that 
such laws are entirely banen and unin.^tructive, 
is therefore one whieh would a}>ply ecpialW to 
every science. In another t’orm, however, the 
objection lias considerable force. A scientific 
law presupposes unchanging circumstances ; and 
liny alteration in these introduces a new law to 


vary the relations of cause and etlect. In 
phy.sical science wo find uniformity to a far 
greater extent than in economics. It is this 
uniformity which has caused the phrase exact 
scienceto be u.sed; and mathematics, in 
which the circumstances never change, is the 
most exact of all sciences. But in economics, 
where the conditions are dependent, not on the 
inanimate forces of nature, but on the varia¬ 
tions of human feeling, passion, sentiment, and 
taste, it may well be thought that no generalisa¬ 
tion, comprehensive enough to be useliil, can 
be made. The older English economists were 
aware of this ; and to get out of the difficulty 
they presupposed a state of matters in which 
mankind is governed by one single passion, 
viz. the desire for wealtli. Happily they never 
adhered to the limitation they set for them¬ 
selves ; indeed, a science of economics on these 
lines is as inconceivable as a science of dynamics 
where every force is neglected excepting that of 
gravity. The gi’eat complexity and variety of 
circumstance which surround every economic 
jirohlem are such as to render the euunciatiou 
of general laws, on a large scale, barely possible, 
and if possible barely useful. In consequener 
of this, few ellbrts have been maiJe to rctluc: 
any economic truths to theoreuia , nor is it 
probable that any such theorems will be foumi 
of great value. Economic laws arc ratber 
expressions of tendencies than actual predic¬ 
tions of cause and edect (see Laws ov 
Political Economy). 

[See Der Gebravch dcs Avsdruckes “ Oesetz** in 
der Xational Okonomic, by J. Bonar, Zeitsehrift 
fiir Volkswirihscliaft, 189‘.i.] M. o. d. 

ECONOMIC MAN. This tenn has been 
often used to in<licato a more or less imaginary 
j being postulated for theoretical purposes by 
Ausihact Political Economy {q,v\) Those 
writers who defend the use of the conception, 
have regarded it as analogous to the peifcctly 
rigid or perfectl}’- smooth body assumed in 
theoia'tieal meelianics. Speaking roughly, the 
eeoiioinic man is one who in his economic rela¬ 
tions is moved only by regard to bis own 
mat dial interests. But in reality there is cou- 
siderable ambiguity in the use of the term. 
It can be most clearly understood when applied 
to the sphere of contract'<. Thus Dr. Keynes, 
maintaining in a qualiticd form the legitimacy 
of the conception, writes {Scope and Method of 
Political Ecm.omy, 1891, p. 121): it not 

a patent fact that in buying and selling, in 
agreeing to pay or to accept a certain rate of 
wages, in letting and hiring, in lending and 
borrowing, the average man aims at making as 
good A bargain for himself as he can ? ” Hence 
in relation to contract, the notion of the econo¬ 
mic man is tolerably clear. He may perhaps 
be best defined negatively, cither as one who is 
^ not moved by regard to the interests of the 
! opposite i>arty to the contract ; or, more gener- 
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ally, as one who is not influenced by such 
motives as class-prejudice, public opinion, resent¬ 
ment, compassion, or personal partiality. When 
we pass to economic actions outside the sphere 
of conti’act, it is not so easy to define the 
economic man. We may consider first the 
nature of the objects upon which a man's 
material resources are expended. So far as 
economists have treated the problem of demand 
and consumption on a deductive basis, they 
have certainly not assumed, that the economic 
man normally or necessarily expends such 
wealth as he may have acquired only upon 
objects subserving his individual interests. 
For example, the family, rather than the 
individual, is often taken as the unit in econo¬ 
mic science. But the economic man may be 
admitted to determine his expenditure under 
an indefinite variety of influences, such as 
philanthropy, love of ostentation, etc. In fact, 
the deductive economist, in his indilference to 
the i)urpose3 for which wealth in general is 
desired, cannot rightly be charged with recog¬ 
nising none but egoistic motives to its acquire¬ 
ment. Passing from consumption to produc¬ 
tion, we have to recognise the universally 
antagonising principles to the desire of wcaltli, 
namely, aversion to labour and to the postpone¬ 
ment of enjoyments. These aversions are no 
doubt of a purely egoistic kind. But, as all 
economists have recognised their importance, 
they clearly have not represented the economic 
man as inspired merely by a desire for accumu¬ 
lation, irrespective of the effort or sacrifice 
involved. Indeed, they have gone further in 
differentiating the various rnotives operating in 
industry. For, from Adam Smith downwards, 
they have allowed, not only for aversion to 
toil in general, hut also for various degrees 
of aversion corresponding to various kinds 
of employment. But another and somewhat 
diffei'cnt qualification is necessary in concrete 
applications of economic doctrine. In the 
abstract sciences it is frequently convenient 
to take no account of forces of the nature of 
friction. Thus there are influences which 
retard, and perhaps permanently modify, the 
tendency to eqiiilibri\im of supply and demand. 
These influences are mainly those of custom, 
habit, and ignorance. For example, a labourer 
is not, or has not been, easily moved to change 
his abode or mode of employment, in circum¬ 
stances in which he would immediately do so 
if he were deliberately to balance its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages, including risk of 
adventure and breach of old associations, etc. 
Similarly, important limits to the mobility 
of capital exist. The actions neither bf the 
labourer nor of the capitalist are wholly the 
result of cool, unimpassioned, and completely 
informed reason. J^onomists of all schools 
have, of course, recognised these facts. But 
it may specially be noted that the deductive 


economists of the most declared type have 
attributed to the working classes a character 
which is the reverse of economic. An import¬ 
ant part of the doctrines of Ricardo and of' his 
followers is based on the tendency of the labour¬ 
ing class to multiply until their resources are re¬ 
duced to the level of bare subsistence. In this 
notable case, the chiefs of the deductive school 
have postulated a particularly uneconomic man. 

With respect to the range of application of 
the conception of the economic man, there are 
some not unimportant differences of vie v among 
the supporters of the abstract luetiiod. Bago- 
hot, for example, regards tJie conception as 
applicable only to the latest plviscs of economio 
development. . IMill and Cairnes, on the other 
hand, hold that the results of the all.^l^aet 
method indicate universally operative tendawies^ 
the realisation of which is, more or less, actually 
interfered with by conflicting forces. A .slight 
modification of this view represents the motives 
of the purely economic man as manifesting 
themselves in the long run ,—on the ground that 
other and conflicting motives cancel one another 
when a sufficiently large area is contemplated. 

[Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, 
Essay v.—Cairues. Logical Method of Political 
Economy^ Lecture ii,—liageliot, Economic StudieSf 
Essays, i., ii. —Keyues, Scope and Method' oj 
Political Ejconomy, chs. i., iv., vii.- -Sidgwick, 
Principles of Political, Economy, liitrodiicLiou, 
ch. iii.—Marshall, Principles of Economics, LSm, 
vol. i. pp. 71-81.—('liffo Leslie, Essays in Politi¬ 
cal Economy, 188S, I'.ssays i., xv.—(j. J. Ooschen, 
Address on “Ethics ami Economics,” to the British 
Economic Association, Economic .hum,, Sept. 
1893.] 

The idea of a .vgmi-economic man, one for whom 
the advantage of another counts, not indeed for as 
much as his own, but still for something, is sug¬ 
gested by J^rof. Edgeworth in his Mathematical 
PsychieSy pt. i. end of § 2. A similar conception 
is more usefully employed by Prof. Marshall in his 
consideration of the compromise benefit of a mono¬ 
polist (Prmcijr?^65, bk. V. ell. xii.). The whole subject 
of egoism and .sympathy in their economic aspect is 
well treate<l by Prof. Pantaleoni in the ])eginning 
of his J^rincipii di Ecommia pv/ra. See also Mr. 
Bonar’s discussion of utilitarianism in his Philo¬ 
sophy and Political Economy, 1893. w. e. j. 

ECONOMICS, for other articles under this 
heading see Political Economy. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE and ECONOMICS. 
The terms “economy" and “economic" or 
“economical," are now used chiefly in two 
meanings, which it is well to distinguish clearly; 
since, though divergent in their history, they 
are liable to fusion, and therefore in some degree 
to confusion. 

“ Economy " originally meant, in Greek, the 
management of the affairs of a household, 
especially the provision and administration of 
its income. But since both in the acquisi¬ 
tion and in the employment of wealth it is 
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fundamentally important to avoid waste either 
of labour or of its produce, “economy” in 
modern languages has come to denote generally 
the principle of seeking to attain, or the method 
of attaining, a desired end with the least 
possibl(3 expenditure of means ; and the words 
“economy,” “economic,” “economical,” are 
often used in this sense, even without any direct 
relation to the production, distribution, or 
consumption of wealth. Thus we speak of 
“economy of force” in a mechanical arrange¬ 
ment without regard to its utility, and of 
“ economy of time ” in any employment whether 
productive of wealth or not. 

On the other hand, as there is an obvious 
analogy between the provision for the needs of 
a st^ite and tlie j)rovision for the needs of a 
housf'liold, “ {)olitical economy,” in Greek, came 
to be rca'ogniscd as an approjuiatc term for tlie 
tinaiH'ial branch of the art or business of govern¬ 
ment. It is Ibmul in this sense in a treatise 
translated im Aristotle's in tlie 13th century ; 
and so. when, in the- transition from mediaeval 
to modcjn liistory, tlie «inestion of ways and 
means olitnisivoly claimed the attention of 
statesimm, “political economy” was the name 
natnially given to that pari of the art of govcrii- 
me.iit whic.h had for its aim the replenishment of 
the pnh!i(? trf'asury, ami,—as a moans to this,— 
the fin irinuciit of the community hy a provident 
regulation of industry and tra(le. And the term 
retaim'd this meaning till the latter part of the 
1 ythccntuiT witliout perc.'i'ptil)lcchange--e\'ce})t 
tliat, towiinls the end of this period, the fiirieh- 
nifiit of tlm people eanic to be l(*,ss fxelusively 
t'fgarded from the point of view of public finance, 
and more sought as a eondition of social wadl- 
beiiig. 

I'mi in the latter part of tlu; I3lh century, 
umlfi- the inlluoncc primarily of the leading 
Fronch “ Meonomistes " or “ I'hy.siocrats ” — 
Chiesiiay, Do la Ivivime, and othfis—tlie con¬ 
ception of political economy underwent a fimda- 
niontal ehaiige, in consequence of a fumlaineutal 
change in the kind of answer which tliese thinkers 
gav(* to the question “how to make a nation 
wealthy. " Tlie Pliysiocrats proclaimed to 
Fraiiff, ami througli Franco to the world, that 
a statfsinan’s true bnsine.ss was not to mirke laws 
tor industry and trade in the hope of increasing 
wcaltli ; hut merely to ascertain and protect 
(roni fmToaohment the simple ami iinmutnbh' 
laws o{ nature, umlfr whicli the production of 
W(\tltlj -a-ould regulatf itself in the best possible 
Wav it gtn’ernmeuts would abstain from meddling. 
A view broadly similar to this, but loss extreme, 
an i. paitly for this reason, more directly inHu- 
was expounded in .\dam Smith’s ]\'eaUh 
o' Instead of sliowing the statesman 

how to proviilo a plentiful rov'emie or sub- 
sistoiu f t.>r rho people ’—whii’h wa.s one of the 
two main objeets ot political economy, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional view—Adam Smith aims 


at showing him how nature, duly left alone, 
tends in the main to attain this end better 
than the statesman can attain it by govern¬ 
mental interference. Accordingly, so far as the 
widespread influence ‘of Adam Smith’s teach¬ 
ing went, that branch of the statesman’s art 
which aimed at “providing a plentiful revenue 
for the peo])le” tended almost—though not 
altogether—to shrink to the simple maxim of 
laisscr faire: leaving in its place a scientilic 
study of the processes by which wealth is pro¬ 
duced, distributed, and exchanged, through the 
spontaneous and partly unconscious division of 
labour among the members of human society, 
independently of any governmental interference 
beyond what i.s required to exclude violence or 
fraud. A part, indeed, of the old art of political 
economy—that which aimed at “ supplying the 
state with a revenue sufficient for the public 
service ”—remained indi.spensable to the states¬ 
man ; but it was held that this traditional art 
required to be renovated by being rationally 
based on the docti-iries of tlie new-born science 
just described. It i.s, then, this scientilic study 
of a department of social activity that most 
writers on the subject now primarily mean by 
tile term “ [lolitical economy”: such part of 
tlie old govemmental art so called, as the doc¬ 
trine of the new science is held to admit, being 
commonly regarded as “ap])lied political 
economy.” In consequence of this change the 
adjective “economic,” instead of the too cum¬ 
brous “ tiolitico-economic,” has come to denote 
the matters investigated by the science of poli¬ 
tical economy, and the propositions and argu¬ 
ments relating to tliein. 

By thinktM's and duly - instructed students 
this distinction between “science’’and “art” 
— between the study of “ what is ” and the study 
of “what ouglit to be”—is usually regarded as 
.simple and clear ; mid accordingly when .such 
pei-.sotis S[)eak of the “ laws of political economy ” 
thi-y mean not rules by which the process of 
the social production and distiibution of Avealth 
owjfit to bo governed, but general relations of 
CO-existence and sequcnco among phenomena 
of tlii.'^ class, ascertained by a scientilic study of 
this process as it actually takes place. This 
distinction, however, has been foiim) dillieult to 
establish in common thought: even well-edu¬ 
cated persons still occasionally sjieak of the 
“laws of political ccDiiomy ” as being “violated ” 
by the practice of state.smen, trades-iinions, and 
other individuals and bodies. It is partly in 
order to prevent this confusion that the terms 
“economic science” and “economics” have 
recently come more and more into use, as a pre¬ 
ferable* alternative for political economy, so far 
as it is the name of a science. As to the scope 
of this science,—it would bo generally agreed 
that it Is a branch ot a larger science, dealing 
with man in his social relations ; that it is to 
ail imjHirtHiit extent, but not altogether, capable 
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of being usefully studied in separation from 
other branches of this science ; and that it is 
mainly concerned with the social aspect—as 
distinct from the special technical aspect—of 
such human activities as are directed towards the 
2 )roduction, appropriation, and application of 
the material means of satisfying human desires, 
so far as such means are capable of being ex¬ 
changed. It would also be generally agreed 
that the method of economic science is partly 
deductive, partly inductive and historico- 
statistical. But to attempt a more precise 
determination of its method and scope, and 
especially of its relation to the art or system of 
practical rules which should guide the action 
of governments or private individuals in eco- 
nomif) matters, would require us to enter into 
questions of a highly controversial kind : wdiieh 
will he more conveniently discussed when wo 
come to deal with the older and wider term 
Political Economy (•/.r.) h. s. 

ECONOMISTES. The narrower term Physio- 
chats (q.v.) is now generally applied to the 
writers who were known in tlieir own time, and 
to Adam Smith, Malthus, etc., as the 
mistes. The chief members of the “sect” were 
Quesnay, the elder ^Ituabeau, Mercicr de la 
RivifcRF., Du Pont de Nemours, Abeille, Bau- 
DEAu, Rowland, Saint Pi^.ravy, Lf, Trosne. 

As to the origin of the name com])aro Mira- 
beau (Letter of 20th December 17G7 to J. J. 
Rousseau): “De ma part, jc foridai chez inoi 
un diner ct une assemblce tons les mardis. J'y 
re(;us tons Ics ctrangers qui viciinent vuir le 
baton flottant sur I’oiide, les rnagnats qni me 
vieniicnt voir, et surtout la jeuiicsse. C’cst de 
CCS assemblies, qui out etc fnictueuses lYTexces, 
(pue nous est venu le nom d’ficonoinistes.” 
Levallois, J. J. Jiausseau, ses amis et scs emiemis, 
Itaris, 18G5, ii. 385. 

[For fiu'thcr remarks on the Economistes, see 
Physiocrats.] h. ii. 

£CU. A French coin, so called from the 
shield covered with Hours-do-lis which was 
stamped upon it. It was originally a gold 
coin, and was first struck in 1336. But the 
historic ecu of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was a silver coin (eew blanc), corresponding to 
the English “crown,” and worth six francs. 
There was also petit 4cu or demi-ecu^ worth 
three francs. These coins were in circulation 
at the beginning of the present century. In 
recent times the term 4>cu has been applied to 
a })iece of five francs. r. l. 

The gold ecu of 133G was made of pure metal. 
(See Traite Historique des Monnoyes de France^ 
Le Blanc, Paris, 1692.) The silver ecu, first struck 
in 1641, was of silver, 918 fine. (See TraiU des 
Monnaies d'or et d^argent, Bonneville, Paris, 1806.) 

F. E. A. 

EDEN, Sir Frederick Morton, Bart. 
(1766-1809), graduated at Oxford, and wa.s 
chairman and one of the founders of the Globe 


Insurance Company. Eden’s independent posi- 
tio7i Avas favourable to his completing, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, his principal work, 
involving much study and expensive research, 
Tlie State of the Poor, This book, called by 
M'Culloch, “thegi'and storehouse of informa¬ 
tion respecting the labouring classes of Eng¬ 
land,” entitles its author to rank with Arthur 
Young as one of those immediate successors of 
Adam Smith who best developed the inductive 
branch of political economy. The importance 
of facts as a foundation of theory is insisted on 
ill the preface and opening pages of this work 
(p. xxix and p. 4) ; “These an*l many similar 
questions [relating to the pool’ laws] cannot, 
as it seems to mo, be fully and satisfactorily 
answered, unless many minute circumstances 
are previously stated, which have rarclv been 
sufficiently attended to in the plausible and 
ingenious but unsolid speculations of several 
merely theoretic reasoners.” Such writers 
“voluntarily impose upon themselves the task, 
so much and so justly complained of by the 
Israelites, of making bricks without straw.” 
“The edifice of political knowledge cannot be 
reared without its ‘hewers of stone’ and 
‘drawers of water.’ I am content to work 
among them.” “ 1 have purposely and almost 
wholly abstained froii; drawing conclusions from 
the facts hero presented to the public.” For¬ 
tunately not “wholly.” In the first chapter 
of his second book Eden discourses freely “of 
national establishments for the maintenance of 
the poor, and of the English l^oor Laws, and of 
Mr. Pitt’s proposed bill for the better relief of 
the ]joor.” His reflections upon tlie events and 
opinions which he records are just and striking: 
for instance, on the “fathers of the poor,” 
whom Guild {q>v.) proposed to create, “not 
only clothed in the garbs, but vested with the 
poAvers of papal inquisitors” (p. 188) ; or, Avith 
reference to Henry VIII.’s confiscations, on 
the danger of reposing confidence in “ the most 
specious promises made by any reformers by 
violent, Avhether they be overbearing despots 
like Henry the Eighth, canting Puritans like tho 
parliament and their adherents in tho time of 
our First Charles, or blustering and boastful 
constitution-mongers like many of the modern 
revolutionists.” Although Eden declares, “I 
have never Avaated that time in polishing a 
sentence which I thought I could better employ 
in ascertaining a fact,” he enhances by consider¬ 
able literary attractions the curious and im¬ 
portant information which he has. collected. 

The subjects which Eden principally dealt with 
are sufllciently indicated by a title which is almost 
a catalogue : The State of the Poor^ an history of 
the labouring dosses in England from the Con¬ 
quest to the ^present period, in which curt particu¬ 
larly considered their domestic econenn/y with respect 
to diet, dress, fuel, and habitation, ard the various 
plans which from time to time have been proposed 
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a/nid adopted for the relief of the poor, together 
with Parochicd Reports relative to tM administra- 
turn of Workhouses, and Houses of Industry ; ilw 
state of Friendly Societies, and other public institu¬ 
tions, in several agricultural, commercial, and 
manufaduring districts, with a large appendix, 

... 1797. A translation of the less detailed parts of 
this work is published in Duquesnoy’s Recueil de 
M^oires sur les FlcMissements d'}lumaniik,'^o. 
21, 1799 ; and also separately, 1800. There is an 
analysis of Eden’s work by Cabanis, in the Mercwre 
Francis, Nos. 29, 30, 32, an. vi. (1798). Eden 
is also the author of (1) Porto-Bello, or a Plan 
for the Improvement of tic Port and City of 
London, 1798.—(2) An Estimate of the Number 
if Inhahitants in Great Britain and Ireland, 
isOO, written on the eve of the first rensns, and 
cstiraating, by means of tlio number of ba]>ti.sms, 
the population of (Jrcat Britain and Irelaiul 
(inclusive of sailors and soldiers) as 10,710,000. 
(The real number, according to the census, was, in 
round figures, 11,991,000).—(3) Eight Letters on 
the Peace, ami on the Commercjt and Manufactures 
of Great Britain, 1802, defending the peace with 
France, and illustrating the economical position of 
England by statistics and interestiug reflections.— 

(1 d dress on. the Maritime Bights of Great Britain, 
1808 (first edition 1807), commending tbe orders 
in council of 1807, and “ofleriiig some suggestions 
on the measures necessary to render the fJnited 
Kingdom independent of other countries for the 
most indispensable articles now supplied by foreign 
commerce.” The suggestions comj)rehend a plan 
for the encouragement of Anglo-Merino sheep, 
which the author defends agiinst “ Adam Smith, 
the great einuny of bounties,” having regard to 
“what, on the whole, in pecuniary or political 
advantage, will be the gain to the coniitry wlien 
the measure is carried into full effect.” Eden 
is stated (in Walford’s Insurance Ci/dopoedia), 
to liave privately juinted a considerable pamphlet 
On the Policy ami Expediency of granting In¬ 
surance Charters, 180q,to which M'Cnlloch refers 
ill his },iterntur€, Tliere is aiixni '^ the Beiitham 
MSS. [Brit. Mus. Adlit. MSS., 31,23.')) a htter 
from Eden to Vansittart, coritnining uhservations 
on Beiitham’s ^^lK•me of annuity notes. F. v. F. 

EDOKWORTH, Maui.v (17(17-1849), daugh¬ 
ter of R. fi. Edgewortli, owing to tin* great 
])o|uilarity of her moral talcs for cliihlrcii, 
lias had considerable iulliieni’e on the attitude 
of tbought ill England regarding economic 
(j.iostioiis. An intimate friend of l\laltlius, 
Kicliard .lones, and Ricardo, and W(>11 ac¬ 
quainted with their wuiks. lu'r w’ritings (•vince 
considerable power ol applying economic prin¬ 
ciples successfully in everyday hfc. Her novels 
and tales wore directly written to ineulcaie a 
utilitarian morality, and the virtues w'hieli she 
specially exalts arc those assumed to exist in 
the economic man of abstract theory — in¬ 
telligence, honesty, love of truth, industry, 
prudence, and judgment ; she excelled in her 
truthful portraits of the stupid, the \vilfully 
igmn-juit, the extravagant, and the sentimental, 
against wh.rnu she dirt?cted a keen wit and 


satire, the more deadly because good-humoured. 
Her books for children dwelt on the pains c! 
idleness and the pleasures of industry, an aspect 
of the labour question now too little regarded. 
Her pictures of life among the Irish peasantry 
and the English working classes contain fre¬ 
quent reference to the lucrative employment of 
young children ; but although she believed that 
work was pleasmable even when remunerated, 
and goes so far as to make four orphans under 
thirteen years of age support themselves (see 
Parent's AssistantThe Orphans), tlie children 
in her stories always seek and receive facilities 
for educating themselves. Numerous instances 
of generous and yet discriminating relief of tbe 
distressed, lobe, found both in her fiction and in 
her life, show her to hal^e been in advance of her 
lime in her views on almsgiving; her stories, 
Rosamond and Egerton Abbey, exemplify thi.s. 
(Sec also artich' in Cha.rity Organisation lieview, 
Nov. 1889). I'o the economist the most valu¬ 
able of her writings are the novels (iealing with 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
The land agent, middleman, or “jonineyman 
gentleman ” is presented in all lii.s asjiccts, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Castle Rackrenf. is a 
delightful history of three generations of Irish 
.spen<lthrift and absentee landlords, written from 
the point of view of an old family retainer, 
'fhe liero of The Ahsenlee, wliose parents have 
de.scrted their Irish estates for Londoii society, 
travels incognito to inspect the condition and 
treatment of their tenantry ; and the account 
of his adventures, given by one who had ber- 
.s(‘lf acted as land agent on her father’s estate 
and who wa.s entirely free from i>arry spirit, is 
well worth studying apart from its .artistic 
merits. Tlie nearest approach to definite ex]posi¬ 
tion of economic theories is to be found in 
Ennui, in the criticism of the well-meant actions 
i»f an Irisli landlord by his Scotch agent. Mr. 
M‘Leod “doubted whether the best way of en- 
ooiiragiiig the industrious was to give premiums 
t to the idle.” “ He was told that some Indian 
j Brahmins were so very compassionate that they 
I liin'd beggars to let fleas feed upon them. He 
j d-uibted whether it might not be better to let 
1 file lie,as .suirve.” “ Ho doubted wliether long 
leases alone would make improving tenants.” 
“ Ho doubted whether, if a farm could support 
blit ten peoi'le, ir were wise to encourage the 
birth of twenty. It might be doubted whether 
it Were not better for ten to live and be well 
fed tli.in for twenty to be born and be half 
st.irved.” “ He doubted whether it; would not 
encourage the manufacturers to make bad stuffs 
and bad linen, since they were sure of a sale 
and without danger of competition,” and “ho 
doubted whether it would not be better for a 
j man to buy .‘^hoe.s if he could buy them cheajier 
j than he could make them.” The admirable 
I portrait of Ring Corny in Ormond elicited warm 
! praise from Macaulay. 
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[Helen Zimmern’s Maria Edgeworth, 1883. 
The books for children still widely read are; 
Frank, liosamoiyd, Harry and Lucy, The Parent's 
Assistant, Moral Tales, and Popular Talcs. See 
also article in International Journal of Ethics 
for April 1892, where the writer has treated this 
subject at greater length.] c. e. c. 

EDMONDS, Thomas Rowe (1803-1889), 
born at Penzance, educated at Canibridgo (B. A., 
1826), was actuary of the Legal and (Icneril 
Life Assurance Society from lb32 to 
Tie wrote Life Tables, 1832 ; Inquiry into ,/.c 
Pj'tudpks of Popuhitioii, 1832; Laws r'-'yulol- 
i'dq Hitman MorlaUty, 1S66 ; and .i)id>‘‘d 
many papers on the same subject to th- .<rr -A.. 
He also published 

PrarticaL Moral, and Political Ero-mmy, or the 
Religion, and Institutions most cou- 
du 'ir,^ to Individual Happiness o td. to Xatl nal 
Pourr, London, 1828, 8vo. (“The social system 
is th< limit towards which all governments tend, 
a:.d at which they cannot fail to arrive sooncT 
or later,” p. 283. The author considers that 
labourers should work six hours a day, and pro¬ 
poses a tax on marriage.) 

[Walford, Insurance Cyclopccdia, ii. 470-74.— 
F. Boase, Modern English Biography, i. 961.— 
Marx, Mish'e de la Philos., pp. 40-50.] h. k. t. 

EDUCATION, E(’onomio AsritoTs of. 
Trade and industry may he atfected by educa¬ 
tion in two ways. In the lirst }>lace, tlieir pro¬ 
gress may he assisted by General Education, 
wdiich, thoiigli developed without any im¬ 
mediate or particular reference to their well¬ 
being, must necessarily promote it by (juickening 
the intelligence and calling into i)lay tlie 
latent capacuties of the people of any country. 
In the second place, a particular industry will 
be advanced by means of Tecliniral Edii^ion, 
which renders those employed or likely to he 
employed in any industry more fully ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of its }>rocesses and 
with such branches of general celueation as may 
be demed to liave a direct and immediate 
bearing on these. It is education directed to 
an end, and a })articular end. General Eduai- 
tion, in its early stages, maybe the same for all 
classes, notwithstanding their ditfercnces of 
calling ; in its later or specialised stages it will 
direct attention to certain cognate branches of 
study witli the view of inducing students to 
concentrate their pow’ers on the j)rohlems 
presented by these studies. Should these 
problems coincide with or resemble those in¬ 
volved in the j^rofession or trade they may 
adopt, they will be additionally benefited. 
Technical Education, on the other hand, will 
have rt-'gard to the special requirements of the 
profession or trade in which the students in 
question are, or are likely to be empdoyed. It 
will be evident that the term Technical Educa¬ 
tion, though usually employed as above, maybe 
expanded so as to include or imply an education 
more fitly described as specialised education. 


General Education. —In order that the ad¬ 
vantages of such education may be fully felt 
it is necessary that it should (1) in its primary 
stages be national ; (2) in its later or specialised 
stages be open to all those fitted to avail them¬ 
selves of it. The first of these conditions has 
been recognised by civilised nations. As a ride 
it lias, so far at least as a certain minimum, 
been made compulsory. There is overwhelming 
f‘stimony to the benefits conferred oi- imlusUy 
by sucli a state of i Lings. The second condition 
is less fully regarded, little provision being 
made in many countries, among wlii-, li we must 
include England, where the higher ^dmation is 
costly. The advantages of a high standard of 
(leiieral Education ma;, l)(i seen I'rom many ex¬ 
amples, as for instance the position of Anun’ea 
and in some dogi'ee that of Oermony. iuiid^'iid, 
wliere in industiy the standard of wurkiuaiisldp 
is high, owes her ])Osition to ca.us( s sijimnvliat 
different. She owes mucli to her ]»olitii%u 
condition, and much also to the liee and lidr 
intercourse of life common to her. 

'Technical Education. —The early recognilion 
of the desirability of such training may be 
gathered from the evidence Ldore Royal Com¬ 
missions, etc. (see especially “ J'oyal Commission 
to inquire into comlition of the Haudloom 
AVeavens,” Pari. Paper, 1841, vol. x.), in wliich 
tlie difierence in artistic merit between English 
and Erencli work is instanced and the demand 
made for the estahli.shinent ol' scliools of design, 
etc. But England maile much less rapid adva nee 
in this respect tlian most of the chief foreign 
couutricis, where highly-organised systems of 
technical instruction have been adoi)te(l (see 
V Enseign'inerU Comviercial,\y^r Eiigdie Leautey). 
In this country, on the contrary, little was 
achieved till 1890. 

[The “ ccoDOMuc value” of the inti*lligence of 
tlie population is borne witness to by all oui' lead¬ 
ing economic authorities. See e.g. Marshall, 
Princiqdes of Economics, 1st cd. pp. ‘Jtl 1.279.] 

i;. c. K. o. 

EDWARDS, BiiYAN (1743-1800) was born 
at Westbury. In 1759 he went; out to Jamaica 
to the house of his uncle, a merchant in that 
island. On his uncle’s death lie succeeded to 
the business and other prof)crty. His chief 
interests lay in the AVest Indies, and though 
sliortly before his death ho returned to England 
and sat in parliament as imunher for Grani- 
pomid, he continued to act chiefly in tho 
interest of the AA^est Indies. His principal 
work is The History, Civil and Coniinerdal, of 
the British Colonies in the West Indies, published 
in 1793 ; a third edition of this work appeared 
in 1867 in an enlarged form, containing a brief 
autobiography and chapters on tlie French colo¬ 
nies in the AA^est Indies. These were first pub¬ 
lished in 1797 aa A Historical Survey of the 
French Colony in the Island of San Domingo, 
The economic importance of the book which 
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reached a fifth edition in 6 vols. 8vo, in 1819, 
lies (a) in the full and accurate account of the 
West Indies contained in it; {b) in an able and 
temperate discussion of the slavery question 
from the point of view of a defender, though not 
an advocate of it. He considers it impossible 
to abolish the slave trade, but insists that it 
should be placed under government regulation, 
and considers that the iin])ortation of a larger 
number of ne.gi*essos would bring the trade to 
a natural end. His arguments in defence of 
slavery are of the usual ty[»e, but he admits 
that the institution has a tendency to injure 
the character of the planters. 

Ho also wrote Thoughts on the Late Proceed¬ 
ings of Government res-pe^iing the Trade of the 
West Irdia Islands 'with the Unitedj States^ 
1784; Speceh at a Free Conferciiee heticee^i the 
Council and. Assembly of Jatnaica on Willcr- 
forces Proposition co7ieerning the Slave Trader 
1790 ; and some other iKiinjjldets on West 
Indian Quest ions, 

\_Piritish Musemn CfUalogiLe. — l.ticlionary of 
Aalionrd Biography, —'MdA\]\oeh, Lit, Pol. Kcon.y 
p. 92.1 o. c. 

KDWARDS, Gkouok, M.D, (1792.1823). 
Geo lip; Kdwards took his doctor's degree at 
Edinburgh in 1772, and practised at l>arnard 
Cavtie in Durham, and al(erward.s in London, 
where ho died, llesidos a few medicnl works 
he publislied a large number of pamphlets upon 
social (juestious, [U(ipounding various remedies 
for tiie social ills wliieh weighed upon England 
in tlie early part of the 19th emiturv. He 
seems, however, to have bcon more impressed 
with the evils than eapablc of studying them 
S('ient.ili('ally ; and to liave been little mori! 
th.m a political visionar}'. If is cliief discovery 
in Ids own eyes was the invention of the ineoinc 
tax. 'l'h<! British Museum contains about forty 
paiipddcts by liim, wliieli are principally de¬ 
voted to rccuinmending the precepts ontained 
in his larger books. 

'I'lu'ir titles are: The Aygrandiscment and 
Niftional Prosper)fy of O’rrat Britain, 1787.-— 
Tsv Ih'oal and. L onstitutio/ad Beyeneration of 
G.ent Brits ill, 1787.— -The. Practical Means of 
efcrtiia'i'/ f.onicrating the lUihlic Burthens of pay' 
ing (he Xatiioiul Debt, and of raising (he Supplies 
of War without new Tuxrs, 1790. -Effectual 
Mea>is of providing ag iinst Scarcity and High 
Prices or' ,(ifcrent Artide.s of Food, 1800; A 
Plan or an Fnde.rtaking . . . urr the improve¬ 
ment of Husbandry, etc., Newcastle, 1783, 8vo.— 
Padieai .Ueau'i qP countcraciing the present 
Scarntu and preventing Famine in the Future; 
inchoiinq the Proposal of a Ma.nmum founded 
on a Few Principle, etc., Loudon, 1801, fob —A 
Plan: Practical Plaai by which Great Britain may 
ertr \ite .hersiig' from h^1• present Difficulties, etc., 
LoiuliU!, 1808, Ito ; with many more of the same 
kind. 

5 Ma ;ai} n-\ 1823 ; Dictionary of 
National Bioyra ahy; Alhbone’s Dictionary 3ri(. 
and Anier. Authors, i.] c. g. c. 


EFFECTS. This is one of the vague and 
undefined words which often occur in legal 
documents, and are a frequent cause of litigation. 
A gift of the testator’s effects in a will, unless 
restrained by the context, means a gift of the 
whole of the personal property, and may, if 
other circumstances favour such an interpreta¬ 
tion, include even real estate. The word also 
occurs in partnership deeds in the combination 
“estate and effects of the partnership,” which 
has been held to include all the property of the 
partnership “available for the purpose of dis¬ 
charging the debts nnd liabilities.” (Steiiart 
V. Gladstone, 10 Chancery Division 626.) 

E. S. 

EFFECTUAL DEMAND. See Demand; 
Demand Cuiivks. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR is the resultant 
of combined (1) strength, (2) skill, (3) diligence 
and care on tin; part of the labourer. The pro¬ 
duct of his labour is maidfe.stly governed very 
largely also by the efiiciency of tlic tools he is 
.sujddicd with, and the efiiciency of tlie superin¬ 
tendents under whom he serve.} ; hut these are 
rather external aid.s furnished bom the side of 
capital than constituent com]ilions of efiichmt 
labour itself, him most peri’ect tools are vahie. 
less ill the hands of tlie inellicient, whereas 
the truly etiicient workman, aeeordiiig to an 
eminent practical autliority, Mr. Nasmyth, 
the inventor of tlie steam hammer, is a man 
who can always jn'oduce'liis result with tlie 
tools that lie to his hand, or, as the same idea 
is expressed in the curious maxim of another 
eminent engineer, Maudsley, the criterion of 
tlie thorough mechanic is to be able to cut a 
plank witli a gimlet and boro a hole with a saw. 
The workman who can do as well with bad tools 
a.s his neiglihour does with good, will accomplish 
with good tools much more remarkable results; 
but the secret of his cirieiency in both cases 
lie.s in the ])hysieal, mental, and moral energies 
of the man’s own being. 

(1) The first condition of the fit workman is 
physical vigour—not merely muscular, but 
general vigour, for as Professor i\I. Foster ob¬ 
serves “ the power of doing work hangs not on 
the muscle alone, but on the heart, the lungs, 
the nervous system, and indeed the whole body” 
{Tr.rt-hooh of Physiology, p. 849). Nervous 
energy is of especial moment, because fatigue 
is much more a nervous than a muscular con¬ 
dition. Professor Foster considers it doubtful 
whether men ever, even in their severest 
ellorts, draw on more than a portion of the 
store ot energy lodged in their muscles ; it 
is the store ot energy in the nerves that gives 
out. ^ People dilfer much in their power of 
sustaining hard and continuous exertion, and 
in the degree ot ardour and “go” they throw 
into it, and the ditfercncc depends on the 
general comlitions of sound physical health, 
especially on original constitution, more or less 
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plentiful diet and adequate or inadequate repose. 
A mountain stock has more grit than the 
average, even though it has been more poorly- 
fed ; and Mr. Jones, one of Mr. Brassey’s 
managers, always preferred mountaineers for 
railway-making when he could obtain them. 
English workmen enjoy better fare and shorter 
hours than other workmen, and they are noted 
for their physical strength, thoir endurance, 
and their rapidity at work. Mr. Brassey found 
En,-^^;’’sh navvies able to do heavier work, to do 
more work in the day, and to remain ^^ftcrw:^rds 
fieslier for an extra spurt if required, th-^a any 
*>ther navvies in the world. In construeting 
th-‘ Paris arai Rouen railway, in which ho 
.:mp! v. ad IGOO Englishmen and 6000 French- 
.uen, ii * took great pains to ascertain the rela- 
ti\<. i:i ii’strial capacity of the two nations, 
.'ini i’c came to the general conclusion that 
thrcf' Englishmen did the work of four French- 
meij. In “shifting” materials the English 
navvy was found to do tAvico as much work in 
the day as the French, though he worked two 
hours less, and he received twice the Avages, 
and a hnIf-franc more, because he could bo 
counted on for additional speed under pressure ; 
Avhile for the hard Avork of mining and tunnel¬ 
ling, iMr. Brassey employed none but English¬ 
men ; ond even in Italy, Avhero he found the 
riedniontoso cxcollontAvorkers—in some respects 
better than the English—and employed them 
in tunnelling in dry rock, ho still reserved the 
more nrduous l d)Our of tunnelling in clay for 
Englisii limbs (Brassey, IVork and IFcigeSy pp. 
118, 140). For mere strength Englishmen 
excel even their better-fed but longer-Avorkcd 
American kinsmen. “When wo want pliysical 
force combined Avith skill,” says the well-known 
American ironmaster, Mr. A. Hewitt, “ we get 
Englishmen ” (^Trade Union Commission Jie- 
jm't, qu. 6980). In girder rolling he said the 
Americans Avere more active and better rollers, 
but Avhen it came to puddling the heavy bars 
there Avero no Avorkmen like the English ; and 
the reason AA^as, Avhat ho thought every observer 
iiiusL remark, that the English Avere superior to 
the Americans in physical development. Sir 
I. L. Bell, in a comparison of live American 
furnaces Avith those of Cleveland, calculates 
that the Avorkers in an English furnace, with 
a shorter Avorking day, move 2400 tons of 
fuel, ore, and limestone in the Aveek, while the 
same number of Americans move only 2100 tons 
{Iron Trade of United Kingdom, p. 137). 
Luxemburg ironstone, again, is not harder to 
Avork than Cleveland ironstone, but Iavo Cleve¬ 
land miners turn out 10^ tons of stone in an 
eight hours’ day, Avhercas tAvo Luxemburg 
miners turn out only 10 tons in a tAvelvo hours’ 
one (lb. 86). In continental textile mills 
Mr. Mundella always found five hands doing 
work that Avas done in England by three. 
During the eight hours strilje in Melbourne in 


1859, it was a.scertained for a wager that an 
English bricklayer laid half as many bricks 
again in the day as a German. Then in Eng¬ 
land itself, the well-fed Midland labourer Avill 
do tAvico the work of the ill-fed Dorset hind ; 
Avhilst the Australians, the best-fed and shortest- 
worked race of work-people in tlie Avorld, strike 
even English eyes for the extraordinary vigour 
aul ‘‘go” they put into their Avork. Lord 
ihassey praises the “ remarkable physique” of 
iiie Australian navvy, and Captain Henderson, 
ICN., said Australian dockers coaled a ship 
three times as fast as English ones {i'roa.rdings 
of Royal Colonial Institute, xix. 122). More 
specific proof still exists of the connection be¬ 
tween Avork and feeding. Mr. Brassey olteu 
employed agricultural labourers for navv'y Avork, 
and Avhon they first came they Avould lie down 
utterly exhausted about three in Uio afternoon, 
but after tAvelve months of good wages and 
better diet than they enjoyed before, they be¬ 
came quite fit to do their work Avithout any 
difficulty. Irishmen in their own country are 
the poorest of Avorkmeii, mainly because of 
their poor fare. Arthur Young said, in his time, 
that an Jtlssex labourer at half-a-crowu a day 
was cheaper than a Tipperary labourer at fiv(j- 
pence ; ami J\Ir. J. Eox said to the d'rade De¬ 
pression Commission that, thoiigli he paid the 
hands in his Manchester mill 20 per cent higher 
Avages than the hands in his Cork mill, the 
real cost of the work was the same in both. 
But when the Irish come over to England and 
get better diet their Avorking j)OAVor soon im¬ 
proves ; Sir 1. L. Bidl says, many young Irish¬ 
men come to Cleveland ironworks, and though 
not Avorth mneh at lirst, yet “as soon as their 
improved style of living permits it,” they be¬ 
come e(]nal to any Avorkman in Cleveland, liotli 
for ability and Avill to Avork. M. Chevalier 
mentions that Avhen Messrs. Manby and Wilson 
started their French foundry at (Jh irenton in 
1820, they brought over a few of their English 
hands Avith them, and found these did lar more 
work than the French labourers. Sus})ecting 
the reason to be better nourishment, they took 
steps to get the French Avork-people to cat as 
much meat as the English ; and the result Avas, 
that in a short time they did nearly as much 
work as the English too. The effect of shorten¬ 
ing hours pf labour in improving industrial 
energy Avill be treated separately, but even the 
minor changes in the sanitary conditions of Avork, 
effected by the Factory Acts, have caused such 
a perceptible increase in productive cajjacity 
that Dr. J. Watts says Lancashire cotton opera¬ 
tives care far more about being employed in a 
good mill, Avith plenty of air and light, than 
about the exact price per lb. they get for spin¬ 
ning or per piece for weaving, because “they 
know practically Avhat is the effect of these 
conditions upon the weekly Avages ’’ (Fads about 
the Cotton Famine] p. 44). The same sound 
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physical conditions which enlarge productive 
capacity at the time also extend the term of 
efficient working life. 

(2) Skill is a compound of general mental in¬ 
telligence, special technical culture, and acquired 
manual dexterity. All work involves head 
work. The good workman must be a thinking 
and planning being, and according to his general 
intelligence will be his share of the supreme in¬ 
dustrial qualities of resourcefulness, versatility, 
and precision. The iiitelligent man needs a 
shorter apprenticeship and loss superintendence, 
an<l is less wasteful of materials, all sinqdy be¬ 
cause he understands better than the ignorant 
man the nature of the stuff he handles, the 
working of the tools and machinery he uses, 
and the end and object of the commodity he is 
making. Hence the immense industrial value 
of general education. Tlie want of education 
has liitherto been the chief industrial defect of 
the English workman. Escher, a Swiss manu- 
laeturer, who (anjjloyed about 2000 hands of 
all nationalities, said, in 1840, tliat while the 
English workmen were the Lu'st in what they 
Itad actually learnt, they were of less value out- 
si<lo their own specific work than the Swiss or 
f he Scotch, because of their inferior education 
(Mill, rolilical JtJcononif/, bk. i. ch. vii. § 5). 
i)Ut on the other h.ind, a later Swiss manu¬ 
facturer, Herr Wunderloy, who also emjiloyed 
nien of all J’hiro])ean nationalities in liis mills, 
stated to the'reelinical Instruction Commission 
1 hat there was a, certain }»r;ieticality atid method 
ill ICiiglish laboui'—a mechanical geniu.s, he 
tiTined it—which seemed to enable it to do, 
without much kuowledg(‘, what continental 
labour (lid witli it {Trrlmicnl [mtruction Com- 
Crpitif, p. 200). Mr. Mimdella, too, 
thinks t.hal. ihiglish labourers naturally more 
inventive tliaii Ibreigners, more apt in devising 
means lor ends, but this is pn.ibably due in 
yome degrees to their greati'r pliysieal energy, 

1 lieir greater delenninatioii nut to be mastereil 
i>y a diflieulty ; lor Mr. M Kose, in 1832, 
stat(‘(l one ul till’ ehief dillertmces between 
Freneli and English work-jieople to bo that tin* 
Eiameh got mneli sooner bewildered with a 
diflieulty and gave in, while the I'higlish still 
kept on trying to find a way out until the thing 
was d(Mie (Senior, I'olitCal Jicniionii/, p. 150). 
lint all arc agreed that this and other in- 
dust rial capacities would bo greatly developed 
by lag ter education. Mr. E. Peshiuo Smith 
states tliat the Massachusetts Board ol Education 
pioeured Irom the owners of factories in that 
state, some tilty years ago, a report of the dif- 
f(’ivnt rates ot wages paid and the education 
ot tin' reeipieuU, and the amount of wages 
varied exactly as the educati(an, the lowest being 
l(.'M'igners who signed thoir name with a mark, 
and the highest the girls who wont to school 
in winter and worked in the mills in summer. 
He adds that it was estimated that popular 


education gave an advantage of 20 per cent to 
the American manufacture! in competition 
mth foreigners {Manual of Political Ecommy, 
151). American manufacturers used to say 
that, from their better education, two American 
mill Itands would do the work of three English 
ones, and Mr. Harris Gastrell, in his report to 
the English Foreign Ollice in 1873, admits 
that tliis may bo so still in the mills—now 
apparently a minority—where American havS not 
been .superseded by foreign labour (p. 682). 
Sir \V. Fairbairn said, that for dificAilt 
engineering work they always looked out for 
the best-educated workmen ; and when Mr. 
Mundella asked a Swiss manufacturer how his 
countrymen iunl taken the ribbon trade from 
the French, he was answered, “We beat them 
by means of an educated 2 )eo 2 >le.''’ 

Sj)ccial doxlerilies arc, generally speaking, 
the re.s(dt of special training and practice. 
No doubt cunning of hand may be inherited 
like other faculties, hut evu then .givater 
facility still comes from repc'fition. This is 
the source of the increment of ju’oiluetion 
obtained through division of lal)our. The 
jack-of-all-trades never has the chance of be¬ 
coming master of any ; but when every man 
confines himself to a separate' trade, the sum 
of their total work is iin})roved, both in quality 
and quantity, through the greater pcrl'ection 
each man acijuires in tlie performance of his 
special branch of work by means of constant 
repetition. On the other hand, an extreme 
subdivision of labour may involve a certain 
monotony wliich is not favourable to efiiciency 
even iii the special branch of work concerned, 
and is cei taiiily adverse to general efiiciency. 
Marx, however, exaggeiates the ill efibets of 
specialisation when he calls the modern detail 
workman” a mutilated andcrqqjledmoTistrosity, 
a mei-i^ bit of tlie machine ho sits and watc lies. 
Mr. NuMiiyth, wdth much more practical cxpci-i- 
ence, says he has often been struck to observe 
how this process of watcliing the beautiful and 
])recise w’orking uf macliinery exercised a 2»osi- 
tively intcllcclualisiiig ollbct upon the labcairer 
wliieli was not uiifavuurahle to versatility. 
Anolh*'!' essential for good work, hardly behind 
manual Icicility, is lisnal accuracy, and Mr. 
Nasmyth thinks the average^ workman comes far 
short in this <[iiality ; he found that his own 
men in general stieiit most of their time in 
applying the rule and straightedge, while the 
dexterous workman seldom used these tools 
at all ; his eye was enough. 

Intermediate between this cunning of eye and 
hand, and general mental intelligence, stand 
certain special mental capacities, such as artistic 
taste and mastery of sciences cognate to the 
workman’s trade, which arc of gieat importance 
for good work, though some authorities contend 
they are less the concern of the manual labourer 
who executes the work than of the designers and 
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managt'fs who direct it. The French have long 
excelled all other nations in taste, and the 
Germans have pushed to the front in some 
industries through thei;* better technical and 
scientilic instruction. 

(3) Diligence and care are the moral virtues of 
labour, and in the national distribution of 
industrial qualities they are the portion of th*- 
Germans. The English, as Defoe said, are 
the most diligent-lazy people in the world, 
very strenuous in their work while they are at 
it, but prone to breaks of idleness after pay 
da)'^, or at other times, for purposes of dissipa¬ 
tion. This is, of course, a great advance a 
diligence over the uniform sluygi.shnr.s niid 
aversion to labour of many inferior r;:ces, hot 
it stands much below the diligence of the 
’h rnciiis, who are not only steady and docile 
in general, but have a conscientiousness and 
power of taking pains which alone render tliein, 
says Sir C. W. Siemens, preferable to other work- 
pcojdo for many special kinds of work. No 
race is incurably indolent. The Scotch in the? 
last century were counted the laziest people in 
the United Kingdom, and in this century arc the 
most industrious. The Irish are still thonglit 
idle in Ireland and found active out of it. 
The diligence is always due to circumstances, 
■^0 a change from conditions in wdiich nothing 
was to be made by working to conditions in 
wdiicJi present work is seen establishing future 
comfort, and is made pleasant and cheerful by 
the ho[)e so inspired. The great cnconrager of 
willing industry is good wages. It i.s an old 
contention — which was already successfully 
refuted with a considerable induction of facts 
by Adam Smith ( Wealth of Nations^ bk. i. cli. 
viii.)—that good wages only make men indolent, 
enabling them to supply their wants with so 
much less labour ; and Professor Caimes (^Sovie 
Leading Principles of Pol. p. 240) has 

made a Idndred objection, that good wages are 
a bad tiling, because they always encourage 
dissipation ; but both these objections err by 
drawing an unwaiTantablc conclusion as to the 
general operation of good wages from the ex¬ 
perience of their operation in particular in¬ 
stances only. The countries of the highest 
wages arc also the countries of the highest 
productivity ; and while wages have been gener¬ 
ally rising for lialf a century, drunkenness has 
been lessening. J. it. 

EFFICIENCY OF MONEY. This term is 
proposed by Mill to express “the average 
number of purchases made by each piece in 
order to effect a given pecuniary amount of 
ti’ansactions.” According to the “ quantity 
theory,” in that rudimentary form which makes 
abstraction of Credit^ the value of money will 
be inversely proportional to the quantity multi¬ 
plied by the efficiency thereof. This proposition 
is not true of the rapidity of circulation, when 
deli Tied, e.g. by Roscher, as the number of 


purchases made by each piece per year (or other 
unit of time) ; unless indeed the total amount 
of transactions is regarded as constant. 

A wider deAnition of “ efficiency ” covers the 
circulation of instruments of credit as well as 
coins. Thus Mill : “as money tells upon 
l>rici‘s not simply in proportion to its amount, 
but to its amount multiplied by the number ..>f 
t.i!nes it changes hands, so also docs credit.” 
Mr, Maclcod has in view this wid^r sense wh-m 
ho introduces the happy phrase ^^duty” of 
money {Econmnic Philosophy^ i. p. 211). 

There is reason to believe that tlio efficiency 
of money in both these senses varic; Crom time 
to time. Mill says {Pol. Econ., hk. lii. ch. xii. 
§ 3), “ the money of the eominnnity is virtually 
increased in a time of speculative activity . . . 
by increased rapidity of circulation.” So 
Walker {Pol. Econ., art. 1/4), “ tlie rapidity of 
circulation varies I'rom day to day with tlio 
state of trade and the tenq)er of the public 
mind.” But precise observations of the extent 
of variation are wanting. “On that subject 
there are no statistics,” says Frof. Marshall 
{Evidence before the Royal Commission on Recent 
Changes in the value of Silver and (Jold). 

Much the same may ho .said of efficiency in a 
third .sense in which the term is sometimes 
used, namely, to denote the amount of pecuni¬ 
ary transactions which a given quantity of the 
metallic standard cither ellects directly by hard 
cash payments, or .su]»[)orts and renders possible 
by acting as a reserve. We may say that the 
ellicicncy of money in this semse is greater in 
one country {e.g. England) tlian another ; but 
an accurate measure is not to be ex])ectejl ; for 
even if we could ascertain (1) the total amount 
of metallic money, whetln-r in active circulation, 
or in reserve, and also the “clficiency ” (in the 
first sense of the term) of that jiart which is in 
active circulation ; and (2) the total volume of 
things on sale; we should still require to know 
the average nmnher of times each of tliese thing.s 
clianges liaiids dLiriiig the year, the I’apidity of 
the circulation of goods, and, as Prof. Marshall 
says {loc. cit.)^ “ with regard to tliat we have no 
statistics whatever ; indeed there has never been 
any attempt to obtain statistics on the subject.” 

[Mill, Political Economy^ bk. hi. eh. viii. § 3, 
ch. xii. 3, 4.—Walker, Political Kcononiy^ art. 
174.— Money, p. 62.—Roscher, System of Politie/d 
Economy, § 123, and authorities there cite<i.— H. 
D. Macleod, Economic Philosophy, i. p. 211. 

On the statistical aspect of the subject some 
hints may he obtained from the following : On 
Currency, anonymous, attributed to Sir J. W. 
Lubbock, London (Charles Knight and Co.), 1840 
(included by Jevons in his list of Mathematico- 
Economic books).—Dr. Franz Krai, Oeldwert und 
Preisbewegung (Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, 
Dr. L. Elster).] See Rapidity of CiiicrLATiON. 

F. Y. E. 

EGOISM. This tenn may be said to have 
a popular and also a philosophic meaning. Id. 
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popular usage it is nearly equivalent to selfish¬ 
ness, and expresses the temper of mind which 
sacrifices to one’s own welfare the welfare of 
others. Economists have often been accused 
of assuming that all men are egoists in this 
sense, and of giving practical precepts in con¬ 
formity with this assumption. In philosophic 
usage egoism has a -more .subtle meaning. 
Egoistic psychology iinds the only possible 
motive of action in the desire to attain pleasure 
and to avoid })ain, although it allows that this 
desire may often prompt to actions which in 
ordinary parlance would be called unselfish. 
Egoistic etliics, taking its })rciniss(;s from egoistic 
p.sycbology, <lclines morality as the intelligent 
pursuit of that whicli instinct compels ns to 
pursue, as the rational pursuit of pleasure and 
avoidance of pain, altliongh it tries to show 
that such morality is (.•omj)atihhi with wliat 
is coinmonly known as unselfishness. The 
fouinlors of modern political economy have 
olten been censured fur assuming the truth of 
egnistic iwycliology and the validity of egoistic 
ethics. This charge is quite distinct from the 
otlicr charge, although the Uvo are conuuonly 
confused, 'fho lii'.st has excited most odium. 
The si'cond is more didicult to disprove. No 
distinguished economist has sai<l that men all 
HIM and ought to he selfish. Ihit many dis* 

I iiiguished ccononiisfs have held that self-love 
is inainsjuing of human action. 

.Vdam Smith’s view re.s[)ecting the inlliiciice 
of scll'-lovc on economic action is most plainly 
stated in his a('a'ount of the principle wliich 
gives occasion to tlie division of labour (fTcal/h 
(if Xations, hk. i. ch. ii.): “.Man lias almost 
Constant occasion fi)r the. help of his brethren, 
and it is in vain for liim to expect it from their 
hcncvolenc.e only. He will be more likely to 
prevail if he can interest their sidf-love in his 
iavour and sliow them that it is for their own 
advantage to rlo for liim Avliat ho re«piires of 
them. ... It is not from the hcnevolencc of 
the hutelier. tlio brewer, or the baker, that we 
i'Xpect our dinner, hut from their regard to 
their own interest. We adilross ourselves not 
to their humanity, but to their .self-luv'e ; and 
never talk lo them of our own necessities, but 
of their advantages. Nobody hut a beggar 
chooses to dt'peiid chietly upon the benevolence 
of his fellow-citizens.” At first sight this 
passage seems to a.ssert that scltishness is the 
vuily cconoinic motive. Ihit on further con¬ 
sideration it will appear that tlie operation of 
self-love here described is not of that injurious 
kind which W(,>uld oommoiily bo considered 
soltish. 'ITadcsnicn who undertook to supply 
every thing gnat is wouhl be far less useful to 
society than tradesmen wlio expect a fair price 
tor their goods. Such an expectation is not 
sellish in the popular sense of the term. It is 
only conformable to coinnion .seu.se. Similarly, 
when Adam Smith leeommcnded complete 


economic liberty and trusted to self-love to 
generate the best economic system, he did not 
mean to preach selfishness in the popular sense. 
The self-love to which he trusted was self-love 
restrained by the criminal and civil law, by 
public opinion, by conscience, and by social 
and amiable instincts. With his sentiments 
we may compare those of Malthus expressed in 
the Appendix to his Essay on Popnlation : “Tlie 
great Author of nature ... by making the 
passion of self-love beyond comparison stronger 
than the passion of benevolence, has at once 
impelled us to that line of conduct which ia 
essential to the pre‘=':'rvation of the human 
race. ... He has enjoined every man to 
[uirsiie as his primary object his own safety and 
happiness and t)\o safety and happiness of 
those immediately connected with him. . . . 
By this wise provision the most ignorant are 
Id to promote tiie general hap])iness, an end 
which they would have totally failetl to attain 
if the movitig [)rinci])le of their conduct had 
been benevolence. Benevolence indeed as the 
great and constant source ot action would 
re<}niro the most perfect knowledge of causes 
and effects, and therefore can only be the attri- 
lmt(‘ of the Deity.” 

Here self-love is not only stated the 
actual, but justified as the best, motive of 
ordinary human action. Vet the self-h^vo here 
justified is not sellishness commonly so called. 
Thu.s it includes “those immediately conuceted 
with” oneself, i.c. one’s family. Agaiti the 
benevolence here disi)araged seems confined to 
the desire of doing good directly to tcIiers. 
The scope of such benevolence must always bo 
nairow for most men. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the greatest service wliich a 
plain man can render to society is to do his 
own work well. His work will doubtle-s Iks 
ennobled by his perceiving that it has a wdue 
for society as well as for himself. But if he 
were to forsake it and devote himselt entirely 
to works of charity he would be less useful than 
in his old calling. Malthus felt that he ha 1 laid 
himself open to misinterpretation, for he adds 
in a note : “It seems proper to make a decided 
distinction between self-love and selfishness, 
between that passion which under proper regu¬ 
lations is the source of all honourable industry 
and of all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, and the same passion pushed to excess 
when it becomes useless and disgusting and 
consequently vicious.” 

Tlu;se quotations do not justify the inference 
that Adam Smith and his successors alleged 
that mankind universally were or ought to be 
selfish in the plain sense of that term. “This 
opinion may be dismissed at once as a popular 
error which finds no support in the teaching or 
practice of the best economists ” (Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, bk. i. ch. vi., “Economic 
Motives.”) But the above quotations do show 
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that the founders of modern political economy 
accepted an egoistic psychology and an egoistic 
ethics. In other words, they took for granted 
the current philosophy of their day. That 
philosophy regarded man simply as a subject 
of pleasure and pain, and. delined morality as 
the line of conduct which led to happiness. 
The motive of duty to one’s fellows was found 
in the gratification of the social iustiimt. 
Human shortcomings Avere made good by tlic 
over-ruling benevolence of God or of nature 
which led every man to promote the g«md of 
otiici's even when thinking .solely of hi.'^ own. 
It. may well be that such a philo?<'u*ln is m- 
ade(piato or even corrupting; but it -.n fair 
to blame an conomist for accepting Ijic 
sr.phy (‘urvoiit in his own day. AVitli the 
altimate solution of psychological or ethical 
]•’. hlcuis an economist has nothing to clo. As 
a man of science he has only to estimate the 
motives which aotiiate men in piodiicing, dis- 
tri’miling, and c'onsnming Avealth. As an 
advi.ser of indit idiials or of states, he has only 
t(' take for granted the highest morality known 
to Ids age. 

Egoism or seliishness in the popular sense is 
perhaps more conspicuous in the economical 
ephcrc than in any other s]there of human 
activity. Yet even here it afibrds no universal 
key. “ Ethical forces,” siiys Prof. Marshall 
in the jtrejaee to his Principles of Economi^y 
“ are among those of which the. cconomi.st has 
to take account. Attempts liave indeed been 
made to constmet an abstract science with re¬ 
gard to the actions of an ‘economic man,’ 
who is under no ethical infinences, and who 
pursues pecuniary gain warily and energetically, 
but mechanically and selfishly. But they have 
not been successful, nor even tlioroughly carried 
out. For tliey have never really treated the 
economic man as perfectly seltisli ; no one 
could be relied on better to endure toil and 
sacrifice with the unselfish desire to make pro¬ 
vision for his family ; and his normal motivo.s 
have always been tacitly assumed to inchidc 
the family alfections. But if they include 
these, why should they not include all other 
altruistic motives, the action of which is so far 
uniform in any class at any time or place that 
it can be reduced to general rule ? There seems 
to be no reason.” And in the chapter on 
economic motives above referred to, Prof. Mar¬ 
shall points out that it is the measurable, not 
the selfish character of motives, which brings 
them within the range of economic inquiry. 
Of course the motives thus measurable are 
not simple but highly complex. We may be 
able to measure, e.g. the force of the complex 
motive which leads a particular class in a par¬ 
ticular country to spend money on the educa¬ 
tion of their children. But we cannot measure, 
nor for economical purposes is it necessary to 
measure, the relative importance of the ele¬ 


ments in this complex motive, such as desire 
for the worldly advancement of one’s children, 
desii’e for their spiritual perfection, ‘etc. Nor 
need wo determine how far each particular 
motive approaches to pure selfishness or pui‘e 
uiiselfishness. 

In giving practical advice the economist 
must equally take account of ethics. It will 
be useless or misehievous to give advice v,*hich 
file commou conscience of mankind di clarc.' to 
be immoral ; and equally useless or iidsclnov- 
j ous to give advice which as.sum;;.- lint great 
mas.ses of human biung , ere exc!ii]>*^ . cu human 
Avcakiiess. In e-Limating the foi". nC cgeisin 
under actual conditions, and the ])Os.sihililv of 
controlling it to highc’’ issues, the economist 
will be guided aright only by a sagacity wlh di 
is the gift of nature, although it may be im- 
]>rovcd b}’’ study. It would not be liaul to 
show that even so well-informea a writer as 
IMiil thought .contemporary uumi mcio .selli.s]i 
than they are, and expected men in the future 
to be le.ss selfish than tliny are likely to prove. 

[See Go.sclicij in Econ. Joiirn., Sept. ISttt], ami 
Economk- .Man.] r. o. m. 

.KGKON, Adjukn Cf:sAi:, l)orn in Tours, was 
a priutor and ])ubli.slior in Paris (li. lir.st lialf of 
19th cent.). He printed in 1811 Ids Livre de 
VOuvricr: ses devoirs eiivers la la fa- 

mille^ ct Iwi-mtme ami in 1847 his Li ore du 
Pauvre; devoirs de erJui q'ai donne eJ dc ceJui 
qui rerpil. Both woiks consist mainly of a sfades 
of extracts out of diUcreiit wi'itcrs from the Bible 
and Aristophanes to modern times, illustrating 
the duties of tlic rich ami of tiio ]»oor res]>cct- 
ivcly. These aie connected by rather prolix 
considerations of his owm. He is much moni a 
Christian moralist than an economist. F.. oa. 

EIGHT-PIECE (or piece-of-eight). A 
Spanisli silver coin of the value of eight reals, 
was for many years known as a “piccc-uf-eight” 
throughout tlic Britisli, American, and West 
Indian coloides, wdiere it was the i>riuci])al coin 
in use from the, time of tlie foundation of those 
colonies until the early part of the 19th eentnry. 
It circulated in the United States until as late 
as the year 1857, when it was w'itlidiawn from 
circulation in that country and demonetiseil. 
Pieces-of-eight W'cro also to be found in circula¬ 
tion in New’ South Wales during the early years 
of that colony’s existence ; and they are still 
used in some of the islands of the Ea.st Indian 
archipelago. The title “ piece-of-eight ” fell 
into disuse about the end of the 17th ceniui-y, 
when the coin began to be known as the 
“Spanish” or “hard” dollar (see Dollar, 
Hard). f. e. a. 

EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT. An agita- 
tion for a universal eight hours day of labour 
—for eight hours w'ork without diminution of 
pay—was begun in England as far back as 
1833, by tw^o large employers, John Fielden, 
M.P., and Robert Owen, and a special or* 
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ganisation, the National Regeneration Society, 
as it was termed, was formed to carry on 
the agitation, but it led to no results, and the 
question was not practically raised in this 
country again till the present energetic move¬ 
ment sprang up here and on the continent 
simultaneously about the year 1887. Mean¬ 
while a successful beginning had been made 
with the eight hours niuvement by the working 
class in Victoria in 1856, in New South Wales 
in 1863, and in the United States in 1866, 
and under the same general inlluences which 
brouglit the question up in Europe, this 
Au.siiMlian movement took a fresh start in 
1884, and the American in 1886. Of the fifty- 
two trades of Melbourne which, by 1892, enjoyed 
the (dght hours day, thirty-two obtained it since 
1884. In the United States, where the agita¬ 
tion died away altogether after the industrial 
depi'ossion of 1873, in which its i)revioiis gains 
were all lost, the struggle was renewed every 
spiing with a great campaign of strikes, and 
the ciglit hours day spread among the more 
jxiwcrlul tnuios. 

A special plea for the eight hours’ day is set 
up ou beljalf of certain exceptional trades on 
account ol’ tlicir daiigcrons, unhealthy, or 
exliausting character, hut with respect to the 
mass of ordinary occupations the demand is 
usually based on one or other of two dilferent 
and indeed opposite grounds. The advocates 
of one section base it on the necessity of the 
eight hours day lor realising the recognised 
claim of modern work])cople to reasonable 
leisure for the culture, enjoyments, and duties 
ot lilc, and oti the small cost, if any, at which 
tlc' >laim can, in their view, be realised, 
iiiasmucli as experience seems to justify the 
expectiitiuii that tlie personal eiiieiency of 
labour would so much iiujaroved under an 
eight-Iiours system that the rate of individual 
pro<iiiction Avoiild remain <'ks high as before. 
Another section plea<l for the eigiit hours day 
It-'caiise they believe it will result in the 
<'outrarv alri-rnative of a general diminution 
of individual production, and they think it 
will [trove, on that account, a sure means of 
increasing the demand for labour, thinning the 
ranks of the uu.uuployod, and raising the 
general rate of wage's. The latter plea, thongli 
apparently the most prominent and influential 
in the present movement, is unsolid, going 
against the possibilities ot the case in its view 
ot the ellect ot a general diminution of individual 
[troduetion, and against its probabilities in its 
view ot the ellects of a general eight hours day. 
Ou the former point it is admitted, by tliosc 
who use this plea with diseriminatioii (cp. Webb 
and Cox, h’or/if /fours Dai/, p. 107), that if a 
gmieral dimiuutiou of individual production 
involved a corresponding diminution of the 
aggregate pnxiuction of tlie country, it would 
necessarily cause a fall instead of a rise in the 


demand for labour, because the amount of work 
which society requires done at any given time 
depends strictly on the extent of the produce 
of society at that time. But they contend 
that the aggregate production of the country 
will not be diminished, inasmuch as any 
shortcomings will be made up by the work of 
those who are at present unable to obtain 
employment at all. They seem to believe it, 
possible to make work for the unemployed by 
means of capital that only comes into existence 
as the product of the work it is supposed to 
make, but if they can do that under an eight 
hours system, why cannot they do it now ? 

As a matter of experience the eight hours 
day has surprisingly little effect on the numbers 
of the unemployed. In Victoria, for example, 
where three-fourths of the population now work 
only light hours a day, the unemployed are 
strangely enough a greater and more constant 
trouble than they are here, and, stranger still, 
th(3y seem to have become even a greater 
trouble since the eight hours day became 
gem-ral some years ago than they were before. 
Whatever are the causes of this redundancy, 
tlie eight hours day has had little influence 
to check them ; and tlie reason of this is twofold, 
k’irst, shortening the hours of labour has no 
possible effect on the ordinary cai»es of fluctua¬ 
tions of employment, bad harvests, injudicious 
.sjiecnhitions, wars, bad weather, sudden changes 
of fashion, etc. ; and second, shortening the 
hours of labour involves no corresponding 
shortening of the product of labour, because 
it enables the labourer very largely, in many 
(’.ases completely, to recover by the greater 
intensity and energy of his work what he loses 
by its shorter duration. 

Tho degree of this recovery naturally diflers 
ill dilferent occupations, hut we have now had 
extensive experience of the eight hours day, 
and tho results of that experience show (1) that 
there are extremely few occujiations in which no 
recuperation at all takes place, hut the diminu¬ 
tion of work has been exactly ['t uportional to 
tlio diminution of time of work ; and (2) that 
in the majority of trades in which the experi¬ 
ment has been tried, the recuperation has been, 
not partial merely, but complete. Nav, in a 
number of cases there lias been & positive in¬ 
crease of product. Mr. W. Allan, Scotia Engine 
Works, Sunderland, for example, found the 
labour cost of his engines to have become slightly 
less. Mr. Beaufoy, M.P., vinegar and jam 
manufacturer, gets more work done in the year, 
and without any overtime, than he ever got 
done even with some months* overtime before, 
and he did not employ a single additional hand 
except three or four gate-keepers. The South 
\orkshire miners had their hours reduced in 
1858 from twelve to eight, and turned out 
much more in the short day than they did in 
tho long one. The men in some of the depart- 
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ments of the Springfield Armoury, U.S.A., 
were found in 1868 to have done considerably 
more work in eight hours than they used to do 
in ten ; and in the other departments the old 
rate of production, though not similarly exceeded, 
was fully maintained. The same result of a 
full maintenance of the old rate of production 
is reported of many other eight hour experi¬ 
ments in trades so various as iron shipbuilding, 
* chemical manufacture, engineering, glass¬ 
making, cabinet-making, printing, masonwork, 
cut’ iry, soda manufacture, typefounding. 
There is more than one instance o^' this 
occurring even in cotton - spinning, wl n the 
mills were working slack time. Th.e n asoii is 
in all oases the same ; less lost time and more 
j)hysi*vil energy. While the perio-l of nominal 
work is shortened, the period of infective work 
is really lengthened. The large number of the 
trades in which the eight hours day has been 
aheady introduced without interfering with the 
amount of production certainly suggests the 
probability of its similarly successful introduc¬ 
tion into most oilier productive trades. The 
London gas-workers, indeed, did not maintain 
their production, but then the reduction in their 
hours was very great, from twelve to eight, and as 
it was, their product per hour was so much im¬ 
proved that, though their hours w'ere shortened 
by a third, they did in one of the gasworks one- 
sixth, in another one-seventh, and in a third 
only one-twelfth less work. There are other 
trades, like gate-keeping, and perhaps certain 
branches of tram and railway service, in which 
the work is not Susceptible of compression into 
shorter time, but they are not numerous. And 
it is worthy of notice that the Huddersfield 
Tramways, on substituting tw'o eight hours 
shifts for one fourteen hours <iay, did not require 
^wice as many conductors and drivers as before, 
but only half as many again. Under all these 
circumstances the very current expectation that 
the eight hours day will do anything consider¬ 
able in thinning the number of the unemployed 
is illusory, and the true hope of the movement 
lies in the probability —the very great proba¬ 
bility— that the eight hours day may be 
generally introduced without in any way im¬ 
pairing production, and therefore witliout in 
any way either lowering the rate of wages 
or lessening the competing capacity of the 
nation. 

Those who believe in this probability will 
not be greatly concerned whether the eight 
hours day is to come by trade-union agency or 
by legislative enactment, the aspect of the ques¬ 
tion on which opinion in this country is chiefly 
divided. There cannot be said to be two 
opinions about the desirability of the eight 
hours day in itself; for experience of previous 
shortening of hours justifies the expectation 
that the leisure will be a much more abundant 
aource of good than of ill to the working 
VOL. I. 


classes ; but even among these classes them¬ 
selves there is a strong, though declining, 
opposition to obtaining it by compulsory legis¬ 
lation. Unconditional compulsion, indeed, is 
not contemplated by any one, except in the 
case of certain special trades, such as mining and 
baking, which are alleged, rightly or wrongly, 
to be more dangerous or unhealthy than the 
rest; what is commonly demanded by the advo¬ 
cates of legislation is an eight hours law cori- 
'litioned by trade option in some form : either 
(1) in the form of making the law enforceable 
only on such trad, s as petition for it by a clear 
majority of their members (or of their organised 
members) in the whole country ; or (2) in the 
form, carried by decisive votes in the trad<'- 
union congresses of 1891 and 1892, and known 
as the trade exemption principle, of making 
the law enforceable on all trades which do not 
petition by a majority of their members (or of 
their organised members) to be exempted from 
its operation ; or (3) in the form—commended 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1892, and known as the 
local trade o])tion principle—of giving the right 
of option or exemption to the majority of each 
trade in each district. These limitations proceed 
from a general recognition that an eight hours 
day cannot be eipially practicable or suitable for 
all the twelve tliousand different occupations of 
England, and that any law fixing the houi’s of 
ordinary adult labour must be applied with 
considerable elasticity in accordance with the 
desires and circumstances of diverse trades. 
But legislative interference is alleged to be 
necessary in order to enable trades to get- what 
they desire, inasmuch as under present con¬ 
ditions, though a majority of adult labourers in 
a trade might want an eight hours day, they 
could always be prevented from obtaining it 
as long as a minority were willing to work 
longer, and tlie interference is accordingly repre¬ 
sented as really promoting instead of infringing 
the freedom of adult labour. 

On the other hand, the opponents of eight 
hour.s legislation contend that it makes a pre- ' 
judicial inroad on the freedom and independence 
of the labourer, that it will prove disastrous to 
production and trade, and that in any oase it 
is unnecessary since trade-union agency will 
answer the purpose more safely and more 
eflectually. Trade-union agency has certainly 
proved sufficient in Victoria. Of the fifty-tv/^o 
eight hours trades of Melbourne, not one got 
the eight hours by law, and though the miners 
in other distiicts have had an eight hours act 
since 1883, many of them had the eight hours 
day long before. A factory act, restricting 
women's hours to eight, has existed in that 
colony since 1874 ; but in accordance W'ith one 
of its clauses, its operation has been very gener¬ 
ally suspended by the minister at the request 
of the workers ; and though the number of sus¬ 
pensions is now diminishing, the enforcement o£ 
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the eight hours day in the factories depends 
more really on o))inion than on the law. On 
the other hand, many eight liours laws were 
passed in the United Shitcs in the first heat of 
the niovernent, forty years ago, hut they have 
long been inoperative, and all recent gains have 
been won by trade-union agency. Long labour 
conflicts are, however, costly and hurtful to 
trade, while their results are short-lived, and 
Englisli trade-unionists incline to legislation 
tln-ongli a desire to avoid tlie expense and misery 
of a strike, and their belief tlmt law will better 
secure jx-nnanenee in the arrangtonents. 

In the coal jiiines (eight hours) Act was 

passed, and eaiiK! into oj)p ration in Durham and 
Northumberland, Januaiy 1010. 

[HadUcld and Gibbins, A iihorter Working Day, 
180‘2. -AVebband Cox, Ki<jht Hours Day, 1801.— 
John Rae, “'the Balaiire-Sheet of Short Ifour.s,’' 
in CotUemp. Hei\, Cot. 1801, and Eight Hours 
for Work, 18!U. .1. M, Rohcitson, The Eight 

Hours (f test ion, 1 80d.—W. J. Shaxby, An Eight 
Hours Dog, 1808.] j. n. 

EINERT, Cari. (1777-1855), a German 
Jurisconsult, known lor bis theory of foreign 
excdianges. Alluding to the influence of judili- 
eal economy on the development of Jnrispi ndence 
and comtmivi.'il legislation, Cossa nunarks that 
“ Eiin'i't’s book {^Das IVcrJisrlrecht), }»ropounding 
a legal tln'ory of the hill of exchange founded 
on its modern ceommiic functions, contributed 
laigely to prepare the way for the tlennan law of 
1818, which marked a new ejtoeh in the history 
of the legislation of hills of r.rrh/nhge ” [fxuule to 
Sfn.djivf Polidcol Economy, vd. 1880, pp. 30, 31). 

I his Wi’chsi’hrc.ht, norli tirni Jl' ihirf 'niss drs 
Wrrhsiigrsrhiifts im nranzi’hnirn Johrluindcrtc, 
bei[)/l;.^, 1830, 8vo. — (Jehcr das mol die 

Form lies IAferol-Cantrarts me dieser zor Zed der 
Jostuuomeiselu'/L (ie.setz<iehu.ng av^gehildert gevrsen 
IInd \ > rgfeir/nnig dessel'^’n mi} deni. Weclu^el, 
tit‘ip/i^% ISTi'i, Svo. 

[/<'/'. <I'^inert nmnentUch in seine n Jiezi eh ungen 
ZII de.r j dug sten Enf loiekelung des deutschen. w'erh- 
selrechts dorges!- lit , Leip/ig, Svo. — All- 

gemeine Deutsche Biogeoi>hie, v. 750.] h. h. t. 

EfSDELL, JosKPii 8 alway (fl. 10th cent), 
author of: A Treoti^'e on the 1 ndu.<trg of Aaiioius, 
or the Principles of .\oftonol Ecvnoing and Taxa¬ 
tion, f.ondon, I 830, ‘i vols. Svo (vol. i. deals with 
prodintion, ;ind vol. ii witli distribution, consump¬ 
tion, and taxalmi, ; trausl.ited, with introduction, 
by I’rof. F. Ferrara, i!i Hihlioteca delV Eeonmiista, 
bene I. , vol. vni. Ferrara c.alls it a mere corupila- 
txon wuliout .special cliaracter, but interesting a.s 
sliowmg the views of the En-lidi seho.d of econo¬ 
mists, “so una scuola iiiKle>e vi ha'’'.--vln Essay 
on the Causes and Remedies of' Poverty, Lot,don, 

18o2, sin. 8vo(“ poverty and crime, therefore, among 
a great mass of the poimlation. are the sign and 
evidence of industrial improvement, not, however 
yet imivei-sally adopted,” p. 58). H. r. t. * 

^TbELEN, dOHANN' IrikDKICU tuirTFRIKD 
(1785-1865), horn at Rotlienhurg, died at 
Halle, where he gave much attention to the 


conduct of the affairs of the city. He edited 
a second edition of L. H. von Jakob’s DU 
Staais-Finanzwissenschaft, 1837, and wrote : 

Orundziige der Staaiswirthsehaft oder der freien 
Volksmrthschaft und der sich darauf besdehenden 
Regierungskunst, Berlin, 1818, 8vo .—Handbuch 
des Systems der Staatsujissenschaft, Breslau, 1828, 
8VO. — Die Lehre von der Volkswirthschafi in 
ihren allgemeinen Bedingungen und in ilvrer 
besonderen Entioickdung, oder vrissenschaftHche 
Darstellung, der burgerlichen Gesellschaft ais 
Wirtkschaftssysiem, Halle, 1843, Svo. 

\^Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, v. 764.] 

u. R. T. 

EJECT, EJECTMENT, EJECTION. The 
object of proceedings in ejectment is to recover 
possession of land. The action of ejectment, 
properly so-callcd, was abolished by the Com¬ 
mon Law Procedure Act of 1852. It was used 
as a nieiins of ascertaining the title to land. It 
involved a remarkable series of fictions designed 
to escape from the inconveniences attaching to 
what W'ere known as real actions (i.e. actions 
for the recovery of real estate). The party 
claiming delivered to the party in possession a 
declaration containing the names of imaginary 
parties, John Doc and Richard Roe. The 
declaration set out that John Doe was lessee 
of the land in question, holding of the real 
plaintiff, and had been ousted by Richard Roe. 
A notice signed by Richard Roe was served 
upon the r»*al defendant, to inform him that 
Richard Roe had no real title to the land, and 
(liat judgment would go against him by default, 
so that tlie real defendant would be turned out, 
unless he ajipeared to defend his title. The 
action was then tried as between John Doe and 
the leal defendant. It John Doe olitained 
judgment, this was tantamount to a judgment 
in favour of the real plaintifl, under whom 
John Doc claimed. The place of the old action 
of ejectment is now taken by an action for the 
recovery of land, which differs little from other 
actions in the High Court. Proceedings brought 
by an undisputed proprietor wishing to get rid 
of a tenant whose term has exjiired, or who has 
made default in payment of his rent, are com¬ 
monly described as proceedings in ejectment. 
Such proceedings may be taken either at com* 
moil law or under the Common Law i’rocedure 
Act of 1852. The action at common law 
(^annot be brought unless the landlord, or his 
agent authorised for that purpose, has made 
a demand of the precise amount of rent then 
due, and on the precise day on which the rent 
becomes due under the terms of the agi-cement. 
ihe demand must be made before sunset of that 
day, and the tenant may pay at any time up 
to midnight. It must be made either at the 
place where the rent is payable or on the land 
Itself. The necessity for the demand is the 
same, even though there be no person on the 
land to pay. But any or all of these reiiuire- 
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merits may be dispensed with by the express 
teuns of the lease. The Common Law Pro¬ 
cedure Act, 1862, dispenses with the formal 
demand if half-a-year’s rent be owing, and no 
sullicient property to meet the claim can be 
found on the premises. But this enactment 
ap])lies only when the agreement of tenancy 
gives the landlord a right of re-entry for non¬ 
payment of rent. When half-a-year's rent is 
in arrear, and neither the value of the premises 
nor the annual rent amounts to £50 a year, 
the county court can order that the landlord 
shall be put in possession of the premises. 
By whatever procedure effected, ej(‘ctnu*nt is 
the ultimate remedy of a landlord ag-iinst a 
defaulting tenant. By means of ojoetment he 
recovers possession of the land for which he no 
longer receives rent. Unless he could in the 
last resort employ this remedy, the premises 
whieh he has let would often be practically 
valueless to him. For there may be no sulli- 
cieiit goods on the premises to distrain upon, 
and tile defaulting tenant may not be sub¬ 
stantial enough to make it worth while to bring 
an action against him personally. Besides 
default might be made again and again by a 
tenant remaining in possession. The circnim- 
stances whicli make ejectment of defaulting 
ten-iiits peculiarly unpojmlar seem to be these : 
--sympathy with the instinctive attaclnncnt 
whitih almost all persons feel for a place which 
they have long inhabited ; a vague notion of 
proprietary right in a tenant who has occupied 
the land a long time, and a more deliiiite 
feeling of injustice when the tenant, although 
a defaulter, has in years past executed imiirove- 
ments wliich have added to the permanent 
value of the land. In this last case, adecjuate 
compensation should be made, but the power 
jf vindicating proprietary right is essential to 
the well-being of society. Ejectment and 
eviction are, legally speaking, the same jirocess, 
but eviction is perhaps the term ofteiiest used 
in common parlance (see Eviction). 

[VVh.irton, Law Lexic/m, Art. Ejectment .— 
Woodfall, Landlord and Tenant (14th ed.), eh. 
22.—Copinger and Mniiro, Tlie Law of Jients, 
chs. xxiv. and xxv.] F. c. M. 

ELASTICITY is a technical term employed 
by Prof. Marshall, to denote the sensitive¬ 
ness of the response which a certain thing 
returns to changes in another thing that 
stands in a causal relation to the former; 
i.c. the ratio between the percentage increase 
(or, it may be, diminution) of one thing, 
say X, and the percentage increase (or dimi¬ 
nution) of another, say y. (1) in symbols: 

—“ or - • - (cp. Marshall, FH'nciples of 

X y Ay ^ 

Economics, 2nd edition, bk. iii. ch. ir. p. 160, 
et seq,f Joui'nal of the Statistical Society, 
Jubilee Vol. 1885, p. 256). 

An important case is the elasticity of 


demand." “The elasticity of demand in a 
market is great or small according as the 
amount demanded increases much or little for 
a given fall in price, and diminishes much or 
little for a given rise in price ” (Marshall, 
Principles of Political Economy, bk. iii. ch. 
iii. 1st cd.). The difference in this respect 
between different comii'iodities has been felt, 
though not so accurately conceived and ex¬ 
pressed, by some other writers. Thus Mill: 
“ If the article is a necessary of life, which, 
rather tlian resign, people are willing to pay 
for at any ])rice, a deficiency of one-third 
may raise the price to double, triple, or quad¬ 
ruple " (Politic'yl Economy, bk. ih. ^h. ii. § 4). 
And again, “Some tilings are usually alfeotcd 
in a greater rafio th in that of the excess or 
deficiency, others usually in a less. . . . The 
amount of what people are willing to expend 
on it . . . may be alfected in very unctjual 
degrees by difficulty or facility of attainmonf " 
{ibid. bk. iii. cb. viii. § 2). [Coiujiaro Anspitz 
and Lichen, Tkeorie drs Preiscs, p. 41, et seq .— 
Soligrnan, Shifting and Jncidcnce of Taxation, 
p. 148, et seq .— Irving Fisher, Mathematical 
Investiqations in the Theory of Value and Prices, 
p. 46, et seq,^ Prof. Marsliall holds tliat in 
gemnal the elasticity of demand “is small, 
wlien the. jirieo of a tiling is very high rela¬ 
tively ” to the means of a class of ])urchasers, 
“and .again when it is very low: while the 
elasticity is imich greater for prices intermediate 
between what wc may caill tlic high level and 
the low level ” (.Marshall, Principles of Econo- 
mics, bk. iii. ch. iv. ^ 2). The elasticity of 
demand is a prime factor in determining the 
interest wliich the consumer has in a fall of 
[)rice (see Consumer’s Kent), and the efiects 
of bounties and of monopolies {op. cit. bk. v.). 

ELASTICITY OF DEMAND. See previous 
article and Demand. 

ELDER, William (1806-1885), was born in 
Pennsylvania, and died in Washington. He prac¬ 
tised medicine and wrote frequently for the pi css. 
Besides several volumes in general literature, 
he publi.shed The Debt and Resources of the 
United States, Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 32 ; 
Questions of the Day, Philadelphia, 1871, pp. 
367 ; and Conversations on Political EcoTwmy, 
Philadelphia, 1882, pp. 316. Elder belonged to 
the Carey School, and advocated a political 
economy which was national as opposed to 
cosmopolitan. He introduced the term “ guar- 
antyism" to denote the various charitable, 
savings, and philanthropic agencies to promote 
thrift. D. R. D. 

ELECTION. The doctrine of election was 
introduced by the courts of equity (see Equity), 
and may be shortly stated as follows : if by a 
will or deed a testator or donor disposes of 
property belonging to another person, and by 
the same instrument confers a benefit on that 
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person, such person cannot at the same time 
accept the benefit conferred upon him and 
refuse to surrender his property in accordance 
mth the disposition of the testator or donor. 
He must choose (“is put to his election ’') as to 
whether he will accept the benefit and surrender 
the property in question, or whether he will 
keep his property and forego the benefit, or at 
least part of it, the principle being that where 
tlie value of the benefit under the will or deed 
exceeds the value of the property with respect 
to whicli the election arises, the party dis¬ 
appointed by the election is not entitled to 
compensation beyond the value of that property. 
Thus if a testator by his will gives A an estate 
belonging to B, of the value of £10,000, and 
by the same instrument gives B a legacy of 
£20,000, B may elect to conform to the will 
by convoying the estate in (question to A and 
receiving the legacy of £20,000 ; but if ho 
elects against the will, he must pay £10,000 to 
A by way of compensation and may retain the 
remaining £10,000. In many cases the facts 
are not so simple and the doctrine fre((uently 
gives rise to considerable difficulty. E. s. 

KLEGIT (Writ of). A writ of execution 
(see Execution), by virtue of which a judg¬ 
ment creditor i.s enabled to take possession of 
the debtor’s laiul. The writ does not in itself 
authorise the creditor to sell the land, but an 
order for that puiquise may be obtained by 
application to the chancery division of the 
high court (27 k 28 Viet. c. 112, §§ 4-6). 
Execution by “writ of clegit ” was introduced 
by the Statute of Westminster (13 Eil. I. c. 18), 
and originall}^ extended to the debtor’s chattels 
(excluding bea.sts of the [)lough), but was 
restricted to ono-h ilf only of tlie land. The 
last-named restriction vvjis removed by 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 108, whilst on the other hand the 
Bankruptcy Act 1883, § l it), enacts that writs 
of olegit are no longer to extend to chattels. 
A rociUl is contained in the writ, showing that 
the creditor has chosen this means of execution 
in preference to others, which in the original 
Ijatin form (quod “clegit”) included the word 
from which the name is derived. K. .s. 

EIjEVATOU. Part of the machinery in 
unloading vessels (.see Poi’Ks, .)fccluinical Appli- 
aurr.'i at Docks). In America a public ware¬ 
house for produce (see W' akiuiouses). 

ELIBANK, P.vruicK Muuhw, fifth lord 
(1703-1778), lawyer, soldier, and pamphleteer, 
was admitted a membi'r of the Faculty of 
Adv'ocates at Edinhurgh in 1723, and served 
ill the Cartliagena expedition uiuh*!* Lord Cath- 
eart in 1740. He thought the existence of the 
national debt a very great calamity, and stoek- 
Indders and stock-jobbers a most pernicious 
class of men, who.so ill-gotten wealth gave 
thrm the power to further t heir .s[)eeulatioiis by 
embarking the nation on harmful lines of 
policy. He accuses them of having caused the 


war of 1739 ; and suggests that their property 
might with advantage be confiscated, like the 
property of the monasteries in 1537, and the 
proceeds devoted to encouraging our manufac¬ 
tures by bounties. 

On economic subjects Lord Elibank wrote An 
Inquiry into the Origin and Consequences of the 
Public Debt, Edinburgh, 1753-1754.— Essay on 
Paper Money and Banking from Essays on the 
Public Debt, Frugality, etc., 1755. This essay is 
reprinted in M‘Culloch ’3 Select Tracts on Paper 
Currency, etc,, London, 1857. M'Culloch says 
of this, “It is a poor performance.”— Letters on 
the propose Plan for altering Entails in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1765.—See also Douglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland. a. h. 

ELIOT, Francis Perceval (c. 1756-1818), 
entered the civil service, and for some years 
before his death was a commissioner of audit 
at Somer.set House. His economic writings are 
chiefly on subjects connected with currency and 
banking. He considered that notes might 
safely be issued on good securities, and need 
not be restricted to representing actual deposits 
of bullion. Ho belongs to a class of writers 
fostered by the Bank Restriction, who, in Sir 
Robert Peel’s words, “would not admit the 
doctrine of a metallic standard.” Eliot advo 
cated an “ideal money” which “admits of 
invariable value, because it is not formed of 
substantial and therefore variable materials.” 
. . . “The money of account remains in itself 
fixed and undepreciated, while the precious 
metals may either be suifering an intrinsic de¬ 
preciation,” or the converse {Observations, p. 
33). As General Walker remarks, it is scarcely 
worth while to separate the parts of truth and 
error her(‘. Otherwise a rudimentary concep¬ 
tion of the standard which is formed by an 
Index Number might be ascribed to Eliot. 
Com[)are the context of the passages above cited 
(and Observations, p. 41), where reference is 
made to Sir George vShuckburgh. Consistently 
with this view, Eliot maintains that during the 
war it wa.s the gold which was ajipreciated not 
the [)aper depreciated. He wrote : 

Demojustration or Financial Reynarks icith occa¬ 
sional obsenations on. Political Occarrences, 1807 
(the first part discus^^iiig sinking funds, the latter 
part “noticing in a sumni.ary way .some of the 
principal events since the ilecease of that ever to 
i)e regretted statesman,” Pitt.)— Observations on 
the Fallacy of the supjjosod deprecUition of the Paper 
Currency of (he Kingdoniuyithreasons for dissenting 
from the Report of the Bullion Ctnnmitiee, 1811 ; 
Second eel it ion, with a supplement replying to 
eritiei-snis;, 1811. —Letters on the Political Situation 
of this Country, addressed to the Earl of Liverpool 
by Eliot under the signature of Falkland.— Pam¬ 
phleteer, Nos. vi. ami vii. (1814), No. x. (1815), 
No. xiii. (1816). 

[(Quarterly Revietc, February 1811 —“ Tracts on 
the Report of the Bullion Committee.” — Peel, 
speech on the Bank Charter Act, May 1844.— 
Walker, Money, p. ‘277. j F. Y. E. 
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ELIZABETHAN LEGISLATION. For 
notice of the legislation of the period of Queen 
Elizabeth, in its reference to economic changes, 
see Legislation. 

ELKING, Henry (^fl. 1720), who was at one 
time extensively engaged in the Greenland whale 
fishery, published (1) The Interest of England 
considered with respect to its Manufacturer^ etc., 
London, 1720, 8vo. This pamphlet was directed 
against the importation of calicoes by the 
East India Company, to which Elking attri¬ 
butes ‘‘the decay of trade, the molting of coin, 
the scarcity of silver, and the increase of poor/’ 
The importation of East India calicoes was, in 
accordance with these principles, prohibited in 
the following year (1721). (2) A View of the 

Oreenland Tra.de and Whale Fishery, with the 
National and Private Advantage sthereof, London, 
1722, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1825. Reprinted in vol. iv. 
of the Over stone Collection of Select Economical 
Tracts, 1859. This is one of the most valuable 
of the early pamphlets on the whale fishery. 
Elking gives an account of its origin, and pro¬ 
gress of the fishery and iU condition at the time 
he wrote, and suggests means for getting it once 
more into English hands. (3) The Jntcrest of 
Great Britain considered, etc., London, 1723. 

[M'Cullocli’fl Literature of Pol. Econ., p. 233.— 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anojiyvious 
Literature, 1240.— Brit. Mus. Cat!"]' w. a. s. H. 

ELLIOTT, Eblnkzer(1781.1849). Ebenezer 
Elliott, the corn-law rhymer,” was born at 
Masborough near Sheffield, and was the son of 
a manufacturer who had obtained a share in a 
small iron-work in that place. He received 
very little education, but at an early age he 
began both to read largely and to write verses. 
His early attempts in verse writing are not of 
much value. On his marriage he invested the 
money his wife brought him in his father’s 
business. But the trade w'as declining at the 
time ; liis father died worn out by business 
anxieties ; and af ter a few years spent in a ho})e- 
less stniggle, Elliott found that he was a ruined 
man, ruined, he always iriaintained, by the 
corn laws. In the year 1821, however, he 
made a fresh attempt, and for some years he 
pros[)ered. But after the year 1837 trade again 
began to fall off, and when in 1842 he gave up 
business, he was only able to take with him 
the sum of £0000. The lo.sses of these five 
years were another result of the bread-tax he 
so hated. This hatred was the passion that 
inspired all his best poems. He was filled with 
fierce indignation against the law that ha<i kept 
him poor, as an employer, and that pressed 
so hardly on the workers whom he wished to 
benefit. In The Splendid Village, The Village 
Patriarch, and above all, in The Ranter, the 
reader feels the depth of his feeling for the poor 
and his hatred of the landlord class. In the 
Comdaw Rhymer thew’hole of his bitter 

anger breaks out. No one can read them with¬ 


out feeling some share of the indignation that 
inspired them, and as a picture of the state of 
men’s minds at the time their force and brevity 
make them invaluable. c. G. c. 

[Watkin’s Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer 
Elliott, 1850.— Athe'nueum, 12th January 1850.— 
Poetical WorJis, 1876.] 

ELLIS, William (died 1758), a self-taught 
farmerdf unusually wide agricultural knowledge. 
His early writings made his name. He was 
afterwards employed by a bookseller to write 
in monthly instalments, but made the mistake 
of producing the required quantity by padding 
with quack receipts, old wivo>’ talcs, etc., and 
thereby injured his reputation. He was too 
much occupied in travelling about the country, 
acting as a consulting farmer and selling seeds 
and agricultural implements, to work his own 
farm at Little Gaddesden, Herts, according 
to his own teaching ; on Ins journeys, however, 
he learned the methods of farming prevalent in 
different counties, and his habits of observation 
enabled him to enrich his writings with shrewd 
criticism and comparisons. He treats most 
fully of the management and breeds of sheep, 
the use of manures, the growing of timber, 
especially of oaks, the need of different soils, 
and the latest improvements in ploughs. His 
style is homely, often rough, and sometimes 
ungrammatical. 

The following is a list of his works : — • 

The Practical Fanner ,* or, The Hertfordshire 
Husbandman, 1782.— Chittemand Vale Farming, 
explained, 1733. — The. London and Country 
Brewer (see Country Housewife, p. 12).— Ne^o 
Expeiiments in Husbandry for the Month of 
April, 1736.— The Timber Tree improved, 1738.— 
The Shepherd's Sure Guide, 1749. —A Compleat 
System of experienced improvements, made on 
Sheep, grass lambs, and house lambs, 1749.— 
The Modern Husbandman, 1750.— The Country 
Housewife's Family Companion, 1750. — Kveri, 
Farmer his own Farrier, 1759.—In 1772 was 
published Ellis’s Husbandfry abridg'd and 'method- 
iTxd, the original padding and some of the less 
intelligible and interesting matter being omitted. 

[Biographical notice in preface to last named 
work. ] E. o. p. 

ELLIS, William (1800-1881), ably dis- 
charged for fifty years the duties of chief under¬ 
writer to the Indemnity Insurance Office. Ellis 
is mentioned by Mill in his Autobiography 
the disciples of Bentham) as “an original 
thinker in the field of political economy, now 
honourably known by his apostolic exertions 
for the* improvement of education.” Of these 
distinctions the latter appears the more perma¬ 
nent. Ellis used to convey to the young a 
knowledge of political, or as he preferred to say 
“social,” economy and of “ right conduct,” by 
the method of “Socratic” dialogue. His 
method deserves this epithet, so far as it incul¬ 
cated the homely virtues with the zeal of the 
Socrates of Xenophon. A Platonic vein of 
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s^jcculation is not to be looked for in Ellis’s 
dialogues. 

A good account of Ellis’s “ conduct teaching ” is 
given in the Memoirs written by his gi'anddaughter, 
Ethel Ellis, 1888. The /-//’<?, by E. K. Blyth, 
1889, describes his economical, as well as his 
educational, work ; and contains a complete list of 
his writing.s. Of these may be mentioned: various 
articles in the Westm inster Renew; including one 
on M‘Culloch ’3 Political Economy by Ellis and 
J. S. Mill jointly (July 18‘2o) ; Outlines of Social 
Econcmiy^ 1846 ; J Progressive Lessons in Social 
Science; Philosocrates, 1861-64. 

J. S. Mill refers to an es.say by Ellis, publi.shed 
in the Westminster Jtei'iew for January 1826, as 
“ the most scientilic treatment of the subject which 
I have met with” (Pol. Econ.^ ch. iv. § 2). The 
subject is “the effect of the employment of 
machinery on the happiness of the working classes,” 
an effect which the writer pronounces to be bene- 
licial with le.ss qualification than economists would 
now generally employ. !•'. y. k. 

ELLMAN, John (17.63-1832). A success¬ 
ful farmer of Glynde in Sussex, best known for 
his improvements in the breed of Southdown 
iihee[), for the origination of the Sussex Agri¬ 
cultural A.s.sociation, and as one of the founders 
of the Siniihtield Cattle Show. As an agricul¬ 
turist he was So much esteemed by his contem¬ 
poraries that his biograplier, Walesby, writing 
shortly after his deatli, claini.s that Ellrnan had 
by his discoveric.s so increased the productive- 
noss of agriculture as to c.ircctually disjirove the 
doct.i'iiies of Maltlms. Ellinaii himself abstained 
from abstract eiujiiomics, and is chielly intcr- 
eisting to stmlcnts of the science for his helping 
Ar'I'huk Voung {q.v.) with m aterials for the 
latter’s Annals of Agriculture. Ellrnan a])- 
pears, from his correspondeuco with Voung in 
tliis connection, to liave suiiposed that the Pooh 
Katk (q.r.) and similar imposts fell almost ex¬ 
clusively on the farmers, who had to su})i)ort the 
nsed-u[) lal)ourers when jiast work in factories, 
lie also urged very .strongly that the wages of 
labour should he pro[iortional to the labourer’s 
skill. 

[See life of Ellrnan in preface to Baxter’.s LiUranj 
of Agnculturty llh eJ., ISol.— \o\\nfs Annals of 
Agriculture, liondon, 1784, etc.; ami Dictionary 
<f National liiograplu/, i.ondon, 1888.j a. h. 

El ATS were financial otlieeis in Kraiiee who 
superintended tliecollection of taxes in those pro¬ 
vinces which had not estates, or assemblies, of 
their own. ddiey are to be distinguislied from 
the (rdwriers, who collected the d(.main revenue, 
'fhe tViM originated in Ido*!, when tlio states- 
geuoial made the most iiotahleat tempt to impose 
constitutional ehecks upon the erowii. Not 
o<)ntent with el.iiming the sole right of imposing 
taxes, tlu'v insisteil upon entrnsLing their eollec- 
tion to their owm elected otheials (clus). Charles 
V. 5>ul)sequently maintained botli the taxes and 
the collectors of though he turned tin' 

latter into royal ollicials, and they continued 


till the revolution. The district of an Mu wag 
called an Mection, and hence the provinces which 
had no estates come to be called the pays 
d'Mection, as distinguished from the pays f Mats, 
The provincial estates were quite distinct from 
the ETATS GKNi^llAUX {q.v.) 

[])e Tocqueville, L'Ancien Regime.'] R. L. 

EMANCIPATION. The general subject ia 
dealt with in connection with Serfdom, 
Slavery, Enfranchisement of Land, and 
ViLLENAOE, but the emancipation of the negro 
slaves in America offers some points of special 
economic interest. The main influences which 
led to abolition w^ere unquestionably moral and 
religious; but fliere had been gi’owing up a strong 
suspicion that the system was wastefnl, and it 
was too })alpably an outrage upon the prevalent 
laissez-faire principle to last far into the 19th 
century, wdiercver English ideas were in vogue. 
A close scrutiny brought out that the one solid 
ba.sis of efficiency was the easiness of direction 
of unskilled labour in large masse.s, but the fol¬ 
lowing objections left a large adverse balance. 

(1) Slave labour wasted the soil through its 
lack of intelligence ; (2) it confined agriculture 
to certain proilucts, especially sugar, cotton, 
tobacco ; (3) it prevented the rise of manufac¬ 
tures ; (4) it degraded labour, and thus arrested 
immigration of fresh w'hite people, and jireverited 
the formation of an industrious middle class ; 
(.6) it prevented tlui industrial dcvclopmi'ut of 
which the negro population was capable ; (6) 
it kept down the gross prodiu'tion of a coin- 
mnnity in favour of net-production ; and 
further, kept baek iiet-ijradiiction in general, in 
favour of the net-production appropriated to a 
small portion of the comnmnity. Allowing for 
tlie general material progress of the world as a 
stimulant, and in tlie case of the British West 
Imiies for the equalisation of the sugar duties 
in 1846 .Uid the rise of beet sugar since 1860, 
as olrstnictions, a comparison of the present 
comlition of the countries allected witli their 
condition before emancipation substantiates this 
arraignment of the .slave svstem in cverv ])oiiit. 

(1) With greater intelligence and better 
ap[ilian('es the soils are no longer wastefully 
exhausted. Mr. Briggs, an intelligent Barbados 
jdanter, who re.solutely improved his methods, 
made a large fortune soon after emanei})ation, 
and the soil of that island now appears likely 
to eontinne to yield its 50,000 tons of sugar a 
year imlelinitely. (2) Agriculture has ht'oii 
e.xtemled and varied. In the West Indies the 
onee despised “subsidiary” products have, in 
gross, taken tin* chief place from sugar, except 
in Barbados ; lands hitherto thought uselc.ss 
have been brought into cultivation— 50,000 
acres were added to cultivated areas in Jamaica 
alone between 1880 and 1890 ; in South Carolina 
the forests are giving employment to 700 timber 
mills ; in Brazil eotfee-production increases 
every decade. (3) Manufactures have sprung 
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into existence in the Southern States. In 
South Carolina minerals are being worked, 
notably the phosphate rook ; and manufactures 
have passed from 8i million dollars before 
emancipation to 16f millions in 1880 and 32 
millions in 1884. In the West Indies to turn 
to manufactures would be pernicious waste of 
natural advantages, and no one desires to see it 
done. (4) The lower classes of the white race 
are rapidly improving their position. Professor 
Bryce says of the South, “The chasm that used 
to divide the poor whites from the planters lias 
been in many places bridged over by the growth 
of a middle class of small proprietors in the 
country and of manufacturing industries in the 
coal and iron regions ” (A Oo/anwnwealf.h, 

iii. p. 95). in the West Indies there is no 
chauge in this respect; the enijdoying class has 
diminished (Jamaica from 40,000 to 17,000), 
and opinion is, on the whole, against the suit¬ 
ability of these colonics for iiny other class of 
white {)eople. (5) There has arisen in the 
A^'est Indies a peasant class of negroes of whom 
it is no exaggeration to say tliat they have the 
most favoured lot that has ever fallen to any 
considerable portion of their i <:ee. In Barbados, 
where there was no unoccupied land available 
for squatting, the emancipated negroi'.s at once 
became wage-earners, and they so continue ; 
ill Jamaica there was abundance of laud avail¬ 
able, and the planters were so ill-tempered in 
their attitude to the new status that the negroes 
in large numbers became independent peasants, 
and the separation of labour from capital has 
therefore been far wider than it needed to have 
been. Tlicro are now over 90,000 small holdings 
among the 100,000 families in the colony, lu 
d'rinidad and Demerara also the negroes aban¬ 
doned plantation work, and resort was made to 
Past Indian coolies for this purpose ; still the 
negro population increases and jirospers on other 
]»roducts—cocoa, for example, and fruits not 
requiring much capital and adapted for small- 
scale production. In the Southern States, 
whatever is to be allowed as to their low politi¬ 
cal and social condition from a European point 
of view, it cannot be gainsaid that there arc 
now millions of negroes industrially wealthy 
in comparison with the condition of their 
fathers, whose labour had little influence upon 
their own material well-being. (6) The gross 
produce of all the countries affected lias more 
than kept pace with the growth of population, 
and the wealth is more widely distributed. 
AVhereas, in former times 60,000 families 
worked in Jamaica on slave rations, while some 
8000 received an abnormal return for both 
capital and superintendence, an examination of 
the imports now shows that there is a very 
considerable net-produce in the hands of the 
common people of the colony. If the summit 
of luxury has fallen, the level of subsistence 
has risen to a stage of comfort and civilised 


life. The statistics of all the countries in 
question indicate a similar change. Even in 
Cuba, where the emancipation has not led to 
any extensive industrial change, the output of 
sugar has not been affected so far. 

The following remarkable figures are given for 
Brazil;—Annual produce of coffee, 1835*1840, 
slave-trade inexistence, 88 million lbs.; 1865-1860, 
slave trade abolislied, 264 millions ; 1872-1877, 
emancipation by purchase in progress, 389 millions; 
1890, emancipation completed, 880 millions. 

Of course fixed capital was lost during the 
transition, but when the old capitalist class still 
represents Jamaica, for example, as a standing 
reproach to Great Britain, sci i lus inquirers will 
find this unsu])ported b}^ the oiiicial statistics of 
the colony. If a colony with an increa.sing 
area of cultivation, an increasing ]>nblic revenue, 
and increased expeiuliture on public institutions 
of all kinds, increased supj'Ort of voluntary 
religions bodi(>s including a now disestabh'shed 
brancli of the Episcopal cluirch, and a pauperism 
of less than one per cent, is a reproach, where 
are tlopjewcls of an imperial crown to be sought ? 

[The economic clia[)ter.s ami appendices in 
Cairnes’s ThelSlave J*ou'> r, 2nd cd., 1863, excellently 
introduce the subject, which ( an be further studied 
in the histories of the various colonies (especially 
Gardner’s Ja^ruiica., 1873), of tlie United States 
of America, of Cuba, and of Brazil. For tho 
jU'csent condition oi' the countri(‘„s affected, the 
ninny statistical works published in America show 
the situation in tho southern states ; whilst our 
colonies can be studi(.*d m the Kepoits in their 
Blue Books, issued from time to time by the 
colonial office for a few ].cnce each. Amongst 
noteworthy articles of recent issue are N. Lubbock, 
Our West Indian Colonics (from sugar-merchant’s 
})oiiit of view).— Royal fColonial Institute Proceed- 
iiii/Sf vol. xvii.—H. Fowler, “Cajiital and Labour for 
the West Indies,” ihid., vol. xxi.—Lord Brassoy, 
“The We.st Indies in 1892,” ibid.f vol. xxiii.—D. 
Morris, “ Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce,” 
ihid.j vol, xviii. — C. S. Salmon, Capital and Labour 
in Fainpldet, 1883.] a. c. 

EMBARGO. The word “ embargo ” used in 
a general sense means any ]jrohibition affecting 
commerce ; in a more sficcial sense, it is a term 
of international law implying the seizure of 
foreign shijis. Formerly shi[(H belonging to a 
foreign power were placed under embargo in 
contemplation of war, but in modern times 
this practice has been discontinued, and tho 
only occasion on whicli an embargo of ships is 
now resorted to is when it is sought to use 
reprisals in tho case of any specific wrong com¬ 
mitted by any foreign state. If in such a case 
the relations between the two powers concerned 
re-assume their normal condition, the ships 
which have been placed under embargo are re¬ 
leased ; if on the other hand war is declared, the 
ships are confiscated (see Angarie, Droit d’). 

[Hall’s International Law^ 3rded. 1890, pp, 366, 

873.1 E B. 
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EMBEZZLEMENT. This offence is defined 
In Mr. Justice Stephen’s Digest of the (JrimiTiaL 
L(m (Art. 309) as “ the conversion by a clerk, 
or servant, or person employed in the capacity 
of a clerk or servant, of any chattel, money, or 
valuable security delivered to or received or 
taken into possession by him for or in the 
name or on account of his master or employer.'^ 
Embezzlement differs from theft principally in 
the circumstance that the thing embezzled has 
not yet come into the possession of the person 
entitled to it, and is not taken out of his pos¬ 
session by the offender, whilst in the case of 
theft the thing stolen is taken by the offender 
out of the possession of the person entitled to 
it. Thus, if a shopman receives money for 
goods sold by him for his employer and }>uts 
this money into the till and tlien takes it out 
of the till and appropriates it, he commits a 
theft of the money. But if the shopman, after 
receiving the money, puts it into his pocket 
and afterwards applies it to his own purposes, 
this is embezzlement. If a clerk or servant 
approj)riates a thing given into his custody by 
his employer, this act is not embezzlement but 
theft. For the thing so misappropriated is 
regarded by law as still in tlie possession of the 
employer. A further distinction between theft 
and embezzlement lies in the fact that theft 
may be committed by anybody upon anybody, 
but that embezzlement can be committed only 
by a clerk or servant or person employed in the 
capacity of a clerk or scu vant and with refer¬ 
ence to property belonging to the employer. 
Accordingly, before an offence against pro- 
]>orty can be described as embez/l'-ment, it 
must be shown that the property was in the 
possession of the olfender, and tliat he stood in 
the relation of a clerk or servant to the injured 
])yty. The ascertainment of these points is 
often a matter of gi*eat nicety. Embezzlement 
is a felony, and renders the criminal liable to a 
maximum penalty of fourteen years' penal 
servitude. 

[For the present state of the law regarding em¬ 
bezzlement, consult Stepben, Digest of Vie Grim- 
ifial AajA Arts. 297, 309-312, and 325. For the 
history of the law regarding embezzlement, see 
Stephen, IlUtory of the Criminal Law, vol iii 
Pp.l5M5t5.J ' 

EMBLEMENTS (from the mod. i^atin word 
einbladare:^ to sow with com), technical name 
for growing crops. Where the owner of land 
dies intostiito, the emblements do not go with 
the land, but devolve ou the personal repre¬ 
sentative for the benefit of the next of kin {c.g. 

It a man dies leaving two sons and one daughter* 
the laud goes to the eldest son, and the emble¬ 
ments are divi<lod between the throe children 
m eipial ]>arts). A person entitled to land for 
his own life, or during the life of another 
person, is entitled to the crops sown during hU 
tenancy and reaped at ter its termination ; but 


it is now jirovided (by 14 & 15 Viet. c. 25), 
that in the case of land held at rack rent, the 
tenant or his representative may after the 
termination of the tenancy hold on the same 
terms to the end of the current year ; and the 
rule as to emblements does not therefore come 
into operation in such cases. E. 8. 

EMERSON, Gouvbrneur, M.D. (1796- 
1874), was bom in Delaware and settled as a 
physician in Philadelphia. He devoted much 
of his time to scientific and agricultural in¬ 
quiries ; and gave special attention to medical 
and vital statistics. In 1872 he translated and 
prepared a preface for The Organisation oj 
Labor by F. Le Play, Philadelphia, pp. 417, 
preface, pp. v.-xiii. 

[Biographical Kncyd. of Pennsylvania, 1874, 
P. 27.] D. R. D. 

EMIGRATION — its Effects on the 
Country of Origin. In all that has been 
written on the subject of emigration, a minor 
place has been assigned to the discussion of its 
etfects upon the population of the country wliich 
the emigrant leaves. The assumption, how¬ 
ever, that these etfects must be in every way 
beneficial underlies most of the pamphlet and 
other literature on the subject of emigration 
and colonisation which exercised the public 
mind in this country during the period from 
1820 to 1850, or thereabout. 

It would be idle to dwell on the pre-historic 
migrations of the Indo-Euro])ean races, or the 
hardly loss remote expatriation of the Phami- 
cians. Nor will our knowledge of the economic 
condition of the ancient Greeks justify us in 
drawing too confident conclusions from the most 
regular system of emigration whicli the ancient 
world exhibited. The Romans were not given 
to emigrate in the sense in which we now use 
the term, although they made great political 
use of their “colonie.s.” Nor can the descent 
of the barbarous hordes of the north on the 
declining Roman empire in the early centuries 
of our era, or the victorious career of Spanish 
compiest in the new world in the 16th century, 
be considered to furnish any economic lesson. 
Such movements of population as those of 
the Flemings and Huguenots to England 
in the 14th and 17th centuries were preg¬ 
nant with economic results, but were too 
partial and irregular to constitute an era of 
emigration. 

The beginning of emigration, as we have to 
consider it, may be placed in the 17th century ; 
and the nations which chiefly furnish instances 
of it are the English, the French, the Dutch, 
and Portuguese, The motives which prompted 
these earlier streams of emigration were usually 
love of adventure or political discontent. 'Vhe 
feature which marked this emigration off from 
previous movements was its steady set towards 
new countries ; the freshness and emptiness of 
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the new lands swelled the volume of the stream 
which they attracted. There can be little 
doubt that the new impulse reacted \vith a 
considerable effect on the conditions of life in 
the countries which the emigrants left behind ; 
the Dutch being at that time the first to feel 
the influence. 

With the 19th century emigration entered 
on a new phase, and then England was in the 
van. She was suffering from acute commercial 
distress at home, and anxious about her vast 
possessions abroad. It occurred to a certain 
section of thinkers that the latter could be 
utilised as a remedy for the former, and various 
scliomos of state-aided emigration to the 
colonies were much debated throughout the 
second quarter of the century, both in and out 
of parliament. Such wore those to facilitate 
emigration from the south of Ireland to Canada 
(l bL'3)and to relieve distress in the Highlands 
of Scotland (1841). At this time, indeed, the 
idea of emigration became merged in the more 
complex idea of colonisation. “Of colonisa¬ 
tion,” writes Wakefield, “the principal ele¬ 
ments are emigration, and the permanent 
settlement of the emigrants on unoccupied 
land.” We refer again later to the distinction 
between the secondary results of emigi-ation 
to a foreign state, and those of emigration to 
a colony or similar possession. 

What was thought of the economic bearing 
of emigiatiou at the time alluded to may best 
be gathered from the following passage from 
Wakefield’s book: 

“My tancy pictures a sort and amount of 
colonisation that would amply repay its cost 
l»y providing happily for our redundant people ; 
by improving the state of those who remained 
at home ; by supplying us largely with food and 
the raw materials of manufacture ; and by 
gratifying our best feelings of national pride, 
througli the extension over the unoccupied parts 
of the earth of a nationality truly British in 
language, religion, laws, institutions, and attach¬ 
ment to the empire.” 

The first words of this passage strike the 
keynote of the modern intention in emigration. 
The movements of the individual and the larger 
schemes projected by the state are alike con¬ 
nected vdth the sense of undue pressure and 
competition at home. Love of adventure, 
political complications, religious difliculties, 
which have been active forces in causing emi¬ 
gration formerly, play a less conspicuous part 
now. Yet they are still not absolutely unim¬ 
portant : the existing movement of the Jews from 
Russia is strongly influenced by these motives. 
The circumstances are too recent to enable us 
to judge whether the effect on the prosperity of 
Russia may not be similar to that experienced 
by Spain after the expulsion of the Jewish- 
Mahommedan population in the time of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella. The former large emigra¬ 


tion from Germany, which was usually assigned 
to the existence of conscription, may with greater 
probability be traced to the pressure of flnancial 
burthens resulting from military expenditure. 
Professor Mayo Smith, in his recent work, laid 
it down that persons rarely emigrate in order 
to. better themselves, but because they are 
actually pinched at home. 

And this at once suggests the most important 
of the questions which our subj ect presents. The 
effect of emigration on any particular state must 
largely depend upon the functions wliich have 
daily been discharged by the emigrant. We 
must ascertain then, what, are the classes of 
people who do emigrate. It is not enough to 
speak about “ relieving one labour market and 
supplying another ” ; we must discover if we 
can what branch of labour is eliiefly alfected, 
and to what extent its elliciency is impaired by 
the removal of its active rnembers. 

Next in importance is the question of volume 
of emigration and drain on the population. 

Thus emigiation must be examined both as 
to quantity and quality ; but having arrived 
at some decision on these points in any par¬ 
ticular case, and at an estimate of the actual 
loss to the country which they involve, we 
shall have to set oil against it the advantages 
gained by the persons left behind, the freedom 
from over-coinpetiLion, the raising of the 
standard of comfort, and so forth—a subtle and 
difficult inquiry. In this way we should gauge 
what may be considered the primary results of 
emigration. 

’I'lio secondary results are partly commercial, 
partly political Mill kept the first-named very 
clearly before him when he penned the follow¬ 
ing passage :— 

“The question is in general treated too ex¬ 
clusively as one of distribution—of relieving 
one labour market and supplying another. It 
is this, but it is also a question of production, 
and of the most efficient employment of the 
productive resources of the world. Much has 
been said of the good economy of importing 
commodities from the place where they can be 
bought cheapest ; while the good economy of 
producing them where they can be produced 
cheapest is comparatively little thought of, 

. . . The ex[)Oi tation of labourers and capital 
from old to new countries, from a place where 
their productive power is less to a place where 
it is greater, increases by so much tlie aggregate 
produce of the labour and capital of the world. 
It a<lds to the joint wealth of the old and the 
new country what amounts in a short period 
to many times the mere cost of effecting the 
transport. There needs be no hesitation in 
affirming that colonisation, in the present statu 
of the world, is the best affair of business in 
which the capital of an old and wealthy country 
can engage.” 

Similarly Wakefield, in a work which followed 
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Mill’s: “ The practice of colonisation . . . has 
reacted with momentous conse(iuences on old 
countries by creating and supplying new objects 
of desire, by stimulating industry and skill, by 
promoting manufactures and commerce, by 
greatly augmenting the wealth and population 
of the world” ; and he goes on to add in words 
which we may quote without tying ourselves to 
accept them, “it has occasioned directly a 
peculiar form of government, the really demo¬ 
cratic, and has been, indirectly, a main cause 
of the political changes and tendencies wliich 
now agitate Euro[)e.” 

The above sketch of the lines to be followed 
in an investigation into the effects of emigration 
may be considered to hold goo<l generally for 
all times and for all pooph's ; but it is question¬ 
able whether any sulliciently trustworthy data 
exist to enable us to <lraw fair inferences con¬ 
cerning the earlier emigrations. Even in regard 
to recent years we shall do well if we can 
aiTive at fairly accurate conclusions in respect 
of one or two countries, such as England or 
Germany, in which statistics are ))ecorning 
understoofl. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the case of the United States, whose statis¬ 
tics Mre sulliciently careful and elaborate, fur¬ 
nishes no illustration of tlu^ etfect of emigration. 
8 ueh emigration iis may take place from the 
States is so individual and s]>asmo<lic that, 
compared witli the large volume of Immigra¬ 
tion ( 7 .C.), it may be iK'glecteil. 

In considering the results of emigration from 
lMiro[io in the 17th and 18th centuiies, it is 
almost impossihlt! to se[)arate political and 
economic phenomena, 

Sjiain suddenly found au urea for her develop- 
riieiiL whiidi has been uiKMpialled even by Great 
liritain ; she subtlm'd many native peoples and 
set.tled a vast territory. There was a con.stant 
How of Spaniards to Central and South America, 
'riie case of c’oii<iuest and the lust of gain had a 
large share in tlie deterioration of the national 
characler ; loss of p{)[)iilation and a false eon- 
O’jttion of wealth completed the downtall of an 
eiiipiiT. If it he souglit to fastmi a portion of 
the hlanic on emigiation it will uot be forgotten 
that, whih' the drain on the resources of tlie old 
countiv ^vas excessive, the Spanish emigrants 
were for the most part the worst type of mer¬ 
cenary soldiers. 

The history of Eorliigal presents rather dilfer- 
ent features, 'fhe rortugiiese in those days, as 
now, were deeiily imbued with the trading 
instinct; they had far nioiv capacity than the 
Spaniard for settling down on new territory. 
The etfect of discovery and conquest in this 
cNise is parallel to that upon Holland ; a people 
dwelling in a eircuinscrihed area suddenly rose 
to the level of a lirst-olass state ; the more rapid 
loss of po\V(T by Portugal was probably due to 
the weakness of its peditical constitution as 
compared with that stern <v)nibination of free 


men who had gone through the tire of oppres¬ 
sion and emerged a fresh nation. 

The Netherlands form the best instance, 
besides our own country, of the beneficial effecta 
of regular emigi’ation. To them it was a safety- 
valve : the closing years of the 16th century 
had purged away the dross of the nation ; it 
was composed of men, on the whole, remark¬ 
ably even in power, will, and capacity ; to 
avoid fretting and wear and tear at home a 
proportion of such men must find an outlet 
abroad ; the emigration from Holland accord¬ 
ingly included many of the best of its citizens, 
and they did not hesitate to settle permanently 
in their new homes, and reproduce the political 
constitutions and commercial aptitude of the 
mother country. On tlie other hand the volume 
of emigration was not large, and we have Do 
Witt’s authority Tor the fact that there was a 
constant immigration into the 1 ‘ree republic 
from surrounding nations ; the centre of the 
system was never exhausted. The new settle¬ 
ments distinctly increased the trade and power 
of the Netherlands ; the monopoly which they 
establi.slied of the Eiist India tratie was only 
partly due to the chartered company ; it could 
not have lasted so long but for the Dutch mer¬ 
chants on the other side of the Avorld. 

We may pas.s over France, which furnishes 
no further lesson, and take the early history of 
English emigration. There w'c find cniigi’ation 
proceeding along two distinct lines—the inten¬ 
tional trans[)oi tation by the great companies of 
such persons as would form a useful community, 
and the voluntary expatriation of large bodies 
of persons of the same political or religious 
persuasion. The class of emigrants wdio left 
England at that time was thus, in the main, a 
very good one. It w’as only natural that the 
intention of the founders of the settlements 
shouM I )c better than the results altaincil. 
I'he proposal in the case of Carolina—that not 
more tliaii 100 or 150 settlers should be sent 
over the tirst year, and none but labourers, 
artisans, and skilful seamen should be sent 
during the next twm or three years—is a fair 
sample of the way in which tlie nucleus of a 
colony was iutende<l to be constituted. Hut in 
practice it was impossible to avoid an influx of 
w'ortbless characters ; and in spite of Bacon’s 
^Yalnillg, adventurers and goveniment alike 
could not resist the temptation of sending out 
condemned prisoners, vagrants, gipsies, and bad 
characters, - people “divers ways gathered up 
in England.” 

England, however, did not lose by the 
exodus. “Virginia,” says Doyle, “was the 
olfspring of economical distress:” in fact. Great 
Britain could at the time afford to part wdth a 
large slice of population. The ablest workmen 
and richest merchants did not go ; those who 
did emigrate, wdietlier honest men or rogues, 
left a feeling of relief among those who remained 
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behind them ; there was more elbow-room, but 
there was no gap ; the work at home ^vellt on 
better. 

The number that emigrated at tl;is period 
was considerable ; although our information 
not sufficient to be tabulated. To Virginia 
alone 1261 persons went in 1619, loOO in one 
year previous to 1635, 2000 the next y«ar, 
1600 the next, and so on—many thousaia-s in 
all ; and the movement was steady vr.u by 
year. In 1639 an order in council was 's.-aie I 
with the object of restraining the efllux of [fopn- 
'•'^.tion. There was an alarm that this wa.-. 
boeonilng a drain on the country's "esouices. 
Bn t the very next year there were app als for the 
rescission of tlu' order in whole ur iii part. and 
Sir Josiali Child, writing in 1692, denies that 
there over had been a drain on the ])eople. 

in the large extent of this emigration lay the 
germs of its future beuelit to England, 'the 
plantations called out enterprise and aetivify 
on the jiart of those who remained behind. 
“I say," writes Child, “that for provisions, 
clothes, and household goods, seamen and all 
others employed about materials for building, 
fitting, and victualling of ships, every English¬ 
man ill Barbadoes or .lainaica creates (unploy- 
ment for four men at home.” The emigiation 
of a consiflei'ahle number of men, and ilie suc¬ 
cessful growth ol' tlieir scttleinents in new 
lands, transformed England into the first com¬ 
mercial and carrying nation of thti world. 

In the 18th century the stream of emigra¬ 
tion (lowed more slowly ; the severance of the 
IJiiited States, and the wars in ♦whiidi Creat 
Britain was engaged, both contributed to cln‘ck 
it ; and when mjxt it assumed larger propor¬ 
tions a new era bad begun—the era of emigra¬ 
tion without conquest or settlement, directed 
as much to foreign countries as to British 
poss(‘ssions. In 1815 the nuinlxu’of emigrants 
iVoni the United Kingdom was 2081, in 1820 
it was 25,729, in 1830, 56,907 ; in that year 
the Colonisation Society was formed ; in the 
next year the first effort was made to regulate 
emigi’ation ; an agent general for emigration 
and certain “ South Australian ” commissioners 
were the chief centres of authority for some 
years, and in 1840 the Colonial Land and Emi¬ 
gration Eoani was established in Downing 
Street. It had become clear that the matter 
was one of great interest both to the mother 
country and the colonics. On the one hand 
was the theoiy described as “shovelling out 
the paupers," on the other was the demand 
that no emigrant should be sent to the colonies 
except under proper safeguards, and with some 
guarantee of his fitness. And on the lines 
which were settled fifty years ago, the attitude 
of the state towards emigration has remained 
ever since. Tlio activity of societies and other 
quasi-public influences has, however, been grow¬ 
ing, till we are confronted at the present day 


with the efforts of philanthropists and charit¬ 
able institutions such as the Church Army. 

We can now examine in more detail, in the 
case ot our own country, the answers to the 
questions propounded above. 

1. As regards the stamp of the emigrants 
from England it is specially noted in 1845 that 
one-half were unskilled labourers, aud four- 
fltths of the remainder agilcultural labourers 
and farmers, the great bulk being exceedingly 
poor and depending on immediat«‘ ein}»loyment 
for subsiatenci'. And a study of the Board of 
Trade returns for the la-d. few vears confirms 
the same opinion. ' There sci nio no doubt,” 
says Sir R. Gilfen in his i-eporl, “ of the broad 
facts that the miijoiii.y frhc adult jualo 
emigrants are labourers, ami of single adult 
female emigrants, domestic .s i vants. ” In iho 
last nine months of 1912 out, of 223,60S adult 
emigrants (British subjects) ie iving the United 
Kingdom 124,1.')6 were males, ami 99,152 
feinahcs, classified as follows : 


Male — 

Agricultural. 

Coiiiniercial and professional . , 

.Skille<i tr.nli's.3S,Sia 

Labourers.3U,‘J1*J 

Mi.sc<3lIaneous.11,330 

Female - 

Doniestio and olln r sei\atit.s . SL'.'SS 

Dn-ssiiiakers and ol In'i-1,iados . , 5,7o;) 

TeacdiHi's, clerks, and proftssions . 3,37l> 

No state! occiipal ii)ii .... r>.s,:cjr» 


It may reasonably ])e assumed that the major¬ 
ity of those whose occiq)atioiis are notslated were 
also unskilled labourers ; hence it is })robal)lo 
t hat some 156,000 out of 224,000, about sixty- 
nine ])er cent, were of this description. Tlte 
reports of the Emigrants’ Information Olliec may 
at first sight appear to contradict this, as the 
larger })ercentage of tlndr recorded impiirics lias 
been from mechanics ; this, however, is natural 
from the jiosition of the office in Eomlon, and 
the general readiness of th(3 mechanic as com¬ 
pared with the unskilled labourer in availing 
himself of an institution of this kiml. 

It wouM a[)pear to be the fact that iicitlior 
of tlie ordinary tenets as to the class of persons 
who leave the country is correct. The pauper 
cannot go—despite the theory that emigration 
was to relieve the weakest portion of the com¬ 
munity ; the receiving country rejects hiin, and 
the regulations which agents of government 
here and abroad have sought to enforce con¬ 
stantly tend to oneourage the better class of 
emigrant. Macintyre, writing seventy years 
ago, insisted on this: “Emigration, as it ia 
carried on from this country, does not afford any 
relief to the masses of the people reduced to the 
verge of .starvation.” ‘ ‘ The conditiens required 
of the persons selected for emigration show that 
they are [>icked individuals.” Emigration has 
done little or nothing towards elevating the 
lowest classes of our people. But, on the 
other hand, it appears to be ui’.true that only 
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tlie best of them are leaving us. With some 
reservation as to what stamp of man is really 
the best and strongest in a community, we need 
not accept that theory. While it is obvious that 
a man must have some capital before he can emi 
grate to Australasia or the States, especially if 
he take his family with him, and that he must 
have some energy to cause him to make the 
effort to move, the fact seems to be that the 
best and most skilled workers, those who feel 
they can make their way, remain at home ; 
the less competent hands emigrate. The figures 
given above support this opinion, which is en¬ 
dorsed by Sir E. Gillen (comp. Francis 
Galton’s Hereditary Genius, p. 31b). Hence 
it appears that the loss of productive power to 
the country is not serious. And if the pro¬ 
ductive capacity, the skill and worth of the 
emigrants is improved in their new sphere, there 
is a clear economic gain to the world at large. 
A more real disadvantage to a country is found 
in the tendency of males to emigrate in greater 
numbers than females. Ernigiation in this 
as[)ect ap})ears as contributing indirectly to the 
greater immorality and pauperism whicli usu¬ 
ally result from the excess of females. 8imi- 
' larly there may bo a loss to the community in 
having to educate and bring up a new set of 
children to take tho place of adult emigrants. 

The questions of tho el feet of the removal of 
labour on wages, and tho prospect of thereby 
raising the standard of comfort amongst the 
labouring classes, are matters which bring us to 
the consideration of the volume of emigration. 
To raise wages in any particular tra<io it is 
necessary that an ample number of that par¬ 
ticular craft should be removed at one time ; 
and that is an event which docs not occur. 
Some otfoct might bo produced on all trades by 
the removal of a very largo moss of general 
labour ; but neither is tliat at present attain¬ 
able ; though tliero is a growing tendency 
towards encouraging emigration in families and 
small cominunitie.s, c.<j. to the state coloni< ;> 
of the Argentine Ke[»ublic. 

In comi^uting tho volume of emigration, we 
must obviously set oil against it the total of 
immigration in each year. Thus in 1912 the 
gross number of emigrants from tho United 
Kingdom to non-European countries (incliniing 
foreigners and chihlren) was t)5b,835 ; tlic 
number of immigrants was 340,()90 ; the net 
emigration being thus 316,139. Sir 11. Gitfeii 
notes that both vary in well-delined cycles, 
guitled by the state of trade ; when prosperity 
is at its height there is a decline of gross emigra¬ 
tion, aecompanied by increase of immigi-ation. 
It lias unfortunately happened of late years in 
England that the immigrants who take tho 
place of our British emigrants are foreigners of 
a lower stamp than our own people ; so that 
there is a double loss apart from mere figures ; 
for these foreigueis not only replace better men, 


but tend again to lower the standard of comfort 
and depress the status of the workers. 

The annual average number of persons of 
British and Irish origin who have emigrated 
since 1861, with proportion to the total 
population of the United Kingdom, is as 
follows; 



A nnufl 1 

Proportion 

Period. 

Ucii 

Average. 

to Total 
Population. 

1851-1860 

164',0S5 

•58 per cent 

1861-1870 

157,182 

•60 „ 

1871-1880 

167,891 

•51 

1881-1890 

255,853 

•70 „ 

1891-1900 

174,279 

•44 „ 

1901-1910 

284,146 

•65 ,, 

1911-1912 

461,096 

1-01 


These tigures include tourists and travellers as 
well as emigrants. In 1912 a new method of 
computation was adopted demanding a state¬ 
ment of the countries of last and of intended 
future permanent residence. It is now possible 
to separate emigrants from and immigrants to 
the United Kingdom from passengers passing 
through. Thus in 1912-13 out of 474,509 
Britisli subjects who left for non-European 
countries, 407,729 were Oond fide emigrants, 
and of 341,660 persons (British and alien) who 
arrived, 74,798 intended to remain. 

Of the emigrants from the United Kingdom 
in 1912 about 25 per cent wont to the United 
States, 40 per cent to British North America, 
18 ])er cent to Australia, 13 per cent to other 
British Colonies, and 4 per cent to other 
foreign oouiTtries. 

The secondary results of emigration are (a) 
commercial ; (5) political. 

(a) They dillcr according as the emigrants go 
to a foreign country or a colony. When a colony 
is protected like a foreign country against British 
goods, it does not inueh matter commercially 
whether ho goes to a colony or not. But where 
preference is given to British goods, and there 
is a growing tendency towards this among our 
colonies, it makes a great dilVeience. d'he 
general effect is well described by Waketiekl. 

“The emigrants would be producers of food 
. . . and raw materials of maniilaeture for this 
country ; we should buy their surplus food and 
raw materials witli maimfaetured goods. Every 
piece of our colonisation, therefore, would add to 
the power of the whole mass of new countries 
to supply us with employment for capital and 
labour at homo. Thus employment for capital 
and labour would be increased in two ways and 
two places at the same time ; abroad, in the 
colonies, by the removal of capital and people 
to fresh fields of ]>roduction ; at home by the 
extension of markets or the importation of food 
and raw materials.” 

How true this is may be seen by the growth 
of trade between Great Britain and her colonies 
(see Imports and Exports). The enhance- 
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ment of Great Britain’s comniercial prosperity, 
owing to emigration to her colonies and the 
United States, is an admitted fact. But when 
the emigrant goes to a foreign coimtry and is 
lost in the general mass of its population, it is 
impossible to earmark his particular effect on 
increase of trade ; if trade were free, old associa¬ 
tion might do much ; but in the vast majority 
of cases the matter is determined by other 
causes. Of all the nations who have most 
increased the national commerce with foreigners 
tt’migh emigration, we should select the Oer- 
inaiis as the most successful at the present day. 

But a large emigration may sometMoes pro¬ 
duce a transfer of trade which is a di stinct loss 
"to a country. England seems to be experiencing 
something of this sort in consc'^^uence of the 
higli tariffs of other countries, e.<j. the McKinley 
Act of the United States ; wlten manufactures 
arc transferred bodily to their best market 
there will he a loss of people and of protits 
io England. But in this case emigration is 
a result rather than a cause, dilfering herein 
from the emigration of tlie Flemings from the 
Low Countries in the 14th century, which pro¬ 
duced a transfer of the woollen manufacture to 
England. 

(b) With purely political results of emigra¬ 
tion we are not here concerned. On the one 
hand, it tends to the union of nations and to 
the establi.shmont of peace ; on the other, it is 
always increasing the responsibility of a nation 
towards foreign powers. England with her 
many subjects scattered over the globe, and her 
vast possessions across the seas, is the gi’cat 
example of the double responsibility. We are 
not likely now, as the Romans did, to make 
emigration a distinct method of control over 
subject peoples. 

In reviewing the foregoing results we have 
purposely selected Great Britain as their chief 
exponent. And we have dealt with the king¬ 
dom as a whole : in Scotland and Ireland, taken 
separately, we find two well-marked opposite 
results. Scotland has sent out a steady 
stream of emigrants whose departure has only 
strengthened those who were left behind. Ire¬ 
land, partly from poverty, partly from political 
causes, has been rapidly depleted of the stronger 
part of her population. In examining the emi¬ 
gration from other countries, we also find special 
phases to arrest us. Norway and Sweden haye 
both been centres of a large emigration, which 
appears to be gaining strength. In Norway 
the causes and effects have been akin to the 
case of Scotland. In Sweden the parallel is 
rather with Ireland. In Italy the large annual 
emigration is becoming a serious drain, and 
the face of the country is already showing 
this. The loss of the more enterprising 
peasantry is making more helpless those who 
are left behind. Germany, on political grounds, 
has checked the tendency to emigrate ; sha 


does not wish to lose her soldiers at the best 
period of their lives. 

The comparative strength of emigration in 
eertain European countries may be gauged by 
the following figures for 1910-11 ; 


Great Britain and Ireland . 
Holland . . . . 

Germany . . . . 

Italy . . . . 

Norway . . . . 

Sweden . . . . 


10*05 per 1000 
7-30 

•39 

irr43 ‘ 

5*02 

3*59 „ 


These figures show the groiS ration *, wo 
must go furtli^r for the ret lesiilt. In the 
last three countries mentioned there is little 
immigration to balanec tho drair One of the 
best instances where population has, decade after 
decade, been kept statiouar> by emigration is 
that of tho Leeward Islands in the West Indies. 
Emigration from France is very slight. 

Before concluding, a reference is required to 
the considerable annual emigration from India 
to the British tropical colonies, and from Cliina 
to the Australian colonies and tho United 
States. The Indian government do not en¬ 
courage emigration, except under very strict 
conditions and safeguards. The Chinese law, 
till recently at any rate, prohibited it ; but 
pressure of population set the law at defiance, 
and the government, as is its wont, connived. 
In 1852 Sir E, Bowiiiig expressed the ojdnion 
that it left greater ease to those who remained 
and cleared the country of vagi-ants. Hardly 
any women leave China, and this gives the 
movement a special feature. An indirect effect 
of slow grow til may be expected in the case 
of Indian coolie emigration, especially that 
to the West Indies. The lowest classes of 
the population go: their return at a stated 
period is i)art of their agieement; they come 
t)ack mucli iin])roved in circumstances, with 
standards of living gi’eatly raised. But the 
population of both China and India is so 
crowded that hardly a mark can yet be said 
to have been left upon it l)y emigration. 

[The aspect of emigiation here discussed is 
but slightly referred to in most published works. 
Special attention may be called to chapters 11. and 
IX. of Immigration nvd Kmigration : A Study in 
Social Science, Prof. Mayo Smith, London, 1890 : 
this book has a full bibliography.—The reports 
of the Emigration Commissioners from 1832 to 
1370. — The annual statistics of the Board of 
Trade, especially the reports for 1877 and 1891. 
First and second reports on the Emigrants’ In¬ 
formation Office, 1887-88. — An Essay on Planta¬ 
tions, by Sir Francis Bacon.— A Treatise, by John 
de Witt, Pensioner of Holland.— A Discourse 
concerning Plantations, by Sir Josiah Child (all 
three re-published amongst select tract?., London, 
1827 ).— The Effects of Distant Colonisation on the 
Parent State, Thomas Arnold, 1815.— Thoughts 
on Population and Starvation, by J. J. Mac- 
intyre, London, 1841.— Letter on i,he Condition 
1 of England, by R Torrens, 1843. —A View of 
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the Art of Colonisatioriy by E. Gibbon Wake- 
lield, London, 1849.—An essay Uebcr italieiiische 
Ausiranderung und Feldaroeit in Ilalienische 
Gyps-Figuren^ von W. Kaden, Leipzic, 1891.] 

C. A. H. 

[For the effect on the country which receives 
the eniigiauts, see Immigration.] 

EMINENT DOMAIN. This terra, in 
constant use among American lawyers and 
publicists, but still hardly familiar in England, 
seems to be derived from a phrase of Grotius 
(De Jure Belli ac Pads, 1. i. ch. iii. vi. § 2) 
where, speaking of the attributes of supreme 
public authority in a state, he says; “in 
(piibus comprehenditur et dominium eminens 
quod civitas habet in cives et res civiurn ad 
usmn ])ublicum. ” That is to say, there is in 
every state a paramount authority over tlie 
persons and {mqtorty of its subjects for matters 
of public advautiige. It will be carefully 
observed that this is not a right of property, 
and is quite independent of the laws or <ioctrinc3 
as to tlio tenure of any kind of [uoperty whicli 
pre\ail in this or that state. Where the state, 
or a public department, in a corporate capacity, 
or as an ideal or “moral” person, is the 
owner of any property, its rights are the 
ordinary rights of an owner. The right or 
power now in (picstion is to siqteisede the 
ordinary rights of the subject, whatever tliey 
may be. In otlier j)assages Grotius calls it 
“ supereminent,” as if to make tin's clear, 
lleiiig a power above ordinary legal riglits, it 
can be set in motion only by an exercise of 
legal sovereignty ; in otlier words it can take 
i-lleet in a civilised state, except perhaps in 
singular onierg(mcics, only by (express legislation 
or under somo authority conferred by express 
legislal ion. This jiassage alone does not make 
it clear wbetber Grotius eoutemplated the. 
right or power of “eminent domain” as some¬ 
thing caji.ible of being in frequent and normal 
action, and having a settled place in the institu¬ 
tions of public law. F(‘rhaps he was here 
thinking rather of impressing men for service 
against ;in invader, entering on private land to 
make rortili(^itions (a jiowtu’ attributed to the 
crown from ancient times by the common law 
of England), taking horses and provisions for 
urgent military nee<ls, and the like. But in a 
later chapter (i. iii. eh. xx. vii. ^ 1) he dis¬ 
tinctly siiys that it is not merely an emergency 
power, but e.\isLs for the sake of the public 
weal ill general. In modem usage we speak of 
“ emimmt domain” only as exercisable with 
reganl to property. Experience has shown 
that many objects of public utility and necessity 
CAiinot be elfectod without overriding the 
ordinary rights of owners, and especially the 
right of parting with one’s [iroperty, if at all, 
only on such terms as one thinks fit to accept. 
On the other haml it is found necessary or 
expedient to make inteife.reiiee of this kind as 


little burdensome to the individual as is con- 
sistent with accomplishing the public objects in 
view, and to avoid, both in fact and in appear¬ 
ance, anything like arbitrary disturbance of 
private rights. Hence the exercise of sove¬ 
reignty in this kind is reduced to rule and 
brought under legal and judicial categories. 
Under names denoting either the power itself, 
as “eminent domain” in America, or the 
principal mode and effect of its exercise, as 
“ compulsory iiurchase ” in England, “expro¬ 
priation pour cause d’utilite publique ” in 
France, “ Zwangsenteignuiig ” in Germany 
(where, however, “ Expropriation ” is in more 
general use), we find the matter dealt with, 
on snbstantuilly similar lines, in the legislation 
and jurisprudence of most civilised couiitrie.s. 

The principles recognised, it is believed, in 
all jurisdictions, though secured by various forms 
of procedure, are that i)rivate property is not 
to be taken by compulsion unless for some 
object of which the public utility has been 
proved, that it must not be taken witliout just 
compensation, and that the oompHiisation must 
be })aid or at least put in tlic way of impartial 
ascertainment before possession can be required. 
The enactment of the French Civil Code “ Nul 
ne pent ctre contraint de eerier sa propriete, si 
ce nest pour cause d’utilite publique, et 
moyemiant line juste et prrvilable iiidemnite ” 
(art. 545) may be taken as a concise and typical 
statement. It is eo 2 >ie<l or translated in many 
other co<ies (e.g. Civil Code of Lower Canada, 
art. 407). The exeicisc of eminent domain on 
terms of just compensation goes back, in France, 
to tlie early 14th century (see Philippe le Bel’s 
ordinance quoted, Law Quart, Rev,, iii. 316). 
A law of 1841 (to be found in the collections 
of Lois 'usw'Urs) now regulates the 2>rocedure in 
France ; it has probably served as a model for 
similar legislation in many of the countries 
which have adoj^ted the Napoleonic codes or 
come under their influence. In England the 
method has been for promoters of ])nblic works, 
such as canals, bridges over navigable rivers, 
and in later time.s railwa 3 's, to apply to parlia¬ 
ment for incorporation, and at tlie same time 
to seek the grant of compulsory powers. Parlia¬ 
ment cannot of course bo hound by any positive 
law in the exercise of its supreme power of 
law-making, but the settled practice of Parlia¬ 
ment ill dealing with private bills embodies 
all the es.seutival safeguards. What is called 
“proving the preamble” of a private bill is 
really a (luasi-judieial process of establishing, 
by full and often keenly-contested argument, 
the utility of the projiiosed undertaking. Com¬ 
pensation used to be separately provided for in 
every Act granting compulsory powers to take 
land: at length “the multiplicity of such 
statutes and the general similarity of their 
provisions led to the enactment of various 
general laAvs, notably the Lands Clauses Con- 
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solidation Act of 1845, which,” together with 
later amending Acts dealing with particular 
matters of procedure, ‘ ‘ is really a code regulating 
the law and practice of the eminent domain.” 
(Mr. Carman F. Randolph in Law Quarterly 
Review, iii. 323). “Lands Clauses Acts” and 
“Compensation” are the English lawyer’s 
practical catch - words on the subject. 'Dio 
ultimate feudal superiority of the crown has 
nothing to do with eminent domain, althocgdr 
the two things have sometimes been confiiMd | 
c.jn by able writers. It is siitlicient to say 
that the principles are the same, pnd <he 
pra( I ice alike in all essential matters, ’ rr-tnee, 
where feudal tenures have long bi ' H '!)oii.sbed, 
and in tin United States, where they nevao had 
any etfeci ive existence. 

Jiiininent domain has been described by the 
liiyliest American authoi ity, the Supreme Court 
of ilie United States, as “the right which 
^>elongs to the society or to the sovereign of 
ftis[)osiiig in cases of necessity, and for the 
])ublic sai'oty, of all the wealth contained in 
ihe State” — Pollard's lessee v. Hagan (1844), 
15 Curtis, 391, 395, s.c. 3 How. 212. It is 
carefully distinguished by American publicists 
from the right, which they call the police 
power, of lestraining the use of private 
property in ways Avhich may be dangerous, 
olfensive, or otherwise injurious to the public 
weal. The specially full discussion and defini¬ 
tion of these topics in the United States 
})roccods from the fact that the legislative 
power, botli of the federal and of the slate 
governments, is not unlimited, but must be 
exercised in conformity with the constitutions 
of the United States and of the respective 
states of the union. 

[American treatises on Constitutional Law ; 
Kent’s Comm., ii. 339, and ch. .xv. of Cooley on 
Constitutional TAmitations will suflice for most 
^^eneral purposes ; also recent works on Eminent 
Domain by Lewis, 1888 ; and Mill, 2nd ed. same 
date.—In England, Cri])ps on the Principles of 
the Law of Compensation, 3rd ed. 1892. Mr. 
Randolph’s article above cited, iii. 311, 

gives a convenient general view.] f. p. 

EMMERY i)E Sept Fontaines, Henp.i 
Charles (1789-1842), was chief engineer of 
the Fonts et Ohaicss^es. He superintended the 
construction of the canal of Saint Maur, and of 
the bridge over the Seine at Ivry, and about 
five miles of servers and six miles of water- 
conduits were laid by him in Paris between 1832 
and 1840. He principally wrote on subjects 
connected with his profession, but published in 
1837 a short pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
AmAliorcUion da sort drs Ouvi'lers dans les 
Travawx, Publics, in which he condensed the 
results of his o^vn experience of the state of 
workmen employed in extensive public works. 
He strongly advocated the arbitration of the 
State IngDiieurs in all contentions arising be¬ 


tween contractors for the State and their w'ork- 
riien, and the responsibility, according to the 
case, of the State or of the head contractors for 
accidents or ill-health resulting from unhealthi¬ 
ness of work. He gives some interesting statis¬ 
tical details on the amount of indemnities al¬ 
lowed under these heads of the principal works 
lie had superintended. On an average, they 
amounted to 35 francs (say £1 : 8s.) per case, and 
to the proportion ^f 3, 2-26, and 0*50 francs per 
I 1000 francs (2s. od., Is. 10id, and .'"mI. per £40) 
of the gross cost ^jf works pe formofL E.ca. 

EMPANEL. To put the names of jurymen 
on a list which i.s ealh'd the panel. K. s. 

EMPHYTEUSIS. An exf)ie>‘=!ion of Roman 
law, for the permanent letting' of . land at a 
chief rent, called p 'nsio. The tenant was. for 
all practical purposes, the owner of the land 
(cp. Feu). e. s. 

EMPIRICISM. Empiricism is a term of 
somewhat vague import. Perhaps it is oftenost 
used in an unfavourable sense to describe the 
frame of mind of one who cannot or will not 
reason from general principles, but guides hiin- 
.sclfin every eniergency by reference to particu¬ 
lar experiences. Consistent empiricism in this 
sense is, strictly sfieaking, impossilile. The 
empiric who most loudly disclaims recourse to 
general propositions must em])loy them as soon 
a.s he begins to apply his empirical wusdom. 
Ho mn.st relloct somewhat alter this fashion :—■ 
Tho present case ro.scmbles, or docs not re¬ 
semble, certain cases wliich I liav»‘ known. 
Therefore certain results which followed in 
those cases are likely, or are unlikely, to ensue 
in this case. Therefore 1 ought, or I ought 
not, to take such and such measures. Here 
the most scrupulous emi)iric is reduced to em¬ 
ploy both induction and deduction, to form a 
theory applicable to more than the single case 
bel’ore him ; in a word, to have recourse to 
general rea.soning. It is true that he may not 
utter his argument aloud, tliat he may be him¬ 
self unconscious that he i.s arguing. Men of 
practical genius, whether .soldiers or statesmen, 
men of bnsine.ss, or medical men, often carry out 
extremely complicated and subtle processes of 
reasoning which they have no time to note, 
which language is hardly adequate to exjire.ss, 
and which produce upon bystanders the elfeet 
of a happy unaccountable knack. Such men 
are often mistaken for mere empirics, but that 
is only because they theorise so rapidly and so 
well. 

Empiricism, in so far as it is serious, may be 
described as an illogical protest against the 
abuse of logic. Most persons of systematic 
mind are in such a hurry to complete a system 
that they will not take time either to ascertain 
all the facts important to be known or to give 
to each kiiowni fact its due place and signifi¬ 
cance. Accordingly they make wild work when 
they apply their systems to the facts of life. 
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The mischief thus occasioned has often led men 
of real sagacity to express themselves as though 
all reasoning were useless in practice, whilst 
they only meant to say that any reasoning 
which is to be of use in practice must be 
dillicult. 

The empiric and the theorist have by turns 
exerted a dominating influence upon the study 
of political economy among all nations. Until 
the 18th century books of economic theory were 
comparatively few, and their practical influence 
was comparatively small. Statesmen and the 
public sought economic guidance chiefly from 
persons actually engagetl in industry and com¬ 
merce. Of tins emjtiiical wisflom Sir Thomas 
Ghehiiam may be taken as a favourable instance. 
If its admonitions were now an<l then disre¬ 
garded, this\va.s less in deference to the opinion 
of economic theorists than in deference to a 
supposed interest of government or doctrine of 
religion or morals. But in the course of the 
18th century theoretical writers upon political 
econoiriy began to acquire an unftrecedented 
authority. To their teaching chiefly was due 
the revolution in favour of individual freedom 
and unrestrained competition which filled the 
first half of the 19th century. Since the middle 
of the century empiricism has perhaps regained 
some of its former power, 'i'he views of Adam 
Smith and his immediate- sucee.ssors were per* 
lisps more dee[)ly coloured by the circumstances 
of their <iwn age than they themselves could be 
conscious of, or woulcl luivo admitted at the 
time, for nothing is more difficult even for the 
deej»est thinker than to clear himself of the iullu- 
once of tlie atmo.spherc in whieli ho moves and 
has moved all Ids life, 'the correction of ceo- 
nomie doctrine l)y lator students has made the 
m.aii) tlieory enuneialed at mice more accurate 
and eompreheusivf, and loss easy of practical 
aiiplication. Political power has passed to 
clas.ses who do not read political economy, and 
politicians do not think it prudent to (plot** 
eouiiomiNts. But political economy may regain 
its former intluence when it is more gem-rally 
studied and its lessons are enforced by the 
stern teachingof actual experience. p. <\ m. 

BMPLOYKUS AND BMPLOVKD. During 
recent years economic writers have been bi ing- 
ing into greater prominence the functions of 
the employer in industrial allairs. The older 
English economists legardcd the agents con- 
ceriie<l in the [iroduclion of wealth as three in 
iimuber, viz. land, labour, and capital ; and 
in a similar way they eonsidered tliat the 
classes concerned in the distribution of wealth 
were tlirce in number also, viz. landloids, 
labourers, and capitalists. The landlonl received 
relit, the labourer u'ages, and the capitalist 
profits. They analysed indeed tlie share of the 
capitalist or PuoFirs into the constituent ele¬ 
ments of interest on capital, iusurance against 
risk, and wages of superintendence or manage¬ 


ment ; but they did not apparently establish 
any distinct conception in their own minds— 
nor did they endeavour to instil any such con¬ 
ception into the minds of their readers—of the 
employer as separate from the capitalist. And it 
was natural that they should adopt this position; 
for it is only with the modem development of 
the Banking and Bill-Broking system, which 
permits of the systematic lending of capital by 
one man, or body of men, to another, and only 
also with the modern growth of large indus¬ 
tries (see Large and Small Trade) that the 
functions of the employer have acquired a 
marked and separate importance of their own. 
Under the Domestic System of Industry, 
which previously prevailed, manufacture was 
carried on mainly in the houses of craftsmen, 
who were generally employers on a small scale, 
working for the most part for a market near at 
hand, the conditions of which varied but little, 
and supplying in the main from their own 
resources the capital needed for conducting 
their business. But, with the changes conse¬ 
quent on the Industrial Revolution At 
the close of the 18th and the opening of the 
19th century, manufacturing industry passed 
from villages to towns, and from the house of 
the craftsman to the factory of the employer. 
The functions of the emi)loyer as sucli became 
important; for he had to anticii)ato the fluctu¬ 
ating demands of a world-wide market, and to 
direct the operations of a multitude of workmen 
who were engaged ninler an organised .system 
of mimite Division of Labour on small 
portions of work, all of which were necessary 
to, and formed ]iart of, a complete manufacture. 
He now acquire<l also to some extent a sejmrate 
character from that of the capitalist ; for, 
although lie generally posse.ssed some capital of 
his own, he eon hi, throngli the agency of 
bankers ari<l others, obtain the loan of further 
capital from those who did not wish to enter 
on active bmsine.xs for themselves, but were 
glad to re('<‘ive interest for tlie use of their 
siirplns Wealth. And hen^’e at the present 
time, while it is recognised that the functions 
of Ihe emi)loyer and of the capitalist are to 
some extent as a general rule combined in one 
person, and while it is still held by most liters 
that tlie term prolits should be understood as 
including interest on capital as well as wages 
or earnings of superintendence or management, 
it is also considered that an adequate classihea- 
tion of those among whom the wealth produced 
in a country is distributed should assign a 
distinct place to emiiloyers as such, and by 
some writers it is urged that the term “ profits 
should be confinofl to that [xirt of the employer’s 
receipts which belong to him as such, that 
is, to his earnings or wages of management or 
sujierintendence, and should not be extended to 
the interest which he obtains as a capitalist for 
himself, or hands over to some one else from 
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whom he has procured a loau. This last view 
is held, amongst others, by the American econo¬ 
mist, General F. A. Walker, who, together with 
Bagehot in England, has been specially instru¬ 
mental in bringing the importance and distinc¬ 
tive character of the functions of the employer 
into due ]>iominence. Ho has even adoj^ted 
{Political PJcmiomy, pt. iv. ch. iv.) a theory 
which regards the profits of the employer, using 
the term profits in this narrow sense, as being 
of the nature of Kent, and depending for 
amount on the natural ability possessed, and 
the opportunity enjoyed, by <]itl‘erent employers, 
in the same way as the economic rent of land 
depemls on its fertility and situation. But 
among English writers, at any rate, the term 
profits is generally employed in the wider sense ; 
although there is a growing tendency to regard 
that part of them which re[>resents earnings or 
wages of management or superintendence, as 
governed by similar laws to those which deter¬ 
mine the earnings of labour generally. 

The employer’s labour, it is held, is labour of 
a high, and indeed of a siieeial class, but it is 
none the less labour, and it must not be con¬ 
founded in any way with interest on capital 
(s(‘e Eauninus and In i'erest Fund). Ihigeliot 
has com[>arcd {Economic Studies, pp. .od, etc.) 
the modern employer to the editor of a news¬ 
paper, or the general of an army, and has 
remarked in a striking passages that just as the 
general of an army is “ nowadays a man at the 
far end of a telegraph—a Count Moltke with 
his head over some papers—who sees that the 
pr()[)"r persons are slain, and who secures the 
victory,” so in commerce the “whole” is now 
“an alfair of money and management—of a 
lliiiiking man in a dark ollice computing the 
prices of guns or worsteds.” The employer 
“ scLlies what goods shall be made, and what 
not ; what brought to market, and what not. 
He is the general of the army ; he fixes on the 
])laii of operations, organises its means, ami 
sii]>crintcnds its execution. If he does this 
well, the business succeeds and continues ; if 
he does it ill, the busiiu’ss fails and ceases. 
Everything depends on the correctness of the 
unseen decisions, on the secret sagacity of the 
<letermiinng mind.” In a similar way General 
Walker ( JVages Question, ch. xiv.), after remark¬ 
ing that the conditions of admission to the 
employing class are a “long self-inttiation, a 
high premium of immediate loss, and a great 
degree of uncertainty as to ultimate success,” 
(piotes from M. Courcelle-Seneuil’s Op6raiions 
dc Bamquc (p. 392) an enumeration of the 
r|ualities which an employer should possess. 
They are “ du jugement, du bon sens, de la 
fermete, de la decision, unc appreciation froide 
et calme, une intelligence ouverte et vigilante, 
peu d’imagination, beaucoup de memoire et 
d’application ” (judgment, good sense, firmness, 
decision, a calm and cool temper, an open and 
VOL. 1. 


alert mind, little })Ower of imagination, great 
power of memory and of application). Professor 
and Mrs. Marshall {Economics of Industry, bk. iii. 
ch. ix. § 4, old edition) regard the work of the 
employer as consisting of two main varieties. 
“The first is that of organising the production ; 
of determining what sliall be made, and how it 
shall be made ; and of deciding wliere and 
when to buy and sell. We may,” they remark, 
“ adopt ail American term and call this engineer- 
irig the business. The second part of liis work, 
which may be called that of snperintendence, 
consists in |»roviding for the proper carrying 
out of his instructions,” As the size of the 
business increases, the employer tends more 
and more to depute the duties of superintend¬ 
ence to .subordinate managers and foremen, and 
to concentrate his own tlionght and atLention 
on tlie engineeriiuj of the business. To some 
extent he becomes, as Bagehot has aptly ex¬ 
pressed it {Economic Studies, p. 59), like a 
cabinet minister, who may be sliiftcd from 
one department of state to another in succc'ssful 
reliance on the specialised knowhulge ol‘ the 
subordinate permanent oillcials. He ceases 
index'd to bo j'crsonally ac(juainted with his 
actual workmen, but he is able to bring his 
ability and experience to bear more exclusively 
on tlie work of management. “The highest 
class of employers,” writes General Walker 
{PoHtical Economy, pt. iv. eh. iv.) consists of 
those “ rarely-gifted ])crsons who, in common 
I)lirase, seem to turn evcrytliing they touch 
into gohl ; whose commercial dealings have the 
air of magic ; wlio liavc such power of insight 
as almost to seem to have the power of fore¬ 
sight ; who arc so resohito and firm in temi)er 
that apprehensions and alarms, and* re])cated 
shocks of disaster, never cause them to relax 
their liold or change their course ; wlio have 
such command over men that all witli whom 
tliey have to do acquire vigour from the contact, 
and work for them as they would not, }>erhaps 
could not, work for others, just as great 
ca[)taiiis (sec Industry, Captains of) inspire 
their armies witli a confidence which alone 
goes far to make them invincible.” Below 
these men come a “much larger” class of a 
“high order of talent, though without genius 
or anything savouring of magic ”—“men of 
natural mastery, sagacious, prompt, and resolute 
in their avocations.” Then como the “men 
who, on the whole, do well, or pretty well, in 
business and lower down come a “ multitude 
of men who are found in the control of business 
entciqirises for no very good reason that can be 
seen by those who knpw them.” The passages 
which have been quoted will sufficiently indi¬ 
cate the nature of the work and qualities 
required of a modem employer, and will explain 
the high remuneration which he often com¬ 
mands. The average earnings, indeed, of 
employers seem now to be falling, with the 

2 z 
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gen(-ral difiiision of education and the rapid 
suread of inventive discovery. But the modern 
world of business oilers greater opportunities for 
excf[)t(ional talent and extraordinary luck than 
hav* p(!rha[)S ever before been alforded ; and 
the aniount of capital and of labour ]>lacod at 
the disposal of a single eni})loyer is fre<picntly 
vtn-y considerable, 'fhe einidoyer is in a sense 
the {)ivot on whieh tlie modern world of indus¬ 
try I’evolvcs, and the <listin<‘!ive ]>rominence 
into whieli he has been brought in more n'Cent 
economic literature has conduced to greater 
delinitfuifs.s in questions of disirilmlion gener¬ 
ally, arel in particular in tin* eonsideralion of 
tliri'c matters of the lirst importance, ddie 
oouception that a conlliet between labour and 
capital is involvi-d in the relations of employers 
lo eiiiploycfl is shown to be somewhat mislead¬ 
ing ; (or tin* t*niplover is in a sense a labourer 
as well as the employed, and he often does not 
birnish himself the whole of the capital which 
he uses. It may even be supjdicd by indi- 
vitluals who are themselves em()loycd in his 
own oj- in other tiadfs. The employer is in 
reality a middleman, a kind of “bull'er” inter¬ 
vening b(*twet-n one set of indi\uduals and 
another ; and, while he may have to bear the 
liist brunt of the conflict, he may also shift 
part of I he bui'don on to others, d'ho conHiet 
is not then entirely, though it may be partly, 
between labour and capital ; but it is in some 
degree between one class of labourers and 
another, wdio are both interested in obtaining 
the supply of (xijtital on advantageous terms, 
and arc on the other hand ics[)eeLivLdy anxious 
to secure for themselves the larger share of the 
produce remaining when the claims of capital 
have been met. Another question, on wdiich 
eonsidei-able light is thrown by the modern 
inalyscs eif distribution, is the question of 
co-operative production (sec Co-oukhation). 
'rids has sometimCvS heen re})ie.>ented as a 
»|Uestion of eomhiiiing the funetion.s of capital 
and lahoiir in the j)ersons of the same indi¬ 
viduals ; Itut in reality, as (dciicral Walker has 
sliown Qiicsfion, ch. xv.), it involves 

the elimination of tlie enqdover. The work¬ 
men w'ish to take the responsibilities of manage¬ 
ment upon tliemselves, and to secure for their 
own heuefit the luolits of the employer. They 
arc unable to dispense with capital, even if 
they entertain such a wish ; and tliev may 
ae,(piire capital, and become ea]>llali>ts, without 
co-op.'mtice product ion. But the object, at 
wdiich they really aim, is more ditlicult, for the 
functions of the emp’myer are very impe>rtant, 
and tlmy arc making an attempt to undertake 
them tliemselves. A third and la,st question, 
which is alleeti’d by the distinctive importance 
of those functions, is that of Socialism (q.r.) 
Modern socialist W'rilers represent the products 
of manufacture as due entirely to the labour of 
the actual workmen, and therefore as belonging 


of right to them. They regard the employer 
as an exploiter and robber of labour, and they 
consider profits as the outcome of the surplus 
value (cii. Value) of what the labourer produces 
over what is re<(uired for bis subsistence. This 
tlieory of surplus value is fallacious in other 
respects ; but part of its error may be traced to 
a failure to distinguish the fuiictioiis of the 
emidoyer as .such from those of the ca[»italist as 
su' h, and to separate that portion of profits 
which forms the reward or earnings of the 
dilliciilt work of management from tliat which 
is simply and solely interest on ca]htaL 

[In addition to the books iiiontioiied above the 
student should consult J. S. Mill, Political Pcoji- 
omy, bk. ii. ch. xv. for the older definition of 
profits, and the/iciYoa K^uarterlij Joimial of Econo^ 
inics for liiS8 and 1893 for the controversy raised 
by (leiieral Walker’s Theonj of Business Profits. 
ItcfercMice should be made to Marshall’s Princfles 
of Erorumics, hk. iv. ch. xii., bk. vi. chs. vii. and 
viii., and Si<!gw'iek’s Potiiiral Econonii/, bk. ii. 
ehs. i. and viii., for the disposition to regard tlie 
labour of eruployers as suVijcct to the law’s affect¬ 
ing labour generally. For the tendency to a fall 
in average ]»rolits la-roy-Beanlieu’s “ E>-s<ii sur la 
repartition ties richesses, ch. xi. and the liejho't of 
the Industrial Pemmiera^ion Coyiferenee, 1887, 
l>p. 4, etc. and 186, etc., should be studied, 
i'ierstorff, Unt^nehmergeurinn. — H. v. Mangoldt, 
Pie Lehre rom Untcr/o hr/iergcu'inn .—Loria, La 
rendita fondiaria e la sua elisione naturale (see 
also EnTREI'HENEUR).] l. l. p. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880, 
43 k 44 Viet, c, 42, extends and regulates the 
liability of employers to make compensation 
for personal injuries suffered by workmen in 
ilieir service. At common law the liability 
<»1‘ an employer <lill‘ered with respect to 
l-ersoiis in his em}>loyment, from that witli 
respect to ]K*r.sons not in his employment (si'o 
Common Employment, Doctrine of). He 
was not liable to liis servants for the conse¬ 
quences of acts done by fellow-servants in the 
course of their service. He w’as, how'ever, 
liable to them for injuries resulting from the 
negligence of himsidf or his partner. Thus ho 
was bound to take reasonable care that his 
plant and machinery w’ere in a .safe condition, 
and that servants selected by him were com¬ 
petent to their work. But his liability to 
persons not in liis sei vice w’.as far more exten¬ 
sive. He was liable for injuries caused to 
them by his servants, even wdieii he had not 
been guilty of any negligence, even w’hen 
ho liad expres.sly forbidden the act producing 
injurious consequences. The diflcrenee of the 
employer’s liability towards his servants and 
towards the public might conceivably be justi¬ 
fied by the fact that the public has no choice 
as to incurring the danger which may result 
from his undertaking, w’hilst a workman can 
choose w'hether or u.) he will take service with 
any particular employer. But the distinction 
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came to be more oppressively felt as industry 
was more and more concentrated in huge con¬ 
cerns, such as railways and factories, where 
the range of choice between employers is limited, 
and service involves co-operation with a multi¬ 
tude of other “hands ” about whose individual 
care or dexterity nobody can learn much. The 
inlliicnce of the working class was exerted to 
obtain a modification of tlio common law, and 
the Em[)loyers’ Liability Act embodies a com¬ 
promise on the subject. It provides that in 
hve specified cases the workman who has sus¬ 
tained injury through the action of a fellow- 
workman may bring an action for redress as 
tiioiigh he were not in the same employment. 
Where the injury arises from (1) any defect in 
the works, plant, or machinery ; (2) the neglect 
of any person superintending ; (3) the neglect 
of any person whose orders the workman wa> 
bound to obey when the injury took pl.aee ; (4) 
the act of any I'cllow-scrvant d<mc in obedience 
to the rules, by-laws, or instructions (if improper 
or defective) of the em}tloyer or his delegate ; 
(5) the negligence of any signalman, [)oint.sman, 
or person having charge of a locomotive on a 
railway, the workman is put on tlie same footing 
w’ith the public. The act excluded seamen, 
domestic servants, and any servant not employed 
in manual labour. Notice of injury had to 
be given, and tlie action brought witliin a limited 
rime, and the amount of the compensation did 
not exceed three years’ earnings. Il' the injury 
proved fatal, the rigiit of action passed to the 
dead man’s representative. A new principle 
with regard to Eni])loyers' Liability was intro¬ 
duced by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, by which, in certain employments, work¬ 
men had the righttoconipensation for all injuri<‘s 
received while in the performance of their duties 
entirely irrespective of negligence. The Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, extended this 
riglit to all persons in service including seamen, 
but excluding the naval, military, and police 
services, persons earning more than £250 a 
year, casual labourers, etc. The conditions of 
claim are (1) personal injury by accident,— 
wilful injury excluded except when resulting in 
death or permanent disablement, but including 
<leath or disablement from industrial diseases ; 
(2) the accident must arise from and during 
employment; (3) the period of complete dis¬ 
ablement must be at least one week ; (4) notice 
of the accident must be given as soon as practic¬ 
able ; (5) medical examination is ie(piire<i. The 
serious and wilful misconduct of tlie workman 
forfeits all claim. 

[See Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
6 Edw. 7, ch. 58. For the previous state of 
the law see Macdonell, Tlie Law of Master and 
Servant. For a discussion of the principles 
involved, see Sir Frederick Pollock, Essays on 
Jurisprudence and Ethics (essay v., “ Employers’ 
Liability' ).] 


EMPLOYING CLASS. General F. A. 
Walker, who has contributed gi’eatly to bring 
into due prominence the functions discharged 
by the employer (see Employers and Em¬ 
ployed) in the modern world of industry, 
draws a distinction (J^ages Question^ ch. xiv.) 
between wdiat he calls a “false employing 
class” and the “real employing class,” to 
the latter of whicli alone these functions in his 
opinion properly belong. The “ false employ¬ 
ing class ” imdudes, in the first ]dace, those 
who hire siu’vants who help their employers 
rather to consume the Avealth they luive previ¬ 
ously produced than to produce fresh wealth. 
Lu the second place it includes artisans who 
are emjdoyers on so small a scale that they 
have only single apprentices ; and in the third 
place it comprises those who are nominally 
employers, but practically are partners of the 
employed ; and, foni-thly and lastl}^, it contains 
those who “cling to the skirts” of the profes¬ 
sion. The “real emjdoying class,” therefore, 
is the “comparatively small body of men” 
which is reached by eliminating these various 
kinds of “ false ” employers. r. i.. p. 

EMPLOYMENT. The numbei’ of persons 
employed in the ])erformanco of labour in a 
country obviously cannot exceed the number of 
persons capable of labour existing in the country, 
and, as a matter of fact, it is never for any length 
of time very miicl'i below this number ; in all 
countries the able-bodied unemployed, includ¬ 
ing not only the men “out of work,” but all 
others who from whatever cause are not engaged 
in labour, arc but a minute fraction of the whole 
able-bodied population. This is sufficient to 
show that, broadly speaking, the number of 
persons employed is regulated in the main by 
the number of persons seeking employment, or 
in other words, desirous of earning a livelihood 
by labour. In a small community, say of tem 
or twelve persons, living in entire isolation from 
their fellows, every one would find it easy 
enough to obtain employment, though he might 
find that a great deal of employment produced 
very little food. In a great community where 
co-operation in the production of wealth is 
etfected by means of exchange, the fact that 
there is always a certain small proportion of 
persons seeking employment who are unable to 
find it is chiefly due to the circumstance that, 
owing to the division of employments, every 
kind of production comes to be carried on by 
people who liave by training and experience 
acquired particular skill in that kind of pro¬ 
duction, so that when the demand for any one 
commodity slackens and the number cf those 
who produce it has to be reduced, or at any rate 
not increased at its normal rate, the personj 
deprived of this employment are not im¬ 
mediately absorbed in other employments. 

[Marshall, Eleiaents of Economics of Industry^ 
pp. 368, 369.] E. 0. 
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EMPLOYMENT OB’ W0MB:N AND 
CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. See Fe¬ 
male Laboitr. 

EM PLOYMENTS. See artiden on LARorR. 

EMPTION. The right of the crown, exer- 
cij5ed from time immemorial, to take and buy 
“at its need” or “for its use” an indelinitc 
amount of commodities, at such juice or on such 
terms of payment as the circumstances of the 
case might warrant. It was claimed hy Edward 
I. in 1‘297 that the king Avas “ free to buy ami 
sell like another”; the advantage to the crown 
being that sm.’h jiurchases W(‘re paid for by 
tallies, and the amount of the maltolte de¬ 
ducted from the purchase-money (see Mala- 
'I'oi/I’a). Jlall, //isfory of (Jnsfom. Rr.traur, 
vol. i. p|). 6*2, 64 ; (see also PuEioMi'l ioy and 
Eurvevance). If. Ha. 

I'l.M I’ddO- V BINDITIO. The Roman contract 
of sale, or of buying and selling as it is called 
in order to denote its bilateral character, is 
formed by one contiacting party promising to 
pay a sum of money or |>rice (yrethitnf and the 
othei’ parly jtromising to deliver a thing {iiicrf) 
in P^turn, Tin; <;ontract is binding by mere 
agi’ccincnt bctw('en the jiarties, neither rc<]uir- 
ing any formality nor delivery on one side, and 
so l)elonging to the ('lass of coutracds called con¬ 
sensual. Arrhn (see A uMvs ; Earnest Money), 
a sum of money or other object of value fre- 
(piently ‘^iv('n by a contracting j'arty to afford 
(3vid('ncc (if the ciintract. and a secuiity for its 
fullilmciit, is not a rc(jnisite of the ('ontract itself. 
There can bo no contract of lonytio-irmlilio un- 
h'ss a determinate juice, ora jiri'a* which can 1x3 
ma,(lc so (/(/ ('f'j-fiini fsf f/itn)! /•r/inm y/<i/e.<:/), 

is made |i;n t id' tlit3 agrc(‘mcnt. It. was at one 
I inie a su! jcct of disjiutc whether the |iric(‘ must 
iK'ccs.sa.rily h<‘ in monc\' ; thus ih** Sabinian 
scliool of jui-ists maintained that exeliange was 
a species, and llie oldest s{)(*cies, of sale, citing 
in su[)|3ort of tlieii' r iew tin’ lifies ot llomcr 
“ Here touelied Aelccan barks in ijnest ol w'iiie, 

They juireliased n witli I’oppor and with steel. 

With hide--, horned enttle, ami willi slaves.” 

(Posle's Tir. vj 1 11.) 

But the vie'w p-evailcd that .^ale was a (‘ontract 
di.stinguisln d I'roni barter or exchangt' hy the 
tae,t that it ha<l for its object tlie ]»avnicnt of 
a sum ot money for a thing. 

NVhert the eoniraet ot -n a'hVb) is com- 

jdete (he vendor is houml to deliv«‘r tire thing 
t.> the j-iirehaser and the jmrcha.ser to jray the 
jU'icc ot’ the thing, hat om' I'arty cannot hi? 
('ompelled t<A j'ci'forni his part if the other will 
not ja.'rlorm on hi.s ^icli'. 'fin' obligation laf 
the vend<u-is not to make the jiurchaser owner 
of the thing, hut only to give him possession 
id'it. If, howaw.'r, the jaircliaser i.s cAa'ctctl hy i 
a t Id I'd }»arly wlio has a superior title, the 
vendor is (ddiged to make good to him tlie loss. 
Owm.Tsliip of the thing does not pass to the 
purchaser until possession of it has been de¬ 


livered to him and he has paid the price, if it 
is a ready-money transaction. But though the 
property has not passed to the purchaser, he is 
subject to the risk {periculum) of its accidental 
loss, i.e. of loss Avhich cannot be attributed to 
the negligence of the vendor from the time of 
entering into the contract {respuit emptori). 
This rule is only applicable where tl^cre is a 
spccilic object appropi iated to the contract. If 
the thing i.s determined only by its genus or 
kind, the risk does not attach to the purchaser 
until the thing has been weighed, measured, or 
counted, and the jiurchaser has had notice of 
this having been done. The purchaser, on the 
other hand, could claim all accessions and 
profits of the thing lioiight arising between the 
making of the contract and the date of delivery. 

The vendor is liable on account of defects in 
the thing sold, not only Avlieii he represents 
that they are absent, or fraudulently conceals 
their existence, but, according to the laAv estab¬ 
lished by the edict of the cunile iEdilcs, who 
had jurisdiction over the market, even on 
account of latent defects nf the existence of 
Avhii'h ho was unaware. Thus in the Roman 
contract of .sale there is an inijilit'd Avarranty 
that the thing sold is free from defmjts. Such, 
in brief outline, arc the main features of the 
contract of ey^ptio-rr7i(i)tio, with which those 
of the English contract of sale of goods may be 
usefully compared. i;. .a. \v. 

EMULATION, Ekfeots ok, on Sociei v. 
The feeling of emulation may be defined as tlie 
desire to excel one’s fclloAv-creatures in any 
resjiect Avhahsoevor. It thus admits of infinite 
variations, produces the most dissimilar conse- 
(pK’uces, and givc.s rise to the most contradictory 
judgments. At its best the sjiirit of emulation 
is hardly di.stinguishablc from the desii’c to 
acliicve givatncss or perfection, at it.s Avorst tlio 
sjiirit of emulation is hardly distiuguishaldo 
fiom envy and uiicliaritabUmcss. It is. however, 
an indestructible iustinc.t., Avhicli may 1)C .schooled 
but cannot be extirpated, and Avliieh is most 
j)OAverful ill the mo.st vigorous natures. B’urthcr, 
it jirorrijits to unceasing eirort because it is 
insatiable. The jAlain animal aj>j)etitos may 
be sated ; but (‘miilatimi incessantly creates 
anew' its object of desire, and, the more it has 
aecomjdislie'i, finds the more to be (lone. Next 
to the instinct of self-jircscrARi.tion and the 
.instinct of sex, the instinct of emulation has 
jirobably had gi'cnter effects than any other 
ii[»on the eeononiie history of mankind. ’We 
may emsider its eU'ects shortly under three 
heads : t^l) Eniidatlon in accmnuhitiivj wealth, 
(2) E.n^iJ'dion in npendiny wealth, (3) Emxda- 
tion in other directions. 

(1) Emulation in accumulating Avealth. The 
desire to be richer than one’s neighbour, to 
excel him in the poAvor and consideration given 
by Avealth, has been a prime factor in accumula¬ 
tion. Its force has varied chiefly with two 
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circiunstances: with the degree of desire for 
wealth characterising any given society, and 
with the proportion of persons who hav. had a 
chance of acquiring riches. As to the former 
circumstance, societies have differed consider¬ 
ably in the value w’hich they assign to wealt^i 
in comparison with the other goods of life. 
The causes of this diUererice are too many and 
too subtle to be enumerated here ; but among 
the most influential are different moral and 
religious ideals, different stages of political 
development, different degrees of command 
over the resources of nature. As to the latter 
ciummstance—the proportion of persons who 
can indulge a spirit of emulation in the pursuit 
of riches is exceedingly variable. In many 
societies a small proportion ho.s been above, and 
a laige part has been below, any active emula¬ 
tion in wealth. Sometimes a class of nobles 
has owed its pre-eminence rather to birth and to 
military prowess than to riches, and has there¬ 
fore been less emulous of riches. Often a class 
of slaves "who were legally incompetent to hohl 
property, or of serfs who were not adequately 
protected by law^ in the enjoyment of their 
property, or a class of under[)aid free labourers 
who could barely earn their daily bread and 
nothing more, has found it difli(!ult or im¬ 
possible to rise into a more coijjfortable condi¬ 
tion, sfill more to compete in a rivalry of riclics. 
In such a case the spirit of emnlation dies out, 
because not fed with ho[)e. These remarks 
might be illustrated from the history of medijrval 
Europe, in which the emulation of riches a])- 
pears as a great force only in certain classe.s and 
in certain ]daces. Eut in such communities as 
our colonics and the United States of America, 
in which material well-being is the accepted 
ideal, in wdiich every citizen has hopes of realis¬ 
ing this ideal, and in which the command over 
natural resources is almost unbounded, the 
emulation of wealth becomes a passion as uni¬ 
versal as it is intense, and impels to an amazing 
economic development. 

It is conceivable, indeed, that emulation in 
the pursuit of wealth might become so intense 
as to lessen, not to augment, the wealth of 
society. Thus a community of meu so zealous 
in the pursuit of wealth that they grudged 
time, trouble, and money for national defence, or 
for alleviating social evils, might end in sub¬ 
jection to a foreign power or in mei-e anarchy ; 
and would in either case be reduced to coin- 
jmrative povei-ty. The same result might 
follow if emulation in the pursuit of riches led 
to a universal disregard of commercial integrity 
or to a neglect of all liberal culture. For tliere 
is no instinct which, if left to itself, will not 
sometimes defeat itself. 

(2) Emulation in expending wealth must bo 
taken to mean emulation in expenditure which 
is not directly productive. The immediate 
result of such emulation is to lessen wealth. 


Ih ultimate result will depend on many con¬ 
siderations. Thus the wealthy citizens ol 
Rome rivalled each other in expenditure on 
public wmrks intended for the health and 
recreation of che public ; the burghers of 
rnedifcval Europe in building and endowing 
churches ; the nobles of France in display at 
Versailles. Clearly each of these modes of 
emulation in expense diflered from the rest in 
its ultimate economic effects, although each 
was in the lirst instance non-iu-oductivf. Again, 
emulation in expense has difler-uit ecoiiomio 
results accordingly as it is tlu‘ fuiulation of a 
productive or of a non-p t'»diu‘ti'. <• class. The 
courtier of Vcisaillr.s, wJicn he nad squandered 
liis fortune, remained pool or lind to sqiiet ze 
liis dej)eii<leiits. The Amerljan, when he has 
spent lavishly in Europe, goes back to his 
country and woiks yet harder to make another 
fortune. 

(3). Emnlation in other directions. Every 
form of emulation soon or late produces economic 
consequences. In all ages wealth has followed 
])Owcr, and has been kept by strength. Few 
nations have got wealth and none have kept it 
unless there was an emulation of public spirit 
and military virtue among their citizens. In- 
tcllectual emulation, emulation in knowledge and 
culture, has always stimulated econoiifio and in¬ 
dustrial development, and often most effectually 
wdien it has been most free from sonffd motives. 
Thus the wealth of modern Germany is directly 
duo to the intelligence of the ago of Goethe and 
the public virtue of the age of Bismarck. Again, 
the economic condition of the later Roman 
empire and of the middle ages must have been 
considerably affected by the emulation of ascetic 
piety which withdrew so many of the strongest 
wills and keenest intellects from the world to 
the cloister. The immediate result was an 
economic loss, although this may hav(^ been 
j)artially countervailed by the civilising influ¬ 
ence of many monastic bodies. Even emulation 
in mere sports and pastimes would be found to 
influence occasionally the economic state of 
society. f. c. m. 

ENCABEZAMIENTO, a contract between 
the Spanish treasury and the local authorities, 
by which, after a j)rcliininary estimate of the 
taxes to be levied, the latter engjiged to collect 
and remit the amount. The first known 
cncdhczamiento goes back to 1494. E. Ca. 

ENCLOSURES. Of “enclosing," i.e. the 
fencing round of land which had previously 
lain open, whether as common field or as 
common waste, we hear but little before the 
13th century, when the necessity for statutory 
regulation points to the existence of the custom 
anil of differences between the lords of manors 
and their tenants. About the origin of those 
common rights of pasture which play so im¬ 
portant a part in the history of enclosures, 
there lias been much controversy ; but there is 
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an increasing consensus of opinion as to the 
main legal points. Although in strict feudal 
theory the land belonged to the king as the 
supreme landlord, the lords of manors came in 
course of time to be treated as owners of the 
soil within the manor, who in various ways 
granted certain rights over it to their tenants. 
Land might be. cultivated hy the tenants for 
tlieir lord or for theins(dves according to a com¬ 
mon system of husbandry, U})on certain terms 
wliich in many cases include<l certain pasture 
riglits. Tliese miglit be (1) rights over the 
arable land during the year, when under the 
three-field system it was lying fallow, or during 
the period between harvest and the sowing of 
seed ; or (2) the right of herding a certain 
number of animals in a common close ; or (3) 
rights over the wastes and woods belonging to 
tlie manor. Whether tlie lord could from the 
earliest times enclose at will is a matUM- of some 
controversy, but, by the statute of Merton, 1236 
(20 lien. 111. c. 4), a j)arliaineutary saiietiou was 
given to the enclosure of wastes by the lord of 
a manor, provided that sufli<-ieiit pasture was 
loft for the requirements of his freehold tenants; 
while by the Statute of Westminster, IT., l2So 
(13 Kdw. I. c. 46), Giielosuro was permitted as 
against commoners who, without being tenants, 
[)ossess(*d [)asture rights by a special grant. 
Until the middle of the 1 Itli century the en¬ 
closure of open lields in the interests of tillage 
cuntinned, and many agioemcnts were made 
between lords an<l coinmoiua’s destroying the 
common rights over the arabh* laml lictwecii 
harvest and seod-liiiie, and sometimes involving 
exchange, of land. Since such ern'hjsniv simply 
im[>li('(l the. reairangement of estates, .and 
re(|uired (lie same resident po]»n!ation as Indore, 
while the eon version from wood a nd waste into 
ira,bli.> land—anot her leaturt' of tlie t ime—found 
employment fora larger population, nogriiwance 
could ai ise, and the agiieiilfui-al gain w.is groat. 
But iiwing to tlu' sciiirit.y of labour after the 
ravages of tlie Blaek Deat h (1310), and the coiise- 
qiicnt iniroductioii of the. lease, system, atteii- 
liitn was tinned lu tlie advant.iges of pasture 
farming over tillage. Wlieii to these intlu- 
ences there w.is adiicd, in the leih century, a 
desire to promote eummcrcial interi’sts by 
iiieivasiiig the siqiply o\' wool (hr exportation, 
pasture fanning was still moic widely intro¬ 
duced. Sheep could not be properly reared 
upon open commons, or ni>oii the small scat- 
tere(l strips, and thus arose the policy of 
enclt>'ving commons wlicrt'ver tliis was possible, 
either by force, or by voluntary agivement ; 
wliilc the profits of shoep-farmiiig led to the 
con Version of much arable into pasture land, 
'reiiants were enconraged to consolidate their 
hoMiiigs, to exchange their strips in the open 
litdds for separate farms, and to diviile the 
common pasture with the lord, or in some way 
to make an agreement with him. The economic 


advantage of enclosure for grazing purposes^ 
was doubtless gi-eat, but the social and political 
dangers were considerable, as was pointed out 
by many contemporaiy wiiters who dwelt upon 
the depopulation of vast tracts, the diminished 
sphere for employment, the increase of pauperism, 
the pressure of evictions, and the loss of custom¬ 
ary rights. These evils became more apparent 
after the dissolution of the monasteries ; the 
earlier agiicultural system had been retained 
on many estates wliich were conllscated, and 
thus passed under the new system, while the 
customary rights of the tenants were held to 
be overridden by the royal grant. Various 
statutes were enacted throughout the 16tli 
century for the cncoui’agcment of tillage, but it 
W.IS not until its close that the danger passed 
away. Mdwarrl A T issued a commission in 
l.'TS, to invo.stigate the matter throughout the 
counti-y, I'ut it was unable to put an end to the 
social di.scontenf, which found an expression in 
Ketfs Rcbidlioii in 1519. Hni subject was 
sninmaris'Ml in the chaige read by John Hales 
at the opening of th(‘ commission, and in the 
JJn'c/ Comript vf Eiujiish roJicij (sec ed. 1893 
under the title oi A Discourse of the Uoiooivn- 
v:ral of fhis JxcttJm of Eivjland, and ai'ticle by 
•MT.s K. rj.amond, E)h/Dsh Jfisforical Ilcview, 
1891). By the close of Eli/abetli’s reign com¬ 
plaints about enclosures in the interest of pasture 
fa.rniing seem to have ceased ; tliis was partly 
due to the encouragement given to the gi’owth 
and export of corn, a course wliieh had a more 
bcmdicial etfcct in reviving tillage tlian the 
many statutes passed noth that object. From 
this time onwards enclosnrn of waste and 
common lields alike is chiclly advocated in the 
interest of tillage, not of ])asture. In the 17th 
century m.any writi'rs advocated enclosures of 
common lields for the improvement of tillage. 
Steps were takim for t In* draining and enclosing 
of the fens under the direction of Cornelius 
Verniiiydeii, a Zealander, wliile the Earl of 
Bedford headed an enterprise for enclosing the 
level wliieh bears his name. In each case, the 
undertakers were rewardi'd with a juirtion of 
tlie lands thus reclaimed, and this led under 
the Commonwealth to s(*rious riots on the part 
of the feu men, whose eiistumarv rights were 
thus set aside. The only other noteworthy 
feature in the liistory ot 17th-centnry enclosing, 
wits occasioned by the iinancial necessities 
of (diaries T, wliieh led him to institute pro¬ 
ceedings against those who had encroached upon 
the royal tores!s. Heavy lines were imposed 
upon otfenders who harl thus enclosed, but it 
is doubtful whetlier tlie king derived as much 
proiit from this souieo of revenue as he had 
anticipated. 

Until the reign of Charles II. enclosures were 
elfceted by agreement between the owners of 
land and those who possessed rights of common, 
commissioners being ap[tointod to* allot the 
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lands ; the agreement was ratified by the court 
of cliancery, or by royal licence where crown 
interests were concerned, but from^ the reign of 
Charles II. a parliamentary sanction wes 
required. This was only given after the con¬ 
sent of the landlord, the tithe owner, and four- 
fifths of the commoners had been obtained ir. 
favour of enclosure. During the first half ot 
the 18th century enclosing continued slowlv ; 
but the rise of a moneyed class interested in agri¬ 
culture and willing to spend money on agrienl- 
tiiral imgrovcincnts, the iiicrease<l nseofgrrroi 
ciops. which raised the profits of iilloL'', hut 
which could not be profitably worked i ..ler tlie 
open-iield system, the increaso < i' j vq>iilari*>n 
log;UiiU' with the withdrawal of a hrgo portion 
I'io::! agricultural labour, the diliieulty of pro- 
ling a sufficient food-sr.pply aiid the danger 
of doindence upon foreign countries, together 
with liic famine prices produced f;y the hrencli 
ns- all these various causes combined necessi¬ 
tated the utmost development of natural 
r wurces, and gave an enormous impetus to 
enclosure both of open fields and of common 
wastes from about 1760 onwards. The rate of 
progress is most easily shown by a few figures. 
Ill the reign of iVnne there were three private 
bills for enclosure, in that of George I. 16, and 
under George II. 226, a total of 245 in fifty- 
eight years, wdiile the sixty years of George III.’s 
reign sho\e the astounding number of i3209 
]g'ivate bills as well as the general enclosing 
act of 1801. Unlike the enclosures of Tudor 
times, tliosc of the 18th century were entirely 
in the intcri'^s of tillage. It is hard to esti¬ 
mate l)y huw’ much the actual area lirought 
iiuifer tillage w’as extended, since a great many 
enclosures affected o})cn fields already under 
cultivation. In 1797, when over 1720 private 
bills had been passed, the select committee on 
enclosures re^iorted that of the 46,000,000 
acres whieri lingland was supposed to contain, 
about 7,800,000 were uncultivated wastes, 
while 1,200,000 were in the state of common 
fields, and it has been estimated that about 
4000 parishes, containing open fields, chiefly 
ill the eastern and some of the midland counties, 
out of a rough total of 8500, were enclosed 
between 1760 and 1844. Where such en- 
c’losiues took place with due regard to common 
rights the gain \vas great, as the cu.stornary 
course of agi'iculture, and the difficulty of 
introducing elianges such as machinery or a 
1 letter rotation of crops, wore almost insuper- 
alile obstacles to improvement. The enclosure 
of the w’astes v/as also an economic gain, for in 
many cases they were previously worthless, the 
cattle reared ou them wore of an inferior kind, 
and, as Sir John Sinclair pointed out in an 
address incorporated in the report of the select 
committee of 1795, it was found more profit¬ 
able to liire land for the breeding of sheep of a 
more valuable sort than to turn them on to a 


common for nothing. Nor must it be forgotten 
that though much suflering was probably 
inflicted, still it was a social gain to clear some 
districts of an idle and lawless population—the 
haunts of thieves who, more especially near the 
capital, were a public nuisance,—while the drain¬ 
ing of vast tracts was not without beneficial 
I fleets upon the public health. In many casi s 
tlie enclosures, as carried out, were hurtful to 
the labourers, whi^e cottages had been on the 
commons, and wdio had been able to keep a 
cow, which was no longer possible wl’cri enclos¬ 
ure of the open ih Ids and of the wa'?te deprived 
tliem of customary pasture righ >s-—often with¬ 
out compensation. I'lie expense of enclosing 
and the loss of pasture rights is one of the 
many causes which contributed to the dis 
appearance of the yeomanry (luring thi.s period. 
The force of the argument ago in,d enclosures 
lies in the fact that the poor di-J not in many 
cases receive compensation for the loss of 
traditional rights. The enclosure hills did in¬ 
deed provide that all legal rights should bo 
regarded, and on the whole tlie commissioners 
tried to act fairly, but the ex])ciiso of enclosing 
was very great ; much of the money compensa¬ 
tion paid to the commoner was swallowed up 
in legal expenses, and the poor man was doubt¬ 
less at a disadvantag(' in oonte.sling the rival 
interests of a wealthy iicighbonr. After receiv¬ 
ing reports from v.irious select ©o.minittee.s 
which had communicated witli the briard of 
agriculture, jmrliamentin 1801 pawssed a general 
enclosing act (41 Geo. III. e. 109) with the 
object of cheapening and facilitating tlie pro¬ 
cess of enclosure, and of thus ])rotecting the 
interests of the poor. By the act certain 
general provisions were laid down, which 
rendered the private acts shorter, though the 
expense of an application to parliament, and 
of referring contested cases to a parliamentary 
committee, .still remained. 

In 1836 an act (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 115; 
was jiass^d by which enclosure of common fields 
was facilitated. Possessors of common rights 
to the number and value of two-thirds might 
nominate commissioners to carry out enclosure 
of common fields, provided that these were 
beyond certain distances of the larger towns. 

By the general enclosure act of 1845 (8 & 9 
Viet. c. 118) this method was extended to the 
common wastes. An enclosure commission 
was appointed to deal with land of various 
kinds in England and Wales. (1) All lands 
held in severalty, or subject to definite common 
rights, could be enclosed by the authority of 
the commissioners without parliamentary sanc¬ 
tion. By 15 & 16 Viet. c. 79, the commissioners 
were, however, forced to submit proposals deal¬ 
ing with land as above described to parliament. 
(2) All lands over which undefined rights of 
common existed—and all wastes within 16 miles 
of London, or within certain distances of otlier 
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towns. In sut li cases the commissioners held 
an in([iiiry, and then d^e^v' a scheme ; all the 
schemes for the year being presented to parlia¬ 
ment in one general act. The commissioners 
Avere thus substituted for the parliamentary 
committee, and it was hoped by the promoters 
of tlie measure that examination on the spot 
would prove a security to the poor, whose 
interests were directly protected by clauses 
empoweiing the commissioners to make allot¬ 
ments and recreation grounds. (3) Village and 
town greens, as well as the New Forest, and the 
Forest of Lean, were excluded from the opera¬ 
tion of the act. 

In 1852 parliamentary sanction was made 
coTn[Mils()ry for the enclosure of land held in 
scvcndty witliont defiidte common rights. In 
1the statute of Melton, tliongli not re¬ 
pealed, was greatly modili('(i; and no enclosure 
may hencerortli be made nmier tliat act witli- 
out the consmt of the board of agriculture, 
^vliieh in dealing with such proposals is in- 
sti'iiettal to eairy out the requiremouts of the 
Clomnioiis Act of 187>), when considering appli¬ 
cations for the general enclosure of a common. 

[T. Fi. S<'niU.oii, iJohvnwris and Common, Fidd^ 
(1887). d V. F. Pro t, h e ro, / Honeers a nd Pro^/rest of 
Kntjlidi Fn j/n'tuj (1SS8). — Pe/>orts from Cam- 
miUct’s Ilf t/i,e, l/imse <f Po?nnion.'<y IX., 1774-1802- 
' ■ lUports of ike llnurd of Agrietdiure—Ceneral 
Report on FndoKKTcs {XbiF)). —Notice of enclos¬ 
ures in lini’oii’s Uidnry of JIcnrg VIJ,, p. 03, vol. 
vi., Hacoii’s Works, Ellis and Spcalding’s edition. 
— Leadfim, InqnUUion <f loll in Travsactienn 
of Royal Iiisiorical Society^ N.S., vi. ICO], w. c. 

ENCOMTENDA. tlie name of the estates, 
comprising botli land and its Indian inhabitants, 
granted by the Spanish crown to the con- 
guidadorr^ or military adventnreis in Anuaiea. 

K. Ca. 

ENCROACH M ENT. Se.‘ Tiikspass. 

ENCYCLICAL, 'the eneycUoal of Pope Leo 
XI11. on the condition of labour, dalc»l ir)th 
May 1S91, which is the subject of this notice, 
receives its name tVom its opening word^ 
Rerum norantni. lit re, as in previous encycli¬ 
cals, notably the one (foul ApostoUei Mtineris, 
issued in tlie lirsi year of Lt'o Xlll. (1878), 
the quedion of capital and labour is considered 
mainl}^ in its eoiiiicction with tlie recent ad¬ 
vances of socialism. It tdl'ers us, as M. ('harles 
PiTin, emerilns-prore>sor of the University of 
Louvain, puts it, a “.syiitliesis of tlie economic 
order ac(‘ording to the divine laws which regu¬ 
late human conduct. ” and it is important as 
constituting “la v.'rite catholique pour Pordre 
economiquo,” or, as we should pul it, an 
authoritative statement on the part of the 
Roman Catholic! Cliureh on the economics of 
labour. Its distinguishing feature is the intro¬ 
duction of the principles of justice and charity 
ill the solution of ecemomic (jucstioiis. The en¬ 
cyclical opens witli an allusion to the “spirit of 


revolutionary change,” and the influence of this 
in the “held of practical economy” ; it dwells 
on the danger of social agitation in the ])resence 
of real grievances such as “ the misery and 
wretchedness which press so heavily at thi.s 
moment on the larger majority of the very poor,” 
and the isolated and defenceless condition of 
working men, “the callousness of employers, 
and the greed of unrestrained competition ” 
{Eiicydical Letter, oflicial translation, p. 4). It 
then proceeds to examine the remedies pro])Osed 
on the one hand by socialists, which it condemns, 
and those Avliich are within the province of the 
churcli and state, which it recommends, dwell¬ 
ing in conclusion on self-help by means of asso¬ 
ciation and the im[)ortance of a wider dilFiision 
of Chri.sti;i.n chai-ity in all human relationsliips 
wliieh strikes at the root of all social evils. 
(1) The socialistic proposals arc characterised 
as unjust atid tending to roh lawful i)Ossessors, 
and putting the state into “a sphere that is 
not its own” (p. 5), and thus depi’iving the 
labourer of the liberty of choosing his own em¬ 
ployer and using the procee<ls of his work. 
Ihivatc property is defended, .as against the 
socialistic recommendation of collcadive owner¬ 
ship as being “.according to nature’s law,” 
wliilst, “ the authority of the divine law adds 
its sanction ” (pp. 7, 8) ; and, consideiing the 
rights of the family as co-ordinate with those 
of the state “our first and fundamental prin- 
ci[»le, therefore, Avhen we underbake to alleviate 
the condition of the masses, must be the in¬ 
violability of private ])roj)erty ” (p. 11). The 
])o[ie here falls into the common eia'or of sup¬ 
posing that all private, property is i'X(‘lud(?d in 
the schemes of niodern socialism, whereas it is 
only instiaiments of production—private owner¬ 
ship in lands, capital, and machinery—which 
arc to be abolished and become state pro]>eity, 
the st.ate directing the process of production, 
witli the disaq)pearance <*f tiic wages system in 
the socialistic state. (2) Tin! encyclical de¬ 
clares inequality as in the nature of things 
permanent, ami points out tlie nn-thods of 
the church under these cireum.slanees for 
remedying the evils arising therefrom. It 
is tlie duty of the church to teacdi and to 
train men in the principles of social ethics 
(pp. 18, 19), whereby the poor may learn “to 
suffer and endure ” and to abstain from 
Adqlont measures iii compassing their ends, 
Avliilst the rich are taught to “ religiously re¬ 
frain from cutting down the workman’s eai iiings, 
either by force, by fraud, or by usurious deal- 
O’P- llh 11)- The church, too, in her 
iiistitutioiis, as in the past, guards the “patri¬ 
mony of the poor” l>y means of “ deposits of 
piety ” flowing fr(»m Christian self-sacrihee ami 
cli.arityu (3) The state as the organ of dis¬ 
tributive justice protects each class with a view 
to the common good ; all well-constituted states 
are bouml “ to provide tliose bodily and ox 
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ternal commodities the use of tvhich is necessary 
to virtuous actwnf “ It is only by the labour 
of the working man that states gi'ow rich. 
Justice, therefore, demands that the iiicerests 
of the poorer population be carefully watched 
over by the administration ’’ (pp. 1:2, 23). 
Sunday vest, and the protection of health and 
the prevention of excessive labour ol children 
and females being among the subjects demand¬ 
ing state interference, as also the restraint of 
the disturbers of social pivice, “to save the 
workman from their seditious arts, and to proi ect 
lawlul owners from spoliation ” (p. 25). Oti 
the wages ([iiestion Leo XIII. proves himself to 
1)0 “ le pape des proletaires ” in demanding of 
the state protection against unscru]adous em- 
j»l*)y*'js, who under a semblance of free contract 
<iejw i ve the. labourer of his due. l)istinguishing 
between this theory and facts, between normal 
wages and fair wages, he points out that the 
working man, having nothing but his wage to 
fall back upon for a livelihood, is bound to 
come to terms with the master even to his own 
disadvantage, unless he is protected by the 
state or boards of conciliation authorised by 
the state to secure the rights of both parlies of 
the contract, and this on the eipiitable principle 
that “each one has a right to procure what is 
required in order to live” (p. 28). (1) In the 

last place the pope recommends as.sociatioii and 
corporation as after the pattern ol' Christian 
confraternities under the fostering inlluence, 
though without undue controlling power, of the 
state as means of mutual sui)|)ort and protection 
against encroachments ; but it is by a i-t;turn to 
Chiistian faith and charity alone tliat the evils 
of society can be cured in the end,—so concludes 
tile encyclical which thus becomes what Anatole 
Leroy-Bcaulicu, in his a})preeiative study (){ La 
Fo'pauU^ Ic Socialisme, et la JMnwcniliCy calls 
“ un code de morale soeialo ” (see p]>. Ob, 67). 
But also, as the same wi itcr yioints out, so far 
from coming into conllict with the principles of 
political economy, as now understood, the en¬ 
cyclical is on a line witli its most recent de- 
velo[>nients (ih. p. 50), adding to the moral 
factor the religious forces without wliich sellish- 
ness and greed would be the only prompting 
motives of economic action. 

[Charles Perm, L*Economic Politique d’ajpres 
VEncyclique sur la condition de.^ ouvriers, Paris, 
1891.— Note S7ir le pcste Salaire d'apr^s VE,n- 
cycliq^ie rerum novarum by the same.—Henri Joly, 
Le Socialisme ChrHien under the head, Les der- 
niires ecoles. — Anatole Leroy-Beaiilieu, Papacy, 
Socialism, and Democracy, trans. from the French 
by B. L. O’Donnell, Chapman and Hall, 1892, 
gives the text of the encyclical in an appendix.— 
Henry George, On the Condition of Labonr, 1891. 
—Also W. T. Steal], The Pope and the New Era, 
1890.] M. K. 

ENDORSEMENT. See Bill of Exchange. 
ENDOWMENTS. Adam Smith in a well- 


known passage^ has written strongly on the 
sui ject of endowments. In his eyes they tend 
to iiinder capital and labour from taking their 
natural course. In certain professions, notably 
that of holy orders, the existence of endow¬ 
ments, to encourage and sup[)ort those wlio are 
preparing j'or them, has attracted large numbers 
of men wdio would otherwise have carried their 
energies into ditfereut fields. Hence a depres¬ 
sion of incomes in those professions, for the 
number applying for employment in them is 
greater than the work requires. A cL icge in 
circumstances oince Adam Smiih wrote lias 
robbed his particular iiis>-iic'c t.f much of it.s 
force, for the ;'U(iowinent.s in (jac.siion have, as 
a rule, been diverted, and the growth of }) 0 ])u- 
lation coujded with well-ilefiiied religious ii'- 
vivaks has greatly incri'asfvl the work -o' the 
clergy. But Ada.iii Smith goes far!her. and 
maintains that, tested by pi iicncti, endow¬ 
ments have tailed to seciirt'. any good obj^c*. 
’fhe universities, he says, are largely endowed, 
and have failed to make any great additions to 
the learning of the country, which is no moio 
than might liave been expected d priori, for the 
motive to exertion being removi.'d by the cei- 
tainty of income iiHlepciident of it, exertion 
itself would tend to diminish. Dr. Johnson,'*^ 
though not acc(*i»ting Adam Snutli’s con¬ 
clusions, put the .same argument in a ]) 0 ])iilar 
form when he says, “Why, sir, we woilM all 
be idle if wc could.” 

As the growing tendency of the present time 
is to employ endowments for the advancement 
of learning or the fnrthoranee of education, it 
may be worth while to examine the reasoning 
at gri'ater length. Tlie objections lo endow¬ 
ments may be ]>ut in tlie form of a dilemma— 
cither a given result is worth having, and tlnui 
the jmhlic are ready to pay for it, or the jiublic 
is not ready lo ]iay for it, and then it is not 
wortli having; in the one case endowmmits 
are superlluous and cripple energy, in the otlu;r 
they arc wasted. It will be observed that this 
argument is based on the assumption that the 
public arc the best judgi's in such matters. To 
this it is objected that although the common 
exchanges of life may safely be left to com]>eti- 
tion, and the public are able to judge of quality 
in the matter of tea, sugar, etc., the case is very 
diU'ereiit when learning and the higher forms 
of education are iuvolvcfl. The public, or at 
least the English public, are not (pialilied to 
discern good and bad in such matters. The 
demand for hooks a?jd teaching in the highest 
subjects is never likely to be sutlicient to make 
it worth any one’s while to write iipoi.t or teach 
such subjects as a profession, and many persons 
who have the ability and the taste rccpiisite are 
powerless to pursue the subjects for want of 

1 Wealth of Nations, lik. i. chap. x. ; op. bk. v. chaj> 
i., art. ii. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johjison, a.d. 1770. 
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means. In such eases endowments, it is argued, 
may profitably be used to provide the means of 
subsistence for men wlio arc in reality great 
public bcnefaetors. C'-rtain chairs, for instance, 
at tlio universities need endowments to support 
their holders in the abs('nce of a sufiicient 
number of stud on ts leady to pay fees to inain- 
t iin their teacht r. Certain forms of study and 
rescareh are never likely to bo sufficiently 
I cinuiieiativc to pnjvidc tlio.so who pursue them 
with the means of livcliliood, and must conse- 
(jiienlly bo endowed. Outside these special 
cases it is readily granted tliat endowments, by 
making men in<lep‘ tident of their exertions, 
tend to weaken tlmir industry ;*but unless these 
particular snhjecis an* emlowed, the level of 
fi arning and of h*a(.hing is likely to be lowered, 
fur the snhjecis sfutlied and taught will be 
these, and those only, which bear directly on 
praciie.'il lifo. Tin.* (piesiiun is not, perhaps, 
one which admits of a lirnal answer. The 
enthiiihism Nslii<*.h leads a man to adopt an 
uii[iopulai' subjeet may in many oases be trusted 
te keep him infl list l ions, independently of I 
n'Avard. A (jertaiu habit of mind is observable 
in those who ai'e mainly sii|iported by endow¬ 
ments. a triideii'-y to delay publiealioii, an 
(■\eessivt) si'li'-criticisTn, a want of (lefiniteiiess--- 
all tliese, go far to postpone, if not to destroy 
the realisation of llie I'esiiUs of (heir work. It 
has beVn remaike<l tlial in Ibis <*onntry a large 1 
anioiiiil of the b(*st. work has been dime hymen ' 
who have a regular cinplo} meiit, and nitli whom 
the ad\'aueement of learning is a .seeondaiv | 
oceiipation. J. S. Mil!, e../.. wiote bis jU'inei- 
pal 1 realises ill the intervals of his work as a 
clerk in (he, India House, Crote’s Hislonjuf 
(hrrr,' was thr WDi'k of a banker, and other 
instinees mi;dit lie (juoti'd. In the great ! 
majoiity of eases a (■' rtain amount of teaching j 
IS II lielp and ma a himiranee to rest'areh. j 
'I'lic most siieeessliil ime of endowments lias, i 
p. ihips, been in ea-cs win ro tlnw liavc been • 
e'liol.'ved to supiiort men who have already 
made themsfhes a name in a subjeet, and who 
iiavt' been set free from the rii'cessiiv of working 
f'U- their (laily bre.id at some oeeiipaliou whieli j 
they have hitherto practised. Ihit the iiiethovl 
of distiiltuting emha\ments is distinct from the 
(jUestioii of till ir inhereiil advantages or draw- 
haek-s. In iJeiimui univeisilies endowments 
are, as a, rnle, .mly a part of the iiie-mie of a 
I voti '-('r. tlie projiortion that he earns by fees 
1 eiug great('r or less as his subjeet is pojuilar 
or the reverse. 

Apart Irom the eneonragement of research, 
oudowmeius are largely used to forward the 
higin r odm-atiou of tlie e*.'imtry. 'fhe univer- 
siii. - expend large sums annually in scholar¬ 
ships toattiael students : and fellowships, being 
How largely used as pri/e.s at the end of a 
univei-ity eonrse, are additional inducements 
to students to undertake it. The consideration 


of poverty enters but little into their distribu 
tion. Here again a question may be raised as 
to the wisdom of such a policy. Studies, it 
will be urged, which are not self-supporting in 
the sense of attracting students by their own 
charms, arc not worth supporting at all. 
Others will hold that studies which do not bear 
directly on })ractical life (in German phrase are 
not bi-cad studies ”) have a value of their own, 
of wliich the public are not the best judges, but 
which make it worth while to sufiport them by 
endowments ; and tluit while studies which 
are a direct ]H’epa.ration for business may safely 
be left to tlienisclvcs, it is the interest of a 
country to jireserve others from extinction. 

■ We liavc in England no logical principle applied 
to the graduation of studies or their mutual 
ri'latioii; but the tendency of the ]iresent day is 
t(» use endowments largely to facilitate the 
]>assing tVum the lower to the biglier grades. 
Instances are not wanting of those who by their 
means have risen from elementary schools to 
high }>lac€‘.s in the universities. In practice it 
must bo owned that endowments often (1) 
cheapen edneation for a class who can perfectly 
well afford to pay for it, by providing pdant, 
etc., for the great public, schools and the uni- 
veisitics ; ('J) enable poor men to live at a need¬ 
lessly expensi\e rate, wliieh is dett'nnincil by 
the standard of comfort set by mort; wealthy 
coinpanioits. 

fihvo subsidiary ])oiiits may be mentioned. 

1. The system of confining the advantages 
of endowments to certain localities is being 
gradually modified. It is argiieil that migra- 
tory liahits and facilities of eornmnnication have 
greatly lessened the reality of local divisions ; 
that, on the wliolc, every locality gains by the 
process ; that waste is avoided, and the sup[)ly 
of endowments made to correspond more nearly 
to the number of jicrsons qualified to make, a 
good u.sf* of them. 

'2. The abolition of any poverty ([vialifieation, 
mcntioncil above, has been severely (;rilici.-.ed. 
It may be defended on the gioiiiid that it is 
almost impossible to make such a (jualirication 
real, roverty is difficult to define, and it is 
impossible to formulat'* any system of compen¬ 
sation as between ability and want of means. 
Moreover, on the whole, the present tendency 
to distribute endowments by competition, mak¬ 
ing .ability and not poverty tlie test, tends to 
raise the whole level of education, and so to 
benefit the poor ; whilst the spur of poverty is 
siillieient toeiisure industry, and the temptations 
to idleness which go with wealth are, in the 
great majority of cases, strong enough to pre¬ 
vent members of the wealthy class from com¬ 
peting successfully. 

[Mill, Pol. Pi on., bk. V. chap. xi. § 15.—Turgot, 
Fiw 'otion et Fondations, (Euvres, vol. iii., ed. 

L. R. P. 

ENEMY GOODS. In early times the pro- 
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perty of the enemy, wherever found, was liable 
to capture. By custom and treaty the harsh¬ 
ness of this rule has been modi lied, and the 
modern practice may be summed up as fol¬ 
lows :—(1) Movable property belonging to an 
i rieiny state may be appropriated ; immovable 
]-ro])erty may bo occupied but not alienated. 
(2) Movable private property is liable to con¬ 
tribute to the support of the invading army, 
contributions and requisitions being levied for 
that purpose ; immovable private property is 
exempt from appropriation, (.d) Private pro- 
pertv on the high seas is liable to capture 
except where it is on board a neutral vessel. 
(4) Private property within the jurisdiction of 
the belligerent is not as a rule liable to capture. 

[Ii\ierriati‘)iuil LaWy by \V. Tlall, Oxford, 
1890. Manv writers advocate the exemption of 
private property at sea from capture. The 
United States has more than once made this pro¬ 
posal, and in some modern wars this principle 
has been followed. See De Laveleye, Du Respect 
dc la PropriCte Priv^e en Temps de Guerre .— 
Blimtschli, “ Du droit de Butin,” Rev. de Droit 
Internationaly tom. ix. and x., and articles in the 
same review by M. Vidari, tom. hi. (1871).— 
M. Gessuer, tom. vii. (1875), and the reports pre¬ 
sented to the Institute of Tnternatioiial Law, 
tom. viii. (1875).] J. k. c. m. 

ENFACKD PAPER on RUPEE PAPER. 
The title afqdicd by stock exchange custom 
to Indian govc innient securities, the interest 
on which is [wiyable in silver rupees. The 
capital also is expressed, or cnfaced, on the 
certilicatc as being so many silver rupees, the 
value of which in the London market varies 
accoi'<ling to the value of silver in relation to 
gold. Tim word “eiifaced” might almost as 
well be applied to any other kind of security, 
iuasmucli as all have more or less on their 
face a description ol' the secnrily re[)rescnted. 
Custom, however, lias lent the word simply to 
those Indian rupee stocks which bear interest 
at 4 per cent and upwards, the interest of 
course being payable in silver, and subject to 
an inerea.sft or decrease in stci ling value accord¬ 
ing to tlie value of silver in the bullion market. 
Tlie Indian government cannot borrow so ea.sily 
or at so low a rate of interest in silver as it 
can in gold, the mass of investors having been 
nqxdlcd by the possibility of tluctuations in 
the sterling value of the interest receivable. 
At the same time it has been thought well 
by Indian statesmen to avoid accumulating a 
large sterling debt, lest the Indian government 
should some day encounter a heavy fall in 
the value of silver, which would compel it 
to tax the natives of Lidia to the extent that 
more rupees would be required to provide each 
pound sterling. A. E. 

ENFACEMExST is the converse to eiidor.se- 
ment (see Bill of Exchange), ^’he word 
does uot appear to have been in use before the 
year 1S58, when the Indian Government de¬ 


cided to pay the interest on the Indian home 
deb: in London by means of drafts at sight on 
India, and issued the following notification :— 
‘AVheii holders of notes in Calcutta desire 
that the interest thereon should be made i)ay- 
able by bills issued in Tjoiidon, they must 
present their notes at the ollice of the Account¬ 
ant-General to the Government of India, 
where an enfaeement will be made on each of 
the notes in (question as follows : Interest pap. 
Me in London by draft on Calc.uttafox IMadras, 
i as the case may be).” 

[Geo. Clare, “block E.xcliange beennti-'s,’'./o;//-- 
nal of the Institnie of Bonke Sy voi. vlv. p. ‘22b.] 
ENFANTIN, »Piiosi'EK, caUc! “ Le Pere ” 
(1796-1864), was born at Paris and died in the 
samccity. Having first been, in .‘'injunction wi( h 
BazarD (//.?>.), a leader, he liccame, a fter Ba/aid 
retired, the sole chief of the St. Sinmnians, 
and did his utmost to promote the success of 
that cconomico-religious sect, up to the date of 
its fall. Commencing as a dcootee of inyUi- 
cisrn, Enfantin finally adopt('d the doctrine of 
free love”; this broiiglit iiim into troulde 
with most of his fellow-religionists. ITo was 
condemned on 28th August 1832 by the assize 
court of the department of the Seine, in com¬ 
pany with Charles Diivcyrier and Micliel 
Chevalier, to a year’s imprisonment and a 
lino of 100 francs, for having assisted, without 
previously obtaining permission, in the fo!‘ma- 
tion of an association consisting of more, tliaii 
twenty memhers, and in tlie ptomulgatioii of 
articles injurious to public morality. 

The penalty was before long commuted, and 
Enfantin made Iiis way to Egypt, when? he 
studied the question, now long since settled, of 
piercing the Isthmus of Suez. 

Subse({iicntly, after remaining for several 
years at Tain (Drome), he rctuined to Paris, 
and was ap})oint,cd, in 1815, a director ol‘ the 
first com[ia6y for constructing a railway from 
Palis to Lyons. 

After the revolution of 1848 lie founded, in 
conjunction with Charles Duveyrier, the journal 
Le (Jrddit, which continued to appear till 18.50. 
Finally Enfantin became the administrator of 
the second Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway Conqiany—a post whieh he continued 
to hold till his death. 

Before the fall of the St. Simonian School, 
Enfantin published, in conjunction with otliers, 
Doctrine de i:it. Simony Kcjmition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1830-32 ; afterwards, in his own name, fjeo- 
nomie politique et Poll I ique, 1 vol. 8vo ; Morale, 
1 vol. 8vo, etc. After the dispersion of the St. 
Simonian School, Enfantin wrote a v'ohime, 
Colonisation de VAhjtrie, 1843, 8vo, in this, 
across a web of original ideas and among pas- 
sages which show deep historical stmly, may be 
traced the opinions of the early socialists. 

His works were collected by zealous disciples, 
and printed in 9 vols. 8vo, 1866-73. A. c. f 
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KNKRANCHLSEMKXT, the liberation of 
the sei f from his t'oiced astrietinn to his lord’s 
(•state, and his forced labour for his lord’s 
b(‘li(M)t'. Though not liable, like the slave, to be 
sold from inastei- to master, or to give his whole 
tiiii'i to his master’s work, the serf was still 
])rai:licall3 chained to the estate to which the 
right to his labour was legally ap])cndant, and 
In* (^ould still b(i compelled to Ids work by 
whips or impiisonment at his master’s will. 
There w’as a thiid strand in his l)ondage—his 
siil)jection to his lord’s civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction, which left him delenceless against 
ai'oiti.ii'V t \-ai-tions, and Mierefoi’e operated often 
(juit.e as iujiiiiously on his economic position as 
the ()tl\ci- two, but it was not (elt to involve 
the same [icrsonal indignity as tliey did, and 
the serf is commonly (•onsi<lc.rcd enfranchised 
when he is ic]('ascd from lliein, although he 
may ••oulitjuc siihjrct to his lord’s general 
aiithoritv. I'lulianchisement has ]»roceeded 
perhaps more generally liom moral than from 
ei*()noiiii(; motives, l)ut it has usually jiistilicd 
ilscll inimediafcl\’, and always cvenhially, b}' 
bringing with it a decid(?d economic a<lvance. 
'I'he pin<'h of serfdom was the forced labour ; 
wluMi tliat was commuted to a money jmyment 
the, asliTdion to tlui estate fell away of itself, 
for went of any piactical reason for enforeing it 
longer. Hut though the astriciion to the spot 
was less grievous to individuals except imhiod 
among the liussiau peasantry, wliose chief com- 
plaiid, Ifaxthauseu tells us, always was that it 
re.^ii.iiiifd their idle ]U'opensil v to rove—it was 
always iimst ]•e^niciou.s to the jirogress of the 
eemmuuity, because it st.ojiptal all division of 
lal'iour, limiting oeeupations to the little round 
• >r woi'k ill a rural village, and preveiiliiig the 
i-isi' i)j low us, and trailc, and uiauulactures. 
Russia etnio-ipiently, where scrldom was oiil\' 
ai'olislnd in IShl, is still, in spite of tlie ac- 
kiiowledg.'d iiidusirial gifts of its j)eo|»Ie, little 
more than a va>t nation of crofters, every man 
half iiiditf 1 eiir agrieullui ist and hall'indillereiit 
tiadesman ; and even in agrienltuie. though it is 
now one ol the hugest exporters of grain in the 
world, its system (U hii.sbandrv coutinue.s almost 
primitive, and theie has never arisen a modern 
tanning elass w ith the requisite skill and capital 
lor practising improved methods. 'I'he ill elfecU 
o\' tlic t'orced lahour wore ahva\s more dircctlv 
obvii)us. I l;e wlio got a, small holding to 
cultivate lor his own support, but was obligee! 
to give three «lays a week (the usii;il quota) to 
his hu'd s work, eotild neither do justice to bis 
ow'ii tii'Ms nor to his lord’s,- -not to his own 
bee.iuso he was called awav I’rom them precisely 
w hen he mo.>t ivquiretl to be upon them, and 
nut to his lord’s because he gave his l;ihour re¬ 
luctantly, someiimes with bitter ill-will, and 
he had no interest except to give as little of it as 
he daro/l. His holding i.s sometimes called the 
wages tor his labour, and his labour the rent for 1 


his holding ; but that was a bad form of wages, 
because it repressed instead of encouraging the 
labour it was supposed to reward, and this was a 
bad form of rent, because it interfered with the 
proper cultivation of the land which was supp^osed 
to yield it. Serf labour, like all discouraged 
labour, was habitually indolent. Professor R. 
.Tones was informed by the English engineer 
Avlio snjicrintended the making of the road from 
Hamburg to Berlin in 1830, that the Prussian 
I’roe labourers he em])loyed broke thrice as much 
granite in the day as the Mecklenbiii'g serfs, and 
that when he tried to animate the latter by 
mixing them in the same gangs with tlie former, 
the experiment failed because it had exactly 
the contrary etfect of making the free labourers 
slacken their exertions to the bond pace (Dis- 
tribulion of Wealthy p. 52). The })easants on 
Russian state lands, w’hose labour rents were 
eommiitc'd into money rents long before the 
universal einan(n})ation, are much more energetic, 
enterju'ising, and prosperous than the recently- 
emancipated serfs (Thun, jAinthrirthschaft 'ti, 
Ocurrh^. in Miff'^lriissland, p, 43). Roseher 
quotes two authorities who mach* ]»crsonal iii- 
ve.siigation.s into the relative industrial capacity 
of .s<'rf and free lal'omvr in the saim* coni- 
muuitie.s, and one—.lakob—counted two free 
labourers <-qiial to three serfs, while the other 
- V. Plotow-—i;oiinted three free labonreis 
e(pial to four serfs (^^ystem d. P'DlLswirtlisdiaft. 
i. 152). TlnMlillen'iiee is still inort.'strikingly 
shown by Ilanssen, who mentions tliat on the 
e.state of Rixdorf in K. Holstein, where labour 
rents were commuted iu 1780, it required 
ninely-two horses and seventy-live men to work 
the lioiiK^ I’arm before llie eommutation, and 
• •Illy thirty-six horses and fourteen men after it 
{dofiiKj dcr Lciheigenschaft in Schleswig u. 
/Io/s(ei)), p. 39). Usually, too, tluingh the 
lahourois were fewer the harvest was gi'eater. 
The eminent Danisli statesman. Count J. 11. E. 
von Bernstortf, liiiding he could not wiili serf 
labour make his jiroperty yield enough to ]»ay 
the taxes, freed the serfs in 1707, paid them 
wages for tlie Avork they did, ami ohlained a 
not return of £150 a year (Sug( nlieim, (jrsrh. 
(L AufhdnLU'f d. /.> i/» igr)isdiof\ p. .500). 
Storeli mentions that he iicaily tripled the {mo- 
duetiou of his estate by this eiilVanchisement, 
raising his product of rye in the ratio of from 3 
to SH of barley from 4 to 04, and of oats from 
2* to 8 (Cours d'fhcmiomie j>oliL, iv. 30G). 

In factory work it has been geiiei-ally found 
impossible to employ serf labour remuneratively 
at all. Haxthauseii found some ohl sei f factories 
in Russia during his visit, but they were iu a 
very languishing condition, and most of the 
Russian inanulaoturers, though they* liad gener- 
ally begun with their unemployed domestio 
serfs, and Jihou clianged them for some of their 
agricultural serfs who were stronger, had all in 
the end to learn the same secret—that the 
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Russian was a bad workman when he Avorked 
on compulsion, but became an excellent Avork- 
man when he Avorked lor hire. Force extorts but 
the mininiTim of effect ; it is liope that draAvs 
out the maximum. They consequcnliy set 
their serfs free, imposed a small annual charge 
as commutation duty, and engaged them in the 
ordinary vA'ay for wages (Jtiisisiaii Empireyi. 110), 
])recisely as Storch says liad been done in 
IMoscow factories as far back as 1805 (Conrs, 
iv. 30). 

Enfranchisement has occasionally resulted 
ill, but that has been due either to moral defects 
in the particular individuals or groups enfran¬ 
chised, or to the excessive burden of the com¬ 
pensation dues or other conditions of the en- 
franehisement. Freedom necessaj-ily contains 
the possibility of doing worse as Avell as the 
possilhlity of doing better. J. G. Kohl re¬ 
peatedly came across villages in Little Russia 
with free peasants living on one side and serfs 
Ma ing on the other, and lie always found tliat 
while the most prosperous inliabitaiits of the 
village Avere among the free peasants, so also 
w(»re the most miserable (^Reisen im, Tnvern von 
Rmslaady ii. 300). On the Zamoiski estates in 
Poland, enfranchisement seems to have had a 
curious double action; it tripled the ju'odnction 
on the proprietor’s ilelds (Cox, Tracds in 
Poland, i. 22), hut it had a bo,d edect on the 
serfs’ OAvri, l>ceausc they heearne drunken atid 
neglected their work (Rnriiett, Present view of 
Polandy 100). The great liussian emaneipation 
of 1801 is the most notable example of the 
natural and good operation of enfranchisement 
being vitiab-d by concomitant economic and 
social conditions. .t. u. 

KNFKAXOHISEMENT OF LAND FROM 
COP\’lIOLD AND SIMILAR TJiNURES, 
Htsroitv OF. The enfranchisement of copy- 
hold lands in England has passed through three 
stages. It is necessary for the purpose (T 
tracing its history to consider (1) enfranchisc- 
nn nr. at common laAV ; (2) voluntary enfran- 
ehisrmeiit under the co[)yhold acts 1841- 
1S87: (3) coTnpulsory cnfivinchisenient under 
the Ce[>yhold acts 1852-1887. 

1. Entranchisement at common law. Copy- 
hold lands and lands of similar tenure must, 
according to the law of England, bo “parcel" 
of a manor, or in other Avoids, wherever lands 
are held by copy of court roll, the freehold in 
those lands is in other hands than those Avhich 
hold the “copy.” The process of enfranchise¬ 
ment unites, in the hands of the copyholder, 
the freehold and the copyhold interest. It is 
evi<lent that nothing short of the Avhole freehoM 
interest will suffice to clear the land of all its 
copyhold incidents, and therefore an enfran¬ 
chisement at common law may be etfected ‘ ‘ by 
any lonl entitled to the manor in/ee simple, 
or Avho has a power to enfrancliise ora poAver of 
sale and exchange,” but it oannot be effected 


hy a lord with a more limited interest or less 
extensive [iOAvers. An entranchisement; there- 
foie, before the year 1841, was carried out 
through a conveyance of the fee sini[>Ie of the 
co[>yhold in qncstior, from the loiri of tho 
manor to the tenant lor an agreed price. Tho 
fact that the tenant himself had only a limited 
interest ivi his eo]>yhold estate did not all'ect 
the A^alidity of the enfranchisement, Avhich 
AVOLild enure for tlie benelit of the ^states of 
those Avho siiccceth'd him. Unless s[>r( ial pro¬ 
visions Avero inserted in the eonvi yauee, three 
somCAvhat unexpected results woubl 1V*1!(/W liom 
the enfranchisement. (1) 'I'h.U tb.' mines and 
minerals avouM pass from the b'l.i U) the r()py- 
holder; (2) that tlio copyltoliba s rights of 
common in the “ u mte " of the manor wavuhl 
be extinguished ; (3) tliat .di mortgag. s, or 
other incumbranecs affocting tho hud'y tith‘, 
Avonld allect the eni'rauch!>,•'<I lands in the 
hands of the (pioiKiam <‘Opyholder. It will ])e 
readily understood tliat the eliflienltiiis alti-ml- 
iug enfranchisement, under such conditions, 
rendered the conversion of copyholds into free¬ 
holds a cumbrous and costly process. 

In 1802 Ave liini, in the Laml d’ax Kcdeinp- 
tion A(d, ]»rovisions which enable oAvners of 
limited estates in liianois to make enfranehiso- 
ments for the }mr)»use, of old'aining money lor 
redeeniiiig the land tax. I'his apjiears to be 
the lirst indication of the principle subsc(pienily 
Avork(*d out in the copyhold acts. 

2. In the year 1841 was jMss^d tlie lirst of 
tho acts Avhicli “provide the means lor an 
adequate compensation for tlie rents, lines, and 
heriots payable to the loids of manors, in re¬ 
spect of lands of cojiyhold and enslvunary 
tenure, and for facilitating the voluntary 
enfranchisement of such lands, and for im¬ 
proving sucli tenure." This act created a 
l)ody of conimissionors called the cop 3 diold 
eoniinissioneis, now the land coinmissimiers, 
Avhose consent and approval must be obtained 
to enlrancliisf'mcnts made under the act. 
Under this protection the legislature felt itself 
enabled to give authority to the lord of any 
maaior, “Avliatfvcr may bo his estat* oi 
interests therein,” to enfranchise “all or any 
of the lands holden of his manor," and to any 
tenant, “Avhatever may be his estate and 
interest,” to accept such enfranchisement. The 
consifleration Avas payable in money, but by 
agreement such money might be made payable 
at a future time. Whenever the lord Avho 
enfranchised had a limited interest only, the 
money, so soon ns it was paid over, Avas to be 
invested, and to be subject to the same trusts 
as those affecting the manor to avhich the 
cnlVanchised copyhold had previously belonged. 
It Ava.s noAV enacted that any rights of common 
belonging to the land enfranchised should 
continue to be attached thereto after it had 
become freehold, and that the lord’s right to 
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niiiies and niinerals, under tlie enfranchised 
land, should not pass upon the enfranchisement 
unless c.\]ii t's.sly commuted. Upon payment of 
tlie '-um payable for enfranchisement, the 
was authojised to cliarj^e it upon the 
laic Is eii franchised, with all the powers and 
]i,i;hts of a fust mortgagee. Finally, the title 
to tlie cniianchised copyholds was to be sepa- 
lated for ever fioni the title to the manor. 

l’»y this act, therefore, three of the main 
iiiipedinuJits to gruieral enfranchisement were 
d(jne away wirli ; for (1) it was no longer 
mcossary to obtain the conveyance from an 
ali.'iolutc owner ; (2) it was no longer necessary 
expr(^^sly to resiTve the lord’s mines an<l 
niinejal'i and the tenant’s riglits of common ; 
and (d) the enfianchiscd co})yholder had 
nothing to fear from any enenmbraiices clog¬ 
ging the estate of his former lord. But 
enfranchisenient still remained a matter of 
agrccrnent, and could not be forced upon an 
uiiwilling ]<jrd. Amending acts are a sure 
.sign that a statute i.s not a dead letter, and 
ih'.! Copyhold Act of 1841 was followed liy 
those of IS Id and 1844. The act of 1843 
I'lovidcd iliat. the consideration foi- enfranchise¬ 
ment, which under the a<'t of 1841 was a 
lump sum of money, might in future bo paid 
wholly or in ]»ai t liy an annual rent charge, 
or might take the shape of a conveyance ol’ 
lands forming part of the manor to whieli the 
eiiliaiicliiscd lands had previously belonged. 
'The act c»f 1844 extended the last-mentiono4 
prctvi^ion to any lands which, in the o])iuion 
<.'f the copyliohl commissioners, could he con- 
venitmtly held with the manor to which the 
cufiaiicliised lands had previously belonged, 
.dthoiigli tlieinsclvos not belonging to such 
manor. 

'fhese three acts of 1841, 1843, and 184 1, 
constituted a short co<lc under which volun¬ 
tary enfranchisenient could ho satisfactorily 
(allied tlirough. But it was not until 1852 
that '■(>m[iulsory eiilrancliisement became pos- 
sible lor cither lord <.r tenant. 

d. d ho s\>tcm of C'.iiiipulsorv '^nhaiicliise- 
!!ient, which wa.s inauguiated by the t'opyhold 
.Vet of 1852, wa.s applied in the first in.stanco 
to tliose copyholds only to which a new 
tenant was admitted on or after 1st duly ISod, 
(»r in <dhcr ^^ords, so hmg as an existing estate 
in the copylmld continued to subsist, iicitlier 
lord nor tenant could force an enfranchisenient 
upon tenant or lor<l. But six voars’ experience 
ot tin* act ot ]8.'»2 t u.ihlo'l the h’gislature to 
('xt' iid its provisions to all copyiu'his whenever 
the last ailmissiou had lieeu made to them. 

I lie kt'v-uote to the system of compulsory 
cniraiiehisement is valuation of the lord’s 
inteif'-t by iiidepeiideut valuers, under the 
.-upei \ i-n.n ol the >opyliold coiumissioiiers. 
dlie dilheulty which compulsory enfrauchise- 
Tr.( nt }ui(j to deal with was the amount of 


compensation to be paid to the lord in respect 
of tines and other sources of profit to which, 
if the copyhold interest continued, he would 
become entitled at uncertain intervals, and 
which, upon enfranchisement, required to be 
turned into money once and for all. ^Vithout 
going into the meaning as to “ the lord’s fine," 
it may be siiflicient to .say that such fines are 
payable when a new tenant is adniitted, that 
is, entered upon the court rolls as the person 
holding the coi)yhold tenement “according to 
the custom of the manor." Originally the 
price given to induce the lord to acoejit the 
new tenant, the fine, was in'its nature arbitrary 
and iincertaiij, and depended in each manor 
iijion the custom of that partitular manor. 
But the courts of the king had, at an early 
(late, cstahlishcd that the courts of tlie manorial 
lords could not by custom give ellieacy to 
unreasoiiahle lines, and in coui'se of time de¬ 
veloped tlie working rule that “two \'ears’ 
improved value of the land, after deducting 
<piit-rents," was the maximum amount which 
the lord of a inauor should he entitled to receive 
upon the admission of a new tenant. 

How then does the act of 1852 meet this 
problem ? In tlie first place all fines and other 
manorial dues, payable upon the admission, 
which under tliat act supplies the opportunity 
for enfranchisement, are to be discharged before 
any further step is taken. Tlicii tlc' valuers, 
or their uui])ire, or the single valuer agieea upon 
by lord and tenant, must ascertain the value 
cf the manorial rights now exercised for the last 
time. The valuation, when made, must take 
the form of an award, must be confirmed by the 
copylndd commissioners, must be registered at 
tlio oliice of tlie commissioners, and must be 
entered upon the court rolls. The amount of 
the valuation, failing agreement, is to be paid 
by the tenant in a lump sum, if he has claimed 
the enfranchisement ; but if the lord has 
insiste(l on the change of tenure, the coin|>cnsa- 
tion uill. in the absence of express agreement, 
lake the foi’m of an annual lent-cliarge. In 
either ease the “ enfranchi.sement considera¬ 
tion ” is a first charge upon the lands en¬ 
franchised. 

Two itrovisions of tliis act are noteworthy, 
as .showing the caution with which the legis- 
hitiire introduced, compulsory enfranchisement. 
Firstly, power is given to the lord to buy out 
the copyholder compulsorily if he can show, to 
the satisfaction of tlie commi.ssioners, that his 
“mansion-liou.se, park, garden, or pleasure 
grounds,” may sullt r from the tenant’s enlarged 
powers of dealing with the lands which are 
ceasing to be copyhold. Such a power might 
well be granted to the lord if the tenant 
threateiicfi to open a marl pit or cut down 
standing timber upon land with which he could 
not so deal whilst still a copyholder. Secondly, 
if it be found at any time that the person who 
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purported to enfranchise was not the lord at 
all, it is provided that the triio lord is to re¬ 
cover the consideration for the enfranchisement 
from the person who wrongfully received it, 
instead of forcing the tenant to pay money 
again and look to the wn-oug-doer for com¬ 
pensation. 

Valuers acting under the Copyhold A- t 
1852 must take into consideration ‘‘facilities 
for improvement,” as, for example, the ])Ossi- 
lulity that the land may become building land, 
and the hindrances to such improveim nt, as, 
for example, the ])robability that it will not 
become building land for some years. 

The Copyhold Act 1858 is to the Copyhold 
Act 1852 what the Copyhold Acts 1843 and 
1844 are to the Copyhold Act 1841. It con¬ 
tains such improvements as the working of the 
principal act had suggested. Thus for tlie 
deed of enfranchisement specified by the act 
oi’ 1852, Avhich the parties wmul i execute, was 
substituted an award of enfranchisement to be 
made by the copyhold cominissioiicrs ; owners 
of at least two-thirds of the value of copyholds 
held in undivided shares, obtained the power 
to insist on an enfranchisement whatever their 
co-tenants might desire ; and one form of ccrtili- 
catc of charge was [)rovided for securing the 
payment of consideration money, compensation 
inoaey, and expenses of eiifranchisemoiit, as 
the case might be. 

Speaking generally, the costs of a voluntary 
enfranchisement are paid in manner ngreed by 
the parties, or, failing agi'eement, are paid as 
directed by the commissioners ; while the costs 
of a compulsory enfranclnsement are to be paid 
by the party who has insisted upon abolisliing 
the copyhold tenure. 

In 1887,.after an interval of thirty years, 
an act w'as passed “to make further provisions 
for enfranchisement” of copyliold lands. An 
important provision of this act is that the 
.steward of any manor, wdien a new tenant 
comes for admission to a copyhold, must hand 
to such tenant a notice stating that ho is 
entitled, if he desires, to enfranchise the copy¬ 
hold. A further provision of great import¬ 
ance prevents the lords of manors from making 
giants of portions of the “waste” of their 
manors. Again, the tenant may j>ay the com¬ 
pensation for an enfranchisement on which he 
has insisted by means of a rent-charge of 4 per 
cent of the amount of compensation. Finally, 
the compensation to the steward of the manor 
is fixed by a schedule to the act, and the land 
'Commissioners .are directed to “frame a scale of 
compensation” such as “will facilitate enfran¬ 
chisement.” The scale published in conformity 
wdth this act comprises a table in wdiich is cal¬ 
culated the number of years’ annual value pay¬ 
able to the lord, according to the age of tlie 
tenant, as compensation for the loss of future 
fines. An act, consolidating all earlier legisla¬ 
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tion, was passed in 1894, under whicli both 
compulsory and voluntary enfranchisements are 
nowi'fiected. The powers formerly in the hands 
of the land commissioners are now exercised by 
the Board of Agritmlture, whose consent must be 
ol'tained both lor volmitai-y and compulsory 
enfranchisements. The latter are clfeeted by 
an award made by the Board, and the Board 
directs the valuation for eomi>ensation. * The 
party demamling the eiifrancliisemcnt must 
boar the expense. ’I'ho tenant has in all cases 
the choice of }'ayiiig the comj)en&ation cither in 
a gross sum or is an ainuial rent > barge, but 
when the lord is the oem]M;]liiig ['arty, the 
compensation is paiit as a rent eliargo unless 
the tenant desires otherwise. 

Enfranchisements ou crown lands, eliui' h- 
lands, and university and college lands, are 
the subject of special statutes. 

[Brown, Coioyhvld JCvfrand list'ir.f'nt JcYvS 1>88, 
—-rferiven. On CopJ/holdsy 6th ••dition, 1882.— 
Elton, La'll’ of Copyho/ils, 1S9S.] 

ENGLISH EARLY ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
—In the present stale of historical investigation, 
it is ditlienlt to give a coiii[»lete aeeuunt of the 
development of {lulitical ceoiioiny in England. 
Many writers have devoted attention to the 
subject, and rcaelieil ini[)ortant conelusions, but 
comparatively lililc use lia.s been made of the 
v^ast stores <4’ material relating to the lat.er 
middle ages, and tli'.; rise and fall ot the mci‘- 
cantilc system. R.ntieiilar inovemeuts have 
indeed been carefully invacstigated, ami we are 
not without indications of tiie gemu-al eour.se 
of dev< 3 lo[)ment. To take an illustration Irom 
mathematics, eerlain points on the curve ol 
develo[)ment have been aseevtaiiiLsl ; we have 
some idea of its shape ; we know also that the 
English curve is only one of a large family ot 
curves, other members of wliicli may l»e louiid on 
the continent. But of its direction between the 
points a‘cortained, and of the ditierejices be¬ 
tween it and otliers of the same class, we know 
little. 

The sul>ject may be best apjuoached by con¬ 
sidering the intluence of the niediawal church. 
Before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity there was little commeree, but 
Christian merebaiiLs resorted to Englaml while 
the inhabitants were still pagans, and so brought 
them into contact with a more higlily developed 
economy than their own. Many of the prin¬ 
ciples which we tind in inediseval economic 
teaching may probably be traced back .to this 
or an earlier period ; for example, the idea 
of money as a pledge^ which exercised an im¬ 
portant intluence on economic doctrine in 
England far into the 17th century. Neither 
tlie condemnation of avarice nor liostility to 
usury was [)eculiar to Christianity. The social 
system of the middle ages, greatly modified as 
it was by Christian teaching, had its foundations 
in a pre-Christian state of society. But making 
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evciy {illovvanee for the inlhience of ideas and 
deiived from earlier times, the fact 
tljat tlie new religion oldained a firm hold on 
the population wliilo industry and commerce 
were still in their infancy, is of primary im¬ 
portance in tracing the devclo[unent of political 
economy. Plarly economic institutions and laws 
are stamped with the teacliiiig of the church. 
Sul,)se<picut modifications of doctrine are largely 
til'*, outcome of the struggh*, on the part of the 
I'lairch, to guide or control new econoiiiic forces 
as they graduall}^ came into operation. To 
follow i-iglit.ly tlif, coil I',sc of development it is 
first ot all necessary to understand the jiosition of 
the chui'eh with regard to trade and industry. 

From the earliest times the (dnirch had had 
forced upon it tlie duty of apjilying tho prin¬ 
ciples of (lliristiaiiity to social life. Outside 
I’alestine the eai liest converts were found in 
tlie busy trading centres of Asia Minor ; and tlio 
first pciscciitions were probably dm; to the fact 
that, the new religion threatened variou.s trading 
interests, and tended to the overthrow of the 
existing social syst(;m (Ramsay’s Ohiirch in IM 
Homan Hmpir<\ p[). I'J, 11)9, 200, etc.). Lut 
the church was hostile to the ordinary usages of 
the w'lrld only in so tar as they were in conflict 
with th'i ideal of Christianity, which supplied a 
sUiidard by wliicli all artioiis in the economic 
spbcio could be tested. Kv'crytliing incon¬ 
sistent with the [irotession of (Jhristianity was 
I'Uid. niricl, and uncompromising obedience to its 
precepts was enjoined. The process of ajiplying 
(Mil:^li:mity, in clianging or wididy dilfering 
social conditions, went on in the earlier centuries 
oi the Cliristiaii era and throughout the middle 
ag'‘s. The work of the church was not so much 
to introduc'' new prinei[)les of aetiou as to test 
those already known, assimilating those which 
Weil' not hostile to (.Miristianity, and giving them 
new signitlranee when considered in tin' liglitof 
tin' (Miristian faith. 

dMio pursuit of gain as an end in itself was 
obviously inconsistent with (Jhristianity, and 
the condemnation of avarice in every form is 
one of tho most striking characteristics of the 
ti aching of the eluireli. IMiis may be regarded 
as tlie liiiidamental principh; of medteval econ¬ 
omies. Its diliiTent parts arc so closely inter¬ 
woven with each other that we can without 
much ditlieulty reconstruct the whole system 
trom any 'me ot its 'di iueiits. (Jlos'dy bound 
up with the eoudeiunatiou of avarice was hos¬ 
tility to many methods of acnuiriiig wealth 
which liave siiu'c lieeii ailopted by I'ivdlised com¬ 
munities, ainl chief amongst ihose forbid'ten 
nic'thodswxis lbsriiv( 7 . c.). tiie objection to which 
extended to all forms of investment for the sake 
jf gain. Uiit t 111 ' general teaching of the church 
wmihl have had comparatively little iutlucuco 
but for its wide ami far-reaeliing application of 
tlie t'linciple of association. The interests of 
tho indivit-lual were subordinated to those of the 


community. The duty of helping those in need, 
and the brotherhood of all Christians, were in¬ 
sisted on. It was this side of the teaching of 
the church (see Christianity and Economics ; 
Church, the M e di.®val) which accelerated, if it 
did not initiate, the formation of gilds and other 
associations, and ultimately led to the creation 
of the elaborate system of the middle ages for 
the regulation of trade and the restraint of com¬ 
petition. Insistence also on a just or reasonable 
price for commodities, the approximate deter¬ 
mination of which w'as easier in this early stage 
of industrial develojiment than it would be in 
modern times, led to numerous lawxs framed 
with a view to realising that object. It may be 
noticed as evidence of the hold which mediaeval 
doctrines obtained, that the expression “just 
price ''(.Tustum Pre i’IUm), interpreted to mean 
that ])rice which most closely approximated to 
cost of production, was ii.sed as a synonym for 
“cost price ” as late as the end of tho 16th 
century. 

{Vide H. Recoude’s Grounde of Artes, 1543, 
frequently reprinted and edited by Dr. Deo, John 
Meilis, Robert Norton, and others.) 

The early hostility of the church to lusiuy was 
based on the biblical records and on the authori¬ 
tative decIai*ations of the Christian fathers and 
the councils. Had the church maintained its 
original attitude there can be no doubt that its 
inlluence w'ould have seriously hampered econo¬ 
mic development. It became impossible, how’- 
ever, to regard with hostility many of the new 
m(;th"(l.s of acquiring wealth which appeared 
with tho extension of trade ancl commerce, and 
thus bt'gaii one of the most interesting move¬ 
ments ol thought of the midtlle ages, vi/. tlio 
adaptation of the princijdes of Christian teach¬ 
ing on llie snbj'H't of lending and borrowing to 
th'* needs of a changing environment. This 
process begins about the twelfth century. The 
canonist writers, on the one liand, endeavourcl 
to separate tho essential from the non-essential 
elements of the doctrine of usuiy, and to apply 
it to mercantile transactions, strengthening 
I heir j'osition by ap[)eals to Arts potle’s doctrine 
of the barrenness of money, the conception of 
not lira I hiv\ and other argnments ; while, on 
the other han'l, merchants and traders, anxious 
to escape the “censure of msury,” appear to 
have been not unwilling to submit to decisions 
which, on the whole, did not seriously hamper 
freedom of investment. Bmd fide credit agencies, 
bills of exchange, loans for trading purposes, the 
payment of interest whenever the lender could 
show' that the loan w'ould result in “ certain gain 
lost ’ or “actual loss incurred,” rent charges, 
l>artnership, loans on bottomry, and other ex¬ 
pedients tor securing a return for the invest¬ 
ment of capital, w'ere gradually approved by the 
canonist writers, and the outcome of the move¬ 
ment was that the doctrine of usury was stripped 
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of everything likely to prove an obstacle to the 
practice of ordinary business methods. 

Such was the course of movement on the 
continent. But for the present we are only 
entitled to say that there was a general similar¬ 
ity between English and continental opinion 
during this period. No doubt many passages 
may be quoted from English statutes which 
appear to be suggested by the canon law. The 
influence of the church was great, and the trading 
classes would not lightly risk excommunication 
for the sake of gain. Goods lost, nothing lost; 
credit lost, much lost; soul lost, all lost,” is an 
old proverb ; and even as late as 1486 Pope 
Sixtus IV. thought it worth while granting to 
the inhabitants of the Channel Islands “the 
help and authority of the church by interdict, 
anathema, and other forms of censure, for the 
repression of piracy, robbery, and violence ” 
(^Materials for history of the reign of Henry VII. 
(Rolls series) i. 280). The ordinary teaching of 
the church, whatever may have been its practice, 
was hostile to avarice and covetousness {yide^ 
for example, the homily in Ashm. J/6'aS'. 750), 
and occasionally the influence of the Gilds 
{q.v.) may have been favourable to the rule of 
the Canon Law {q.v.) \_Ordmanecs of the Gild of 
Leonard^ Lynn^ Toulmin Smith’s collection, 

60]. The usury laws also were enforced and 
had the support of the trading classes (Liber 
Albus, od. 1861, 318, 319, 339). But such 
evidence enables us to say only tliat there was a 
general similarity, which indeed we should 
expect, between England and the continent; and 
in the development of economic doctrine the 
points of difference are of equal if not of greater 
im|iortance. The backwardness of investigation 
prevents us from dealing with the latter with 
any completene.ss of detail. The following, 
however, may be noted. Neither the canon law 
nor the civil law was received in hlngland as 
authoritative “except educationally, and as 
furnishing scientific confirmation for empiric 
argument.” (Stubbs, Lertups on MedUeval and 
Modern History^ 307.) The canonists, however, 
claimed that “a suit might be brought in the 
ecclesiastical courts for every matter which w.is 
not cognisable in tlie courts of secular law, and for 
a great many matters which were so cognisable ” 
(ih. 316), and there was a long conflict on the 
subject. The .system of rent charges was not gene¬ 
rally prevalent in England, and monies pietatis 
were never established (see Mont de Pi i^rii:). An 
attempt to introduce the latter was made without 
success, by Gerard Malynes, early in the 17th 
century {Lex Mcrcatoria, 1622). The economic 
legislation of the 14th and 15th centuries was 
largely empirical. In the regulation of foreign 
trade especially, and in the organisation of the 
customs, the measures adopted were mainly de- 
teiTnined by the fiscal necessities of the govern¬ 
ment, and we can see very early the tendency to 
subordinate trade to the exigencies of foreign 
VOL. I. 


diplomacy (e.g. in the relations between England 
and Flanders) which became so prominent a 
feature of later commercial development. 
Councils of merchants were summoned by 
Edward I. and Edward III. to advise with them 
on questions of trade (see Rymer, Foedcra (1821) 
vol. ii. pt. V. 1057). The general imjiression we 
got from a study of the legislation of this period 
and from such arguments as are recor<lcd in the 
Rolls of Parliament, is that many of the meas¬ 
ures adopted were tentative and experimental. 
To understand therefore the economic ideas of 
the time we must examine closely the statutes 
and institutions in wliich they were embodied. 
Such were the sbitules regulating wages and 
prices, the organisation of the cral ts, the staple 
.sy.stem, restraints on the exportation of bullion, 
statutes of em]'»loyniont, and usury laws. V’e 
may notice the following points: (1) The move¬ 
ment of thought on the snbje.-t of usury was 
slower in England than on the continent. (2) 
Financial methods w'ell known on the continent 
were not introduced into England until com¬ 
paratively recent times. The discussion, there¬ 
fore, of various credit agencies which did so mucli 
to modify continental opinion was scaicely ])os- 
siblo in England. (3) The ini]session prevailed 
—with wliat reason it is unneees.sary here to 
discuss—that the staple sy.st('m, while imposing 
certain regulations on all iinTchants alike, 
was not unfavoinal'lo to freedom of enter- 
t>rise. (4) Money, so lar from being .subject 
to the same laws as other commodities, was 
suppo.sed to be e.ssentially different from them. 
It wa.s, in fact, not a commodity at all, but a 
■pledge^ a niedinm of exchange, circulating under 
the authority of the prince or commonwealth, 
its value determined sohdy by that authority. 
The fiLst appearance of those lorees wliich were 
de.stincd to break up the inr'(li:eval system 
.should be noted. In the reign of Richard II, wo 
have the first navigation act ; then the begin¬ 
ning of various trading companies, especially 
that of the merchant adventurers (see Adven- 
TUREus, Mekchant.s ; Navigation Laws). 

We are now in a position to trace the subsc- 
(juent development of economic doctrine in 
England. The reign of Henry VII. was of 
groat importance in the economic history of the 
country, and its industrial and commercial pro¬ 
gress very soon brought about far-reaching 
changes in economic ideas. From the middle 
of the 16th century onwards there were few 
years in which some book or pamiihlet was not 
published on subjects of economic interest, 
and such works may be reckoned by thousands. 
It is difficult to draw a sharp line of division 
between economic and non-econonric publica¬ 
tions. Wo shall, however, keep as closely as 
possible to the main line of development of 
doctrine, and in a later section indicate the 
relation to it of other currents of thought. 

English statesmen and writers in the middle 
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of the 16th century harl to face the most diffi¬ 
cult economic problems which could possibly be 
submitted to them. The inedi;rjval system for 
the municipal control of trade was unsuitable 
for the regulation of the new economic forces 
which the extension of the domestic system, 
especially in the woollen industry, brought into 
operation. The decay of tillage, and the growth 
of enclosures, appeared to threaten the country 
with the evils of depopulation, as well as a 
great iiicrease in poverty. The social changes 
induced by the reformation seemed to be eq^ually 
momentous. In relation to foreign trade, the 
loss of Calais inflicted a death-blow on the stajde 
system, and the witlidrawal of the privileges of 
the Hanse merchants injured the interests of a 
section of English inerchants, although it left 
the way clear the ^levrlopinent of a national 
foreign trade hy the merchant adventurers. 
In the growth of industry and commerce these 
diflieuUics were inevitahle. There must have 
been great dislairhaiice and loss to .some classe.s, 
hut in time the country would have settled <lown 
to the new conditions. The evils, however, of 
the period of transition were aggravated by a 
c.nrrcncyvproblem of the lirst magnitude. The 
(lebasemeut of the coinage under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., couph'(l later on with the influx 
of the new silver from the American mines, led 
to a rise of pi ices without parallel in the history 
of the country. The evils of the debasement 
were felt espeeially by the landed interest, the 
government, and the working classes. It is im- 
])ortant to keep these facts in mind, for they 
formed the subjeot-matterof the earliest eeonoini*; 
liti'l-ature. Oiu* treatise--tile lU'irfe ('oncrit 
of MinjHsh ralicii, attributed to William Stnflbrd, 
and published in l.'iSl, hut really written l)y 
Jolin llArus about 1549 (/wm. Ilisi, Iin trir, vi. 
2S4)—deals wilh these (|iiestiona asa whole, and 
sums up tlic aims of flu) government at this 
tirin'. The writ<T shows a dear insiglit into 
the causes of tin' liigli prices ; his wt)rk is iii- 
valuahle as a storehouse of informatit)u. ami in 
it \\e have a broad outline of tlm tlieory of the 
halaneo of trade, wliieh was elaborated in the 
following years. 'Die Hr it/,' Conrrif, ffowever, 
sejireely enables us (o trace <listinetly the relation 
between the opinions which have already been 
desorihed, and later economic doe-trine, d'o do 
that we must go to the Instory of the merchant 
atlvenlurers. 

Witli tlie growth fd' their trade, the merchant 
Hdv( iitui-crs naturally adopted means of avoid¬ 
ing the transmission of bullion, such a.s hills of 
exchange, which had long been in use for certain 
transactions. Until the middle of the 16th 
ceulurv all wont well, but then the fluctuations 
in the ratio of exchange between London and 
Antwerp, and other places, brought into pro¬ 
minence the usurious aspects of bill discounting, 
and the opponents of the merchant adventurera 
attributed the ri.se in prices to their jiractices. 


It was commonly believed that it was within 
tlie power and the exclusive right of the govern¬ 
ment to fix the rate of exchange, and thus 
determine the prices of commodities. We can¬ 
not here detail the circumstances which gave 
rise to this theory. It must suflice to say that 
when it aro.se it was not altogether absurd ; 
there was much in the ordinary practice of 
merehaiita to give some sliow of truth to the 
theory ; and it was closely bound up with the 
doctrine of usury. From the middle of the 
16th century until late in the 17th it was 
advocated in pamphlets, and pressed upon the 
attention of the government, wiiicli was really 
uncertain how to act. It was the basis of the 
charge of usury, which was one of the most 
usual arguments against the merchant adven- 
tnrcr.s (ci/ie the Treatise on Exchange^ 1564, 
iniiited in Milless Gustoiners Replie, IQO^), and 
the economic world was divided into two opposite 
camp.s — the bullioiiists, represented by the 
fulvocates of the Staple System (o', v.), and the 
newer mercantile school represented by the 
merchant adventurers and their sup])orters. In 
his economic works, nine in number, though 
only five survive, Thomas Milles, head 
customer of Sandwich, undertook the defence 
of the sta[)lc system, and denounced the mono- 
j)()lising tendency of the merchant adventurers. 
In his Ci(stumers Apology (1601), we have a 
curious anticipation of Adam Smith’s canons of 
taxation, and one of the earliest instances of 
the claim for free trade based upon the theory 
of nariiral rights (cp. Report from the Committee 
on the Free Trade Bills, 1604, Jouimals of the 
Ijiiusr of ConunoKS, ii. 218-221. The monopoly 
of th(‘ merchant adventurers was “against the 
natural right and liberty of the subjects of 
England.”) The attacks on the company called 
forlli John Wheeler’s Treatise of Commerce 
(160J). Wheei.eii was secretary to the mer- 
cliant adventurers, and his statements are not 
fier* from bias and inaccuracy, but his book is a 
good defence of their ])olicy and aims. Wheeler’s 
reply to Milles jtrovoked another attack from 
the latter, in the Custonuirs Replie (1604), in 
which he added to the force of his own argu¬ 
ments by reprinting the Treatise on Exchange in 
Merehandisf' (Uid Mr rehand ising Exchange men¬ 
tioned above. We need not, however, follow 
him through his otlier works. His mantle fell on 
Herard Malynes, who was more moderate in his 
views, and had more knowledge and experience 
tlian Milles. Meanwhile, the East India Com- 
pHiiy had obtained their charter, and in it a 
clause allowing them to export bullion. In con¬ 
sequence of this, the controversy on the foreign 
exchanges, the brunt of which had been borne 
by the merchant adventurers, was turned against 
the East India Company. Matters were also 
complicated by the introduction of a new element 
into the discussion, viz. the relative advantages 
of joint • stock and regulated companies for 
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carrying on distant trade, the East India Com¬ 
pany being an example of the former, and the 
merchant adventurers of the latter. It must 
also be pointed out that the state of trade in 
the reign of James I. caused, reasonably or un¬ 
reasonably, much anxiety; and the currency, the 
privileges of the trading companies, the pri(;e 
ol‘ wool, the navigation.acts, etc., formed from 
time to time the subject of government inquir}'. 
We shall deal with these issues later on ; they 
are mentioned now to show how impossible it 
becomes with the growing complexity of economic 
questions to se])arate the writers of this period 
into well-delined groups. Early in the reign of 
James I. there was some possibility of the 
revival of the old machinery for the regula¬ 
tion of the foreign (?xchanges. The controversy 
burst into new lil’e in 1622. To meet the 
chai'gcs brought against the East India Com- 
l)any, Thomas Mun published, iu 1621, his 
terse of Trade from England to the East 
ladies, which was devoted partly to .showing 
tile advantages of the e\j)ortation of bullion. 
It i.s interesting to notice, however, that as yet 
Man liad not entirely broken away from the 
old school, for iu this work lie ajijuoved of the 
statutes of employinont. Edward Mi.ssEiniKN, 
for some time deputy governor of the mer¬ 
chant adventurers at Delft, had long devoted 
attention to the woollen trade, and in 1622 he 
published his Free Trade, or the nicaas to make 
Trade flonrish. In this work he discusses the 
reasons for the backwardric.ss of the English 
cloth trade, and defends the company organisa¬ 
tion. But for some cause he apjiears to have 
been not unwilling to disarm the opposition 
to the merchant adventurers and to turn it 
against the East India Company ; and amongst 
:he causes of the decay of trade he enumerates 
the exportation of bullion by.thc latter. 

Now Malynes had already, in his earlier 
pam])hlets, found a snllicieiit cause not only for 
depression of trade, but for all social evils, in the 
theory of the foreign exchanges which we have 
already noticed. To his mind the only remedy 
likely to yirove eflicaeions was the revival of 
the staple system. Naturally, therefore, he 
thought Misselden completely mistaken in the 
causes to which he attributed the supposed 
decay of trade, and he approved of a joint- 
stock company for the East India trade. He 
therefore rejJied to Misselden in his Mainten- 
ance of Free Trade (1622), in which he re¬ 
iterated his theory of the foreign exchanges. 
This pamphlet was almost immediately followed 
by his great folio Lex Mercatoria, in which he 
expressed tlie same views. 

We may digress for a moment to point out 
that we probably owe to Malynes the introduc¬ 
tion of the word “capital” into England. At 
the beginning of the 17 th century this word was 
unknown, or at any rate not in use in England. 
In his Lex Mercatoria, Malynes endeavours to 


popularise the Italian and Dutch method of 
keejiing accounts, and he describes the capital 
or sixk of a merchaiit as consisting of tlie goods 
in Ids warehouse, his ready money, debts duo 
to him, houses and lands in Ids possession, 
and his “plate, apparell, and household stuff.” 
“Capital,” as u.sed by Malynes, was derived 
from capitale, very numerou.s instances of whicli 
may be given from continental treatises on 
mercantile law. 

To return to the controversy of 1622, 
Malynes’s work wns not allowed lo pass unques¬ 
tioned. In 1623, Misselden r^qilir-d in his 
Circle of Commerce, -yr the J'aHiisce of Trade, 
in which he completely refuted Malynes’s theory 
of the foreign exclianges. and, taking \\\) the 
defence of the East India Company, poiTited 
out the advantages of the oxjiortal ion of bullion, 
and sketeliod the theory of the balance of trade. 
Malynes again re])lied, but his theory liad been 
completely demolished. Thus the mercantilists 
not only arrived at a truer doctrine of inter¬ 
national trade, but in doing so deslroycd a 
theory with whieli tlio old views with regard 
to usury were closely bound up. In 1628 
Thoma.s Mnn further developed the argument 
for the ('x^iortation of bullion in the Petition a.nd 
He monstrance of the East Iiuila Company, whicli 
was republished iu 1611. Meanwliile, Sir 
Ralph Maddtsun had been devoting attention 
to the subject. lie had sat., with Mnn and 
others, on the royal commission of 1622, 
though for some reason his name was oinitteil 
01 ! the rea|)pointment of the eoTumission in 
1625. Under the commoinvcaltli and the pro¬ 
tectorate he was regarded as a great authority 
on currency questions. He gave a clear state¬ 
ment of the theory of the balance of trade in 
England's looking in and out, 1640, a work 
which was reprinted in 1641, and again, with 
a few verbal changes and additions, in 1655 
under the title of Oreat Britain s Bemembrameer, 
Maddison, however, holds a middle position 
between Malynes and jMnn, for liis view.s on 
currency and the foreign exchanges apjiear to 
be based upon the works of the Ibriner. Mun 
incorporSted the arguments of the. Petition and 
Bcmonstrance in England's Treasure by Foreign 
Tnule, piibli.shed in 1664, some years after his 
death, and this woik became the chief bulwark 
of the mercantile system in England. It passed 
through many editions and exercised an in¬ 
fluence almost incredible at the present time. 
Thus the great system of which we find the 
general outline in the Briefe Conceit of English 
I^olicy was furni.shed with an economic basis. 
But before we describe the principal character¬ 
istics of Mun’s work, it is desirable tx> trace 
the development of the other lines of thought 
which his book brought to a focus. 

The economic writers of the 16tk and the 
17th centuries agreed in maintaining that the 
unrestricted operation of the motive of self* 
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interest led to disorders in the state, and that an 
efficient system ot industrial and trade organ¬ 
isation was necessary to direct the economic 
activities of the country into the right channels. 
They set before themselves a definite object, 
the public good,” by which they meant the 
creation of a commonwealth,” in which the 
various trading interests should be so balanced 
as to secure the greatest economic ciliciencyof the 
various elements consistent with the self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the nation as a whole ; an<l considerable 
prominence is given to this idea as an “economic 
motive ” in the works of the best writers. Thus 
Mun distinguishes betwi'cn three sorts of gjiin, (i) 
that of the comiiionwealth, which was sometimes 
the merchant’s loss ; (ii) that of the merchant, 
“which he doth Hometimes justly and worthily 
elfcet, although the commonwealth be a loser”; 
and (iii) that of the king, “ wliereof he is ever 
certain ” Treasure, etc., p. 64), but 

he had previously stated the rule that, in com¬ 
merce, “private gain was ever to accompany 
the piiblique good ” (ih. p. 3). The })ursuit of 
the public good, interpreted in the sense given 
to it above, was a r»'al force in the economic 
world, and the suppiv->sioii of a trade “hurtful 
to the commonwealth ” \v:is generally approved. 
Taking the mercantile system at its best, it 
shows a distinct advance otj mediseval ideas in 
the substitution of tlui wider interests of the 
nation for those of the craft or tlie munici¬ 
pality. On the other hand, it must he admitted 
chat the majority of the writeis sljow little or 
no (.‘oriseiousness t>f a higli national aim. The 
“ hurtful ” trade generally happened to he that 
of a rival company, a (tepen(l(m<*y, or a neigh¬ 
bouring nati<m, d’ho mercantilists ditlered t »o 
from tlie /aissrr ja ire school in the views they 
held on the relation of economic fpiestions to 
religion, polities, and other subjects. Economic 
interests could not he isolated. Prosperity was 
the result of various economic, ])oIitical, and n*- 
ligious forces mutually interdependent, d'hus 1 
Sir William d'r.Mrm*', remarks of Holland : j 
“The traile (’ll' this I'omitry is discovered to he j 
no elfect of t'ommou coiitrivaiiees, oHnatural 
dispositions or situation, oi' of trivial a^idents, 
but of a great eonciiri'euee of circumstances,” 
amongst whieli be cnumoralos the immigration 
of aliens, tlie eons!itution and credit of the 
government, liberty <>f consfimee, sceiirity of 
life and prop. rly. and the interest of the peo[)le 
in their governm.’iit, as well as eauses of a 
more strietly eeomnnie eliaiaetcr (^Obser rat ions ! 

tbe rnitrd /'/v.a'a.vs, (\>lleeted Works, 
17-3, i. 60 ). h)iie of the mercantilist tests of 
economic prospeiity separates them so sharply 
from more modern sciiools, that it deserves to 
rank as ;i fiindaincntal principlo of tlieii' teacli- 
ing. This was the i{uaiitify ot tjie precious 
inel.i]> which the tamntryeoiitained. A thorough 
examination of mercantile doclrinos in relation 
to tlie eircumstanees ot (he time does not exoner¬ 


ate the writers from the charge of confusion of 
thought on this subject. There is no evidence 
that this led to any evils in the ordinary economic 
life of the community. But on foreign trade 
as a wliole, and on the popular estimation in 
Avhich diiferent branches of foreign trade were 
held, it had enormous influence : “Theordinary 
means to increase our wealth and treasure,” 
says Mun, “is by Forraign Trade, wherein we 
must ever observe this rule ; to sell more to 
strangers yearly tlian we consume of theu’S in 
value.” The economic pamphlets of the period 
abound with similar statements. They cer¬ 
tainly mean that the benefit of foreign trade 
is measured by the excess in value of expoids 
over imports, and that branches of commerce 
which can not bear this test should be dis¬ 
couraged, or even suppressed altogether. Al¬ 
though there is no “ historical justification 
for this <iootrine, we can see how it arose. We 
may dismiss the idea that the mercantilists 
thought “wealth” and “money” identical. 
Xu man could believe more firmly than Gerard 
Malyncs in the necessity of securing a constant 
influx of bullion, yet wo owe to liini the first 
clear definition of capital in the Knglish lan¬ 
guage. His book, bound up with Dali’orne’s 
Merchants’ Min'our, one of the most complete 
works on book-keeping then in existence, was 
very generally used as the chief authority on 
mercantile affairs. The strongest advocates of 
the theory of the balance of trade xvero success¬ 
ful business men. Mnn was one of the ablest 
Fast Imiia merchants of his time. There is 
no trace of any confusion of wealth with money 
in their business transactions, and they exported 
bullion like any other commodity. We must 
therefore seek some other explanation of the 
fallai.-y. Although tire old bullionist theory of 
the foreign excha,/iges had been refuted, the 
writers of the 17th century could not free them¬ 
selves from the conceptions on xvhieh it was 
ba>e<l, and such xvorks as Roberts’s JA qqx of 
Commerce (1638), or even Alexander Justice’s 
(jcncral Treat isc of ^fonirs and E.cchanges 
(1707), in which the ratios arel methods of 
exchange bctw*>en London and other trading 
centres are given in great detail, show that 
international transactions were still carried on 
in much the same manner as under the stnjde 
system. The king’s Exchanger (q.v.) liad 
ilisaj)pearcd, but tlie cambists and goldsmiths 
pertormed his functions with great profit to 
themselves. Communication between one 
•■oiintry and anotlier was sIoav and diflicnlt ; 
credit agencies were little developed ; and in 
such circumstances the old view' of the precious 
metals was not easil 3 " eradicated. It remained 
firmly fi.xed in the popular mind. It was 
more natural to regard the changes which 
lapse of time, expanding commerce, and the 
rise in prices had brought about, as modifica¬ 
tions of an old theory, than to invent a new 
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and more accurate one. The strict analogy 
drawn by the writers of this period between 
the business transactions of an individual and 
tlie foreign commerce of the nation as a whole 
gave to the old theory a greater persistence, 
'fhe fact that during the l7th century imports 
and exports were a fairly good test of inter¬ 
national indebtedness had the same influence. 
It may also be pointed out that English imports 
consisted of a greater proportion of luxuries, 
such as spices, wines, silks, arid line linen, and 
a smaller proportion of necessaries and raw 
materials than at the present day, while bullion 
was indispensable for trade with the cast, in 
the thofi backward state of English manufac¬ 
tures. So the mercantilists tried to k< ep down 
the importation of commodities which in their 
opinion sa])ped the vitality of the nation, and 
to secure the bullion which they required (sec 
Mer( ANTiLR System). 

We are now in a position to understand the 
attitude of the school of which Mun was the 
typical representative to the economic questions 
of tlie Ibth and the 17th centuries. It is 
obvious that the mercantilists were not likely 
to take much theoretical interest in the tinely- 
drawn distinctions of the canonist waiters on the 
subject of usury. Theological influences wore not 
strong in this country ; and true to the English 
tradition, the mercantilists preferred expediency 
to incta])liysics. It is probable that the views 
of the later canonists were never thoroughly 
popularised in England. During the refor¬ 
mation period there was much controversy, and 
towards the end of the 16th ctmtury many 
pamphlets were written, amongst which we may 
mention Nicholas Sanders’s Briefc Treatise of 
Usury (1568), Thomas AVilson’s Discourse of 
Usuric Rogers’s translations of the works 

of M. P. Qesar and N. Hemming (1578), H. 
Smith’s E.mm imition of Usury (1.592), and Miles 
I^Iosse’s Arraiynment and Conviction of Usury 
(1595). But the development of trade and com¬ 
merce, which at an earlier period might have 
imparted great vitality to such discussions, took 
place subsequent to the reformation, and though 
the iiiMucnce of the contending schools may he 
traced in the legislation ol’ the period, English 
writers appear to have regarded the subject 
mainly as one of practical expediency. 
Malynes was indebted to AVilson’s Discourse ior 
some of his arguments and illustrations, but 
even those who were willing to prejudice the 
merchant adventurers by attributing their 
“v.surious” practices to the influence of Rome, 
were on the whole hostile to the prohibition of 
usury. The doctrine was important only as a 
support to an erroneous theory of the foreign 
exchanges, and, with the refutation of the latter, 
interest in the former disappeared. The Cul¬ 
pepers, father and son, Thomas Manley, and 
other writers from time to time engaged in the 
controversy. The average English position is 


stated in Sir J. Child’s Brief observations con- 
cernmg Trade and the interest of Money (1668). 
In The iTitercst of Money mistaken^ or a treatise 
fro (ring that the Abatement of Interest is the 
Dfcct and not the Ca'use of the Tlches of a Nation^ 
published in the same vt ar, an attempt is made 
to correct a current populnr fallacy. Man's view 
was the ordinary view of the time ; favourable 
to usury, ho held that “this course in the rich 
giveth opportunity presently to the younger and 
j>oorer merchants to rise in the world, and to 
enlarge their dealings ; to tlie performance 
whereof, if they want rneaus of ilieir own, they 
may and do take it up at uteirst : so that our 
iMoney lies not dead; it is still traded” . . . 
“usury and trade rise and fall together” {Eng- 
hiruls 7'rcasure, etc. ] 44, 146). With the views 
of Locke and the other writers of the end 
of the 17th century we shall deal in a later 
section. 

While the theoretical discussion of interest 
and usury attracted few writers, the constitu¬ 
tion of the trading comi)anies assumed great 
importance in economic controversy. This 
was incvihable, for at the beginningof the reign 
of James I. the whole of the foreign trade of 
tlie country except that carried on with France 
was monopolised by one or amdlier of the com¬ 
panies, and they weri^ one of the most import¬ 
ant factors in economic development from the 
beginning of the 1 Gtli to the middle of the 
18th century. During the jtcriod which we 
are now considering, viz. I'rom the beginning of 
the 16th century until the jnihlieation of Man’s 
work (1664), there were, roughly speaking, two 
stages ill the controversy on this subject. In 
the first stage the Merchant Adventurers Com¬ 
pany was the most [lowerful of the associations 
then ill existence. The controversy naturally 
took the form of a struggle between the mer 
chant adventurers and those who looked for 
a solution of the great prolilem of the organisa¬ 
tion of foreign commerce to a levival in some 
form of the staple system. The first stage may 
be said to terminate with the free-trade bills of 
1604, to wdiieh reference has already been made. 
After #ie failure of these bills tiie position of the 
companies was assured, although hostility to 
them in one form or another is a most marked 
feature of 17th century history, and Cromwell 
tried the experiment of a free and open trade 
witli the East Indies in 16513. The case for 
the merchant adventurers is stated with great 
moderation in an anonymous treatise, Towch- 
iiige the Multitude of Marchantes for ventinge of 
Eng. clothes {Rawl. MSS., D. 23). After point¬ 
ing out that the government should provide 
for only so many merchants “ as have acquaint¬ 
ance, and as have polycy and understandinge to 
trade together to buy up all clothes vendyble 
for march'aut venturers, and to cany them 
together, by one consorte of Marchants, unto 
one certen marte,” the writer goes on to say* 
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** I do also suppose yt it is not profytable for the 
realme to have a multytude of Marehante Ven- 
terers, y^ have- but small stockes, and thereby 
they have but small credylt, and suche march- 
antes can not convenyently tary for theyre sales,- 
nor yet keepe necessarye order. ” The opponents 
of the companies, as we have seen, claimed 
free trade as their natural right and inheritance, 
but this generall lybcrtyo . . . would cause 
a greate conliision, and a greate dysorderto growe 
in the ventyng of Englyshe clothes, whereby 
would follow yt 0 *’ Englyshe clothes would 
be sou Ido at a lower pryce, then is fytte for the 
beueiytte of o'" realme, and strange wares for 
England would be boughte at a dearer [»ryce than 
is convenyent for our cornmonweale of Eng- 
lande.” On the other side the arguments, in 
addition to the one mentioned above, were very 
strong. It was urged that freedom of trade 
would lead to the increase of wealth and ship¬ 
ping, the more equal distribution of wealth, 
and the, increase of revenue. It was further 
maintained that the coin])auy organisation was 
no longer necessary, and that if tnide were 
free, oonimerco might be extended beyond its 
present limits. 

Tlio growth of the East India Company, 
which was incor[)orated on the last day of the 
16th century, le<l to the second stage of thc 
controversy. d'he merchant adventurers were 
what was (tailed a regulated company ; the 
East India Company was organised on the 
joint-stock principle (vh/ff Co.mpaniks). Now 
many peojdo who objected to monopoly in every 
form were of opinion that the former w;is less 
injurious to trade than tin; latter, and tlu' East 
India Company h i<l a long ;i,nd arduous struggle 
before it wuu the victory. The coutlict had to be 
waged with the 'riMiKKV (h)Mi’ANV, whose traile 
in raw silk was ruiiu'd by the cuterprisi' of the 
East India mereliauts, with those who were 
nlarmeil at the (‘xportation of bullion, with the 
free tr.iders and interlopers, and with those 
who thought tlie East India trade disastrous to 
the growth of the navy. Idie l.ist-mentioned 
cause of hostility ga\e rise to a sharp eon- 
tioversy Ijotwei'u Sir Diiilley DicuKs ami 
ail anonymous writer, J. U., in 'Idlh. “'Tlio 
East India num,” says the latter, “not able 
to fnrnisli those [>laees they resort to, keep out 
others frem eomiiig amougsl them. . . . Eesides, 
how tedious aiul costly they, and all other 
eompauies, make it to (leir own as-.oeiates, 
wliereas out of order-^, and cause of uphohling 
their trade, im n eau neither dispose of their 
own as they would nor have the henelit under 
a long time t How private do they ami other 
companies make it wlieu . . . how plentifully 
soever iho comuiotliiics are l>ioiight in ami m 
what advantage soever they buy them, they 
will he .sure to keep up the price, either by 
sending most icirt of the commodities abroad, 
or else by buying all others into their hands'?'' 


Digges’s reply, The Defence of Trade, on bchall 
of the company, probably derived more force 
from the position of the author than from the 
arguments he employed. The company of 
course could point io the fact that the prices 
of eastern produce had fallen since their incor- 
poration, and they made as much as possible 
of this argument, which was further elaborated 
by Mini in his Discourse of Trade to the Dust 
Indies (2nd ed. 1628). The company and its ad- 
vocate.s, howevea’, appear to have evaded rather 
than answered the objections of their opponents. 
No one during the 17th century wanted freedom 
of ti’.ide in the modcrii sense ol the words. It 
was universally recognised that some# form of 
regulation was necessary, and most people would 
have cho.seu the company organisation. The 
obje»^t of the free-trade bills (1604) was not to 
break <lown all resiraints on free competition, 
but to tlirow the companies open to all who 
cared to join them, imposing by government 
authority such charges as were necessary to 
keep U[) their ollicial establishriients in foreign 
ports. It was the monopoly of the companies 
which roused the hostility of the outsiders. 
The eoinjianies seem to have imagined that 
when they had shown the advantages of the 
tnules they monopolised, and proved the neces¬ 
sity for regulation, they had answered their 
opponents. Mun wrote Emjlarui's Treasure 
long before the cud of the struggle. But his 
book did good sei viee to the company. Their 
exportation of hull ion could no longer be urged 
is a reasonabh' ground of objection, and the 
East Imlia trade had been proved to be favour¬ 
able to the growth of the navy. 

It has become a eumnionplacc to regard the 
navigation act.? as the natural outcome of 
nneantilc doclrine. The ])olitical cireum- 
stauee.s of the time, the growth of foreign 
commerce, ;uul ahaig with it the, necessity of 
'providing adeipiate iiu'ans for its defence, and 
the tuundation of colonics, showed the great 
importance of a powerful navy. The, economic 
writers of the period were naturally inlhiciiccd 
by the general movement, and they ingrd tlie 
encouragcMuent of tra<les, especially the lishciics, 
which were lavourable to the growth of the 
navy. The vast increase in the wealth of the 
country, and the greater (\ise with which large 
j sums can he raised by taxation, have made 
inapplicablo to the present age the ]tractieal 
suggestions of the mercantilist writers. But 
the importance of a mercantile marine as a 
naval reserve is felt as keenly now, especially in 
times of danger, as in the period under discus¬ 
sion. The economic arguments, liowcver, by 
which the navigation acts w’ero defended, give 
to tlin'^e measures a pemiliar character, d'lmro 
were navigation acts in the reign of Richard 
II. Those, iiowever, we need not fliscuss. It 
is the series of acts commencing in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and culminating in the great act of 
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the Long Parliament (1651), re-enacted at the 
restoration, to which we shall devote our atten¬ 
tion {vide Navigation Acts). The Me rchant 
Adventurers Company, which as we have seen 
played such an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of the mercantile sylbsm, early associated 
itself with this naval policy. Thus we tiiitl 
them advocating it in 1551. One of their 
Artules and Allegations . . . against 
House Merchants (Jlawl. MSS, C. 394, If. 37, 
38) was to the effect that whereas they have 
and by all waies do indevoiire themsedf ro 
supr»orte and maignteigne to their power, tiio ^ 
whole Navic of this yoiir realme, i»y \ 

f]*aighlinge and ladiiigo of the same and to 
coutynue a greate nonibcr of your sub¬ 

jects ill maroners crafte : the said r^isterlinges 
to the iiitollerabio decay therof, both inwardcs 
aril also outwardos do contyniicUy lade, fraight 
and shippe their goodes, wn vi's and marchandsscs 
in fnreyne and strange hotloines, and vessells.” 
They then point out the loss to the country 
of the money paid for freight and insurance. 
This is an argument which recurs over and 
over again, and it is evident that the writers 
of the period attached great iijiportance to it. 
Mnn argues tliat we must “use our own shipping 
and so get tlic merchant’s gains, insurance and 
freight,” though generally speaking “commerce 
should be free to strangers to bi-ing in and 
carry out at their pleasure” (Hny/(nid's Trc<tsnre, 
p. 22). The influence of the navigation acts 
was made the subject of government inquiry, 
and much attention was given to the subject 
throughout the 17th century. The Advocate 
(1651), which was published to allay the dis¬ 
content caused amongst some i-lasses^by the 
act of 1651, and which we find reflected later 
on in the writings of Roger (loKR, shows 
how these acts weri’ regarded as jiart of a 
general scheme of economic policy. This work 
])oiuts out that it was the de.sign of the Dutch 
“to engross iiiiivcrsal trade that so they might 
poiz the affairs of any other state about them 
and make their own considerable.” The ad¬ 
vantages vv’hich Holland lias over England are 
then enumerated. Tlieir ships are built, pro¬ 
visioned, and convoyed at less cost than those 
of England. Their “cheapness of freight,” 
which is an advantage of 20, 15, and 10 per 
cent over England, has forced English merchants 
to hire and freight Dutch ships. They employ 
a “great stock”; give “prudent care to their 
manufactures”; make the negotiation of com¬ 
mercial treaties their “interest of state”; im¬ 
pose small customs ; encourage inventions ; 
have a low rate of interest; facilitate their 
trade by a bank; and pursue an enlightened 
land policy. Some “ unalterable laws in manu¬ 
factures” are enunciated. (1) There is no 
manufacture or artificial commodity which 
Ciinnot be transplanted into any country. 
(2) All manufactures, if they are of a certain 


goodness, are of a certain value and price also. 
(3) Two persons selling or making commodities 
of a like goodness, he shall have the preference 
of the market that will sell them the cheapest. 
And so in international trade. (4) The cheap- 
ness of manufaetures and artificial commodities 
ilepends upon the plenty and cheapness of the 
ia.w material, and upon the price of labour. 
The price of labour depends up’on the price 
of victuals, house-rent, and other tilings neces¬ 
sary. The Dutch have no eytraordiiiary ad¬ 
vantages over England. Such as they are, they 
are due to the carelessness of fhiglaiid. By 
trade alonecan wealth a id shipping 1 ;e increased, 
and so the power of any uali ui ous 1 lined, A 
t.n anion wealth can only eui ielied by reducing 
into general piractice the eourses used by private 
men for that purpose, lleuce England should 
encourage native maniitactnrcs ; and weaken 
Dutch shipping. Commodities imist he imported 
from the immediate })laccs of their productii ii 
or growth, or as near as conveniently may be. 
Exports, native or other commodities, must he 
sent to the farlliest market, where they will 
yield the greatest price and liave the quickest 
sale. After the.se re.isoiis, it is lioped that 
little or no dissatisfaction with the navigation 
acts will remain. 

The examples we have guum sliow the man¬ 
ner ill which the menMiitilists approaclied the 
questions of their lime, and it is unnecessary 
to trace in detail the economic policy which 
found expression in the corn laws and bounties, 
in the coiniiuTcial treaties, and the foundation 
of colonies. We have said “])olicy,” for the 
mereanlile system was a eolled ion of practical 
expiaiicnts, based indecMl on tlie rundamental 
principles we have noticed, but never elaborated 
inb) a scientitic economic system. vSuch was 
tlie state of economic thought when IVTuii’s book 
was [)ublislicd, and we can now undei'stand the 
popularity wdth which it was received. As 
a scientific work it lias no merit whatever. 
But it appealed to a very strong and growing 
seiitimeiit, and put into words what most 
people believed at the time of its piihlicatioii. 
Mnil’s work, with its scipud tlie Srifish Mer¬ 
chant^ the name given to the series of papers 
written in op])osition to De Foe’s Mercator^ 
during the controversy on the free-trade clauses 
of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), gives the best 
idea of mercantilism as an economic system. 
But before the time of its greatest inlluence 
forces had been set in operation which ulti¬ 
mately overthrew it, and we must now briefly 
sketch this movement. 

We have already seen the character of the 
early opposition to the trading companies, and 
the appeals to natural right as the basis of free 
trade. The companies won the victory, for in 
the relation of the government to trade, and 
the unsettled state of the countries to which the 
companies traded, their organisauon was neces- 
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sary, and they included amongst their numbers 
the wealthiest and most influential of the mer¬ 
chants. The outsiders on the other hand were 
weak and disunited. But with the extension of 
commerce the number and influence of the latter 
grew ; and it became clear that the exclusive 
privileges of the companies were an anomaly. 
The great statute of monopolies (1625) was a 
step towards freedom of trade ; for although 
many of the evils complained of remained un¬ 
checked, it established the princi])le that none 
should monopolise for private gain what was 
the equal right of all English citizens ; and it 
restricted the royal prerogative in the regula¬ 
tion of trade. The agitation against the trading 
companies was not without important results, 
for the most pow’erfiil of them, the East India 
Company, was reorganised on a broad national 
basis (1692-1702). In the 18th coitury wo 
find little discussion of a subject wliicli bad 
been of such importance in the eentury before, 
and Tucker’s ymrnphlet on the/rurkcy Company 
{Rejiedions on the exj'X'iliencji nf openijnj the 
trade to Tarkeyy 1753) only expres.sed what was 
true of all the companies then in existence. 
It is doubtful whellier at this time they were a 
serious restriction on trade, but they liad per¬ 
formed the useful functions they once had, and 
it was absmxl to continue their privil(‘ges. In 
other directions also, e.g. in Walpole’s colonial 
policy, and the decay of the Elizabethan system 
for the regulation of wages and industry, we 
can see a movcineiit towards free trade. 

Meanwhile the theory of natural right was 
shattering the philosotdiical basis on which the 
mercantile system rested. The instances W(^ 
have given from the history of the trading 
companies may proba))ly be roferretl to jKqmlar 
sentiment, or to conieptitms derived from 
English common law. At any rate, the latter 
was appealed to in the Commons debates of 
1601 (Towiishend’s Historical Memorials; 
n’Mwcs’s Journals,) Eiit tln^ theory grow in 
intliienco and the lange of subjects to which it 
was applied ; and the levclhus clainual iiniver.sal 
sullVago and otlicr meaMires as the natural right 
of all men {^Clarke Papers, edited by C. H. Kirth 
for the Camden Society, Introduction). Economic 
and pojadar sentiment coalesced with the jdiilo- 
sophival movement, and with the dcveloy)nient 
of the theory of the social contract the way was 
paved for an imlividualist system of political 
economy, riiilosophical coiUM'jitions, however, 
derived from this .source, had little or no inllinmcc 
on economic theory until the time of Humk. 
lIoBiiKs and Locke took the economic ideas of 
their age as they found them ready made by 
the pamphleteers of the 17th century, and 
merely stated them with greater elearness. 
During the period with which wo have to deal, 
the economic is of greater importance than the 
philosophical movement. The attempt to deal 
with the practical dilhciilties of the 17th and 


the 18th centuries supplied those fundamental 
economic conceptions without which the science 
could have made no progress. 

We have seen that one of the chief sources of 
error in the works of the mercantilist writers was 
their confirsion of tlftught on the nature and 
functions of money. The foundation of the 
Banjc of England (1694) and the recoinage 
(1696) called forth an immense number of 
pamphlets dealing directly or indirectly with 
this subject. It is from this period that we 
can date the theoretical discussion of economic 
(questions, and the attempt to work out a 
scientific system. English WTiters had dis¬ 
cussed continental banks many years before 
the foundation of the Bank of England. We 
may mention, for example, the Treatise on 
Exchange to which reference ha.s already 

been made. In works intended for the guid¬ 
ance of merchants, such as Malynes’s Lex 
(1622) and Lewis Roberts’ Merchants 
Mappe of Comynerce (1638), it was natural that 
tlie writers should explain so important a 
feature of continental practice. The su|)eri- 
ority of the Dutch w'as, as we have seen, partly 
attributed to their banking system, and during 
the 17th century the advisability of ado])ting 
it in England was fret^uently urged upon the 
government (e.g. Hugh Morrell to William 
Jjentliall, ii. Jan. 1646-47, Portland MSS,, vol. 
i. p. 405). Generally the establishment of a 
bank was advocated in pamphlets in which its 
advantages were discussed. Amongst these we 
may meuUoii Thomas Violet’s Advanceinent of 
Mcrclmndise, 1651; Sir Ralph Maddison’s 
Britain s Remembrancer, 1655 ; Samuel Lam re’s 
Seasonable 0bservatio7is, 1657 ; W. Poti er’s 
Tradesmans Jewel, 1659 ; Francis Cradocke’s 
JPealfh Discovered, 1661 ; Sir Edward Ford’s 
Expcriniental Proposals, etc. 1666, etc., which 
show that for some years before the groat 
experiment ])eople’.s minds were much occupied 
with the subject. As these pro[)osals took a 
more definite shape the number of books pub¬ 
lished hccamo larger. The banking question 
was associated with the coinage, the public debt, 
and general questions of trade and commerce. 
Sir Dudley North, Sir M'illiam Petty, John 
IaumvE, Nicholas Barhon, Michael Godejiky, 
William Lowndes, William Paterson, Robert 
MriiUAY, John Asgii.l, Simon Clement, are 
some. among the many names which may 
be found in English controversy during these 
years. One pamphlet followed another with 
such rapidity, and discussion was so general, 
that it is diliicult to single out any one author 
as the representative of the others. Noith’s 
Discourses (1691), liowever, should’ be noticed, 
and the works of N. Barbon show a deeper 
insight into economics than those of his con¬ 
temporaries. Locke’s Considerations of the 
Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value of 
Money (1691), followed by bis Further Con- 
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siderations (1695), not only refuted the argu¬ 
ments advanced by William Lowndes and 
others, in favour of his scheme for restoring 
the coinage, and so saved the country from a 
great disaster, but contributed much that was 
of permanent value in economic science. In 
spite of these merits, however, Locke was 
strongly under the influence of the mercantile 
doctiine. The great controversy of 1691 to 
1696 finally disposed of the tlieory of money 
which underlaid the inercanlilc system, and 
the relaxation of its influence was now onl}- a 
qiicsuon of time. The persistence of an old 
theory, long after its refutation, is a ociiiinon 
phenomenon in the history of human thought. 
Wliile the discussion of currency, banking, and 
<redit undermined the theoretical framework 
of the mercantile system, and the growth of 
statistics threw doubt upon (he balance of 
trade as a test of economic prosjierity, the 
accumulation of capital and the development 
of commerce were removing the conditions of 
which the mercantile systf in was partly the 
reflex. During the first fifty years of the 18 ih 
century economic progress was slow. Doloe 
indeed in his Mercator had urged a principle 
which would have led to important results if 
it had been acted upon. He recommended no 
leas than the isolniion of economi<; (picstions. 
“Gain is the desire of merchandise: trade is 
a coinmutatioii (»f merchantable coinmodities 
between one country and another, and foj- the 
mutual profit of the traders. The lauguagi; of 
nations one to another is, I let thee gain bit wc, 
that I ?;> gain by thee , . . Trading is a malt<u* 
entirely independent in its nature, and neither 
consults other interests, nor depends on any 
interests, but what relate to itself” {Mercdlor^ 
No. 21). Hut it was tlie Brillsh JifereJifint 
and not Mercator that was sent to every parlia¬ 
mentary borough for the use of the iidiahitants. 

Why is it, we may ask, that for so great 
a length of time little progiess in economic 
science has to he recoiled ? Certainly it was not 
due to lack of interest in economic subjects. 
There seems to have been no diflii'iilty in obtain¬ 
ing a hearing. There are literally hundreds of 
economic writers in England between 1500 and 
1752, and every trade crisis or controversy pro¬ 
duced its score or so of pamphlets. The reasons 
for tlie slow growth of the science seem to have 
been as follows :—(1) With few' exceptions the 
economic w’orks of this period were written 
merely to advocate some definite object,-— 
to urge the adoption of some scheme for the 
improvement of trade, to defend those whose 
interests were threatened by new develop¬ 
ments, e.g, the numerous pamphlets on the 
East India Company, and their relations with 
the Levant Comj>any, or to protest against some 
abuse and to suggest a remedy, e.g. the pam- 
})hlets on the poor law’s, the coinage, public credit, 
etc. This close relation between e^’onomic 


literature and the i)ractical life of the nation 
was unfavourable to the development of a 
system of economic doctrine. Miin {Bngland s 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, 1664) expressly 
states that his work was not intended as an 
exhaustive and systematic treatise on the econo¬ 
mics of the 17th century. He proposed to dis¬ 
cuss only “ vso much of the merchant’s practice 
as concerned the bringing of treasure into the 
kingdom.” (2) Such being the objects of the 
writers, there is a strong bia> in most of f Jiein 
ill favour of the orgnnk^tiou or piojt'et with 
which they hajipcued to be ideal ilied. The 
biographies of Lie earlier writers .ire therefore 
of importance, for their j^on.oii.d icliiiions with 
hostile organisations oi ' eividuals, and event-s 
in their lives, affected tlieir vi'wva to a gr at 
extent. (3) When once a. controversy was con¬ 
cluded, no one mideavourcd to dcvelo]> and 
apply the general principles wlii li may liave 
been stated in tlie course of it. d’hiis the 
currency eoutrovorsy in 1691, and tlie defence 
of the Hast India Company, Icil to a statement 
of the main outlines of Hie priiicijile of tho 
division of labour (Simon Ci.f.mI'N' r ; Discourse 
of General Xotions, etc., 1695 ; Cinisiderationso'n 
the East India. Covipany, etc.). Other writers 
such as Petty, Berkeley, Addi.^on, etc., also enun¬ 
ciate this ]>rinciplo. But it lay unregarded until 
Adam Smitli made it one ot the fundamental 
prineijtles of the IVadth of Nations. (4) The 
early writers had to dcj)c]id, for the most part, 
on tlieir own knowledge and experience to sug¬ 
gest or illustrate their argunienis ; trustworthy 
information on economic subjects \va.s neither so 
co{)iou8 nor so widely diffused as it is at the 
))resent time. Sir William Petty, .lohn G haunt, 
Gregory KiN(g and Charles Davknant, who laid 
tlie foundations of .stallsiira.1 science, all lived 
in tlio latter lialf of the 17th century. So lato 
as 1699 Davenant comyihiins {Essays on Trade), 
that “the aids and lights wliidi might be 
gathered from the ]niblic aceomjits and ollices 
liave been industriously wdth)iel<i from all who 
are not servile applauders of the wdld and de¬ 
structive conduct ... of some persons of no 
small power in the management of alfairs.” 
He and Gregory King are “hegiimers of an art 
not yet polished, and which time may bring tc 
more perfectioii.” (5) The (‘.irly writers em¬ 
ployed in their works the language of ordinary 
business. They had no scientific terminology. 
Now the language of the market-place is not 
characterised by scientific precision, and their 
looseness of phrase gave rise to endless misunder¬ 
standing. 

The point of view from which early economio 
literature should be regarded becomes therefore 
(piite clear. It must be studied along with the 
history of the times at which it was written. 
This must be carefully borne in mind, or we 
shall form an erroneous estimate of the value of 
these early works and the ability of the writei*. 
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We must not expect a uniformity, consistency, 
and completeness of doctrine and practice which 
are not to be ibund. Nothing could be more 
fatal to the right appreciation of this period than 
to investigate it with the idea that we shall 
find in it only illustrations of a vrell-rounded 
set of general propositions. 

[Much has been written on the history of econo¬ 
mics. Vide especially Ashley, Econmnic History^ 
vol. i. pts. i.and ii.—Cunningham, FjiiglishIndustry 
and CoTtwicrce. Kiidemann, Die Nalionalokono' 
7mscJien GrandsUt^e der (JanoniMischen Lehre .— 
Hewiiis, English Trade and Finance. —Heyking, 
Handdshilanzthearie. —Knies, Polilische (Kkono- 
mif. — Roschcr, Gcsrhirkte dnr NaUanalokoiiomik iti 
Deutsc/Ua.nd.- -I^idill cal Economy (trails. Lalor), 
Gesc/ii'-.lif^ der rnglischen I’olkswirlschqfhlrJi n’-. - 
Schanz, Englische llandels‘polilik.\ w. a.s. h. 

ENCLISII SCHOOL OF l^OLITICAL 
KCONOMY. 

Before A'l.cii Smith, p. 730; Modern lilcouoinics, p. 733. 

Bki’oiuc Adam Smith.—T he English writers 
on political economy liefore Adain Smith do not 
at any time present tlie rnai'ks of a “s(;hool,” 
propci ly so called. The mcircst ap[>roa(di to a 
“school,” so far as commiinily of doctrine is 
concerned, is found among the mercantilists ; 
but even these writers owe no allegiance to any 
]tcrson;il authority. Their views a.ro indivi<lnal 
and independent; aiul it is only with Adam 
Smith tliat the English seliool '[nir excellence 
Itcglns, The rise of that school was adlected 
by many inllucncea, English and foreign. Of 
these I he genesis of economic theory in England 
must be .'lOiight Oiielly through the writings of 
the autliors whoso nann's ai'c menti»nicd in the. 
rajiidly-connected sketch whieli follows. 

'I'liero i.s much that is of interest not only to 
the economic historian but also to the sludinit 
of t'eonomi(! theory in tin; early si.ilntes and the 
records of th<! social history of England, but few 
English wiiters earlier than (he 17th centiny 
call for .giccial mention in thi.s article. I/ang- 
lind, in Iii.-i risions of’ Eiors (he. Idoannan (I Ith 
o<‘ntnry). and the \\ { \U'i’ o[' iho LihelL of Englislie 
Policyc \^l.’»th century) incid<‘'itaUy supply some 
intere.st iiig illustrations of the course of life in 
England during tliose pt'-ibnls. The writings 
ot' W.Mj'Fdi OK lli'Nia:v (Kith century), Frr/.- 
liKitP.Kiir (Ibth century), and Tksskr’s Five 
humirdii fioiii.fc.'i of' good hashaiidric (Tottel’s 
cditimi, l.‘)7d). throw’ light on the state of 
agriculture and the -ondition of the [>eoplc. 
“ W'.S. ” ysee 11 M.Ks, John) in his DEcoarse c/' 
the Coinoo'n lE-'n/ ig' (hd Peoiui of England 
(written lel*,>, printed l.'),<]). acutely discusses 
the contec.iporarv «lepr<'>--in-u of agriculture and 
iuvlustry. llis attempts to show that the 
“altt'rati'Ui of the coyne is the cheifest and 
prin(‘i[)all eanso of this univcr.sall dearthe ” are 
highly interesting examples of early economic 
argument and analysis. Moro’s Utopia, 
Lmbueti ;w it is with the idojw of classical anti¬ 


quity, has more affinity with the Republic o{ 
Plato than with the industrial utopias of later 
writers. The chief impetus to the publication 
of Discourses upon Trade^ was afforded by the 
problems of policy in colonial trade by which 
the commercial activity of the English people, 
following upon the enterprise of navigators and 
adventurers, found itself confronted. This is 
noticeable as early as the essays of Bacon, 1597 
(“Of Plantations ”), and the writings of Raleic h. 
From the incorporation of the East India Com¬ 
pany, 1600, there is a continuous succession of 
wi’iters on the theory of foreign trade which 
formed the kernel of the old AIeiicantile 
System. The mercantile school may indeed be 
said to continue its existence in quite diHerent 
forms from this time to the days of Steuart. 
d'he traffic in the precious metals naturally 
attracted the attention of statesmen and of 
merchants alike ; and from the reign of Edward 
III. onward, attempts were made to regulate 
its excliange for imported commodities. The 
inevitable e.A[)ort of bullion for the East India 
trade found an ingenious apologist in MUN, 
who, in his Discourse of Trade from England 
into the East ladies, 1621, and England's 
Treasure by Forraign Trade, publisiied 1661, 
shifl'-d the ground of the BaT;Ance of Trade 
from the position which it holds in the writings 
of .\iiMsrKoN(; (1530) and Malynes (1601). 
lie argued that this export, like the seed ea.st 
away by the husbandman, was in the long rim 
amply repaid in kind, and that the raw material 
which the precious metals purchased, when 
worked up and .sold to foreign countries, caused 
the national stuck of bullion to be increased and 
not diminished. “Tlie title of Alim’s book, 
England's Treasure in Foreign Trade, became a 
fundamental maxim in the political economy, 
not of England only, but of all other eominercial 
countries” [IVealth of Nations, bk. iv. eh. i.). 
Alalynes, The Canker of England's Common- 
u'€((!th, 1601, and Lex Mereadorut, 1622, <le- 
.seribes tlio Ancient Law%Mercl'.aut as well as 
the contemporary liabits and institutions of 
tiadc ; and Lewes Roberts, Mcrciiants Mappe 
of Co nunc. rc>\ 1638, Treasure of Traficke, 1611, 
cx[*lains the operations of commerce, and recom¬ 
mends practical measures,—e.g. free export of 
gold and silver, and low customs,—for its pro¬ 
motion. His Mappe gf' Commerce is a mercan- 
Lile' geography, showing the situation, ex¬ 
changes, ahd commodities of trade of different 
places. Missiri.DEN {^Ft'cc Trade, 1622, Circle 
of Couiincrre, 1623) exhibits the Spaniards as 
warnings, the Hutch as models in mercantile 
policy, and disputes with Malynes the causes 
and conscqucii ‘cs of an unfavourable balance 
of trade. 'Ihc cxamjdc of the low rate of 
interest in Holland further stimulated the 
CuLi’Ki'ERs, father and son, to urge the reduc¬ 
tion by p.arlianient of the legal rate of interest— 
a demaiKl supported with much weight by 
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Child (1668), whose business instincts, superior 
to his scientific theory, were probably not at 
fault when he supposed such a ineasiiie would 
redound to the oncourageuient of l^lnglish 
commerce. The unsoundness of some of the 
arguments which he employs was pointo.l out in 
The Interest of Money Mistalcen 166S. 

Passing by the utopia of Hauuinoton 
{Oceana^ 1658), and such agricultural writinges .i.s 
those of IMitli, The Enylislb Itnprorcr lnipr< r. ,>\ 
1652, Haktlib, Legacy of Hvshandry, riia;";, 
WoRLiDGU, Systevia AgricaUtd'ae, 1668, .md 
Joh'^ SMTi'ir, EnghnirCs Improremcnt Jleri'rJ. 
1670, wo come to the speculations of Houcks, 
1670, and Asgit.l, 1696,on the nature and causes 
of wealth, rarticuiar roccmnuoiidalioiis for the 
iniprovemont of trade by the naturalisation of 
aliens, and in favour of the policy of enclosures, 
are found in Pori key, Emgfu't-Cs IvtereM and 
Improcement, 1666, and Coke, 1671. Kortrey’s 
statement that the country “ lost” £1,600,000 
a year by its trade with France, long had a dis¬ 
couraging elfcct. The despondent tone of most 
writers of this time is echoed in tlie title of 
Britannia Lanyucas, 1680, and in the argu¬ 
ments of its pseiiflonymous author (Pliilaji'dus), 
that the importation of foreign luxuries was a 
“consumptive lra.de” which threalcuKsi to l)riijg 
about tlie decay of the nation while money was 
exported for tliern. The same writer urges the 
“legal regiilatiou ” of trade, to prexauit its 
destruction by -‘[irivate interest ” and by the 
“cloggs” of navigation acts, companies, mono¬ 
polies, etc. Similar views with regard to 
the eastern trade aie found in Follexfen’s 
England and East In/lla Inconsistent in Ihcir 
Manufactures, 169 7—a reply to Davenant’s 
Essay on the East Indian Trade, 1696-97. A 
more hopeful note i.s struck in England's Great 
Happiness: wherein it is denionstrated that a 
great g^art of our Complaints are Causeless, 1677, 
and in the optimistic preface of Petty’s PolUical 
Arithnutic, 1682, wliich opposed to vain imagin¬ 
ings and timid surm»es the positive conclusions 
of comparative statistics, and drily observed 
that the price of food was “so re.asonable, as 
that men refuse to have it cheaper, by admitting 
of Irish cattle.” d'hc best thought of the tinu*. 
hail now for many ycvvrs been directed into the 
channels of trade, and produced, as was natural, 
an abundant crop of pamphlet literature on all 
questions connected with “the Science of the 
Great Commerce.” Comparative study of other 
nations, especially of France, Holland, and Spain, 
was one main source of the iiis])iration of these 
writings, and numerous proposals sprung up for 
establishing banks (see Asgill, Briscoe, Cary, 
Chambekf-ain, Cradocke, Lewis, Murray, 
Paterson) and for emulating Holland in other 
matters. This spirit is shown in Yarranton’s 
England's Lnproceineait by Sea and Land: To 
outdo the Dutch without fighting, etc. (pt. i. 1677 ; 
pt. ii. 1681), in Sir Wm. Temple’s Ohservatiom 


on the Netherlands, 1693, and in the popularity 
of the translations of “John de Witt’s” Tnu 
Interest and Folitical Maxims of Holland, 1702, 
etc. (see Dutch School). 

An important epoch is inai-ked by Graunt’s 
Natural and Political Observations upon the Bills 
of Mortality, 1662, with which begins the science 
of Demography, as statistics, and the theory 
of taxation may he said to commence with 
Jiraunt’s more famous friend Sir Wm. Petty, 
wliose remarkable treatise.® on Tar'S and Con- 
tributions, 166:h Bolilical Ardn,oeiie, 16S2, 
and the Political Analonn of Irelmul, 1691, 
exhibit an ingouuity of luethoh a,ivl grasp of 
pi-inciple rarely if over .--hown i.y his prode- 
I i.‘r-.sors. The first tab’ of moitalily was ])nl*- 
lished by Halley in 1696. Davenant (1(!99) 
and Gke(;(>iiy Ktnu; (im 1696) continued tlie 
\vork of statistics (.see Aui riiaiivi ir, Toliticai.) ; 
wliile the current views on tho h.ilam e of trade 
found an able opjauient in Baruon (1690), wiio 
was vsoon to cross sword.s with liOCKE on the 
snl'jcut of money. 

The juopo.sals of Lu\VNi)i':s, then seei-etary to 
the to.asuiy (1695), to coin the ni'W (.silver) 
money lighter, ]>rovoked the opj'osilioii of Locke, 
wJiose able writings on money at tliis critical 
]K‘riod of tlie great j'ceoijiagv (.see 1!l-M'OlNAuEs) 
are still apjicaled to in '.'oiitroviu-sies of to-day 
upon the history of the eiiirency. ’riro earlier 
work of \'Ai:<;HAN, Discourse of (Join and (Joinage, 
1675, sliuuld al.-io be mentioned hei-e. Mingled 
with the iliscussions of semi-political questions by 
earlier authors are many glimiFses of a broader 
eonsislent theory, general princi[)lesof which now 
begin more, clearly to emerge. The close of thy 
17tli <.‘eiitury is indeed a time eon.s]>icnous for the 
ability of English economic writers. Barhon’s 
Diseowrse of Trade, 1690, contains some striking 
analyses of value, i-riec, iiitcre.st, and rent. 
NoRiti’s Idscourse of Trade, 1691, is an a.dmir- 
able exposition of the merits of jVeo exchange. 
Fleei'Wood’s Serniuns (fgainst Clipping and 
Sweating of the Precious Jfrtitls, 1691, precede 
lay thirteen years his Chrouicon Preciosum or 
history of ]niccs, hiiiiiliar to students of Adam 
Smitli. ’J’lic pi-oldem of the conditions of tlie 
poor which had fitfully occupied statesmen since 
the ilate of Kiidiard IT, in whose reign the 
earliest legislation for dealing witli impotent 
beggars took place, seriously engaged the atten¬ 
tion of Firmin (1678), Hale (1683), Cliild (who 
propo.sed the appointment of poor-law guardians 
or “fathers of the poor”), Cary (1695) and 
Bellers, Proposals for Raising a Coll edge of 
Industry of all Useful Trades, etc. 1695-1696. 
From Defoe’s lively and prolific per. came, in 
1704, the vigorous essay, Giving Alms no Charity 
and Employing the Poor a. Grievance to the 
Nation, in which it was contended that work- 
house labour should not be employed in com 
petition with outside industry, The .same 
writer’s Compleat English Tradesman, 1725-27, 
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and Plan of the English Commerce, 1728, are the 
chief of his other numerous works on subjects 
relating to trade. John Houghton, F.R.S., 
Colledion for the Ijuprovcment of Hmhn/ndry and 
TradCy Io92-l703 (particulars of ]>rices of corn, 
cattle, coal, hops, wool, etc.) ; The British 
Merchant: or Commerce Preserved, 1713 (papers 
Collected and published by Charles King, 1721); 
and Defoe’s Mercator, or Commerce Jtaoived, 1713, 
1711 (an opposition paper to The British 
Merchantf), aflord useful details for tlie history 
of com more-e. 

Law’s Money and Trade considered, 1705, 
at once the j)ower and the defects of 
his »‘i ratio genius ; original, daring, and acute, 
h“ admits no limit to the bounds of credit, and 
has little thought of its contraction. His book 
marks, however, a real .advance in the study of 
money and credit. Wf)Oi)’s Survey of Trade, 
1718, also deals with nion'ey and bullion. 
M adox is an in valuable source of information for 
the economic historian in his Antiquities of the 
Exchequer, 1711, and Fiona Jlwrgi, 1723. In 
Ireland appeared about the saints time the well- 
known Draper's Letters, 1725, in which Swiur 
inllained the angcu’ of his countrymen against 
Wood’s copper halfpence ; Doims’ essay on 
“The 'ITade and Improvement of Ireland,” 
1720-31 ; and Bihihki.ey's Querist, 1735, a 
colled inn of searching and sugge.stive inquiries 
in ecoiimuics, revealing at once the author’s 
mind and the degree of devclo[)jucnt which tho 
science had then attained. Swift's J/txto Pro- 
pnsa I for 2 )re venting the Ch ildren of Poor People 
froin being a burden to their Parents or the 
Country, 1730, is an elahorato joke framed in 
a tone of ironical and [•scudo-cconoinic savagery. 
(jKids Trttde (did Navigation of (ircat Britain 
eonsidrrvd, 1720, is a despondent trc.dise of 
mcreantilism, alfeeiing to shew “ that llie surest 
way for a nation to inerease in rielios is to ]>re- 
vent tho im[>ortation of such foreign conuiiodi- 
ties as may bi* raised at home.” Vandkiujn r’s 
Mon*']! Ansio rs uU Things, 1731, on tho other 
hand ably argues for free trade, while Mande- 
vim.K’s Fablr of the Bees, or JWvate rives, 
Piihlich' Benefits, 170i5, 1714, 1723, etc., urges 
the .social advantages of individual liberty. 
Lotii books mark a movement in the direction 
of l.AfssKz.FAiiuc. Deckeu’s Proposals, 1743, 
fur raising the wliole revenue by a single tax on 
bouses, aiel tlm Lsstig on the Causes the Decline 
of the forrign Tr iile, 1/44, show much ingenuitv 
in the study of taxation. John S.mith’s ChronP 
von llastivum Commerviale, or .Vemoirs onli^ool, 
1747, is an imlustrious compilation of standard 
Vidue upon this groat braneli in the history of 
Kiiglish trade. Kpially laborious but less ])raise- 
'vorthy are tho Didiotuiries of Trade and (bon- 
oierce of Postlethwayt (1751), Rolt (l7bl), 
and Moutimeu (1766). Postlethwayt’.s. the 
best of the three, was founded mainly upon the 

French dictionary of Savahy. In‘l751 and 


1753 appeared translations from the Spanish of 
UsTARiTZ and Ulloa of the history of trade in 
Spain, and in 1753 a translation from the 
German of Maoens’ Universal Merchant (post¬ 
script 1756). The last two writers are men¬ 
tioned by Adam Smith. Franklin’s Ohserva- 
tionscemcerniwj the Increase of Manhifui, 1751 ; 
Hume’s essay of “The Popiiloiisncss of Ancient 
Nations” in his Political Essays, 1752 ; and 
Wallace’s Dissertation on the Numbers of Man» 
kind in Ancient and Modern Times, 1753, show 
an interest in the progress of population, its 
causes and limits, nearly half a century before 
Malthus. The middle of the 18th century 
recalls the end of the 17th by the fertile ability 
of its economic writers. Hume’s Essays contri¬ 
buted powerfully to the development of sounder 
views on money and the balance of trade. 
Wallace, in his CJuiracteristics, 1758, discusses 
the functions of paper money and credit. Tho 
essays of Patrick Lord Elibank, on The Public 
Debt were published in the same year (1753) 
as Fielding’s Proposal for making an Effcctvxd 
Provision for the Poor, The most important 
WTitings appearing at this time were, liowever, 
those of Cantillun, Massie, and Tucker. 

Caiitilloii’s postliumou.s Essai (published 
1755) is the earliest api»roach to a complete 
ju'esentation of economic principles, tracing the 
distribution of wealth by the guiding thread of 
a central theory of value, its inliuence was 
greatly felt in the Fkench School, but is also 
clearly .seen in the Kssay on Money and Coins 
of Harris (1755-58). Massie (see infra), 
though best known by his criticisms of Decker’s 
and I’auquikr’s proposals in taxation and by 
liis Lssay on the Uoverning Causes of the Natural 
Bate of Interest (1750), has been shown by Dr. 
Cuimingdiam to have left a bibliography of 
economic literature of the highest value [Eco¬ 
nomic Jourmil, vol. i. No. 1). Tucker (see 
infra), dean (H' (iloiuester, is remarkable Inr 
the hr eadtli ami liberality of vio\v with which 
he regards tlje economic aspect of colonial and 
loroigii politic.s. Tucker accepted with ju'ide 
the saiv.asni <jf Warburton, that be made a 
ivligimi of ir.Kie as other ecclesiastics Imd been 
known to make a trade of religion. The dignity 
of economic ^iiuly did not much longer need 
vindication. His BvjJcdions on the. Exjudicncy 
of a Law for the Naturalisation of Foreign Pro- 
testants, 1751, were translated into French by 
'rurgot (1755). Hi.s Brif Essay on the Advan¬ 
tages and Dismleantnge.s which rcspcxticcly nttend 
France and Great Britain with regard to Trade, 
1750, is said by Hi.anqui to show the influence 
upon ’rneker ot the French economists with 
whom he was in close correspondence. But 
there can he little doubt that in their relations 
with Tucker at this time they were rather 
disciples than masters. 

rhe high esteem in which tlie early English 
writings was held abroad was no doubt largely 
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due to the superiority of English commerce 
which gave them birth. It was felt with justice 
that a nation of successful merchants were 
worth listening to on matters of trade. The 
French in particular richly repaid their debt to 
us through Adam Smith, upon whose mind they 
impressed their systematic and logical views ; 
but it should not bo forgotten that those views 
were largely founded on the practical judgments 
of English writers. Nor can the diligent student 
of the Wealth of Nations fail to be struck by the 
extent to which that work is rooted upon the 
earlier-English writings. And though in the 
crucible of Adam Smith’s mind the materials of 
his predecessors are often refined, they still do 
not defy recognition, but testify to the close 
continuity of the English school. 

It has not been possible in this slight account 
to do more than enumerate some of the writers 
who pi;eceded Adam Smith. For fuller notices 
the student is referred to the sejmrate articles 
under the names of the authors. Contempor¬ 
aries of Adam Smith are dealt with in a later 
portion of this article. It is only necessary to 
mention as appearing before 1776, the Three 
Tracts on the Goi'n Trade and Corn Lutes, 1758, 
by Charles Smith, whom Adam Smith has 
described as “ingenious and well-informed”; 
the important Inquiry into the Prindidcs of 
Political Economy of Sieuart, 176 7 (sec infra) ; 
Anderson’s History of Commerce, 1761 ; Fer¬ 
guson’s History of Ciril Society, 1767 ; Price 
on Reversionary Payments, 1769, and on the 
National Debt, 1771 ; and Arthur Young’s 
Farmers Letters, 1771, Run/1 Economy, 1776, 
and Political Arilhmetic, 1774, with some of his 
earlier Tutirs in the English counties, ii. ii. 

Modern Economics. Period I. Adam 
Smith. —After the Union of 1707, Scotland 
began to play a part in English economic 
study. Francis Hui'cheson (professor of moi-al 
pliilosophy at Glasgow, died 1717) turned the 
attention of Scottish philosophers to economic 
fpiestions, on which he himself touches, though 
briefly, in his published works (eaj. in his In¬ 
quiry into the Original of our LPas of Beauty 
and Firtue, etc., 1st ed. 1725). The notion of 
the “greatest happiness of the gi’eatcst number” 
appears in Hutcheson, and he also lays stress 
on the connection between industry and self- 
interest, iiidiistiy and property, thus carrying 
on the discussion raised by Mandeville {Fable of 
th-e Bees, etc., 1706, and later eds.), on the nature 
of the motives to economic action. The activity 
of the Scotch press (Foulis, Urie, etc.) in the 
publication and reprinting of economic treatises 
becomes noticeable about this time (say 1750 to 
1770). Adam Ferguson in the 4th ed. of his 
History of Civil Society (1773), announced the 
forthcoming work of Adam Smith, which was to 
be “a complete theory of national oeconomy” ; 
but Ferguson’s own economical views (e.^. on divi¬ 
sion of l^our) are given incidentally along with 


his political philosophy, and not in a separate 
treatise. In his Institutes of Moral Philosophy 
(1769), where he treats of economical questions, 
he borrows to some extent from Joseph Harris 
{Essay on Money and Coins, 1757). To much 
greater effect David Hume, who had learned 
from Hutcheson, had prepared the way for his 
friend Adam'Smith by his keen criticism of the 
current views of the balance of trade, to say 
nothing of his pregnant remarks on the other 
subjects embraced by the “ Mercantile Theory ” 
(Essays on Commerce, Mo/U'y, Intcr'S', etc., 
1752). Eeononiie.nl subjects receive separate 
consideration, and Hume’s reasonings U])OU 
currency, cre^iit, and p'^pul.^ticu) were of special 
influence. In tin' controversy as to ihc 
j^opulousness of ancient nations ho took the 
side of the moderns. In the matter of public 
credit, or national debts, he took the view that 
national debt would eventually prove the ruin 
of modern nations. Ho poinis out that the 
quantity of metallic money in a country does 
not determine the rate of interest, also that a 
time of hicreasing currency is a time of lively 
trade. He thinks that commercial jealousy 
rests on a false idea that one party must 
always l)e the loser, in a bargain. He goes, 
if not as far as Adam Smith, nearly as far as 
Josiali Tucker {.Id ran to'yes and, Disadvantages 
v:h ich respectively at fra d. France and Great Britain 
uith regard to Trade ^ 1 750). But it was left to 
Sir .lames Steuart .mtkI Adam Smith to recognise 
for tlicir own counliy what had already been 
made good by the jdiysiocrats in France (see 
PnvsiouRATs nnd Ei;en(;h School), that 
cconomieal subjects must bo a study by them¬ 
selves. Sir James Steuart’s book {An Inquiry 
into the Principles of Political Economy, being an 
Essay on the Science of Donicstic Policy in Free 
Natioiis), written in exile in Germany, and first 
published (in Edinburgh) in 1707, made no 
impression on the public to be compared with 
that of Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776) ; 
and was r.atlicr a revised edition of the mer¬ 
cantile theory than a new departure. The im¬ 
mediate popularity of Adam Smith’s w'ork, on 
the other hand, was largely due to its crush¬ 
ing criticisms (especially in bk. iv.) of the 
“commercial system,” wliich was tracked 
out and destroyed in all its logical ramifica¬ 
tions, however tenaciously it might afterwards 
survive in political practice. The idea of 
“natural liberty” organising industry, and 
transforming society “ of its own accord,” was 
stated by Adam Smith even more boldly than 
by the French economists, and he avoided their 
mistake of restricting productivene.'is to agri- 
culture (bks. iv. ix.) In his chapters “On the 
Revenue of the Sovereign or Commonwealth ” 
(bk. V. ), he came out as “ the greatest of theorists 
on finance ” (Bastable); and no economical 
treatise ever exerted greater political influence. 
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On economic theory its influence has been also 
very great, though it was not so iininediately 
visible, and is now partly spent. The dehni- 
tioii of wealth, tlie discussions on labour, wages, 
rent, interest, and the short remarks on value, 
served as starting-points for more thorough 
and satisfactory consideration of these matters. 
Adam Sinitli's method of reasoning, tliougli fre¬ 
quently deductive, involves so full an illustra¬ 
tion from facts and statistics, where such were 
accessible, that he has olten been claimed as 
an inductive economist. The industrial changes 
tlieii taking place in Kiiglaiid gave his treatise 
a peculiai- historical inqiorlance, if they were 
not indeed ri-sponsible for its creation. Simi¬ 
larly, if W(', pass by Bentham’s correction of one 
falso concession in “the Wealth of Nations” 
(see Bi'.N'i iiAM), the next contribution to Ihig- 
lish [)olilicil economy Avas l.irgely occasionerl 
by a change in (he eondilJon of the people. 

Pi'jiioi) II. .Mai/iui s AM) Kicaudo.—T he 
poor law of \V. Ih i r, proposing a bounty on large 
families, and the popularity of Godwin’s ])olitical 
tlmories, led .Malthus to bring forward in his 
Essiiij on J\)j)uI(ifion, 1798, a clear-cut theory of 
“ the priuci[)le of ])opulation.” lie inquired into 
the nature and causes of poverty, as Adam Smith 
into those of walth. Tlic teii<lene,y of popu¬ 
lation to increase) up to tlie limits of (he. means 
of subsistence was brought out more strongly 
than (ho checks on this tendency, which were 
not adequately stat('d till tho book had emerged 
I'rom the floods of eriticism into a second edition 
(1808). d'hc \’iews of Malthus on general 
econonii)! theory Averc not elaborated with such 
]ierfect hiv'.dity as his <loidiine of ]>opulalion ; 
ht' tended either to fall hack on physiocratie. 
views, or to lhia)rise, as on the measure of value 
and the corn laws, with a .siiMleiy inconsistent 
with clearness. lb; niainl.iiiieil views (Ui ovtc- 
produelion wliieh hrougbt on him the ilam.aging 
critieisms of ,1. B. .Sav. ()n the other b.ind, 
he shai'es with .Iamks Andkiison, and Sir M. 
Wksi’, the credit, of lirst stating what is visually 
called the Kieardian tlu'ory of agrieultur.il 
rent, th.it nuit is the ell'cct not the cans.- of 
jii'iee, .'iiid that it depiuids on the giM»lii.ited 
fertility of lands. IvicNuno, who first ob- 
taiiUMl f.'iine by bis rs vn. the Jli'jh J'ru’e 

of itold (1809). and made an eiiduriiig 

mark on the theory of eni reney, owes his prom- 
iuein'C in eroiiomie literature to his l'riii''ii)lcs of 
l\)fi(icaL ho>)ioini/ and Taxetion (1817). In 
this hook he pushed the theory of rent farther 
than its di.seoVerers, .and made it. togctlier 
with a new theory of value, the centre of a 
theory of the distribution of wealth between 
the three parties conct'riied in its production — 
the labourers, the employers, and the landlords, 
'file v.ihie of manufactured articles is dieter- 
mined mainly by the quantity of labour neces¬ 
sary to the ]U‘oduetion of them, and of agri¬ 
cultural }>roduets by the (|uantitv of labour 


necessary to the cultivation of the worst land 
actually cultivated. The height of this 
“ margin,” to use the phrase of Dr. Chalmers. 
determines the amount of profits to the 
employers, and the amount of rent to the 
OAViiers of all land above the woret. Ricardo’s 
qualincation.s of this theory were neither 
numerous cnougli nor clearly enough stated ; 
and, even if the theory had not been reproduced, 
as by ADOullocii, without the qualifications, a 
reaction against Ricardian political economy 
could be only a matter of time. But it held 
the Held for uca?ly a generation after the 
publication of the rriiicvples. It found popu- 
lari.sers both liumble and eminent (Mi-s. AIahoei 
and 1 )e Quincky) ; James Mill followed it 
wholly, and Senior with reservations that 
seemedl in those- days unimportant, though in 
afttii* times theacuteuessof Senior has lieen bettei 
rccogni.sed. Torrens did not succeed in estab- 
li.shiiig Ids claims to independent authority, nor 
did Chalmers restore, the. authority of Afalthns. 
WiiATKLY, lAiNGFiKim, Law'son wrotc clearly 
hut witliout making any decidedly new depar¬ 
ture. Professor Richard Jones, in aiipealing 
ag.ainst Rienrdo to the history of India, was 
I'lefore Ijis time. 'Fhe minor writers (see below) 
left fruitl'ul hints, but made few converts among 
students of the subject. Robert 0 \vfn and his 
Ibllowcrs gained little hearing in the world ot 
b iUt.s. Till' victory of Free Trade (IS lt.5), the 
jMssiiig of the early Factory Acts, the rise of 
Cii.vuTisM, and the regulation of tho pa])er 
curreiiey (see B.vnkini;), aflected the coui’.se of 
economic diseu.ssious ; and the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1818 played a part in England as well 
as on ihc Coutimmt French and German 
writers began to acquire greater inllnenee than 
ever before. 

PkiuodIII. John Stuart Ainu..--Their in¬ 
fluence was shown in John Stuart jM ill’s PolUi- 
^'(tl Ecojiotny (1848). This book was an attempt 
to combine ahstract economical theory with tlie 
modifications necessary for its ap])lieation in 
the concrete, and to view the whole of e<‘onomie.s 
in relation to otlnu’ parts of the pldlosophy of 
society. As Alill went beyond Bentham in his 
ethics, he went beyond Ricardo in his economics. 
Ijongheforethistiini'Mill liad, likeSKNini;, given 
attention to the (piestioii of method, whicli was 
afterwards to become an object of lively discussion. 

The study ot Comte and other foreign 
writers had led Alill to doubt whether abstract 
theory was allowable at all in social inquiry. 
He retained it, however, for political economy ; 
and in his ehiet economic book the abstract 
theory is pre.seiitcd, along with the modiflea- 
tions, being little more than a careful re-state¬ 
ment of Ricardian principles. He had wished 
to do tor his own (lay what Adam Smith had 
done for his (see preface to AlilPs Politiml 
Economy) ; and the influence of his book was so 
great that it seemed as if a new departure had 
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been taken and a new era begun. But Mill 
was so far from overthrowing the old doctrines 
that he really strengthened their hold at a time 
when it had been loosened. Yet, by his em¬ 
phasis on the relativity of abstract eeonomics to 
particular societies, and on the possibility of 
far-reaching changes in the social system, he 
showed an affinity with “historical economists,” 
and “scientific socialists.” The former found 
their earliest representatives in Clilfe Leslie and 
Thorold Rogers ; and their views now 
energetically advocated by Ingram, Cunning¬ 
ham, and Ashley. The Christian Socialism 
(of Maurice, Kingsley, Ludlow, Neale, 
Iliighes) grew out of Owen and Chartism ; and 
its upholders, in advocating co-opevative pro¬ 
duction, appealed rather to philanthropy and 
human brotherhood tlian to cool economic 
theory. The scientific socialism of Marx, 
avowedly based on the Ricardian theory ol' 
value, can hardly be said to have representatives 
in this country among prol'essed economists. 1 n 
ins views of Land Reform, Mill (like his father), 
approached very near to socialism ; but his alti¬ 
tude to socialism as a general policy is <]nite as 
truly critical as sympathetic. 

Peiiioi) IV. W. S. .Ikvons.— This cool re¬ 
ception of scientific socialism is mainly dne 
to the rejection, by Jevous and bis <‘losest 
followers, or the serious modification, by ^lar- 
sliall and Sidgwick, of the Kicardiaii theory 
of value. The ideas of Jevons hav(‘ luul greater 
power since , his death than during bis life. 
He was too impatient at the almost universal 
submission to Mill’s authority to do j^Iill com¬ 
plete justice. But he was one of th(‘ lirst 
critics of Mill who attracted general attention 
at all ; and, since Ids time, there has hccri less 
submission to authority of any kind, ’fhere has 
no doubt been a line of writers who follow tlui 
older school very stniitly (Fawcett, Cairnes, 
Mallet) as among statesmen there has been a 
line of supporters of the old economic policy 
identified with Bright and Couden. But 
changed conditions have forced most leading 
statesmen to go beyond laissez-faire; and new 
aspects of old problems have led theoretical 
economists into deeper study of particular 
questions (€.g. Consumption) than before. The 
mathematical treatment of economical data has 
practically fallen into the hands of a wing of 
the school of final utility, which is often spoken 
of as a school by itself, the mathematical school 
(Edgeworth, Wicksteed). Amongst the many 
writers who have taken part in discussions on 
currency and banking, Mr. H. D. Macleod has 
fallen back on Whately’s view that economics 
is simply catallactics, Bonamy Price has pro¬ 
fessed to represent unaided common sense, 
Bagehot has insisted on the need of formulating 
deductive economies for “ advanced ” nations, 
and on the impossibility of doing so for uncivilised 
peoples. Bagehot’s lucid writings on banking 


and depreciation helped to keep these questions 
before the minds of economists ; and the fall of 
silver since 1870 has made bimetallism veisus 
monometallism an obiect of lively debate. The 
dominant view among professed economists after 
Jevons seems to be that bimetallism under 
certain conditions is possible, but that the con¬ 
ditions are difficult of 1‘ullilmeiit. The ques¬ 
tion has been discussed in close connection with 
the subject of the metallic reserves of our 
English banks, and, in this as well as other con¬ 
nections, the wisdom of the Bank ('baiter Act 
of 1844 is not now' upheld b}’^ the majority of 
economists. A laign^ [lat t of (he recent Avork 
of economists in England lias been the re¬ 
statement of ti-e <'LI.<^r doctrines, with tlie 
fresh light alfonled by the tluoiy of valu“ laid 
downi in 1871 by .Icvons iu this country, 
and substantially one with the theory of the 
Austrian School of E('onom isrs. In connec¬ 
tion with this, there has been practically a new' 
theory of wage's and protits, towards whicli not 
only Jevons hut AValkei’ has contributed very 
essentially. Tlie idea of a wages fund, as held 
by Ricardo’s immediate snecessors, and till 1869 
by d. 8. Mill, has been abandoned as Longc 
and \\h T. Thornton had foretold. Tlie dis¬ 
tinction of interest from yirotits --ca]>italist 
from employer, lias Iko'd belter kept in view 
—largely owdng to (he writings of Walker 
The ap[)lieation to wages, interest, ]u’ofits, 
and even taxation, of tlie idea of final ulility 
has been pursued vigorously. Probably at no 
time have (piestions of economic theory ever 
been more ardently discussed in England than 
at present ; and these discussions have hope 
of gi-eater fruitfulness than hc'fore, because 
conducted now {/f with a inucli more adequate 
knowledge of what is WTitten and said, about 
the subjects concerned, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in the United States of America, 
and {h) with a closer regard to the facts of 
everyday life, as the touchstone of all theories. 
Economists are more conscious than at any 
previous time of the importance of statistics for 
the understanding of the phenomena of society. 
They are also more keenly aware, jiartly from 
the influence of Carlyle and Kuskin, of their 
need of contact and symj)athy Avith men and 
associations of men in the surrounding Avorld, 
though they keep in mind the distinction of an 
economic theory from a mere record of facts or 
a mere utterance of yihilanthropic aspiration. 

Even ill this short skctcli it would be wTong 
to omit mention of the minor writers and 
amateur economists. Every great industrial or 
financial change, besides awaking a correspond¬ 
ing movement of speculation among professed 
economists, has been' reflected in*the fugitive 
literature of the day; and there has often been 
a subordinate movement of social, political, and 
economic theory, apparently quite aside from 
the path of the classical economists. The 
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writings of the agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
and the financier and politician, Richard Price, 
had a certain influence on economical study. 
In the dark days of the French War the writings 
of WiliiamGoDwiN may be said to have given the 
first impulse to the socialistic speculations after¬ 
wards carried out by Charles HALL,RobertOwEN, 
Edmonds, Gray, J. F. Pray, and William 
Thompson. With Thomas Si*i:nce begins the 
movement for the nationalising of the land, 
countenanced in theory at least by James Mill, 
and advocated in later times by Dov^e, George, 
and A. U. Wallace. Tlie books of Pa ink include 
nnt only dcistic and political utterances, but 
uweful admonitions in regard to ]>aj)er currency 
in the early days of the suspension of casli 
payments. L<1. Liverpool’s (Joins of the Eeuhn 
(iSOo), with the mass of pam})ldcts (see e.q. 
H. TnoPiNTON, Loid King, Loyd, Paring, P>os- 
ANQUET, Husetsson, Trotter) called forth by 
8us])ension :ind by the Bullion report, form a 
consid(ua)ile literature, in tlie face of which (and 
olten liy the aid of it) the theories of economists 
like lii<N\rdo shaj)e(l tliemselvcs. Such books 
as Thomas Tooke’s JIisfor>/ of PriceSy ably con¬ 
tinued by Newmaroh, and in a less degree 
Colquhoijn’s book on the Ilf sourt'*'’s (f the British 
Empirey and (later) Porper’s on the Progress of 
the EntioVy helped to point economists to the 
more ample use of statistics ; and this service, is 
now rendered by writers like Guy, Rc.w.son, Pal- 
gravo, Booth, Gilfen, and others in the journal of 
the “Royal Statistical Scciety” (foniuled 1834). 

ddie “refutations” of Maltliuson population 
proceeded I'roni all sorts and comlitions of men. 
Many men of tin? stamp of Corbett and Per- 
ronet ’ihioMPsoN took up every economic con¬ 
troversy that had a coiispieiions political side. 
The new <^n■n T.aw of 1815 gave birth to a 
luullitude of pamjihlets and hooks on the corn 
laws, and ev('nlually, after Huskisson’s reforms, 
to the moveiiu'nt that took sluipe. in the Anii- 
CoRN Law Leagui:, and was kept up vigorouslv 
by the Mant’uesi’ePv Soiiooe of Free Traders, 
Concurrently with this movement and later in 
its politicnl victory came the agitation for ex¬ 
tension of the Facto BY Ac is, with a literature of 
iLs own. 'fhe discu.ssi<uis m regard to emigra- 
ti<m (see Skeeip.e) siivl flater) colonisation (see 
'ri'RUENs, Wakekield, and IIim.-BrnroN) as 
well as in regard to the rerorm of the poor law, 
pioduccd not only small tr;vct.s but large volumes 
in whicli e-'oiiomists still lind useful materials. 
4 he value ot iMiglish blue books <)U such topies 
can hardly be over-ostimate<l,and since the estab- 
lislimenf of a labour department (1803) their 
iisi'l'iilm ss in this particular field maybeexpeoted 
to iinu case. Where economic policy has touched 
closely the business of the City, as in the Bank 
Charter Act, the repeal of protective duties, and 
the repo.il of the navigation act, commercial 
men h.ivti taken the lead in the composition of 
pamphhus contending for or against particular 


measures by the aid, as a rule, of a popular 
political economy. Yet on such matters as 
banking and the foreign exchanges such pam¬ 
phlets have not unfrequently achieved a per¬ 
manent place in classical economic literature. 

The great development in the last seventy 
years or organisation among the working classes 
has led to considerable modifications of economic 
theory (see Wage.s Fund). This organisation 
has shown itself most notably: (1) in trade 
unions and other benefit societies among 
skilled labourers ; (2) in co-operative societies 
for sale of good.s. The former are federated 
somewhat loosely in the trade union oongress, 
the latter very compactly in the co-operative 
union. Hitherto co-operative' production in 
the sense of partnerships of workmen has not 
advanced rapidly. The latest phases of the 
organisation of the working classes are : (1) the 
growth of trades societies among women, and 
especially (2) the “new unionism,” which has 
two chief features (a) the oiganisation of un¬ 
skilled labourers, (b) the policy of united action 
by all the organised groups when the interest 
of ]icrhaps only one is at stake. These move¬ 
ments have undoubtedly influenced politics in 
the direction of greater interference by the state 
than was contemplated by our forefathers. 

Indications that political economy has not lost 
its attravtiveness for the English mind may be seen 
in the foundation of the British Economic Associa- 
tiou (ISIK)), its organ the Econ. Jonrruzl (1891), 
and indeed in the present Dictionary. The Econ. 
lieoieio (1891) covers partly the same ground, 
though not so strictly economic as the Econ. 
Journal. 'J’he Cobdeii Club is still on the watch 
against])rotection and over-interference of the state. 
4'he Statistical Society has a journal coeval with 
the socit.'ly, embodying its transactions, with much 
other valuable matter. The,^yfco?^o7n.?l5rG under the 
editorship of such men as Wilson, Bagehot, and 
L’algrave, has done valuable service in presenting 
• 'lear, vigorous, and solid economic argument on 
u.uestiiiiis of the, day. With the Statist it repre- 
senl'^ on the whole the views of the economists of 
the City. The Buikers Jfagazme does the same 
for tlic world of banker.?. .M any papers of a strictly 
economical character (especially tho.se of Jevons 
ami Gillen) liave been published in journals like the 
('ontrmoorary Review, not addressed to profes- 
.'^ioiial cconoini.sts but to the educated public gener¬ 
ally. It is to bo regretted that fugitive economic 
literature, whether in pamphlets or articles, has 
not yet found its historian; J. R. M‘Cu11oc1j 
. attempted the work in liis Literature of Political 
Kroiiotny (1815), with a fair measure of success. 

The series of volumes edited by M‘Culloch 
(printed for the Political Economy Club and Lord 
Overstone), in some degree .supplement his work, 
at least for the early part of the period above 
treated ; their titles are: A Select Collection of Scarce 
and Valuahle t'rarts on J/oney, London, printeii 
for the Political Economy Club, 1856.—.1 Select 
Collection of Early English Tracts on Commercey 
London, printed for the Political Economy Club. 
1866.—-I Select Collection of Scarce and Valuabis 
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TrcLcta and other PMications on Paper Oiirrency 
and Banking^ printed by Ijord Overstone, London, 
1857.— A Select Oollection of Scarce and Valuable 
Tracts and other Publications on the Natiuruil Debt 
and the Sinking Fund^ printed by Lord Overstone, 
London, 1857.— A Select GoUection qf Scarce and 
Valuable Tracts on GommercCy printed by Lord 
Overstone, London, 1859.— A Select Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable Economical Tracts, printed 
by Lord Overstone, London, 1859. — The Evidence 
given by Lord Over stone before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1857 on Bank Acts, 
London, Longman, Brown and Co. 1857. — Tracts 
and other Publications on Metallic and Paper 
Currency, by the Right lion. Lord Cverstone, 
London, Longman, Brown and Co., 1858. 

[In addition to M‘Ciillocb’s lAterature there 
may be consulted :—Prof. Travers Twiss, View of 
the Progress of Political Economy in Europe since 
the 16th century, 1847.—Prof. Adolf Held, Zwei 
Bucher zur socialen Geschichte Englands (1881, 
especially bk. i., Sociale und politische Lnteratur 
von 1776 bis 1832). —Prof. J. K. Ingram, A His¬ 
tory of Political Economy (from EncycL Brllann.), 
1887.—Prof. H. S. Fox well, “ The Economic Move¬ 
ment in England” {Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Econcmics, vol. ii. 1887).—L. L. Piice, A short 
Histcyry of Political Economy in England from 
Adam Smith to Toynbee, 1891.- -Prol. L. Cossa, 
Introduzione alio studio dell' (Xon07nia politica, 
1892. Eng. tran.s. (L. Dyer), 1898.—W. Cuiming- 
liiim, Orcnoth of English Industry and Commerce, 
and List ol Authorities, ‘2nd cd., 1892, and Christi¬ 
anity and Economic Science, 1914.— Bdhm Bawerk, 
Capital ami Interest, 1890 ; Positive Theory of 
Capital, 1891 ; bothtrans. by Smart.—W. Smart, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Value, 1891.— 
Studies in Economics, 1895. — The Return fo 
Protection, 1904. —Economic Annals of the Idth 
century, 1910.—M. Pantaleoni, Pure Economics, 
trans. by T. B. Bruce, 1898.--J. S. Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, 3 vols., 1901.— 
Elements of Political Economy, 1903. —A Project 
of Einpirc, 1909.—II. Sidgwick, Principles of 
Political Economy, 3rd ed., 1901.—N. G. Pierson, 
Principles of Economics, 2 vols,, trans. by A. A. 
Wotzel, 190‘2-12, - The Kight lion. C. Booth, 
Life and Labour of the People in London, 2ud ed,, 
1903 ,—j. B. Byles, Sophisms of Free Trade and 
Popular Political Economy, eozamined, edited by 
W. S- Lilly and C. S. Devas, 1903,—C. F. Dunbar, 
Economic Essays, 1904.—F. List, The National 
System of Political Economy, trans. by S. S, Lloyd, 
introd. by J. S. Nicholson, 1904.—Goschen, 
Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions {1865- 
1893), 1905.—A. C. Pigou, Principles and Meth-ods 
of Industrial Peace, Protective and Pre¬ 

ferential Import Duties, 1906.—S. Leacock, Ele¬ 
ments of Political Science, 1906.—Irving Fisher, 
Nature of Capital and Income, 1906 —-Paxte of 
Interest, 1907.—A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, 5th ed. 1907.—E. R. A. Seligman, 
Principles of Economics, 1907.—C.Gide, Principles 
of Political Economy, trans. by C. W. A. Veditz, 
2nd ed.—B. S. Rowntree, Land and Labour, 
Lessons from Belgium, 1910.—Sir Henry Wood, 
iTidustrial England in the Middle of the 18th 
Century, 1910.—For financial history. Prof, C. 


F. Bastable, Public Finance, 1903 .—Theory of 
International Trade, 1903.—Prof, E. R. A. Selig¬ 
man, Incidence of Taxation, 1892,—Anton 
Meuger, The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, 
1899, trans. by M. E. Tanner, good for early part 
of the century and history of English socialism.— 
Karl Marx, Capital, trans. from 2nd German 
edition, 1907, good for history of factory legislation 
and for references to the minor economic literature. 
—The Political Economy of Dugald Stewart (2 
vols.,ed. Sir Win, Hamilton, 1856) is a mine of refer¬ 
ences to the pamphlet literature of the en<l the 
18tb century.—E. Cannan, History of the Ikeories 
of Production and Distribution in English Political 
Economy, 1776-1848, 8vo, 1893. -J. Bonar, Phil¬ 
osophy and Political Economy, 1893.—Schulze 
Gavernitz, Zum Social-'n Fr'eden, 189(t. j. b, 

ENGROSSING. See and 

REaiiATor.s. 

ENKEGISTREMENT, Fr. One of the 
principal divisions of the French finances, con¬ 
sisting of a registration duty on all deeds and 
doGUiiients, including notarial acts, judgments, 
contracts, sales, leases, indentures, wills, in- 
siiraiico policies, loans, articles of association, 
successions, transfers of property, etc. The 
registration dues hav<3 been frequently criticised 
for their exaggeration. M. Leroy Beaulieu 
describes them in liis Traitf de la Science des 
Fitumers, as a fiscal brigandage. Ho admits 
the utility of registration as a record of trans¬ 
actions in case of loss of t he original deeds, but 
adds that the tax is only jnstilialdc provided 
that it is of modorate amount, whei eas as it is 
established in Ersuco it frequently becomes a 
confiscation of ])rivato fortunes by the state. 
The cllcct of this heavy charge is to restrict the 
free circulation of suc-h property. T. L. 

[Code annuls de Venregistrement et du timbre, 
par Dalloz et Verge, Paris, 1878 ,—Annuaire de 
Vadministration de Venregistrement, P. Dupont,] 

ENSENADA, Zenon be Somodevjlla y 
BEN r.oEcriEA, Marquis de la (1702-1782), died 
in Medina del Cam])o. Bolouging to a noldo 
hut [)()or family, through liis personal merit, he 
vapidly rose to the highest rank, made an 
immense fortune, and received the titleof marquis 
in 1736 from the Infante Don Carlos, afterwards 
Charles III. of Spain. 

Ensenada was one of tlie most elfioicnt finance 
ministers of Spain. Under his administration, 
the ordinary revenue rose in a few years f rom 
211 to 360 millions of rcales (say from 21 to 
36 millions sterling), although he contrived to 
alleviate the pressure of the enormous and vex¬ 
ations taxation which op|»ressed the lower classes 
of the population. He put an end to the scan¬ 
dalous exactions of the farmers of tlie rentas 
reales (royal taxes). He established rsgistros or 
register ships, which were allowed to trade with 
America independently of the Jiota and galleons. 
The flota was the annual fleet between Spain and 
her American colonies, the galleons were the 
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trading vessels escorted by the fleet. He formed 
the design of doing away with the millcmes or 
numerous minor excise taxes and tolls which 
weighed on every transaction of daily life, and 
of compensating the resulting deficiency by a 
better management of the customs and of the 
excise on salt and tobacco, and by establishing 
in Castile the unica coTitribucion or single tax, 
which was to be of 4 per cent on every species 
of income and property. It had been suggested 
for more than a century by the majority of 
Sjianish economic writers and introduced into 
Catalonia in 1729. The preliminary survey 
or catastro was begun under his direction. 
Ensenada also abolished the internal duties, 
which interfered with the transport of corn from 
one province to another, aiul improved the 
means of internal communication- The royal 
navy, military ports, and arsenals were the 
object of his incessant and successful exertions, 
which were extended to almost every bramdi of 
government. 

Ensenada’s vioAvs and plans are explained in 
clear and straightforward languagein the Uf/pre- 
sr.nf<(ciones, Avliich he submitteil to King Ferdi¬ 
nand VI., and which have been given in full for 
the first time in Don Antonio Villa’s excellent 
biographical essay {El Mar<p(e$ de Ensenada, 
Madrid, 1378). One of them, written in 1761, 
will be louiid, although not (juite complete, in 
the Eernanario Enidito of Valladarcs (Madjid, 
1788, vol. xii. p. 2G0), and in Frcneli in the 
French translatioii of Coxe’s Meinoiis of Epain 
under the Jkmrbon Kiivjs, publislied ))y Andres 
Muriel iu Paris in 1827 (L'Eapanne sous Us rois 
de la Maison de Eourhon, vol. iv. )>. 282). 
Coxe gives a very favoiitMlilc account of the in¬ 
ternal administration Ensenada (eh. liv.) ; 
which Avill be discussed in a s[H'cial notice by 
Count Fertuiii Nunez iu his J'ida dc Carlvs JIL, 
now (1892) in the press. K. ra. 

ENTAIL, Law of. An entail is de- 
iiiied by Wharton {fjiio Lexieon) as “an 
estate settled Avith regard to the nde of its 
dcseont.” ddio object of legislators in recog¬ 
nising entails has been to preserve estates 
undiminished ii'» the hands of successive 
geie rations of the same family. This fixity 
of lamled property Avas essential to feudalism, 
Avhieh based the political rights and duties as 
Avell as the social eonsideration of each in¬ 
dividual on his relation to the land. Feudal 
law, tlierefore, regulated the <lispositiou and 
(Revolution of land less Avith reference to the 
Avishes of the owner or to the increase of the 
riches of the oommunity, tluin tA’ith reference 
to the permanence and elliciencv of the feudal 
organisation. Feelings of family pride deepened 
by feudal ideas contributed in turn to per¬ 
petuate the system of entails which had fostered 
them. Hut in the main the system of entails 
is a political institution. 

In one fonn or another the system of entails 


may be traced in every country where feudalism 
established itself. In many of those countries 
it disappeared in the series of political changes 
which opened with the French Revolution. In 
England, however, it has survived, but Avith 
many modifications which have almost destroyed 
its identity. The English law relating to entails 
may he considered under three heads : 

I. The doctrine of “ estates in land ; IL the 
practice of making settlements of land ; III. 
the modifications recently made in the law 
relating to land. 

I. The unity of ownership, so prominent in 
Roman law, is almost lost in the feudal land 
law. In England land is not technically an 
object of private OAvnership, since the crown 
is snpivmc lord of all the land of England. 
Private persons can only have estates, i.e, 
interests more or less extensive in land. Many 
dilferent persons may have estates or interests 
in the saino piece of land. Ju freehold land 
there are three ditthrent estates ; (a) estate in 
fee simple, (6) estate tail, (r) estate for life. 
Estate ill foe .simple or an estate to a inan and 
hishHrsis, practically, although not teclmically, 
the same thing as full OAvnership. The tenant 
in fee simple has the fullest power of enjoying 
and dis 2 )osing of the land. An estate tail is 
an estate to a inan and the heirs of his body, 
i.c. to a man and his descendants. It may 
be an estate in tail male, i.e. descending only 
to mnlc offspring, or an estate in tail female, 
i.e, descending only to female offspring, or an 
estate ill tail sijccial, i.e. descending only to 
oli'spring by a particular Avife. But estates in 
tail special, are, in practice, very imcommou. 
When the olfspring of the tenant in tail are 
all deceased, the estate tail is at an end and 
the land reverts to the grantor of the estate 
tail or to Ids representative. Thus an estate 
tail is a smaller interest in the land cawed out 
of the fee simple estate. When there is an 
estate tail in one party there must be a 
rever.sioii in fee in auotlier party. An estate 
given to a man and the heirs of his body Avas 
at first regarded as a fee simple estate given 
coinlitionally upon the birth of issue. When 
the tenant had issue he acquired the right 
of alienating so as to defeat the rights of his 
heirs and also of the reversioner. By the 
.'-tat’ite De Donis Conditionalibus (13 Ed. I. 
c. 1), the poAA^r of alienation Avas entirely taken 
away. But within two centuries the lawyers 
invented methods of evading the statute, 
namely, the collusive actions knoAvn as Fines 
or Recoveries, whereby the tenant in tail 
could once more alienate his land, and defeat 
the rights of licirs and reversioners. By the 
Act for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries 
(3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 74), these actions Avere 
superseded and the tenant in tail Avas enabled 
to attain the same object by simply executing 
a deed to that effect and haAung it enrolled in 
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a public office. Thus a tenant in tail can 
turn his estate tail into an estate in fee simple, 
and acquire virtually unrestricted ownership. 
An estate for life docs not descend to offsprint; 
of the tenant, and cannot be enlarged so as to 
extinguish the riglus of the reversioner. Tlte 
position of the tenant for life at connnon law. 
and previously to certain modern statut<‘ , was 
that of a usufructuary, who might er »y the 
income, but might not change tlu^ rfaracli.r, 
much less impair the capital value, of tie'- 
property. Thus he could not open mines, fell 
timber, or plongli up old meadow land. Xor 
couul he dispose of the land by way of gift, 
sale, or exchange, or lease it fm more than a 
very limited period. He bi. been recojitly 
invested with very wide powers which ^vi^ 
be explained later on. 

II. The settlements of real estate in nse 
date from the 17th century. When a landowner 
executes a settlement, he usually reserves a 
life estate to himself and gives an estate in 
tail to his eldest son with remainders in tail 
to ids other sons. The eldest son, when born, 
acquires an estate in tail to take elfect after 
his father’s death. Sueh a future estate in 
tail Ciuinot be bari'ed without the consent of 
the tenant for life, wlio is called the ]U'otector. 
If the son held out till his father’s death, he 
would become tenant in tail in possession, and 
then could bar the entail and get an estate in 
fee simple. But whilst his father lives he has 
nothing. Therefoic, wlien he wants an estab¬ 
lishment of his own, he has every reason to 
join with his fallier in making a new settlement 
.‘similar to the old one. Thus the perpetuation 
of an estate in the same family is ensured. 
But the powers of a tenant for life at common 
law were not enough even for the ]»ropcr 
management of aii estate. In every well-drawn 
settlement there were appointed trustees, in¬ 
vested with powers of selling, exclianging, or 
leasing parts of the estate and of executing 
permanent imjuovements and charging the 
estate with the cost thereof. These powers 
the trustees were to exercise only with the 
consent of the tenant for life and with a view 
to the interest of all persons entitled under the 
settlement. 

III. The modifications recently made in the 
law amount to bestowing upon the tenant for 
life powers similar to those bestowed upon the 
trustees by the settlement. A series of statutes 
of the present reign ending with the Settled 
Land Act of 1882 has annexed to the char¬ 
acter of tenant for life the fullest powers of 
alienating the whole or parts of the estate, and 
of employing the proceeds either to buy other 
land or to pay off encumbrances on the fee 
simple, or to make permanent improvements, 
of to invest in certain specified securities. 
The tenant for life now combines two totally 
distinct characters; his former character of 


usufructuary, and his new character of trustee 
for all parties (himself included) who have an 
interest under the settlement. The settled 
estate is now to be regarded not so much as 
land, but as capital which ha])pcns to be 
invested in land, but may be invested other¬ 
wise at the discretion of the tenant for lifo.^ 
It remains to notice the objectious m.ulo by 
economists against systems of entail generally, 
and to consider how far the}' are applicable 
to the system of entails no\s existing in 
England. These objections are principally 
two : I. entails check the improvement of 
land ; II. entails restrict the transtVr of land. 

I. Entails check the improvement of laud, 
and so lessen the wealth of the community ; 
because the limited owner, as compared with the 
absolute owner, has (a) less moti\ e to improve 
and (b) less power of improving, (a) The limited 
owner has less motive to improve his land, 
because he cannot dispose of it by sale or testa¬ 
ment, and because the property will all go to one 
son, without affording a provisioTi for the other 
children. Hence the limited owner is exposed 
to the tem])tation of desiring to apjdy the 
whole income of the land, eitlier to bis own 
pm'[ioscs or to making a ])rovision for daughters 
and younger sons. 1 he English tenant for life 
cannot now be de]>rivc(l of the pow’cr of selling 
his land, but ho c.iu touch only the income 
of the proceeds, idiis objection, therefore, is 
lc.ssened ratlicr tlrin removed by recent legis¬ 
lation. (b) The limited owner lacks i)OW’er to 
in\}n’ove the laud, because (i) his freedom of 
action has liccu narrowly regulated by law. 
(ii) His land may have been encumbered with 
charges created in favour of other members of 
his family, which lessen the net income ; (iii) 
he has to make provision for children other 
tliaii the heir, and is finis further straitened. 

(i) The English tenant for life (see Settled 
Land Act, 1882), has now the legal right to do 
almost anything which the tenant in fee sim])lo 
could do. His means fur pennanent improve¬ 
ment are now much greater than they were 
formerly, since he cau sell part of his land in 
order to raise capital for imiiroving the rest. 
He can do this without impoverishing liis 
younger children, as the land which he sells 
w^ould under the settlement have gone to the 
eldest son. (ii) The charges on the land to pro¬ 
vide a jointure for the widow of the late tenant 
for life, and ])ortions for the younger brothers 
and the sisters, are not affected by recent legisla¬ 
tion. They ffirm deductions from the gross 
income of the tenant for life, and lessen his 
means of improvement, (iii) The tenant for 
life still has to provide for his younger children, 
and may thus be tempted, to set aparc for them 
money w’hich might with advantage be spent 
on improving the land. Recent legislation, 
therefore, whilst much enlarging the powers of 
improvement possessed by a tenant for life, has 
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not put him upon an equality in this respect 
with the tenant in fee simple. 

II. It is said that a system of entail deprives 
landowners of (a) the power, (h) the motive to 
sell their land, and thus produces the following 
evils;—(i) the retention of land in the hands of 
persons who may be too impoverished to im¬ 
prove it; (ii) the exclusion of capital from 
being employed in the improvement of land 
which under a system of free sale would be 
purchased by capitalists ; (iii) a restriction in 
the number of landowners, which diminishes the 
stability of society; and (iv) the removal (»r a 
strong motive to industry and economy in the 
labouring class, namely, the ho[)e of becoming 
the owner of a piece of land. 

That the power to sell is wanting, under a 
complete system of entail, is clear. That it is 
not wanting under the ino<lilied system of 
entail now existing in England is also clear. 
The motive to sell is still wanting to the 
t(‘ii.ant for life, in so far as lie cannot appro¬ 
priate the capital sum paid l)y the purchaser. 
But, sijice his income is much reduced by prior 
charges, and by the necessity of saving for 
chillInm other than the heir, he has the 
strongest inducornent to exchange an invest¬ 
ment like laud, which at the present day rarely 
pays more than 2 [»er cent, for investments like 
railway flebontnros, whieli j)ay 3 [)er cent. Eor 
the increase of return all goes to swell his 
ineoinu, tlie charges upon it remaining the same. 

Under tin*. Settled hand Act, a. good deal of 
land has ht'cn sold in iMigland. But hitherto 
land has liooii ollercd foi’ sab* mostly in large 
masses, kor this tln-n^ are sevei'al reasons: — 
(i) tlie inlluemu' of li.abit upon Ihosi* who con¬ 
duct the sale of land ; (ii) tlni extravagant 
('Xpeiisi s eomiectcil ^vi^■,h making out a title, 
which may be as heavy for a small pierc. of 
ground as for a large estar(x and so act as a 
prohibitoiy tax on sales of small j»arccls ; (iii) 
the present condition of the market for agi’ienl- 
tural prodiita- wliiidi reprcssias any strong drsirc, 
in tile English middle or lower class, to become 
frceliolders. I'JKngetic persons engaged in 
agrieiillure prefer to enqiloy their e.ipital in 
working a large farm rather than in buying a 
siuall out'. (Jtlier small capitalists dislike so 
risky and unprodnei i\an investnnnit as land 
is at the present time. Idn- all these reasons 
the estates which liave einne into the market 
have gt'iierally been b.aiglit. undivided by 
wealthy men who ran atford to place great sums 
in a sort, of property wliieli gives social eoii- 
sidoratioii and out-of-door amusement, but 
yields only a paltry return in money. Thus 
the sales wdiicli have taken place in Englaml 
aio not believed to have much increased tlie 
luuulier of landowners. In Wales, the tenants 
sometimes buy their fa runs Avheii otleretl for 
sale. In Ireland the tenants are almost the 
only purchasers. In those countries the number 


of landowners is thus increasing. Moreover, 
as small owners rarely make family settle¬ 
ments, an increasing part of the land in Wales 
and Ireland is no longer subject to a system of 
entails, but is held by tenants in fee simple. 

[For the legal learning of entails, the reader may 
consult Keiielm Digby’s History of the Ewjlish 
Law of Real Property. —Williams’ Law of Heal 
Property. —Goodeve, Modern Law of Real Pro¬ 
perty.—The Land Laws^ by Sir Frederick Pollock 
(Engdisli Citizen Series), and many other text-books, 
together with the statutes and leading cases to 
which they make reference. Some interesting 
observations upon the rise of feudal systems of 
tenure, upon entails and primogeniture, will be 
found in Maine’s A;icie7it Law^ ch. vii., and 
Early Law and (Justoui^ ch. ix. 

Of the writers who have consiilered entails in 
their economic as{)eet, only a few can be men¬ 
tioned hero: Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. 
iii. ch. ii., who dwells on the injustice to younger 
eliiUlreu caused by entails, and ass-.rts in terms 
much too absolute the improbability of a 
great proprietor executing great improvements.— 
M‘Oullo(‘h, Principles of Political Economy, who 
justities primogeniture by its etVect in raising the 
fashionable standard of living, and so giving an 
impetus to the pursuit of wealth.—Mill, Principles 
of Political Economy, bk. v. ch. ix., who condemn.s 
entails partly as encouraging idlcne.ss and ex¬ 
travagance, partly on the grounds above explained 
at length.—Boyd-Kiniiear, Principles of Property 
in Land. —Clin'e Leslie, Land Systems and In- 
da d rial Ec-onomy. —A volume of the Cobdeu Club 
Esyays, entitled Systems of Land Tenure in various 
Countries. —George Hrodrick, Jinylish Land aiid 
Landlords (also ineluded in tlie Col)deu Club 
Fssays).—Shaw T^efevre, English and Irish Land 
Questions. —Arthur Arnold, Tree Land. —Kay, 
Eree. Trade in Land, etc. None of tlie.'^e writers 
('an be said to ]iav(* fully considered the latest 
stage of the English law relating to this subject, 
and therefore many of their criticisms arc partially 
obsolete.! F. 0. M. 

[Itefer fi»r other sides of the (piestion to 
ib-XilTKST, I'OWKUOF; MOUCKr.r.KMENT.] 

ENTAlJj (Soui’i.axd) anciently and still 
sometimes called tail/.ie, from Eat. talHatim.^ 
cut olf; any deed by which the ordinary legal 
course of siiccessiou is cut otf and a fresli one 
substituted. The power to ereato an entail, 
{U'evLously doubtful in Scotlaml, w'as detinitely 
given by the act 1685 c. 22. Every proprietor 
ill fee since that date may giant a simple des¬ 
tination which merely names a succession of 
heirs, each one of wlioni may dispose of the 
estate as he pleases, and wdiose .successor in tlie 
destination merely takes in default of such dis- 
[losition, or he may protect the succession he 
prescribes by restrictive clauses forbidding any 
interference with the succession by selling, 
alienating, or dis]Hxsing of the lands, contracting 
debt, or doing any deed whereby the succession 
might be Iriu-strated. These clauses must be 
inserted in all title-deeds, and the entail with 
the judicial authority of the court of session 
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must be recorded. Every act or deed contra¬ 
vening these restrictions was declared null, and 
the real heir might, on contravention, take up 
the estate. In 1770 the heir in possession of 
entailed lands was allowed a modi!led powder of 
leasing, and of charging against future heirs a 
proportion of the expense of improvements on 
the property by the Montgomery Act, 10 Oo. 
IIL c. 51. Further relaxations were granted 
in 1824 by the Aberdeen Act, 5 Geo. IV. o. 87, 
enabling an heir of entail in possession to make 
hmited ])rovisions in favour of a Imsband or 
wife or children, which were pa\abl ■ hy the 
suc>jessors out of the yearly rents o proceeds, 
but did not affect the fee of the ejita .cd estates; 
l>v the Rutherfurd Act 1848 the fee may 
n->\v be eiinrged in favour of younger children. 
I’lit no powers either under the Montgomery 
Av t or the Aberdeen Act could be exercised so 
to deprive- the successors of more than two- 
tliirds of the free yearly rents. In 1836 the 
Rosebery Act, 6 k 7 Will. IV. c. 42, gave 
the heir in possession a limited power to sell 
parts of the estate for the entailer’s debts under 
tlie, authority of the court of session. In 1848 
the Rutherrurd Act, 11 k 12 Viet. c. 36, first 
confevrod on an heir of entail in possession the 
power to disentail. Elaborate and intricate 
provisions were made by the Rutherfurd Act 
distinguishing between entails made before and 
after its date, and lieirs in iiosscssion who were 
born before or after that date, with regard to 
the consents required to disentail. Broadly 
speaking, if the heir in possession was born 
before the act and the entail was made before 
the act, he re(piircs the consent of all the heirs 
if less than tliree, or of the next three heirs, or 
of the heir a])})arcnt and two of the heirs who 
would, including the heir n])parcut, be succes¬ 
sively heirs ap]iarent, ])rovided the nearest heir 
be twenty-one years old ; or if such consents be 
refused by any lieir, even, since 1882, the nearest 
heir for the tinny the court may assess the value 
of the heir’s interest and dis])ouse with bis con¬ 
sent on the payment to him of the value of his 
interest, or suflicieiit security for such payment. 
The next heir in succession thus receives a lump 
sum for his expectancy instead of getting, as in 
England, tlie interest of the purchase money if 
and w'lien he succeeds in lieu of his interest in 
the land. The distinction between old and new 
entails is now removed. Other powers now 
possessed by heirs in possession of entailed 
estates are—to sell under the same conditions 
as those of disentailing, to excainb, or exchange, 
any portion of the entailed estate for an equiva¬ 
lent in contiguous lands, without any consent, 
taking or giving not more than £200 for 
equality of exchange, to gi'ant feus and leases, 
to charge improvements, and to charge family 
provisions in favour of the wives, hiishands, or 
children of heirs of entail in possession. 

IRankiiie, La^ul Ownerskipf chap, xxxiv,—Bell’s 


Principles, § 1716, et seq .—Duff on Entails ,— 
Duncan on E^ntail Frocedu7'€,] J. w. b. i. 

ENTREp6tS. a term applied in France 
and other countries to places of deposit for 
goods, analogous to the bonded warehouses in 
the ports and trade centres of the British 
Empire. In them articles subject to custom 
or excise duties may be placed, until time of 
payment of the imposts to which they are 
liable on delivery for consumption, or until 
removal for the convenience of trade, or ex¬ 
portation to foieign conniries. In the latter 
case the importers are relieverl altogether from 
the necessity of the revenue payir.ents. and iii 
the others this oulhiy need !!ot bo iueurred 
until such time fhe eonsunu'rs arc ready for 
their use. In this country, where an imiiieiiso 
transit trade centralises, where the operations 
are often of gicat magnitude, aiol the few duties 
retained are great in pro portion to the jjrimeost 
of the articles, the tacilities ilforded by this 
system permit of much trade being carri(Ml on 
which would otherwise be cr.im])cd or altogether 
prevented. The use of cajiital is economised, and 
excessive fluctuations in ])rico arc checked by 
the large stocks it is possible to retain on hand, 
as well as the S])eed with which supplies may 
be transferred to the consumers, at a lessened 
cost for time and money expended. On the 
other hand, the care bestowed upon their safe 
custody, and the supervision of' the necessary 
operations, such as sorting, vatting, and other 
processes, constitutes a charge U})on the revenue 
for the benefit of the consumer or trader. 

’J'hese observations aj)ply with much greater 
force to the “entrepots” established in Franco 
and elsewhere, because of the multitude of 
articles which have, for the security of the 
revenue, to bo take]i in charges, at a ooi)sirlcivil)l 0 
cost if the sii])crvi,siou he effeeiual, or of risk if 
it be iiisnflicieni. 3d)ere, too, it is not only tho 
national revenue wln'ehj as here, has to be safe- 
guanled, but also the innnieipal tolls in tho 
shape of octroi. It is mainly tliis which has 
led to the division of these ni/rcpOts into "‘rdcls" 
where tho gf)ods are actually kfq)t in custody, 
and ‘\fietifs,'* nominal or conventional, where 
the owner has them in his own charge, hut is 
aiiswerahio for the i)aymeTit of the duties to 
which they are liable. See also I5 onded 
AVareh«)Uses. 

[Nouveau Diciionnaire <V^!conoi)iie Politique^ 
1891, vol. i. p. 898 ; and iJictionnaire des Finances^ 
1889, vol. ii. p. 118.] s. bo. 

ENTREPRENEUR. An alternative name for 
the employer (see EMi’noYKRS and Employed). 
Adam Smith {^Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. vi.) 
used the term “ undeitaker,” and J. S. Mill 
(Foliiical Economy, bk. ii. ch. xv. g 1 footnote), 
expresses his regret that “this word, in this 
sense, is not familiar to an English ear." 
lie adds that “French political economist! 
enjoy a great advantage in being able to 
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speak currently of ‘les profits do I’entreprc- 
neur ’ ” ; and it seems that, partly perhaps in 
consequence of this, political economy has in 
France avoided the mistake committed by some 
of the older English economists in failing to 
distinguish the fiinctions of the employer and 
his share in the produce of industry as such 
from the functions and share of the capitalist 
as such. General F. A. Walker {Wages Ques¬ 
tion, ch. xiv.) echoes Mill’s regret that “we 
have not a single English word which exactly 
fits the person who performs ” the office of the 
employer in modem industry. “The word 
undertaker,” he remarks, “at one time had 
very much this extent,” and so had the word 
“adventurer.” But they have since acquired 
other senses. The “French word entrepreneur,” 
however, he adds, “ has very nearly the desired 
significance, and it may bo that the exigencies 
of politico-economical reasoning will yet lead 
to its being naturalised among us.” l. l. p. 
[See also Fuhnch School.] 

ENTRY, Bill of. TIkj name given to an 
oflGce within the custom house at London, ami 
other ports of the United Kingdom, from which 
there issue daily lists of ships arriving and 
sailing, with accounts of Hieir cargoes, de¬ 
liveries from bonded warclionscs, and other 
particular.s of considerable interest to the 
mercantile community. In addition to these 
printed [)ublications, manuscript accounts are 
rendered to tliose who may desire such special 
information as can be gleaned from the customs 
records, or may be conq>ile(l from the various 
documents and form.s siqiplied for customs 
j)ur]) 0 sc.s. The printed lists are sold to sub- 
scriiicrs, and the .special returns are paid for in 
proportion to their lengtli or tiu' trouble in¬ 
volved in their preparation, for tho exclusive 
use of those at Avho.se oxpen.so they are compiled. 

d'li(' history of thi.s ai rangemeiit is somewhat 
peculiar ; it is, or was until iveently, a remnant 
of the old times avIumi s[HX'ial ]U’ivileges were 
conferred on favoured individuals for their 
pecuniary advantage, or in return for payments 
made by them. One of tlie.se acquired, in IdoO, 
by letters patent, tlie exelnsivt; right of access 
to all ollieial documenls coiinectod with the 
customs reports and cnlriis, and of ol)tainiiig 
and [aiblisliing any portion of tho information 
they furnished. Ultimately, in 1817, this 
right became vested in the Cnstoims Annuity 
and Benevolent Fund - - a mutual in^urauce 
fund .supi^orted by payments of the otlieers 
themselves, supjdemeuted by the profits of the 
bill of entry, .ind devotcil to tlie .sole benefit 
of their widows and orplians. 'Idirougli the 
energy and wisdom of the directors this had 
grown to he a valuable business, whieh. at the 
expiration of the eroA\ n patent, in LSSO, the 
treasury approi'iiatod to its own benefit, and it 
is noAv ]uolitably carried on by the commis¬ 
sioners of customs. The public funds thus 


became possessors of a private property created 
by independent exertions on behalf of a charit¬ 
able purpose. 

The existence of such a source of information 
is of great advantage to merchants, statisticians, 
traders, and shipowners, by enabling them to 
obtain correct knowledge on points too minute, 
too varied, and too numerous to be set forth in 
the periodical returns of trade and navigation 
laid before parliament. 

[Reports (/ Commissioners of Customs.—Bill 0 } 
Entry, Journals A and B.—Bourne, Royal Slatis- 
Heal Society’s .fournal, vol. xxxv. pp. 214-215, 
1872.] s. no. 

ENTRY, Rmirr of. The payment of the 
rent, and ilie ]uu’fonnanee ol' tlie covenants in a 
lease, are usually secured by a “ condition. or 
proviso foe re-entry,” Avhich enables the land¬ 
lord on non-payment of the eetit or non¬ 
performance of the covenants, to ]>os.session 
of the jU'emiSGS let, as if no 1- ase hail been 
made. The courts of ei^nity and the Icgisla- 
(m'o have, in a certain measuie, succeeded in 
preventing landlords from making any o}»pres- 
.sive use of this powfo'. Thus a tenant who has 
been ejected in conse([ncnce of the non-}iayiiient 
of rent may be reinstated if he pays tlie rent 
and co.sts Avitliin six montlis alter the execution 
of the judgment. A.? regards the non-perform¬ 
ance of covenants, not i«‘lating to the payment 
of rent, and not belonging to one of the ex¬ 
cepted classes relorred to bcloAV, a right of 
re-entry or forfeiture is not enfiu'eeable unless 
the tenant has failed to coin)4y with tho terms 
of a notice specifying the breach and requiring 
him to remedy it and to pay compensation in 
money in respect of it (Conveyancing Act, 1881, 

14). Til such cn.scs forfeiture is therefore 
impossible, except Avlien the breach is Avilful 
;iml p('rsi.steiit. Tlic rule just mentioned diies 
not, however, extend to covenants against 
assigning and underletting, and tho omission 
to obtain the laiulbud’s <;oiiseiit to an assigu- 
nicnt or uinlerlease of the premises may lead to 
the fmfeilnre of the lease although it Avas dne 
to forgt'lfulness on the part of the toiKint's 
solicitor, and allhongh the landlord Avould not, 
under the eii'eiimst.aiiccs, have Avithhcld liis eon- 
.sent if asked for (Barrow r. Isaacs [1891], i. ; 
Queen’s Bench, 417). d’he attempts to induce 
the legislature to enact some ])rovisioii.s more 
favourable, to tenants in respect of such cove¬ 
nants haw proved abortive, and their only result 
h.as b. eii 8 of the ronveyancing Act of 1892, 
which [U'ovidcs that in the abscime of an express 
a^^ecmeiit to the contrary, a landlord shall not 
make his consent to an assignment or under¬ 
letting dependent on the payment of a sum of 
money beyond a rcason.able .amount in respect 
of expenses. Conditions for forfeiture on the 
bankruptcy of the tenant, or on the taking 
in execution of the tenant’s interest, were also 
originally excepted from the rule gi'anting relief 
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as stated above ; but it is now provided by §§ 2 
and 3 of the Conveyancing Act of 1892 tliat, 
subject to certain exceptions, a lease is not to 
be forfeited in such a case, unless the tenant’s 
interest remains unsold within a year after the 
dace of the bankruptcy or of the taking in execu¬ 
tion. The practical importance of the excep' ion 
is materially reduced by this alteration, k. . 

ENUM ERATED COMMODITIES. Ih;. 
term has two distinct meanings, accordh g as it 
is applied : (1) to the European trade of Eng¬ 
land ; (2) to the colonial trade of En^lc.nd. 
In both it refers to commodities wliidi 

were originally enumerated in the Navigation 
Act of 1660, but whicli were alt; red from time 
to time by subsequent legisl uion. 

(1) With regard to the European trade, the 
first Navigation Act in 1651 forbade the 
importation of European products except in 
British ships, or ships of the country where tlie 
goods were produced, or from whicli they could 
only be, or most usually were, ex|)orted. The 
second Navigation Act in 1660, while adopting 
most of the provisions of 1651, modified this 
particular arlicle. It renewed the restriction 
about impovation to (1) all Russinn and 
Turkish products, and (2) certain enumerated 
Commodities: viz, timb^j-, salt, pitch, tnr, rosin, 
hemp and liax, raisins, figs, [U’unes, olive oils, 
all kinds of c'-ru or grain, sugar or potashes, 
wines, vinegar and s[)irit3 (12 Car. 11. c. 18, 
§ 8). All other European goods could be im¬ 
ported in any vessel. Two years lat.er a furtlier 
restriction was made, and it was provided that 
certain goods sliould not be imported into Eng¬ 
land in any ship whatever from Gonnany, 
Holland, and the Spanish Netherlands. This 
second list of ernimc-rat(Ml commodities included 
all wines other tlian Rhenish, spices, grocery, 
tobacco, potashes, pitch, tar, salt, resin, timber, 
and olive oil (13 & 14 Car. 11. c. 11, § 23). 
Changes in the enumeration were made at 
intervjils in obedience to momentary pressure 
or changing interests. But no great relaxation 
of the system of 1660 and 1662 was made till 
1822, when the importation of enumerated 
goods was extended to ships of the country or 
]>lace from which they were imported ; and at 
the same time the exceptional resti’ictions upon 
trade with Germany, the Netherlands, Russia, 
and Turkey, were abolished (3 Geo. IV. c. 43, 
§ 6). ddie distinction between enumerated and 
non-enuriierated commodities disap[)ears alto¬ 
gether after the repeal of the Navigation Act 
in 1849. 

(2) As applied to the colonial trade, the 
term enumerated commodities had an equally 
important significance. The act . of 1660 
limited all trade, both of export and import, 
with British plantations in Asia, Africa, or 
America to British ships. But it added a dis¬ 
tinction between those colonial products which 
could only be carried to England and those 


which might be carried, still in British ships, 
to countries other than England. The former, 
which are the enumerat<>d commodities in this 
connection, naturally included all those com¬ 
modities which England <lid not produce herself, 
or did not produce in sufficient quantity for 
her needs. The non-enumeratod commodities, 
which included all those goods in wliich the 
home producers dreaded colonial rivalry, wore 
originally allowed to choose n,ny market out¬ 
side England, but were nltimately limited to 
countries south of Cape Einisterre. Tlie motive 
for this restriction was to prevent the manu¬ 
facturing rivals of England from obtaining raw 
materials from our colonies. These and other 
oppressive regulations with regai,] to (-olonlal 
trade were uiuloiibtcdly a chief can .c of the 
revolt in 1774 of the American eolonios, whose 
success dealt a fatal blow at the policy of the 
navigafioii acts, and in 1796 the United 
States were allowed to carry their goods in their 
own ships to Great Britain. In 1822, the 
distinction of enumerated commodities among 
colonial products became obsolete, and the 
colonics were allowed to export not only their 
own produce, but their imports from other 
countries, to any ])lacc in Europe, Africa, or 
America, either in British sliips oi* in ships of 
the country to which tliey were exjiorted 
(3 Geo. IV. c. 44, 1, and c. 45, § 2). 

[M‘Culloch’s cdilioii of Adam Sniitli, note xi., 
and Leone Levi, History of British Commerce, ])t. 
iii. ch. ii., give a clear account of the eniiinei ated 
commodities in European trade. For the term as 
ajiplicd to colonial products see Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Xations, bk. iv. eh. vii. pt. 2,] R. L. 

EPHEM liRTDES. About the middle of the 
18th century proposals for reform both in 
finance and agricultnro began to interest the 
French public. In 1751 a special review, the 
Jouriuil ay-oaomique ou Mcoioires, Notes ct Avis 
sur Vagriculture, les arts, et h commerce, was 
established in order to deal with tliese subjects. 
This journal contained essays botli on ])ractical 
and thcoiaitical questions ; tlie latter presenting 
restrictive as Avell as liberal vioAVs. Recom¬ 
mendations of frco-tradc in corn, and transla¬ 
tions of works of English ctuinoniists, as JosiAli 
Tucker and Hume, strengtlicned the position 
of the French school of lice trade who became 
afterwards the physiocrats. The Gazette du 
Commerce, established in April 1703, admitted 
the contributions of Le Trosne and St. IVravy 
as well as those of their opponents. The govern¬ 
ment, favouring these discussions on the com 
policy, bought up this newspaper and connected 
with the Gazette du Commerce a special review, 
the Jorumal de VAgriculture, du Ccrmmerce, et 
des Fincmces (1764). This Jcmrnal soon 
passed into the sole possession of the physio¬ 
crats and was their organ from September 1765 
to November 1766. It ceased to appear in 
1783. 
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Among the periodicals treating on subjects akin 
to those dealt with by the JourTial de VAgri- 
culixure was a weekly paper, the ^^phirrUrides 
cki Citoyen ou chronique de Vesprit nodional 
(6 vols. 12mo), established in December 1765, 
after the model of Addison’s Spectator, by 
the Abb4 Baudeau. He intended through its 
means to defend the interests of “humanism” 
by pleading for the abolition of slavery in the 
colonies. He, however, employed his organ 
to attack the Economists, professing for his 
own part mercantilist views and a detestation 
of free-trade. Le Trosne replied in the Journal 
deV Agriculture of MeiTch 1766 to Baudeau ; the 
latter answered, but soon desisted, for, after 
reading but half a page of Lo Trosne’s private 
obseiwations on the futility of the “balance of 
trade,” he abandoned his intention of continu¬ 
ing these polemics. Shortly after this the 
IM.irqiiis of Alirabeau brought Baudeau fully to 
agreti witli t.he pbysioeratic school. This 
event, Ic snuf dr la science^ proved very iin|)ort- 
ant for the. progri'ss of the Economists. For the 
lipluiOld.rules was ready to receive their C(mtri- 
butions just at the time that th(‘. editor of the 
Journal de I'AgrirMnre put didieulties in their 
way (December 1766). After January 1767 
the new organ ap])eared as a monthly review 
under the title fiplUm&rid's du Citoyen, ou, 
BihliothhqxLe raisonnSc dcs Sciences morales et 
poUtypies. Baudeau remained its editor till 
May 1708, when his place was taken by Du 
Pout de Nemours. The most eminent writers 
of tin* ])hy3iocratic school contribuU'd to this 
journal. Among the mo.st interesting articles 
are the following:—Chiesnny's “Essays on the 
(lovernmeiit of Peru ” (17(57, t. i.) ; ho declares 
that (ho, system of tithes in Peru proves its an¬ 
cient govi'rnment to have been tin* most prusj>erous 
iind the fairest in the world. On “Despotism 
in China” M. A. (1767, t. iii., iv., v., vi.), 
in which he describes Chinese political institu¬ 
tions as oxhibiling “an c>rdo.r of e.ssential 
stability,” besido.s minor articles (1767, t. x., 
1 768, t. ii.) ; cp. (dneken’s edition of (-hiesnay’s 
(Siirres, pp, 660-t;0‘2.—Mirabeau’s “Letters on 
the Legd (drder.” li^ tho^u he undertakes to 
give an hist orical aceoun t of the causesof economic 
h'gislation, and tin* study of the “ physical’’causes 
leading towards its reform (1767, l. ix., x., xi., 
xii. ; 1 768, t. i. to vi., viii. to xii. ; 1769, t. i. 
to iii.,v.). — On the t*eonomic education of girls ; 
insisting upon the. lu’ccssity of instructing them 
ill the science of the natural social order (1768, 
t. iii.). — Dialogues between a child and its 
teacher, on the use of science to princes (1769, 
t. vi. to ix.).— Historical eulogies on Sully, 
whoso merits as statesman and as a predecessor 
of the pbysioeratic school are ililated on (1770, 
t. iii, to xii. •, 1771, t. i. to xi.).—Baudeau VTote 
“Avis an peipdo sur sou premier besoiu,” 
treating ot a tree trade in corn, the best manner 
ot baking bread, and on its price (176S. t. i.. 


11., iv., V. ). “ Avis aux honnStes gens, qui veulent 
bien faire,” dealing with the effects of the bad 
harvest of 1769, and the methods pursued to 
cheapen the price of bread (1768, t. x., xi.; 

1769, t. X.). An Explanation of the Tableau 

l^lconomique to Madame de-(“political 

economy made easy”) (1767, t. xi., xii. ; 1768, 
t. viii.; 1770, t. ii.). On luxury, its destructive 
effects on agriculture (1767, t. i. to iii.). “ On 
the actual state of Poland,” on the causes leading 
to its destruction by the Moscow policy (1770, 
t. ii. to iv., xi. ; 1771, t. i., iii. to v.).—There 
are also some observations by Butr6 respecting 
agriculture on a large and a small scale, illus¬ 
trated by accounts of farms and estates culti¬ 
vated on the Alctayer princix>le, and proving 
the unprofitable character of the latter (1707, 
t. ix., xi., xii.).—Among Du Pout’s contribu¬ 
tions his “Notice abregee ” containing the first 
sketch of a liistory of economics, jmrtieularly 
deserves mention (1769, t. i. to iv., vi., ix. ; 

1770, t. i. avertissement). —Among the latest 
important artich^s were Turgot’s “Reflexions 
sur la formation et la distribution des richesses ” 
(xmblished in 1769, t. xi., xii., and 1770, t. 

1., but written in November 1766) and the 
“ Abrcgc de I’economio politique ” by the Afar- 
grave of Baden-Durlach (1772, t. i.).—Minor 
articles were written by Roubaud, St. Peiavy, 
Lc Trosne, Morollet, Franklin.—Criticisms are 
also included directed against Linguet (1767, 
t. iii. ; 1770, t. i.), who, in his Thiorie des lois 
civiles, 1767, had taken no notice of tlie pbysio- 
cratic conception of natural law, and in accord¬ 
ance with Hobbeism had declared that “ res])rit 
des lois—e’est la propriete”; Forbonnais, who 
is cciLsured on account of his attacks against the 
pliysiooratic theory that trade was a sim])le 
exchange and not afl’ording a “ x>roduit net” 
(1767, t. vi., ix.); against the atternxited re¬ 
futation of their doctrine by Graslin, the author 
of an Essai sxir la Riehesse et sur VImp6t (1768, 
vol. ii., iii., x.) ;—against the Douteef adresse's 
aux philnsophe.s ^cononiisles by Alably, who 
h id from the. communistic stand])oint altarked 
the foundation of this system, the right of 
private i)roperty (1768, t. ii., iii., v. to viii. ; 
1769, t. V.).— The Elements gMraiix de Eoliee 
of Justi (1769, French edition), is shown to 
ho a work of very shallow ancl contradictory 
views, which maintains the wisdom of gi’and- 
inotherly regulations (1769, t. ii., iii.); Galiani’s 
Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds, one of the 
wittiest ]troductions of economic literature, is 
described as “ lui ouvrage charmant, qui 
reuferme les plus job’s lazzis du monde ” (1769, 
t. xi., xii.) ; Baudeau also criticised Bearde 
de L Abba ye s RecJie relies sur les moyens de 
suppriiner les xrapOts. preeMees de Veoeamert de 
la lumrcUc Science, 1770, a criticism directed 
against the. single-tax theory (1770, t. vii.) ; 
and Pinto the mercantilist “ Pindar of the 
stock exchange” (^Traite de la circulation et ilu 
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credit j 17 71), (17 71 , t. x. ). Besides these articles 
the review contained a chronicle of public events 
considered to be symptoms of the progress of the 
doctrine of the physiocrats; this incliidrs the 
utterances of the Trench parlenients in tlio pro¬ 
vinces on the corn-trade ; the emancipation of 
serfs in Denmark ; the encouragement given 
publicly to agiiculture by the heir-apparent of 
the crown (Louis XV. being king), the Daiipliin 
Louis, who on the 16th June 1768 himself held 
llie plough at Versailles (1768, t. vii. ; 1769, t. 
viii.). Louis was followed in this by the Emperoi- 
Josc|h II., who drove a peasant’s plough, the 
19th August 1769, at Slavikovitz in Moravia 
(1770, c. xii.). These events have been cum- 
nuuiled on by Diderot in a review 'vhich he 
wrote aboid the Pjpltemn'idcSy in the following 
wonls : “rioagh, plough as much as you will ; 

I promise you that as long as matters stand on 
their present footing, the wlu'atsh.eaf growing 
under your royal hands will not nourish your 
peasants” {CEuvres, t. iv. p. Sf>). An account 
is given of an experiment made by the Manpiis 
of iMiraheau and Ids son at Aigueperce in 
Limousin, to form a luravii de coacilialioiu corn- 
pos'od of j)rud’hommcs elected by the pai’ishes, 
in order to avoid the frequency of lawsuits. 
The experiment wus imitated by tlui Marquis 
le Serent at iMalcstroit in Bretagne; it was 
a precursor of the modern boards of coii- 
eiJiation (1771, t. iii. p. 110-194 ; t. vii. ]>. 
183, cp. Lomeiiie, L(S Mirabmu., t. ii. ]*. 79; 
t. iii. p. 59). This part of the liph^meridcs 
contains some stateineuLs about linaiieial rclorms 
in foreign couiilries, especially of tin* experi¬ 
ment of a “ single tax ” on land {impCt unique) 
ill Baden (1771, t. iv., v., vi.. vii.), with the 
I'crformance of which Schlettweiu was entrusted 
11 the village of Dietlingen (1770) (see Impot 
Dnique). 

The l^lphem'rides was suppressed by the 
Controller - General, the Abbe 'leiTay, in 
November 1772 (t. iii. is the last of the sixty- 
thn e volumes of this series). The editors 
sought in vain to connect themselves with 
other journals. It is chai-acteristic of him that, 
after being forbidden to publish tlie ]^yph6m4rides 
in 1772, Du Pont continued to work in their 
line by issuing a fortnightly Correspondance lit- 
terairc et politique in MS., and to send tran¬ 
scripts to the monarchs interested in the physio- 
cratic floctrines (cp. Carl Friedrichs von Baden 
hriejUcher Verlcehr mit Miraheau und Du Fo7it, 
edited by Carl Knies, Heidelberg, 1892, vol. i. 
p. 151-162 ; cp. also vol. i. pp. 21, 66, 57, 61 ; 
vol. ii. p. 109 seq., 197). After a three years’ 
silence Turgot, who had become minister, enabled 
the Abb4 Bandeau to resuscitate the review. 
It thus became almost an official organ in¬ 
tended to explain and justify Turgot’s politics. 
In December 1774 appeared the lirst part of these 
Kouvelles Bphdnidrides FconomiqueSy ou Biblio- 
th^gice raisonn4e de VHistoire et de la Politiqus 


(18 vuls., 12 in 1775, 6 in 1776). The Journal 
de VAgrieultv/re too becAime again an organ of 
the physiocratio school under the direction of 
Abbe Koubaud. Among the contents of the 
Nouvclles Pph4m6rldes, the following are remark¬ 
able ; “ Letters and Memoirs written to a Magis¬ 
trate of the Paris Parliament on the Arret of 
September 13th, 1774,” by Bandeau (1775, t. i.) 
This is an historical and theoretical interpreta¬ 
tion of the causes which lead on to Turgot’s 
celebrated ordinance, by winch the, free ciicula- 
tion of corn in ilie provinces ol’ Fr.nice was 
established and its iVco exportation ahvoad was 
made the object of fiitnro decidous of tlie 
g( \nrnmeut (see Turgot. CFiit ^rs, 13-11, t, ii. 
p. 169).—Bigot dp Cioix's ])(.)stlmmou3 
Essay on the Abuse of Exelnsirc I'ririleyes, on 
the Freedom, of Trutle und Iii'lusfrii (177.5, 
t. i. iii.), is a literary forerniiiji i' «d‘ tlm aludition 
of corporations by Turgot.—The third part (»f 
vol. i. (1775) o])ens with an Flvye funibre. de 
M, Franepis Quesnay^ delivered h^' tlie Mar<nii3 
de Miraheau four days after tlu master’s de;ith, 
the 20th December 1 774. v. of the same 
year contains an liistorical eulogiiim of Chu-snay 
by the Count d’Albom-- Ihiudi'au again contri¬ 
butes iiKjuii'ies and historical memoirs on the 
finaucts of I'rauee trom T-ouis Xll. to Louis 
XN’. (1775, t, ii., iii.), 'ind a. ladulalioii of an 
author who liad wiitfcu in di'fcnee of the 
Corvcc sy>tem.—The Marquis de 15vay write.s 
an essay on The Fortifiralion (f the Militory 
Fronfi'Ts (f Alsuee. — Kreville iirsc-rls a transla¬ 
tion ofevlf.-icts fi'om A. Young’s Fjtsfrrn Tour 
through iiihiitoid (1 775, t. ii. iii.), and On the 
Fresent Ftufe (f Brilddi (Jovnmiree (1775, t. viii.) 
Turgot’s ordinance, whi(‘h allow.s again leases ot 
twenty-nine years’duration (.laniiary 2, 1775) 
is piildishcd as a mcmorabl(i evimt (t. ii.).— 
The general aspects of the school are dealt with 
in a Letter on the Erononiists (1775, t. iii.) ; in 
this the contrast between formal liherty, adhered 
to by the economists, is coutiaslcd with the 
postulate of economic etpuility and tlie latter 
declared unnatural. Still the liiiidameiital 
priucii)lc, of the eeonomisls is (h'dnicd to be the 
truth, tliat “the particular liappincss of in¬ 
dividuals can only be reasonably and firmly 
esublished upon the basis of the geiun-al 
li.ippiiiess of the whole race ” (1775, t. iii. p. 59). 
The philo.sophical and political ideas ot the 
];hysiocratic school are embodied in a Mewrdr 
on Public Instruction by Mercier de la Riviere 
(1775, t. ix. X.), and in Roubaud’s Political 
Jtetlections on America (1776, t. iii.), which are 
lull of sym])athy for separation ot the colonies 
from England.—Finances are dealt with in 
JteJleclioiM oj a Citizen on the financial adminis¬ 
tration of qreut cities, and especially of the City 
of Lyons (t. iv.), written to oppose indirect local 
taxation ; they exhibit the destructive tendency 
of the physiocratic doctrine fefr local life by 
subjecting it to central government. An essay 
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is directed against the heavy taxation of 
tanneries after 1759 (1775, t. iv., also 1776, t. 
iv.), and of salt, spirituous liquors and tobacco ; 
chis essay, Lc. Profit du Penph et le Profit du 
Roij had been previously written in 1769 by 
Baudeau, and twelve copies only printed, 1775, 
t. iv. ; cp. a letter to Baudeau on that subject 
in 1775, t. X., extracted from Nouvelles de hi 
lU’inihUqm dcs (Lausanne, vol. i. 1775) ; 

cp. also the'criticisms on Baudeau’s essay con¬ 
tained in iVouv. 1776, t. ii. p. 70, taken 

from the Journal EmydopMique of 1775, vol. 
viii. Otlier articles deal with the suppression 
of the iluty on lish coming to Paris during 
Easter-time (1776, t. iv., and Turgot, (Euorcs, 
ed. Daire, vol. ii. p. 402), and the suppression 
of a series of duties in Russia by Catherine II. 
(I7tli (28th) March 1775, t. vii.). Historical 
details are given relative to duties laid on eggs, 
butter, cheese (1776, t. i.), on wines coming 
to Paris (1775, t. v.), and likewise on such 
imports within Champagne (1776, t. iii.). A 
now method of levying the duty on brandy 
is de.scribcrl, and the weight of the impost of 
1771 on the manufacture of paper, 33 per cent 
on the cheapest sorts, is com[)laincd of (1776, 
t. V.). A document, proving the anthpiity of 
complaints on Prench linances, from the year 
1415, is published in 1775, t. xi. An essay 
of Baudeau, written in 1768 was published for 
the lirst time in 1776, t. i., on the occasion of 
the abolition of the “ Caisse de Poissy ” on the 
9th February 1776 (see Turgot, (Envres, vol. ii. 
p. 316); this institution since 1743 had farmed 
tile exclusive market right of meat for Paris to 
a company, which was entitled by it to take a 
<laty of 6 [icr cent upon all sales of meat at 
Sccaiix nud at Poissy. Baudeau’s article [iro- 
duce<l great irritation among the partners in the 
company, who brought an action against its 
author ; the text of the latter is inserted in 
Eouv. Kph., 1776, t. vi. This volume also 
contains a ‘Mnernoir on the taxes raised in 
unfon-seeii cases (‘aifaircs extraordinaires’) in 
Frauee during the war of 1756-1763.” d'hey 
amounted to no loss than 1,105,227,761 livres, 
'riie free-trade movement is represented by a 
memoir written by M. Belly on the decline of 
the trade of Lt‘ghorii in consequence of the 
number of charges (1 775, t. vi.); the same 
author eoiitrihutes an essay on the state of 
commerce ami manufactures in Italy (t. vii.) 
The obstacles to the shipping trade in the 
Rhone (1775, t. i\., t. xi.), and to the exporta¬ 
tion of iron (1776, t. iv.), are complained of, 
and a ]'etition of the Cuvenne chamber of 
commerce for free tratle to the Fast Indies is 
published (1776, t. iv,). 

Among the event.s favourable to the econom¬ 
ists the following are worth mention :—The 
correspomlonce of Xing Gusta\'us of Sweden 
(^wheiv a ynv\th) with Count Tosseiu and 
Schetler. published by Col. St. Maurice de 


St. Leu (1775, t. iv., 1776, t. ii.) ; the founcla. 
tion of a “Soeiete d’emulation ” in Paris aftei 
the model of the London “Society for encour¬ 
aging arts and manufactures,” the mles of 
which are contained in 1775, t. ix. The 
economic reforms introduced in Tuscany by 
the Grand-duke Leopold, and enumerated in 
Sagqi di Agricoliura; di un Paroco Siavi- 
minicitese, Florence 1775, are favourably re¬ 
ported on. Among these the erection of a kind 
of co-operative store at Florence for the sale of 
all sorts of goods deserves mention ; upon the 
abolition of corporations it was imitated at 
Paris by the IRireau de Correspondance 
Generale, March 1776 {N. ilph. 1776, t. iii. 
p. 177). The publication of Ephemeriden 
der Menschheit by Isaac Iselin at Basel is 
chronicled with enthusiasm by Baudeau. 

The literary movement is represented by a 
lengthy criticism of Nccker’s book, Sur le 
Corninercr. et la Legislation dcs Grains. It 
marks the distinct contrast beHveen social 
protectionism ami the spirit of individual 
property; the contrast between landed and 
moneyed “capitalism.” {Eclaircissements dc- 

loandLs M. N -, an novi dcs I-^roprid 

la ires Fonders et des UuJllcateurs fra7n;ais 
1775, t.v. 65-168, t. vii. 89-167, t. viii. 93-,139, 
and Bandeau’s letters to iM. N. on liis “ Eloge 
de (.’ulbert,” held at the French academy in 
1774, t. ix. pp. 41-106). A letter directed 
against the free-trade theory of the economists 
by the Count do aMagnieres (t. xii.) is refuted 

by M. de R- (0 1776, t. ii.—A review 

of the book of Condillac, Sur le Commerce et le 
Goaverncmeiit (1776, t. iv. pp. 109-130, t. v. 
])p. 131-147), written by Baudeau, treats this 
author as a liei'ctic from the orthodox school. 
“ The true economists are easy to characterise 
by one feature which everybody understands. 
Tliey recognise one master (the doctor Quesnay), 
OHO doctrine (that contained in the Philosoqdn'e 
Turnlc and the Analyse Econoiiiiqite), classical 
text-books (the Physiocratie), and technical 
terms . . . precisely like the old scholars of 
Cldna” (p. iii.). 

The Xouvelles L^lplutmLrides ceased in 
June 1776, on the dismissal of Turgot from 
the ministry (12th May 1776), after which 
date the only organ ot the physiocrats was the 
Journal de VAgriculture^ which Roubaud had 
reconstituted in 1775 ; but this periodical also 
came to an end in 1783. Baudeau made a 
last cllort to re-establish his former review, 
for there are at the IRbliotheque Kationale at 
Paris three volumes of Nouvelles jGpHmerides 
economiques of 1788 (Paris, Onfroi et Royer) 
extant. These contain attacks against Colbert 
and Necker, historical remarks on Sully ; funda¬ 
mental (piestions of economics, inquiries into 
the origin of taxation among the Greeks and 
Romans, and on the influence of morals CD 
agriculture by the Marquis de P-(?). 
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In 1789 appeared de V Hu man- 

iU ou bibliotheque raisonnde des sciences morales. 
Tome premier (and last), aux depens de la 
Societe. This is probably the last utterance ot‘ 
this kind made by the iconoinistes, an-l is en¬ 
tirely written by A. F. J. Freville. Ii begins 
with a lengthy exposition of their doct lines (pp. 
1-68), contains articles on the prinei[!le.s (.f 
taxation (pp. 108-132), and their applieaiiou 
to the Austro-Belgian provinces (pp. 337-394); 
others against J^eckor’s theory of the circula¬ 
tion of riches, as enunciated in his book, Ijc 
Vadniinistration des fina/u'cs eii France, t. iii. j 
ch. xxi. (pp. 284-336). The greater part of 
the volume deals, however, with political 
questions ; it is lillcd up with polemics against 
the oiianipions of absolutism, such as Count 
Windiseligractz (pp. 68-108, 133-158, 265- 
281), and with observations on the convocation 
of ihii litats qdneraux 159-264). It closes 
with a philosophical letter on JMontesjpueu’s 
Esprit des lois (pp. 395-400). Constitutional 
questions being at this time the most promim-nt 
ones, and economic problems standing more in 
the background, this publication ceased with 
its first volume. The Journal d'J^conoinie pah- 
lique, de Morale et de PoliHquc, edited by 
Roederer and Morellet appeared August 1796. 

The KpMmjrides thus played an important 
part in the literary life of economics during 
.the ISth century. As an examjde it may be 
mentioned that Lavoi.sicr, in his introductory 
remarks to his statistics De la Mehesse terri¬ 
torial e dn lioyaunie de France^ printed by order 
of the national assembly in 1791, and reprinted 
in 1797 in the Journal d'Jfkonomie publiquCj 
edited by Roederer, mentions CUiesnay as having 
reached the same conclusions as himself, and 
notes the fact that Quesnay’s .statistics were 
the occasion of Voltaire’s UHorn me aux quarante 
6cus. The EplUmh'ides formed a scientitic econ¬ 
omic review w’ritten with a distinct practical 
tendency, namely, to struggle for free trade, 
free enterprise, and equal taxation ; to combat 
the crushing burdens imposed by commercial 
restraints, industrial monopoly, arbitrary assess¬ 
ment, and lavish public expenditure. Being in 
the exclusive posse.ssion of a “school,” they pre¬ 
served, in spite of the variety of tlndr contents, 
a .systematic uniformity in method and policy. 
Besides exhibiting the first example of journal¬ 
ism made subservient to .social science, they are 
the richest source for the history of contemporary 
economic life, and the growth of modern ideas, 
not only in France but even in eastern Europe. 

Their immediate influence in France was 
rather short-lived, and after the outbreak of 
the Revolution they became so entirely for¬ 
gotten as to enable the tale to be spread that 
they had been written in order to help 
Voltaire, Servan, and Bovier to establish a 
democratic revolution (Abbe Barruel, Memoires 
pour servir d Vhistoirc du Jacobinisme, Londres 


1797, 2nd pt. pp. 210-215). The interest, how¬ 
ever, which the Iclphemtrides excited abroad 
was a far-reaching one; and by inducing 
monaivhs, statesmen, and landlords to intro¬ 
duce agriciiltural and financial reforms, to 
alleviate feudal burdens and commercial 
restraints, they benefited even the loAver classe.s 
ill Sweden, Denmark, Baden, Austria, and 
Tuscany. Thus they helped towLird.s trans¬ 
planting economic iirogrcs.-^ eastwar<ls boili in 
tliought and pra lice. 

[An account of )^he oricin ol this i t-view is yiven 
'u\ Xha Journal de VAqrii ulth.-Cy M.-nc/ii 1766 : in 
thci EpMmerides^ 1769, t. iv., v.; in the hiction- 
luiire de VEconomic Potifoyne, under the heading 
“Eplieraerides du OiVcyeii ’; in the Fouveau Die- 
lionnaire d'Economic Politique the in!ornialion 
will he found nnuer the heading “Baude.iu.” See 
ahso Tjonuhiie, Lcs Mircdxau, 1879, t. ii. p. 251. 
Levallois, Jiousseau, ses amis et ses enneinis, 1865,. 
t. ii. p. 385.—G. Sclielle, Du Punt de Xenontrs 
et V Ccolep)hysiocratique, 1888, pp. 43, 99,125, 144, 
211, 408. In Gcrniany ^^auvillon cuiiiplaiiied 
in 1775 of the want qf a (lerinan econonuc review 
of the value of tlic Epldvu'rides {Untersuchunyen 
iiber die S<(i}ir 'uud dcii Prspruyty der PcieJi- 
timer und Hirer Verthcilutiy, a translation of 
Turgot) ; only the next year they were iniilated 
hy I.saac Tselin, the editor of Ephemeriden der 
Menscldieit odxr Di^HFcu' der SHteiddire und der 
Pnlitip Lei]>;dg, 1776-1782. 'L'he only ku(»wii 
complete set of the Fourc/les EpJuonerides helongs 
to tile Giessen Univer.sity Lil)rary (pressmark 15. 
800),—tile use of it was most liberally allowed to 
the writer of thi.s article, in order to enable him 
to <lraw up the above statement.] s. n. 

(See also Baui'Eau, Du Pont dk Nemouus, 
Phvsio('Uat.s, Quksnay, and Turgot.) 

EPICKS. The French judges down to the 
revoluLiou wer6 paid ]Lirtly by salaries (quyes), 
and partly by the payments of suitors {6pices) 
The latter were originally voluntary jiresonts in 
kind, and several of the early kings tried to 
limit their amount. But in the 15th centuiy 
the epices gi'adually became compulsory and were 
paid in money. These ])ayment3 for ju.stice 
constituted a eon.siderahle indirect tax iqion the 
jieople, and gave rise to many abuses. It wa.s 
the interest of the judges to spin out cases so 
as to increase the charges upon suitors, and 
thus justice became dilatory a.s well as expensive. 
On several occasions the .states-general, and 
even the parliament itself, ])etiti<)nod for the 
increa.se of the judges’ .salaries, in order that 
the (ipices might be abolished or at least diinin- 
i.slied. But the French treasury was never in 
a condition to adopt this very simple remedy, 
and the abuse of epices lasted till the constituent 
assembly abolished the old parliaments, and 
made justice gratuitous. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of NationSj\)]ii, v. ch. ii. 
pt. 2.] R. 

EQUALISATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
DEMAND. The equation of international de¬ 
mand is a particular case “of the more genera] 
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law of Value (q.v.) , . . called the equation 
of supply and demand,” but presents some 
peculiarities which almost justify Alill (Princi¬ 
ples of Folilical Economy^ bk. iii. ch. 18, § 4), 
in describing it as “an exUnsion” of that law. 
These are : the absence of (1) a single market— 
which allows the substitution of price for value 
in discussing domestic trade, and (2) of the re¬ 
gulator given by cost of production (see Inter¬ 
national Trade). An analysis of the forces 
tending to bring about equilibrium of sup]dy and 
demand, always important, is here essential. 

On the simplest su])position—-that of two 
countries trading in two commodities—each 
article is necessai ily the price of the otlier, and 
the c(piation of reciprocal demand is the evident 
outcome of the bargaining on each side, carried 
to the point at which no additional advantage 
can bo gained. When several commodities 
enter into foreign trade the equation is »\stab- 
lished in substantially the same way. Values 
are *ho arranged that the sum of exports is 
cqinvidcnt to that of imports, since, were it 
otherwise, readjustment of quantities, of valucwS, 
or of both, would bo necessary. In the actual 
complications of loicigii trad*’ carric<l on bo- 
twi'eu many countries tin; law takes a somewhat 
dilferont form. “ It may bo concisely stated as 
follows, d'be produce of a cou)d,ry exchanges 
for the produce of other countries at such 
values as are ro([uir<‘d, in order that the wliole 
of her ex})orts may exactly pay for the whole 
of her imports” (Mill, rrinrijiics, bk. iii. ch. 
18, 4). Though each ccunlry must export to 

an amount ecpial to what it imports, its trade 
with any one country may mainly or evon ex¬ 
clusively bo import or (export, an excess on 
either side being comjxuisatc'd bya conTs[)onding 
diilicit in the trade with other countriiLs. 

The statement of the equation of inter¬ 
national demand has to be further moditied so as 
to include the etfcct of the various elements of 
iiuielitcdiicss. All debts due to a country act 
like an ctfoctual demand created by the same 
value of exports, princi[>al heads are : (1) 

iiitci-cst on foreign loans or on capital invested 
abroad ; (2) freightage for shipping services ; 
(3) such items as (o) tribute due by foreign 
states ; (b) earnings of citizens abroad ; (c) ex¬ 
penditure of foreigners travelling in the country. 
Accordingly, the linal result is that “ the state 
of international demand which results in com¬ 
mercial (Npiilibrium is realised when the recipro¬ 
cal demand of trading countries iiroduccs such 
a relation of imjiorts and exports amongst 
ihem as enables each country, by means of lier 
<'Xj>orts, to discharge all her foreign liabilities ” 
tCairnos, Leading Priii:iph\^, bk. iii. ch. 18, § 
:>). In the most complicated as in the simplest 
case, the force ]>rodiiciiig equilibrium is the 
action of self-interest, causing the supply of 
commodities for exchange at sm_h terms as 
will Alford the maximum advantage to the 


trading countries (see Giffen, Essays in Fin¬ 
ance). 

The mechanism of Price (q.v.) enables the 
complex adjustments of value which are requisite 
to be easily carried out (see International 
Trade). 

As to the difficult question whether the 
equation of international demand can be consci¬ 
ously altered to the advantage of one of the 
parties, see Mill, Principles, v. ch. iv. § 6 ; 
Cournot, Princi])es Mathe/natiques de la Theorie 
dcs liichesses ; Thdoric des Bichesses, bk. iii, ch. 
iv. ; Sidgwick, bk. iii. ch. v., who maintain 
that it can ; also Torrens, the Budget, See 
contra, Jevons, Theory, pp. 157, 158. 

I See references under International Trade and 
International Value, more especically those to 
Mill, Cairnes, and Maiigoldt.] c. f. b. 

K()UALITY. The claim for equality may 
mean in politics (1) simply a claim for just 
and iinjiartial administration of the laws ; or 
(2) a claim that t he laws themselves should not 
favour one class, still less one individual, at the 
expense of another ; or (3) a claim for equal 
division of the comforts and discumiforts of life. 
In the economic as distinguished from political 
doctrine, the claim of ecpiality appears as the 
basis of the theoiy of free coin])etitiou, and 
takes a form not pn^cisely identical with any 
one of the Ihrci^ dtxsri ibed. ICeonoinic. reasouiKg, 
.so far as it is (piantitative, must assume a simi¬ 
larity of iiniis. Tliere might be a “free com¬ 
petition” within eertaiii classes of the com¬ 
munity only ; and thus only the first kind of 
equality might be secured. An economic theory 
of the probable elfccts of such a competition 
would be perfectly possible. The most striking 
modern instance is perhajts tlic industrial system 
of the southern states of America before tlie 
oinaucipation of the slaves. Where the laws 
were clearly derined and fairly carried out, the 
ta.sk of the deductive economist would be com- 
jiaratively easy. Me would need indeed to 
postulate that they were so, before lie could 
draw his theoretical conclusions ; and he would 
then be postulating cipiality in the first sense, 
impartial admiuislration. There might also be 
a state of things in which legislation was pro- 
fe.ssodly indilferent to the privileges of particulai 
classe.s, and all men were left free so far as legal 
hindrances were concerned, to seek their for- 
tuuos ill the same ways. Economic theory 
would assume in this case, that there was equality 
not only in the first sense, but in the second; 
and this has been }>erhap>s the commonest as¬ 
sumption of modern economists. It was made 
by Adam Smith witli full consciousness of its 
utopian character ; indeed he could not conceive 
the possibility of so close an approach to it as 
has now been made by free-trading England. 
The full attainment of it is, however, impossible 
in a community of human beings, so long as' 
they are divided by physical, social, and other 
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causes, into classes respectively weaker and 
stronger. The effort of legislation has been to 
redress such inequality by means of special 
protection and assistance. The result, though 
for every other reason desirable, is unfavourable 
to economic theory, so far as it inakes the 
assumption of legal equality, in the second as 
well as the first sense, farther removed from 
the reality. It is no doubt possible to conceive 
tlie patronage of the laws as simply an attempt 
to secure to every one that equality of opp^>r- 
tnnities^ of which the reinforcement by tlie laws 
of the inequalities of wealth would deprive the 
poorer members of society. From this point 
of view an economic theory of free com[ietition 
could be worked out for competing citizens, 
supposed equally strong and fit for the race for 
wealth. But the inequalities h‘lt out seem 
too great for the equality assumed. Even if 
we neglected other causes of diil'crenee, oppor- 
timities would never be perfectly equal till 
human beings were physically and iutelleetually 
identical one with another. 

On the other hand the effort after an equality 
of opportunities seems to carry society a step 
nearer perfeetimi than the effort after justice 
and legal equality in the senses described. The 
opj)ortunities may be conceived to 1 h^ not of 
"making money blit of developing the faculties 
and doing the best work for which a man has 
the capacities. In all the noblest of the 
founders of socialistic and coiiiiiiimistic schemes, 
such as aimed at equality in the dislributioii 
of wealth, c(piality of opportunities for the 
development of human individuality has been 
the real aim, more or less clearly understood. 
[Se (3 also Aiirs'i'ocuACY, Communism, Taxa¬ 
tion (equality of burdens).] 

[Sir Jas. Fitzjarnes Steplieii, Liherty, EqnaWip 
Fraternity, ch. v. “Equality” (1873).—bedollierc 
(Kiuile), in Maurice Block’s JJiciionnaire. de /a 
p'ditiqiie, art. “lllgalitfu”— A. Wagner, Lehrhuch ; 
(jrvnndlegung (1879), 2nd part, 2‘20 to 223, pp. 
418-423.—F. Y. Edgeworth, Mathematical Psychics 
(1881), pp. 129, stq, —J. S. Mackenzie. Social 
Philosophy (1890), pp. 249, sc^.] 'j. b. 

EQUATION OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
(See Demand.) 

EQUILIBRIUM is discerned by Jevons 
{Theory of PolUical Economy, ch. iv.) to be a 
cardinal conception in the abstract science 
which he elsewhere calls the Mechanics of 
Industry (g.v.). So Professor Marshall, indi¬ 
cating in the preface to his Principles of Eco¬ 
nomics the leading ideas by which he was 
inspired, says, “the demand for a thing is a 
continuous function, of which the * marginal' 
increment is in stable equilibrium balanced 
against the corresponding increment of* its cost 
of production.” Professor Marshall employs 
the term equilibrium amount as the amount of 
any commodity produced in a unit of time 
when the demand for and supply of that com¬ 


modity are in equilibrium, and when there is 
therefore no tendency in the quantity produced 
in a particular time lo increase or diminish. 
Tlio term equilibrium price is similarly used to 
denote the price of the eipiilibrium amount in 
the same circumstances. M. c. D. 

EQ,UIT4BLE ASSETS. Assets that could 
be made available for the payment of debts 
only through a decree or order of a court of 
equity. Such assets were always treated as a 
trust fund, and were therefore divided amongst 
creditors /'"vm without any regard to the 
priority of one Hebt over anotlicr, 'J'he chief 
equitable as.scts are the proceeds ansiugfrom the 
sale of lands devised in trust to pay or ehai’ged 
with the payment of debts. 

[Williams on Eyecutormind .\dminisfrat(yrs,\^\.. 
iv. Ilk. i.cl). i., Loudon, 187t^— The Adyninistration 
of Assets, by A. S. Edtlis, Loiuh n, 1880.] 

J. K. c. .M. 

EQUITABLE ESTATE. An estate in land 
that formerly was recognised in a uoiiit of 
equity only. The principal equitable estates 
are the estate taken by a ])ersoii entitled to the 
beiielit of land given in trust, equities ofredemp- 
tion (see Equity of Redemvtion), and equitable 
charges. 

{Principles of Kpuity, bv E. H. T. Snell, Loiidoir 
1892.] j. E. c. M. 

EQUITABLE EXECUddON. The met hod 
by which a judgment creditor obtains payment 
by tlie a[)poiMtincnt of a receiver of the rents 
and profits of the lands of tlio debtor. At 
comnnni la w certain forms of property, such as 
the interest of a mortgagor in the mortgaged 
premisey, or the right to an unascertaine<l .sum 
of money, could not bo reached by any ordinary 
Avrit. When the creditor had exhausted every 
method of obtaining payment he could resort 
to the Court of Chancery, who would appoint a 
receiver. Now the liigli Court of Justice can 
ajipoint a receiver in all ea.ses wliore it is just 
ainl convenient that such a^qioinlment should 
be made. 

{The Law of Execution, by T. K. Anderson, 
London, 1889. J j. e. c. m. 

EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. A contract for 
a mortgage that previous to the Judicature 
Acts could be enforced only in a court of 
equity. The most usual case in which it arises 
is where a person de[)osits the title deeds of 
property with a creditor as security for a debt. 
But a mortgage is also “equitable” if the 
subject matter is trust or ciiuitablo property, 
such as an equity of redemption, or where there 
is a written agreement to make a mortgage. 
The mortgagee in every case may either call on 
the mortgagor to make a legal mortgage or may 
take proceedings to enforce a foreclosure or a 
sale. 

[77i€ Principles qf Equity, by E. H. T. Siieli, 
London, 1892.] j, e. c. m. 
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EQUITABLE WASTE. Waste in the nature 
of acts of spoliation, that a coiut will restrain 
a teih'iiit for life from committing, though his 
estate was gi’anted to him with liberty to com¬ 
mit Avaste, such as pulling down the family 
mansion or cutting down ornamental timber. 

[(ioodeve, Laio of Heal Propcrtjf^ London, 
1891.] 'j. E. c. M. 

K<,}UITY is the name applied to a numl)er 
of legal rules, which formerly were administered 
Viy the court of chancery. The chancellor 
was originally the king’s secretary, and as such 
lie had to advise the king in “ matters of gi-ace 
and I’avour ” ; viz. in matters in which the 
king’s intercession was invoked for the sake of 
mitigating the strict rules of the common law. 

“ Wlion early in tlio reign of Edward HI. 
the chancellor ceased to be a part of the king’s 
personal retinue, ami to follow’ tlie court, his 
tribunal acquired a more distinct and sub¬ 
stantive chara' ter . . . ; ])etifions lor grace 
and favour began to be addressed primarily to 
him, instead of being sinqdy referred to liim 
by the king, or passed on through his hamls. 
In the twenty-second year of that king such 
transacti(Uis were recognised as die proi>er ]»ro- 
viiiec of the ehaiicellor, and fiom that lime 
his separate and iudepoiident equitahh; jurisdic¬ 
tion began to groAV iiibj the possession of that 
])owerrul and complicated machinery whieli I 
belongs to later liistoi-y ” (Stubbs's Const. \ 
Jlisf'tri/, ii. One of the most im)>ortaut ! 

st.igi‘3 in that growth was reached wlien, in the ! 
reign of Richard IL, the “writ of subpuma” 
was introduced, which enabled the ehaiicellor 
to enforce obedience to his decrees by the threat 
of imprisoumeiit. One of the most iinpoi'taut 
iiiathM’s wdiich came under the ehaiie.-llor's 
juiisdieliou was the ]>i'olre(ion of the riglits of 
]H.-rsuiis jtossessed of “uses” in laud. For 
several leasoiis it had ix'eoiiie e(*uveuieui to 
sever the legal owuersliip of laud Irom the bene- 
lieial owu(M'>hi[), ami with that object it bcc.amr 
rustouiary on a trausier of ownership to eufcotf 
<me person “ to the use ” of aiiollier. The tir>t- 
iMiueil person was called tlie “ feotfee to the 
use,” and he was the only peisoii whom the 
ordinary courts recognised ; hut as he was in 
<luly and couseieuee bound to alloAV the rights 
of beuotieial owuorshi]) to the s(vond-iiamed 
]u‘rsou. kuoAvu by the teehuienl name of 
“eestui (pie use,” the ehaueellor in the exer¬ 
cise of his equitable jurisdiction ooiupelled 
him to do so, if he Avished to take advantage 
of his formal liglit. The jiraetiee in matters 
of this nature developed into a regular system 
called “equity,” to di>:iuguisli it from the 
“eoinmon law'” administered by the other 
('ourts. That system was ehaiacterised — (1) 
by the roeogiiition of rights whicli the other 
courts refused to enforeo (so-called “ equitable 
rights ‘) ; (g) by legal doctrines ditfering in 
substaneo irom the <iootrines of common law; 


(3) by a special procedure ; (4) by siiecial 
kinds of relief. 

(1) The most conspicuous among equitable 
riglits are the rights derived from trusts. Trusts 
are the modern successors of “uses,” but are 
used on a much larger scale, and also in the 
case of personal property ; the most familiar 
instances being the trusts created by wills and 
settlements, by wdiich the control of certain 
land or certain funds .is given to one or more 
persons for the benefit of another person or 
other persons. Another instance of an equit¬ 
able right is the right of the mortgagor to 
redeem the mortgaged property, the legal right 
to wliich is vested in the mortgagee. 

(2) Amongst doctrines specially lielongiiig 
to the sphere of equity may be mentioned the 
rule that a debt may be assigned ; that, in the 
alisciice of an express stipulation or necessary 
implication, time is not considered as of the 
essence of a contract, that penalties named in 
contracts cannot be enforced unless they par¬ 
take of the nature of liquidated damages, etc. 

(3) The admiuistratiou of trusts and of the 
estates of deceased persons involve** ])iotracted 
iiKpiirics and the taking of accounts, etc. ; for 
this purpose a .special procedure and a special 
machinery lias lieen developed in the courts of 
equity, wdiicli were the only courts v/liieh had to» 
(b'al with matters of tliis nature. 

(4j Among tlie special kinds of relief W’hieh 
could he olitained with tlie assistance of the 
courts of equity, the right to claim specific 
])crlbrn)aucc of contracts for tlie sale of land, 
and the riglit to claim injunctions, i,r. orders 
restraining the opposite party from doing 
certain acts injuring the rights of the plaintilf, 
are tlie, most important. The courts of equity, 
ill granting relief of this kind, Avere supjdying 
a material defect in the administration of justice, 
as in the courts of common laAV ; the only 
remedy in the ease, of breacli of contract or 
injurious acts consisted in pecuniary damages, 
Avhieh iu iikiuv cases did not adequately com- 
j»ensate tlic iiijuied party. The iiow’er of the 
courts of equity to cnfoica^ their decrees by the 
iiuju-isoiimeiit of disob(Adient ]»arties materially 
helped them in the exercise of this jurisdiction. 

'Hie Judicature Act of 1S73 luas mci'ged the 
♦ qiiity courts and the courts of common law 
into one high court, and the rules of equity 
ai'e noAv administered in all courts ; but as they 
are derived from a dill'crent source from the 
common laAv rules, and liave ahvays been treated 
as a separate system, the distinction is still 
kept up, tliougli it lias no longer any practical 
ineaniug. Ihe matters Avliich are specially 
tilted for the procedure of tlie chancery court, 
liave, hoAvever, been assigned to a special 
chancery division Avhich is organised in a 
manner ap]>ropiiate to the proceetliiigs.required 
with regard to them. 

[Spence, Htjuitable Jurisdiction, —H. A. Smith, 
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Principles of Equity, For the place of equity 
ill systems of law generally, and its importance 
in the evolution of .society, see Maine, Ancient 
Lavj.] s. 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION. The right, 
that a mortgagor has to recover, on ]»a\ inent of 
principal, interest, and costs, a mortgaged estate 
which has under tlie mortgage iha'd lieL-ome tlie 
property of the mortgagee owing to the lailure 
of the mortgagor to })ay the ])rincit»al a.iid 
interest at the time agreed' on. The rigiit 
resembles real estate inasmie..]i as it uill 
descend to tlie mortgagor’s heins. It i.s alien¬ 
able, and may itself be mortgaged. 

[The Principles of Kqnitip by E. H. T. Sindl, 
London, 180’2.] a. B. o. M. 

Eh)IJITY TO A SETTLE:\1ENT. When a 
husband had to resort to a court of e<iuity in 
order to reduce into pos.'-^ession jiroperty of his 
wife, th(3 court eom[ielled bim to make a seitle- 
ment of a ])ortion, usually oiu' half, of such pro¬ 
perty on the wife and children. 

[The Principles qf Eqiiitiphy E. TI. T. Sin 11, 
Linidon, 1S92.J J. k. e. :«i. 

ERROR EXCEPTED. These words .are he- 
•pieiitly inserted at tlu^ tmd of a statement of 
acewunt, and are intended to .show th.it the 
.accounting party wishes to re.serve tin' right to 
make furtJier claims in case any eiroi' should 
suliseiiiK’utly he diseoven'd in the account. 

r. s. 

ERROR, Law ok. When an aver.-ige of .a 
set of statistics is taken, the deviation of any 
one of them from tin* ;ivera.ge is .sometimes 
called an error; and tin* arr.ingemcnt of the, 
group about its mean, a Ion' of t rror. A pai'ti- 
cular arrangement, wliieh uiidei- eert.iiii iVe- 
quently-re.'ilised conditions arises, is designate*! 
as//n law'of < rror. According to this l.'iw the. 
tigure which is likely to occur nn>st frc([Ucntly 
is the one which forms t he average ; tin* other.s 
are gion[>c(l symmetric.illy above and below the 
avci'agi* ; hecoming less fretjUent as they are 
more distant from that central magnitmle. in 
tlie exact language of syiiilxds. if .c.,, etc., .‘oe 
tilt* ([uantities avi-rageil, and X tin* average, the 
niimhcr of (piantitics comjuist^d hctwceii ,r aiitl 
a iieighhonriiig value .e-h A.e is aiqiitiximatclv = 

1 

n A c - -c • where tt ainl r art* the wcll- 

VTre 

known etjiistants 3-141.5 . . 2-718 . . . : 

and c is a constant pi'oper to the group uinler 
eonsidi'ration. 'fhis ari'angenieiit is ri'preseiiteil 

by the curve \ ~ o r- ; the iminlier 

\ TTC 

of observations in the neighbourhood of any 
]ioiiit in the axis of/'being [tro]»ortioneil to the 
ordinate at that ])oint; ami tin; numher of 
ohserv.atioiis comprised between two value.s of 
/■ being etjual to the area iiiterce[)ted by the 
ortlinates at those two points, the curve, and 


the axis .r. Two illnstratioii.s of tlii.s curve are 
givi ii in the annexed (li:igi’am.s. The curve is 
spread out, as in Fig. 1, wln*n the comstant c is 


Fig. L 




t'onsiaut. c is .small. The constant c being aseer- 
t.aiiied for any gron]> of statisties, we aic .aide to 
pi'cdiet. what proportion of the ginii]* will jiro- 
l>;d>ly hit eomprised between limits dcfiuetl ill 
terms of th.it constant, ddins half t>f (he group 
is likely to h(* eomjtrisetl lietweeii the limit.s 
X --1739 . . . e and .\-(--4 7«i9 . . . e ; or, 
in other wortls, it is .as likely as not th.'il. an 
observation t.'ikt'U at r.nithun will he, tlistant 
from the aveiaigt* X 1>y an interval git'.iter 1ha,n 
• I7d9 . . . e; whieh multiple of c is aeeortl- 
iugly c.illed the prohoh/r irror. Again tlm 
gi'cater p.irt id’ the groiij) is comprised hi-t.wi'eii 
tin* limits X - 2/’, X 4-2e ; tin* odils aic. moi'o 
than 200 to 1 against any ohservatit»n being at 
a tlistanee gn*ater th.ni 2c from the average, 
'flic odds are 50,000 to 1 against the dislanco 
of any ohservatitm from the aveinge being 
greater than 3c. Tin* points P ami (P' ami Q)') 
in the fignrt*s are intended to re|»resent tin? 
“ prohahh- ” ami wliat may he e;dled the imprn- 
h'lhJr I rror (2c or nioi e). 

Tint condition under which the law of error 
is fnllillctl is th.it each of the, things averaged 
is depentleiit ill tin* .same way upon (the .same 
funetiou of) a gri-at numljer of inde]»('ndently 
variable elements. For example add together 
ten or more digits obtained thus : the hrst is the 
frsl tlecimal place in any constant, cjj. tt , tlio 
seeoml addendum i.s tln^ first digit in any other 
eon.stant, e.g. e, and the remaining eight coii- 
stitneiit.s of tlie sum are the first digits in almost 
any other unconnected constants. Form another 
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Bum of ten digits by taking the second decimal 
place in each of tlie ten constants ; and so on. 
Th (3 set of sums thus formed will gi’oup them¬ 
selves according to the law of error ; the average 
being 45, and the constant c being \/ld5 = 13 
nt^arly. About lialf the group will be found be¬ 
tween 45 - 6 {i.e. 39) and 45 + 6 {i.e. 51) since 
.477Vl65 = 6 nearly. A very small proportion 
of the group—less than a two-hundredth yjart— 
may be expected to occur outside the limits 
4 5 ± 26 • (26 - 2 X V1 e;5 nearly). I f the number 
of elements entering into each of the figures 
averaged had been gi eater than ten,c.g. twenty, 
the “jU'obahle” and the “improbable’' error 
would have be.eu greater ahsoliUely, namely 10 
and 36 respectively ; but less relatively to the 
average, now 90. Similar consequences would 
follow if, instead of a simple sinn, we had em¬ 
ployed almost (City function, 

'I'hcre is reason to believe that the condition 
which has been indicated is frecpiently fulfilled ; 
and the law of error has been observed to pro- 
vail in extensive classes of phenomena, which 
may thus be summarised : - 

1. Repeated observations of one an<l the same 
physics I (luantily. 

2. Shots tirc(i at the same object. 

3. A series of numbers each of which is ob- 
taine<l by taking at random a batch of say n 
balls out of a bag containing white and black 
balls mixed up in a certain proj)ortion, and 
noting the number of whites in each batch of 
balls ; or a series obtained by tossing coins or 
<lios and noting the number of heads or aces; 
and similar S(uie>. 

1. Measurenuuits of the oigans of numerous 
specimens of a natural species. 

5. Statistics of social phenomena which <lo 
not present a pixxjrcssivc character, cjj. tin' 
number of births, deaths, or marriages v>r 
the I'tttrs of the same, or the ratios betwccm 
the male and female rates ; observed at places 
or tinn-s not materially distant from each 
other. 

Illustrations of the third ainl tifth classes 
’ire given in the aceompanving tables, the 
materials of which have been taken from 
Professor Wostergaard's T/ieoric (ter Statist Hr. 
In 'Fable I., column 1, was obtained from 100 
batches of balls ; each batch numbering 100 
balls, which wt-re taken at random from a bag 
containing black and white balls in eitual pro¬ 
portions ; the number of white balls in each 
I'ateh Inning been noted, the number of these 
numbers ccuuprised betwia'u two limits, wdiich 
are delincil by a multij'le of the constant c, 
forms an <'ntrv in column 2. The corresjwnd- 
iiig limits are given in column 1. Thus twenty- 
live of the observations occurred between the 

limits 50 —-3 and 50+ *3-^, or 47 and 
\'2 V 2 

63, since the value of c is here \/2 x 10 ; 40 


of the errors 


occurred between 50 - *5—7- and 
V2 


60 + *5——- or 45 and 55 ; and so oh. Column 3 

\/ 2 , 

similarly registers the arrangement of the statis¬ 
tics obtained from 750 batches of lottery tickets 
—each batch numbering 100—by npting the 
number of prizes in each batch (the average 
being 16, and the constant c being 5 nearly). 


Table I. 

Table showing the correspondence between fact 
and theory in the arrangement of the num¬ 
bers of white balls in batches of 100 balls 
each drawn at random from a bag ; and of 
prizes in batches of 100 tickets drawn at a 
lottery.^ 


Limits above 
anfl below the 
average. 

Percentage of errors within limits. 

Observed. [ 

i Tickets ! Calculated. 
Iron) bag. | ^ 

1 

2 

3 



25 

23 

^3 

•5 ,, 1 

40 

36 

36 

•7 ,, 

50 

48 


M 

70 

67 

69 

1*5 ,, 

sr> 

83 


-^•1 ,, 

95 

95 

93 j 


These results of observation are to be com¬ 
pared with the predictions of theory which are 
contained in column 4. 


Tabic II. 


Table .showing the c<)rresi>oiidence between f.ict 
and theory in the proportion of male to all 
births for nineteen years in Italy.- 


l.iiuils ah(tV(' 
and bcl'i'.v 

I Ilf average. 

I 

Number of errois within limits. j 

1 

Ob.sf rve‘1. 

Calculated. 

1 

2 

3 

.3 . 

\ 2 

; 2 

6 

•5 „ 


7 

j_ ’7 

9 

i 3 

! M 

12 

! 1 .: 

j 1-5 

16 

i 

1 2-1 „ 

17 

1 16 


1 West^rgaard, op. cit. p. 67. 

3 See Westergaard, op. cit. p. 89. The first column 
diflTers from his only in notation ; the second column is- 
the same as his; the third column is calculated from the 
second column of his table at p. 67. 
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In Table II., the first column gives limits 
defined by the constant c as before ; the second 
column gives the arrangement of eiTors ob¬ 
tained by comparing the proportion of‘male 
births to all births, male and female, in Italy 
for each of nineteen years with the average pro¬ 
portion for the whole period ; the third column 
gives the theoretical arrangement. 

The applications of the law of error with 
which we are here concerned relate partly (1.) 
to practice, and partly (II.) to the investigation 
of causes. 

(I.) It is useful, when employing an average 
obtained from statistics, e.gf. a death-race, or an 
index-number, to have the means of estimating 
the ext(mt to which the figure in the ease with 
which wo are dealing is likely to difier. from the 
average obtained in past experience. It is use¬ 
less to calculate the average to a number of 
decimal places not warranted by the “ probable 
error ” to which the figure is liablt?. 

(II.) Under the second head two cases may be 
distinguished ; (a) where the analogy of sim]>lo 
gamjgg of^Klhauco holds good ; the constant c 
bein^that which would be obtained if the 
statistics were of the sort which forms our //lird 
class of y.)hcnomona above ; and (b) wlierc the 
constant is not such. 

(a) In the first case we have the advantage 
of knowing that the given group cannot he 
broken up into two, or more, with widely dif¬ 
ferent averages ; that the analysis wliich is a 
j)riiicipal object of tlic scientific statistician has 
been already pushed almost up to its limit. 
Our statistics cannot bo like batches of balls 
taken from bags in which the proportion of 
white to black is very ditlerent ; but rather are 
analogous to the successive numbers of wliite 
halls occurring in batches of the same size taken 
at random from the same bag. It would a})pear 
ho[)eless therefore to trace by ordinary induction 
the causation of any j)artieular event of this 
character. It is only crazy gamblers who ju'e- 
teiid to predict the “runs” in games of pure 
chance. Ihit we are not yu’ccluded from apply¬ 
ing the law of error to detect delicate dilfcrences, 
such as may exist between a yicrfect and a 
slightly-loaded coin. Take for examyde the 
observation that the percentage of male com¬ 
pared with female births for more tlian a 
iniUion plural births (of twins or triydets) in 
Prussia during a certain period of years was 
10i-447 (males to 100 females); whereas the 
corresyiouding ratio for all births (single as well 
as plural) was lOG-305 ; the observation on 
whicli this average is based numbering several 
millions. Given these numbers, and knoAving 
as we <lo that the yihenomenoii belongs to class 
(a), we are able to determine the constant c ; 
which yu'oves to be nearly -3. Thus the dif¬ 
ference between the two averages comjiared, viz. 
1-858, is about six times the constant, and 
accordingly (see above y)ar. 1) the o<ids against 
VOL, I. 


the observed difterenoe in the averages being 
due to accident and not to a real cause which 
may be expected to continue acting—are many 
times more than 50,000 to 1 (Duesing). AVe 
have obtained, at a stroke, a degree of evidence 
in favour of a law which otherwise could only 
be obtained by a laborious analysis of the 
returns. By y)arity of reasoning it is found 
that in times and ydaces where the absolute 
number of births is large the y)roy.)urtion of 
males is small (ibid.). 

(b) This summary method nuiy bo emydoyed 
also in the second case (where Hu' .iiialogy with 
games of chance does not hoM y^c>od) ; hut not 
111 such a clear light nj‘ Ibiekuowlcdge as to the 
character of the causes under investigation. 

Besides the exact and direct ay)y)li(*ations of 
the law of error, it also afibrds Avhat may bo 
called “regulative ideas” to the statistician ; 
siii)y)lying the rationale of many received 
maxims : tliat ceteris paribus an average is more 
worth the greater the number, and tho loss the 
divergence, of the returns avei-ngcd ; that a few 
accurate returns may be better than many loose 
ones. 

[Foragencral exyiosition, at once simple and accu¬ 
rate, of the law of error, see Veiiu, fjOijic of Chonct\ 
third ed. 1888, cha]»H. xviii, and xix, Hee also 
Jevons, rrinciples of Mence, cliayi. xvii,—Bertil- 
lon, art. ‘‘Moyenne,” JHctionnaire Kmycbtfu'dujve 
ile.^SciencesMtdicales. C^netelet, Physupte Sociate. 
For the conditions under which the fullilinent of 
the law maybe exy)ected, Glaisher, Memoirs of th^ 
A sir on'no teal Societip vol. xl. p. 104.—Galton, 
Philosophical Magazine, 1875, “Statistics by 
inter-com])arison.’'—Edgewortli, ibid. 1892, “The 
Tiaw of Error.”—For the a jjostcriori yiroof, t>>at tho 
law is fulfilled, see Galton, Natural Inheritance .—■ 
Westergaar<l, (drundzage der Theorie der Stalistik^ 
cliayx iii. — Edgeworth, “ Finpirical proof of tlielaw 
of Error,” l^hil. Mag., 1887.—For the ay>]»li(’ati()n 
of the law to practice, Dormoy, Theorie nutlMma- 
Vi(iuc dcs assurances sue la vie. For the apy)lication 
of tlie law to induction, (n) wliere the analogy of 
games of chance holds good, Wcstergaanl, op. cit. 
—r.exi.s, Massenc.rschcinunycn. - - JJiiesing, Das 
(ieschlechtscerhaltniss in Preusseu ; (6) in general, 
Kdgewortli, .Tourval of the, Statistical Society, 
Jubilee Volume, 1885, “Methods of Statistie.s,” 
ibid. December 1885, “ Methods of Determining 
Kates.” Many of these writers throwlight on other 
yiartvS of the subject besides those with special 
reference to which they have been cited. Several 
otherautliors might have I^een cited. Merrimau has 
published an iinmeuse list of writers on the cognate 
subject of the Method of Least SgiatreSf many of 
whom have touche«l on the law of error, and some 
on its applications to social phenomena (see Puo- 
HABiLiTiES ; Statistics).] f. r. e. 

ESCHEAT (historical) was a feudal term in¬ 
troduced by the Normans into England, and 
applied to the reversion of land to the lord. 
The ordinary cause of such reversion was the 
failure of heirs, when the whole estate passed 
into the bands of the lord. If the heir was a 

3 c 
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minor, the j)hrase was escoeta mm hccredCf when 
the necessities of the lieir and other children were 
paid for out of the estate and the surplus only 
went to the lord, until the heir, on reaching 
his majority, paid a relief and obtained seisin. 
Escheat also took place in cases of treason or 
felony. If the criminal was a tcnant-in-chicf, 
the whole of his property reverted to the crown; 
but if he was a sub-tenant, his movables only 
fell to the crown, while the real estate passed 
to the immediate lord. 

[hialrxjvs de Scaccario^ ii. x. ] R. c. 

ESCHEAT (MODERN LAW), takes place 
where a ]K‘rsoii (liesintestate without an heir. 
The lands of such a pcison go to tlie feudal lord, 
but, as in the case of freehold land the right of 
mesne lords can in our days be established but 
rarely, such land gfuun'ally goes to the sovereign 
as lord paramount. Cojtyhold land goes to the 
lord of the manor, and § 4 of the Copyhold Act 
providi/s that th(3 i ight of escheat is to continue 
after enfranchisement ; (uifranchised copyhold 
land, though otherwise of the nature of freehold 
land, dot's not therefore escheat to the crown, 
but goes to a ]uivato poison. Formerly the 
lands of ftdons were sul)j<'ct to the right of 
escheat, but an act [»asscd in 1870 has re[)calcd 
this rule. On the other hand the Intestate 
Estates Act of lv884 has made certain rights as 
to real property subject to c.scheal, which were 
not so subject before. Tlie same act has 
enabled the crown to waive its right in certain 
cases, d'he procedure which takes place to 
irnpiire as to the right of the crown has been 
simplified by th(i EscluNit (Procedure) Act of 
1887. 

The right of the slate to acquire the property 
of a person dying without relations or a will 
exists in mo.st countries independently of feudal 
rules, and seems justified by reason and con¬ 
venience. 

iBeiitlmui, J. 8. Mill, Hodin, and other reformers, 
have proposed to nanow the rights of intestate 
succession (?>. to extend escheat) in order to 
correct, to some extent, the unequal distribution 
of wealtli.j E. s. 

ESCUDO, 'riie name of the Spani.sh half 
dollar. 

Gold and Silver Coins (/s/olloics : 

I I V;iiue. I 






Value. 

Metaf. 

Denomination 
of Coin. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Weight. 

In silver 

9-2otine 
at 5/6 QQ 

1 fine. 

Silver 

Escudo (or i 
Duro or 
: Dollar) 

900 

I 

grains. 

200-'60 

8. (i. francs. 

2 2^ ! 2-6 

i 


These coins have not been struck for circula¬ 
tion in Spain since 1868, when the system of 
pesetas (francs) was introduced. Similar coins, 
including a doubloon of eight escudos, are cur¬ 
rent in the Philippine Islands (see D(JUBLOOn). 

F. E. A. 

ESCUSADO, the name of the [lortion of 
ecclesiastical tithes made over in 1567 by the 
Po])e to the crotvn of Spain. K. ca. 

ESSAHT, Ex ART, sometimes also called 
Assart. A mediaeval term applied to a portion 
of forest land cleared and brought into cultiva¬ 
tion. To make essarts’was technically a breach 
of the forest law, punishable by line. These 
lines, with the yearly rents levied <>u tin? 
e.ssarted lands, which the maker of the essart 
wa.s usually allowed to kce[) under cultivation, 
formed a considerable item in the revenues of 
the royal and other lords of forests in medireval 
England. These rents would aj)pear to liave 
been fixed at the liighest rate that could be 
maintained, a rate wliicli will be found to be 
often several times as great as that paid by free 
or even cusPnnaiy tenants for other land in 
the .same neighbourhood. In spite of these 
high rates, however, fresh essarts were made 
almost every year in England. The forest uf 
Wirrall in Cheshire, for instance, was entirely 
under cultivation before the death of the Black 
Prince, who, in his capacity of Earl of Che.ster, 
by a formal charter of disalforestmeiit, luit his 
seal to the work of reclamation. The word 
essart has been variously derived from the old 
French assurfir, to make smooth, or one of the 
low Latin terms, exertum, rooted up, sarrirc, 
to Aveed, or tjxirare, to plough up. 

[Manwood, Forest Law, London, 1596, etc,— 
Ducange, Glossarinm Medice et JnJinun Latini- 
(atis, ed. nov.a a L. Favre, Paris, 1881. —Forest 
accounts among the .'uioiejit records ot the ex¬ 
chequer in the Public IPaord Ottuc.] a. H. 

ESTATE. A so-called owner of land has, 
according to English law, no absolute right of 
ownership ; all that lie has is an interest varying 
in extent and duratioii, and known in technical 
language as an “estate” in the land. The 
largest csLite know?) to the laAV is an “estate 
in tee” (tee .sinqde), which gives the owner as 
complete rights of enjoyment and alienation 
as the nature of the property will admit ; an 
estate tail (see Entail), being convertible into 
an fstate in fee—by the tenant alone, if in 
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possession, and otherwise by him jointly with 
the tenant for life — confers rights nearly as 
complete. An estate for the life of the tenant, 
or for the life or lives of another person or 
other persons, gives the tenant the privileges 
of ownership during his life or during the life 
or lives of such other person or persons ; but 
a tenant for life—unless the estate is conferred 
upon him “without im]teachment of waste”— 
is not allowed to pull down buildings, cut 
timber, or open mines. An estate for the life 
of another person is called an “ estate ])ur autre 
vie,” Estates in fee or in tail, and estates for 
life, are called “freehold” estates, estates for 
a definite number of years, liowever large the 
number may bo, are “leasehold,” also called 
“less than freehold” (see Lf.'.sehold Pj:o- 
perty). The word estate is also used as a com¬ 
prehensive name for the assets of a bankrupt or 
of a deceased ])erson. In the latter case a 
distinction is made between freehold land and 
houses (real estate) and other property (personal 
eslnte). E. 8. 

ESTATE DUTY. Sfee Death Duties. 

ESTCUURT, TfroMAs (eud of iSth and early 
19tli century), Tlioinas Esteourt sat in parlia¬ 
ment as incinber for (Jrieklade from 1784 to 
1806. In 1801 he published Jn account of mi 
Effort to Better the Condition of the Boor in a 
Conntry dllagc {Long Neteton) and some 
licijulations suggested hy which the same might 
be extended to other p((rishrs of a similar dcsciijp- 
tion. The woi’k was [>rintcd by the board of 
agriculture. Esteourt states that in 1800 
arrangements were made for lotting to any 
cottager a small quantity of land at a rent of 
i:i : 12s. an acre, the laud to be forfeited if 
not properly cultivated, or on the receii>t of 
parisli relief other than medical. He states 
that the oiler was laigely accepted, and that 
the scheme greatly decreased the poor-rate in 
the village. C. G. C. 

ESTl'RNO, Phil., Comte d’ (1805-1883), 
born at Dijon, died at Paris. Esterno’s life 
was mainly devoted to agriculture and to 
]>olitical economy. The first work of bis 
which caused him to be known as an economist 
^vas entitled, iJcs banques d^partenuntales at 
France^ 1 vol. in 8vo, 1838. In this Esterno 
argued in favour of de|»artinental banks, to be 
established in a good many towns, and at Dijon 
in particular. This was at a time wdien the 
government, urged on by a si)irit of centralisa¬ 
tion, were hostile to institutions of this descrip¬ 
tion 

In 1840 Esterno took part in a discussion 
instituted by the Academy of Moral and Politi¬ 
cal Sciences, on the signs and causes of poverty 
in dilferent countries. Buret (q.v.) won the 
prize. Estei’no’s paper was rejected because, 
according tu the report, “it was not an econo¬ 
mic essay which was wanted.” This work, 
printed in 1842, under the title of La misire; 


de ses causes, de ses effets, in 8vo, reflected the 
ideas of Malthns, while Buret, on the other 
hand, had allowed sentiment to overpower 
reason. 

During the same year (1842) Esterno assisted 
as secretary, in conjunction with P. Rossi, who 
was president, in founding at Paris a society 
for promoting political economy {SociCe d'icono- 
mie politique), an nssociation wliich only lasted 
a few months, but was a forerunner of the 
society now known under the same mime. 

In 1867-68 Esterno puldished another work, 
Des priviltgU's dc laticien. rtga-.e cii France el 
des priviWjies du ')iiih’rean, ? vols. in 8\'o. In 
this work the auih>>r argned, in a brisk and 
original style, in lavoiir of agriculture, v. hi. h 
was put too much on one side by the privileged 
persons under the new regime the moneyed 
elasses, as distinguished from ihe landed luo- 
)irietors, notwithstanding the untrustworthy 
titles of some of their institutions, Le Crdiit 
agricole, for example. Before this date (1867- 
1868), and later on, Esterno strove, on belialf of 
the agricultural interest, against those artificial 
monopolies wliiidi, even to tliis day, have 
arrested the development of agriculture in 
Prance. He thus became deeply interested 
in works of irrigation, and it is to him and to 
his energy, though he never allowed his name 
to appear, iliat the ndojttion of the regulations 
of 29th April 1846 and 11th July 1847 {lots 
d'Antjeoille) is due. 

Esterno's mental activity led him to occupy 
himself with other subjects with which we 
arc not concerned here. Hi.s intelligcnoe, his 
energy, and his scientific devotion enabled him 
to render them interesting to others. He was 
a vice-president of the second SocUU d'konomie 
politique. A. c. f. 

ESTIMO. The revenue of Florence in the 
flourishing days of the republic was mainly 
derived from indirect taxes, which produced 
some 300,000 florins a year. But in times of 
w'ar, which became frequent in the 14th century, 
this income w^as insufficient, and it was supple¬ 
mented either by direct taxes or by compulsor 
loans {prestanzey Both taxes and loans were 
supposed to bo based upon an estimo, or govern¬ 
ment valuation of propei ty, and hence the tei ni 
estimo comes to be ajiplied to the exactions 
themselves. The earliest estimo was formed in 
1288, an<l seems to have referred only to real 
])ro[)erty. Aiiother assessment took place in 
1327, when a foreign judge was appointed to 
determine the wealth of each individual by the 
secret testimony of seven of his neighbours. 
But the attempt to ]irovide a regular basis for 
direct taxation juoved a failure in the 14th 
century. An fsiimo soon became obsolete as 
property rapidly clianged liands, and a charge- 
upon real property alone pressed heavily upon 
the noble families and the peasants of tlie 
country, while the wealthy burghers escaped, 
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For the most part the forced loans were arbi¬ 
trarily assessed by the existing goveriiinent, and 
one great reason for the Florentine greed for 
office, which introduced the system of lot, was 
the desire to escape taxation. When the 
OiOMPi (v-v.) rose in revolt in 1378, one of 
their demands was that no loan should be 
levied without an rsiiitio^ but their subsc((uent 
defeat prevented any change being made. The 
discontent excited by aibitrary and unfair 
assessment forced the government in 1427 to 
introduce the Catasto (i/.r.), which was only a 
new name for a thorough eslivw of real and 
]»crsonal property including income. But this 
great reform was abandoned byCosimo de Medici 
in 1441, when tlie oM aibiti'ary assessments, 
formerly maitdained to favour the wealthy 
burghers, were revived to relievo and conciliate 
the poorer classes. The Medici from this time 
introduced the principle of progivssive taxation, 
and, as (Tni<!eiai-dini says, used the taxes instead 
of the dogger to ruin their opiJoncnts. 

[Can»!,st! ini, La Sfrieuza e VA rU til >iUUo desnnta 
(lntjli A Hi (lUicialidt'lla lifptdbUca Fiorenliuaethl 
MediH (only one volunio of this great work was 
published).—Napiir, Floreniina History, vol. iii. 
p. 117.—Perrons, llistoirede Flore)ice.\ u. L. 

KS'rOPPKL. A term used in coiiiiee-tion 
with the rule of law, according to which a 
person who, by statemeiits or conduct, causes 
aiiotlii!!' [)cisoii to believe in *tho truth of a 
eei'tain matter of fact, with the intention of 
inducing him to act n]»on it, cannot, in any 
dis[)nto concerning the matter in <pie.stion, be 
allo\ve<l to assert that the state of things wdiieh 
lie represented to Ik' in existence, did not, in 
fi.ct, ('xist ; til ns, for instance, a per.son, by 
accepting a bill of exeliange, induces tin* holdei's 
to a.ssunie that the drawer was of full age, ainl 
otherwise capable to ilr.iw a bill, and he is 
therefore “esto[)j>ed” from di*uying the drawer’s 
capacity (Pill of lv\( liange Act, o4 [2]). 
Kstoppcl iiy eondimt is in certain (‘as»‘s also 
called “esl()p])cl by negligence,” c.//. if a 
person by iln? c.ii'cless lilling in of a <.*hc(pie 
enables a fi'.unb.l ut boMcr to alter the amount, 
In* is estopped iVoin dt'nyiiig that he drew' 
tin' chetpii* for tin* full aanount, as liy liis 
in gligeu<'<^ ho has allowed the banki'i- to think 
that ho has doiio so. Kstoppol by stato- 
mont or conduct is in tlic older law hooks 
called “estoppel by matter in ])ais,’' and 
distiuguisbed from “estopjiel by deed” and 
“estoppel by n'lonl.” “ Ksto[)pel by deed” 
prevents a party to a deed from denying anv 
fact nh'ntioncd in the same by way of recital 
or otherwise. “ Ksbippel by ree<»r.j ” ]>iveliide.' 
a party to an action, or his sucec.ss(H' in title, 
from denying any fact establishctl bv the 
decision in the action. 'I'ln* fullest statement 
on the law of estoptiel is contained in the notes 
to the Duchess of Kingston s ease in Smith's 
Lradinj C'usvs, vol. ii. K. s. 


ESTOVERS (derived from the same root 
the old French word estovoir = to be necessary), 
also called “ Bote,” is the right of a tenant for 
life, unless restrained by agreement, to take 
the necessary w'ood from the estate for the use 
or furniture of a house or farm. “Common 
of Estovers ” is the right of a commoner to cut 
wood (see COMMON'S). K. S. 

fiTATS O^NfiKAUX, 'J fHP', or States General 
of France, were, under the old monarchy, the 
national representative assembly of the kingdom, 
composed of elected members of the three 
orders, the noblesse, the cleigy, and the third 
order or state (Tiers l^tat or bourgeoisie), but 
no fixed rule was ever followed for their election 
and assembling. Tlieir first authentic meeting 
was summoned, 1302, by King Philippe le Bel, 
to a.ssist liim in his struggle against Pope 
Bonifacius VIII. ; att<*r this date they were 
convoked at irregular and often very protracted 
intervals, w'heiiever the royal finances were in 
a state ot extreme distrc.ss. In 1357, during 
tlic capfivity of King John in England, they 
vainly tried to give a constitution to the 
kiiigilorn. The Kfrits Q4iUrau..r, which must 
not he eoiitoiinded with the .isst'oihUe? dcs 
Noftihles, w'ore at all times steady ami consistent 
upholdei's of the theory Ih it no tax could be 
valid without their as.sent ; the inonareliy never 
eoiitestcd this doctrine, but never Ibllowcd it 
in practice. Tlic Ji'Aats Gdn^raiix of 1614 were 
the last before the revolution of 1789. 

[Toussaint Qniiiet, Reeneil des tenus en 

France, 1651, 1 vol, - -Paulin, Grandes chroniqii.es 
de France {vol. vi. 1350-1382, Paris, 1838). - Jean 
Masselin, Journal des Etats Ghieraine. de L^S/^ 
(ill Latin, translated into French by Bernier in 
1835). — Kathery, Jlistoire des Flats Generavx en 
Frttnce (1845). — Bouillce, Histoire eomplide dcs 
Flats Generanx et autres assendi ties rep rise nit dives 
tie 130J il Kidd (Paris, 1845, 2 vols.).—Augustin 
'L’lderry, Hisfoire. du Tiers Etid. — Tlie most ivcent 
works are M. Jallifier’s Hisfoire de.-i EtidsGeio'raue 
(1 voj. Paris, 1888), and .M. Georges Picot’s ex- 
liausli\e Histoire drs Flats Generanx ennsideres 
an point de me de Imr infivrnee snr le yoacerue- 
med de la France (1355-161 1).] E. Ca. 

ETHEL. See Alud. 

EVANS, David Morikk (1819-1874), was 
l)orn in \^^ll(*s. He ticated economic subjects 
from a joui'iialistic ]>oint of view', aiming rather 
at giving an accurate iiaiTative of the successive 
phases of economic crises and the like than at 
traeiiig tlieir hidden causes. In his own words 
he was a man of “ facts and figures.” 

Itesides nutnerous contributions to the Bankers* 
Magazine, which he edited for some years, the 
Bullion(sf, and the Stork Exchange Gazette, Evans 
w'rote The Gomniercial Crisis, 1S47-4S, Lmdon, 
1848 - 49. — 'J'he A n n ual Commercial Register, 
London, 1850.— Fortunes Epitome of the Public 
Funds, London, 1851-56.— Facts, Failures, and 
Frauds, London, 1859. — The Histoi'y of the Com^ 
mercial Crisis, IS57-5S, and of the Stock Exchange 
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Panic, 1S59, London, 1859.— Notes on Spe^nUa- 
tion, London, 1864. 

[See Dictionary of National Biography ^ London, 
1888, Times for ‘ind January 1874.] A. H. 

EVANS, Tuomas (end of 18th and early 
19th century). In 1798 TliomavS Evans was 
acting as secretary to the London Correspond¬ 
ing Society, and was imprisoned for nearly three 
years on a charge of treasonable practices. He 
aftcrv\’'ards acted as librarian to the Spencean 
Society, and published the work whoso title is 
given below. The book contains the usual 
S[iencean doctrines, advocates the nationalis:i- 
tion of the land as the only reniody for tUo 
prevailing distress, and denounces Mai thus as 
the “hireling of pagan landlords.” 

Christian Policy, the Salvation of this Empire, 

“ being a clear and concise examination into the 
causes that have produced the impending 
national bankruptcy, and the effects that must 
ensue unless averted by the adoption of the 
only real and desirable remedy ” (2nd ed., 1816). 

c. G. c. 

EVELYN, John, E.H.S. (1620-1706). the 
author of the famous Diary, published several 
works of cconoinic interest. Amongst these 
may be mentioned (1) Sylva, or a Disejnirse of 
P'orcst Trees ami the Propagation of Timber, etc., 
Lojidon, 1664, fob, 5th ed. 1729. A new 
edition with notes by A. Iluijt<'r was publisljed 
in 1776; 4tli ed. 1S12. (2) Navigation and 

Coimncrce, tjfeir Origin ami Progress. Con¬ 
taining a Succinct Account of Trafnekc in 
General: its Benefits, etc., London, 1674, 8vo. 
(3) Terra: A Philosophical Discourse of Plarih, 
Pichiting to the Culture u'nd Improvement of it 
for Vfgelation, and the Propagation of Plants, 
etc., London, 1676. New edition, with iiolcs 
by A. Hunter, 1778. (4) Namisniata: A 

Diseotirse of Medals, Aneietd and Modern, etc., 
London, 1697, fob Evelyn also tran.slat<;d 
several Erench works on horticulture. 

[M‘Culloch’s ey Pol. Ikon., 146,212. 

For a lull account of Evelyn’s lile and writings 
see Dietionai'y of National Biography. 

W. A. S. H. 

EVELYN, John {Ji. 1830), of Edgbaston, 
Birmingbain, Avas the author of Co-Opcralion : 
An Address to the J.abouring Classes on the Plans 
to he pursued in Conducting Trading Unions, 
1830, 8vo. By “trading unions” Evelyn 
meant co-operative societies. 

[Brit Mus. Cat.'] w. a. s. h. 

EVERETT, Alexander Hill (1792-1847), 
was born at Boston, Massacbiisetts. He gradu¬ 
ated with the highest honoui's at Harvard ; 
eiigagctl in the diplomatic service, and from 
182.5 to 1829 served as U.S. minister to Spain ; 
returned to Boston and became editor and pro¬ 
prietor of the North American lieview ; from 
1830 to 1835 was in the Massachusetts Legisla¬ 
ture ; in 1840 undertook a diplomatic mission 
to Cuba ; and in 1847 was engaged in a similar 


evrand in China, when he died at Macao. 
His writings cover a a\ ide range in history and 
literature. Of ccoiii inic interest is the follow¬ 
ing : Neiv Ideas on Population ivith Bemarks 
upon the Theories of MalUins aiul Godwin, 
Boston, 1823, pp. 125 (translated into French), 
lu opposition to the iMalthusian theory Eveiett 
argues that an iiu-iease of population is a cause 
(jI abundance and not of scarcity, since it tlc- 
velops the new elements of skill by ulnoli llie 
same quantity of labour is applii d with greater 
effect. Although the popuiaticci of (iieat Britain 
doubled in th« ISth century, impiovcments in 
tbemode of applying labour iuci cased its produc¬ 
tiveness probably a thousand time.s. Everett, 
by travel and intercouise ’vp]) einiiicnL num 
in Europe', eJijoy(^d o])port:inilies ]>osscsscd by 
few of tbo earlier American w» it. on cconomi(; 
subjects. lie bad an interview with ’Mallb.ts, 
carefully diseus.sing the points at issue. The 
latter suggested to Everett that his vieus were 
similar to those of Mr. 8. Bray in the llapinvess 
of States 815). Tlie I\la]tlmsian theory was 
also discussed in a conespondcncc between 
Everett and Prof. Bcorge Tucker in the Demo- 
endic lkviev\ vob xvii. pp. 297-3K), 370 31»1, 
438-144, and vob \xi. pp. 397-116. 

( For a summai y of Evcrett'.s vic\v.s, r. hrni. Per., 
vob X. p. 166, wliov ihci’o is a sketch of liis life 
until 1810. To the Nor/h Anurltau Heviem he 
contributeil niaiiy essays, among them “M'Culloch’.s 
Political Lcoiioniy *’ (1827), .xxv., 112 ; “Political 
Economy” (1829), xxviii., 368 ; “British Opinions 
on the Protecting System,” xxx., ICO ; “ American 
System,” xxxii., 127 : “ tdiillip’s Manual of Politi¬ 
cal Economy,” xx.vii., 215 ; “'flie Laws of Popu¬ 
lation and Whages,” xxxix., 68; “ Jhic’s Political 
Economy,” xb 122. Everett wa.s a [uotectionist; 
and in 1833, as ehairinan of a committee at 
the Tariff Convention in Mew York, prepar« d a 
i:iemoj'i:d to ('ongress in reply to the incmoiial 
prepared by Callatin for the Free I'rade Conven¬ 
tion at Philadelphia, lie advocated relorms in 
the banking system in two articles on “The 
Currency” in Boston (ptarlerly Peview, July 
1839 ; January 1840.] i>. n. n, 

EVERETT, George {JI 1693-1698), Ship¬ 
wright, appears to have occupied some position 
of importance in the government dockyards. 
He Ava.s abso employed by the commissioners of 
customs in the detection of smuggling. He 
published (1) The Pathway to Peace and Profit; 
or, Truth in its Plain Dress, etc., London, 1694, 
8vo. (2) Ehicoura^jernent for Seamen and 
Ma/rine.rs, in two parts, etc., London, 1695, 4to. 
Tlio first of these pamphlets embodies certain 
propo.sals, wdiich Everett laid before the lords 
of the admiralty in February 1694, for securing 
greater economy and efficiency in the dockyards. 
If they Avere adopted ho promised an annual 
saving of £100,000. The second pamphlet wa» 
directed against the abuses of tho system of 
impressment for the sea service. His object 
appears to have been to devise a system Avhich 
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3ho\ild at the same time secure a constant 
BU})))ly of sailors (or the royal navy and get rid 
of the expense to the government, and “injury 
to the subject,” of the system then in vogue. 
Amongst his suggestions may he noticed the 
registration of all seamen and mariners, fixed 
pay days, abolition of the sale of all otlices in 
the navy, and a strict application of the principle 
(d’ promoliou by merit, an additional allowance 
for seamen disabled in the imblic s»'rvice, the 
payment to tiio family of the sailt)r of six 
months' wages for every nine months he should 
be at sea, etc. Kveiett’s pamphlets are of no 
theoretical interest, Imt they throw much light 
on the conditions of laljonr in the dockyar<ls 
and the sea service at (In' end of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. 

[Watt’s Ilihl. Ilrlf.- Otf. of Tn'ttsmif 
XXXvi. :i3 ; liv. 21'.] w. a. s. n. 

EVICTION. Tile recovery of pos.session of 
land whether by simjile riventry or by b.-gal 
process is »)l'ten termed eviction. Kvietion is 
aubstniitially llic same as MjmriMKNT. Tho 
term is rather popular than tecdinieal. K. r. m. 
EVOIjUTIcN. ftec DKVKi.orMiCNT. 

MX. Ablj. A well-known phrase on tho 
stock exchangi’, used to sigidfy that a security 
(piotod or (b'alt in conveys to tho buyer no 
rights in the shape of dividends or drawings 
01 issue of new st<M'k or other eontingent 
atlvautages. 'I'lie word (‘x. is .simply short for 
excluding (see Mx. DividunD, Ex. Dii.vwino, 
Kx, Nicw). A. K. 

EXXMEliES. E'x.impbs ill fHonondes, as 
elsowhei'(‘, ;i,re simply (‘asi*s, real or liriii ions, 
or partly both, supposed to emlw-dy a general 
prineipb-. 'they mav he cla.s>ilied as rolh)ws ; 
0 ) }>ut as Itieardi''.'^ hnnfeia 

(/’rnen'/j/es, eh. i. ^ i.), and Ad. Smith's 

brieklavei's, earpenti'rs, ami men ot' buteis 
't' tlfh of Xotions, I. \.). The ev impli'-: ,n<* 
takr-ii frmn .i known g(Mins but not Iroin kn.»wn 
individuals. W'hne tlm gi'iius perl’erfly well 
known, no ea\'il is possililo. Ad. Snii;h’s illn,'.- 
tratioii ''f division of labi.nr eoiil.i iiaidlv have 
been improved I'V a reteiiuici* to ;i jeirtieular 
pin-making es(ablisli:ii,.i:t in a >;H-.’itied place. 
Ihit, in exposition, tin' more iMiieieti* the genus 
tlm more telling t lu'('xample ; e./. ‘blaeksmith’ 
seems iie.uer life than 'worknian.' (2) HmI 
and par'i-tdar, as in Cairm-ss illnsti.ition of 
tlio theory of internalimial tr.ide from the 
Australian gold diseoverit'S (see (’aiknks). 
Adam Smith, wlie;,' he iloes not U'-e the real 
and general, use^ the real and p-ai ti'-iilar, ami 
falls baek on t. t'lni only for his >imiles (as 

the h.ighway.” ■ :ho waggonway through the 
air,” the “wings.” and “tlm pond and tlm 
biiekets,” //'. .V., 11. ii.), or his metaj»hors 

(“wheel i>r eirenlatie-n.” “•channel of eireula- 
tion. ) Kicardo and hi.> immediate followers 
have ]»referred. .as » mb . (.“?) example.s. 

These may be iIIun! rations of which the com¬ 


ponent elements are generically well known, a* 
even the favourite “man on the desert island,” 
but the combining of the elements is tho work of 
the writer, and i.s more or less arbitrary, as De 
Quiiiccy’.s “mail with the mimical box on Lake 
Superior,” and Bastiat’s “plank and piano.” 
There i.s also a risk that tho construction 
of the example may involve a begging of the 
(piestion to be proved. “Suppose that there 
are but two nations in the world living Side by 
side, with a pojmlation of one million souls in 
each” (Barbour, BimetallUoi). “My object 
was to elucidate principles, and to do this I 
iniagim‘(l .strong cases that I might show' tho 
o[)<'ration of those princij-'Ics” (Kicardo, Lettrrs), 
’'I'liere is no nciiossary fallacy in this method 
of exposition any more than in illustrating the 
law of gravitation by tho action of bodies in 
vacuo. Concrete cases must necessarily ex¬ 
emplify mucli more than one princii>le, and, 
oven if they suggested a particular generalisa¬ 
tion, they may perhajis not clearly illustrate it 
without a fictitious simplitication. The lawfiil- 
ne.ss of such a method of exposition or, it may 
be, of proof is discussed elsew here (see Dkduo- 

TIVK MiCTIIOd). .1. 15, 

EXCAMBION is the technical term used in 
Scotch law to designate the contract whereby 
<me piece of land is exchanged for another, 
'riie per.sons ctl'eeting the. exchange are known 
as excambeivS. Each ]»arty gives the other such 
a warranty of title that, if evic t<'d from tho 
land vvbicli he has ii'ceivcd, be and bis heirs 
can recover from the other party and his lieiis 
the land wdiieh he oiiginally gave. 'When 
kinds burdened with debt are. disponed in 
• •xeambiou, they are freed from that debt and 
are I henceforward burdened with the debts, 
if any, foi’inerly atfecting the land given in 
exchange, 'rmiants in tail have a statutory 
power of elfccting such cxeliauge.s which now 
extc-nd.s to one-t’ourth of the total value of the 
lu-otunty entaileil (see Land). 

[Bell’s Dlctionarji and I>i;;t‘st of the Low of 
Si'idloiuf, editfd by Ceorge Watson, E<linl)nrgh, 
1SS2, arr. “ Excambion,” and the aulliorities 
tlicn iu cited.) F. v. M. 

EXCHANCK. 

K\<'hangi', p. 75S : Exctiangt.*, Value in, 7a9 ; K\rhange, 
Value in (History of l lu‘<.ry), p. 7*’)-2 ; Exchange, Usury 
(s»;e Usury), ]>. 7tu ; Kxcl'.inge (:is Bourse), jn 767 : 
Exchange, .“Stock, p. 7^iS ; Exciiange, Provincial Stock, 
p. 770; Excliangc. Foreign, p. 770; Exchange, Foreign 
(Practical Workiiu' nf), p. 772; Exchange between 
Hi'llanU and Dutch India, p. 77.3; Exctinnge between 
(treat Britain ami Ihitish India, p. 776; E.vchangc, 
InUu nal, p. 777 ; Exchange 't Xotes (Scotland), p. 77S ; 
Exehaiige Br<*kt r, p. 778; Exchangei; Royal, p. 77S. 

ExriiANt'.K, ilie voluntary giving of one com¬ 
modity or service on condition of receiving an¬ 
other, is to a groat extent the basis of the exist¬ 
ing sy.stem of Pkodfction and Distkibution 
((/.r.). If thoio wore no exchanges, each article 
of separate proj>erty could be used only by its 
owner, and, excluding gifts, slaveholding, and 
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coinmunistio arrangements, eacli man would 
have to subsist on what he could produce 
directly for himself, using his own and no one 
else’s instruments of production. As things | 
are, however, separate property is usc«l in the 
main by those who are most capable of using it, 
whether they are its owners or not, and no one 
lives only on what he has himself jiroduccd but 
each lives on what has been produced by a vast 
numbef of other persons (see Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Xations, bk. i. ch. i. at end). Tliis ; 
is the result of exchanges ; o^vners of property 1 
allow otliers to use it because the.y can get | 
commodities and services in cxcliange for the ^ 
use of it, and men are able to devote themsclve.s 
excdusivcly tu one occupation liecause the pro¬ 
ducts of that occupation can be exchanged for 
the products of other occupations. While pro¬ 
duction is thus largely depeudent on exchanges, 
distribution, as the word is cominoidy under¬ 
stood, could not exist at all without them. 
The use of the word implies that the whole 
[)roducc of all the workers is considered to be 
a joint or common produce which, after being 
[U'oduced, has lo bo divided oi “distributed.” 
If each man lived on his own patch of ground, 
using his own instruments, and receiving no 
help from any one either in commodities or 
services, each man's produce or income would 
obviously be (|uite distinct from that of every 
other pei'^ou, and the conception of a joint pro¬ 
duce re(piiiing to be distributed wouhl m*vt‘r 
liave been formed. Individuals’ incomes wouhl 
vary, V»uc the variations would be (juestions of 
]<i'odnction only, since each man’s income would 
depend ciitirody on the amount he produced. 
Exeliange being practised, (piestions of “dis¬ 
tribution ’ arise because each man’s income de- 
pt'Tids not only on how much he produces but 
also on tlie value of what he has to sell, i.e. 
(»n liow much of certain other things he can 
g: t in exchange for a given riuantity of his 
Work or of the use of hi.s [iroperty. 

Adam Sfnith showed a very fair appreciation 
of the im[iortance ol' exchange witlj regard both 
to ].voluetion and distribution. He rightly 
nttributed what he called the “division of 
l.ilxjiir,” but wliat is now usually called the 
“division of employments,” to the practice of 
excliange, and he did not treat of wages, profits, 
ami rents, till he had discussed “the rules 
whicli men naturally observe in exchanging” 
goods ( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. iv.) 
Ijnf'O iiiiiately, James Mill, to whom the com¬ 
mon arrangement of English works on political 
economy is chiefly due, seems to have had no 
ade([uate conception of the importance of ex¬ 
change. He spoke of it as if it were a mere 
incident which occasionally happens to com¬ 
modities after they have been produced and 
distributed {Elements of Political Economy, In¬ 
ti eduction), and when he endeavoured to im- 
piove upon J. B. Say’s division of i)olitical 


economy into Production, Distribution, and 
Consumption, by inserting Exchange, or “Inter¬ 
change ” as he called it, he placed it not only 
after production, bu: after di.stribiition also. 
M‘Culloch returned to Say’s aiTaiigemcnt, but 
J. S. Mill followed in his father’s footsteps, 
treating excliange after distribution, and dec-hir¬ 
ing distinctly tliat “ exchange and money make 
no difference in the law of wages, in the law of 
r«‘nt, nor in the law of prolits” {Principles, bk. 
iii. ch. xxvi., Contents). But so far is this 
from being tlm I’ lso that the very existence of 
wages, rent, and profits, including interest, is 
dependent upori exchange. Tlic payment of 
any particular sum of wages, rent, or profits 
is a case of exchange, and every variation 
ill wages, rent, and profits is a variation of 
value, wages being the value of work done, 
rent the value of the use of bind, and profits, 
the value of the use of capiial and of the 
capitalist’s services (see Sidgwick, Principles of 
Political Economy, bk. ii. ch, i. § 2). Of 
writers since J. S. Mill, most have so far devi¬ 
ated from his arrangement as to ]Jaco “ex¬ 
change” before “distribution,” e.y. Walker, 
{Politiatl Economy), or, with Profs. Sidgwick 
and jMarshall, to treat exchange and distribu¬ 
tion as too intimat(‘ly connected to be treated 
separately (see Disi kihution). v.. c. 

Exciianok, Valuk in. Value iu ex(dia:iige, 
or cxcliangcable value, denotes a ratio or ok- 
change — “the ratio of the number of units 
of oue commodity to the number of units of 
another commodity for whicli it exchanges”; 
as Jevons particularly clearly points out {Theory 
of Political Ehcononiy, ch. iv.), and most authori¬ 
ties admit. The unsettled (piestion is : What 
arc the circumstances wdiich cause the ratio to 
ho what it is “ Utility and difficulty of attaiii- 
j inent,” answers Mill (bk. iii. ch. ii.), and similar 
terms are used by almost all economists, but in 
various shades of meaning, and with different 
empliasis on each of the two factors. The 
confu.sion i.s aggravated by the not siiilicienlly 
noticed circumstance that the ojieration of the 
two causes, utility and difficulty, is different iu 
dilferent cla.sses of transactions. It is proposed 
here to discriminate those essentially distinct 
ca.se.s ; mapping out and partially ex[»loring 
the ground, which may be more fully investi¬ 
gated uirler the head Value. 

A convenient tripartite division—Two-sided 
monopoly, one-sided monopoly (or one-sided 
competition), two sided competition—is based 
upon the degree iu which competition is present. 

I. The action of competition is at a minimum 
where the dealers in two articles exchanged are 
single individuals, or bodies of persons actuated 
by one will, e.g. two governments negotiating a 
commercial treaty, or a trade - union coming to 
an agreement with a combination of masters 
about the rate of wagas. The general principle 
in this case Ls that both parties wdl be gainers 
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by the bargain ; in technical language the 
total utility (see Consumer’s Rent, Demand, 
Dupurr, FfNAU Utility), of each will be 
greater after than without the transaction. 
But to wliat ext(mt each party will be gainers is 
not in general determinate ; there is a sort of 
indefinite tract, a “spiolraiini” (Bohni-Bawerk), 
within which the point of equilibrium must be 
determined by other than purely economic con¬ 
siderations. Jevons well says : “the existence 
of combinations in trade disputes usually re¬ 
duces them to a single contract bargairi of the 
same [this] indeterminate kind. The men, for 
insUnce, ask for 15 per cent advance of wages 
all round. Rather th.in have a strike, it might 
be for the interest ol' the employers to give the 
advance, or for the men to withdraw their 
demand ; a fortiori, any intermediate arrange¬ 
ment, would still more meet their view's. But 
there may hi; absolutely no economic principle 
on wliich to decide the (piestioii. Mathematic¬ 
ally speaking, the problem is an indeterminate 
one and must be decided by importing new 
conditions ” (State in Relation to Laboufy p. 
154). 

11. AVherc there is a monopolist, sole or 
corporate, on the one side, and on the other side 
an iudelinite number of buyers, or sellers, 
competing with each other, the most general 
principle is that the monopolist will beat down 
the other parties to the point at which each of 
them is only just a gainer by his bargain ; the 
addition t4> the total utilily of t'.uh will be a 
minimum. Tlie “law of indilfenmcc’’ that 
there should be one price in a market is not in 
general true of monopoly. The o])pressiveness 
of the monopolist is modified by regani for his 
own future interests, as w’hen an American 
raihvay company “builds up’' a customer by 
giving him favourable terms, by fear of com¬ 
petition and of public opinion, and other con- 
sidcrations not here relevant (see Monoi'oly). 

Mere convenience will often prompt the 
immopolist, instead of making separate terms in 
each transaction, as theoretically conceivable, 
to ]Woscribe rates for elasses of persons ami goods. 
These oliarges are not in general proportioned 
to tlio cost incurred. Tims soldiers, in some 
tori'ign theatres, are admitted at a ditfereiit rate 
Irom citizens ; though the accommodation of the 
former may be as good as that of the latt*‘r. 
The dilferenecs between lirst and third elass 
passenger f,ir.>s, and between the rates for 
ditfertmt kinds of goods, do not correspond to the 
outlay of tlio eompaiiy in each case. For the 
object of the monopolist is to render his net 
profits a maximum ; and this result will not in 
general be reached by apportioning charge to 
cost. True, if the cost changes, the arrange¬ 
ment most advantageous to the monopolist is apt 
thereby to be disturbed, and accordingly the 
charp will be in general altered, but not ;>ro- 
portionatelij to the eost. Thus a tax on a mono¬ 


polised article will in general increase the price, 
yet not equally with the tax, but, as it happens, 
by eitlier more or less (Cournot, Tldorie Matld- 
nialiqur, ch. vi.); the assertion wdiich is often 
made that the charge will be unaflccted by the 
tax is true only where the tax is a lump sum, 
not of a specific or an ad mloreoi tax. 

In tlie case of monopoly then value is not 
measured by cost; but it is measured by utility; 
by total utility in case the monopolist takes the 
full advantage of his position ; by hnal utility 
in the more usual case, where a rate is fixed for 
a class of commodities. In that case each 
consumer will go on purchasing up to the point 
at which it is just not worth his while to pur¬ 
chase another unit of commodity at the prevail¬ 
ing price. 

111. The most geneial, or at least the most 
frequently treated, case is wdiere tliere is un¬ 
limited competition on both sides of the market. 
This case may be subdivided into two: A, where 
value is not measured by cost of production, 
and B, where it is. 

A, the first subdivision, corresponds to whnt 
Mill calls the “ law of value anterior to cost of 
production, and more fundamental, tlie law' of 
demand and supply ” (see Mill, Political Economy 
bk. iii. ell. xvi. ^ 1, and Prof. Mardrdi’s 
criticism of the passage ; Principles. p 511, *Jnd 
edition). This case may be subdivided into 
two: (1) where production, or at least repro¬ 
duction is impossible, or may be left out of 
account; (2) wdiere this abstraetiou is not 
admissible. 

(A 1). d'o tliis head belongmarkct values -not 
only commodities which cannot In? multiplied 
rapidly, but also those of which tlu^ .|uantity in 
existence cannot be diminished i'aj)i()ly, namely 
ihe juccious metals in circulation (Mifl, bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 5). Prof. Alarshall gives aii instruc¬ 
tive general typo of the “tcm])oiarycipiililudum” 
ol market value ; unalfectcd b}' cost of j)iodnction 
w’ldch reijuires a “long period” iu order to 
iiillucuce value (Prhu'iplcs, bk. v. ch. ii.). 

Other articles referred by Mill to this category 
are “ aneient sculptures, pietures by old mastere, 
rare books or coins, or other articles of auti- 
quariun curiosity” (Political Econoiny, bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 2). Compare Prof. Marshall’s enumer¬ 
ation of articles in the ca.se of which “ there is 
110 connection between cost of reproduction 
and price” (at the end of the eliapter last 
referred to). 

Mill adds to his list of such articles “ building 
grounds in a town of definite extent (such as 
Venice), the mo.st desirable sites in any town 
whatever . . . potentially all land whatever” 
(loc. cit,). It should seem that his limitation 
of the statement to the case of “countries fully 
occupied and cultivated,” is unnecessary. But 
it is impossible liere adequately to discuss 
all the difficulties which the subject presents. 

It is a nice question whether it is proper lo 
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include in tliis section (Al) tlie exchange of 
present goods for future (cp. Bohm - Bawork, 
Positive Theory), the settling of the rate, of 
interest. Mill says “this is evidently a question 
of demand and supply ” used in the same as in 
the preceding cases {Political Economyy iii. 
ch. xxiii. § 1). It is usual, liowever, to regard 
the “sacrifice ” incurred hy postponing consump¬ 
tion as a mode of cost; and so not to he included 
in this section. 

(A2) To tliis class l)elong “commodities of 
vvliieh, though capable of being increased 
diniiiii.shed to a great extent, the value never 
depends upon anything but demand and >upply ” 
in a sense opposed to determination i»y cost of 
]uoducti(jn (Mill, bk. iii. eh. ii., last paragraph). 
IVi-liaps the most ty])ic;al case under this head 
is international trade, wliero in Cairnes’s phrase 
{Leading Principles, bk. iii. clu iv. ^ 4), cost 
“controls” but does not “determine” value; 
in the terms above used -with respect to mono¬ 
poly affects, but does not ineaMirey value. 'J'lius 
suppose tea j)roduced in China exchangrs for 
cutlery made in England. There is no ecpiation 
between the efforts and sacrifices of the ( 'hiuese 
and the Briiisli pro<hicer. Tor the utohUity 
tending to j>roduce tliat etiuatiou is w.mting. 
As an additional veiilication that value is not 
jM'oportioued to cost in tliis case, it may be 
oi/served that if the cost of ]>voduction be altci cd, 
c.g. by an impi'ovemciit or a tax, the value in 
the iiiteriiatioiial market will be altered indeed, 
but not in proportion to the alti'ralion of tln^ 
cost (Mill. bk. iii. ch. xviii. § o, and bk. v. 
eh. iv. ^ b). 

Tlic cognate ease of “ non-competing grou])S ” 
(Cairnes) is amenable to the same. law. Tlie 
labour-market (cp. Mill, bk. iii. eh. ii. last 
par.) forms a particularly important instance 
— so far as it is legitimate to abstract efforts 
and sacrifices incurred with a view to prepara¬ 
tion for that market (see bclinv, yi. 7G2, col. 1, 
i«i'. H). 

Throughout the whole class of transaction.s 
wliich have been considertal (A) there is wanting 
that adjustment between remuneration andcHbrt 
and .sacrifice which is the essence of tlie classical 
iloctriue that cost of production determines 
value. lly) to this yioint tho.se who have 
im]»ugnod or ignored that doctrine are correct. 

(B) a transition from the regime of “ non¬ 
competing grouyis,” to “industrial comyietif ion ” 
(Cairncs) is obtained by supposing removed 
the barriers wliicli have y:)rcvcnted comyietition. 
Tlicrc ensues with the mobility of industry the 
ecyiiation of “net advantages” (Marshall) in 
different occuyiations. It wdll be convenient to 
break up class B in two : (1) where abstraction 
is made of division of labour ; (2) more concrete. 

fBl) Suy)y)o.se each worker free to ay>ydy his 
labour in doses, or increments, to any industry 
•—the abstract suy)position irnyilicitiy made by 
Jevons in his analysis of labour 


No one will w’ork in any branch beyond the 
ywint at which the trouble attending the last 
inerement of yiroduct is just compomsated by its 
remuneration. In this case then it becomes 
true that valuo is measured hy the final disutility 
of the yiroduccr ; while it does not cease to be 
true that, as in former cases, value is measured 
by the linal utility of the consumer. Tliere i.s 
no opyiositiim between these verities : one need 
not be subordinated to the other. 

In this case the relation between Mic. two 
factors of valro, utility and di.sntiliiy, 's almo.st 
as symmetrical as in whn! Prof. Marshall calls 
“thesimydesl case, of ecymiibriinr/ bchveen do.siro 
and clfort when a person . .itisiies one of bis 
wants by his own flin-i-t action, as for iiist.nv'o 
when he yueks blackberries. , . . Alfau- iio has 
eaten a good deal the desire for more diminislic ^ 
while tbe task of picking begins to cause 
w’carine.ss wliich at last counterlKilanci's tlu^ 
desire for eating, and equilibrium is riMchcd,” 
{Principles, bk. v. ch. iii. § 1). In such ;i case 
the question wlicther it w'as the desire, or tho 
weariness, avhich “determined,” or “regulated” 
the eiyuilibrinm would be insignificant. 

4'lic “fundamental symmetry’’ (.Marshall) 
bctw'ccn tho forces of demand and siipjily is 
ayitly rc]>rcf.cntcd hy mcchanit'al illustrations. 
“Justin the same way, when several lialls are 
lying in a bowl, they muliially determine one 
another’s ytositions ; ami again, \vlicn a heavy 
wciglit is snsyiended hy several elastic, sli iiigs of 
<lillerciit stn'iigths and lenglhs, tbe c(jiiilibiium 
positions of all tbe siring:-; ;nid tin* weight 
mutually doti'rmine one an(»thf‘i‘” (Mai’slia.ll, 
Principles, hk. vi. ch. i.). 'Die principle that, 
water .seeks its own leve.l has l)oen employed hy 
Dr. Irving Fisbci- in his mastei'ly fn/rcstlgatio/ts 
in the Theorii of Paine and (from Tra/ts- 

aetiojis of (hnrnre.ficuf Academy, vol! ix., .luly 
1892) to construct a more claboivitc illiislration 
of the gi*cat [)rinciple thus enounced by (Joiirnot, 
“ Le .systome ecouomiquo cst un mseinlile dont 
toutes le..s ])a.rtics se tiennciit et ii'.igi^M iit les 
lines sur Ics autres.” 

What has been said of the relatimi of dis¬ 
utility to value, applies f'fpially, or even better, 
to tlie “ .saeiiti e.c ” of [jost[)oning consumption. 
As Prof. J. B. Clark well .says ( Ynle Revuvj, 
No. 3), “ the linal act of abstinence is like the 
last act of labour, tho costliest of all ” . . . 
“the cost entailed on society hy its linal acta 
of abstinence is a second j)os.sibl 0 measure of 
value.” It may ho ol>served that the abstrac¬ 
tion proper to this section (Bl) is not .so violent 
in the case of capital as labour. Tlie idea of a 
cajatalist distributing his outlay among difler- 
ent enterprises, from each of which ceteris paH- 
bus he will expect a similar return—is one that 
is partially realised in the “share” market. 
Compare Cournot, Principes de la TMoric de$ 
Richesses, 1863, Art. 45. 

(B2) The “fundamental symmetry” between 
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utility and disutility as I’actorsof value, contiinies 
to subsist when v;o restore the concrete circum¬ 
stance of division of labour. But superfu ial 
(iilferencos arise. The individual may be con- 
ci ived as seekiiii' to maximise his total utility, 
y»t' mlluin by a clian^^e of occupations, rather 
than by doses <]islriluitcd at different points of 
the industrial system. The ecpiatioii of •'^iiet 
.'idvanta;.t‘^.s" in dillbrent occU])ations, rather 
than of final disutilities, is now the condition. 
But the analogy of [ihysical equilibrium i.s .still 
apjuoju’iate. “ The noi inal value of everything 
rest.s, like the key.stone of an arch, balanced 
between the contending pressures on its two 
opposing sides, d'ho forces of demand press on 
the one side, tho.se of supply on tiie other” 
(Marshall). We must regard “the various 
elements of an economic proldem—not a.s deter¬ 
mining one another in a ebain of causation— 

A d(‘t<'nnining B, B determining C, and so on 
—but as all mutually determining one another” 
{ihUK preface to 1st ed., p. xiv.). 

'l'<» lightly apprtdieud the relation between 
valiii' and cost of pruduetion it .should bo con- 
sideicd that on<* occupation may compri.se 
sev'cal comiimdities. 'flic production of dif- 
feiTii: .uiieles has been joined together by nature 
or eu.viuiu. it would be idle to *-xpeettbo value 
of b(a’f and hidus ti) be respretively proportioned 
fo t 111 ’, ([uaiil it y of labour “ worked ui)” (h’ic.irdo) 
or “ congeale(l ’’ (Mai \) in » A p»*r.'<ou who 

« liod.scs a liturary or acadmiiio cari'cr may hope 
to be. dll tli'> wliob*. as wi'll ulf in that as in 
any otloi’ line dpen to him ; but. In* must not 
ibe pay (•!’ raeh }>;u‘liculii- ta>k e.y. 
wiiliiig ail ailii'h', or giving a b-rture -to l>e 
proj;drtiom‘d to the, Irouldc (cp. Mill on .s'//g- 
/tit/iish'ifs, bk.'ii. <'h, MV., .and sur 
.loi N r lh;oi»rri io\ ). 

'flu' o'lise in wlii -li \..liii‘. in Mo* c.asd under 
coii-’ebr.it ion (Ib.i), is detci mined bv cost, of 
pro.luet ion, as well as marginal utilitv, appeals 
to tlu' present viiter to have* Ihm'Ii b*‘st state-d 
l>y Ih'of. Marshall. Besides showing the* inter- 
elepcndenee of the* two faetors, as aliove meii- 
tioiK'ei, li(! ;ds() m.ilces it eb’ar tlial tittir, “a 
long i’ rio l," is retiuired in order that the 
fore, s of supply should wmk the-mselves out. 
'i'hns in the ease of l.ilxuir the .nijnstineiit lie- 
(W' . n e.isr .ind v.ilue' mii.st lee elated fiT>m the 
/i'll'' he'll p.irerits Ix-gin to make ellbrt.s and 
.sa.'i!\vith a view to the education and 
ad\-aiicemerit of their iliildren. 'riiere is pre- i 
seiited the vast loneejilionoftraineil industry put I 
upon a lutiiit* labour-market, bv parental pro- 
vielenee, for vicarious remuneration. 

But perli.ips no form of words devised by one 
person eau bo expected to rec'ommend itself to | 
all others as the best ada[)ted to express the I 
subtle it'lalit^uis ot utility and cost to value. 
As in higher .spheres of speculation, it may be 
hioped that dill'eivnces of doctrine are less 
impoitant than at first siglit woidd apjit'ar. 


[A.s to the indetermiiiatene.s.s of the bargain 
between two individual or corporate units, see 
Auspitz and Lieben, Theorie ties Preises, p. 381. 
— Bdhni-Bawei'k, Positive 'Pheory (tran.sl.ated by 
W. Smart), bk. iv. ch. ii.—Edgeworth, Matlu- 
inatical Psychics, p. 21, et seq .— Jevons, Theory of 
l^nJit'ical hkojinniy, pp. 130-137, and Marshall, 
Principles of Kcmiomies, ]>. 715 ; Mathematical 
Appendix, Note xii. — Mengeaq <Jrundsdtze, pp. 176- 
173. - -Price, Pidustrud Peace, pp. 14 and 54. — 
Sidgwick, PtdiUcai Economy, bk. ii. ch. x. § S 
(end), also p. 349. 

On the abstract theory of monopoly, see Cournot, 
I^rincipes MaiMmatiques, clis. v. and vi. et passim. 
—Hadley, Jinilway Transporta tion,nwt\ other books 
and reports relating to railways. — Marshall, Prin¬ 
ciples of Kcontmiics, bk. v. 

The authoritie.s on the more general ca.se of value 
in exchange defy quotation by their number. 
Tlio.se to whom the pre.seiit writer is most indef>te<t 
have been mentioned in the text.] F. Y. E. 

Exchanoe, Value in. History op 
Guowrii OF Theory. For the purpo.se of an 
elementary survey of the history of the theory 
of value we may roughly divide the various 
theorists into two “schools” — the “cost-of- 
produetion ” school and the “ utility ” school. 
The “cost” school is the older; its sway 
over our science has only begun to bo broken 
in the last few decadi.s by the “utility ” school, 
the earliest quite consistent representatives af 
which wrote in the middle of this century. 

77/ e ‘ ‘ Cost - of-prod uction ’ ’ sch ool. — Th e ti rst 
st(q» towards au analysis of the economic pheiio- 
m**non of value eoirsisted in a discriminalion 
I b.'twe.-n value in use and value in exchange. 

; .Vristotle makes lids iinpurlaut distinction : 

“'fo take c.'f. a shoiq tliere is its use as a 
. coveiiiig of the foot, and also its u,>e as an 
artiele of CM-hange” (I’oHL, i. 9, p. '2'2 of 
Welldon’s Trans].). His example is followed, 

I among Engli.-li (hm nomie thinker.s, by Loekt 
■ ('• Con^idriations of the lowering of interest 
i and rai'^^ing tin* v.dm* of money,” in irorhs, 
j id. 1714. ii. p. 21) in the end of the. 17th, 

I and by HiUelieson of dAo'-/ 

■; sojwo, 17b.’.. ii. p. .b3) in the middle of the 
13th eeiitury. Loeke, /.c., s{)eaks of “the 
intriii'^ic natural worth of anything.” as separ¬ 
ate from its '-value”; and Hiitclieson, i.c., ob- 
.'^erves that “ the prices and values in eominerco 
: do not at all follow the real use or inijiortance 
ofgood.s for the support . . . of life.” Freneli 
j'hvsio(‘rats (c.q. Dupont and Qucsiia}^), sjieak 
of ra’nir i(Sio.d/c and r<ficiir ccnalc; ami Tiirgf)t 
distinguishes betwtaui ctilcor estiniaiicc and 
calcur coitunerrahle or fchanqcahle, defining 
the first as a puii'ly individual, the secoml a.s 
an essentially social mode of weighing the 
saerilice, necess.iiy in order to got posses.sion of 
the commodity, against the enjoyment of 
pos.sessing it. English economic treatises of 
the ISth century sometimes show an appreeia- 
tioii of the ditlbrence between ii.se value ami 
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exchange value by discriminating between the 
words “worth” and “value.” 

. "When Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of 
Kations^ he made this old primary analysis of 
value the basis of further analysis. He first 
hints that “things” must have some “value 
in use” in order to have any “value in ex¬ 
change,” and then for a time entirely drops 
“value ill use” out of the discussion, proceed¬ 
ing to investigate ‘ ‘ what is the real measure 
of this excliangeable value ; or, wliorein con.sists 
the real ytrice of commodities,” and “what 
are the ditlerent parts of which this real price 
is composed or made up ” (bk. i. ch. iv. p. 42, 
ed. 1793). He does not exydicitly treat the pro¬ 
blem : How does value measure men’s desires 
to possess, or consume, commoditiesThis 
significant feature is, however, to be found 
among the French ydiysiocrats. Turgot — 
(•‘Valeuis et Monnaies,” in (Eiicres^ ed. Daire, 
vol. i. p. 83) says: “For an isolat(*d individual, 
the ralcur estimative of an object is jireciscly 
that portion of his total faculties (la 2 )orHo}i, da 
etc s faculties), which corresiionds to his 
desire for tlie object, or which he is willing to 
employ in order to satisfy this desire.” Adam 
Smith yiroceeds (comp. bk. i. ch. iv. and 
cli. vii.) to discuss “the dill'erent circumstances 
will 'h sdmotimes raise s<nne or all of these 
dilhreut [larts of jirioi; above, and sometimes 
sinit them below their natural and ordinary 
rate," tlwir cost of jiroduetioii— or “the 
whole value of the rent, labour, and prolit, which 
must be paid in onlcr to bring” the commodity 
to market. Here ho looks at the ]»roblem 
ch'elly from tlui [Mfint of view of the seller, as 
if ex> hange wei-c regulated almost exclusively 
by < .>timates of labour or cost. In tliis con- 
ne.-ti(tu lie uses “worth” and “cost” as iden¬ 
tical terms. The manner in wliich Atlam 
Smith ti'eated this (piestion gave rise to that 
.seh .ol of economic thinking wliieli (lo irse the 
]»h',a;-fe of Frofessor Nicholson, art. “Value” 
in Eh' i/. Brit.) regards utility “ sirnydy as a 
kir.d of entrance examination which every 
commodity must pass to enter the list of 
valuables, whilst the place in the list is deter¬ 
mined by variaiious in the degi'ce of the 
dittieulty of attainment.” 

Rieai'do states: “Utility then is not the 
im i.sure of exchangeable value, altlimjgh it is 
absolutely essential to it” (Principhs, e<l. 
Gonner, p. 5). Elsewhere (pp. 7, 8), Ricardo 
syieaks of labour as the “ foundatioii of the 
exchangeable value,” and of “quantity of labour 
reali.sed in commodities ” as “ regulating their 
excliangeable value.” 

.Malthus (Principles, ed. 1820, p. 52) sees 
th at value in exchange “does not depend 
merely upon the scarcity in which commodities 
exist . . . but upon the circumstance of their 
not being distributed ... in such quantities 
to each as the wills and powers of individuals 


will enable them ultimately to effect by means 
of exchanges.” Ho d<ics not, however, search 
further into the relation between “such 
quantities” and their value in use. This latter 
term he describes in his Definitions (ed. 1827, 
p. 234) as being “synonymous with utility. 
It rarely occurs in political economy, and is 
never implied by the word value when used 
alone. ” 

J. S. Mill empha.sisos more srrongl\ than 
his predecessors the inqiortauco of the {lay of 
supply and demand in determining exchange 
v'aliie. He, however, retains Jvicardo’s notion 
of two laws of value : one for commodities that 
“are susceptible of being multi[-lied at ])lcasure.” 
and another for commodities that are not. 
These latter, “no doubt, arc exce{)llous,” ami 
it is for these latter that lie conceives his 
supply-aiul-demand theory of vah..* (Principles^ 
bk. iii. cln ii.). 

Karl Marx, the founder of (.Icrman social 
democracy, seeks, on the lines of ilcg- liau 
dialectics, to separate value in use totally from 
value in exchange. The latter is “something 
(jiiite inde{»cnd('nt ” of value in u.se ; and an in¬ 
vestigation of value in use may bo of sonn* good 
in commercial education, as “ ilie Di.seijilin der 
Waarcuknndo,” hntdoe.s not belong tx) economic 
science, though “nothing (*an have cxcliangc 
value without being a thing of utility” (Dm 
lutpihd, ed. 1883, {>{>. 2 and 8). Exchange 
value, IMarx continue.s, is a ratio, and as wbere 
tlierc is a ratio tlnu’e mu.st bo homogtuK'ity, lui 
arrives at the conehision that commodities can 
only be homogeneous as prodnct.s of huniati 
labour. Thi.s, tlioreforo, detminines value. 
.Marx’s theories, though they have never been 
acce{>ted by any economist of note, are Avm th 
consideration, {lartly because of their euMiinous 
iiilluence on .sociabstic workmen in difl’erent 
{)arts of the world; {)artly bocanso they un¬ 
doubtedly di.splay some of the worst eonse- 
(pieiices of consistently in'glecting to analyse 
consumption or demand as eareliilly as pro¬ 
duction or supjtly. 

Turning to tlie French, German, and other 
Continental theorists of tlie cost-of production 
school, we find that, with few e.xce{>ti(ms, they 
have been far more dis{)oso<l to devote attention 
to the utility element of value in exchange than 
the “cla.s.sio” English .school from Smitli to 
Iviwcett. Though there are most im{)ortaiit 
scicntilic divergciicos between the majority of 
19th century German economists and the new 
“Austrian scliool,” it is still by no means 
dillicult to look ujion the former as slowly and 
laboriously ]>aving the way for the latter. 

J. B. Say indicated (TraiU, ed. 1803, ii. p. 
58) that the; fundamental elements of value in 
exchange were, the ({uantitics offered and de¬ 
manded, and the exiicnse of production, w'hich 
latter he called “ the natural value ” of the com¬ 
modity. He set the example fbr latei French 
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economists of treating the value prohleiii as 
essentially dealing with the laws which deter¬ 
mine when and how “utilities” exchange 
against one another. “No doubt wliat deter¬ 
mines us to give up a commodity which we 
possess in order to gcit anotlier is some quality 
in this other commodity wliich pleases us, and 
which quality is not to he found, or to be 
found only in less amount (d maindre dose) 
in the commodity which we give in exchange ” 
(Coquclin and Guillaumin, ]Jid, de VEc. Eol.^ 
1853, voh ii. ]). 808)~-this, and not the cost of 
profliudion, is the starting point of most French 
discussions of value. .1. Garnier’s delinilion 
{TraiU d'J'A'. PoL, cd. 1889, p. ‘J80) : “things 
liavc value in exchange when they are useful 
and, at the same tiim*, tlansforable and scarce ; 
that is to say, value in exchange is exchangeable 
utility, corresponding to the amount of laliour 
whicli the tiling saves, and, in most cases, 
owing its existence to labour and other ex- 
[lensos,” is characteristic of the standpoint of 
many French eeonomists. An exception from 
the general French attitude is F. Ba.stiat, 
notable not so much for solid scientific merits 
as for a wides[)read poimlarity. lie defines 
value in exchange as “the jiroportion {rapporC) 
between two .services exchanged ” {lfari)wiiies 
Econo cd. 1861, p. 118). 

Among most (huinan economists of this cen- 
tu&y Uiero is a tendency to tix'at utility as of 
at least cupial importam-e with cost of produc¬ 
tion in the determination of exchange value, 
“d'hc value in exchange of a commodity, or its 
suitableness for the purpose of being exchanged 
against other commodities, depends upon that 
comhin.'ition betw'ccn use-v;ilue and cost-value 
W’liieli lias its rise in the economic relations 
of men one with anotheu,” writes W. Koscher 
in his Si/s(ciii iot JA>//csu‘irfhsi'/i<fft^ (r 1. 1882, i. 

]’•. 1 0, And .Sj’hatllc didiiies value in extdiauge as 
“a disguised comparison between the cost-values 
and the use-v.alues of tlu* two coiniiioiiities which 
are to he exclianged against each()ther”(Aaj(nYa/- 
isi/i US Nnd Soclii/isi/i Hs, p. 3,5). ]n h\s Edu v/td 
Li’hrn d»s su.’/oh'/i Korpt rs, ed. 1 878, iii. p. *279, 
the .same writei* sliows that exchange v.due is 
at the same time an individual and a social | 
phenomenon. Adoliph Wagner (AE'jrni. on’. 
tJiC'o-cf. roE^sw., 'rill. I., iirHudlc'junj, cd. 
1878, p. 47) says fliat “ the exchange value 
of a commodity depends, for the individual 
who dcmanils it, upon its degree of concrete 
utility tor him, and iijion the ditliculty of 
getting it.” Wagner is careful to observe that 
value in use i> tlio foundation of all the 
estimates” wliieh determine exchange value, 
and that ilitlicuUy ot attainment is an incident 
which, though in most cases present, can by 
no means be used exclusively for the delinitiou 
ot exchange value. The position of the majority 
cl living (u rman economists is also "well repre¬ 
sented by Frofessor Neumann in Schunlxig’s 


llandh. d, Pol. Oek., ed. 1885, voi. i. p. 156, 
etc. He proposes to abandon the phrases 
“value in use "and “value in exchange” as 
not sufficiently emphasising the all-important 
personal element in value. Tlic essential thing 
in all the varying meanings of value ( Werth) is 
“the estimate {Beurtheilung) of the usefulness 
or fitnes.s of a tiling for liurnan interests, wants, 
oraim.s. ” Neumann, however, does not enter 
into any far-reaching examination of the rela¬ 
tions between his subjective and objoetive 
“ categories of value. ” yiiis intermediate 
position betw^ecn the extreme cost-of-jiroduction 
school and the modern utility school is, how¬ 
ever, not taken by Max Wirth, Prince Smith, 
and several other German “free traders.” 
Their value theory is very closely related to 
that of Bastiat (y. r.) and to that of the classic 
English .school. Another notable dissenter 
from the majority of German economists is 
Eiigen Diihring. He has ado[)ted the vahie 
theory of H. C. Carey, according to wffiom value 
“results exclusively from labour.” Value in 
exchange is “ the measure of the resistance 
ollcrod by nature, to the possession of the things 
desired,” or “the measure of the power of 
nature over man ” {Principles of Eoclal Science, 
ed. 1877, ch. vi. § 88). The economic writers 
among the German social dcmocr.iis continue 
to follow Karl Marx. 

[lu the follow'ing works are to be found refer¬ 
ences to the moi e important writers of the cost-of- 
])roduction school both in England and on the 
Continent. W. lloscher, Sysle/n der yolkswirth- 
schaft, cd. 1882, voh i. p. 10-12, fGr)tnote.s.— 
Adolph Wagner, UmndIegindj,Q(i. 187*1, pp. 37-40, 
•13, footnotes.—Schonherg, Handhuch. ed. 1885, 
vol. i. p. 156, footnote ; al.so footnotes to .several 
of the following tifteen pages.—Coquclin ct ( Juil- 
l.'inniin, IHclioiinoire de CAc. PoL. 1853, aiticle 
“X'aleur.”—J. (hirnier, TraiU (i'Ey. PA., ed. 
1889, pp. 275-280, 692-694. ~J. K. MO'ulloch, 
Literature of Pol. Kc., eh. i. — J. K. li, 4 r;uii. 
History of Pol. Ec,, 188'^. —L. L. J'lice, JJis/nri/ 
of Engl. Pol. Ec. since AOain Smith, 1890.—K. 
M.irx, Has Kapital, vo). i., footnote.^ to ch. i. 

-Ih von lioliiii-Hawerk’s Kojdttd, mid Ko^.irjhins 
(Fngl. Transl. hy W. 8mart), contains in its 
liistorical part, vol. i., a great nuiuher of bihlio- 
grai>hieal references, wliieh are very useful to a 
student of the history of the general theory of 
value, tliough the hook deals only with theliistoiy 
of the theory of interest. — Specially for Italian 
theory : An gusto Giaziani, Storia critica della 
Teoria del Valore in Italia, Milano, 1889.—Spe- 
I’ially for early German theory ; W. Rosclier, 
Heschirhte der yatinyiaPijkvnomik in Hentschland, 
1874.] 

The Utility” School. —Though all econo¬ 
mists insist that “utility is indispensable to 
value,” and though many of the waiters wlio 
have been classed as belonging to the cost-of- 
production school strongly emphasised the great 
importance of utility to value in exchange, they 
never succeeded in w’orking out a emsistent 
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quantitative theory of the general and necessary 
connection between utility and value in ex¬ 
change. To have done this is the scientific 
characteristic of the “utility school.’' The 
principal aclncvementvS of this school, as far as 
they concern the general theory of value, consist 
(1) in the discovery of the connection between 
the variation of the utility to an individual of 
a unit of a commodity and the variation of the 
number of such units possessed or commanded 
by him ; and (2) in tlie discovery of the law 
of the marginal ^determination of all forms 
of exchange value (see Makuin). These dis¬ 
coveries led to the important distim-tion i>etween 
total utility and degree of utility, nud to the 
unravelling of the complicated connection be¬ 
tween exchange value as determined in a 
market, under the inlliience of free competition 
between producers and consumers, and the mar¬ 
ginal degree of utility of a unit of the commodity 
to individual dealers in the market. These 
deductions have led to the general theory that 
value in e.vchange is a relative marginal degree 
of utility and a function of gnantity possessed. 
Hence it is concluded that vajiations in cost of 
production or difficulty of attainment can never 
directly all’cct or, strictly s])eaking, detcu'mine 
value in excliange, hut only indirectly allect it, 
when and in so fai' as the variations in cost of 
lu’oduction alfect (piantity possessed — such 
conditions as time and FHK'rioN (q.v.) being 
taken into account. W'hat directly determines 
exchange value is not the desire to avoid work, 
the root idea of the “cost” school, Init the 
desire to yiossess the commodity -not the pro- 
diKdion, the jtast history of the commodity, but 
th(‘ consumption, tlie future destiny of tlu^ 
commodity. This theory is the n'siilt of 
([uantitative analyses of CoNsuMuriox (q.v.). 
The “ cost ” school had in a very conspiiaious 
manner neglected the theory of consumption 
had indeed often denied that there could be 
such a thing. The “utility” school, on the 
contrary, looks upon the ([uantitative theory of 
(;oii,sum])tion as the only sound basis of u(!ouomic 
theory in general. 

Th(3 root idea of the “utility ” tlieory is to 
be found in economic treatise.s trorn the earliest 
time, e.(j. Aristotle. “It follows,” he wrote, 
“ that such things as are the subjects of ex¬ 
change must, in some sense, be comparable. . . . 
Money . . . measures everything, and conse¬ 
quently measures, among other things, excess 
or defect, c.g. the numlier of shoes which are 
efpiivaFnt to a house or a meal. . . . But tliis 
will be impo.ssible unless the shoes and the. 
house or meal are in some sense equalised. 
Hence arises the necessity of a single universal 
standard of measurement. . . . This standard 
is in truth the demand for mutual services, 
which holds society together ; for if people had 
no wants, or their wants were dissimilar, there 
would be either no exchang(‘, or it would not be 


the same as it is now ” (iVic. Ethics, v. 8, p. 
152 of Welldon’s transh). Condillac {Le Com- 
■mf rec et le Gouverncment, ed. Daire, 1847, p. 
2.'0) observes : “ We say that a thing is useful 
when it serves one of our wants. . . . Accord¬ 
ing to this utility we estimate the tiling more 
or less. . . . Or, it is this estimate wliich we 
call value. . . . The value of things is then 
founded upon their utility, or, wdiat amounts 
to the same, upon our w ants for them, or, wiiat 
still amounts to the sanu', upon the us( w e can 
make of them.” B. ITildebrand {Xational- 
olonomie d. G^yenirnrt v. Zol ovjf 1848, p. 
318) foreshadows the tlicoiy that value is 
determined by marginal uliUty and is a func¬ 
tion of quantity wointed. Thi* French engineer 
Hupuit, when attempting to iiiid a measure for 
the utility of public w’orks, observed that the 
utility of a commodity is oft on not only 
dilleivnt for did'enuit iudividiials, but that it 
will vary enormously for tln^ same individual 
wlieii the quantity posscss(?d or eoinmaudf d by 
him varies, “d'hc utility lor the sa,mo indi¬ 
vidual of a jiiece of liroad can grow from zero 
to the amount of his whole fortune” (“He 
rinfluence des peages siir Futilite des voies 
do communication,” in ylnnales des ponfs et 
ehaussfes, 1819, [>. 185 ; also “He la mesnre do 
rutilite des travail X jmblies,” in Anmdes, 1844). 
Hiqmit states (v/n?f.o,/c.s‘, 1819, p. 172) that his 
th(!ory is an elaboration of 1 hat of P. Tj. 0. Kossi, 
wdio considered the tinoiy of utility as the true 
basis of economies. Other more or loss liag- 
meiita-ry attenqds at building a value-tlicoiy 
upon an analysis of utility are to be found in 
writings of K. H. Kau, von Thiineii, Fried- 
liinder, Knies, Sch:illl'‘, I-. von Stein, A. Walras, 
Th. do Quiin-i'y, Samuel Hailey, K. .lennings, 
and others (see the ])ih]iogia])hi( al notes by 
Mciiger and Jevons rolerred to Ixdow'). 

The. first eeonomi.sts who .succce(le<l in estah- 
lisliing and (daboraling a consistent theory 
of value by a thorough analysis of C(m.sum]- 
tioii or do.maiid, were A. (x)urnot and H. JI. 
Gos.seu. In his Rcehseeh's sue Ics Peineiprs 
nudialmaty{ues de la Thforie des Jiiehe.sscs 
(Parts, ]838) Cournot observes ({). 22): “What 
is truly imjxjitant is to know' the law.s whieh 
govern the variations of values, or, otlierwisc 
exjaessed, to hM,ve a tlieory of wealth. Tliis 
theory alone will allow' us to show to what 
absolute variations are due thosci ndative varia¬ 
tions ” (in values) “which fall within the lield 
of oh.servation.” In the cha])ter on “the law 
of demand ” Cournot writes : “ Let us then as¬ 
sume that the annual demand D for each com¬ 
modity is a special tunction F (jf) of the jirice;; 
of this commodity. To know the forms of this 
function would be to know what we call the 
law of demand. . . . The form of the function 
w'oiild evidently depend upon the nature of the 
utility of the commodity, upon the nature of 
the services w'hich it can render, or upon the* 
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eiijoyiiK'iits which it can procure, upon the 
habits and the customs of each people, upon 
the average wealth and U]>oii the scale accord¬ 
ing to which this wealth is divided ” (p. 60). 
C’ournot ]»roceed3 to argue (j). 56) that “ as the 
tniiction F (p) is continuous, the function 
/d'’ (p), Avhicli expresses the total value of the 
(jiiantity annually demanded, must also be 
continuous.” Fuither, it is possible to assign 
to /> su' h a small value that ;jF (;>) becomes 
zero, and also to assign to p so Ingh a value that 
the same happens. It is easily seen that these 
cpiantitative K'hitions hetwccinii’iceand quantity 
demanded at that price have their exact analogy 
in thtf Milijectivo fact, not treated by Cournot, 
that the value in exchange of a commodity is 
the (liifercntial coefficient of its value in use. 

Tljo troati.so by Gossen entitled Buttvickelung 
di'.r ftcscfze dcs iiicns<']dic-hm Vcricehrs uiui der 
d)tni‘i(H fJ.ic^Hcudeii Jlcgeln filr inenschUch^s 
/AonA//I (1st ed., Braunschweig, 1854), opens 
with the explicit a.ssumi»tion of economics being 
the. theory of pleasure and t)ain —economic 
M tivity h.iving tor its nim the realising of a 
meximum of plca.smv ^vitll a minimum of pain. 
He proccids in a sliictly logical sci[uence to 
expound the tlu'orics (d' \itility, of labour, and of 
exchange, “'fho magnitude of the same desire,” 
writes Go.sseii, “diminishes steadily, when we 
without interrujttion continue to administer to 
it, till at last a state of satiety is reached” (p. 4). 
He dislinguislies between total utility, degree of 
utility, and marginal dcgi’ce of utility. 

The two early pioneers of the utility theory 
of value, Cournot fuid Oo.sson, failecl to gain 
recognition. Their suggestive writings were 
jiractioally unknown at the time when \V. S. 
dovons, Karl Monger, an<l Leon Walras, early 
in the seventies, ]uihlisiied indtqiendently of 
eaeh other their epoeli-making Ireatise.s, 

Jovons asxNirly as 1860 thought out the out¬ 
line of his theory, and Iiad in 1S6 l 5 jmbli.'^hcd 
a preliminary iiotiee of the .same. His well- 
known Thconj of PoliticaJ Kcnn»mi( (1st ed. 
1871, •'id od. 188S) has exercisc<l a great re¬ 
forming influence. Its most salient and en¬ 
during teaturc is the I'rolhundly philosopliical 
spirit ill which its early chai)teis deal with the 
method and very foundation of the science. 
In liis introduetion (eJi. i.) Jevons contends 
“ tliat economics, if it is to be a .science at all, 
must be a matin matical science . . » simply 
b'caiisu it di'als with <piantitics” (pp. 3, 4, 
2iid e<h, 1879). Having shown the mathe¬ 
matical connection between total nlility, or value 
ill use. and degrees of utility, having trained the 
.a^^ ol variaium ot linal or marginal degree of 
utility, and having .shown how this law rules the 
distrihutioii of a commodity in dilferent inses, 
he only needs to delino Makkkt (y.r.) and to 
lormiil.iic tlie Taw ok In niKFKKENvjE (V/.r.) to 
lay the foundation of his theory of c.vchange 
(vh. iv.). 'ibis is expres.sed in the words: 


“ The ratio of exchange of any two commoditied 
will be the reciprocal of the ratio of the final 
degrees of utility of the quantities of commodity 
available for consum[ftion after the exchange 
is completed ” (p. 1,03). Jevons continues : 
“There are two steps between labour and 
value. Labour affects supply, and supply 
affects the degree of utility, which governs 
value, or the ratio of exchange” (p. 179). 

L(?on Walras, in Elements d'Ecominicpolitique 
pure^ on Theorie de la Richesse sociale (1874), 
and subsequent works supported the same 
theory of value as Jevons, the chief point of 
difierence being one of terminology. Walra.s, 
for examide, often u.sing the highly concentrated 
and therefore rather ambiguous term rarity 
(rareU) instead of linal or marginal degree of 
utility. Tjeon Walras develojied the mathe¬ 
matical utility theory of value exiiounded by 
Ins father A. Walras, and he also utilised the 
woi-k of A. Cournot above referred to. 

Karl Mengcr published his Gruiidsdt'x der 
Volksirirtlisrhaffslehre in the same year as 
Jevons his Thconj In the preface he 

announces as his object to fraTue so g-nieral h 
theory of juice that it accounts not only for 
price of commodities but also for interest, wages, 
rent, etc. (|>. x.). He apjiroaches hi.s subject 
by way of an elaborate analysis of the ecouoinie 
significance of goods {GiKcr as distinct fnun 
JEmiren or commodities), and he establishes in 
the very first cliapter the doctrine of the diflerent 
“orders” of goods—a very characteristic part 
of his theory, and valuable as an attenqit to 
broach the sjiecial ju’oblems of the value of 
tools or of goods which only indirectly serve 
our life. Menger s theory of value (pj). 98-99 
and 107^108) is in substance the same as that 
of Jevons and Walras though not formuhited 
with the same amount of precision. 

[Between the years 1875 and 1890 there grew 
up in England, America, Austna, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Italy, France, and Denmark, a “school” 
of economi.sts engaged in developing the science 
on the line.s of Jevon.s, Walras, or Menger. The 
well-known treatises of such Continental econo¬ 
mists as E. von Bobin-Bawerk, Friedrich von 
Wieser, Wilhelm Launbardt, R. Auspitz, and 
R. Lieben, N. G. Pierson, Emil Sax, Harald 
Westei'gaard, are all founded upon the utility 
theory of value. The new theory has, besides, 
exercised a very marked influence on many proud- 
nent economists of the present day who, like 
Professor H. Sidgwick and I-h-ofessor F. A. Walker, 
cannot be said actually to belong to this “utility 
school.” 

Aiiioug English treati.ses distinctly belon gang to 
the “ utility school,” we can only mention a few. 
F. Y. Edgeworth’s Afatheniatical Pspehirs (1881) 
is iiitere.sting as an attempt at utilising the new 
theory for establi.shiug, on strictly mathematical 
line.s, a scitmee of social life. T/ie Alphxxhet of 
Economic by Ph. H. Wicksteed (1888), 

takes up the theory of value of Jevons, and 
gives a popular exjilanalion of the fundamental 
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theorems of the higher mathematics upon which it 
rests. Professor A. Marshall, in his Principles of 
Pco'/iomicSf vol. i. (1890), shows the true organic 
connection between the modern theory and the 
doctrines of the leading economists of the past. 

The most complete bibliography to the value 
theory of the utility school is found in the ap¬ 
pendix to W. S. Jevons’s Theory of Political 
Economy^ ed. 1888. See also: Carl Menger, 
Onindsdtze der Volkswirthschaftslehre^ thl. i. 1872 
(notes to pp. 78-80, 108-118, 215-216, are ex¬ 
cellent as a guide to German writers ou the sub¬ 
ject) ; L6on Walras, TMorie de la Monnaie^ 1886, 
pp. vii.-ix.—Auspitz and Lieben, Uniersucfmngen 
ilhcr die Theoric des Preis^^ 1889 (preface).— 
(.Iraziani, St&ria cntica della. Teoria del Valore in 
Italia. —R. Zuckerkaiidl, article “ Pi eis’* in Con¬ 
rad’s Handle, h. d. Staats^v., also same writer’s Zur 
Theorie des Preises^ 1889.—E. Cannan, History of 
the TJuories of Production and J)i.strihutio7i in 
English Pol. Ec. 1776-1843, 8vo, 1893.] g. f. s. 

Exchange (Usury). See Usury. 

Exchange, as Bourse, {a) A place where 
merchants, bankers, brokers, etc., assemble at 
certain hours for the transaction of business ; 
and (h) the assemblage itself. In both senses 
the word is commonl}^ contracted into ’Change. 

“The last yere, I shewyd your goodc lordc- 
snipe a platte, that was draw'en howte for to 
make a goodcly Bursse in Lombert stretto for 
marchaunts to repayor unto. I doo suppose yt 
wyll coste ii, M. li (£2000) and more, wyche 
shalbe very beauty full to tlie citti, and allsoo 
for the honor of our soverayngno lord the Kinge.” 
Thus wrote Lord Mayor Sir Richard Greslmm 
in 1538 to Cromwell, the lord privy seal. Ho 
had recently seen and admired the new Burse 
at Antwerp, and was anxious that London 
merchants, whose custom it was to congregate 
twice a day in the open air in Lombard Street, 
should be provided with a similar house, or 
covered walk, to shelter them from the inclem¬ 
ency of the weather. But powerfully as he 
advocated the scheme, it did not find favour. 
Owners of property were difficult to treat with ; 
and, as the merchants themselves appear to 
have been completely indifferent, the plan was 
suffered to fall througli. After the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, it was however again 
brought forward by his public-spirited son, Sir 
Thomas Gresham. On the death of his only 
child in 1564, Sir Thomas appears to have con¬ 
ceived the idea of inakiug his country his 
principal heir; he munificently offered, pro¬ 
vided the city would furnish a suitable site, to 
erect the building at his own expense. His 
fellow-citizens giatefully accepted the offer ; 
t hey raised a sufficient sum by subscri})tion, 
purchased the piece of land on whicli tlie Royal 
Exchange now stands, and conveyed it over to 
him. By the end of 1568, inerehants were 
able to hold them meetings within the building. 
It consisted of a quadrangular arcjuie, enclosing 
an open court, and bore a general resemblance 


to the Bwrse at Antwerp. After completion, 
it was inspected and formally opened (23rd 
January 1571) by Queen Elizabeth, who “caused 
the same Burse by an herralde and a trom}^et 
to be proclaimed the Royal Ejcchange, and so to 
be called from theju eforth, and not otherwise." 
By Gresli^m’s will the Royal Exchange was 
vested in the Corporation of the City of London 
and the Mercers’ Company, conjointly. And to 
them it in due time reverted. Exactly 100 
years after the laying of the i’oundation stone 
tfie building was swept away in the great fire 
of 1666 ; and its successor, the second exchange, 
was also destroyed by lire in 1888. The pre¬ 
sent structure dates from 1S44. 

To the stranger ^vj.o visits the Royal Ex¬ 
change, expecting to find theie the ver^ heart 
of the business of London, the deserted a])pear- 
ance of its interior is a source of wonderment ; 
with the exception of a short interval in d:*' 
afternoon, when it is resorted to by dealers in 
some of the minor branches of commerce ([aper, 
drugs, etc.), and of an hour or so on Tuesdays 
and Tlmrsdays, wdien foreign bills ai-e di'alt in, 
it appears to be given over to loungers. It 
has to a great extent outlived its object. In 
Gresham’s time, and for long afterwards, the 
space alfor<led by the quadrangle and anduda- 
tory was suHicient for all reicjiiireinents, but 
to-day the building -would liardly give standing- 
room to a tit lie of those who every day come 
together in the city to discuss and transact 
affairs ; long ago it became apparent either that 
the exchange must he enlarged, or that some of 
those who frequented it must go elsewhere. 
One after another, the larger and wealthier 
traders departed and built homes for tliem- 
selves in more (jonvenient localities. Dcaleis 
in stocks and shares, pioduce merchants, ship¬ 
owners, insurance underwriters, coal, metal, 
corn, hop, wool-traders, and olhers^ now possess 
their own separate exchanges. There is one. 
small but important group wliich transacts 
business in the old parent centre, and which 
the mind more jiarticularly associates wdtii the 
word “ ’Change. ’’ On Tuesdays and Thursday.s, 
after luncheon time, the principals of the great 
merchant-banking houses (Rothschild, Baring, 
Huth, Kleiiiwort, etc.), tiie representatives of 
a few of the more eiiterpi ising joint-stock ]>ank.s 
(London County and Westmimster, London 
City and Midland, Martins, etc.), and the 
London Branch managers of all the foreign an<l 
Anglo-foreign banks (Credit Lyonnais, Deutsche 
Bank, Swiss Bankverein, Anglo-Austiian Banlc, 
etc.), collect at the eastern end of the courtyaid 
to discuss matters of common interest and to 
deal in foreign bills. The attendance is never 
more, j)erhaps, including the brokers, than five 
or six score ; but it compi ises members of hrm.s 
whose names are “household words" on every 
bourse throughout tlie w'orld, and is eminently 
representative of the financial side of England’.^ 
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JVelthand'l, Hubbub an<i excitement, ap¬ 
parently necessary concomitants of the dealings 
in other commercial assemblies, are here absent; 
the negotiations are conducted in a quiet under¬ 
tone, and with an air of nonchalance which might 
almost lead the onlooker to believe that the chief 
object of the meeting is conversation, and that 
business is quite a secondary consideration. 

Formerly the foreign mails were despatched 
from London twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, aiwl on those “post days” alone were 
foreign bills negotiable on “’(Change.” The 
(Miytom of a bi-weekly meeting (since 1879 
Tuesday and Thursday) still subsists, as it is 
found that so far as the business in bills of 
exeliauge is concerned, two oxchango-daya are 
sullicieiit hjf all juaetical y)urjM)se3, and are 
perhaps m<>r<i a<lvaijtagoons than a daily market 
would b<, inasmuch as they collect on the same 
spot ;in(l at the same time all the important 
buyers, and thmefore establisli a genuine quota¬ 
tion. '['he hiisiness in cheques and telegraphic 
transfers, whieh lias now attained huge propor¬ 
tions, is of too urgent a nature to wait for 
“ post-day,” and is elfectcd daily and hourly 
hy tehiphfutc. 

Owing to tlie fact that the settlement by 
hill of oiir mercantile transaetioiis with other 
countries is usually etlected by means of drafU 
on liondon from abroad—the bills drawn on 
abroad frmi Fiiglaud forming only a very small 
fraction ot the whole, that is to say, our ex¬ 
porters, instead of drawing against their sales, 
mostly arrange to have remittances sent them ; 
and our importers, instead of remitting against 
their ]mrehas('.s, mostly arrange to accept,---the 
frallie in “ fjondon ” pajier on the Continental 
bourses is on a far laigt'i* scale Mum that of the 
dealings in t'oreigii bills on the Royal Exchange ; 
and the buying and selling of long or short 
“ London,” eithcF for the jiortfolio as stock- j 
in-tra<le, investment, or speculation, jis the ease 
may be — or in execution of orders received 
from customers, is lairt of the regular round of 
a Conlineiital banker’s duties, and necessitates 
his daily at (rudanco at the bourse. .An English 
hanker, on llie l ontraiy, is laivly or never .seen 
on “ 'Cliangi', " as he coniines his bill-operations 
'o paper payable at borne, and immediately 
disposes througli his hioker of whatever foreign 
paper may lu' ^eut up to him from the ]>rovince.s 
lor negotiation, A notable eonse(|nenee of this 
predominance of foreign-drawn over English- 
drawn {laper in the vaiioius markets is that 
the course of most of the e.\eluing(‘s is con¬ 
trolled frorli abroad, and that the lluetnations 
regdstored hero are mere retlcclion.s of the move- 
ineiifs {itOiluced ly forces operating on the 
other side. g. r. 

Ex'’HaN(5K, Stock. The largfst stock ex¬ 
change in the world is that of Lomlon, in which 
securities to (he nominal value of not less i 
than 10,000,000,000 are marketable (1914). ! 


These securities aie officially recognised, and 
there are besides numbeis which have no 
official quotation, but are yet dealt in from 
time to time according to the speculative rage 
of the moincrit. There are also in the United 
Kingdom twenty other exchanges, including 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, New¬ 
castle, Birmingham, Bristol, Aberdeen, Edin 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cardifi’, Hali¬ 
fax, Huddersfield. The whole of these do 
not include the attendance of as many persons, 
or turnover of so much money and securities, as 
the London stock exchange alone. Their 
business, however, presents some points worthy 
of notice (see Exchange, Stock, Provincial). 
The London stock exchange is not only the chief 
of the English stock markets ; it is also linked 
internationally w'ith nearly all the financial 
centres of the world, and it would be difficult 
to name a security which could not find a 
market in London, either through the ordinary 
channels provided by arbitrage dealers (see 
Ardithage), who buy in the cheaper and sell 
in the dearer markets, or through the agency 
of trusts which, by the aid of Englisli invest¬ 
ments, form funds a])})licd to the purchase of 
a vast variety of securities in European, Asiatic, 
American, and Australian exchanges as well as 
those which are of native production. There 
has never been anything in history like the 
London stock exchange tor magnitude and ex¬ 
tent of financial resources. It is an immense 
business engine wdth certain unavoidable draw¬ 
backs which give it also the nature of an 
extensive gambling eeutro. On the whole, 
it lias been found by experience lliat the advan¬ 
tages and merits of such an organisation 
outweigh' altogether the drawliaeks imposed 
hy the too-speculative spirit of' mankind. 
It lias been asserted, and even by members of the 
stock exchange, that nine-tenths of the opei’a- 
tious on which stockbrokers live by conmiission 
are gambling operations. And though no doubt 
the speculative public pay annually a heavy tax 
to the professional .stock exchaiigc element— 
rough estimates are made tliat in prosperous years 
the annual revenue of members of the Luiulon 
stock exchange may amount to £3,000,000 or 
t‘i,000,000,—yet the stock exchange {n’ovide.s 
a useful barometer; and sometimoa b}’its extreme 
sensitiveness to events which have yet to happen, 
ease:^ ami mitigates the effects of disasters winch 
would otherwise have assumed proportions of a 
national (‘alainit v. The stock exehaiigo is always 
running ahead of anticipated events, and the 
events wiien tiiey lianpen, being so “dis¬ 
counted,” liave the less etfeet if any elfect at 
all. This is by no means the only public 
service done by the stock exchange. The 
modern fashion of turning over gi-owing private 
underlakiiigs into joint-stock companies makes 
the stock exchange a necessity. It is also a. 
means by whiefi astute meu of business cai 
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insure, or hedge, against the worst results of 
what would otherwise be a hazardous operation. 
Thus the stock exchange is olten used as a hedge 
against commercial contracts. For example, if a 
group or firm of contractors have undertaken to 
supply steel rails for a South American railway 
at an advantageous rate, the chief contingency 
to be guarded against is default or discredit on 
the part of the state. While undertaking to 
contract on the one hand, they iind it advisable 
to acquire the option to deliver stock at fixed 
prices on the stock exchange ; so that, what¬ 
ever happens, there is no great or irreparable 
loss to be feared. There has also scarcely been 
a boom in American securities in recent years 
without the life of Mr. Pierpont Morgan being 
insured by both London and Wall Street ojiera- 
tors. Commercial operations which depend on 
the maintenance of peace in Europe can obvi¬ 
ously be entered into with soma sort of security 
when it is possible to hedge against disaster by 
recourse to the stock exchange. On the occa¬ 
sion of the coronation, both of King Edward 
VII. and of King George V,, heavy insurances 
were effected at Lloyd’s by stock excliange 
operators for the rise, on the risk of the death 
of the monarch. It is a two-edged tool, how¬ 
ever, and can only be used safely by men of 
the greatest discretion and experionce. Wo 
may usefully record here an extract from the 
conclusions of- the royal commission on the 
London stock exchange, which reported in 1878 
as follows : 

“The public are enabled to count upon a 
reasonable speed and certainty in the transac¬ 
tion of business, and the vast amount of busi¬ 
ness done secures to those who deal in the 
London stock exchange as small a dificrenco 
between the buying and selling prices as can 
be obtained in any other maiket. We think, 
however, that if it were possible, it would* bo 
desirable that the exchange should be open to 
the public,—not so much because an investor 
would in the event have any real control over 
the bargain which his broker might make for 
him, as for the purpose of removing a certain 
amount of jealousy and suspicion which is 
created in some minds by the present system.” 
The stock exchange has not found it ])racticablo 
to throw open its doors to the public, and it 
remains what it was—a strictly regulated club. 

The re[)ort of the royal commissioners also 
contained tliese words : “In the main the exist¬ 
ence of such an association, and the coercive 
action of the rules which it enforces upon the 
transaction of business and upon the conduct 
of its members, has been salutary to the 
interests of the public.” The stock exchange 
having, or rather being, a valuable monopoly, 
it is not surprising that the tone of its govern¬ 
ment is exclusive. It has a share capital of 
£240,000, the shares being reckoned as £12 
paid. The £12 shares are (in the year 1910} 
VOL. L 


worth about £190 each, and none other than a 
member of the stock exchange is allowed to 
be a proprietor. For the year 1909-10, the 
dividend paid was £8 :10s. a share, or 70 per 
cent of the share capital, and the net revenue of 
the year had been £211,810:2:3, after jmy- 
inent of interest at 3 per cent on £450,000 
debentures. The share and debenture capital 
together are more than balanced by freehold 
and leasehold propenty, which stands at 
£1,080,628 : 6 : 7 in the accounts, and may be 
worth more. The value of the, eonnectiou of the 
stock exchange may then be leckoued at some¬ 
thing more than five millions stciling. 

The managemeiil of the stock exchange has 
thus been good enough to stand the test of 
public opinion during the fast-working 19th 
century. About the y('ar 1700, dealers in 
public securities found the accommodation in 
the Bank of England too small and migrated 
to 'Change Alley ; thence to Sweetings Alley 
in 1773, where a room was engaged and kept 
up by subscription ; and afterwards to Oapel 
Court wliere, in the year 1802, a building Avas 
opened, but the public were e.\'cluded. There 
were at that time about 500 subscribers, and 
this was the formal beginning of tlio sti;ck ex¬ 
change, as it is noAV hnown. Seventy years ago 
the number of members was about 350, aiul 
now (1910) the number is 5019 besides 2344 
clerks, avIio are admitted at reduced rates. The 
stock exchange included, as it still includes, a 
responsible body, a complete organisation, a 
local habitation, a public institution privately 
managed. Its Benevolent Fund is unique. 

Mr. F. Levien, for many years secretary to the 
committee for general purposes, in his evidence 
before the royal commission in 1877, described 
the internal administration of the stock ex¬ 
change in the following words ; “The adminis¬ 
tration of the stock exchange is vested in two 
bodies, whoso funGtioTivS arc distinct. First 
come the inanagcra, who represent the pro¬ 
prietors or shareholders in the undertaking, 
under the deeds of 1802 and 1876, who are the 
executive of the landlords of the house and 
[^remises, have control over all monies paid for 
admission, fix annually the charge for admission 
of members for the year ensuing, appoint all 
officials, except the sccrctaiy to the committee 
for general purposes and the official assignees, 
and superintend all matters connected with the 
building, supplies, etc.” He goes on to de¬ 
scribe the functions of tlie committee for general 
purposes, Avho are the executive of the sub¬ 
scribers, and “have control over the business 
of the house ; make and administer the rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the business 
of the stock exchange ; adjudicate all questions 
between members and complaints against mem¬ 
bers by non-members, if desired to do so by the 
latter. They investigate the question whether 
their published requirements have been com- 

3 D 
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plied with by governments and companies asking 
for settlements or official quotations, for loans 
or shares, and have vested in their hands the 
election by ballot of those who seek to become 
members of the stock exchange.” This com¬ 
mittee have been known to suspend or expel 
members for oUencca against the body, also for 
those against the public, seeing that such con¬ 
duct would be calculated to bring the stock 
exchange into disrepute. On the whole, the 
management has been successful, and, again 
on the whole, is approved by juiblic opinion. 
New members are elected ami old members re¬ 
elected on tlie first Monday in March of each 
year. An ajjplieant for mcmbersliip must be 
recommended by three meml)ers of at least 
four years’ standing, each of wliom must pay 
£525 in case of default by the new member 
within four years ot his admission. Tlie full 
entninoQ fee is j(J525 and the annual suliseriplion 
£42. (SeeJ4 510RICH; Dealer; Joiujer.) a. e. 

Kxchanok, Stock, Provincial, in Great 
P miTAiN AND Ireland. The best known of 
these are srt:—Aberdeen with 14 members, Bel¬ 
fast 32, Biniiingliam CO, liiadford 12, Bristol 
32, Cardiir I'J, Cork 23, Dublin 87, Dundee 18, 
Kdinbmgh 74, Glasgow 2CC, Grcemn^k 12, 
Halifax 1), Huddersfield 11, Leeds 27, Liver¬ 
pool 17C, Maii< licst<‘r 101, Newcastle 1C, Shef¬ 
field 39, and S()uib|)oi't C ; collectively (about 
the year 1910) 1037 members. 

All are organised associations managed by 
committees, and the aggregate of yearly busi¬ 
ness transacti'd is very great. It is noted that 
cases of dispute ami litigation between pro- 
viueial brokers an<l clients are rare, and it is 
claimed on behalf of tliose institutions that no 
description of business in this country is carried 
on with greater ra}»i(lity and accuracy than that 
in wliieh tlieso excltanges are engaged. 

Up to tlio year 1890 tlie y>rovincial exchanges 
had no common iimlerstamling or organisation ; 
but in that year tiie council of associated stock 
oxclninges—tliat is to .say of provincial stock 
excliaiiges—was eslablislu'd, a conciliative body 
oomj^osed ot <lel('g.ilcs, gcMn'rally the chaii riien 
and deputy cliairmcii ot tie* v'arions exchanges. 
The council meets annually, ur more frequently 
in cases ot emerginiey : the presidency and ad^- 
miuistnvtinu beim; undertaken by tlie larger 
exchanges in turn, 'flu- provincial exchanges 
have undertaken the revision ami codilicatioii 
ot stock exchange ruh's witli the object of secur¬ 
ing identical arrangmienU in carrying on the 
business throughout the whole body of assoeiated 
exchanges. Thus the notice of the rule of the 
Miiuchoster stock exchange committee (Emno- 
viist, January 7, 1911) is identical with that of 
the London stock exchange, with the dillcrence 
that it is more stringent than the latter through 
tlie reference to the Previmtiori of Corruption 
Act 1903, and tlie rule that “no member of 
this exchange may divide commissions with 


any one.” The first public action of this body 
was their successful attempt, by securing the 
guarantee of share titles, to avert from share¬ 
holders, in future, the disastrous possibilities 
opened out by the North Western Railway 
Coni]tally’s now historical denial of their stock 
certificates. The London stock exchange de¬ 
clined to take action in tho matter, until the 
principle of indefeasible titles to securities had 
been accepted by public bodies ; the Forged 
Transfers’ Acts, and the benefits resulting from 
them, will, accordingly, always be associated 
with the yu'ovincial exchanges, more especially 
with that of Liverpool, a member of which in¬ 
stitution having secured the passing of these 
acts and put them into operation. 

The business of the provincial stock exchanges 
consists largi ly of:—Transactions for invest¬ 
ment in Brilisb, Canadian, and American rail¬ 
way stocks ; dealings in shares of insui ance, 
banking, shi])}>ing, commercial and industrial 
undertakings, d'lio application of the Limited 
Liabilities Act adds largely to the number of 
these undertakings. Being practically brokers’ 
markets, investors can tliere operate free from 
such profits as are absorbed by London dealers. 
The Association of Provincial Stock and Sliaro 
Brokers, a new organisation which held its first 
annual meeting, Juno 27, 1914 {Times^ June 
29), promises to be useful. 

Lxciiange, Foreign. The term foreign ex- 
change <lenole 3 tho value at which an amount 
ipioted in the currency of the country where 
the transaction originates is interchangeable 
w'itli that of a foreign country. The quotation 
of foreign exchange fixes the market value, for 
the time being, of foreign currency in the place 
wherein the quotation is made. For instance, 
if the French exchange is quoted in London 
to-day at 25 frs. 20 c. for che([iies on Paris, 
it means that for every sovereign a Loudon 
banker would buy or sell 25 frs. 20 c. in a 
cheque on Paris—one must say buy or sell, 
because it is most unlikely that he would do 
both, for there is always a ditfiTeiice between 
buying and selling, tlierefoi’e tlie (jactation is 
generally twofold—for instance 25 frs. 20 c. to 
25 frs. 2 ,") e., meaning that the London banker 
w'ould give the public an order on Paris for 25 
frs. 20 c. for eaeh sovcweigii he receives, or wmuld 
give a sovereign for every 25 frs. 25 c. olierod 
to him in the shape of a che(ju 0 on Paris. 

Ho thus leaves a margin of profit of 2^ 
centime.s in each pound, either in buying or sell¬ 
ing, the actual exchange being 25^ frs. 221 c. 
This margin of profit pays for the trouble and 
ouilay involved in the transaction, which the 
banker in London and his agent in Paris have 
to carry out. 

It is necessary to point out that these quota¬ 
tions constantly fluctuate for various reasons, tho 
principal cause being tho balauceof tradebetwee® 
different countries; let us cite an instance: 
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If operators in France s^ll in England goods 
or securities of a greater value than what 
English operators sell in France, the bjilance 
of trade is said to be against England ; conse¬ 
quently the quotation in Paris for pounds 
sterling declines. There are, however, indirect 
influences on the exchanges between dillerent 
countries; for example, England may owe 
money to the United States for wlirat. <•>»<,ton, 
or other commodities, while the linib’d StaUs 
may owe money to France for silk or wine. 
In tl)at case the American merchant woiihl 
probaljly send to Franco bills drawn on England 
against the goods which Eiiglisli ai'-rohants 
have bought from liim. These bil; . being sold 
in Paris wa)uld tend to depress the quotation of 
pounds sterling in Paris, just as if England 
oAved the money to France. We thus sec that 
foreign exchanges play an important part in 
facilitating the settlement of debts due by one 
country to another, thus avoiding the cumbrous 
mode of paying international indebtedness by 
the transmission of specie. 

Another cause of variation in foreign ex¬ 
changes is the inequality of the value of money 
in different commercial centres ; money, like 
water, finds its level, it flows, unless some 
obstacle intervenes, to those countries wlicre a 
better rate exists, until it o<pialises those dif¬ 
ferences. Those obstac'lcs are the (picstion of 
credit, and of the dissimilarity in the respective 
(airreiicies ; where these things are equal, a 
dilference in discount rates will attract or repel 
money from one country to another. For 
instance, Avhen the P>aring crisis occurred in 
November 1890, the 13ank of Ihigland raised 
its rate of discount to 7 per cent., which rate 
was maintained for some time, and was liigher 
than the value of money in other commercial 
centres. The effect was immediately ap})arent; 
all foreign merchants and bankers ivlio had 
confidence in their London agents remitted 
money to obkiin a higher rate of discount than 
what obtained in their respective countries. 
These reinittiincc's aeteil on the foreign ex¬ 
changes, causing them to rise to the gold export 
point (see Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges), 
necessitating the sliipment of gold to London. 

Another effect of high discount rates is tlic 
depression in the value of merchandise and 
securities, such as bonds and shares held on 
borrowed money, Tlicse are sent to markets 
abroad where money is cheaper, and naturally 
money is sent to London in payment of the 
goods and securities received. Another cause 
of fluctuations in foreign exchange is internal 
disturbance, cither social or financial, creating 
alaiTii and inducing the transference of money 
from one country to anotlier for safe custody. 

We have seen at intervals in Paris that dis¬ 
turbances have caused the exchange on London 
to advance very rapidly in consequence of large 
sums being sent to London for safe keeping. 


The season when English people migrate to 
the Continent is generally marked by a decline 
in the value of sovereigns abroad, and the ex¬ 
change is then said to move against this country. 
The quotation of exchange between countries 
using gold as the chief circulating medium can 
however only fluctuate between well-defined 
limits called the export or import gold points. 
Thus the exchange on fjondon cannot for any 
length of time below 26 frs. 10 c., nor 
rise above 25 fi s. 40 o. ; becavis.e in the former 
case gold would be from I omion to Paris 
to purchase [ o\ind.8 sterling, and in the latter 
ease the reverse operation would take place, 
and gold would be sent from Paris to Loudon. 
The difference of 30 c. oi 3d. per sovereign 
covers the freight and insurance, also the mint 
charges involved in converting the gold of one 
country into that of the other. 

There is, however, considerable diffieiilty at 
times in fixing the exchange between this 
country and another which has a silver or 
paper currency. Sometimes the variations are 
great and rapid ; sometimes it is difficult to fix 
a close ratio between buyers and sellers of ox- 
(‘hange on countries having a basis of circula¬ 
tion different from onr own. Let us take the 
excliange between tins country and India, 
which is the largest silver using country in the 
world. The excliange in London on India 
varies materially and suddenly. On some occa¬ 
sions there has been no reasonable quotation for 
bills on our great dependency, because of the 
uncertain value of silver. The rupee declined 
from llio rate of 2s. ^d. in 1864, to the rate 
Is. 2§d. in August 1892, and suliscqucntl) 
even lower. These enoi mous fluctuations arose 
from the variations in the gold price of silver 
in this country, but the fluctuations in the 
exchanges between India and other silver-using 
countries has been very slight. 

Thus the exchange between Shanghai and 
Calcutta did not vary so much during 
the year 1891 as the quotation between 
London and Paris ; in fact, the fluctuations 
between China and India seldom exceed ^ per 
cent, which represents the cost of freight and 
insurance on transmitting silver between those 
countries. 

The greatest variations, however, arise in 
the exchanges between this country and those 
where there has been a suspension of specie 
payments. The most notable instances are 
with Russia, Spain, and Portugal in Europe ; 
and with Brazil, Chili, and Argentine in America. 
There is hardly a limit to the possible deprecia¬ 
tion of a paper currency. We have noticed, 
with regard to Argentine, a premium on gold 
of 300 per cent, or a reduction in the value of 
paper to one-fourth of its former gold value. 

All depends in these cases upon the quantity 
of paper money issued, relatively to demand 
and to the absorbing power of the country con 
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cerned and upon the credit of the government 
which is responsible ibr the ultimate redemp¬ 
tion of the paper currency. We know that 
almost every country has passed througli this 
critical iinancial stage ; even in this country, at 
the beginning of the 19th century, gold has 
l)een (pioted at a premium of over 50 per cent, 
as against Bank of England notes. At su(;h a 
time tlie foreign exchanges were greatly adverse 
Uy this country, and all gold was exported. 
Eilty }eais ago the IJnitcrl States had a 
similar experience of a force<l paper currency 
with foreign exchanges all against that country, 
causing the exportation of gold and silver to 
[Hiy for war stores. We thus sec that fonn'gn 
3xchangc acts like a barometer giving indiea- 
tions of the liiiancial aspect in every country, 
acting as a vvai iiing when a linancial storm is 
impending, e.ounselling those who have too 
many engagements alloat to take in sail; while 
in fair wt aiher it giv<js an assurance of smooth 
water ahead, administering a well-founded irii- 
[ictiis to all wlio embark in legitimateenter[n ises. 

[See (h).scli<‘n, Foreitjn lixckfuigcs,^ s. Af. 

Exciian<;k, Forkkjn, practical working of. 
If it 1)0 sought to apply tlie theory of the 
foreign exclianges to practical ends, or to draw 
trustworthy eoiicliisions from their lliictuations, 
the following axioms should bo noted. 

Firstly, the enrrent rale of exchange is the 
price of a bill ot (cxcluiiige )'ith<'r at usance or 
at sight. It is not necessarily the ratio at 
which the money of one coniilry exchanges for 
the moiicy of another. At a time when e.<j. a 
chcxpie on Ihn’lin is to be bought at. 20*10 marks 
to the it may l)e nccoss,ny to pay 20*20 for 
(lerman gold coin (becaiiso it must \>r. assumed 
that the seller has been at tlK5 cxpimse of im- 
})oi ting it) ; lnit20’-10 would be called the rate 
o f e xc.l 1 ari ge, 11 o t 2 0 • 2 (). 

»S( I'lo'c'/g, tlie ju'ice ot bills is gova-rned by 
the ordinary laws of supply ami demand. 
Wlmti they grow scaiei' they grow dear, when 
they bccumc [tlentilul they Ix-oonii* clioap. If 
they bc('(un(' vtuy drar, llm would bo purchasers 
look roiiml to s('(' wlu'tio'i’ tlioiai is anything 
«dse they can remit to hotter advantage -pro¬ 
duce, let us say, or some particular stock 
exchange s'('(‘ui ity, or om* of the precious metals 

and, as soon as tic'v iliscover such an article, 
they eease hiixiiig bills, and tlio price stops 
rising ; it they Ijeeomc vt-ry cheap, the would-be 
selb'i's consider whetluu* it iiiiglit not pay better 
to employ tin* moiiey standing at their erolit 
ttbroail in the purchase of something—gold, say, 
or a toiL'ign bond which is saleable at home, 
and imme«iiately this becomes feasible thev cease 
olfering bills, ami the price stoi)s falling." 

Tnin/iy, the rate of exeiiange at A for cheques 
on B must corrcs[iond, or tend to correspond, 
with the rate of exchange at B for cheques on 
A, assuming tliat credit has not been shaken 
on either side, and that there exisU a free 


market for cheque and cable transfer. Other¬ 
wise exchange-dealers would secure a speedy 
and easy prolit. Thus if Paris telephones 
“Cheque London 25*26’' while here it stands 
at 25*24, bankers on both sides would instantly 
sell as much as possible, the result being as 
follows:— 

London pays say £5000 (amount of the Paris 
draft), and receives £5000 (proceeds of its draft 
on Paris for fr. 126,200 at 25*24). 

Paris pays fr. 126,200 (amount of the London 
draft), but receives fr. 126,100, proceeds of 
its draft on London for £5000 at 25*26 ; 
showing without any outlay whatsoever, a 
gain of 100 francs. This is called arbitrage- 
business, and illustrates the manner in which 
the exclianges are actually regulated, for it is 
of course obvious that under the inllueiice of 
. such transactions the rates in Paris and London 
will very speedily be brought to a level. 

Fourthly, as it is the custom of trade to give 
credit to the buyer who buys to sell again, most 
bills are drawn at a usance, varying from thirty 
days to six months, according to custom, and 
tlie usual exchange quotation a[)[)]ios to bills at 
usance. Between the exchange lor a bill at 
siglit and that for a bill at usance, tlie dillcr- 
Gnc»i depends on the I'ate of interest prevailing 
in the ))lace upon which it is drawn. The 
usance, for example, of bills on Italy is three 
monl.li.s, and if interest in Italy rules at 4 per 
cent, a bill at usance should cost 1 per cent less 
1 bull a bill at siglit. 

Fifthly, as the bills drawn on London from 
abroad vastly out number tlic hills drawn on 
abroad Irom London, the demand and supply 
of the former exercises a proport ionatcly great'T 
inllmmco over the course of the. exchange tlian 
tliat ot the latter. In other words, the actual 
rise or fall takes place on the foreign market, 
and London in most instances merely adjusts 
its rates according to tlie quotations telegraphed 
from a.broad. 

Ao.v////, in those eonntrie.s where the value of 
the cuMvucy o-^cillati'S in relation to gold, the 
exchange is .subject to two sets of lluctuations-— 
to tluctnatious of limited extent caused by 
changes in the ratio oi supply to demand, and 
to tluetnatioius of alnu).^t. unlimited extent 
caused by change.s iu the value of ilie curreiicy- 
rnedium. Thus, if the nuiinal exchange with 
a [)aper curremw ('ouiiiry be 4Sd, per gold, or 
$5 to £1, a rise in the gold premium, whicli is 
illimitable, from 20d per cent to 300 per cent 
would cause the excliaitgo to move from 16d. 

! per pa[)er, or per £, to 12d. per $ paper, 
nr S20 per £. 

[See Lord Gos.'heii, Foreiyn Exchanges (Effing¬ 
ham Wilson. 1^6;3)—-the classical work on this 
subject. For the calculations needed for “the 
solution of the problems encountered iu the 
merchant's every-day experieuce,” see especially 
the works of George Glare, A B C of the Foreign 
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Exchanges (Macmillan, 1895 ).—A Money Market 
Erimer (Effingham Wilson, 1893).—H. Deutsch, 
Arbitrage (Eff. Wilson).—Ottomar Haiipt, Arbi- 
trages et Parities, 1894. Franklin Esoher, special 
lecturer on Foreign Exchange at New York Univer¬ 
sity, in Elements of Foreign Exchange (Eff. Wilson, 
1910), gives an interesting explanation of the sub¬ 
ject from the point of view of the United States.— 
Hartley Withers, Money Changing^ 1918.] o. o. 

Exchange between Holland and Dutch 
India. (The guilder coliverfed in this state¬ 
ment as 12 —a! 1.) To ex[)]ain the working 
of the exchange between Holland and Dutch 
India, it is necessary to describe the different 
currency systems in force in the mother 
country and the d6]3ciulency. To begin with 
that of Holland. At the comrnenconeiit of 
the 19th century the state of the currency in the 
Netherlands was very unsatisfactory. From 
early times silver had been the only standard 
of value, but an almost unexampled variety of 
silver coin Wras in circulation, owing to the 
fact tlial, during tlie existence of tlic Kepublic 
of the United Netlicihauds, nearly every province, 
had a separate mint. Gold coin liad also been 
struck, and was a medium of exchange*, at rates 
officially fixed by the government ; luit silver 
alone wa,s Icg.il tender until the year 1816, 
when (Act of 28th Sejitember) dual legal 
tender was introduced at the ratio of 15*87, 
between the then current silver gilder of ‘200 
aas wciglii?!g 9-61 grammes fine, and the ten 
guilder piece weighing 6-056 grammes fine gold. 

Gold being thus over-valued, as compared 
-vvitli the biraeUllie ratio of 15.\ adopted by 
France ij: 1803, all the full weiglit silvei- coins 
wore driven out of the country, and gold 
coin, struck acconling to tlic law of 18(6, 
together with call the worn and clipped silver 
coin of earlier date, formed the only circulat¬ 
ing medium. 

To rcme<ly this state of affairs it was enacted 
in 1839 (Act of 22n(l March) that the historical 
guilder of the weight of 9*61 grammes fine silver 
should be reduced to the weight of 9*45 gram 
fine, thus raising the ratio from 15-87 to 15-60 ; 
but the clipping of the old coin continued on a 
most scandalous scale, so that often a premium 
of 5 to 7.1; per cent had to be paid for full 
w'eigbt ]tieces, A thoroughly eflicient reform 
of the currency became indispensable, and a 
general recoinage of all the old silver money, 
struck before 1 839, was accordingly ordered by 
the Act of 22nd May 1845. 

Within a couple of years a nominal amount of 
8'5 millions of guilders old silver (£7,083,000) 
was withdrawn from circnlation mid converted 
into new coin, at a cost of some 8 million.s 
(£666,600), the operation itself being to a 
great extent facilitated by the still existing 
double standard, gold coin being available for 
the use of the public in adequate quantities. 
At the same time, the question whether the 


double standard system could be continued, 
became a matter of ample discussion in the 
press, and after lengthened debates in parlia¬ 
ment the law ol 26th September 1847 was 
enacted, by which the monetary system of the 
Netherlands was based on the silver standard 
only, with the silver guilder of 10 grammes and 
as the unit, all the gold coins in the 
hands of the public being withdrawn from 
circulation and demonetised. 

This decision was tsken when iiotlung yethad 
transpired about the Californian and Australian 
gold-fields. That only became known to the 
world a couple of years later ; nothing, there¬ 
fore, can bo more erroneous than the assertion, 
often made, that the final adoption of the silver 
standard as basis of the monetary system of the 
Netherland.s originated in tlie fear of a probable 
fall in the value of gold. The greater con¬ 
venience of silver for domestic purposes was 
the principal motive for a reform which at that 
time perfectly answered tli(3 purpose. 

The recoinage of the old silver coins being 
! completed in 1S49, a beginning was made in 
I the Ibllowing year by withdrawing the gold 
: ten and five guilder pieces from circulation. 

: Of these g. 172 millioiiF' (£14,333,300) had 
; been coined and delivered to the public, but 
j scarcely one - tlnTd of that amount, say 
g.50 millions (£4,166,600) was presented for 
exchange against the state notes muntbiljetlen). 
These notes were intended to bo issued as a 
temporary medium of exeliange only, but as 
the public became accustomed to them tlioy 
proved so convenient that up to Oct. 1, 1904, 
they formed part of tJie, eun ency of the country 
to a limited extent—varying between 10 mil¬ 
lions (£833,300) originally and later 15 millions 
(£1,250,000). 

All the gold coins received from the public 
were sold on government account at a loss of 
1 million of guilders (£83,300), and altogether 
the reform of the currency, including the re- 
coinage of the old silver money, and the 
demonetisation of the former gold coin, has 
been edccted at a cost of about 10 millions 
(£833,300). 

Since that date, 1847, the state of the 
currency became most sati.sfactory in every 
respect, and certainly no new reform would 
have been thought of if the monetary policy 
of the neighbouring countries had remained 
unaltered. But in 1872 the rulers of Germany 
deemed it advisable to introduce gold as the 
standard of the newly-constituted Empire, and 
it soon became evident that Holland could not 
remain indifferent to the intended reform of the 
Gei-man currency. 

In October 1872, therefore, the Dutch 
government appointed a special commission to 
consider the subject and to advise as to the 
measures necessary in the intciests of the 
country, and in December the commission 
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ported that it would bo impossible for Holland 
to retain the silver standard established by the 
Act of November 1847, were all her neighbours 
to adopt gold as their standard of value. ^Accord¬ 
ing to their views the most desirable solution 
of the question for Europe in general would be 
the adoption by the leading monetary powers 
of the double standard—admitting the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as legal tender 
at the same fixed ratio of value. They con¬ 
sidered that a great stability of value for both 
metals would be the result of the compensatory 
action of that system, if introduced throughout 
the whole of Europe ; that Holland alone would 
be powerless in the matter, and therefore that- 
it would bo indispensable for Holland to adopt 
the single gold standard should Germany decide 
upon that lino of action, and that, in the mcan- 
tinui, without abrogating the law of 1847, the 
further coinage of silver on private account should 
at once bo restricted or stopped altogether. 

In conibnnity with the roeommendation of 
the commission, the closing of the Utrecht 
mint for private coinage of silver was ordered 
by the law of ‘Jlst May 1873, and on Germany 
oatablishiug the gold standard by the law of 9th 
July 1873, a bill was submitted to the states 
general, proposing the introduction of a legal 
tender currency of ten and five guilder pieces in 
gold, and the withdrawal from circulation of the 
silver stamlard coins issued umler the currency 
regulalions of 1847. The bill, however, was 
rejected ; matters remained as they were until 
the middle of the year 1875, when, according 
lo the law of 0th June, tho mint was opened 
to the public for the coinage of ten guilder i)ieocs 
of 0-048 grammes lino gold, to bo legal tender 
concuriently with tho silver guilder, tho furthor 
coinage of which remained proliibiteil. 

'riius tho system of the i^talon hoifen.r. was 
introduce!I in tiie Net licrlands, and, though it 
is of course open to the greatest objections, it 
must bo ackiiowledg! !l that, up to tliis moment, 
it has caused no serious inconvenience or mis- 
chiot whati'.vcr. Asa rule, the balance t)f trade 
is in lavoiir ot llollaii'l, and bulli!)n iccordingly 
flows ill iVi'cly. Hut oi'casiou.illy (he thio turns. 

03 was the cas.^ in 1S8‘2, when a strong ilemand 
lor export s!>t in and the bank’s stock of gold, 
which ahmit tli(\ iniil<ilt3 ot Iv'-fSi) had anmunted 
to 80,000,000 of guiMcrs ('Jo.iWUkGO'O), de¬ 
creased ti> below r.,000,000 (flit),500). ’The 
detect ot the syst!Mn then hecaiue ovidmit. If 
oiu'o thi3 gold stock of the country were ex- ! 
haustol, silver would become tlie nVulator of ' 
the curreiicy witliout any other limit to the 
depreciation of tho currency and a correspond¬ 
ing rise in tlio foreign exclianges tliaii the price 
ot Uir silver in tho London market. 

To protect tho general interests of the 
country against the serious dangoi-s eventually 
certain to result from such an unsettled state 
of atlairs, a bill was passe-i (Act of 27th April 


1884) empowering the government, as soon as 
the state of the currency should render it 
necessary, to withdraw from circulation, and to 
sell in the open market, silver coin to the 
amount of 25,000,000 of guilders (£2,083,300, 
at 12 gs. =£1) and to buy gold with the pro¬ 
ceeds. Up to this moment, however (February 
1911) there has never been any need to put this 
measure-which in the full sense of the terra 
may be considered as the safety valve of the 
present currency system of Holland—into force. 
The law of 1884 is the unequivocal acknow¬ 
ledgment of tho ])rinciplG that the state is 
responsible for the maintenance of the gold value 
of the silver cuiTency, and that it is one of the 
flrst duties of every government that has imposed 
a standard of value upon its subjects to take 
every reasonable precaution in its power to pre¬ 
vent that standard from fluctuating. 

'llui currency system which has now beer 
in force in Holland for about forty years, 
though defective iii principle, has fully answered 
the recpiirements of the country, and it may 
remain unaltered for many years more unless 
it breaks down through the immense profit to 
bo ma<le by unscrupulous persons in manufac¬ 
turing illicit coins of exactly the same weiglit 
and standard as the legal ones. But if tliis 
becomes tho case, it will not only be Holland 
but nearly the whole continent that will have 
to face a dilliciilty of tho greatest magnitude, 
the solution ot which may make an internationaL 
understanding with respect to money matters 
more urgent than ever. 

Having thus described the system of currency 
ill toice in Holland, wo will now turn to that 
of her Indian possessions. 

In Dutch India the state of the currency 
was for many years even worse tluiii it was in 
the mother country before the reform of 1817 
was circctcd, and even the government itself 
was instrumental in wilfully perverting the 
currency of the colony. 

The erroneous idea prevailed that the wants 
of the native population were on too limited 
a scale to require tho preeious metals fur a 
general medium of exchange, ami that it was 
in the interest of “the good peoph^ of these 
countries to increase the circulation of copper 
coin as much as possible” (fAvni: of the 
Ootrr7Lor-(i^,:n^r<il of Dufeh fivliit., of 25th June 
1818).' IIoiico the goveriiineiit continued for 
years to etlcct the bulk of its pay incuts in 
copper money, the so-called do'ts^ {daif'ni), 
which were impoitcal in large quantities ficTu 
Holland with the unavoidable result that all 
the good money formerly issued was driven out 
of tho country. Silver was still tho legal 
standard, and the silver guilder the unit of 
account, but virtually only copper remained as 
the general circulating meilium for the whole 
community. A general depreciation of the 
currency wa.s tho natui*al con 3 e(pieuce of this 
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itate of affairs, a loss of 25 to 30 per cent 
having to be incui’red on every remittance to 
Holland or elsewhere. 

The colony suffered severely for man}* years 
under this miserable |ind scandalous condition 
of the currency. At last the government be¬ 
came aware that measures of a most stringent 
character ought to be taken to resettle currency 
matters on a satisfactory basis. By the law of 
1st May 1854 the monetary system of the 
mother country, as regulated by the law' of 
1847, was introduced in Dutoh India, and 
since that time notliing has been left undone 
by the authorities to secure the colony the 
benefit of a thoroughly efficient currency. For 
some consecutive years large shipments of silver 
coin from Holland to Java were made on govern¬ 
ment account, between 1854 and 1860, 90 
millions of guilders (£7,500,000). Every¬ 
where an opportunity was offered to exchange 
silver for the circulating copper money, and 
thus a long-wished-for reform was effected at a 
cost to the state of about 20 millions of guilders 
(£1,666,600). 

Ever since that date the condition of the 
cuiTency in Dutch India has been as satis¬ 
factory, nay as perfect, as in the mother 
country itself; even the late silver crisis leav¬ 
ing it altogether unaffected in consequence of 
the measures taken by the govcriirnont to 
keep the currency at the standard value by 
closing the Utrecht mint, not only for the 
home, but also for the colonial coinage. 
Having no mint of its own, Dutch India 
has always been sn[)[)lie(l with the money 
required for circulation by sjiecie imports from 
Holland, the standard coin being exactly 
identical, and the stock of silver legal temicr 
money available in Holland has till now bee 
more than sufficient to meet tlie requirements 
of the circulation of the colony. 

Thus A very close link exists between the 
currency of Dutch India and that of Hol¬ 
land. At first it was thought that .silver 
might remain the standard in the eastern 
possessions of the kingdom, whatever reform 
might be introduced in the monetary system of 
the mother country ; but gradually the convic 
tion prevailed that, equally with the people of 
Holland, the Indian subjects were entitled to 
protection from the difficulties in which the 
action of a depreciating currency must necessarily 
involve them, and to remove all uncertainty as 
to the standard of value in the colony the law 
of 28th March 1877 decided that gold ten 
guilder pieces should from that date be legal 
tender in Dutch India,—thus establishing the 
monetary system of the colony on exactly the 
same basis as in Holland. 

Meanwhile no gold whatever is to be found 
in circulation in Dutch India ; but the lack of 
^Id has never caused any inconvenience, and 
is in fact of no consequence so long as the 


circulating silver money fetches the full value 
of gold for payments in Holland. More than 
oi:ce Dutch India has had to face an unfavour¬ 
able balance of trade, making the export of 
specie unavoidable (Table A), but the rate of ex- 

Table A. 

Imports and Exports of Silver Coin 
fryni and to Holland. 

(The :^iiil(3or converter! as 


Years. 

GoverP’neiit account, j 

Private account. 1 

Iinporl-.. 

Exports. ! 

I m ports. 

Exports. 

18.S8 

& 

£ 

- - 1 

7‘M,166 

& 

LSS9 

806,660 


792,500 

_ 

1890 

838,338 


210,100 

___ 

1891 

83,333 


— 

so 4,106 

1S9-2 

100,606 

_ 

315,667 

733,333 

1893 

83,39.3 


__ 

_ 

1894 

83,333 


33'2 

— 

l.s;>5 

_— 

— 

. —. 

— 

INOO 

51.-..MO 


1,542 

— 

IMn 

1,S<»8 

183,333 


_ 

300 

1809 

_ 

1 _ 1 

075,600 

-• 

1900 

198,750 

1 ! 

— 

— 

1901 

170,066 


_— 

750,154* 

1902 

— 

1 —— 

12,022 

250,000 

1903 

83,333 i 


— 

1904 

i 91,067 1 

1 —' 

— 

— 

190.') 

350,000 I 

— 

1,479 


1900 

875,000 

, — 

83,333 

_ 1 

1907 1 

583,333 

—. 

4,l!l7 

- j 

1908 

— 


— 

L- 


ff'.'ible 33. 

JVdaolit Rates of Exchange for Bank Bills, 



Ain.stcT'Oam 
.‘Oix monilis' date. 

London 

six months’ Higlit. 

(Par = ;?. 12 ) 

y»'ar.s. 

Lowest. 

1 

Td 

B 

i 

< 

Highest 

.75 

V 

Sf 

3 

Average. 

1888 

103 

lois 

102A 

11-85 

11-075 

11-75 

IS89 

102i 

lOOA 

lOU 

11-975 

11-70 

11-825 

1S90 

102 

99! 

im\ 

12-05 

11-80 

11-925 

1891 

101 

90| 

looji 

12-05 

11-925 

11-975 

1892 

101J 

991 

1005 

12-10 

11-90 

12- 

1893 

102.1 

100 

101} 

12-05 

11-825 

11-94 

1894 

lOU 

100 

lOOJ 

12-05 

11-90 

11-975 

189,5 

100§ 

100 

lOOA 

12-125 

12-0-25 

12-075 

1890 

lOU 

100 

100| 

12-15 

12-025 

12-09 

1S97 

191J 

100} 

101 

12-06 

11-94 

12- 

1893 

101} 

100} 

101 

12* 

11-90 

11-95 

1899 

1024 

loof 

101! 

11-95 

11-SO 

11-875 

1900 

102} 

101§ 

102,}, 

11-86 

1 11-79 

11-825 

1901 

1011 

100} 

lOiA 

12-01 

11-84 

11-94 

1902 

101} 

lOOii 

lOOH 

12-075 

11-925 

12- 

1903 

lOlJ 

100} 

lOiA 

12 * 

11-875 

11-94 

1904 

101} 

100} 

101 

11 -96 

11-91 

11-94 

1905 

lOH 

101 

101 ! , 

11-925 

11-85 

11-89 

1906 

102ii 

101 ! 


11-90 

11-775 

11-84 

1907 

1023 

102} 

102 i 1 

n-825 

11-075 

n ‘75 

1908 

102} 

lOli 

102 ! 

11-94 

11-725 

11-83 


change never exceeded the bullion point of gold 
(see Gold Points in Foreign ExoriANOEs), 
since silver could always be used as a remittance 
to Holland in order to effect payments there, 
or to purclmse sterling bills in Amsterdam foi 
payments in England. 
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In consequence rates of exchange at Batavia 
—the financial centre of Dutch India—have 
maintained a most remarkable steadiness during 
the last forty years, as shown in table B, see 
page 775, to ex|:)lain which it may be added that 
the way of quoting the rate of bills drawn on 
Amsterdam is exactly the reverse of the quota¬ 
tions for sterling paper. For the latter the 
Dutch Indian currency is the fluctuating term, 
the quotation consisting of a varying number 
of guilders and cents to bo paid for the pound 
sterling. In the exchange between Batavia and 
Amsterdam, on the otlKu- hand, the latter place 
gives the “uncertain” a quotation of 101, 
meaning that g. 100 Dutcli Indian currency 
gives claim to g. 101 Netherlands currency. 
Tims it is obvious that a rise in the quotation 
of hills on Amsterdam ninst correspond to a 
decline in sterling quotations. [See Exchange, 
Forkicn, practical working of.] 

During the last forty yt^irs in drawing from 
Java the extreme rates for Dutch bills have 
been and 104^, and for English bills 

g. 12*15 and g. 11*376, thus showing a fluctua- 
fion of only 5^ per cent for tlio foiiner, and 7 
per cent for the latter bills. Since 1875, when 
the gi'oat fall in the price of bar silver set in, 
rates have not fluctuated moi’o thau 2^ or 3 per 
cent. Thus Duteli India has betMi spared the 
disturhaucc in money ami exchange matters 
which has caused so much iuconyeiiicrice and 
loss in British India. 

By th(i law of DecemlxT 31, 1903, renewing 
the charter of tlie Nctlierl nids bank, power 
was granted it to issue notes of 10 guilders 
(Ids. 8d.), and simuUancoii.sly the state notes 
were withdrawn from circulation. Since then 
the regulation of tlie fidueiary enrremey of Hol¬ 
land has remained in the liands of the bank 
under tlio regulations ordered by law. 

[But the liv't is not to lie overlooked that the 
whole structure of the curii uey of Dutch Jiulia 
Tiiust collapse in case lloliaii<l is lorced by circum¬ 
stances to complete its monetary reform by the 
(iemoiu'tisation of the silver actually circulating 
a.s full legal tender money. Then the colony 
woiiM be ohligi'd to follow, ami it is therefore* not 
at all im\>ossible that at seune future period even 
the Eastern Archqielago may ainiear in the market 
for the sale of silver and tlu> purchase ol golil, 
unless it may still bo })raolie,al)le to arrive at, an 
international umlerstamling about the tree coinage 
of silver as proiiosed originally in the report of the 
Duteh lUirreney e.ominission <if 1872.] N.r.v. tl. b. 

[Ratio of ■'liver to gold in Holland, taking mint 
charges into aeeouut, 1;)’020 to l.J 

Excuanof. hktwffn Great Biuiain and 
Bi:insii India. The drop in the value of 
silv(T, commencing after 1867 (see Latin 
Union), compelled the government of British 
India to make in 1893 an arningemeut for its 
Temittauces between India and Loudon, similar 
ill many lesjiects to tliat in existence betwe»-n 
Hollami ami the Dutch Indies (see Exchange 


BETWEEN Holland and Dutch India). The 
rate at which council bills were issued in London 
was separated from the price of silver. In 
order to effect this, the coinage of rupees in 
India on private account was suspended, with 
a view to the introduction of a gold standard. 
The Indian government had been anxious that 
this step should be taken ; but the home goveriD 
merit desired that a thorough examination into 
the whole matter should be previously made. 
A departmental committee was apiiointcd, con¬ 
sisting of Lord Llersohell, afterwards lord 
chancellor, chairman, other members lieing Mr. 
Leonard, now Lord, Courtney, Sir Thomas, 
afterwards Lord, Farrer, Sir lleginald, now Lord, 
Wei by of the treasury, Mr. Arthur Godley, 
now Lord Kilbracken, of the India ollice. Sir 
Richard Str.ichcy, and the late Mr. B. W. 
Currie, wlio was a member of the council of 
India and of the firm of Glyn and Co. The 
committee considered the proposals of the 
Indian government, which aimed at fixing the 
exchange at the rate of Is. 6d. per rujioe. This 
rate tlie committee did not adopt; the market 
rate being at the time (Juno 1893) approximat¬ 
ing to Is. 2d. for the rupee. The general con¬ 
clusions of the committee, in their re[»ort to tlie 
seci'idary of state for India, Lord Kimberley, 
were that “ wJiile conscious of tlie gravity of 
the suggestion, we cannot, in view of the serious 
evils witdi which the government of India may 
at any time be (sonfronted if matters are left as 
tlu-y are, advise your lordship to over-rule the 
jni^posal for the closing of the mints and the 
adoption of a gold standard, which that govern¬ 
ment, with their responsibility and deep interest 
in the success of the measures suggested, have 
suhmitted to you. But we consider that tlie 
following modification of these proposals are 
advisable :—The closing of the mints against 
the free coinage of silver should be aecom]ianicd 
by ail au noun cement that though closed to the 
jiiihlic, they will be used by the government for 
the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold, at 
a ratio to be then fixed, say Is. 4d. jier rupee ; 
and I hat in the government treasuries gold will 
be received in satisfaction of pulilic dues at the 
same ratio.” The Indian government acted 
immediately on this recommendation, and an 
aet was passed in the council at Calcutta (June 
1893) carrying the report of the committee 
into c.lfect, and fixing tlie rate at Is. Id. 

The action of the governineiit in 1893 was 
immediately followed by a rise in the selling 
rate of India council bills in London from about 
Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. for tlie iu]»ee, and by a rather 
more than corresponding fall in the market 
]iriee of silver. Suggestions have been made 
to bring the rate for council bills upwards to 
l.s. 6d., and ultimately to about 2s. for the 
rupee. It remains to be seen whether the 
Indian government will have sufficient control 
over the market for bills to enable it to carry 
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this into effect. Nor can the influence on the 
coinage legislation of other countries—as for 
example on the United States of America—or 
on the rate of exchange in the trade witli. other 
silrer-using countries be stated at pit sent, or 
the effect which may be produced on the trade 
of British India, or on the condition of the 
people. One result, if the measure continues 
to operate, will be the formation of the largest 
“token” circulation of coins that has been 
known in modern times, as the rupee will cir¬ 
culate at the rate which the government fixes 
it at relatively to gold, irrespective of the gold 
price of uncoined silver ; while for the ywesent, 
at all events, there is no gold coin cmient to 
represent the rupee. A further resulu will be 
the entire separation of the rate for the bills 
on India from the market value of the ordinary 
circulation of the country. The council bills 
are, as was desired, issued at the rate fixed 
for the time by the Indian govijrnnient. The 
arrangements, in so far as they are based on an 
authoritative rate fixed by a government !or 
monetary transactions, and a fixed ratio be¬ 
tween gold and silver are similar in some yioints 
to those on which bi-metallic systems have been 
fi)undcd ; but wliile this is the case, the leading 
principle of bi-metallism, namely, the ])ower 
of the subject to have his bar silver or bar 
gold coined into money and to bo able to ])ay 
his debts with either metal so coined, is entirely 
absent. The success of the plan depends solely 
on the power w'ldcli the Indian Council may 
be able to exert over the Loudon market. The 
Indian Coinage Acts of 1899 and 190() enacted 
that “gold coins, whether coined at Her 
^Majesty’s Royal Mint in England, or at any 
mint established in pursuance of a procla¬ 
mation of Her Majesty as a branch of Her 
Jilajesty’s K"yal Mint, shall be a legal tender 
in payment or on account at the rate of 
fifteen rupees for one sovereign.” No such 
gold coins have yet (1914) been struck at any 
mint in India. 

No reference has been made in this state¬ 
ment to other points, many of great weiglit, 
connected with this question, such as the 
I)ossibility of private coinage — in tlic vast 
region of India, much of which is not under 
the control of our government—of spurious 
silver rupees equally valuable with those issued 
by authority, an operation which would be very 
profitable to the coiner (this, however, up to 
the present, 1914, does not appear to have 
been carried on to any very large extent)—of 
the effect on the Indian cultivator of the soil, 
who will now be deprived of the resource which 
silver, in the form of ornaments, has been to 
him in time of famine—or of the result on the 
trade of other silver-using countries. 

The measure was designed to prevent the 
rate from dropping lower, but it will have the 
effect of stereotyping the loss entailed by the 


fall in exchange both on the government and 
on jaivate individuals at the point at present 
fixed. 

[See Rtport of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Indian Currencyy 1893.— Com'espondence 
between the Oocernwent of India and the Secreta/ry 
of State, 1893. Comp. £coiu Journal, Sept. 1898.] 

[Ratio of silver to gold in India, with rupee at 
Is. 4d., taking mint charge into acet., 22*37 to 1.] 

Exchange, Internal. One factor in the 
calculation of all exchanges is the cost of the 
transmission of bullion, including therein the 
cost of actual transport and the risk and trouble 
involved. In the foreign exchanges those 
charges are in a goneval way concealed by the 
fact that the two sides are in terms of different 
currencies ; and they are modified by the com¬ 
petition of bills of exchange, acxjordiug to the 
supply and demand of whicli will be the pro¬ 
portion of such charges which a remitter will 
have to bear. The same expenses attach to the 
settlement of transactions between diiferent 
parts of the same country, but they arc rendered 
more apparent by being cxqiressed in the form 
of a commission or premium. They are also 
usually more uniform, as they are not atfectwl 
by momentary competition, but are governed 
by the condition of th(‘. banking system, tending 
gradually to diminish in proportion to the com¬ 
pleteness of its development. 

In this xjoimtry the facilities for internal 
exchange are considerable, and its cost has been 
brought to a low jioint. The post-ofiice system 
of money orders, and of postal notes and orders, 
furnishes the means of remitting small sums to 
almost eveiy village, at a cost that has continually 
decreased as the facilities offered have increased. 
In the first (piartor of the })r(;sent century re¬ 
mittances could only be made to a few towns, and 
at a cost of about per cent. At the present 
time the number of points to, or from, which re- 
mitt-ances may be made has risen to upwards of 
10,000, whilst the cost may not much exceed one- 
liall’ per cent. Eor larger sums remittances were 
formerly made by bankers’ drafts, or bank post 
bills, the charges on which were defrayed partly 
by a direct commission, and partly by deferred 
payment. At the present time, by means of the 
country cheque clearing (see Clearing Sys¬ 
tem), remittance may be made throughout the 
whole of England and Wales absolutely without 
cost, wliilst for the collection of drafts other 
than chcijues, and for all collections in Scotland 
and Ireland, the cost has been brought generally 
to about 2 V ^ cent. This result is greatly 
due to the spread of branch hanking (see Banks, 
England and Wales), 

In the United States the development of the 
national banking system (see Banks, National, 
U.S.A.) has led to remarkable results in the 
same direction. This system was established in 
1865, at which time the cost of southern and 
western exchange on New York vas from X to 
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jMjr cent, and even for different parts of the 
<tate of New York it was ^ per cent. The dilli- 
culty of obtaining reliable remittances was ev<^n 
more serious than its cost, as the notes or drafts 
of banks in any state were frequently quite use¬ 
less but a few miles beyond its borders. By 
1890 the rates of commission or premium, on 
internal exchange;, had so far declined that they 
ranged from 1 cent per $100 of 1 per cent) 
in some small states, as Rhode Island and New 
Hamjhsliirc, up to 21 cents per $100 (i- of 1 
l)er cent), in Nevada, Texas, and some other 
states. The iniluenco of the Bank Act of 1913 
on internal exchange remains to be seen. 

In Fiance the Bank of l^’rance, through its 
numerous branches, has long allbrded consider¬ 
able facilities for internal oxeliarigo, which have 
increased in recent years by the still more 
inimerous branches of otlier banks. ii. w.b. 

ExuHAN(ii5 OF Notes (in reference to the 
note circulation in Scotland), All the banks 
now ( 1911) carrying on business in Scot¬ 
land are liaitks of issue. They are nine in 
number, and there is a stringent system main¬ 
tained of exchange,of notes once a day in every 
t(»wn ill wliicli there arc two or more banks. 
In I III* ease of a bank hobling the notes of 
another l.)ank not represented in its town, these 
are remitted to the issuing hanks at short in- 
tervals. On Saturdays tliere is an afternoon 
as well as a nioi ning exchange, so that the re¬ 
turns of circulation made at tlio close of Viusiness 
oil Saturdays, as reipiircd by the terms of the 
Bank Act tff 1815, exhibit the amount of notes 
then in active circulation, t.e. in the pockets 
and tills of the people. No hank ever issues 
tlie notes of any one of the other hanks. 

'riie notes are, by the system tleserilied above, 
“ cleai't'd ” to a gicat extent independently of 
the ordinary settlement of drafts and bills 
between the banks. The system is .a very eon- 
venieiit one, and saves the banks concerned a 
great deal ol‘ labour. 

All clearing hoii.se halaiieos, other than those 
arising at the Fdiiiburgh eleariiig-house, are 
settled by drafts on Kdiiiburgh, which pa.ss 
through the elt-ariiig - house Miere, and the 
halauces of the lOdinburgh eloaring-house .are 
settled bi-weekly by transfers of eash made in 
London four days later. Interest at 3 })er cent 
is paid by the debtor banks on balances until 
the date of tinal settlement in liomion. 

Kx(’Han(;e BroivF.k. Unlike (he bill-broker 
(see BiLi,-BiiOKiN(’.), who in most cases is really 
a dralrr in hills, which he buys and sells for his 
own acoount, the exchange ov jorciijn bill broker 
is strictly what tlie title of his calling implies, 
namely, an intermediary or negotiator between 
the buyers and sellers of bills of exchange drawn 
on fon igii countries. 

Such bills fall into two classes ; those drawn 
from the provinces, and those drawn from, or 
held in, liOndon, As regards the former, all 


practically pass through the country banker 
into the hands of his London agent for 
negotiation, and, as the latter does not attend 
’Change, they are, without exception, sold 
through brokers. In the case, however, of 
London-drawn paper, or of such as is remitted to 
London houses, the seller is quite at liberty, if 
he so chooses, to go on ’Change and save the 
brokerage by offering the bill for sale himself; 
blit ho usually linds it to his advantage to em¬ 
ploy a skilled agent. 

The exchange broker must be sufficiently 
familiar with foreign law and custom- to be able 
to point out and explain any irregularity of 
form, stamp, or endonsement, etc., in the bills 
that pass through his hands. He ought also 
to be competent, besides knowing the present 
state of the exchange, to form an opinion as to 
its probable course, in order to advise his client, 
if need be, when best to buy or sell. He is 
also expected, when executing a buying order, 
to protect his client’s interest by exercising a 
due regard to the liiiancial and moral standing 
of the parties to the bill. 

On conchuling a bargain, the broker makes 
it legally binding by passing a contract note to 
both parties, giving particulars of the bill and 
specifying the rate at which it has been sold. 
In the buyer’s copy he also lills in tlio name of 
the party who has to deliver, and in the seller’s 
that of the party who has to reiieivc and pay. 
Payment, it may be added, is not elfected 
through the broker, as in stock exchange trans¬ 
actions, hut tlio ])rincipals settle direct on the 
following day. The charge for brokerage is 
nominally one per mille (2s. per cent), but is 
subject to modification. Brokerage accounts 
are rend(‘red onee a year. 

The growing tendency to effect settlements by 
bill on London, instead of by bills drawn from 
England on abroad, is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that, notwitlishinding the enormous 
inerea.so in our foreign trade in the last half- 
century, the number of exchange brokers has 
only risen, acconling to the Post-Office Directory, 
from 13 in 1841 to 16 in 1911, as against an 
increase during that period in tlie number of 
London stock brokers from 343 to u[)wards of 
5000, with over 2300 clerks besides. g. o. 

Exchanger, Royal. The chief functions 
of the king’s or loyal exchanger were as 
follows: to buy bullion for coin save where 
IiriVate mints existed, to exchange current coin 
of one metal or denomination for that of others, 
and to exchange foreign and English coins. 

In the reign of Henry 1. we find this office 
and that of moneyer united and vested in one 
person. But this union did not continue. 
Succeeding kings separated the office of ex¬ 
changer and developed its constitution. Thus 
Edward I. had tables of Exchange set up in vari¬ 
ous places, as York, Dover, Canterhuiy, etc. 
In addition to the other and more ordinary ser^ 
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▼ices which he performed, the exchanger and his 
subordinates were entrusted with the important 
duty of so discharging his office that the export 
of precious metals from the country might be 
prevented. He continued a royal functionary 
and in discharge of his duties till the reign of 
Henry VIII. Then the complaiTits of the gold¬ 
smiths and the advice of Sir Thomas Gresham 
were listened to, and in 1539 the office of the 
royal exchanger was abrogated on the ground i 
that its charges and action impeded traffic. 
Despite a nominal restoration in 1546, the 
previous date may be regarded as marking the 
termination of this restraint on the exchange. 
Statesmen and theorists wore, however, very 
much divided as to the expediency of this action, 
and the protests against the extinction of the 
office proceed from well-known men, as for in¬ 
stance, Sir Robert Cotton. 

Its reconsiitiitioii was mooted at the very 
beginning of the reign of Charles I. (in 1626). 
The goldsmiths were heard in opposition in the 
privy council, but did not prevail. On 25th 
May 1627 the revival of the exchanger was 
announced, and the king appointed “Henry, 
Eaii of Holland, and his deputies, to have 
the office of our changes, exchanges, and out- 
changes, whatsoever, in England, Wales, and 
Ireland," for a period of thirty-one years. 
The goldsmitlis petitioned, and the House of 
Commons protested against this reconstituted 
office. The Earl of Holland offering to submit 
his office to the judgment of the latter body, a 
debate took place, and it was agreed that it was 
• a “grievance." No steps seem to have been 
taken to exercise any jurisdiction, and no 
attempt was made sul)sc<pieutly to revive this 
ancient office. 

[Ruding’s A inials of i/ie ('oimge .—Macidiersoii, 
Annals of Commerce. — Uynior, FieAera; an<l MSS. 
authorities.] fn c. k. a. 


EXCHEQUER. 

Exchequrr, En.rly History of, 779; Exchequer, present 
constitution of, p. 781; Exchequer, Scothnnl, p. 784 ; 
Exchequer liill, p. 7St; Exchequer Bill, History of, 
p. 784 ; Exchequer Bond, p. 785 ; Exchequer Bon<l, 
History of, p. 7S5 ; Exchequer, Closing of, 1672, p. 786. 

Exchequer, Eari^y History of. The 
Exchequer, i.e. the department of governmeii 
.which superintended and managed the king’s 
revenues, and into which all dues were paid 
appears as an organised part of the state systeir 
in Norman times. In Early English time; 
there seems to have been a treasury, sometimes 
at Winchester, sometimes at Westminster, 
while a hoard was kept in the king’s chamber, 
and local treasuries were found in some pro 
vincial towns (Hall, Antiquities of the Exchequer^ 
p. 3), but there are no traces of a court ol 
account so early. Richard, Bishop of London, 
the treasurer, son of Bishop Nigel of Ely, anc 


our chief authority for the early history of the 
exchequer, writing in 1178 (Liebermann, p. 
il), states that it dates from the Norman Con- 
(piest, the arrangement being taken from the 
exchequer acros.s the seas (Dialogus de ScaxcariOf 
i. iv.). Though this face of a Norman origin 
for the English exchequer cannot be proved, it 
is probable that both came into existence about 
the same time ; even if entirely iiide\)eudeut, 
the English exchequer is certainly not much 
older than the Norman ; whiltj on the other 
hand, some of its peculiarities, such as the 
“blanch faim," show that the system was not 
1 boiTowed ill its entirety from Normandy. 

In IL’iiry I.’s time it is found as a distinctly 
organised department aud as a court of law 
under the name “ si accai iuTii." a name derived 
from the cheipiered cloih which covered the 
table at whicdi the accounts were made up. 
All the linaiicial business of the crown was 
carried on at the exchequer, and as in early 
times the regulation of linanee and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice were intimately connected, 
much judicial work fell for a while under its 
contiol, until, with the elaboration of the 
judicial system, new courts arose, and until its 
authority was restrained by Magna Carta, by 
the statute of Rutland (12 Edw. I.) and by 
other statutes, to cases which directly atVocted 
the revenue. This close connection between 
justice and hnaiUM! is indicated by the fact that 
the odicials who sat as jnsHtuirii in the curia 
regis, the supremo judici.il court, sat also in the 
exchequer as bdvoyies scaccorii. These* werc/ tlio 
groat officers of the household and others 
specially named by the king, presided over by 
the king or by his representative, the chief 
justiciar, until the hnal disappearance of that 
official in Henry III.’s reign, when the treasurer, 
always an important functioiiaiy, took the 
foremost place. The treasurer, wlio was assisted 
in the performance of his duties by the chamber¬ 
lains, had indeed the superintendence of every 
department, and was responsible for the com- 
j)ilatioii of tlio groat roll, the annual record of 
the crown dues, while he also gave directions 
for the execution of the royal writs. The 
chancellor, the representative of the equitable 
jurisdiction, acted as nominal guardian of the 
great seal, and also as a check upon the 
treasurer, whoso roll was copied by one of Ihe 
chancellor’s clerks. The constable, with derical 
assistance, made payments to the royal oilicers 
and others upon receipt of the king’s writ, for 
without such a warrant the issue of money was 
strictly forbidden. To cut the tallies (see 
Tallies), used as receipts, a cutter of the tallies 
was employed. Under these more important 
dignitaries were a largo body of officials, sitting 
in the lower chamber, who prepared the 
summonses and other business, and acted as 
fiscal experts. Some of these offices were held 
in foe, and mention is found of a woman hold 
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ing office as chairiberlain and acting by deputy 
(Hall, p. 82). 

Full sessions of the exchequer were held at 
Easter and at Michaelmas, generally at West¬ 
minster, although instances of its session else¬ 
where are found as late as the reign of Edward 
II. (Madox, ii. p. 7). Other sessions were held 
during the Hilary and Trinity terms, and when¬ 
ever it was deemed neecssary, not excepting 
Sunday (Thomas, p. 7). 

Manifold were the duties of the officials in 
connection with the revenue ; not only did they 
receive payments from the sheriils and others 
responsible for debts to the crown after careful 
examination of the accounts, but they also 
directed jsiymcnts to be made to meet the 
royal requirements, and met administrative 
expenses of all kinds. 

Business was cari'icd on in two departments. 

(1) The u])per chamber, known as the ex- 
chocpicr of account (scaecanain inajvs'), where 
the- reports of the sheriils and of others were 
n'ceived, and when; all legal negotiations were 
carried on. 

(2) The lower chamber or cxchoi|uer of re(!ci})t 

iii/rrii<.s) where the money was paid 
down, weigliod, and ticsted, and (Voin whence it 
was issued when necessary. The proceedings 
in the of a shei'ilf, the most i)nportant of 
all aceounlaiil.s, may 1x3 taken as typical of the 
method adopted in transactions with the cus¬ 
tomers, esi‘,he.atovs, bailill’s, and others respon¬ 
sible for the collection of tlu' revenue. 

At Master the sheriff having received a 
summons and a staUmicnt of the items for 
which ho had to account, apjH'anal in person at 
the exchequer, unless excused for special reasons, 
when an attorney of suitable rank might act as 
his representative. The view of his aeeount was 
then taken, and a prod’er was made by liiin, 
briii.r generally an instalment of half the total 
cimoiiiit ibr which he was responsible. In 
return lie received a receipt, known as a /o7///, 
the eoiinterfoil of which was retained at th (3 
e\ehe(pier. When suminoinal to the Michaelmas 
sesdoii, (he slierilf was recpiirod to answer for 
the full annual dues “in money or in tallies” ; 
he tluMi presented tlie tally or the voucher 
which represented such payments or allowances 
AS might already have been made, togetlier with 
the reuriinder still due in eash, and received 
lull <pii(ta!iee o( his obligations. A siinplo 
expedient for halaneiiig the liabilities and the 
actual ]>avnumts of the sboritV was devised bv 
means i)t connteis placed upon the squares of 
the eihapiered table, those on the oue side of 
the table representing the value of the tallies, 
warrants, and specie presented by the sheriffi, 
and those on the other the amount for which 
he w;is liable, so that it was easy at a glance 
to see whether the sherilf had met his obliga¬ 
tions or not. Ill Tudor times “pen and ink 
dotji took the place ot counters, and are found 


in use for the last time in 1676 (Hall, AtUv- 
quities of the Exchequer^ p. 131). 

Depreciation of the coinage through wear 
and the possibility of fraud led in early times 
to the adoption of precautionary measures. 
Thus when money was paid by tale a payment 
of sixpence on every pound was added to make 
good any possible deficiency ; this tvas found 
to be inadequate, and in place of such a pay¬ 
ment ad scalam, a payment per pensuyii was 
demanded, by which any deficienc}’’ in tho 
actual weight had to be made up, or a com¬ 
position of one shilling in the pound was 
exacted. In some cases the coin was submitted 
to a smelting test; this was generally done 
with the farm of tho county, which was said to 
be blanched or dealbated, when such a test or 
a composition in lieu of it had been accepted. 
A regular stalF of officials was employed in the 
exchequer of receipt to see that real combustion, 
i.e. the actual testing of bullion, or nominal 
combustion, i.e, the additional payment offered 
as a substitute, was not evaded by the king’s 
debtors (see Assay). 

Among the important records bearing on the 
work of this dcjtarBiient, and (jarefully guarded 
by succe.ssive generations of officials, in hampers 
and chests, were the Domesday book, the most 
ancient record of tho liabilities of crown tenants, 
Ihe Hed and Black Books of the exchequer, aTid 
other similar compilations ; the most important 
for oe.uturies was the great roll of the excheijuer, 
commonly known as tho Pipe Roll or liotulvs 
.l/iiHitls, the official register of all debts due to 
t he crown arranged under the heads of counties, 
drawn up annually under the superintendenco 
of* tho treasurer, and which served as tho 
supreme authority by wliich the sheriils and 
otlicr accoimhiiits were judged. The first of 
thc.se rolls still extant is that for 31 Henry I. 
(1130), but from the second year of Henry II. 
the series is complde. A duplicate of this Joll 
was })repared for tin' chancellor, who closely 
checked any error on the j.art of the treasurer, 
while at the date of the compilation of the 
dialogus a third roll was transeiibed for the 
king {IHatoi/as, I. vi.). In later times with 
the expansion of royal reviame a number of 
other rolls dealing with sj)ecial parts of it 
became necessary (Thomas, Ancient Exchequer, 
p. 68). As attendance on the king and their 
duties in the various courts prevented the great 
otfnhcds from regular attendance at the ex¬ 
chequer, and as the sources from wliich the 
revenue was derived changed, various new 
officers were appointed to meet the demands in 
(litfercnt directions. Thus as the chancellor 
and his subordinates became engrossed by the 
j business of the chancery, their places were taken 
j by the comptroller of the pipe and the chancellor 
of the exchequer (Thomas, p. 100), the latter 
official being often mentioned from the reign ol 
Henry III. onwards, when the remembrancer 
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is also first heard of, keeping the memoranda 
roll, upon which were entered points left for 
consideration until the close of the audit, and 
acting in the capacity of solicitor to the 
treasury (see Pipe Rolls). Towards the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign the number of officials 
reached its highest point, and it is also notice¬ 
able as the time when the lord high treasurer, 
as he was now called, began to act less fre¬ 
quently in person at the exchetpier and more 
by means of written instructions, and this 
gradually led to a new system for the conduct 
of business (Thomas, p. 21). Upon the «leath 
of the Earl of Salisbury in 1612 the treasury 
was for the first time put in commission, and 
since verbal orders could not be accepted at the 
exchequer from several persons, written in¬ 
structions became a necessity, and led to the 
use of treasury warrants, which again paved the 
way for the modern department of the treasury. 
Til ere is evidence that the lord high treasurer 
still acted in person until the removal of the 
exchequer to Oxford in 1613. Finance under 
the commonwealth was managed by committees 
of revenue until Cromwell revived the ex- 
cdioquer in 1654, and put the treasury in com- 
mis;>ion, which has been its normal condition 
since that time. During the Great Fire of 1666 
the exchequer was moved for a while to Non¬ 
such (Hall, 76). Tn the course of George III.’s 
reign many of the old offices were gradually 
swept away, until in 1833 the ancient account 
and receipt departments of the oxcliequer wcie 
entirely abolished (3 k 4 Will. lY. c. 90 ; and 
4 Will. IV. c. 15), the odiec of king’s reiiiem- 
brancer being the sole relic to-day of the early 
system, for the work of the exchequer is now 
undertaken by the modern departments of tlui 
paymaster-general and the treasury, wliilc the 
Dank of England has taken the place of tln^ 
old exchequer of receipt. See Enix'.KT ; Ex- 
CHKQUEK, Present Constitution ob' ; Jews, 
Economic Inb'LUENce of (for exche(pier of the 
Jews) ; PiPR Rolls ; Tallies ; Treasury. 

[Giieist, R., History of the English Consh'tvtion, 
translated by P. A. Ashworth (1886).- -IJall, II., 
A 7 iti<inities and Curiosities of the Exchequer (1891) 
and Iniroduction in Pipe Roll Society's Public*f- 
tions, iii. (1884) ; Court Life uiuhr the Plantu- 
genets (1890). He give.s a valuable list of manu¬ 
script and printed authorities on the subject of the 
exchequer in Antiquities, p. 224.—Henderson, E., 
Historical Documents of the Middle Ayes (1892), 
gives a translation of the Dialogus de Scuccario, 
the Latin text of which is given by Madox and 
by Bp. Stubbs in his Select Charters illustrative of 
English History, —Liebeniiann, F., Ednldiung in 
den Dialogus deScaccario{\^76). —Madox,T., His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Exchequer .—Stubbs, 
W., Constitutional History of England (1875).— 
Thomas, F. S., The Ancient Exchequer of England 
(1848).] B. A. M. 

Exchequer, Present Constitution of. 
The Exchequer is the national purse or re¬ 


ceptacle into which (a) all the public revenues 
are paid, and out of which (6) all public ex¬ 
penditure is defrayed. The moneys paid into 
the exchequer constitute in the aggregate the 
consolidated fund of the United Kingdom (see 
Consolidated Fund), of which the local situa¬ 
tion or receptacle is in practice at the Banks of 
England and Ireland, where all such moneys are 
carried to a general account, operated upon by 
the commissioners of the treasury, and known 
as the “Consolidated Fund Account,’’ or Ex¬ 
chequer Accomit 

a. The following is the machinery by which 
the exchequer is supplied, viz, ; 

In the fiscal syst-m of the L'rated Kingdom 
the financial year does not coincide with the 
calendar year, but is reckoned from tb- 1st of 
April to the 31st of March. Towards the close 
of one rmaiicial year or beginnitig of the next— 
that is to say, in the month of March or April 
—the chancellor of the exchequer lays before 
the House of Commons his budget (see Budget), 
which is a statement of the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the outgoing, and the estimated 
revenue and expenditure of the incoming, year. 
He first estimates the revenue of the incoming 
year on the assumption that the existing schcTno 
of taxation will he continned unaltered by par¬ 
liament. If ho considers that on this basis the 
revenue of the year will exceed the expenditure, 
he generally ]>ropo.se3 to abolish or reduce cer¬ 
tain taxes ; if tie' contrary, to raise, increase, 
or extend them. It is not necessary that the 
scheme of the chancellor of the exche(pier, so 
far as the revenue which he anti(!ii)ates is 
I founded upon the existing basis of taxation, 

I shoidd be sanctioned as a whole by parliament; 

I for, ill the absence of an enactment to the con- 
i trary, all taxes and imposts go on from year to 
year without express legislative renewal, except 
the tea-duty and the income-tax. If, there¬ 
fore, the House of Commons approves of the 
budget proposals, all that is necessary, in the 
lirst instance, is that it should, by resolutions 
passed in committee of ways and means, sanction 
the levy of tea-duty and income-tax during the 
financial year, at the old rates, or at new rates 
proposed by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
as the case may he ; and that it should also 
sanction by .similar re.solutioiis any changes 
which he proposes in other duties or taxes. 
These resolntioii.s are subsc(piently confirmed, 
as soon as the exigencies of parliamentary 
business will allow, by acts of parliament pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, which are now called 
Finance Acts. At this stage the arrangements 
for supplying the exchequer with the necessary 
revenue during the financial year are formally 
complete. The commissioners of customs and 
excise and of inland revenue, acting* under 
the directions of the commissioners of the 
treasury, levy the duties and taxes prescribed 
by statute; the post office continues from 
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year to year its profitable labours ; and the 
moneys derived from tliese several sources are, 
together with the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, and certain ^other miscellaneous items, 
paid in by their collectors as they accrue to the 
exchequer account at the Banks of England and 
Ireland. 

Ij. Such is the manner in which the exchequer 
is filled. It is now necessary to explain the 
procedure by which its treasures are disbursed. 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that 
the levying of the nalional revenue is com- 
]»let(dy under the control of parliament. The 
control of parliament over the national expendi¬ 
ture— or, in other words, over the disbursements 
of the exche(pier--is no less, in fact if anything 
it is more coiiijfiete. The expenditure of any 
given year is divided into two classes. 1. The 
first consists of charges, more or less jHirmanent 
in their nature, which are authorised by act of 
])arliainent either lor a given jicriod or until 
the. act aiitluji ising tlumi has been repealed. 
Tlu^se eliJii'ges thereibre do not form the subject 
of an annual vote of parliament, but are paid 
as they fall due under the autliority of the act 
wliieli grants them. Tlioy are called fixed 
ehiuges on the (JoNsoLiDA'rKi) Fn^qD( 7 .u.), and 
comprise the interest, sinking fund, and cost of 
management of the public debt ; the civil list, 
or dotation of the crown ; the allowances to 
members of the royal family ; certain pensions 
granted for public services ; the salaries of the 
judges ; and of certain high ollicers whose iiide- 
lieiidoiK'o is thought to be better guaranteed by 
I'ermaiieiit gra nt than by annual vote. In I he 
iinaiieo aecdunts of tlif!! United Kingd<'m for 
1 in2-13 the sums issued from tlie exchequer 
for fixed charges on the euiisolidatod fund 
amounted to .£2 UfiOObUH). oj- rather less than 
ouc-sev(‘uth of the tdi.fl expeiKiiiure. In addi¬ 
tion to those eljargo.s thoie ^vere {>aymcitts to 
local taxation accounts, etc., amounting to 
£l>,()").■>,000 assigned by various nets to local 
purposes. 2. The ordinary charges of the 
military, naval, and civil goveiniiient, and of 
collecting the revenue, foini the second class 
of ]>ublic exp(‘ntlitnre. They are annually 
granted by parliament, and as tliey arc voted 
by the House of Commons in committee of 
supply, they are eallcd the su|)tdy services (see 
Srri’UY, Pari iamkntauy). The amount issued 
from the oxehecpier in 1912-13 on account of 
expenditure on the supply serviees is returned 
at 1,601.000. being nearly live-sixths of 
the tot.al ex]amditure of tho year. 

Money to detray a fixed charge on the consoli¬ 
dated fund is takeiu>nt of the exclioquer under the 
authority ot the special act ot parliament which 
tixes tl^ochargcs. Tlic tollowing is the niachinerv 
by which money for supi>ly services is obtained. 

The government submits to the House of 
Commons estimates of the sums which it re¬ 
quires, under the several hea<ls or denoiiiina- 


tioris of service, known as votes (as the House 
of Commons votes thorn). Each of these votes 
is discussed at such length as the House 
thinks proper, and any item in a vote can be 
rejected, but the House cannot add a penny 
to a vote, it being a constitutional maxim 
that expenditure can only be voted on the 
recommendation of the crown. Nor has the 
House of Lords any share in the matter. It 
is a co-ordinate branch of the legislature ; but 
the privilege of voting the money of the sub¬ 
ject is exclusively reserved to the represen¬ 
tative chamber. 

Suppose now that the House of Commons 
has voted the proposed expenditure. This 
alone would not enal^le the government to act; 
for, althougli the exchequer is being daily filled 
with the ]uoduce of taxes, it cannot be availed 
of without furfher parliamentary authority for 
defraying the exiHuiditure which the House of 
Commons has sanctioned. 

The House of Commons alone criticises and 
sanctions the proposed expenditure, but the 
doors of tho exchequer cannot be unlocked 
witliout the authority of an act of parliament. 
Accordingly, acts arc passed j'rom time to time., 
each parliamentary session, authorising certain 
sums to be taken out of the excheiper to defray 
expenditure sanctioned u}) to date. These acts 
arc often referred to as “ ways and means acts." 
Their parliamentary title is “ consolidated fund 
acts," and the language in which they are 
couclicd is instructive, as summarising the pro- 
c<.‘d\U‘c of parliamentary supply, viz. :—“ IMost 
(bacious Sovereign.— We, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
Unit'd Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Farliaim iit a.s.sembled, towards making good 
the supply which we have cheerfully granted to 
your Majesty in this Session of Parliament, 
liave rcsolv'od to grant unto your Majesty the 
sums hereinafter mentioned, and do therefore 
most hnmhly bcse.vli your Majesty that it may 
be enacted, t'liHl be it ona.elril by the King’s 
Most Excellent IMajesty, etc., e"tc." (Then 
follow, after the usual preamble of an act of 
parliament, provisions authorising the treasury 
to issue certain sums out of the exchequer.) 
Thus the House of Commons (jrant^ the money; 
but the three estate.^ of the realm conjointly 
authorise, by statute, the taking of money out 
of the exchequer. In the parliamentary session 
of 1910 throe sueli Consolidated Fund Acts 
were passed (10 Edw. 7, c. 4 ; 1 Geo. 5, c. 9 ; 
10 Edw. 7 and 1 Geo, .5, c. 14). The last of 
these acts passed each session is called the 
Appropriation Act ’’ ; it sets out in detail all 
the votes which tho House of Commons bu 
sanctioned in supply, and applies to them, and 
to them only, the required sums of money out of 
the exchequer, thus strengthening parliamentary 
control over administration by making it illegal 
for the executive to expend upon one service 
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money which has been voted for anotlu i'. This 
practice of appropri^irig ike supplies, as it is 
called, dates from the Revolution of 1688. 

Thus it will be seen that the control of 
parliament over the exchequer is complete. 

A fixed charge on the consolidated fund can 
only be paid on the authority of a special 
act of parliament, and a supply service can 
only be paid after it has been voted by tlie 
House of Couiiuons in committee of supply, 
and after the disbursement of the necessary 
funds has been authorised by a consolidated 
fund act or by a ways and means act. The 
practical security that these conditions are ob¬ 
served and that ministers do not lak*. money 
from the exchequer for purposes win-di parlia¬ 
ment has not approved is that money is only 
issued out of the exchequer with the permission 
of an independent officer appointed under the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, IvSGC 
(29 & 30 Viet. c. 39), and styled the comptroller 
and anditor-gciicral, over whom the executive 
government has no control, and who guards 
the exchequer on behalf of parliament. Eefore 
any money can be issued from the exchequer 
the treasury has to recpiisition and obtain from 
tliat officer a credit or credits on the Exchequer 
accounts at the Dank of England and Bank of 
Ireland, and such credits are oidy granted if he 
has satisfied himself that the demand i.s for a 
service authorised by parliament. Then parlia¬ 
ment provides against ministers obtaining money 
from the exchecpier for a purpose which ptarlia- 
ment ha^ authorised, hut spending it otherwise, 
by the fact that every dcipartment to which public 
money is issued is oldiged, under the Exchccpicr 
and Audit Act (29 k 30 Viet. c. 39), to render 
an account of the disposal of such money to 
the officer above mentioned, the comptroller of 
the exchequer, etc. 

It will here bo [)roper to say a word as to the 
dilTerence between the “ committee of supply” 
and “ committee of ways and means ” in rela¬ 
tion to public tiuauce. In committee of supply 
tlie House of Commons determine how much 
money government shall be allowed to spend ; 
in committee of ways and means it considers 
where the money thus authorised to sj)end is 
to come from. “The committee of supply 
considers what s[teoific grants of money shall 
bo‘ voted as supplies demanded by the crown 
for the service of the current year, and ex- 
]>lained b}’’ the estimates and aecounts prepared 
by the executive government, and referred by 
the House to the committee. Tlie committee 
of ways and means determines in what manner 
the necessary funds shall be raised to meet the 
grants which are voted by the coyimittee of 
supply, and which are otherwise required for 
the public service. The former committee con¬ 
trols the public expenditure, the latter provides 
the public income. The one authorises the 
payment of money, the other sanctions the im¬ 


position of taxes and the application of public 
revenue not otherwise applicable to the service 
of the year” (May’s ParliameTUary PTactice, 
p. 616, ed. 1879). 

The grants which have been described are 
made by parliament to the crown, and the 
sovereign, by royal order, places them at the 
disposal of his finance department, the treasury. 
The treasury fiom time to time, as laoiiey is 
wanted, issues out of the exchequer to the 
accounts of the paymaster-general or the 
Revenue Departments, as the rase inay he, such 
sums as may bo required to meor, the expendi¬ 
ture of the Various vcrvioes. 

Careful distinction must be drawm between 
the exchequer and tin', treasury. The exchequer 
is the national purse, the treasury is the finance 
department of the state, which controls the 
exchequer, on behalf of the executive govern¬ 
ment, subject to the check and audit of the 
comptroller and auditor-general acting on be¬ 
half of parliament. The treasury is governed 
by a board of commissioiieis, of whom the clian- 
ccllor of the oxcheciucr is one. The treasury, 
through the chancellor of the exchequer, 
moves parliament at the commenc('ment of the 
financial year to provide the means of carrying 
on the government. It is to the account of the 
treasury, the exchc(]ucr account, tlnit all public 
moneys are paid into the banks of England and 
Ircdand, and it is the treasury again wliich 
when the supplicis granted to the crown by 
parliament have been placed by the sovereign 
at the disposal of her finance department, the 
treasury, .supcivises and controls the expendi¬ 
ture of such sup])lie3 throughout every branch 
of the public service. The duties of the 
trea.sury, as the department responsible for the 
administration of the exchequer, are thus sum¬ 
marised by M r. H. D.* Traill in his Central 
Qovemynent (English Citizen Series, 1881), 
viz. :—■ 

1. To provide the means of meeting the 
necessary yearly cx})enditure on the military, 
naval, and civil services of the nation. 

2. To exercise a gen'eral control and super¬ 
vision over the amount and details of that ex¬ 
penditure. 

3. To revise and regulate the internal or 
domestic expenditure of the other public offices 
of the state, and generally to exercise such a 
superintendent authority over the. financial 
management of such offices as is implied in 
these revisory and regulative powers. 

4. To decide upon appeals from its own sub¬ 
ordinate departments in all case.*? arising out of 
the receipt of revenue, and 

5. To determine as to the remission of fines 
and forfeitures due to the crown. 

The board of treasury consists of five com¬ 
missioners, namely: the first commissioner oi 
first lord of the treasury, an office which i« 
generally held by the prime mini.ster ; the 
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chancellor of the exchequer; and three other 
commissioners, known as junior lords of the 
treasury. The financial powers of the treasury 
are in effect centred in the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who may therefore be described as 
the finance minister of the United Kingdom. 

KxciiEyuHR (Scotland) ; originally a de¬ 
partment or committee of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, by the Treaty of Union, Art. 19, this 
court was to continue until a new revenue 
court should bo established in Scotland. By 
6 Anne c. 26, a new exchequer court was 
established in Scotland on tlie English model, 
the judges being the lord high treasurer of 
Great Bi’itain, the lord chief baron, and four 
barons of exchequer. It was an attempt to 
establish a common judicatory for England 
and Seotl?!nd, an<l all memliers of the English 
or Scottish bars were entitled to ]»lead before 
it, and the privileges of senators of tlio Scottish 
college of justice were couft-rred on the barons. 
It ha(l exclusive jurisdiction over customs, ex¬ 
cise, and other revenues of the crown, and all 
honours and estates accruing to the crown, and 
the gift of the office of tutor dative, or guardian 
appointed by the court. English forms of pro¬ 
cedure were to ho used. Other powers were tlic 
passing of sherilfs’ accounts, superintending 
iho adniinisl.ration of the sovereign’s feinlal 
Buporiorities, dues, and lines of crown vassals, 
etc. By 2 Will. IV. c. 1.‘], all powers of this 
court healing on revenue W(U-e transferred to 
eoininissioners of the treasury in London, hut 
its legal jurisdiction was preserved. Otlier 
.statutes modilie(l and altered the court. Einally 
by the court of exche(|ucr, Art. 1856 (19 & 
20 Viet. e. 56) it was ahelislied as a separate 
court and all its fonin'r jurisdietioii was 
transferred to the eoiirt of session, becoming 
the revenue, (l<qiai l im-fit of that court. The, 
English forms and terms were assimilated to 
those of the lourt of sc'ssion, and one of the 
loials ordinary to he named by tlie crown was 
to act in exchequer causes. 

[('lei .111(1 .Serope’s !Iistcrical r/e/e <>/ fhi’ ('oirrf 
vj 11 rchcinrr in Smtlaml ; and Mackay’s /Voe- 
tier, v(7l. i. 43, 192. J j. w. n. t. 

ExcuKguKU Bill. Ihis is one of the 
seeiiritie.s on wliicli the British exchequer 
formiuly raised money tor temporary purpo.ses. 
(See Ex(’HRQUKii Bii.i. IIisiory of.) The 
bills bore a fixed rale of interest, not above 
5^ or b»‘low 2 })or eeiit, and were a favourite 
seeiirity with bankius, merchants, and others, 
who rO(|uired a good security for a sliort period. 

Exchequer Bill, IIisiory of. Ex( beqner 
bills were a form of security on which rhe 
government, under the authority of parlia¬ 
ment, might borrow money for the service of 
the state. They have been in use since the 
year 1696, and had their origin in the 
scarcity of the eirculating medium during the 
great roooinago at that lime. Their inven¬ 


tion as a substitute for “money ’ is attributed 
to Charles Montague, the chancellor of the 
exchequer in William the Third s reign, and 
may be said to have been the first intro¬ 
duction of a paper currency organised by the 
state. 

The first exchequer bills were issued under 
the authority of 7 Will. III. c. 31, and were 
to “pass in payments from any person or 
persons to any other person or persons that 
shall be willing to accept and take the same.” 
They were made out in sums as low as £5 and 
£10, and were to hear a daily interest not ex¬ 
ceeding 3d. per cent per diem. The object of 
the inventor of these bills, however, was not 
realiscMl. They were received with so little 
favour that, out of £1,500,000 authorised to 
he issued, only about £160,000 got into circu¬ 
lation ; an amount too limited to give any 
relief to tlie monetary difl5ciiltie.s of the time. 
In 1697, under Acts 8 and 9 Will. III. c. 8 
and c. 20, their use was considerably extended 
by making tliem pass in payment of all taxes, 
duties, etc., and “in all payments at the ex¬ 
chequer due to the king.” Originally ex¬ 
chequer bills were, like the ordinary loans at 
I th(5 exchequer, charged upon tlie produce of 
i ctnlain specified duties iinpi^sed or renewed by 
I the act authorising the issue of the bills. As, 

; liowevcr, it frequently happened that the diitie.s 
so ap[>ropiiated proved insullicient to j>ay oil’ 
the lo.ins raised thereon, it subsequently be¬ 
came the practice to make the bills payable 
c»nt of the general sup[>lies granted by parlia¬ 
ment year by year. This practice did not 
extend to the bills charged on the annual malt 
duty and land-ta.x, which dutie.s continued to 
be s))(*eially appropiaated, although they oiteii 
were <lelicient and had to be made good out of 
the supplies of the following year. In 1763-64 
exchequer bills entirely sn])erseded the old form 
of loans at the exelieipier, and for a period of 
ninety years, i.e. until 1853, continiUMl with 
one or two exceptions to be tin*, only form of 
tenqiorary security on which money was bor- 
roweil cither to meet the ordinary service giants 
of parliament or for loans giante<l for purposes 
of a local character. Amongst the latter may 
1)6 mentioned the building of chuiehes, public 
works, poor relief, Irisli titlies, Sliannon naviga- 
! tion, relief of West India jtroprictors, etc. Thc 
i largest amount of exchequer bills issued in any 
one year was in 1813, when it reached tlie total 
I of over .t:54,000,000. The amount of exchequci 
bills in circulation has at various times been 
reduced by a proc»‘s,s c.alled “funding,” i.e. by 
the creation of “ funded debt” m lieu thereof. 
The usual course was to otTor government stock 
to the public at a given price to be subscribed 
for either in exchequer hills, or money, or both. 
The bills so subscribed were cancelled, and the 
money subscribed was applied in paying oft 
i other exchequer bills on their maturity. In 
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cases where the bills required to be funded have when bonds had matured, and it was found 
been held entirely by the Bank of England or n.'cessary to replace them by new bonds, special 
by the national debt commissioners, the ex- statutory authority had to bo obtained in each 
change of bills for stock has been eliected by case. It is usual now to take power in the act 


arrangement, but always under statutory 
authority. The first instance of funding was 
m 1709, when exchequer ^ills with the ac¬ 
crued interest thereon, together amounting to 
£1,775,000, were funded. Until 1797 there 
were only two further fundings, viz. £2,000,000 
in 1717 and £980,800 in'1746. From 1797 
to 1858, when the last “ funding” of exchequer 
bills took place, no less a sum than £143,000,000 
was cancelled by the creation of funded debt, 
of which about £105,000,000 was cancelled 
during tln^ period of tw^enty-fivo years, from 
1797 to 1821 inclusive. The largest amount 
of exchequer bills funded at one time was 
£27,262,000 in 1818-19. In 1861, under the 
provisions of Act 24 Yict. c. 5, exchequer bills 
ceased to be issued annually and to bear a daily 
rate of interest. Tlie issue of exchequer bills 
at the present time is regulated by the Act 29 
Viet. c. 25. They are of the nominal value of 
£100, £200, £500, or £1000, and are current 
for a period of five years, but they may be sent 
in for payment, after due notice, at the expira¬ 
tion of each twelve nioiiMis from the date of the 
bills during their legal curi-ency, and may be 
paid in for customs or inland roveime duties at 
any time in the last six months of each year 
of their eurreiicy. The rate of interest is fixed 
and advertised by the Treasury every half-year, 
and varies with the rate of interest prevailing 
in the money iriarkct at the time. The bills are 
prejiared and issued by the Bank of England who 
receive an allowance for the management of the 
same. There has been no new issue of exchequer 
bills, beyond the periodical renewals, since 1861. 
They have been gradually superseded by Ex- 
cHKcjUEK Bonds and Tkeasukv Biles { q . v .), 
anrl there are none extant at the present 
time. G. H. H. 

Exchequer Bond. Unlike exchequer bills, 
these securitiib run for a specific period, say, 
tw’o or three years from the date of issue. 
The bonds bear coupons, but may be registered 
or inscribed in the books of the Bank of 
England, in which case no coupons ’would he 
available, and the half-yearly interest wmuld 
have to be applied for personally. A. E. 

Exchequer Bond, History of. —These 
are securities on which money may be bor¬ 
rowed by the government under the author¬ 
ity of parliament. They are regulated by the 
Exchequer Bills and Bonds Act (29 Viet. c. 25), 
but they differ from exchequer bills by being 
issued for fixed periods, generally for one to 
three years, and bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
Ill the absence of any special provision in an 
act authorising money to be raised by this 
security, the principal of exchequer bonds is 
repayable by votes of parliament. Formerly, 
VOL. I. 


authorising the issue of bonds to replace them 
on maturitj by new bonds or other securities. 
Exchequer bonds may, under treasury warrant, 
be delivered up to be registered or inscribed in 
the books of the Bank of England, and trans¬ 
ferable certificates issued in lien thereof. This 
class of security has generally boon mado use of 
for special services only. 

Exchequer bonds were first introduced in 
1853 by Mr. Gladstone, in connection with his 
scheme for redeeuiing or eoinmiiting certaii\ 
three per cent stocks and South Sea.s annuities. 
Under 16 Viet. c. 23, hohlors of these stocks 
were offered, as one alternative, the option of 
taking exchequer bonds in exrbange for their 
stock. The bonds were to bo payable to bearer, 
so as to be readily transferable ; to bear interest 
at 2| per cent per annum payable half-yearly 
until 1864, and thenceforward at 2^ per cent 
per annum until 1894. They were to bo 
offered for sale, the proceeds to be applied in 
paying olf disserilicnt liolders of stock, and 
they could bo issued in exchange for and in 
cancellation of exchequer bills ; only £418,300, 
however, were issued, of whieli £408,900 were 
in cancellation of exchequer bills. Subsequent 
acts made these bonds repayable ont of moneys 
voted by parliament, and until such time in¬ 
terest would continue to be ])aid at 2^ percent. 
Pow'cr was also taken to re[)lace them in 1894 
by new bonds, to be issued for any term not 
exceeding six years. There was an issue in 
1854-55 of £6,000,000, for periods not exceed¬ 
ing six years, to defray expenses oonnccted 
with the Kusso-Turkish and South Atrican 
wars. Between 1874 - 75 and 1879 - 80 
£7,750,000 was borrowed from the National 
Debt Commissioners on Exchequer bonds with 
three years' currency, for the })urpose of grant¬ 
ing loans to local authorities for public works. 
By 14 & 45 Viet. c. 65 they were converted 
into permanent funded debt. In 1876, under 
39 Viet. c. 1, £4,000,000 was borrowed on 
exclicquer bonds, also from the National Debt 
Commissioners, for the purchase of 176,602 
shares in the Suez Canal Company (the value 
of these is now, 1913, over £39,000,000). An 
advance of £400,000 in 1885-86 to the govern¬ 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope for the con¬ 
struction of a railway was provided by the issue 
of exchequer bonds repayable by moneys voted 
by parliament. The colony repaid the advance 
ill 1890, and the bonds were paid off as provided. 
The interest on the bonds was paid by the 
colony. Under the National Debt Redemption 
Act 1889 (52 Viet. c. 4) bonds to the amount 
of £18,100,000 were issued to pay off holders 
of three per cent stocks who had dissented from 
Mr. Goschen’s conversion scheme of 1888. Of 
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tills amount, bon^s for £12,800,000, which 
were held by the national debt commissioners, 
were, by the National Debt (Conversion of 
Exchequer Bonds) Act 1892, converted into 
permanent funded debt. Since 1890 the 
principal issues have been £24,000,000 for the 
purposes of the war in South Africa; £6,000,000 
for capital expenditure authorised by Naval 
and Militaiy Works Acts ; £2,600,000 under 
the Cunard Agreement (Money) Act 1904 ; 
£10,000,000 under tlie Finance Act 1905, to 
redeem Bonds issued for the South African 
War; and £21,000,000 under the War Loan 
(Itedemption) Act 1910. In 1905 a new 
feature was introduced into this class of security. 
The Bonds issued under the Finance Act of 
that year were made redeemable in ten years 
from the date of issue by annual drawings of 
one-tenth part of the total issue in each year, 
and special provision was made for the aininal 
redemptions by the appropriation of the 
r(‘quisit 0 sum out of the new sinking fund of 
the previous financial year. The total amount 
of Exchequer Bonds now (1914) outstanding is 
£8,096,249. ‘i- ‘i- 

Kxchkquer, Closing of thk (1672). The 
only part of the public debt which was in- 
curn5<l before the revolution of 1688 originated 
in th(< closing of tlie oxchc(|uer on 2iid January 
1672-73. Maladministration of the finances, 
tin? sale of Dunkirk, and the disastrous close of 
the first Dutcli war, undermined the credit of 
(yharles II., which had been good for some 
ycai *3 following the restoration. In 1666 the 
Commons pro])Osed to apjioint commissi on ei*s 
to examine the accounts of those through whoso 
hands the money granted for tlie war had ]>assed. 
The hill was (lelaye<l in the Ijords till the 
prorogation. Commissioners were appointed 
two years later, and in consequence of their 
report the treasurer of tlie navy was expelled 
the House of Commons. It was therefore im¬ 
possible to apply to the Commons for further 
supplies to execute the secret treaty with Louis 
XIV. which Charles signed at Dover in May 
1670. In tlio emergmiey it was suggested 
that the sum of £1,328,526, tlie total amount 
borrowed from tlie bankers and others on the 
security of the supplies, sliould be appropriated 
with a view to overcoming the Dnaueial difli- 
euUies of eutoving on the Duteli war. In 
1667 (diaries had published a declaration to 
secure, inviolably Die eour.^e of ]>aymeiits at 
the exchequer, I'oth witli regard to principal 
and interest. But, oii 2nd .lanuavy 1672-73’ 
he issue<l a jiroelamation to the otleet tliat 
all payments upon assignations at the ex- 
elieqiier would be suspt nded for one year. 
The eonsteniat ion in the <*ity was great; the 
bankers were unable to m»'et their engagements, 
and many people were rniiied. To quiet the 
public mind, tlie king promised to pay 6 per 
cent while the money was detained, and in 


1676 letters patent were issued, charging the 
king's hereditary revenue with the interest, 
which amounted to rather more than £79,000 
per annum. This engagement was regularly kept 
until the year before Charles s death, when pay¬ 
ment was stopped. The creditors tided tor 
twelve years, without success, to get legal 
redress, until, in 1697, judgment was given 
against the government. Somers, the chancellor, 
afterwards set aside this decision, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that ten out of the twelve 
judges were ojiposed to him. The chancellor s 
decree was afterwards reversed by the House of 
Lords, and in 1699 it was enacted that after 26th 
December 1701 the hereditary excise should 
bo charged with the interest of the principal 
sum, at 3 per cent, redeemable on payment of 
£664,263, or half the principal. The principal 
was never repaid, and in 1716 it was incorpor¬ 
ated with other public debts in the general fund 
which was then established. It may theretore 
still be regarded as part of the national debt. 

[Grellier, History of the National DeM^ p. 12 
s^q ,— Hamilton, Inquiry concerning the 

National Debi^ p. 66 ; State Trials^ xiv, pp. 1-114. 
—Hewius, “Origin and (Jrowth of the National 
Debt," Co-operative Annual for JSS9, p. 228, 229. 
—Thorold Rogers, The first nine years of the Jiank 
of Mngland^ 8vo, 1887.—Defoe, Compleat English 
Tradesman^ 3rd ed. i. 164, 1S8, 346, 347, ii. 94. 
There are several panqJilets dealing with the 
subject; amongst these may be mentioned, The 
Joyful News of Opening the Exchequer to the 
Coldsmiths (in , a letter by the Author of the 
Bankers Case, Thos. Twine), 1677 .—The Case of 
the Bankers and their CredUors, by a true Lover 
of his King^ 1671.— Coiis[derations on the Cold- 
smiths' Letters Latent, 1678. “His Majesty’s 
(Chas. II.) patent to the goldsmiths for payment 
and satisfaction of their debt," 1677 (}>at(‘nt 
granted to Sir Robert Vyner for £116,724, ami 
to eleven other “persons hereafter named" I'or 
sums ranging from £296,994 down to £1784, 
the interest at 6 per cent to be paid by the 
quarter).] ^ w. a.s. H. 

K.XCISE, Thk, is the name given collectively 
to those duties which in the fiscal system of 
the United Kingdom are levied upon commodi¬ 
ties produced within the kingdom itself, as 
distinguished from customs duties (see Customs) 
which are levied at the ports upon commodities 
imported from abroad. The word excise (Latin, 
cxcido) signifies etymologically something eat 
of; as an excise duty may in effect be con¬ 
sidered something cut olf or deducted, Cor the 
bene tit of the state, from the price of the article 
as paid by the consumer. If there were no duty 
the consumer would pay a lower price for the 
article. Tlio jiriee, therefore, that he actually 
pays includes the duty ; whence it follows that 
the duty itself is something deducted or sub¬ 
tracted from the actual price paid. The price in 
fact is divided into two parts, one part being 
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subtracted from the whole for the benefit of the 
state, and the remainder going to the vendor. 

Duties of this character, whether levied on 
articles produced at home or imported from 
abroad, were at first equally known as excise 
duties, but in revenue parlance the word has 
long been restricted to duties on native com¬ 
modities, those on foreign articles being known 
as the customs. 

An excise duty properly so-called belongs to 
the category of indirect taxes, because though 
levied on the producer, its burden really falls 
on the consumer. It is, however, the practi(to 
to classify under the general head of ex»:ise the 
railway duty on passengers, a direct tax ; of 
wliich the real as well as the apparent incidence 
generally falls on the railway coinjmnies ; and a 
large group of assessed taxes, being license duties 
paid to the state in return lor permission to prac¬ 
tise or follow certain sports, trades, or occupa¬ 
tions ; e.g. the dog, game, and gun licenses and 
the licenses on brewers, auctioneers, and })awn- 
brokers. For a considei-ablo period previous to 
their introduction into England excise duties 
formed part of the fiscal system of Holland. 
They were first imposed in this country in 1643 
by the Ijong Parliament in order to raise funds 
for the war against King Charles the First. 
The principal articles first subjected to the 
duty were ale and beer, cider, perry, and strong 
waters, to which was soon afterwards added a 
long list of articles of food and clothing, e.g. 
flesh, victuals, and salt, alum, copperas, hats, 
sallVon, starch, and all manner of silks and 
stuffs. The prime necessaries of life—flesh and 
salt—were subsequently struck out of the list, 
but, nevertheless, the general tendency from 
the Restoration (1660) to the administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole was rather to extend than 
to restrict the operation of these iin[*orts. 

Walpole, to whom the material progress of 
England is so deeply indebted, applied himself 
from the first to fiscal reform. His biographer, 
Archdeacon Coxe, boasts of him that “lie 
found our tariff the worst in the world and left 
it the best.” By economical administration 
and the maintenance of a strictly pacific policy 
in foreign affairs, he enabled himself to help 
forward the growing prosperity of the country 
by a substantial alleviation of the bur<len of 
taxation. One of the main objects to which he 
set himself was to make the exportation of our 
manufactures, and the imjoortation of the 
principal articles used in them, as free as 
possible. The reforms which with this view 
he carried out belong rather to the histoiy of 
customs than of excise ; but in the department 
of excise proper his beneficent activity made 
itself felt in the abolition of some duties, the 
reduction of others, and the simplification of 
many more. The most famous and the greatc.st 
of all his schemes, though it ended in failure, 
was the bill for warehousing wine and tobacco, 


generally known as the Excise Sciicme, \idiich 
occupies so important a place in our fiscal and 
parliamentary history that it deserves a separate 
notice (see Excise Scheme). 

The history of the excise since the administra¬ 
tion of Walpole cannot here be written m extemo. 
It contains few 1‘eatures of salient interest, nor 
does it record any convulsion such as that 
which was excited by Ids unlucky Exeke Sclieme. 

It will be observed on roferejice to the follow¬ 
ing list that the givater part of the excise 
revenue is derived from taxes on alcoholic 
drinks. This i.'-' no i:c\v tact. ; more than a 
hundred years ag,. Cowpcir drew attention to it 
in some indignant dues in “ The Task.” 

The Excise is fiitleiied hy the rich result 
Of all this riot, and leu thousand casks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents 
Touched by the Midas iing-r of the State 
Bleed gold for ministors to sport away.” 

Such indignation is perhaps misplaced ; as it is 
obvious that taxation should bo im]>osed on 
luxuries rather than on necessaries ; and what¬ 
ever may bo thought of the wisdom of consum¬ 
ing alcoholic drinks, they certainly cannot be 
classed among the necessaries of life. The 
tendency of modern legislation has been to 
tlirow the largest i»ossible burden of excise 
taxation on alcoholic drinks, and to exempt, as 
far iis possible, otlier articles. 


Chief Tl'-ads of Exciso Uavenuo, IVoin Uio 4tli Report re. 


lating to Cubtoins an 1 Bxc 


ise, lUUJ-l.'J (ir 


t r-icftipts)— 


Boer Duty. 

. t'l3/j00,843 

Spirit Duty. 


b"',432,492 

Railway Duty . . . „ 


283,9l-9 

Patent Medieino La])e]s 


828,319 

Playing Cards. 


32,0.33 

Miscellaucous .... 


205,846 

License Duties— 

A. Liquor Licenses— 

(a) Manufacturers . 

£427 054 

Qj) Dealers .... 

12t,7U 


(c) Retailors .... 

3,94'J,829 


(a) Occasional llcensea, etc. . 

16,787 


Total Liquor Licenses 


4,520,334 

B. Auctioneers, etc. . 

’ 87,832 

Hawkers .... 

25,336 


Pawnbrokers. 

40,328 


Plate Dealers 

66,920 


Patent Medhiines (Makers 
and Dealers) 

10,780 


Methylated and Motor Spirit 
fM-ikers and Dealers) 

14,698 


Tobacco (Growers and Manu¬ 
facturers) .... 

4,736 


Tobacco (Dealers) . 

• 102,408 


R(*freRhinent Houses 

9,486 


Mi.scellaneous 

694 


Total .... 


361,713 

C. Male Servants 

* 16,381 


Carriages .... 

85,956 


Mot^jr Cars .... 

535,146 


Armorial Bearings 

5,099 


Total .... 


592,579 

D. Gun. 

*20,770 

Game. 

84,562 


ToUl .... 


5.5,838 

E. Dog . . . , . 


48,775 

Pines and Penalties 


2,487 


Total.£38,063,688 
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The Finance Act of 1907 directed that the 
duties on Beer and Spiiits and the Excise 
Licenses should be paid into the Exchequer, an 
equivalent amount being issued to the Local 
Taxation Accounts out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The power to levy the duties on licenses for game, 
dogs, guns, carriages, armorial bearings, and male 
servants was, from 1909, transfeired in England 
andWales to Courityand Borough Couiu^ils. The 
Finance Act of 1910 increased the Liquor and 
Motor Car Licenses, but provided that the pay¬ 
ments to the Local Taxation Accounts arising 
from these, and also from the Beer and Spirit 
duties, should continue on the scale of the receipts 
I'rom tiiose duties in 1908-9, the surplus being 
retained for the Imperial Revenue. This applies 
to carriage licenses in Scotland and the wliole 
of the motor car licenses in Ireland. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the duties that have been 
repealed; Cider, 1830; Glass, 1845; Bricks, 
1850; Soap, 1852-53; Paper, 1861; Hops, 
1862. 

[Dowell, Hist, of Taxation and Taxes in England 
(e«l. 1888) ; Highmore, Excise Laws ; Ann. Rep. 
of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, esp. 1870, 
1885, and of Commiss. of Customs and Excise.] 

EXCISE SCHEME, The, was the proposal 
introduced into parliament by Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1733 for applying wlmt is now 
known as the bonded or warehousing system to 
tobacco, and afterwards to wine. Instead of 
paying duty, or giving bonds, the merchant, 
on landing tobacco from Maryland or Virginia 
in London or Bristol, was to lodge it in ware¬ 
houses under (he control of excise officers, to 
pay duty only as ho took it out for home con- 
bumption, and if tak('n out for re-exportation 
abroad no duty was to bo paid. The same 
system was to be extended to wine. Various 
advantages were claimed for the change. First, 
it would put an end to suiidiy frauds on the 
revemie, from yinuggliiig on au immense scale 
dowu to abuses wliich dishonest merchants, prac¬ 
tising on discounts, allowances, and drawbacks, 
and ra[)acioiis liglitermeu and watermen, carried 
out at every poi t in the island. Second, the 
prevention of these frauds and the decrease of 
smuggling would bo a great gain to the honest 
trader. Third, accompanied as it was by a 
simplification of rates, this elieaper and easier 
collection would bo a great advantage to tlio 
revenue. Fourth, and much tb.o most im¬ 
portant of all, it would tend to make Ijondon 
a free port, and by eonsoqueiico the market of 
the world. .Such were tln.^ advantages claimed 
for the cliango at tlio time. But another, and 
not the least important, may be added, vix. 
that it antiei])ated and fulfilled the principle of 
Adam Smith’s fourth canon of taxation, by 
taking as little as possible out of the pockets 
of the people beyond what it yielded to the 
revenue. The morohaut, relieved of the ueoes- 
eity of paying the duty on the importation of 


the article, would have the use of his capital for 
a longer time, and would therefore be able to 
sell at a lower rate to the consumer. In fact 
the merchant would gain, and the state lose, the 
interest on the amount of the duty for the period 
between the importation and the sale of the 
article. The merchant’s, and, through him, 
the consumer’s gain would in practice bo greater 
than the state’s loss, as the rate of interest 
which he would require on his capital, in order 
to make his business remunerativo, would gi-eatly 
exceed the rate at which the state could borrow; 
and moreover the loss of the state was more 
than counterbalanced by the economy of the cost 
of collection, and the prevention of fraud, which 
the scheme involved. 

Snell was the famous excise scheme, which 
alone would suffice to establish Walpole’s repu¬ 
tation as a finance minister far in advance of 
his age. But the public mind of the time was 
not sufficiently instructed to receive it; and 
the design had no sooner been bruited abroad 
than a popular outcry arose, one of the loudest 
and fiercest of which history makes mention, 
which shook his power to its foundations, and 
at no long distance of time compelled him to 
abandon the scheme. The parliamentary Op¬ 
position, whose motives need no explanation, 
used all tneir powers of misrepresentation against 
Walpole’s plan, the object of which was to turn 
the customs duty on the importation of tobacco 
into an excise duty on its consumption, as a 
scheme for levying a general excise over the 
whole range of commodities. Food, clothing, 
and the other necessaries of life were, they de¬ 
clared, to be loaded with a crushing tax. Every 
man’s house miglit bo invaded at any hour by 
tlio excise otlicer. Every man’s goods and all 
his dealings would bo exposed to minute ami 
ceaseless inquisition. A grc'at stamiiiig army 
of revenue officers would be created, which would 
overturn Magna Charta, — even undermine 
parliament. Such were the misrepreseutations 
to which the credulity and tactions spirit of 
the. peo[)Ie, and the general unpopularity of the 
excise as a whole, made them an easy prey. 
The whole country resounded with shouts of 
“ no slavery, no excise, no wooden shoes.” The 
majority in the House of Commons in favour of 
the measure went down from sixly-ono on the 
first resolution to seventeen on a subsequent 
issue ; and this dwindling of his supporters, 
combined with the growing frenzy out of doors, 
determined Wal]»o]e to abandon a measure which 
ill <110 iutlamod temper of the nation could 
hardly be put into execution without au armed 
force, “I will not,” he said, in announcing 
his resolution to his friends, “ be a minister to 
enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” 

The abandonment of the scheme was cele¬ 
brated throughout the country with rejoicings 
as for a national victory ; the crisis was long 
remembered ; and it is noteworthy that the 
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popular feeling, many years after the occasion 
had passed away, found an exponent in the tory 
prejudices of Dr. Johnson, who in his dictionary 
defined ‘^excise” as a “hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by common judges 
of property, hut by wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.” 

For a compact and trustworthy account of 
Walpole’s excise scheme the reader is rclerreii 
to Lord Morley’s Walpole, (scries of English. 
Statesmen, Idacmillaii and Co.), from which 
the foregoing dcsc-ription is mainly taken, 

hVriling more than forty years after ^Valcole’s 
failure, Adam Smith had still to lanv ia iliatso 
excellent a scheme’had not been .csnined by 
subsequent ministers {The JVealtk of XationSj 
bk. V. ch. ii.). The credit of resuming it was 
reserved for William Pitt, who notwithstanding 
the inevitable parliamentary op))Osition, earrie«l 
it into law in 1789 (29 Geo! 111. c. 68). [See E. 
Leser, Kin Accise-iiifTeU (Walpole’s Scheme), 1879.] 

The amounts raised by means of the excise have 
varied much since the first imposition of the tax 
levied under this name. As tlie articles snVqected 
to it have dilfered very greatly, an exact comi>arisou 
is scarcely possible. In the eailier periods the 
excise was fanned out, and “in 1657 an oH’er 
wais made to give, for the farm of the excise and 
the port duties, no less than £1,100,000 po- 
annum” (Dowell, 2rid cd. vol. ii. p. 13). Up to 
the end of the 17th century, the yield scarcely 
altered. Dowell writes (p. 62), “the revenue 
from inland duties had varied considerably in 
dill’erent years. In 1700 over a million, it was in 
1702 nearly £1,400,000.” During the later half 
of the IStli century great additions were made 
to the lax, though Walpole’s proposals were not 
accepted (see Excisk). 

The gross proilnc.e of the tax has been in round 
figures at the following dates : 


1835 . 

. £15,200,000 

1855 . 

. £15.300,000 

1875 . 

. £28,400,000 

1895 . 

. £30,500,000 

1905 , 

. £35,600,000 

1913 „ 

. £38,000,000 

EX. DIVIDEND. 

A stock exchange phrase. 

shortened, as usual. 

to signify that the juice at 


which a given security can bo bought or sold 
is exclusive of dividend, which has been, or is 
about to be deducted. Unless so specilied, the 
security in question is cum dividend^ meaning 
that the dividend or interest accrued since the 
previous distribution is covered by the purchase 
money. Certain securities, including corpora¬ 
tion bonds, exchequer bills, Indian deferred 
paper, English mortgage bonds, never carry 
interest in the prices, which are quoted net, 
the buyer being chargefl interest up to the date 
of the completion of purchase (see Ex. All ; 
Ex. Nkw). a.e. 

EX. DRAWING. This phrase simply means 
that in casQ of the Drawing {q.vA) of bonds 
at par, the bargain is not to be affected by the 
price obtained by the hazard of drawing, and 


the buyer gets no benefit. Thus, a specific 
government bond might have been bought at 
90 a week or two be lore the periodical drawing 
of such bonds, and the buyer would get £100 
if his bond happens to he among the lucky 
numbers, unless tbo words “ex. drawing” 
fonned part of the contract. A. E. 

EXECUTION is the name of the procedure 
by which the judgment or ordo]- of a court of 
law is enforced. This is generiliy done by 
“writs of exumtj.on,” which, in tlie ease of 
judgments of +he high enurt, aie issoed iii the 
central olfico or a d (viet registry, and directed 
to the shcrilf of tin (X)unty in whieh they are 
to operate. The ii.su d writs issued in the ease 
of money claims are wi-its fieri facie (ep. 
Fieri Facias, Writ of), commonly called li. ta. 
and writs of elegit (Fmcgit, Wri ts of, q.v.)\ 
claims are also enforced by “ gaiuislme orders,” 
viz. orders by virtue of which the judgment 
creditor oVdains a charge on debts owing to 
the debtor, or “charging orders” which alVcct 
stocks or shares standing in the debtor’s name, 
or, if the debtor lias an ecpiitahle interest in 
the projierty out of which the ju<lgment creditor 
seeks to obtain payment of his debt, by the 
aqipointment of a IviauavKit (q.r.) .ludgmcni.s 
for the recovery of land are enforced by “writ 
of ])osse.ssion, ” and judgments Ibr the recovery 
of any property other than land by “writ cf 
delivery” or “writ of attachment”; in the 
case of judgments directing a person to do any 
act, other than the payment of money, the 
disobedient party i.s subject to imprisonment 
through tho instrumentality of a “writ of 
attachment ” or through “committal, "whieh two 
means of execution dili'er in form only. Im- 
jirisonment on account of llie non-payment of 
money has been nearly abolished, and where 
it occurs it is jmnitive in its nature, and not 
merely a means of enforcing payment (see Dert, 
Imprlson.ment for). e. s. 

EXECU’l'OR ; the legal administrator of the 
personal estate of a deceased person. In Scot¬ 
land if a})]>ointed by written nomination of 
the deceased lie is called executor nominate, if 
by decree of the commissary court executor 
dative, the former answering to tho English 
executor the latter to the English adminis¬ 
trator. ^His title in either ease is completed 
by cc/nfirmation (ser- Confirmation op Ex¬ 
ecutor) which answers to the English taking 
out probate or letters of administration. A 
husband has in Scotland no absolute right to 
administer to his wife’s movable or personal 
e.statc. In dc fanlt of an executor nominate, a 
residuary legatee is preferred, then the next of 
kin, those in the same degi’ee being entitled to 
be joined if they please, then the husband or 
wife of the deceased, then the creditors, and 
lastly a special legatee. An executor difiers 
from a trustee in that an executor's duty is to 
distribute tho fund, a trustee’s to hold it 
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[CiiTrie.on Confimation of Executors.— 

Wills, ii. § 1657.—Dove Wilson, Sheriff Court 
Practice, 4tli ed., 546.] j. w. b. i. 

EXECDTRY (Scottish) ; the subject of an 
executor’s administration ; the whole of the 
personal estate of a deceased person, equivalent 
both to legal and equitable assets in England. 

j. w. B. I. 

EXERCITOR (Scottish) ; a term derived 
from Roman law and implying one who employs 
a ship for his own profit iii trade, and to whom 
the profits belong. It matters not whether he 
is the actual owner or only the freighter. He 
is liable for necessaries ordered by the master. 
Ilis obligations properly fall in the first instance 
under the jurisdiction of the admiralty court. 
[Bell’s Pr., § 450.] j. w. b. I. 

EXHEREDITATIO signifies, in Roman law, 
a testator’s declaration in his will that he ex¬ 
cludes from being his heres a member of his 
family belonging to the class of relations who 
cannot be passed over in tho will in silence, 
but must either bo appointed he redes or thus 
declared to bo disinherited. K. w. 

EX. NEW. This refers to the quotation of 
prices on tho stock exchange for shares or 
other security, the holders of which are about 
to icceive an allotment of new stock at what 
may bo considered an advantag(30us price of 
issue. When these words form part of the 
contract, the seller retains the advantage, if 
any, and the buyer’s right to the security is 
exclusive of any right to subscribe to the new 
issue (sec Ex. Ai.l ; Ex. Div.). a. e. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE, a term intro¬ 
duced by Do Moivre, denotes the number of years 
which persons of a certain class, e.<j. English 
males, live on an average after a certain age, 
e.ij. 20 ; tho average being obtained as follows. 
The number of years whicli each of a great 
many, say /?, specimens of the class under ob- 
.servation, livesafter the assigned ago having been 
observed, tlie sum of these numbers is divided 
by n. Tho E.vjiectation is thus tho arithmetic 
mean of the n observed numbers (see Avkracje). 
It is contrasted with another average of the 
same numbers, viz. tho Median (see Averaui:), 
ti'ehideally tei ined tho “ equation of life.” The 
term “expectation” is objectc'd to by Dr. Farr 
as suggesting tho latter rather than the former 
sort of average. He prefers to say meaii after- 
lifetime. Companng the two kinds of average, 
Neison seems to think that tho expectation of 
life is not so well suited “ for medical and other 
purposes in which it is required to determine 
tho relative value of an improvement or other 
change which may have taken place within a 
given period of life.” 

(See Death-rate; De Moivre; Insur¬ 
ance ; Mean Akterltkeitme ; Statistics.) 

[Walford’s Insurance Cyclopadia, article “Ex- 
pectjition.”--FatT, Vital katistics, pp. 279, 309. 


•Neison, Contributions to Vital Statistics, p. 
100.—Report of the Registrar-General for 1885, 
Supplement.—Humphreys, Journal of the Slat* 
istical Society, F. Y. E. 

EXPEDITATION. By the Forest Laws 
{q.v.) all mastiffs or other large dogs kept within 
a forest had to be expeditated, i.e. maimed 
suflBciently to prevent them chasing the deer. 
According to the laws of Canute the dog was to 
be hamstrung, but by a charter of Henry II. 
a somewhat milder operation was allowed, three 
toes of one forefoot being cut off with a chisel, 
leaving the ball of the foot intact. For keep¬ 
ing an unexpeditated dog within a forest a fine 
of 3s., called “footgeld,” was imposed, but 
before the end of the 15th century in many of 
the English forests this fine had become a cus¬ 
tomary payment, sometimes called “hound- 
silver,” collected triennially, which formed no 
small item in the revenues of the forest owner. 

[See Ducauge, Olossarium medice et infimm 
J^atinitatis, Editio nova a L. Favre, Paris, 1884.— 
Manwood, Forest Laws, London, 1615.—CowelPs 
Interpreter of Words and Phrases, Loudon, 
1701.—Forest Accounts, some of which are 
quoted by Manwood.] a. h. 

EXPENDITURE or SPENDING has two 
distinct meanings which are often confused. 

1. Expenditure may mean simply the pay¬ 
ment out of money, that is, the exchange of 
money for other goods. In this sense it docs 
not imply any consumption of wealth on the 
part of any one, and it cannot be opposed to 
“saving.” A man who saves £100 a year 
ordinarily expends or spends those £100, i.e. 
exchanges them for other goods, just as much 
as if he did not save anything. The things on 
which he expends them will be different, but 
tlic expenditure, unless of course the money is 
hoarded, will be the same. 

2. Expenditure may mean payment of money 
for personal consumption on the part of an 
individual, and consumption, pure and simple, 
on the part of tho community. In this 
sense it is rightly opposed to “saving.” Tho 
£100 a yeiir saved by an individual is not 
in this sense of tho word expended or spent 
either by himself or any one else. It is simply 
the value in money of a part of the community’s 
income, which, instead of being consumed, has 
been added to the capital of the countiy (see 
Saving, Productive and Unproductive). 

E. c. 

EXPKNvSES OF PRODUCTION (see Pro- 
duction). 

EXPERIENCE. Upon the value of experi¬ 
ence in the study of political economy tho most 
contradictory o})inion3 have found adherents. 

Some economists have expressed themselves 
as though political economy were a science 
similar in type to astronomy—although all 
economic truths could be derived by strict 
deduction from one or two first principles^ 
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such as “All men desire wealth,’' or “All 
men are averse to labour.” Other economists 
have denounced general reasoning, and have 
laid exclusive stress on tlie accunuilatioii of 
facts. They would apparently reduce political 
economy to tlie task of observing and recording 
particulars without any admixture of inference. 
These opposite opinions have rarely been held 
in their most extreme forms. But by stating 
them as forcibly as possible we may be assisted 
to detect the fallacies which they involve. , 
It will appear upon examination that neitlior j 
ot these principles can bo carried out in its 
integrity. The attempt to carry oiu eicher 
would result in intellectual paralysis 

There has never yet existed an economist so 
rigorously deductive in his raetluid as not to 
draw to some extent upon experience of 
economic phenomena. Many economists liave 
indeed drawn upon a held of experience too 
restricted to justify dogmatic conclusions. 
Many economists have been too much influenced 
by the economic experience of their own time, 
or of their own country. Even this narrow 
experience they may not have studied exhaust¬ 
ively. They may have picked up their know¬ 
ledge of it insensibly, here and there, bit by 
bit. It is thus that the man of business, as 
contrasted with the student, accpiircs his 
knowledge of economic phenomena. Ricardo, 
the greatest of those economists who are alleged 
to have been rigorously deductive in method, 
may he said to have ac(purcd most of his 
knowledge in this way. Such knowledge, being 
very partial, may sometimes prove misleading. 
But even such knowledge has great influence 
upon tlie development of theory. Ricardo’s 
economic theories would certainly have been 
.di.flereiit had he lived in another age than the 
nineteenth centiuy, or in another country than 
England. 

An economist strictly deductive in method 
could never get beyond his first premisses. The 
contrary seems possible because the economist 
who ajiparently deduces everything from first 
principles in reality weaves into hi.s argument 
statements of fact and wide generalisations 
which have become so familiar that he and his 
I’cadoi’s forget how they were first aeijuired. 

Nor has there ever ye^ existed an economist 
who merely observed and recorded. Those 
economists who aimed at this ideal have never¬ 
theless written history. The writing of history 
involves processes of selection, comparison, and 
inference, in which the historian’s mind is 
active. No two persons perform these processes 
in quite the same way, and it is extremely easy 
to make mistakes in performing them. It is 
not merely that historians often infuse their 
^vork with their own political or religious 
sentiments, with the prejudices of their own 
age or their own class. It is rather that the 
historian cannot construct a narrative out of 


facts without interpreting those facts. But he 
cannot interpret the facts without using his 
mind, without adding to, or rather, without 
transforming, those facts. 

The object of all science, including* political 
economy, is not merely to amass facta but also 
to explain them. Facts are explained in so far 
as they are successfully brought imder general 
laws. The general laws are always at first 
hypotheses, or in th vulgar tongue, guesses— 
guesses at truth. P v'pothescs are suggested by 
facts, and facts are interpreted by hy}»otheses. 
He who forms a by]. ^ hesiy with hardly any 
knowledge of the tacts is pretty sure to throw 
away his trouble. lie wlio clings to a hypo¬ 
thesis once formed, neglecting or rejecting new 
facts, does worse, for he is trying to confirm 
himself in error. But to refrain from forming 
hypotheses is impossible to a reasciiing creature, 
and, if it were possible, would be suicidal. The 
value of experience is not absolute but varies 
directly as the power of tlie mind which has 
the experience. One glance at the field of 
battle will suggest a decisive movement to the 
great general. The vicissitudes of a short and 
obscure life will give the great jioet a key to 
human nature in its infinite variety. The 
scientific genius, although less brilliant, is not 
essentially diflerent from theirs. 

Whotlicr in ]>hysic;Ll or in political science 
the master mind is that to which facts suggest 
their own ex])lanation. F. C. M. 

[Oairues, Character and Logical Method of 
Political F>Voao?7?7/. - -l^>agchot, Economic *SY>/d7(?s. ] 

EXPKRlMENTAL METHODS IN ECONO¬ 
MICS. Experiment in the scientific sense has 
been well described as “ putting in action Causes 
ajid agents over which we have control, and 
purposely varying their combinations and notic¬ 
ing what ertccts take place” (Herschel, Study 
of Natural Philosophy, p. 76). In sciences 
such as physics and chemistry, in which the 
phenomena are amenable to arrangement, it is 
by far the most potent instrument of discovery. 
Where, however, there is not the same facility 
for easy manipulation, the inquirer is com¬ 
pelled to fall back on the less elfective method 
of simple observation. Instead of creating 
instances for himself, he has to find them in 
nature, or wait till they are presented spontane¬ 
ously to his view. 

Economics, in common with the other social 
sciences, clearly belongs to the latter class. The 
phenomena of wealth are closely inter-connected, 
and are besides affected by the other forms ot 
social activity. Hardly any economic event 
can be said to be the result of a single cause, 
it is rather the product of several contributory 
causes. Nor are the total effects of any one 
agency easily sejiarable; they are combined 
with those of others in a whole which cannot 
be analysed. In technical language ** plurality 
of causes” and intermixture of effects,” tha 
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two great hindrances to the use of experiment 
(Mill, Logic, hk. iii. ch, x.), are generally 
present in economic facts. To secure the 
requisite isolation of any phenomenon selected 
for study is rarely possible. The most rigorous 
form of inquiry, known as the ‘‘method of 
difference, ” the essence of which ‘ ‘ is the com^tari- 
son of two instances, which resemble one another 
in all material respects, except that in one a 
certain cause is present, while in the other it is 
absent" (Keynes, Scope, [>. 170), is plainly ex¬ 
cluded, since we cannot introduce a single cause 
that will have only a measurable effect, nor can 
we be sure that the surrounding conditions 
remain unaltered. The “method of agreement" 
in which the insbinces compared resemble each 
other in only one ])articular is not merely inferior 
as an experimental resmirce, but is inapplicable 
to social plienomena. Two countries or periods 
that had one common feature would have more 
than one. In two classes of cases, however, 
ex[)eriment may be sometimes used, viz. (1) in 
roferenco to the premises or data of economic 
science, thus the “ law of diminishing returns " 
admits of ex])erimenta.l proof; (2) More imj>ort- 
ant than the jircccding exception, which is 
rather ap[»arent than real, are those cases in 
which, by deductive reasoning, it can be shown 
that the action of an economic force is limited, 
and then its woiking within those limits can 
be experimentally ascortaincMl. 

'fheso exceptions notwithstanding, it may be 
said that scientilio experiments (expenmenta 
lucifera) arc a very slight resource in econo¬ 
mies. 

'The case is somewhat dilferent with regard to 
jiractical questions. Legislative measures and 
individual actions are, if so intended, so many 
ex[)eriments on the social system. Thus if 
several countries, widely dilleriug in other 
respects, have established a system of peasant 
propiietary with good results, while several 
other countries, also widely ditfering inter sc, 
are without that system and show inferiority, 
wo may argue that peasant proprietary isexperi- 
monUlly justilied. The same reasoning would 
be applicable to commercial policy, and has 
actually been used in rehu’ence to the case of 
Victoria and New South Wales, but illogically, 
as a number of cases are reipiired to exclude 
other intlnences. 

Again, by apjdying special legislation, e.g. a 
particular kind of land tenure, to one part of 
a country, we can ascribe to its influence the 
special etlocts noticed in that district. Practical 
experiments {expcrinicnla frnctifera) may also 
be employed by means of (1) permissive legisla¬ 
tion, or (2) temporary legislation. 

Private ]>ersous also carry out practical 
economic experiments, as in the cases of protit¬ 
sharing (Lcclaire), and the recent eight hours 
day experiment at Sunderlaud [Ecoiiomie Jour- 
mil, ii. pp. 755, 756), A largo accumulation 


of instances may even give a very near approach 
to rigorous scientific proof. 

A vaguer use of the term “experimental 
method" is common in continental and especially 
in French writers. J. B. Say, for example, 
declares that the true method of political 
economy is La viAthode expdrimentale qui consiste 
essentiellement d, TCadmettre comme vrais que les 
fails doiit Vobservation et experience ont ddmontr^ 
la rdaliU {Traitd, Viscours pr6l^^, p. x. 5th ed. 
1826). Here “experiment" is used ass^mony- 
moiis with “ experience "; it therefore includes 
ob-servation and experiment in the strict sense. 

[J. N. Keynes, Scope and Method of Political 
Econo7ni/f pp. 169-178.—J. S. Mill, Logic, hk. iii. 
chs.viii., X. ; bk. vi. ch. ix.—G. C. Lewis, Methods 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, cli. vi. 
—.Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, pp. 253 seq. 
—Leon Donnat, La Politique Experimeniale, 
2iid ed. Paris, 1891]. c. F. B. 

EXPERT. An expert may be defined as a 
person possessing special knowledge of any 
science or art. Art is here taken in its most 
comprehensive signification, to in (dude the use¬ 
ful as well as the fine arts, cooking or carpentry 
as well as music or painting. The opinion of 
an expert on matters connected with his own 
subject is more likely to bo correct than tlm 
opinion of a man to whom that subject is 
almost or altogether unknown. But the degree 
in Avhieh an ex])ert’s opinion outweiglis the 
o])inion of the ordinary man will vary according 
to the nature of the subject. 

For, first, the subject may be one with whidi 
the ordinary man has no acquaintance, ur it 
may bo one with which lie is acipiainted, 
although not so fully as the expert. Thus 
every man in his senses knows to some extent 
what food is wholesome, although he may not 
know so much on tliis point as a qualified 
doctor. Every man who can write has some 
power of comparing hands, althougli not so 
much pOAver as Ixdongs to an expert: in hand¬ 
writing. But only an expert in navigation can 
determine the exact position of a ship out of 
sight of land. Only an expert in asfronomy 
can determine the probable distance of a (ixed star 
from our planet. In such matters the judgment 
of the oniinary man is absolutely Avortliless. 

Secondly, the subject may be so complex 
that no expert has more than a very imperfect 
knoAvledge of it. Political and economic science 
are. characterised by this complexity. Upon 
political or economic ([uostions the opinion of a 
man Avho knows much is far more valuable than 
the opinion of a man who knows little or 
nothing ; but even the opinion of the man Avho 
knows much atfords a very imperfeet security. 
Such complex questions often j^resent different 
aspects to ditlerent classes of experts. Let us 
suj>poso that an opinion is required on the 
expediency of a law to regulate the hours of 
labour. At least live different classes of expert*? 
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are more or less entitled to be heard:— (a) The 
economist who has read and reflected upon the 
theory of economic phenomena ; (b) the politi¬ 
cal philosopher wlio has read and reflected upon 
the theory of the state and of legislation ; (c) 
the statesman who is familiar with the practice 
of government, and can judge what kind of 
laws it is usually expedient to make and possible 
to enforce ; (d) the em])loyer who has had the 
opportunity and the will if not the wisdom to 
discover how production can bo carried on to 
the greatest profit; (e) the workman who lias 
had the oiiportuni.ty and the Avili, if not the 
wisdom, to discover what are the best conditions 
of life which he can obtain for hhvself; all 
these men can bring to the detenaniation of 
the problf^m a knowledge which other men do 
not possess, and are entitled in a greater or less 
degree to speak with the authority of experts. 
One person might, of course, combine more than 
one of these characters, and might, therefore, 
claim a higher degree of authority. 

Thirdly, the subjects of knowledge diller in 
the degiee in which they excite passions such 
as prevent the expert from employing his intel¬ 
lectual superiority to its fullest advantage. On 
any subject, indeed, were it astronomy or textual 
criticism, the judgment of an expert may be 
disabled by vanity or love of contention. But 
on those subjects which immediately touch the 
interests of mankind, iiotal)ly theological, politi¬ 
cal, and economical subjects, the judgment of 
th(i expert is more lik(;ly to be disturbed by his 
])assions. Those passions are at least as un¬ 
governable in ignorant men. But wherever 
they prevail they lessen the interval between 
the ignorant man and the expert. For the 
finer the intellectual instrument the more it is 
disturbed by acute emotion. F. G. M. 

EXPERTISE (French) is the legal proce.ss 
by which judges, when called on to decide s]jecial 
or technical cases, may appoint, on their own 
authority, or on the demand of one or both of 
the litigants, persons possessing the necessary 
knowledge or experience, called experts, to ex¬ 
amine, and report on, the points at i.s.sue. The 
conditions under which those operation.s are 
conducted are laid down in Arts. 303-323 ol 
the Code of Civil Prod’edure. One of the most 
frequent applications of the law is in the settle¬ 
ment of disputes between foreign importers and 
the French customs authorities relative to the 
class, quality, origin, or value of merchandise 
subject to duty. The first supplementary con¬ 
vention to the Anglo-French treaty of commerce 
of 1860 confeiTcd on British importers in France 
the right to demand an expertise. When the 
Customs propose to exercise the right of pre¬ 
emption, the importer and the customs each 
nominates one of the cxpoids. In case of dis¬ 
agreement the two experts choose an umpire, 
and if they cannot agree on the choice, the 
umpire is appointed by the president of the 


nearest tribunal of commerce. Objections 
wer«'. frequently made that the persons named 
as experts did not pos.sess the necessary quali¬ 
fications, and on the renewal of the treaty 
of commerce, in 1873, a protocol signed; 
stipulating that they should be chosen from a 
list of merchants oi’ manufacturers drawn up 
by the chambers of commerce in each locality 
having a customs bureau. A British chamber 
of commerce had just been ibundod in Paris, 
and that body submitted to the i'avis clnamber 
(French) the nnuiiS of the principal liritish 
menihants in Parh, for tlicin to b(' comprised 
in the list of experts ; but the Fr. n ‘Vi chamber 
of commerco refused to nominaic tliem on the 
ground of their fon l-n iiation-iliLy, although 
Britisli traders hnd previously been accept c<J ns 
experts. The British chamlxu* appealed to the 
Foreign Office, and on the intervention of tlio 
British amba.ssador the French mini.ster of 
foreign alFairs considered the cl liin a just one, 
and some of the names pro})Ose(l were added 
to the list of experts in Paris. 'Fliose names 
were, however, subsequently removc'tl from the 
list on the expiration of the treaty of commerce 
in 1881, and British im])orters who now have 
disputes Avifli the Freucli customs can only 
be represented in an exp -rtise by a French 
merchant or inamiraclurer, who is naturally 
disposed to im]»('<lc rather than to facilitate 
foreign competition in his own trade. There 
is no appeal from the decision of the experts 
in (jommercial allairs, when they agree, but 
civil ej’pertises are still governed by Art. 323 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, under which judges 
are not bound to adopt the o])inion of experts 
if they arc not convinced by it. T. i- 

[Lois du ^7 Juillct rt du 7 M<ii »* 
arrHs de la (Jour de (Jassntion, SO Aiyiil 1S3S, 
el 30 Janvier 1839. ] 

EXPLOIT. The French verb exploiter pri¬ 
marily means simply to use in .suuli a way 
as to make a profit out of. It is applied to 
such actions as working a mine or a rail¬ 
way, cultivating a farm, or publishing a news¬ 
paper. There are some things which it is ad¬ 
mittedly imjiroper to nsc in such a way as to 
make a profit out of them ; it is disgraceful, 
for instance, to exploiter any one’s credulity, 
ignorance, or good nature. Hence the word 
conuis to have sometimes a bad sense. The 
socialists who teach that the capitalist obtains 
an illegitimate gain by employing men for 
wages have applied the term to his action in 
this bad sense. To exploiter men or labourers 
thus means to use them in such a way as to 
make a profit out of them, it being at the same 
time implied by the use of the word that this, 
though not perhaps disgraceful to an individual 
who does it under ]>resent circumstances, ia 
fundamentally improper, and would not be 
allowed in an improved state of society. 

It is almost exclusively in this bad sense that 
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the word “exploit” has been introduced into 
English. c. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, see Imports 
ANi) Exports. 

EXPORTS, Duties ox. Duties on exports 
have been geneially cundeinned by modern 
economists, but they survive in many of the 
British possessions as well as in some foreign 
countries. The history of these'duties in Great 
Britain is merged in that of the customs revenue. 
The original customs duties were, in fact, duties 
on exportation. They appear to have been 
levied by prerogative of the crown from early 
times, but the first statute which imposed them 
was one of Ji Edward I. 

Two somewhat diverse theories have been 
suggested as explanatory of the origin of these 
duties in England. One, wliicli wo find lirst 
imlicatcd by Sir W. Petty, is adopted by Mr. 
Dowell {Hitifuni of Taxation). It holds that 
the sovereigu power simply levied a toll on all 
merchandise, wTuTher inward or outward, as a 
vewiird b>r its }uotection of the merchant. The 
duties “ weiti in the nature of a premium paid 
to the king for insuiami*." The analogy of 
the customs duties levied at Athens and at 
Romo {pvrtoria) may bo held to favour tliis 
view. Tlio other tlreory is on the wliolo the 
more [a’obable, and is tliat adopted by iMr. 
Hubert Hall of the. Customs) ; the 

king’s ehief concern was to see that he got 
as much revenue as lie could. He was from 
ancient limes entitled to a purveyanco or {>rise 
on certain classes of commodities—“if then 
these were conveyiMl beyond the kingdom the 
crown would sullcr a pitssililo loss to its state 
or dignity.” When it was found that tlie wools 
and hi<les on which the king Wius entitled to 
the intcrii.il toll (*r prise were being exported 
and escaping taxation, he at once put on a 
countervailing export duty in order to secure 
his reveinn? (see I^risaue). 

It seems probable that these duties were ad¬ 
justed at the discretion of the crown nccording 
to its neeessitios, and Mr. Hall thinks that 
immediately before the statute. 3 Edw. I. “it 
is probable that the commuted ])rise on staple 
exports, such as wool, bides, and minerals, was 
taken at an average rate of half a mark per 
sack of wool or an cipiivalcnt bulk of woolfolls, 
a mark per last of hides, and an ad valorem 
duty of 3(1. oil every librate or twenty solidi of 
lead or tin.” 

The Act of 3 Edw. 1. (1275), whicli is the 
first instance of levying taxation by act of 
[•arliament, ]>laced the export duty at 

h mark per sac'k (23 stone) of wool. 

,, per 300 wool fells. 

1 I'er last of leather. 

Tliese are the custut/ui antitiwi sive viagna, 
anil the chid contributor to the revenue was 


the wool. In the thirty-second year o‘f this 
reign the produce was as follows : 

Wool at 6s. 8d. . . £1501 0 

Woolfells at 6s. 8d. . 57 15 1 

Leather at ISs. 4d. . 0 8 7^ 

Total of the great customs £ 1559 4 5^ 

In February 1303 an agreement was made 
with the alien merchants, whereby they under¬ 
took, in consideration of the king's protection, 
to pay 50 per cent beyond the ancient customs 
on wool and leather, and certain fresh rates on 
other commodities whether exported or im¬ 
ported. Rates were specified for wax, cloth, 
and wine, and all other articles were to bo 
charged 3d. in the pound of 20 shillings. 
These were the mestuma nova sive parva. 

The next development of the exports (as part 
of the customs) duties was by the statute of 
49 Edw. III., which levied the due of tunnage 
and poundage, afterwards known technically as 
a subsidy. The poundage was a duty of 6d. 
on the pound-weight of all articles exported 
and imported. 

Witli variations in the rate these two forms 
of export, and import, duty were continued on 
the same basis down to the Restoration in 1660. 
They -were granted by the Commons for periods 
of years as a rule ; sometimes for the life of the 
reigning sovereign. After Agincourt in 1415, 
such a life grant was made to Henry V., and the 
duties had gone up considerably, as follows:— 
From denizens. lYom strangers. 
On ivool per sack £2 3 4 £3 0 0 

On woolfolls 2 3 4, 3 0 0 

On leather per last 2 3 4 5 6 8 

and in the following reign the rate for wools, 
etc., was raised to £5 for strangers, and that 
for leather to £5 for natives. TJie subsidy# 
of poundage had already been raised to Is. on 
the pound-weight, and there W'as a special 
duty of double that amount on tin exported 
by strangers. In 1421 the yield of all the 
customs wa.s £40,687, of which the great 
custom on wools, export duty, produced 
£26,036 ; in 1431 the total was £34,851, of 
which the gi’cater proportion was derived from 
export duties. But thiS revenue appears to 
have been a falling one ; the customs regulations 
were anything but complete, as is shown by 
the act of 27 Hon. VIII. c. 14, to regulate the 
exportation of leather from other ports besides 
Southampton and London ; and there were 
(‘onstant interferences witli the export trade by 
way of partial or complete prohibition, as 
late os Mary’s reign. In 1570 the value of 
woollen goods and cloth exported from England 
amounted to £26,665, and from this was 
obtained £2388 :10 : 11, viz. customs £1523, 
and subsidy £865:10:11; gradually the 
revenue from imports was becoming the mors 
considerable. 
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Tlie Long Parliament, after declaring in ! 
1640 that no subsidy, custom, etc., may be 
imposed upon any merchandise exported or 
imported without common consent in parlia¬ 
ment,” proceeded to levy heavy duties on the old 
lines. The year 1660 marks the beginning of j 
a transition stage. In the Book of Rates for 
this year, 212 articles were subject to export 
duty “rated for duty outwards.” The duties 
gi*anted to Charles II. were levied with some 
modifications in the ninth and tenth years of 
William III. as the “new subsidy” and con¬ 
tinued by 9 & 10 Anne, c. vi. (1710) by the 
act ‘ ‘ for reviving, continuing, and apportioning 
certain duties upon several commodities to 
be exported and certain duties on coal, etc., 
etc.” But in 1721 the export duties on com, 
woollen fabrics, linen manufactures, and other 
staples were repealed ; the mercantile theory 
with its mania for exportation had found these 
duties obstructive. Nevertheless in Saxby’s 
manual of the Customs (dated 1757) some 
twenty - five pages are occupied with the 
enumeration of the goods rated for duty 
outsvards, and the directions for paying the 
proper duties, and in Pitt’s consolidating 
Customs Act of 1787 there arc fifty articles 
subjected to export duty, rnauy of them being 
of foreign origin. These duties were increased 
during tlie great war, and at the beginning of 
the century, under the act of 1809 (49 Geo. 
III. c. 98) Sched. A “Outwards,” which rated 
for permanent duty, and in a parallel column 
for temporary or war duty :— 

(a) Foreign commodities to the number of 
sixty-three at varying, chiefiy specific duties. 

{b) British goods, of which coals, skins, and 
other articles were subject to specific duty ; all 
other goods, wares, etc., to an ad valorem duty— 
excepting cotton, linen, sugar, woollen goods, 
and certain special exemptions with reference 
to the port of destination. 

By an act of 1810 linen goods were subjected 
to an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent on exports. 
But with the close of the war and the progress 
of the new economy the backward policy was 
reversed. In 1815 the export duties produced 
£365,598, and in 1826, £102,255. Under 
Mr. lluski.sson, in 1826, the schedule of articles 
left subject to export duty was as follows ;— 
Coals, per chald. Is. 6d. to 30s. 3d. accord¬ 
ing to destination, etc. 

Culm, per ton, Is. to 10a., according to 
destination, etc. 

Skins, per 100, Is. 

Wool, per lb., Id. 

Woollen in ann fact lire, per lb.. Id. 

Home produce with certain definite exemp¬ 
tions, ad valorem, lOs. per £100, i.e. ■J-%, 
and with Peel’s reformed tariff of 1842 these 
disajiifcared altogether. In 1901 an export duty 
of Is. a ton on coal v.as levied, producing about 
£2,000,000 per ann. This was removed in 1906. 


One of the few accidental gains to be placed 
to the credit of the old mercantile theory was 
that it tended to discourage duties on exporta¬ 
tion. Sir W. Petty (1679) shews a conscious- 
n^s that such duties required careful watching. 
Sir John Sinclair (1790), who had imbibed the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, is the first writer 
apparentl]^ who distinctly expresses a doubt as 
to the propriety of their imposition. Formerly, 
he writes, almost every commodity sent out of 
the kingdom was subject to siu^h a duty ; it was 
supposed that the duty came out of the pockets 
of foreigners, but “such ideas are now" (*i<ploded.” 
He 4*eferred to the }'rIacipAl exju i-r duties at 
that time, under Pitt’s recent act, as being 
those on coals and lead, with certain duties on 
raw produce intended to give our manufacturers 
“an advantage over rivals.” IMeCullocli ( Tajea- 
tioii and the Fuvdinfj System) lias a lull dis¬ 
cussion of the economic propriety of export 
duties, and suggests the gi’oiinds on whicli 
they have generally been condciniicd. His 
statement of the arguments for and against 
the retention of such a duty on coals, publi.shed 
just at tlie time when that duty was finally 
removed, is of special intere.st; it embodies the 
argument in which economists have for the 
most part summed up the wliolo discussion 
on these duties, viz. that they should not 
be levied except in the case of a country 
which ha.s a monopoly of supply of the com¬ 
modity taxed, or such an advantage in its 
production as to ap[>roximate to a monopoly. 

Tiirniug to the British possessions it is 
natural to find that in those which were acquired 
during tlie 17th century, when export duties 
were an unchallenged feature in tliciiscal system 
of this coiintiy, the export duty is, .so to speak, 
bred in the grain ; in the colonics esiabli.shcd 
towards the clo.se of the 18th century such a 
duty j)ractically had no jdace. 

The notorious 4'J i)or cent ad valoreia duty 
which created such squabbles between the crown 
and the West Indian islands was the progenitor 
of colonial revenues. At the time of the 
Rc.storation, when all the revenues of the 
crown were being revised, plantation enterprise 
was at the height of its activity, and it occuiTcd 
to the crown advisers that the new dominions 
beyond the seas ought to contribute their share. 
Thus the origin of colonial customs was juc- 
cisely the same as that of the English customs. 
The patent of 1663, constituting the office of 
commissioners of customs, empowered them to 
levy and collect a duty of 4^ per cent ad valorem 
on all dead produce’ exported from Barbados 
and certain other sugar colonies, and from the 
plantations in America. In respect of the latter 
no such duty was ever actually levied In the 
West Indies it was the cause of much grumbling; 
already, in 1689, it was urged that “moreover 
this four and a half is collected in such 
manner that in the judgment of all that have 
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tryed it, the attendance and slavery is a greater 
hurtheii than the duty'’ {Groans of tlie PlarUer$)\ 
it was found to be “ the same thing in effect as 
a tax on lands.” It was the subject of a great 
action in 1763 in a case arising on the island 
of Grenadi}, Campbell v. Hall, where payment 
of the duty was refused on the ground that the 
island was ceded by France on the condition 
that the privileges of the former reuime should 
bo secured to the inhabitants. This led to 
the exception of “ the Ceded Islands,” and 
Jamaica, frofn the operation of the duty. It 
was for many years paid in kind, and in 1778 
the right so to pay it was successfully contested 
(Macjdicrson’s Annals, iii. 625). This is not 
remarkable in an age when sugar was the 
current money of account. For the better 
collection of this and othei- duties the customs 
department had branch establishments in the 
colonies, and they continued to levy the ])er 
cent till it was abolished with .slavery in 1838. 

Of tlio other colonies the only ones in which 
dutie.s on exports uero levit'd in the first (piarter 
of this century, were the Mauritius (certain rates 
on sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, and one or two 
other articles), the Cajie (on all })roduce .shipped, 
luilf the amount of the import duties on similar 
;irticl(\s), and Ceylon (on cinnamon, etc.). These 
were relics from foriugn rule in eacli case, and 
disap|)earod gradually under British rule. The 
ex[)ort duty on (unnamon from Ciylon had an 
■instruetivo history, as it was exeeislingly tu'o- 
litable wlieu Ceylon liad almost a inono])oly of 
tliat spice, it was a chief element in driving 
other tropical countries to compete with Ceylon, 
and was dropped, in 1833, too late to save the 
colony’s pre-(‘minoiice in that export. 

Ill India, exjiort dutie.s were a relic of tht^ old 
sysli'iii ; wIk'U the imjM'iial government took 
over tile provinces in 1857 tlnuw wcr (3 export 
dulifs levied in all the pre.sidencic.s, and ehiolly 
on giaiii, l iee, iiidigi), l;ie., opium, silk, tobacco, 
and native manufaetun'.s of all sorts. An act of 
1860 alioli.shed tliosi* on manufacture of wool, 
tlax, liomp, jute, etc. At the pre.sent day tlio.se 
on ih’e, opium, and certain oilier eommoditie.s 
remain. 'I'lio Indian export duty on rice has 
bemi ipiott'd by Fawvettand others as an iu.stanee 
wliero the <lnty was probably jusliiied owing to 
the gi'eat advantages possi'.s.sed by the exporting 
eoiinli V in tlie prodiietion of Hie eommodity. 

d'lie most striking modern reeriidescence of 
cx[tort duties was in eonneetion with the im¬ 
migration of Indian eoolios to the sugar-growing 
colonies. One of tlio eoiidilioiis of government 
aid in importing coolies was that the planters 
sliould pay their tair sh.are ; and after much 
disenssioii an ex[)oi t duty on sugar and the other 
produce of the plantations was settled a.s the 
best method of obtaining the necessary eontribu- 
tions. Hardly therefore were many of the West 
Indian colonies freed from the ancient per 
cent duty than they undertook a new specific 


duty on exportation of sugar and other produce. 
The St. Lucia Schedule was a fair sample, im¬ 
posing duties on— 

Sugar Charcoal Hides 

Rum Logwood Cocoa 

Molasses Firewood Coffee 

From a return given to parliament in 1854 
it would appear that then the only British 
colonies which levied a duty on exports were 
the We.st Indian islands of St. Lucia, St. 
Christopher, Xevis, Montserrat, and the Virgin 
Islands, and the Mauritius which exacted 9d. 
the 100 lbs. on sugar. The Turk’s Islands 
imposed a l>d. per bushel on salt. But it was 
inevitable that a principle admitted in the case 
of a special service should sometimes extend 
ikself; and in later years there has been an 
increa.sed tendenc}" to levy export duties in the 
West Indies ; while in New Brunswick, for a 
time, there were certain exjiort duties on lumber, 
and in Prince Edward Island in 1861 a special 
duty was provnsionally authorised to be collected 
for a special purpose on all agricultural produce 
exported. In the Bahamas so lately as 1870 
and 1873 a general export duty on all produce 
was imposed ; but that ha.s now been dispensed 
with ; the Virgin Islands being now the only 
instance of the .survival of general export duties, 
which are almost entirely evaded, u])on all 
the commodities which nature will allow those 
islands to produce. Sucli duties were distinctly 
condemned by the royal commission which 
inquired into the finances of various West 
Indian colonies in 1883-84 (v. their report, 
pt. iv.). 

At the present time export duties are levied, 
usually for ]nirpose.s of immigration, in many 
of tlie West Indian colonics, but not British 
Guiana. In one or two cases they are levied 
under a delu-sivo name, e.g. “statistical tax,” 
in others they are indirectly increased by wliarf- 
age duties for outward goods. In Trinidad, 
besides the duties on products of the cane, t licre 
is an export duty on pitch. In Turk’s Blands 
that on .salt remains a chief source of rev t iinc. 
NewSoutli Wales, Western Australia, and Natal 
levy one on gold. The Fiji Islands, for pur- 
]>oses of regulating the trade, levied one in 1877 
on silver coin and .sandalwood, and in 1887 on 
Uche dr. mrr. The duties on pitch, gold, and 
salt are generally looked on as royalties and in 
the nature rather of a vent than a tax. 

The ]dantations on tlu' mainland of America 
appear never to have paid an export duty, and 
the United States maintained the tradition, 
which also fell in with their policy of encouraging 
exportation as mueh as jiossible. One feature 
ill the recent commercial policy of the United 
States dese/ves special mention. In the many 
treaties or agi’cemonts which they have been 
negotiating with the Central American and 
other states, they have carefully guarded them¬ 
selves against the possibility of an export duty 
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being l^ied in the contracting state; apparently 
arguing that the imposition of such a duty is 
an attempt to raise the price to the United 
States consumer, and must, therefore, be treated 
as an unfriendly act to be punished by a counter¬ 
vailing duty. 

In foreign countries duties on the exportation 
of commodities are still prevalent, levied some¬ 
times on the chief product of the country, as on 
the charcoal and olive oil of Italy, in other cas^^s 
as protective of home raanufactdics, as in the 
case of Swedish iron. 

Tne views which have prevailed as to the 
incidence of export duties have been ind.<Mr.jd 
in several passages above. The accept a \ iow 
that tlie duty operates as a restriction to ex¬ 
portation, except where the exporting country 
has a monopoly of production, appears to be 
ooiToct. If all countries levied export duties 
in ex])orting the same commodity the price of 
the commodity would bo raised to cover the 
amount of the duty, and the foreign consumer 
would eventually [)ay the duty or the greater 
part of it. But as the hacts are contrary to 
this hypothesis, it will he found in almost all 
cases, e.g. sugar exported from the West Indies 
— that the price paid by the foreign consumer 
is determined by stronger considerations : the 
exporter cannot control it ; the duty falls on 
him and enhances his expenses in production, 
or perhaps more accurately it lessens his profits. 
In any special case the factors which determine 
price are important iii deciding the incidence. 
The case of monopoly is nowadays hardly of 
practical importance. 

[Petty’s Treatise of Taxes and Contrihutions, 
1679, chap. vi.—Saxby’s Uritish Customs, London, 
1757.—fSinclair’s THstory of the Public Revenues,^ 
Loudon, 1804, esp. pt. iii.—Jickling's Digest of 
the Customs Laws, 181.5, c.sp. the Pref.—McCulloch 
On Taxation, 1845, bk. v.—Mc(hilloch’s edition 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 
4 ( 30 .—The First Reperrt of the Commissioners of 
Customs, 1857.—Dowell’s History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England, 2nd ed., 1 888, bk. i. c. .5, et 
pasdm ..— Hail’s History of the Customs, 1885.] 

c. A. H. 

EXPROPRIATION. Expropriation may be 
defined as the compulsory sale of private pro¬ 
perty either to the state or to private parties 
who have received specific authority from the 
state. 

That such compulsory sale is sometimes in¬ 
dispensable to the public welfare is too obvious 
to need demonstration. The necessity for ex¬ 
propriation can rarely arise in the case of 
movable property. Such articles can almost 
always be obtained by a voluntary transaction, 
if not from one owner, then from another. 
The acquisition of a particular movable can 
hardly ever be matter of necessity to the state. 
Even a unique picture or statue is a luxury 
which it is not advisable for the state to 
acquire at the cost of infringing upon the 


general freedom of an owner to dispose of his 
property at his pleasure. In come countries 
the finder of aiitupiities is obliged to transfer 
them to the state on receiving compensation. 
But this exceptional rule is of no economic 
importance. With reference to immovable 
property the case is different. Not only is 
land necessary as the basis of human industry 
and limited in extent, but the land suitable fo ■ 
a specific public purpose is often very narrov'*>ly 
limited indeed. In order to layout a slv'ct 
r a railway, to construct a public l)i ildi]ig, 
a fortress, or a harbour, particular lucc.-s of land 
must be obtained, even altlu'Ugh t’ocir owners 
do not desire to part with them. Ii no com¬ 
pulsion were to be used iu such cases the state 
would be reduced to oiler a preposterous price 
or to forego a necessary improvement. 

But expropriation is allowable only in order 
to effect an appreciable public good. All com¬ 
pulsion is painful, and pain should not be 
inflicted without a rational object. The 
presumption is in i'avour of letting every man 
do as he likes with his own. Therefore the 
burden of proof lies upon those who advocate 
expropriation in any i)articnlar instance. 

To what extent expropriation should be 
carried is a wider question than that to wliudi 
tlic.se remarks must be limitf'd. We need not 
inquire whether the slate would be justified 
in expropriating certain species of ])rop(M ty on 
the ground that it could manage them more 
advantageously to the whole community tlian 
privato owners could or would do. Such an 
inquiry belongs rather to the head of vState 
Intbrkerengk (y.r.). Nor need we inquire 
here into the kindred (juestion whether it 
would be right to expropriate, say, huge estates 
in order to break them np and sell the land in 
small ])arcels so as to multi]dy peasant pro¬ 
prietors. Nor need we determine whether the 
state would do well to acquire certain si)ecics 
of property on the ground that they tend to 
increase in value merely through the general 
progress of society, and that this increase should 
go "to enrich the community rather than indi¬ 
viduals (see Increment, the Unearned). It is 
enough for us that the necessity of expropria¬ 
tion in certain cases is admitted by the great 
majority of persons who have considered the 
subject. We have only to consider upon what 
principles expropriation, when necessary, should 
be conducted. 

In case of expropriation the owner should 
receive at least the price which ho could obtain 
in the open market, if bo were disposed to sell. 
The market price is the only impartial and trust¬ 
worthy measure of the value of proi)erty. It 
represents the value of property under all the 
actual circumstances, including the reasonable 
expectations to which the laws and policy of 
the state have given rise. It is unworthy of 
a civili-scd government to pursue a certain cla.sa 
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of owners with covert hostility, to burthen 
them with ovenvhelming taxes, or to deny 
them effectual protection, in order to make 
their property worthless, and then to buy it at 
so many years’ jmrchase of zero. Yet these 
exi)ediont8 are occasionally recommended in 
our time by persons who profess to have a 
special sense of political justice. Even in the 
case w'liere the state interferes to supjjrcss a form 
of property distinctly condemned by the im¬ 
proved morality of the general public, it still 
uW' -i cornjxorsation to the proprietors affected. 
Wlicii the British i>arliament compensated the 
West Indian slave-owners it acted on the sound 
principle that the state, which for many genera¬ 
tions had recognised and maintained the law¬ 
fulness of slavery, was particeps criminiSy and 
ought to take its share of the loss. But in cases 
of this kind the right amount of the compensa¬ 
tion may l)c more <louhtful than in others, 

Wlierc the owner of property expropriated 
has increased its returns by a violation of the 
law the case is dilferent. If the owner of a 
house permits it to bo over-crowded with lodgers, 
he has no light to compensation for the extra 
rejit which ho. has thus received. If he lessens 
his outgoings by allowing the house to fall 
out of repair, the cost of the repairs neces¬ 
sary U) make, it habitable should be deducted 
from tlio compensation paid. If the house is 
so l uiiioiLs tliat no repair can make it liabitable, 
111 ' is ontitleil to compensation only for the site 
Mild tlio materials. In other words the market 
value, whieh forms the basis of compensation, 
inirst bo understood as Uic nuirkct mlm obtain^ 
able. loifJwiU (I breach of (be law. It would be 
monstrous that a man should obtain compensa¬ 
tion for relimpiishiug a profit which is illegal. 

Subject to these (pialifications, then, the 
amount of the compensation sliould not be less 
than the market value. But it may justifiably 
be somewhat more. Over and above the loss 
of his lu’oporty, he who sells against his will 
sullers the pain of compulsion, and for this a 
reasonable allowam'o should bo made. Distinc¬ 
tion may be made between objects which have 
and ohjeels which have not “a value of 
affection.” 'fliu-s one acre of arable land differs 
from another acre of arable land only in its 
capacity of producing wealth. He who is com¬ 
pelled to sell one licld is iLsually able to buy 
another field which will do just as well. But the 
house where a man lias lived all his life may 
be iiuicli more toliiiu than any other lioiise of 
otpial value. If compelled to sell it, lie cannot 
buy another which will ho the siiiue to him. 
Priina/aric, therefiu'o, the indemnity for con¬ 
straint put upon an owner to sell shonhl be 


more liberal in this case than in the* other. 
Compensation, however, must be assessed on 
general rules, and fine gradations of feeling 
cannot always be taken into account. 

Yet another difficulty remains. The owner 
who is compelled to sell part of his property 
may have the value of the remainder greatly 
augmented by the public works for which the 
land was taken. Whether this prospective 
improvement should be taken into account in 
assessing the compensation due to him is a 
miicli-disputed question (see Betterment). 

Tlie princi])les of compensation will be the 
same wdiether the party taking by compulsion 
be the national government or a immicipal 
authority or a private joint-stock company or 
individual. But, when the state confers the 
power of expropriation upon its subordinates or 
upon private parties, it is entitled to determine 
the objects for which this power shall be ex¬ 
ercised, the extent to which it shall be exercised, 
and the service which shall be rendered to the 
public by those who are invested with it. 
These, however, are points which must be 
determined by common sense in each case as 
it arises. F, c, m. 

[See also Eminent Domain.] 

EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION (see In- 
TENSIVE Cultivation). 

EXTENTS (see Court Rolls, Manorial 
Accoun'I's, and Extents). 

EXTRANEUS, A freeman by birth coming 
into a manor from outside, and so opposed to 
iKitiviiSy but holding land on it by villein tenure. 
He could not, however, be ejected as long as he 
performed the services due from his holding, 
and he could suiTender the holding at will. 
Vinogradolf shows {Villainage in England^ 
1891, ]>. 63), against Britton’s theory, that the 
descendants of an extraneiLS might lapse into 
villainage in the fifth generation. 

[Viuogradoff, pp. 77-82, 142.] E. o. p. 

EYTON, Robert William (1815-1881), was 
born at Wellington (Salop) ; graduated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1839. He is best 
known as an antiquary, but his works are of 
value to the economist for the information they 
contain on the economics of the Middle Ages, 
and especially on the fiscal systems of the 
Anglo-Norman kings. 

Such of his works are: Domesday Studies 
(Somerset), Loudon, Domesday Studies 

(Stafford), London, 1881 .—to Domesday^ 
London, 1878 .—Sotes on Domesday^ Ijondou, 
ISSO. — The Stajfordshire Pipe Jiolls^ vol. i., 
Loudon, 1880. 

[See life in Dictionary of National Biography.'] 

A. a. 
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